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LORDS, FRIDAY, JULY 28. 


Army—Tuez Reserves—Question, The Earl of Longford; Answer, The 
Earl of Morley y - - ee 


Ecypr (Miurtary Exprprrion)—Despaton or Troops From TURKEY— 
Questions, The Duke of Somerset, The Marquess of Salisbury ; An- 
swers, Earl Granville Na me a : 

MERCANTILE Marine—Povurtnc Om vpon THE Sea—Question, liaise: 
tions, The Earl of Carnarvon, The Earl of Aberdeen, Lord Cottesloe ; 
Replies, Lord Sudeley, The Earl of Northbrook wn .* 


Ancient Monuments Bill (No. 197)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That this House do now resolve itself into icaiapens yitien S80 
Lord Chancellor) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to: :—House i in Committee accordingly. 
Amendments made ; the Report thereof to be received on Monday next. 


THe CuanneL TunneL ScnemE—Question, Observations, Lord Forbes, 
_ Viscount Powerscourt; Reply, Lord Sudeley ot xe 


Cyprus—ArRrIvaL oF ReEFuGEES FkoM ALEXANDRIA—MOorTION FoR PAPERS— 
Moved, “That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty for papers, if any, 
relating to the arrival in Cyprus of refugees from Alexandria during the recent 
troubles, and the preparations, if anys for their er —— "—(The Lord 
Waveney) a ee 


After short debate, Motion (by leave of the House) withdrawn. 


Enpowep Scuoors—Dvutwicu Cottece Sco—EmME—Morion FoR AN ADDRESS— 
Moved, ‘‘ That an humble address be presented to Her Majesty praying Her Majesty to 
withhold Her assent from the scheme of the Charity Commissioners for the adminis- 
tration of Alleyne’s College of God's Gift at Dulwich, now on the Table of this 


House,”—(The Eari of Militown) .. ee ee 
After short debate, on Question, resolved in the negative. 
Bills of Exchange Bill— PGRBIR2 
Select Committee nominated :—List of the Committee od foe e° 
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Mr. Childers .. 
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swer, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 
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Answer, Sir William Harcourt 

Poor Law (Iretanp)—Betrast Boarp oF ‘@uarprans—Question, Mr. 
Biggar ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

Law anv Justice (Inpta)—Saaries oF INDIAN Jupczs—Question, Mr. 
Pugh ; Answer, The Marquess of Hartington oe 
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tion, Mr. Synan; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

Army — Vacanores In Oavatry RaorMents — Question, Sir Baldwyn 
Leighton ; Answer, Mr. Childers 

Army — APPOINTMENTS TO THE Starr — Questions, Mr. Tottenham, Mr. 
Arthur O’Connor; Answers, Mr. Childers 

Law anp Justice—Tuz JupoEs AND THR AssIzEs— Question, Mr. Hicks ; 
Answer, The Attorney General 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—81' 0: on 


Customs and Inland Revenue (re-committed) Bill | Bill 239}— 


Order for Committee read :— Moved, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave 
the Chair ’’— 


BrER—ABOLITION oF THE Matt Tax—ReEsotvtion— 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word ‘‘ That ”’ to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “no financial scheme will be satisfactory which does not amend the Law 
with regard to the use of ingredients other than sugar, malt, and hops, in the 
brewing of beer for sale,’’—(Mr. Chaplin,)—instead thereof .. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question: ’—After short debate, Question put :—The House 
divided ; Ayes 125, Noes 52; Majority 73. —(Div List, No. 300.) 


Moh tgs again proposed, ‘That Mr, Speaker do now leave the 
air ; 
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[ July 28.) 


Customs and Inland Revenue (re-committed) Bill—continued. 
NartionaL eaneerrenn Pemvaiion, Mr. H. H. Fowler :—Debate 


thereon ee : 
Question, ‘ That Mr. Speaker do now lisive ‘the Chair,” oi, and egrecd 
to :—Bili considered in Committee : oe 


After short time spent therein, it being ten sibaten before Seven of the 
clock, the Chairman left the Chair to report Progress ; Committee to 
sit again this day. 


Parliamentary Elections (Corrupt and Illegal Practices) 
Bill [Bill 21j]— 

Order for Committee read:—Afoved, ‘‘That the Order for resuming 
the consideration of this Bill in Committee he discharged,”—(J/r. 
Attorney General) 

After short debate, Motion agreed to:—Order for Committee discharged : 
— Bill withdrawn. 


The House suspended its Sitting at five minutes to Seven of the clock. 





The House resumed its Sitting at Nine of the clock. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


ei 


Surrty—Order for Committee read ; Motion made, an1 Question proposed, 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair : ”’— 


MartTa—ADMINISTRATIVE Rerorus—DritisHh RutE—REso_vution— 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word ‘* That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “it is the opinion of this House that the long tried loyalty of the people of 
Malta to British rule deserves more consideration than it has received; that the 
several reports of Mr. Rowsell, Sir Penrose Julyan, and Mr. Keenan, as well as 
the numerously signed Petitions of the people, prove that great changes in the 
civil administration of the island are urgently required, and that Her Majesty’s 
Government ought to be doing more than they have been doing to carry out the 
needed reforms, and so to promote the prosperity and secure the contentment of 
the Maltese people,” —(Mr. Anderson,)—instead thereof ee 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question: ”’—After short debate, Question put, and ayreed to. 
Main Question again proposed, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave. the 
Chair: ”’— 


Tae Banxruptoy Act, 1869—Observations, Mr. Gregory; Reply, The 


Solicitor General ia a os ee 
Main Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 


SUPPLY—considered in Committee—Crvi, Service Estiwates— 
(In the Committee.) 
Crass II.—Sararies anp Expenses or Orvit DepartTMENTS. 


(1.) £29,105, to complete the sum for the House of Lords Offices. 

(2.) £36,461, to complete the sum for the House of Commons Offices. 

(3.) £35,653, to complete the sum for the Treasury. 

(4.) £62,234, to complete the sum for the Home Office. 

(5-) £46 ‘847, to complete the sum for the Foreign Office.—After short debate, Vote 
agreed to ee 

(6. ) £25,220, to complete the sum for the Colonial Office. 

(7.) £20, 438, to complete the sum for the Privy Council Office. 

(8.) £1,855, 'to complete the sum for the Privy Seal Office. 
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[July 28. ] 


Scppry—Crvit Service Estrmares—Committee—continued. 


(9.) £116,270, to complete the sum for the Board of Trade.—After short debate, 
Vote agreed ae 

(10.) £19,496, to complete the sum for the Charity Commission. — After short debate, 
Vote agreed to . 

(11.) £18,738, to complete the sum for the Civil Service Commission. 

(12.) £10,416,’to complete the sum for the Copyhold, Inclosure, and Tithe Commis- 
sion. —After short debate, Vote agreed to 

(13.) £4,350, to complete the sum for the Inclosure and Drainage Acts, Imprest 
Expenses. 

(14.) £38,974, to complete the sum for the Exchequer and Audit Department. 

(15.) £3, 972, to complete the sum for the Friendly Societies Registry. 

(16.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £358,145, 
be granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of 
March 1883, for the Salaries and Expenses of the Local Government Board, 
including various Grants in Aid of Local Taxation ”’ 

After debate, Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a sum, not exceeding 
£338,145, be granted, &c.,’’—(Colonel Alexander :\—After further short debate, 
Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question again proposed .. - ee 

After short debate, Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(17.) £10,571, to complete the sum for the Lunacy Commission, England 

After short de bate, Moved, ‘* That the Chairman do report Progress, and ask leave 
to sit again,” —(Mr. Biggar : :)-—After short debate, Question put, and negatived :— 
Vote agreed to. 

(18.) Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That a sum, not exceeding £42,357, 
be granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum nceessary to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of 
March 1883, for the Salaries and Expenses of the Mint, including the Expenses of 
the Coinage” 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £41,607, be 
granted, &c.,”—(Mr. Arthur O'Connor :)—After short debate, Question put, "and 
negatived. 

Original Question again proposed .. 

After short debate, Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(19.) £9,121, to complete the sum for the National Debt Office ee 

Moved, “That the Chairman do report Progress, and ask leave to sit again,’’ 
(Mr. Biggar :)—After short debate, Question put:—The Committee divided ; Ayes es 
7, Noes 58 ; Majority 61.—(Div. List, No. 301.) 

(20) £20, 849, to complete_the sum for the Patent Office, &c.—After short debate, 
Vote agree d to $5 

(21.) £17,626, to complete the sum for the Paymaster General's Office. 

(22.) £6, 768, to complete the sum for the Public Works Loan Commission.— After 
short debate, Vote agreed to 

(23-) ps ,466, to complete the sum "for the Record Office.— After short debate, Vote 
agreed to 

(24.) £43,426, to complete the sum for the Registrar General’s Office, England.— oa 
After short "debate, Vote agreed to ee 


Resolutions to be reported upon‘ Monday next ; Cuimaiates to sit again 
upon Monday next. 


Bombay Civil Fund Bill [Bill 225]— 


Moved, ‘That the Bill be now read a second time,”—( Zhe Marquess of 
Hartington) 

After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill "read a second time, and com- 
mitted for Thursday next. 


LORDS, MONDAY, JULY 31. 


Reserve Forcrs—The Queen’s Answer to the Address reported ‘2 
Eeyrt (Mimirary OpErations)—Co-OpEration oF THE SuLTan—Question, 


Earl De La Warr; Answer, Earl Granville a 


PaRLIAMENT—CoMMITTEE FoR Priviteces—Sessional Order amended re. 
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Arrears of Rent (Ireland) Bill (No. 205)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the House do now resolve itself into Committee,””—( The 
Lord Privy Seal) os 
After short debate, Motion agreed to:—House in Committee accordingly 
Amendments made; the Report thereof to be received 7o-morrow; and 
Standing Order No. XXXV. to be considered in order to its being 
dispensed with ; Bill to be printed as amended. (No. 213.) 


COMMONS, MONDAY, JULY 31. 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


—o0 a — 


Dover Harbour Bill (by ae 
Bill considered .. ee oe o- 


Moved, “ That Standing Orders 223 o 243 be suspended, and jthat the Bill be now 
read the third time,” —(Sir Charles Forster.) 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word ‘‘ That,’’ to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “it is not desirable to confer on the Dover Harbour Board the powers 
sought for in this Bill, to construct a Harbour in Dover Bay, because this Board, 
by its constitution, is not suited for supervising or managing a great national 
work; and, finally, that there are important public rights involved in this 
objectionable scheme, which will be seriously injured by this Bill being passed,” 
—(Sir George Balfour,)—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question: ’’—After short debate, Question put, and agreed to. 
Main Question put, and agreed to :—Queen’s Consent signified :—Bill read 

the third time, and passed. 


QUESTIONS. 


Prorection oF Person AND Property (IRELAND) Act, 1881—Mr. James 
Murrny—Question, Mr. O’Kelly ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan me 

Poor Law (IrELaAND)—THE CHAIRMAN OF THE CarRtow Boarp or GuarR- 
p1ans—Question, Mr. Arthur O’Connor; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

Eoypr—Miirary Exprepirion—Composition oF THE Force—TRoops For 
Ecypt—Question, Mr. Schreiber ; Answer, Mr. Childers 

Convict Prisons (Inetanp)—UNorricrar InsPEcTION— Question, Sir R. 
Assheton Cross; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan .. 

Navy—Tue Royat Marines — Brever Paiasvenie—tucsiied: Colonel 
Makins; Answer, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman es ee 


Protection oF Person AND Property (Inetanp) Act, 1881—Mr. Denis 
Mo.tuican—Question, Mr. Justin M‘Carthy ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan.. 

Inp1a—Consvuts at THE Native States—Tnwe Case or Mr. Sirpiczer— 
Question, Mr. Onslow; Answer, The Marquess of Hartington 

TranDE AND ComMMERCE—WInE Imports, 1881—Question, Mr. Norwood ; 
Answer, Mr. Gladstone ot es 

Tue Orvin Servick Commissionzrs—SoaLe or FExs on APPOINTMENTS IN 
H.M. Docxyarps—Question, Sir H. Drummond Wolff; Answer, Mr. 
Courtney 

Arrears oF RENT (Irztann) But—Tue Eatcration Oravses—GEnERAL 
Emicration From InELanp—Question, Mr. Rathbone; Answer, Mr. 
Trevelyan 

THe Maaisrracy (Ineranp)—Mr. Hu, RM. —Question, Mr. Justin 
M‘Carthy ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan ee : es 
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[July 31.) 
Post Orrice—TxHe Lerrer Carriers—Tue New Scate—Question, Mr. 
Callan; Answer, Mr. Fawcett ee 


Army—TuE Guarps’ Reovrations—Explanation, Mr. Childers 

MEtRopouitaAN ImProvVEMENTS —Hype Park Corner — Questions, Mr. 
Labouchere, Lord Elcho; Answers, Mr. Shaw Lefevre .. 

Scortanp—TuHEe MeEpIcAL Grant—Question, Mr. Ramsay; Answer, Mr. 
Courtney - 

PaRLiAMENT—ARRANGEMENT oF "Pustic Bustness—Questions, Sir John 
Hay, Sir Stafford Northcote; Answers, Mr. Gladstone . 

Eeyrr (Poxirica Arrarrs)—Tne CoNFERENCE—LETTER oF ARABI Paswa, 

&c.—Questions, Mr. Bourke, Mr. M‘Coan, Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Sir 

Walter B. Barttelot; Answers, Sir Charles W. Dilke, Mr. Gladstone. . 


Army Reserve Force—Her Majesty’s Answer to the Address reported .. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


— 10: ——- 


Customs and Inland Revenue (re-commitied) Bill [ Bill ny ae 
Bill considered in Committee [ Progress 28th July | 
After long time spent therein, Bill reported; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Wednesday. 


East Inpra (Expenses oF Miuirary Expeptrion to Eoyrr)—-ReEso.vrion. 
[ADJOURNED DepaTe}— 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Question [27th July], 


‘*That, Her Majesty having directed a Military Expedition of Her Forces charged upon 
the Revenues of India to be despatched for service in Egypt, this House consents 
that the Revenues of India shall be applied to defray the expenses of the Military 
operations which may be carried on by such Forces beyond the external frontiers 
of Her Majesty’s Indian Possessions,’’— (Secretary Sir William Harcourt.) 


Question again proposed :—Debate resumed . . 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “'That’’ to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘‘ the whole charges which may be thrown upon the Revenues of India by the 
Military operations proposed to be undertaken in Egypt should be repaid out of the 
Revenues of this Country,’’—(Mr. Onslow,)—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘* That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 

the Question :””—After long debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

‘Amendment proposed, after the word “ shall,” to insert the words “ sub- 
ject to any future decision of Parliament 7 Mr. Secretary Childers :) 

—Question, ‘‘ That those words be there inserted,” put, and agreed to. 

Main Question, as amended, put :—The House divided ; Ayes 140, Noes 

23 ; Majority 117.—(Div. List, No. 303.) 

Resolved, That, Her Majesty having directed a Military Expedition of Her Forces 
charged upon the Revenues of India to be despatched for service in Egypt, this House 
consents that the Revenues of India shall, subject to any future decision of Parlia- 
ment, be applied to defray the expenses of the Military o pation which may be 
carried on by such Forces beyond the external frontiers of Her Majesty’s Indian 

ossessions. 


Surrty—Order for Committee read ; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair : »— 


Law and Porice—Tue tate Mysterious DisaPpEaraANces aT WEST 
Ham—ReEso.urion—Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “as the population of West Ham and the adjacent parishes has been and is 
rapidly increasing, it is desirable that the police force should also be increased, 
so as to maintain its relative — to the population,’’—(Colonel Makins,)— 
instead thereof .. 7" eel, 2 ee 
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Suprty—Order for Committee read—continued. 

Question proposed, “That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question :’’—After short debate, Amendment, by leave, with- 
drawn. 

Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
' agreed to. 





SUPPLY —considered in Committee—Crvm Service EstrmaTes— 
(In the Committee.) 


Crass II.—SanariEs AND Expenses oF Orvit, DEPARTMENTS. 


(1.) £353,450, to complete the sum for Stationery and Printing.—After short debate, 
Vote agreed to . ee o 

(2.) £15,187, to complete the sum for the Woods, Forests, &c. Office. 

(3-) £30,480, to complete the sum for the Works and Public Buildings Office. 

(4.) Motion ‘made, and Question proposed, ‘That a sum, not exceeding £13,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 3lst day of March 
1883, for Her Majesty’s Foreign and other Secret Services ”’ 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £8,000, be 
granted, &c.,”’—(Mr. T. P. O’ Connor :)—After short debate, Motion, by leave, with- 
drawn. 

Original Question put :—The Committee divided ; Ayes 77, Noes 12; Majority 65.— 
(Div. List, No. per 

(5-) Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That a sum, not exceeding £4,171, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
willcome in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 
1883, for the Salaries and Expenses of the Department of the Queen’s and Lord 
Treasurer's Remembrancer in Exchequer, Scotland, of certain Officers in Scotland, 
and other Charges formerly on the Hereditary Revenue’ 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £3,987, be 
granted, &e.,’’"—(Mr. Arthur O'Connor :)—After short debate, Question put, and 
negatived. 

Original Question again proposed 

After shart debate, Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a ‘sum, not exceed- 
ing £3,953, be granted, &e.,”—(Mr. Biggar :)—After further short debate, Motion, 
by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question agaip proposed .. 

Motion made, and Question put, ‘‘ That a sum, not exceeding £3 973, be granted, 
&e.,’’—(Mr. Biggar :)—The Committee divided ; Ayes 25, Noes 54; Majority 29.— 
(Div. List, No. 305.) 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(6.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £9,807, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 3lst day of March 
1883, for the Salaries and Expenses of the Fishery Board in Scotland and for 
Grants in Aid of Piers and Quays”’ 

After short debate, Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a ‘sum, not exceed- 
ing £4,807, be granted, &c. (Colonel Alexander :)—After further short debate, 
Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question again proposed .. ee oe 

After short debate, Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(7.) £3,994, to complete the sum for the Lunacy Commission, Scotland. 

(8.) £4, 737, to complete the sum for the Registrar General’s Office, Scotland.—After 
short debate, Vote agreed to 

(9.) £23,621, to complete the sum for the Board of Supervision for Relief of the Poor, 
and for Public Health, Scotland.—After short debate, Vote agreed to ee 


Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow ; Committee to sit again Zo-morrow. 


SuppLy—Rerort—Resolutions [28th July | reported 

Resolutions 1 to 7, inclusive, agreed to. 

Resolution 8 read a second time:—oved, ‘‘That this House doth agree 
with the Committee in the said Resolution :’—After short debate, 
Question put :—The House divided; Ayes 43, Noes 19; Majority 24.— 
(Div. List, No. 306.) 

\ Resolutions 9 to 15, inclusive, agre:d to. 
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Suprpty—Rerort—continued. 
Resolution 16 read a second time:—After short debate, Resolution 
agreed to. 
Subsequent Resolutions, 17 to 24, inclusive, agreed to. 


MOTIONS. 


— >! Oia 


Royat Irish Constasunary (Pay, &c.)—ResoLuTion— 


Moved, “‘ That this House will, To-morrow, resolve itself into a Committee to consider 
of authorising the increase of pay of certain officers of the Royal Irish eres 
Force, and of amending the Acts | veqelaling the same,”—(Mr. Trevelyan) 

Question put (Queen’s Recommendation signified) :—The House divided ; 

Ayes 25, Noes None; Majority 25.—(Div. List, No. 307.) 


Mercantile Marine Fund ne Bill—Ordered ies Mr. Chamber sa Mr. John 
Holms) . ee 


LORDS, TUESDAY, AUGUST 1. 


Arrears of Rent (Ireland) Bill (No. 213)— 

Order of the Day for Report of Amendments; and Standing Order 
No. XXXYV. to be considered in order to its being dispensed with, read 

After short debate, Report of Amendments considered accordingly. 

After debate, Jfoved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 3° ora Lord Privy id 
Seal ‘ ; 

Motion agreed to. 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill do pass,’ ’—( The Lord Privy Seal) . 

After debate, Bill passed, and sent to the Commons. 


Settled Land Bill— 


Commons Amendments considered (according to Order), and agreed to ., 


Navy (Sare-Buripinc)—Morion ror Returns— 


Moved, That there be laid before this House Returns of— 

“1, Steam ships (ironclad) now building, with the state of forwardness in each case, 
the thickness of armour proposed ; stating also whether the armour-plating is to be 
carried from end to end of the vessel, the number and weight of guns, whether 
breech or muzzle loading, and estimated draught of water ; 

“2. The number of swift cruisers now building, estimated speed in each case and state 
of forwardness ; 

“3. The number of vessels of every class which it is intended shall be laid down during 
the present year,’—( The Viscount Sidmouth) ° ee 


After short debate, Motion (by leave of the House) withdrawn. 


Mercoant Sarepinc Acts—Co.LilisioN BETWEEN THE ‘‘ MAyFLY”? AND 
“ VaLHALLA ” orF Dunceness—Question, Lord Colville of Culross; 
Answer, Lord Sudeley 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, AUGUST 1. 
QUESTIONS. 


—o.0.o— 


Army—Tue Norvorx Recment—Question, Mr. Birkbeck; Answer, Mr. 
Childers 

Crime (InELanp)—NocrurnaL Arracks—Rerurn—Question, Mr. Belling- 
ham; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

Paruiament — Business OF THE Hovsz — Government Awnurttes AND 

Assurance Bitt—Question, Mr. Repton; Answer, Mr, Fawcett ,, 
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Eeyrr (Porttican Arrains)—Tue ConrErENcE—Meetine oF Uremas, &c. 
AT Carro—Questions, Mr. Bourke, Mr. J. Lowther, Lord Elecho; An- 
swers, Sir Charles W. Dilke 

Eoypr (Minirary Expepirion)— Composition oF THE Forces—Questions, 
Mr. Gorst, Mr. Joseph Cowen ; Answers, Mr. Childers, Sir Charles W. 
Dilke 

MeErcHanr Surprixe Acrs—Cotttston BETWEEN cue “ Mayrty” AND 
‘‘ VALHALLA’? oFF DunGENEss — Question, Mr. Birkbeck; Answer, 
Mr. Chamberlain 

EpvucationaL ENDOWMENTS (ScorLanp) Bur—Tne Commusstoners—Ques- 
tion, Mr. Henderson ; Answer, Mr. Mundella 

Epvcation DgparTMent-——SELWYN CoLLEGE, CamsrrcEe—Question, Mr. 
W. Fowler; Answer, Mr. Mundella 

THe Crvin SERVICE CommisstonErs—ScALE or Fers on APPomnTMENTS IN 
H.M. Dockyarps—Question, Sir H. Drummond Wolff; Answer, Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman av ee 

Navy—Tue Navat Sick Berru Srarr—Question, Mr. Gorst; Answer, 
Mr. Campbell-Bannerman .. 

Ecyrt—Tue Suez Canat—M. Ferprnanp ‘DE LxssEPs— ~Question, The 
Earl of Bective ; Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke 

Par LiAMENT—ARRANGEMENT oF Pustic Business—Questions, Sir Stafford 
Northcote, Mr. J. Lowther, Sir Walter B. Barttelot; Answers, Mr. 
Gladstone, Mr. Childers 

Inrtanp—Tue Asststant Unpgr SECRETARY TO THE Lorp ‘Lrevrenant— 
Question, Mr. Sexton; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

PaRLIAMENT—BusinEss OF THE House (Purrina THE Quzstion)—Ques- 
tion, Mr. Ritchie; Answer, Mr. Gladstone 

Iypra (Bompay)—Repuction or THE Exrort Durty on Or1um—Question, 
Mr. Cropper; Answer, The Marquess of Hartington .. 

Tne Royat Irish ConstaputaRy—Removine Pracarps—Question, Mr. 
Biggar ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

Evictions (IREt: AND)—Eart or ANNESLEY’S Esrate at Guan, Co. Cavan 
—Question, Mr. Biggar; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—1 01: oo 


Municipal Corporations Bill {Bill 113] 
Bill, as amended, considered .. 
After debate, Moved, “That the Bill be now read the third time,’ i Ur. 
Hibbert) ne o% 
Motion agreed to :—Bill read the third time, and passed. 


Surrry—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair : ”— 


Navy—Tue Navat Reserve—Observations, Mr. Gourley, General Sir 
George Balfour; Reply, Sir Thomas mens Observations, — 
Price 


Question put, and mnie to. 


SUPPLY—considered in Committee—Navy Estrmmates— 
(In the Committee. ) 


(1.) £181,089, Admiralty Office. 

(2.) £195, 416, Coast Guard Service and Royal Naval Reserves, &c.—After short 
debate, Vote agreed to 

(3.) £113, 691, Scientifie Branch. —After short debate, Vote agreed to 

(4-) Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That a sum, not exceeding £1,447, 268, 
be granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Expenses of the Dockyards and Naval 
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Suprry—Navy Estimates—Committee—continued. 
Yards at Home and Abroad, which will come in course of fromm during the year 
ending on the 31st day of March 1883 ” os 

After long debate, Question put, and agreed to. 

(§.) £70,787, Victualling Yards at Home and Abroad. 

(6.) £64,465, Medical Establishments at Home and Abroad. 

(7-) £22, 016, Marine Division. 

(8.) £1, 129, 500, Naval Stores for Building and Repairing the Fleet, &c.—After 
short debate, Vote agreed to 

(9.) £767,153, Machinery and Ships built by Contract, &e.—After short debate, 
Vote agreed to 

(10.) £479,603, New Works, Buildings, Yard Machinery, and Repairs. —After short 

debate, Vote agreed to 

(t1.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a ‘sum, not exceeding £69,375, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Expense of Medicines, Medical Stores, ‘ke. Li 
which will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of 
March 1883” 

Motion es, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £61,475, be 
granted, &c.,’"—(Mr. Thomasson :)—After short debate, Question put :—The Com- 
mittee divided ; Ayes 7, Noes 62; Majority 55.—(Div. List, No. 309.) 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(12.) £9,973, Martial Law, &c.—After short debate, Vote agreed to. 

(13. Motion made, and Question proposed, “ ‘That a sum, not exceding £118,936, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Expense of various Miscellaneous Services, 
which will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of 
March 1883 ”’ P 

After short debate, Moved, “ That the Chairman do report Progress, and ask leave to 
sit again,’”—( Mr. Callan :)—After further short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(14.) £873,688, Half Pay, &c. to Officers of Navy and Marines. 

(15.) £866,127, ’ Military Pensions and Allowances.—After short debate, Vote agreed to 

(16.) £330, 535, Civil Pensions and Allowances. 

(17.) £123,700, Extra Estimate for Services not Naval, Freight, &c. on account of 
the Army Department. —After short debate, Vote agreed to 

(18.) £155,457, Greenwich Hospital and School.—After short debate, Vote agreed to 


Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow ; Committee to sit again To-morrow. 


Supriy—Reprort—Resolutions | 31st July] reported “9 
Resolutions 1 to 5, inclusive, agreed to. 
Resolution 6 :—After short debate, Resolution agreed to. 
Remaining Resolutions agreed to. 


Poor Law Amendment Bill [Bill 251)— 
Order for Committee read... és és 
After short debate, Bill considered in Committee. 
After short time spent therein, Bill reported, without Amendment :—Bill 
read the third time, and passed. 


Agtalet Holdings, Notices of Removal (Scotland) Bill 
Bill considered in Committee .. 
After short time spent therein, Bill reported ; ‘as amended, to be considered 
upon Thursday, and to be printed. [ Bill 259.] 


MOTIONS. 


— Oo 


Revenue, Friendly Societies, and National Debt Bill— 
Considered in Committee ais os oe 
Moved, “‘ That the Chairman be directed to move the House, that leave be given to 
bring in a Bill for amending the Laws relating to Customs and Inland Revenue, and 
Postage and other Stamps, and for making further provision respecting the National 
Debt, and charges payable out of the Public Revenue, or by the Commissioners for the 
Reduction of the National Debt ; and for other purposes,” —(Lord Richard Grosvenor.) 
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Revenue, Friendly Societies, and National Debt Bili—continued. 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Resolution reported :—Bill ordered 


(Mr. Courtney, Mr. Herbert Gladstone); presented, and read the first 
time. [ Bill 260.] 


. PARLIAMENT—ADJOURNMENT OF THE HovsE— 


Moved, ‘‘ That this House do now adjourn” ee ee 
After short debate, Motion agreed to. 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 2. 
QUESTIONS. 


— oOo 


Eoyrr (Mruirary Orgrations)—ALLEGED Misconpuct or A Picker or 
THE 60TH RirLes—Questions, Sir Stafford Northcote ; Answers, Lord 
Richard Grosvenor, Sir Arthur Hayter mA - 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—— io 


Educational Endowments (Scotland) Bill [Bill 253)— 


Order for Consideration, as amended, read . 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill, as amended, be now considered, 7 (Mr. 
Mundella : :)—After short debate, Question put, and agreed to:—Bill, as 


amended, considered s 
After debate, Moved, ‘ That the Bill be now read the third time, as. 


(Mr. Mundella) 
After further short debate, Question put, "and agreed to :—Bill read 
the third time, and passed. 


Roya Irish Constaputary (Pay, &c.)— 
Order for Committee read :—Moved, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave 
the Chair,””—( Mr. Trevelyan) “ ae oe 
After debate, Question put, and agreed to. 
Matter considered in Committee ee 


Moved, ‘‘ That it is expedient to amend the Acts eiainanis the Pay, Pensions, ia 
Retirement of certain Officers of the Royal Irish Constabulary Force,”—( Mr. 


Trevelyan.) 
After short debate, Question put, and agreed to:—Resolution to be 
reported Zo-morrow. 


Customs and Inland Revenue Bill [Bill 239 |— 


Bill, as amended, considered ., 
After short debate, Bill to be read the third time To-morrow. 


Entail (Scotland) Bill [Lords] [Bill 248 |— 
Order for Committee read :— Moved, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 


Chair” oe 
After short debate, it being a ne of an ake before Six of the pets 
the Debate stood adjourned till Zo-morrow. 


Surriy—Rerort—Resolutions [1st August] reported oe ee 


After short debate, Resolutions agreed to. 
And it being Six of the clock, the House was adjourned without Question 


first put till Zo-morrcw. 
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Answers, The Earl of Morley : 77 


Civil Imprisonment (Scotland) Bill (No. 208)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( The Earl of Rosebery) 
Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed to a Committee 
of the Whole House Zo-morrow. 


Electric Lighting Bill (No. 212)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2°,”—( Zhe Lord Sudeley) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to: :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole House on 7uesday next. 


Eeypr—Tue Riors at ALEXANDRIA—MAssAorE OF EvuroPEANs—Question, 
Observations, Earl De La Warr; Reply, Earl Granville ax 


Army (Avuxiuiary Forces)—Tue Miritra Act, 1875—Question, The Earl 
of Galloway; Reply, The Earl of iorley saa ae The Mar- 
quess of Lothian : oe 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, AUGUST 3. 
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—70o—— 


Brazic—Tue Sr. Joun Det Rey Mining Company—Stave-Horpine By 
Enouisn Supsects—Question, Mr. M‘Coan; Answer, Sir William 
Harcourt 

Tue Royat Irisx ConsranuLARY—FAtse CHARGE oF Arrack upon Sus- 
ConsraBLE Finney—Question, Mr. Sexton ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan .. 
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Mr. Biggar; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 
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Mr. Healy ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

Tue Macisrracy (IrELAND)—Mr. W. M. Miter, R.M. — Question, Mr. 
Healy ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

THe CHARITY ComMrsstoNERS—CONTINUANCE OF THE EnpowEp Scnoots 
Commission—Question, Mr. J. G. Talbot; Answer, Mr. Mundella 
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tion, Lord Eustace Cecil; Answer, Mr. Dodson ; 

STATE OF InELAND—PROcLAMATION oF County Wicktow—Question, Mr. 
M‘Coan ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

Moved, ‘‘ That this House do now adjourn,’ __( Mr. Mt Coan : :)—after short 
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Poor Law (Inetanp)—Tue Betrast Union—Question, Mr. Biggar; An- 
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Army—ARMY Paymasrens—Question, Mr. Biggar; Answer, Mr. Childers 
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Sir Charles W. Dilke 
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Army —Roman CatHotic CHAPLAINS— Question, Mr. Moore Answer, Sir 
Arthur Hayter 

Tue Irish Lanp Commission (Exraxazs)—Questions, Mr. ” @ibson ; An- 
swer, Mr. Courtney 

VaccinaTION—ALLEGED Dxatxu ‘OF CumpRen. AT Norwicn "PROM EFrEcrs 
or OpERATION—TuHE RePort—Question, Mr. P. A. Taylor; Answer, 
Mr. Dodson .. 

Ecypt—Tue Porte AND THE REVENUES oF Eayrr—Question, Mr. Labou- 
chere; Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke 

Crmanan Law (InsLanp)—Casxs or Parrick Retzy anv James Youre 
—Questions, Mr. Tottenham; Answers, The ‘aera General for 
Ireland 
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Army (Avuxiiary Forces)—ExaminaTion oF VoLuNTzER OFrFICERS— 
Question, Mr. Moss; Answer, Mr. Childers . 

Matra—Tue Executive Covunor—Question, Mr. Anderson ; Answer, Mr. 
Evelyn Ashley 

Keyrr (Minirary ExpEprrion)—Masor GENERAL Fempine, C.B. —Ques- 
tion, Colonel Alexander; Answer, Mr. Childers . i 

Eeyrt (Mruirary EXpEpTI0N) ALLEGED Misconpucr or A Picker oF 
THE 60TH RirLes—Questions, Mr. Tottenham ; Answers, Mr. Childers 

Partiament—Pusiic Business—ARREARS oF RENT (IrnrtanD) Bi1— 
Questions, Sir R. Assheton Cross, Mr. J. Lowther, Mr. Gibson, Mr. 
Macfarlane, Colonel Nolan; Answers, Mr. Gladstone .. 

Army (AUXILIARY Forczs)—Tuz Minit1a—Question, Colonel Stanley ; : 
Answer, Mr. Childers j 

Tue Onannet TunneEL Scuzmz—Questions, Mr. Bromley Davenport ; 
Answer, Mr. Childers 

Portucat—Native EmicRATION FROM Mozausiavz—Question, Mr. Arthur 
Pease ; Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke 

Eoyrt—Lerrer or Arasl Pasoa—Question, Mr. M‘ Coan ; Answer, Mr. 
Gladstone 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


——:0: —— 


Reserve Forces Acts Consolidation Bill [ Bill 124)— 
Bill considered in Committee .. 
After short time spent therein, Bill reported, as amended, to be con- 
sidered To-morrow. 


Militia Acts Consolidation Bill [Bill 123]— 
Order for Committee read :— Moved, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair,”—(MMr. Childers) . _ 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill considered in Committee .. 
After short time spent therein, Bill reported; as amended, to be con- 
sidered 7o-morrow. 


Surrty—Order for Committee read ; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair : ’”’— 


Sourn Arrica (NataLt)—Narive Sussects or THE CRowN—RESOLUTION— 
Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, praying Her Majesty 
that She will be graciously pleased to give directions that there be laid hefore this 
House, further Papers relating to the policy pursued by the Government of Natal 
towards the Native subjects of the British seal —(Sir Goon, ge Campbell, ‘i 
instead thereof 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Guestion: ’”__ After short debate, Question put, and agreed to, 


Main ne again proposed, ‘“‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair :’ 


Protection oF Person AND Property (IrELAND) Act, 1881—RELEASE 
oF PERSONS DETAINED UNDER THE "a aaauaaaanan Mr. Sexton ; 
Reply, Mr. Trevelyan ; short debate thereon > 

Law np Porice (Encranp)—Insgcurity or Lirz anD Prorerty— 
Observations, Mr. Stanley Leighton; Reply, Mr. —— Observa- 
tions, Mr. Arthur O’Connor i 


Main Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 
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SUPPLY—considered in Committee—Orviz Service Estriwates— 
(In the Committee.) 


Crass II.—Sararres AnD Expenses or Crvit DEPARTMENTS. 
(1.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £4,587, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 
1883, for the Salaries of the Officers and Attendants of the Household of the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland and other Expenses” 650 
After short debate, Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That a sum, not exceed- 
ing £2,587, be granted, &c.,’ *—(Colonel Nolan :)—After further short debate, Ques- 
tion put:—The Committee divided ; Ayes 9, Noes 111; Majority 102.—(Div. List, 
No. 311.) 
Original Question again proposed . +. 663 
Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a “sum, not exceeding £3,025, be 
granted, &e.,” .,’—(Mr. Biggar :)—After short debate, Question put :—The Com- 
mittee divided ; Ayes 23, Noes 102; Majority 79.—(Div. List, No. 312.) 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 
(2.) Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That a sum, not exceeding £26,106, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 
1883, for the Salaries and Expenses of the Offices of the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland in Dublin and London, and Subordinate Departments” 666 
After long debate, Question put:—The Committee divided; Ayes 94, Noes 4; Ma- 
jority 90.—(Div. List, No. 313.) 
(3.) £1,203, to complete the sum for the Charitable Donations and Bequests Office, 
Treland.— After short debate, Vote agreed to 706 
Motion made, and Question, That the Chairman do report Progress, and ask leave 
to sit again,”—(Mr. Trevelyan,)—put, and agreed to. 


Resolutions to be reported 7o-morrow ; Committee to sit again Zo-morrow. 


Government Annuities and Assurance Bill Ln 190]— 
Order for Committee read... ‘ .. 707 
Bill considered in Committee. 
Committee report Progress ; to sit again Zo-morrow. 


Parcel Post Bill | Bill 254 |— 
Bill considered in Committee | Progress 2nd August} 707 
After short time spent therein, Bill reported ; as amended, to be considered 


To-morrow. 


Customs and Inland Revenue Bill | Bill 239]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read the third time,”—( Mr. Courtney) .. 709 
Amendment proposed, to leave out the words “‘ now read the third time,” 
in order to insert the word ‘‘ re-committed,””—( Ur. Warton, )—instead 
thereof. 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read the third time, and passed. 


Bombay Civil Fund Bill | Bill 225)— 
Order for Committee read :— Moved, ‘‘ That Mr. nericue do now leave the 
Chair,”’—( The Marquess of Hartington) 7 ; .. 710 
After short debate, Bill considered in Committee 714 
After short time spent therein, Bill reported, without Amendment ; to be 
read the third time Zo-morrow. 


Artizans’ Dwellings Bill [Bill 255)|— 
Order for Committee read :—Moved, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair,” —( Mr. Shaw Lefevre) ‘ -. 714 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘‘ in the opinion of this House, the cost of carrying out all improvement schemes 
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Artizans’ Dwellings Bill—continned, 
in the Metropolis under this Act should be defrayed by the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, and not charged wholly upon the locality,” —(Mr. Ritchie,)— instead 
thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question: ’’—After short debate, Amendment, by leave, with- 
drawn. 

Main Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to:—Bill considered in Committee .. 

After short time spent therein, Bill reported ; as amended, to be considered 
To-morrow. 


Merchant Shipping (Mercantile Marine Fund) Bill [Bill 256]— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Mr. Evelyn 
Ashley) i 
After short debate, Question ‘put, and agreed to:—Bill read a second 
time, and committed for To-morrow. 


Revenue, Friendly Societies, and National Debt Bill | Bill 260] 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(J/r. Courtney) 
After short debate, Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time, 

and committed for Monday next. 


Allotments (re-committed) Bill [Bill 227|— 
Bill considered in Committee .. 
After short time spent therein, Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
To-morrow. 





Royal Irish Constabulary (Pay, &c.) Bill—Resolution [August 2] reported, and 
agreed to :—Bill ordered (Mr. Trevelyan, Mr. Attorney General for Ireland) : presented, 
and read the first time [Bill 264] oe é< 7 


LORDS, FRIDAY, AUGUST 4. 


Ecypt—Tue Riots at ALEXANDRIA—MassacrE or Evroprans—Explana- 
tion, Earl Granville 


Eeyrt (Potrrican Arrairs)—Mortion ror Papers— 
Moved, ‘‘ That there be laid before this House further papers se 
the Affairs of Egypt,” —(TZhe Lord Lamington) ; 
After short debate, Motion (by leave of the House) withdrawn. 


Arrica (Sourn)—Cerewayo, Ex-Kine or ZuLvuLanp—Visit To THIS 
Country—OrriciaL Recertion—Question, epeesiaged Lord Norton ; 
Reply, The Earl of Kimberley 


Mercnant Suippine Acts—Emicrant Suirs (Canaoa)—Quostion, Observa- 
tions, Lord Emly ; Reply, Lord Sudeley .. 


Tretanp—Tue Lasovrers’ Leacue—Question, Earl Peitiindd Answer, 
Lord Carlingford a4 ee 


Wellesley Bridge (Limerick) Bill (No. 207)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( The Lord Thurlow) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to: :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and com- 
mitted for Monday next. 


Tue Royat Irish Constasutary—Question, Observations, The Earl of 
Milltown ; Reply, Lord Carlingford o - . 
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COMMONS, FRIDAY, AUGUST 4. 


Brazit—TxHe Province or Mivas Gerars—Siave-HoLpine By ENGLIsH 
Sussects—Question, Mr. O’Kelly ; Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke 
Strate or IreELtanD—OraANGE Demonstration AT Lurcan—Question, Mr. 

Sexton; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 


Protection oF Person AND PROPERTY (IrEtanp) Act, 1881—Mr. GEOFFREY 


PowER—Questions, Mr. Redmond; Answers, Mr. Trevelyan . 

Crme AnD OvrracE (IrELAND)—THE Arrray at BaLtina—Sun-Insrroror 
Batt oF THE ConsTABULARY—Question, Mr. O’Connor Power; An- 
swer, Mr. Trevelyan 

THE SEED Rate (IRELAND) —SwinrorD Unton—Question, Mr. 0’ Connor 
Power; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

Prevention oF OriMe (IRELAND) Act—Guisnorovcn SPECIAL Perry 
Srsstons—Question, Mr. Sexton ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

Crime (IRELAND)—ALLEGED OurracE IN Stico—Questions, Mr. Sexton ; 
Answers, Mr. Trevelyan .. 

Fisi—Tue Lanp Commisston—Question, Sir Henry Holland ; Answer, Mr. 
Evelyn Ashley 

TurkEY—THe War InpEMNITY—Quoestion, Baron Henry De W orms ; 
Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke 

Navy—Re- 70: reggae aaa Sir John Hay ; Answer, Mr. Camp- 
bell-Bannerman 

Customs CoNnsoLIDATION Act, 1876—* Trish Natrona, Lanp LEaGuE 
Frour’’—Srizure at Jiverrpoor—Question, Mr. Sexton; Answer, 
Mr. Courtney 

Cyprus (Frnance)— Question, Mr. Arthur Arnold; Answer, Mr. Courtney 

AcricuttuRAL Lanourers oF IrELAND—A Royat Commission—Question, 
Mr. Justin M‘Carthy ; Answer, Mr. Gladstone 

PaRLIAMENT—BusineEss OF THE Hovuse—A SaturpDay Sirrinc—Questions, 
Mr. J. Lowther, Mr. Marjoribanks, Sir Walter B. Barttelot ; Answers, 
Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Childers 

Passencer Acts—Royat NerHernanps Sreamsnie Company—Int TREAT- 
MENT OF Emicrants—Question, Mr. Moore; Answer, Mr. Chamberlain 

Army (Avuximiary Forces) — Catiise Our THE First Crass Army 
Reserve—Question, Sir Henry Fletcher; Answer, Mr. Childers 2 

Prevention oF Crime (IrELAND) Act—THEe Atren CLAvsEs—Question, 
Mr. Salt; Answer, Sir William Harcourt 

Eoypr—ComMuntcation with ARABI PasHa—Question, Sir Walter B. 
Barttelot; Answer, Mr. Gladstone 

FIsHERIES (IneLAND)— EMPLOYMENT OF A Guxpoat—Question, Mr. Arthur 
O’Connor ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

THe Roya Irisi ConsTaBuLARY—ALLEGED Discontent—Question, Mr. 
Callan ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

Poor Law (ENGLAND) —PROsELYTISM In a WorxKHovsE Scxoor—Question, 
Mr. O’Shea; Answer, Mr. Dodson ‘ 

Crimz (Inetaxp)—AutxcED Acrartan Murper my West Crare—Ques- 
tion, Mr. O’Shea; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

Eeyrr (Mruitary OPERATIONS)—OCOUPATION OF Svez—Question, Baron 


Henry De Worms; Answer, Mr. Childers ba 
ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—enQron—— 


Suprry—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair : ?— 
Passenger Acts—Emicrant Suips—ResotvTion— 
Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word ‘‘That’’ to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “in the opinion of this House, the siemindis Acts mae revision and 
reform,’’—(Mr. Moore,)—instead thereof 
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Suppty—Order for Committee read—continued. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question :’”’—After short debate, Question put, and agreed to. 


Main Question again proposed, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair: ”— 

Scorranp—CroFfrTers In THE Istanp or SkyE—A Royat Commissron— 
Observations, Mr. Macfarlane ; Reply, The Lord Advocate :—Debate 
thereon d 

Tue Irisu Lanp Comattsston—J UDICIAL Rext rs—Observations, Mr. J ustin 
M‘Carthy; Reply, Mr. Trevelyan :—Short debate thereon 

Arrica (Sourn)—Tue TransvAAt—Tue Borers anp THE NATIVE TRIBES 
Fogg Mr. R. N. Fowler, Mr. Cropper; Reply, Mr. Evelyn 
Ashley 4 

ParttaMentary Execrions—Vorine Parers—Observations, Mr. Warton 


Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 


SUPPLY—considered in Committee—Civin Service EstimatEs— 
(In the Committee.) 


Crass IT.—Sauartes anp Expenses oF Civin DeparTMENTs. 


(1.) £85,244, to complete the sum for the Local Government Board, Ireland.—After 
debate, Vote agreed to 
(2.) Motion made, and Question proposed, s That a a sum, not exceeding £28,031, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 
1883, for the Salaries and Expenses of the Office of Public Works in Ireland” .. 
After short debate, Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘“‘ That a sum, not exceed- 
ing £26,931, be granted, &c.,’’—(Mr. Arthur O'Connor :)—After further debate, 
Question put :—The Committee divided ; Ayes 10, Noes 86; Majority 76. —(Div. 
List, No. 314.) 
Original Question put, and agrecd to. 
(3. 5 £3,170, to complete the sum for the Record Office, Ireland. 
(4.) £14,5 552, to complete the sum for the Registrar General’ s Office, Ireland.—After 
short debate, Vote agreed to 
(5.) £14,388, to complete the sum for the Valuation and Boundary Survey, Ireland. 


Crass III.—Law ann Justice. 


(6.) £46,138, to complete the sum for Law Charges.—After short debate, Vote 
agreed to 
(7.) £2,031, to complete the sum for Public Prosecutor's Office.— After short debate, 
Vote ‘agreed to . 
(8.) £120,436, to complete the sum for Criminal Prosecutions, Sheriffs’ Expenses, 
&e.— After short debate, Vote agreed to 
(9.) £101,017, to complete the sum for the Chancery Division and Supreme Court 
generally. — After short debate, Vote agreed to 
(10.) £76,209, to complete the sum for the Central Office of the Supreme Court of 
Judicature. “After short de bate, Vote agreed to 
(1 2 ) £56,990, to complete the sum for Probate, &c. Registries of the High Court of 
ustice. 
(12) £6,162, to complete the sum for the Admiralty Registry of the High Court of 
ustice. 
(13.) £8,971, to complete the sum for the Wreck Commission.—After short debate, 
Vote ag reed OD tas 
(14.) £20,136, to complete the sum ‘for the London Bankruptcy Court.—After short 
debate, V Tote agreed to 
(15.) £325,039, to complete the sum 1 for the County Courts.—After short debate, 
Vote agreed MO ae 
(16.) oy ,442, to complete the sum for the Land Registry —After short debate, Vote 
agreed to i 
(17.) £18,690, Revising Barristers, England. 
(18.) £8,556, to complete the sum for Police Courts, London and Sheerness. 
(19.) £286, 858, to complete the sum for Metropolitan Police. 
(20.) £935, ‘298, to complete the sum for Police, Counties and start ge Great Britain. 
—After short debate, Vote agreed to se ee 
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Scprty—Crvit Service Estrmates—Committee—continued. 


(21.) £284,677, to complete the sum for Convict Establishments in England and the 
Colonies. —After short debate, Vote agreed to ; 
(22.) or ,804, to complete the sum for Prisons, England. —After short debate, Vote 
reed to 
(23. ) £130,643, to complete the sum for Reformatory and Industrial Schools, Great 
ritain. 
(24.) £17,142, to complete the sum for Broadmoor Criminal Lunatic Asylum.—After 
Sat debate, Vote agreed to 
Moved, ‘* That the Chairman do report Progress, and. ask leave to sit again,” —(/ Mr. 
Warton :)—After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
(25.) £40,260, to complete the sum for "Lord Advocate and Criminal Proceedings, 
Scotland, 
(26.) £41,200, to complete the sum for Courts of Law and Justice, Scotland. 
(27.) £80,987, to complete the sum for Prisons, Scotland. 


Resolutions to be reported To-morrow ; Committee to sit again upon 
Monday next. 


Parcel Post Bill [Bill 254]— 


Order for Consideration read . 
After short debate, Bill, as amended, considered ; read the third time, and 


passed. 


Government Annuities and Assurance Bill [Bill 190]— 


Bill considered in Committee [ Progress 3rd August | ° 
After short time spent therein, Committee report Progress ; ; to sit again 
upon Jfonday next. 


Mercuant Surprina (Mercantite Marine Funp) [Payments to Fenn, 


&c. J— 
Order for Committee read : — Voved, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair” is , oe : 
After short debate, Ginsition put, and inal to: —MAtTTER eats in 
Committee. 


Resolved, That it is expedient to authorise the payment, out of moneys to be provided 
by Parliament, of an annual sum of £40,000 to the Mercantile Marine Fund ; an 
ot authorising the repayment, out of moneys to be provided by Parliament, of 
charges paid out of rates in respect of costs incurred in prosecutions for offences 
committed at sea, and of expenses connected therewith, which may become payable 
under the provisions of any Act of the present Session to amend the Law with 
respect to the charges on and payments to the Mercantile Marine Fund, and to 
expenses of prosecutions for offences committed at sea. 


Resolution to be reported Zo-morrow. 


Allotments (re-committed) Bill | Bill 227|— 


Bill considered in Committee [Progress 3rd August} 
After short time spent therein, Bill reported; as amended, to be con- 


sidered upon Monday next. 


Intermediate Education (Ireland) Bill [ Zords} [Bill 258]— 


Bill considered in Committee .. . 
After short time spent therein, Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 


sidered upon Monday next. 


Cruelty to Animals Bill [Bill 206|— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be read a second time repr sccptasyenvre 


Anderson) 
Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “ To- -morrow,’ ’ in order to 


insert the words ‘upon Monday next,’’—( Mr. Warton,)—instead 
thereof, 
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Cruelty to Animals Bill—continued. 
Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘ To-morrow ’ stand part of the Question : ” 
—The House divided; Ayes 20, Noes 27; Majority 7.—(Div. List, 
No. 315.) 
Words inserted:—Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to :—Bill 
to be read a second time upon Monday next. 


Pustrc Works Loans [Apvances, &c. |— 
Resolutions considered in Committee .. 
Resolutions agreed to ; to be reported To-morrow. 
ReEvENvE, Frrenpiy Societies, anpD Nationat Dest [Stamp Dury, Pay- 
MENTS, AND ADVANCES |— 


Resolutions considered in Committee... 
Resolutions agreed to ; to be reported To-morrow. 


MOTIONS. 


10! ie 


Expiring Laws Continuance Bill—Ordered (Mr. Herbert Gladstone, Mr. ete ; 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 266] : : 


Corrupt Practices (Suspension of Elections) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Attorney tid 
Secretary Sir William Harcourt) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 265] 


COMMONS, SATURDAY, AUGUST 5. 
ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


Turnpike Roads (South Wales) Bill | Bill 101 ]— 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [1st May], ‘‘That the Bill be now read the third time.” 
And which Amendment was, to leave out the words ‘‘ now read the 
third time,’’ and add the word ‘ re-committed,’”’—(Sir Henry Hussey 
Vivian ,)—instead thereof. 

Question again proposed, ‘* That the words iiammte to be left out stand 
part of the Question :”—Debate resumed . eh 

Question put, and negatived. 

Word added :—Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to. 

Bill considered in Committee, and reported ; as amended, considered ; read 
the third time, and passed. 


. Entail (Scotland) Bill [Zords] [Bill 248]— 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Question [2nd August], 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair :’””—Question again . 
posed :—Debate resumed... 

After short debate, Question put, and agreed to:—Bill considered in 
Committee 

After some time spent therein, Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Monday next. 

Corrupt Practices (Suspension of Elections) Bill [Bill 265]— 

Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read a second time,”—( Mr. Attorney 
General) 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “ now,” and at the end of 
= Question to add the words ‘“‘upon this day three months,”—(r. 

arton.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘ now’ stand part of the Question: ” 
—After short debate, Question put, and agreed to. 

Main Question put, and agreed to:—Bill read a second time, and come 
mitted for Monday next, 
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Lunacy Regulation Amendment Bill [ Zords] [Bill 230]— 

Order for Committee read :— Moved, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair,”—(Mr. Hibbert) .. 

After short debate, Question put :—The House divided ; Ayes 53, Noes 3; 
Majority 50. —(Div. List, No. 316.) 

Bill considered in Committee .. 

After short time spent therein, Bill reported ; ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Thesday next. 


SurppLy—Reprort—Resolutions [4th August] reported “S oe 
After short debate, Resolutions agreed to. 


Royal Irish Constabulary Bill [Bill 264]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,’”’—(Mr. Trevelyan) .. 
Moved, ‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned,”—( Mr. Healy :)—After 
short debate, Question put:—The House divided ; Ayes 8, Noes 53; 
Majority 45.—(Div. List, No. 317.) 
Original Question put, and agresd to:—Bill read a second time, and 
committed for Monday next. 


Union Officers’ Superannuation (Ireland) Bill [Bill 75]— 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Select Committee do consist of Sixteen Members,”— 
(Mr. Herbert Gladstone) 

After short debate, Motion agreed to. 

Mr. Arrornry Genera for InELAND, Mr. Heaty, Mr. Justin M‘Cartuy, 
nominated Members of the Committee. 

Moved, ‘‘ That Mr. Meldon be one other Member of the Committee : ”— 
After short debate, Question put:—The House divided ; Ayes 42, Noes 
1; Majority 41.—(Div. List, No. 318.) 

Mr. Grason, Mr. Firzparricx, Captain Aytmer, Mr. Biccar, Sir Parrick 
O’Brien, Mr. Hersert Giapstone, Colonel TorrenHam nominated 
other Members of the Committee. 

Motion made, and Question, ‘‘That Mr. Eugene Collins be one other 
Member of the Committee,”—(Mr. Herbert Gladstone,)—put, and 
negatived. 

Mr. Mutiotianp, Mr. Cartan, Mr. Greer, Mr. Frypiater, and Mr. 
Day, nominated other Members of the Committee:—Power to send 
for persons, papers, and records ; Five to be the quorum. 


GovERNMENT ANNUITIES AND InsuRANCE | Annurtizs, &c. |— 
Resolution considered in Committee .. ee oe 
Resolution agreed to ; to be reported upon Monday wii. 


Public Works Loans Bill—Resolutions [ August 4] reported, and agreed to :—Bill ordered 
(Mr. Courtney, Mr. Trevelyan); presented, and read the first time [Bill 269] ee 





Prison Charities Bill—Ordered (Secretary Sir William Harcourt, Mr. Hibbert) ; pre- 
sented, and read the first time [Bill 270] os 0% ee 


LORDS, MONDAY, AUGUST 7. 


Inp1Aa—Socuairt Srnce—Morion For an ADDRESS— 
Moved, ‘‘ That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty for correspondeuce with 
the India Office in June and J uly iast pene Suchait Singh, sO The Lord vee 
of Alderley) 


After short debate, Motion (by inate of the Tsien) slates 


Municipal Corporations Bill (No. 214)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( The Earl of Rosebery) : 
Motion agreed to: —Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed to a Committee 


of the Whole House on 7hursday next, 
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COMMONS, MONDAY, AUGUST 7. 
QUESTIONS. 


—o0a — 


THe Maaisrracy (Scortanp)—THe Provost or Dinewatt—Question, 
Mr. Biggar ; Answer, The Lord Advocate 

Prack PRESERVATION (IrELaND) Act, 1881—ALLEGED “SEARCHES FOR 
Arms—Question, Mr. Biggar ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan. . 

Protection or Person AND PROPERTY (Irextanp) Act, 1881—Dzrention 
oF PERSONS ARRESTED UNDER THE AcT — Parrick CurLEY AND 
OTHERS—Questions, Mr. Redmond ; Answers, Mr. Trevelyan : 

FisHERIzs oF THE Unitrep Kincpom—Dicest or Sratures anp Reauta- 
TIoNs oF FisHery Boarps, with InpEx—Questions, General Sir 
George Balfour ; Answers, The Lord Advocate 

Coa Mines—REports OF THE RECENT Exrtosioxs—Queetion, Mr. Burt ; 
Answer, Sir William Harcourt 

SratE or IRELAND—ALLEGED MOLESTATION AT Hittyoy, Co. Meatn— 
Question, Mr. Arthur O’Connor; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

PREVENTION oF OrtmE (IRELAND) Aor — PROSECUTIONS UNDER THE Acr— 
Question, Mr. Sexton; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

Navy—Tae Meprrerrangan Freer — Roman Oarnouc CLercymen— 
Question, Mr. Moore; Answer, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 

Eeyrt (Miirary EXPEDITION)— SERVICES or THE Manines—Turxtsu 
Miuirary InTERVENTION—Questions, Mr. Hopwood, Mr. Gorst, Mr. 
Arthur Arnold, Mr. Bourke, Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Mr. Joseph: Cowen ; 
Answers, Mr. Campbell- Bannerman, Sir Charles W. Dilke 

PREVENTION o¥ Crime (IrELAND) Act—TxHE Misszs Buckrey—Question, 
Mr. Sexton; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

Eayrr (Mrurary Arrairs)—TURKISH riseseapr INTERV ENTION —Questions, 
Baron Henry De Worms, Sir H. Drummond Wolff, Mr. Healy; An- 
swers, Sir Charles W. Dilke 

Law anv Portce (IrELAND)—THE O’Connezt Srarvz—CrRcuLAR To THE 
Potice—Question, Mr. Sexton ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

Law axp Justice—Crmonat Lunatics — Rerorr or THe DEPARTMENTAL 
CommitreE—Question, Mr. Ramsay ; Answer, Sir William Harcourt, . 

Eeypr (Miirary OpERATIons)—OccuPATION or THE Suez Canat—Prorests 
or M. De Lesseps—Question, Mr. Gourley; Answer, Mr. Gladstone 

Tre Roya Irish ConstaBuLAaRY—ALLEGED Discontent — Questions, Sir 
R. Assheton Cross, Mr. T. P. O’Connor, Mr. Callan; Answers, Mr. 
Trevelyan 

Tuz Royat Irish Constasutary—Spxctat "GRANT FOR Extra SERVICES 
—Questions, Mr. Lewis, Mr. Healy; Answers, Mr. Trevelyan. . 

Customs Dxpartment — Ovut-Door Orricers — Question, Mr. Faward 
Clarke ; Answer, Mr. Courtney 

Eayrr (Mruirary OPERATIONS) —TREATMENT OF Prisoners—Questions, Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson; Answers, Mr. Childers, Mr. Gladstone 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
NO 


Surrty—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair : ”— 


Army (Inp14)—Roman Catuorio Onariatns—Observations, Mr. Moore, 
Mr. Blake; Reply, The Marquess of Hartington; short dehate thereon 

Army—Lono AND Suorr Szrvice—Observations, Sir George Campbell 

Eeyrt (Minirary Expeprrion)—Orricers Horprne Starr APPOINTMENTS 
ene Colonel Alexander ; Reply, Mr. Childers ; short debate 
thereou 


Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker te now leave the Chair,” put, ‘tal agreed to, 
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SUPPLY—considered in Committee—Army EstrmmatTes— 


(In the Committee.) 
( ) £562,700, Volunteer Corps. 


2.) £229, "500, Army Reserve Fidos: —After long debate, Vote agreed to 983 
(3. } £394, 300, Commissariat, Transport, and Ordnance Store Establishments. —After 
short debate, Vote agreed to 1010 
(4.) £734,000, Clothing Establishments, Services, and Supplies. —After short 
debate, Vote agreed to 1019 
(5-.) £1,289,500, Supply, Manufacture, and Repair of Warlike Stores.—After 
debate, V ote agreed to 1020 
(6.) £7165, 700, Works, Buildings, “ke. at Home and Abroad.—After short debate, 
Vote agreed to em 1037 
(7.) £127,500, Establishments for “Military Education. —After short debate, Vote 
agreed to 1037 
(8. ) £36,400, Miscellaneous Effective Services.—After short debate, Vote agreed to. 1038 
(9.) £238, 200, War Office.—After short debate, Vote agreed to 1038 
(10.) £26,700, Rewards for Distinguished Services. — After short debate, Vote 
agreed to «+ 1041 
’ 1.) £95,000, Half Pay. —After short debate, Vote agreed to , -» 1042 
(12.) £1, 116, 100, Retired Pay, &c.—After short debate, Vote agreed to -. 1042 
(13.) £123,200, Widows’ Pensions, &c. 
(14.) £15,500, Pensions for Wounds.—After short debate, Vote agreed to 1043 
(15.) £33,800, Chelsea and Kilmainham Hospitals. —After short debate, Vote agi eed to 1043 
as £1, 389, 700, Out-Pensions.— After short debate, Vote agreed to.. +» 1044 


(17.) £197,700, Superannuation Allowances. 

(18.) £51,800, Militia, Yeomanry Cavalry, and Volunteer Corps. 

(1g.) £1,100,000, Army (Indian Home Charges).—After short debate, Vote agreed to 1044 
(20.) £500, 000, Afghan War (Grant in Aid). 


Civit Service EstimatTEs— 
Crass III.—Law anp Justice. 


(21.) £26,383, to complete the sum for the Register House Department, Edinburgh. 

Pt short debate, Vote agreed to 1045 
) Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a sum, not exceeding £36, 396, 

\ granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge 

which will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of 

March 1883, of Criminal Prosecutions and other Law C harges in Ireland, including 

certain Allowances under the Act 15 and 16 Vie. c. 83” 1051 

After short debate, Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a sum, not exceed- 
ing £35,796, be granted, &e.,’ .) —(Mr. Justin M‘Carthy :)—After short debate, 
Question put :—The Committee divided ; Ayes 11, Noes 86; Majority 75.—(Div. 

List, No. 319.) 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(23.) £59,806, to complete the sum for the Supreme Court of Judicature in Ireland. 
—After short debate, Vote agreed to} «+ 1066 

{36 ) £6,670, to complete the sum for the Court of Bankruptcy, Ireland. 

5.) £580, to complete the sum for the Admiralty Court Registry, Ireland. 

(26. ) £11, 976, to complete the sum for the Registry of Deeds, Ireland.—After short 
debate, Vote agreed to e- 1069 

(27.) £1,507, to complete the sum for the Registry of J udgments, Ireland. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘That a sum, not exceeding £52,552, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of 
March 1883, for the Salaries and Expenses of the Office of the Irish Land Com- 
mission’ 107( 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Chairman do report Progress, and ask leave to sit again,’ (Mr. . 
Healy :)—After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

(28.) £46,308, to complete the sum for Reformatory and Industrial Schools, Ireland. 

(zg.) £4,206, ‘to complete the sum for Dundrum Criminal Lunatic Asylum, Ireland. 


Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow ; Committee to sit again Zo-morrow. 


Royal Irish Constabulary Bill [Bill 264]— 
Order for Committee read :— Moved, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave-the 
Chair,”—(Mr. Trevelyan) .. .. 1072 
After short debate, Moved, ‘That the Debate be now ‘adjourned, 7 
(Mr. Callan :)—After further short debate, Question put :—The House 
divided ; Ayes 6, Noes 64; Majority 58.—(Div. List, No. 320.) 
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Royal Irish Constabulary Bili—continued. 
Question again proposed, “ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair” 1097 
Yoved, “‘ That this House do now adjourn,”—(J/r. Arthur O’ Connor :)— 
After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Original Question put, and agreed to :—Bill considered in Committee. 
Committee report Progress ; to sit again Zo-morrow. 


Revenue, Friendly Societies, and National Debt Bill— 
Bill considered in Committee .. .. 1098 
After short time spent_therein, Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered 7o-morrow. 


Artizans’ Dwellings Bill [Bill 255]— 
Bill, as amended, considered .. 27 J 4308 
After short debate, Bill read the third time, and passed. 


Merchant Shipping (Mercantile Marine ee [Bill 256] 
Bill considered in Committee .. : .. 1104 
Bill reported ; to be considered Yo-morrow. 





Navy anp Army Expenpirure, 1880-81—Resolution ‘si .. 1104 


LORDS, TUESDAY, AUGUST 8. 
Private Birts— 
Ordered, That Standing Order No. 144. be suspended for the remainder of the Session. 


Electric Lighting Bill (No. 212)— 


House in Committee (according to order) .. .. 1105 
Amendments made ; the Report thereof to be received on “Thursday ty next ; 
and Bill to be printed as amended. (No. 229.) 


Educational Endowments (Scotland) Bill (No. 220)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,””—( The Lord Privy Seal) .. L110 


Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and commitled to a Committee 
of the Whole House on Thursday next. 


Eeypr (Pourican Arrams)—Tae Svez Canar—Question, Observations, 


Lord Ellenborough ; Reply, Earl Granville oii eee 
Eeyrr (Minirary Expepition)—Postat ComMUNIcATION WITH THE ARMY 
—Question, Viscount Monck; Answer, The Earl of Morley eo» 1127 


Arrears of Rent (Ireland) Bill—Returned from the Commons with several of the 
amendments agreed to, several agreed to with amendments, and with consequential 
amendments to the Bill, and one amendment disagreed to, with reasons for such 
disagreement: The said amendments and reasons to be pr inted, and to be considered 
on Thursday next. (No. 232.) 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, AUGUST 8. 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


—o0o.— 


Sranpine Orpers—Resolution, Mr. Sclater-Booth » 1129 
After short dehate, Mored, ‘ That the Dehate he now adjourned, (Sar 
Charles Forster :)— Motion cgreed to:— Debate acjourned till Friday. 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
es fae 
Arrears of Rent (Ireland) Bill— 
Order for Consideration of Lords Amendments read .5 . 1150 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Lords Amendments to the Arrears of Rent (Ireland) 
Bill be now taken into Consideration,” —( Mr. Gladstone :)—After short 
debate, Question put, and agreed to:—Lords Amendments considered 1166 


One disagreed to:—Committee appointed, ‘to draw up Reasons to be 
assigned to The Lords for disagreeing to the Amendment : ’—List 
of the Committee .. 1197 
Reasons for disagreeing to the Lords Amendment reported, and agreed 
to:—To be communicated to The Lords. 


SUPPLY — considered in Committee—Orviz Service EstimaTEs— 
(In the Committee. ) 


Crass III.—Law anp Justice. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That a sum, not exceeding £52,552, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of 
March 1883, for the Salaries and Expenses of the Office of the Irish Land 
Commission”  . oo 1197 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Chairman do report Progress, ‘and ask leave to sit again,” — 

Mr. Sexton: ‘)-—Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question again proposed . -» 1198 

After debate, Moved, “' That the Chairman do report Progress, and ask leave to 
sit again,’’—( Mr. Courtney - )—Question put, and agreed to. 


The Chairman reported Progress; to sit again immediately. 


SUPPLY—considered in Committee—Civin Service Estima res— 
(In the Committee.) 


Crass III.—DLaw anv Justice. 


Question again proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £52,552, be granted, &c. ’ 1224 

After debate, Original Question put, and agreed to. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘That a sum, not exceeding £63,238, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
willcome in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 
1883, for the Salaries, Allowances, and Expenses of various County Court Officers, 
and of Magistrates in Ireland, and of the Revising Barristers of the City of Dublin” 1242 

After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Resolution to be reported 7o-morrow ; Committee to sit again 7o-morraw. 


Royal Irish Constabulary Bill [Bill 264]— 


Bill considered in Committee [ Progress 7th August } .. 1248 
After some time spent therein, Bill reported; as amended, to be con- 
sidered 7o-morrow. 


Navy anp Army ExpenpiturE, 1880-81—CommiTTEE— 


Matrer considered in Committee es .. 1263 
Resolutions agreed to ; to be reported To-morrow. 


Prison Charities Bill [Bill 270]— 
Order for Committee read :— Moved, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave 
the Chair,” —(Secretary Sir Wi ‘liam Harcourt) we .. 1267 


Moved, ‘That the Debate be now adjourned,”—( Mr. J. G. Talbot :)— 
After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn, 
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Prison Charities Bill—continued. 
Original Question put, and agreed to:—Bill considered in Committee, and 
reported, without Amendment. 
Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read the third time,” 


—(Secretary Sir William Harcourt,)—put, and agreed to :—Bill read the 
third time, and passed. 


Expiring Laws Continuance Bill [Bill 266]— 
Bill considered in Committee .. 
After short debate, Bill reported, without Amendment :—Bill to be read 
the third time To- morrow. 


Lunacy Regulation Amendment Bill [Bill 230}— 
Bill, as amended, considered ,, 
After short debate, Bill read the third time, and passed. 


County Courts (Advocates’ Costs) Bill | Bill 188|— 
Bill, as amended, considered .. ; 
After short debate, Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That the Bill be now 

read the third time,”—(Mr. H. G. Allen,)—put, and agreed to :—Bill 
read the third time, and passed. 


Bills of Sale Act (1878) Amendment Bill— 

Consideration of Lords Amendments ; 

One disagreed to:—Committee appointed, “to draw up Reasons to be 
assigned to The Lords for disagreeing to the Amendment : ”’—List of 
the Committee 

Reason for disagreeing to The Lords Amendment reported, and agreed 
to :—To be communicated to the Lords. 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 9. 
QUESTIONS. 


——-0o— 


Eeyrt (Minirary Expepirion)—Promorion or OFFicERs OF THE MARINES 
—Question, Sir John Hay; Answer, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 
Eoypr—Tue Suez Canat—Passace or Enaiisn Surps—Question, Colonel 
Barne; Answer, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman : 
ANCIENT Monuments Brrr— Question, Mr. Cavendish Bentinck ; Answer, 
Mr. Shaw Lefevre 
Conractous Diszases Acts—Report oF THE “Merrorouiran Potice FOR 
1881—Wirnprawat oF Licences From Pustic-Hovusrs anp BEER- 
HoUSES—Question, Mr. Dick-Peddie; Answer, Sir William Harcourt. . 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


——:0: —— 


Surrry—Order for Committee read ; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair :”— 


ParuiamMent—Privitece—Susrension oF Irish Members (Jury 1)— 
ResoLution—Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “‘ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘the record of the suspension of John Dillon, Member for Tipperary, Dr. 


Commins, Member for Roscommon, Joseph G. Biggar, Member for Cavan, and 
Frank H. 0’ Donnell, Member for Dungarvan, be erased from the Minutes of Pro- 
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PARLIAMENT—PRriviLEGE—SvsrENsIon oF Irish Mempers (Jury 1)—continued. 


ceedings, on the tg that the suspended Members were not in the House during 
the proceedings for the obstruction of which ti were 80 PRN ”—(Mr. Joseph 


Cowen, )—instead thereof ; ++ 1279 
Question proposed, ‘“‘ That the ans proposed to be left cal stand part of 
the Question: ”’—After long debate, it being a quarter of an hour 


before Six of the clock, the Debate stood adjourned till 7o-morrow. 


Entail (Scotland) Bill [ Zords] [Bill wf 
Bill, as amended, considered .. ee .. 1326 
Bill read the third time, and passed. 


Ancient Monuments [ Purcnase, eel 
Considered in Committee is os -» 1326 
Resolution agreed to ; to be reported Rien row. 





Fisheries (Ireland) (No. 2) Bill— Ordered (Mr. _— Captain Aylmer) ; presented, and 
read the first time [Bill 271] an ‘ x ++ 1327 


LORDS, THURSDAY, AUGUST 10. 


Private Bi1s— 


Standing Orders Nos. 3, 4, 26, 62, 63, 65, 67, 72, and the appendix, considered and 
amended ;: Then it was moved ‘after Standing Order 29. to insert Order 29a,—Agreed to 1327 


Then it was moved after Standing Order 34. to insert Order 34a.—Agreed to. 

Ordered that the said Orders be declared Standing Orders, and be entered on the Roll 
of Standing Orders: Ordered that the Standing Orders as amended be printed. 
(No. 238.) 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE HovsE— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Orders of the Day be postponed until after the Order 


relating to the Arrears of Rent (Ireland) Bill,”—( Zhe Karl Granville :) 
—Motion agreed to. 


Arrears of Rent (Ireland) Bill— 

Commons Amendments to Lords Amendments, and Commons Conse- 
quential Amendments, and reasons for disagreeing to one of the Lords 
Amendments, considered (according to order) os .. 1828 

After debate, Bill returned to the Commons. 


Labourers’ Cottages and Allotments (Ireland) Bill (No. sda 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2*,”,—( The Lord O’ Hagan) . 1348 
After short debate, Motion agreed to : :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and com- 

mitted to a Committee of the Whole House 7o-morrow ; and Standing 
= No. XXXYV. to be considered in order to its being dispensed 
wit 


Parcel Post Bill (No. 223)— 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”,—( The Lord Thurlow) . 1846 
After short debate, Motion agreed to: :—-Bill read 2* accordingly, and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole House 7o-morrow. 


Educational Endowments (Scotland) Bill (No. 220)— 
House in Committee (according to order) .. . 1348 


Amendments made; the Report thereof to be received To- “Morrow ; and 
Bill to be printed as amended. (No. 239.) 
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debate, Question put, and negatived. 
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Suppry — Commirrer — Partiament — Privitece — Suspension or Inisu 
Memsers (Jury 1)—ResoLtvrion— 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question "(9th August |, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair” 
(for Committee of Supply) :—Question again proposed, ‘That the 
words proposed to be left out stand aie of the Question : ”—Debate 
resumed ; . oe .. 1400 
Question put, and agreed to. 
Main Question proposed, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair : ”— 
Tue Parent Museum (Sourn Kensincroy)—Observations, Mr. Hinde 
Palmer; Reply, Mr. Chamberlain :—Short debate thereon . 1401 
Epvoation Deparrment—Tue HAL or Scrence, Orp Srreet, E. Coser 
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SUPPLY—considered in Committee—Cryiz Service EstrmaTes— 
(In the Committee.) 


Crass III.—Law anp Justice. 


(1.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £63,238, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 3lst day of March 
1883, for the Salaries, Allowances, and Expenses of various County Court Officers, 
and of Magistrates in Ireland, and of the ended Barristers of the City of 
Dublin” 1414 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a sum, not exceeding £62,238, be 
granted, &c.,”—(Mr. Sexton :)—After debate, Question put:—The Committee 
divided ; Ayes 24, Noes 81; Majority 57.—(Div. List, No. 326.) 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(2.) £75,817, to complete the sum for the Dublin Metropolitan Police. 

(3-) Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £1,082,146 
(including a Supplementary sum of £300,000), be granted to Her "Majesty, to 
complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending on the 3lst day of March 1883, for the Con- 
stabulary Force in Ireland ”’ 1450 

After debate, Question put :—The ‘Committee divided ; Ayes 86, "Noes 14; Majo- 
rity 72.—(Div. List, No. 327.) 

(4) £100, 704, to complete the sum for Prisons, Ireland.—After short debate, _ 
agreed to 1460 


Crass IV.—Enpvcation, Screncr, anp Arr. 
(5.) £231,400, to complete the sum for the Science and Art Department.—After 


short debate, Vote agreed to 1470 
(6.) £82,375, to "complete the sum for the British Museum. —After short debate, 
Vote agreed epee 1472 


(7-) £25,878 (including a Supplementary sum of £16 ,000), to complete the sum for 
the National Gall ery. 
(8.) £3,462 (including a Supplementary sum of £1,977), to complete the sum for the 
National Portrait Gallery.—After short debate, Vote agreed to .. 1473 
(9.) £16,900 (including a Supplementary sum of £6 ,500), to complete the sum for 
Learned Societies and Scientific Investigation. 
(10.) £6,631, to complete the sum for the London University. 
(11.) £2, 000, Aberystwith College, Wales. 
(12.) £2,100, to complete the sum for the Deep Sea Exploring pe (Sane: os 
After short debate, Vote agreed to . 1474 
(13.) £9,680, to complete the sum for the Transit of Vv enus. 
(14.) £13, 532, to complete the sum for Universities, &c. in Scotland. 
(1 ;. ) £1, 700, to complete the sum for the National Gallery, &c. Scotland.—After 


short debate, Vote agreed to 1474 
(16.) £380,461, to complete the sum for Public Education, Ireland. —After short 
debate, V ote agreed to 1476 


(17.) £1, 098, to complete the sum for Teachers’ Pension Office, Ireland. 

(18.) £325, to complete the sum for the Endowed Schools Commissioners, Ireland. 

(19.) £2,439 (including a Supplementary sum of £1,000), to complete the sum for 
the National Gallery of Ireland. 

(20.) £10,178, to complete the sum for the Queen’s Colleges, Ireland. 

(21.) £1,200, to complete the sum for the Royal Irish Academy. 


Crass V.—ForEIGN AND CoLONIAL SERVICES. 


(22.) £92,320, to complete the sum for Diplomatic Services. 
(23.) £138, 100, to complete the sum for Consular Services.—After short debate, 
Vote agreed $0 0» 1476 
(24.) £3,473, to complete the sum "for the Suppression of the Slave Trade.—After 
short debate, Vote agreed to 1477 
(25.) £6,296, to complete the sum for Tonnage Bounties, &c. and Liberated African 
‘Department. 
(26.) £870, to complete the sum for the Suez Canal (British Directors). 
(27.) £20,835, to complete the sum for Colonies, Grants in Aid.—After short debate, 
Vote agreed “eee 1477 
(28.) £7,145 (including a Supplementary sum of £2, 200), to complete the sum for 
South Africa and St. Helena.—After short debate, Vote agreed to 1478 
(29.) £16,300, to complete the sum for Subsidies to Telegraph Companies. 
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Suprry—Civm, Service Estmmates—Cc 


itt continued. 





Oxiass VI.—Non-EFFecTIvE AND CHARITABLE SERVICES. 


Moved, “ That the Chairman do report Progress, and ask leave to sit again,’’—(Sir 
Henry Holland : )—After short dete, Question put, and negatived. 

(30.) £208,582, to complete the sum for Superannuations and Retired Allowances. 

(31.) £11, 800, to complete the sum for Merchant Seamen’s Fund Pensions, &c. 

(32.) £18, 900, to complete the sum for Relief of Distressed British Seamen 
Abroad. —Atter short debate, Vote agreed to 

(33-) £432,500, to complete the sum for Pauper Lunatics, England. —After short 
debate, Vote agreed to a7 

(34.) £40, 000, to complete the sum for Pauper Lunatics, Scotland. 

(35-) £5, 000, ‘to complete the sum for Pauper Lunatics, Ireland. 

(36.) £8,925, to complete the sum.for Hospitals and Infirmaries, Ireland. 

(37.) £49,326, to complete the sum for Friendly Societies Deficiency.—After short 
debate, Vote agreed to 

(38.) £1,529, to complete the sum for Miscellaneous Charitable and other Allowances, 
Great Britain. 

(39.) £2,808, to complete the sum for Miscellaneous Charitable and other Allowances, 
Treland. 


Resolutions to be reported 7o-morrow ; Committee to sit again To-morrow. 


Royal Irish Constabulary Bill [Bill 264]— 
Bill, as amended, considered .. wk 
After short debate, Bill to be read the third time To-morrow. 


Citation Amendment (Scotland) Bill | Zords] [Bill 267}— 
Bill considered in Committee .. re 
After short time spent therein, Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
To-morrow. 


Allotments Bill | Bill 227]— 
Bill, as amended, considered .. oe mi? 
After short debate, Bill read the third time, and passed. 


East Inpra (Home Errecrive Cnarces or Troors) [SerrLEMENT oF 
ARREARS |— 
Considered in Committee 
Resolution agreed to ; to be reported To o-mor7row. 


LORDS, FRIDAY, AUGUST 11. 


Tae Roya Irish ConsTaBuLARY—ALLEGED Disconrent—Question, Lord 
Ellenborough ; Answer, Lord Carlingford 


Artizans’ Dwellings Bill (No. 231)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( The Hurl of Rosebery) ‘ 
Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed to a Committee 
of the Whole House on Monday next. 


Entail (Scotland) Bill— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Commons Amendments be now considered,”—( Zhe 
Earl of Rosebery) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Several of the Amendments agreed 
to, with Amendments ; Moved to agree to one other of the Amendments ; 
objected to; and, on question, resolved in the affirmative. The rest of 
the Amendments agreed to; and Bill returned to the Commons. 


Educational Endowments (Scotland) Bill (No. 239)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Report of Amendments to the Bill be received,”—( The 
Lord Privy Seal) “s 
After short debate, Motion agreed to; Amendments reported (according 
to order); and Bill to be read 3* on Monday next, 
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COMMONS, FRIDAY, AUGUST 11. 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


—2700c— 


Sranpinc OrpERS—REsoLUTION— 


Order read for resuming Adjourned Debate on Question [8th August] 
on New Standing Order, to follow Standing Order 173 :—Question 
again proposed:—Debate resumed , . 

Amendment proposed, after the words «Bill presented by,” to insert the 
words ‘‘or conferring powers on,’’—(Jfr. Lyon Playfair :)—Question, 
‘‘ That those words be there inserted,” put, and agreed to. 

Amendment proposed, in Section (a), after ‘ conflict with,” to insert the 
words ‘“ deviation from,” —{ Mr. Lyon Playfatr : :) — Question, “That 
those words be there inserted,” put, and agreed to. 

Amendment proposed, at end, to add, ‘‘ And the Report of the Committee 
shall be printed and shall be circulated with the Votes,” —( Ihr. Lyon 
Playfair :;—Question, ‘‘ That those words be there inserted,” put, and 
agreed to. 

Moved, ‘‘ That the said Order be a Standing Order of the House : ’’—After 
short debate, Question put, and agreed to. 

Standing Order 3 read, and amended. 

Standing Order 13 read, and amended. 

New Standing Order, to follow Standing Order 29 :—Question, ‘‘ That 
the said Order be a Standing Order of the House,’’ put, and agreed to. 

Standing Order 33 read, and amended. 

New Standing Order, to follow Standing Order 60. 

Ordered, That the said Order be a Standing Order of the House. 

Standing Order 63 read, and amended. 

Standing Order 65 read, and amended. 

Standing Order 84 read, and amended. 

New Standing Order, to ‘follow Standing Order 158 :—Question proposed, 
‘‘That the said Order be a Standing Order of the House : ”—After 
short debate, Question put, and agreed to. 

Appendix (A) to Standing Orders read, and amended. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


—H Oi — 


Arrears of Rent (Ireland) Bill— 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Lorde Amendments to the Commons Amendments to the Amend- 
ments made by the Lords to the Arrears of Rent ertveie Bill be considered forth- 
with,’”’—(M. Solicitor General Sor Ireland) ‘ 

After short debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned,’ ’—( Mr. 

Sexton :)—After further short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Question again proposed :—Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


QUESTIONS. 


—_—>0a— 


Rewer or Distress (Irzetanp) Aor—Srzp Loans—Question, Colonel 
O’Beirne ; Answer, The Solicitor General for Ireland .. 
Tue Royat Irish ConstaputAary—ARMAGH Poxice Barracks—Question, 
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.. 1514 


Mr. Healy ; Answer, The Solicitor General for Ireland. . . 1516 
Tue Royat Irish Constaputary—Movitiz, Co. Donzcat—Questions, 

Mr. Healy; Answers, The Solicitor General for Ireland .. 1616 
Eeyrr (Muuirary Exprepirion)—Tue Inp1an Contrncent—Roman CaTHo.io 

Cuapiains — Question, Colonel Nolan; Answer, The Marquess of 

Hartington oe . 1517 
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ENGLAND AND FrRANCE—TuHE IsLANps oF THE PactFic—TREATY oF 1847— 
Question, Mr. Salt; Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke 


Protection oF Person AND Property (IRELAND) Act, 1881—JamMEs AND 
Tuomas Coen anv J. E. Hazer—Questions, Mr. T. P. 0° es 
Answers, The Solicitor General for Ireland 


Navy—Vatvuation SraremMents—Question, General Sir —— Balfour ; : 
Answer, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 


Army—TuHe Garrison aT Matta—Marriep So.piers’ Wictibiincctigiiss 
tion, Colonel O’Beirne; Answer, Mr. Childers 


Post Orrice (IRELAND)— Mar Service In WATERFORD Oo. <<. tinal, 
Mr. Leamy ; Answer, Mr. Fawcett 


Poor Law (IRELAND)—PRrosELYTIzInG In WoRKHOUSE tintin, 
Mr. O’Shea; Answer, Mr. Dodson 


Prers AND Harpours (IrELAND)—RossLarE Bsesecn~-Qeadiea, Mr. 
Beresford ; Answer, The Solicitor General for Ireland . 


Lanp Law (Iretanp) Act, 1881—TxHe Leaszs Catia ts: Tail 
O’Hacan—Question, Mr. Gibson; Answer, The Solicitor General for 
Treland ; 

Emigrant Suips—TuHeE Wie OF THE " Moseu1:”— Question, Colonel 
Nolan; Answer, Mr. Chamberlain 


Toe CuHanneL Tunnet Scueme—Question, Mr. O'Shea: Answer, Mr. 
Chamberlain . 

Eeypt (Porttica Agvaree)—Taxs Eayprtian Buvesr, &e. -—Aiabillatae, Mr. 
Molloy, Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Mr. O’Donnell ; Answers, Sir Charles W. 
Dilke ae 

Eaypt—THE CHAMBER OF Wevances—Vieuis ' THE Bupezr—Question, Mr. 
Molloy; Answer, Mr. Gladstone , 

Eeyrt (Pouitica, AFFAIRS)—PROCLAMATION BY THE CoxrEnEnce OF Anas 
as A Reset—Question, Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett; Answer, Sir Charles 
W. Dilke 

Navy—Dockyarp Eurroves—Question, Sir H. Drummond Wolff ; An- 
swer, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 

Fisoery Boarp (Scortanp)—TuHE Rerort—Questions, Mr. R. N. Fowler, 
Mr. Healy; Answers, The Lord Advocate. . 

Rartways—Tuirp Crass PassENGER Dury—Question, Mr. Buxton ; An- 
swer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer .. 

ParuiaMENT—THE Autumn Sirrinc—Questions, Sir Stafford Northcote, 
Mr. Healy, Mr. Warton; Answer, Mr. Gladstone ’ 

Tue Royat IrisH ConsraBULARY—ALLEGED DiscontENT— Question, Mr. 
Tottenham ; Answers, Mr. Gladstone 

Tue Forerien Poutoy or Her Masesry’s GovernMENT—Question, Mr. 
Ashmead-Bartlett ; Answer, Mr. Gladstone 

PrEvENTION oF ORIME (IngtaND) Act—Rz-ARREST OF Mr. Gzorcz— 
Questions, Mr. Joseph Cowen, Mr. O’Donnell, Mr. T. P. 0’ — 
Mr. Healy ; Answers, Sir William Harcourt, Mr. Gladstone 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—°0.0 — 


Surrry—Order for Committee read ; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair : ’— 


Wootmer Forest—Recent Fires—Observations, Mr. Sclater-Booth, Mr. 
Arthur Arnold, Mr. H. G. Allen; Reply, Sir Arthur Hayter 


Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” put, and agreed to, 
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SUPPLY—considered in Committee—Orviz Service EstrmatTEs— 
(In the Committee.) 


Crass VIT.—Miscetianegovs. 
(1.) £14,941, to complete the sum for Temporary Commissions.—After short — 


Vote agreed to ee ee 
(2.) £3,711, to complete the sum for Miscellaneous “Expenses, 


REVENUE DEPARTMENTS. 


(3.) £793,155, to complete the sum for Customs. 

(4.) £1,557,822, to complete the sum for Inland Revenue. 

(5.) £3,043,300, to complete the sum for Post Office. 

(6.) £490,514, to complete the sum for Post Office Packet Service.—After debate, 
Vote agr reed to oe 

(7.) £835,298, to complete the sum ‘for Post Office Telegraphs. —After short debate, 
Vote agreed . ee ee 


Crass I.—Pusiic Works anp BvILp1nes. 


(8.) £3,000, Supplementary sum for Royal Parks and Pleasure Gardens.— After 
short debate, Vote agreed to rs ee 
(9.) £25,000, Supplementary sum for Natural History Museum. 

( 10.) £3, 645, Supplementary sum for Public Buildings, Ireland. 

(11.) £27, 000, Royal University, Ireland, Buildings. 

(12.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a Supplementary sum, not exceed- 
ing £6,000, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge which will come in 
course of payment during the vear ending on the 3lst day of March 1883, for 
Diplomatic and Consular Buildings, including Rents and — and for the 
maintenance of certain Cemeteries abroad’ 

After short debate, Question put :—The Committee divided ; Ay es 49, Noes 25; 
Majority 24.—(Div. List, No. 328.) 

(13.) "£250,000, Disturnpiked Roads.—After short debate, Vote agreed to ee 


Crass V.—ForrIGN AnD CoxtonraL SERvICEs. 


(14.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a sum, not exceeding £90,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge which will come in course of pay- 
ment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 1883, as a Grant in Aid 
the Revenue of the Island of Cyprus’ 

After short debate, Question put :—The Committee divided ; Ayes 59, Noes 21; 
Majority 38. —(Div. List, No. 329.) 


Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow. 


Ancient Monuments Bill | Zords] [Bill 263]— 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Mr. Shaw Lefevre) 
Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words ‘‘ upon this day three months,’’—( Mr. 

Warton.) 
|The Amendment, not being seconded, could not be put. ] 


After short debate, Question put, and agreed to:—Bill read a second 
time, and committed for Monday next. 


Corrupt Practices (Suspension of Elections) Bill {Bill 265]— 
Order for Committee read me =e 
After short debate, Bill constdered in Committee. 

After short time spent therein, Bill reported, without Amendment ; read 
the third time, and passed. 


Married Women’s Property Bill[ Zordsj { Bill 191]— 
Order for Committee read :—Moved, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave 
the Chair,”—( Mr. Osborne Morgan) aa 
Amendment proposed, to leave out from the word ‘‘ That, ” to the end of 
the Question, in order to add the words “this House will, upon this 
day three months, resolve itself into the said Committee,’ _( Sir George 
Campbell, )—instead thereof. 
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Married Women's Property Bill [Lords|—continued. 

Question proposed, “That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question : ’—After short debate, Amendment, by leave, with- 
drawn. 

Main Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to :—Bill considered in Committee 

After short time spent therein, Bill reported, with Amendments; ¢ as 
amended, to be considered upon Monday next. 


Supreme Court of Judicature (Ireland) Bill | Zords] [Bill 250]— 
Bill considered in Committee 
After short time spent therein, Bill reported, without Amendment ; read 

the third time, and passed, without Amendment. 


Fishery Board (Scotland) Bill [ Bill 240]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,’”’—( Zhe Lord Advocate) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for To-morrow. 


Citation Amendment (Scotland) Bill { Zords] [Bill 267]— 
Bill considered in Committee 
After short time spent therein, Bill reported, with Amendments; ¢ as 
amended, to be considered upon Monday next. 


Merchant Shipping (Colonial Inquiries) Bill [ Zords] | Bill 235]— 
Bill considered in Committee ; 
After short time spent therein, Bill reported, with Amendments ; as 

amended, to be considered upon Monday next. 


Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on Sunday (Cornwall) Bill— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be read a second time iticianelaeh Pen- 
darves Vivian) ; 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “To- -morrow,” in order to 
insert the words “upon Monday next,’—(Mr. Warton,)—instead 
thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘To-morrow’ stand part of the Ques- 
tion :’—After short debate, Question put :—The House divided; Ayes 
44, Noes 8; Majority 36. —(Div. List, No. 331.) 

Main Question put, and agreed to:—Bill to be read a second time Zv- 
morrow. 


Cruelty to Animals Bill [Bill 206j— 
Hoved, ‘‘That the Bill be read a second time ac geonen Aen ek 
Anderson) .. ‘ 
Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “ To- morrow, ” in order to 
insert the words ‘‘upon Monday next,”—(Jr. Warton, )—instead 
thereof. 


Question proposed, “That the word ‘To-morrow’ stand part of the 


Question :”—After short debate, Question put, and agreed to. 
Main Question put, and agreed to:—Bill to be read a second time Zo- 
morrow. 


Arrears of Rent (Ireland) Bill— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Lords Amendments to the Commons Amendments to 
the Amendments made by the Lords to the Arrears of Rent (Ireland) 
Bill be considered forthwith,”— (Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland) .. 
After short debate, Motion ‘agreed to :—Amendments considered, and 
agreed to. 
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Ways anp Mreans— 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Resolved, That, towards making good the Supply granted to Her Majesty for the 
service of the year ending on the 31st day of March 1883, the sum of £34,357,774 
be granted out of the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom. 
Resolution agreed to ; to be reported To-morrow. 


India (Home Charges Arrears) Bill—Resolution [August 10] reported, and agreed to : 
—Bill ordered (Mr. Courtney, The oe of nna presented, and read the first 


time [Bill 272] sh + +» 1625 


East Inpra Revenve Accounts— 


Ordered, That the several Accounts and Papers which have been presented to the House 
in this Session of Parliament relating to the Revenues of India be referred to the 
Consideration of a Committee of the whole House. 

Committee thereupon upon Monday next.—(The Marquess of Hartington.) 


COMMONS, SATURDAY, AUGUST 12. 
QUESTIONS. 


0 oo — 


Ture Royat Irish ConsTABULARY—ALLEGED DisconTENT—Question, Mr. 


Tottenham ; Answer, The Solicitor General for Ireland . 1626 
ANCIENT Monuments Birt—Question, Mr. Cavendish Bentinck ; Answer, 
Mr. Shaw Lefevre .s “ 4 .. 1627 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


ego 


Surprpty—Rerort—Resolutions [11th August} reported Sa .. 1627 
Resolutions 1 to 4, inclusive, agreed to. 
Resolution 5. 
“That a sum, not exceeding £3,043,300, be granted to Her Majesty, to complete the 
sum necessary to defray the Charge which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending on the 31st day of March 1883, for the Salaries and Expenses of 
the Post Office Services, the Expenses of Post Office Savings Banks, and Govern- 
ment Annuities and Insurances, and the collection of the Post Office Revenue.’’ 
After short debate, Resolution agreed to. 
Resolutions 6 and 7 agreed to. 
Resolution 8. 
“That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding £3,000, Le granted to Her Majesty, to 
defray the Charge which will come in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 3lst day of March 1883, for the Royal Parks and Pleasure Gardens .. 1637 
After short debate, Resolution agreed to. 
Remaining Resolutions agreed to. 


Ways anp Mzans— ) 
Consolidated Fund (Appropriation) Bill { 
Resolution [August 11] reported :—Bill ordered (Mr. Playfair, Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Mr. Courtney); presented, and read the first time ~ -» 1647 


Fishery Board (Scotland) Bill [Bill 240|— 
Order for Committee read :—Moved, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair,” —( Zhe Lord Advocate) .» 1648 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill ‘onsidered in Committee. 
Committee report Progress; to sit again upon A/fonday next. 
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India (Home Charges Arrears) Bill [Bill 272]— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Mr. Courtney) 1649 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for Monday next. 
Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on Sunday (Cornwall) Bill— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,’”—(Mr. Pendarves 
Vivian) 1650 
After debate, Question put: —The House divided ; Ayes 41, Noes 8; 
Majority 33.—(Div. List, No.7332.) 
Bill read a second time, and committed for Monday 'y next. 
Cruelty to Animals Bill [Bill 206]— 
Order for Second Reading read # He .. 1667 
| House counted out. ] 
LORDS, MONDAY, AUGUST 14. 
Allotments Bill (No. 248)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( The Lord Carrington) 1668 
After short debate, on Question ? their Lordships divided ; Contents 13, 
Not-Contents 7; Majority 6. 
Resolved in the affirmative : :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed to a 
Committee of the Whole House 7o-morrow. 
PakLIAMENT—Pvusiic Business—THe Aurumy Sirtine—Morion— 
Moved, ‘‘ That this House adjourn se rae eer Lord — 
Seal) . 1673 
After short debate, Motion agreed to. 
COMMONS, MONDAY, AUGUST 14. 
QUESTIONS. 
—_—o 90 o— 
PartiAMent—Scotcu Business—Question, General Sir pine Balfour ; 
Answer, The Lord Advocate . 1674 
Poor Law (Scortanp)—ALLEGED ILLEGAL Removat or a Pauper From 
Guiascow To LonponDERRY—Question, Mr. Daly ; een The Lord 
Advocate 1674 
Navy—ARMAMENTS FoR MERCHANT Srzamers—Question, Sir Edward 
Watkin ; Answer, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman . 1675 
Poor Law (IrELAND)—OLDcAsTLE Union, Co. Mzatu—Constirurion oF 
THE Boarp or Guarpians—Question, Mr. O'Donnell; Answer, The 
Attorney General for Ireland . 1676 
Rattways—Printine Fares on Rartway Tickers—Question, Mr. George 
Russell ; Answer, Mr. Chamberlain . 1676 
Law anp Poticr (InzLAnD)—Dvusiin MeErRopotitaNn Porice—Question, 
Mr. Macfarlane ; Answer, The Attorney General for Ireland .. 1677 
Tux Irisx Lanp Comaisston—THe Sus-CommissionErs—Mr. Jonn GrorGe 
M‘Oartuy—Question, Mr. Warton; Answer, The Attorney General 
for Ireland . 1678 
Eayrt — REFUGEES AT Maxra— Question, Sir Henry Fletcher ; Answer, 
Mr. Courtney . 1679 
Eeyrpr (Miirary Opzrations)—THE Rovat Mazies— Question, Sir 
Henry Fletcher; Answer, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman . 1679 
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Prorection oF Person AnD Property (IrELtanp) Act, 1881—Mr. 
Lawrence Daty—Question, Mr. T. D. Sullivan ; ini The Attorney 
General for Ireland . 

Post Orrice — FemaLe CrerKs—Question, “Mr. Biggar; " Answer, Mr. 
Fawcett 3 

Inp1a (Mapras)—Minine ConcEsstons IN Mysore—Question, Mr. 0’Don- 
nell; Answer, The Marquess of Hartington 

Post Orrice—Mait Carrs (Merropotis)—Question, Mr. “Alderman W. 
Lawrence; Answer, Mr. Fawcett 

Eayrt — Tae ‘Law OF Liqumation—Question, Mr. O'Donnell ; Answer, 
Sir Charles W. Dilke is i 

Arrica (Sourn)—ZuLvuLanp—REPoRTED Coxtzction or Taxes By JouN 
Dunn—Question, Mr. R. N. Fowler; Answer, Mr. Evelyn Ashley .. 

Tre Mactsrracy ( Ireranp)—Mr. GaRNeErT- TatLtow—Question, Mr. Molloy ; 
Answer, The Attorney General for Ireland 

PEACE PRESERVATION (IrELAND) Act, 1881—SgaRcH FOR Azms—Question, 
Mr. Molloy ; Answer, The Attorney General for Ireland : 

Army—TxHE OrpnanceE Department — Tue Mownoreirr Batrery AT 
ALEXANDRIA—Question, Mr. Anderson; Answer, Mr. Childers ng 

New Zeatanp—CasE oF Roperick Mannion—Question, Mr. Molloy; An- 
swer, Mr. Childers ‘ 

Eeypr (Mimitrary EXxpepition)—Orricers or Roya, Marive ARtiLtERY 
AnD Licut Inranrry—Promotrion—Observation, Mr. Dixon-Hartland 

Tne Maaistracy (IrELAND)—LecGat ArpoInTMENTS—Question, Mr. Biggar ; 
Answer, The Attorney General for Ireland 

Burman—Mrsston TO THE VICEROY OF INDIA—Question, Mr. Onslow ; An- 
swer, The Marquess of Hartington 

THE DANUBE CoMMISsSION—NAVIGATION OF THE Dawvoe—Queetion, Mr. 
Charles Palmer; Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke 

Eeyprian Loans, 1862 & 1864—Questions, Mr. O’Donnell ; " Answers, Sir 
Charles W. Dilke, Mr. Goschen 

Inpra—Morvauity 1n INDIAN Gaors—Question, Mr. 0’ Donnell; Answer, 
The Marquess of Hartington 

Ecypt—Tue Evroprean Conrror—Question, “Mr. Molloy ; Answer, Sir 
Charles W. Dilke is 

TrapE anp Commerce—SpanisH DvrTiEs ON BritisH Goops—Burrisi 
Duties on Spanish Wines—Questions, Mr. O’Donnell, Mr. Monk; 
Answers, The Chancellor of the Exchequer . oe 

Army (Auxiuiary Forces)—Taoe Reszrve—FRAvDULENT Enuistwents— 
Question, Sir Henry Fletcher ; Answer, The Judge Advocate General 

PARLIAMENT—BUvsINEss OF THE HovsE—Tuz New Rvtes or Procepure— 
Ministerial Statement, Mr. Gladstone :—Short debate thereon 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—{ Ojos 


Inpia (Finance, &c.)—East Inpra Revenve Accounts— THe ANNUAL 
Fryancrat STtaTEMENT— 


Order for Committee read :— Moved, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair” . 
After long debate, Question, “That Mr. " Speaker do now leave the 
Chair,” put, and agreed to:—Matrer considered in Committee ee 


Moved, ‘‘ That it appears by the Accounts laid before this House, that the Ordinary 
Revenue of India for the year ending the 31st day of March 1881, was £63,178,192 ; 
the Revenue from Productive Public Works, including the Net Traffic Receipts ‘from 
Guaranteed Companies, was £9,381,786, making the total Revenue of India for 
that year £72,559,978 ; that the Ordinary Expenditure in India and in England, 
including Charges for the Collection of the Revenue, for Ordinary Public Works, 
and for Interest on Debt, exclusive of that for Productive Public Works, was 
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Inpia (Frvanoz, &c.)—East Inpia Revenve Accounts—continued. 
£67,344,896 ; the Expenditure on Productive Public Works (Working Expenses and 
Interest), including the payments to Guaranteed Companies for Interest and Surplus 
Profits, was £9,259,437, making a total Charge for that year of £76,604,333 ; that 
there was an excess of Expenditure over Income in that year of £2,044,355 ; that 
the Capital Expenditure on Productive Public Works in the same year was 
£3,238 070 ; and that there was also an outlay on the East Indian Railway of 
£418 435,” ’—(The Marquess of Hartington.) 
After short debate, Question put, and agreed to:—Resolution to be 
reported Zo-morrow. 
Electric Lighting Bill— 
Lords Amendments considered. . as . 1779 
After short debate, Amendments agreed to. 
Lunacy Regulation Amendment Bill [ Zords]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Lords Amendment to the Commons Amendments made 
in this Bill be now considered ” 1783 
After short debate, Question put, and agreed to:—Lords Amendment to 
Commons Amendments considered, and agreed to. 
Revenue, Friendly Societies, and National Debt Bill— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill, as amended, be now considered,” — (Jr. 
Courtney) . 1783 
After short debate, Question put, and agreed to: —Bill, as amended, 
considered, 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read the third time,”—(Mfr. Courtney :) 
—Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read the third time, and passed. 
FisHery Boarp (Scortanp) [Sanarres AyD ound 
Matter considered in Committee «» 1789 
Resolution agreed to; to be reported To-morrow. 
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PARLIAMENT—ADJOURNMENT OF THE HovsE— 


Resolved, That this House will, at the rising of the House To-morrow, 
adjourn till Tuesday the 24th day of October next,—( Jr. Gladstone.) 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
OOo 
PartiaMENT—PriviteEGE—Mr. Gray (ComMITMENT oF A MEMBER OF THIS 
Hovse)— 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Question [17th August], 
‘‘ That the Letter of Mr. Justice Lawson do lie upon the Table,” —( Mr 
Gladstone :)—Question again proposed :— Debate resumed 
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Warton.) 
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Original Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for Tuesday 24th October. [House counted out. | 


LORDS, FRIDAY, AUGUST 18. 


Their Lordships met ;—And the Roya Assent having been given, by 
Commission, to several Bills, 
[ House adjourned to Tuesday the 24th October. ] 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, AUGUST 18. 


The House met at a quarter after Two of the clock. 
Message to attend the Lorps ComMIssIoNERs. 


The House went ;—and being returned ;— 
Mr. SPEAKER reported the Royal Assent to several Bills. 


QUESTION. 


_—coOo 


Army—TuxeE Grenapien Guarps—CasE or LIEUTENANT imate 
tion, Mr. Biggar; Answer, Mr. Childers . 


Moved, ‘‘ That the House do adjourn till Tuceday 24th October,”—( The 
Marquess of Hartington :)—Motion agreed to. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, 28th July, 1882. 


MINUTES.]—Pusiic Biris—First Reading— 
Electric Lighting * (212). 

Second Reading — Citation Amendment (Scot- 
land) * (206). 

Committee—Ancient Monuments (197). 

Select Committee—Bills of Exchange* (183), 
nominated. 

Report—Local Government (Gas) Provisional 


Order * (144). 


ARMY—THE RESERVES. 
QUESTION. 

In answer to the Earl of Lonerorp, 
HE EARL OF MORLEY said: My 
Lords, I do not distinctly understand 
the meaning of the noble Earl’s Ques- 
tion. Does he mean by a battalion effi- 
cient for service a battalion at the 
full strength of 820, and composed ex- 
clusively of men who have served at 
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| least one year with the Colours, with its 
| equipment, transport, &e.? If he does, 
| I frankly admit that there is no battalion 
in that condition, and I am not in the 
least ashamed to make that admission. 
It is not intended to keep all battalions 
at their full strength, and I scarcely 
know what arrangements the noble Earl 
would propose, so as to have no men 
serving with the Colours of less than a 
year’s service, unless he stops recruiting 
altogether. But, my Lords, after the 
battalions composing the First Army 
Corps have all left the country, either 
for field or garrison service, many of the 
regiments which will be left at home 
are, at the present moment, at a strength 
considerably above their Establishments, 
and they will be much strengthened by 
an infusion of the Reserve men who have 
been recently called out. These Reserve 
men will, as far as possible, be posted to 
the regiments in which they served for- 
merly ; the majority will be for service 
in the field and Reserve Force to be es- 
tablished in the Mediterranean; but a 
larger number of the 10,000 will be left 
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3 Egypt 


to strengthen the regiments which will 
be left at home. And, if the extremely 
improbable emergency were to arise, 
which would require us to prepare for 
active service the battalions which com- 

ose the Second Army Corps, and which 
seed Establishments varying from 550 
to 850, it could be done without delay, 
by calling to the Colours a larger num- 
ber of Reserve men to replace the men 
in these battalions who, from age or 
shortness of service, are disqualified for 
active service. Under our arrangements, 
which I have good reason to hope will 
prove successful, it is possible to send 
out of this country an Army which, in- 
cluding the Indian Contingent and the 
battalions for the Mediterranean garri- 
sons, will not fall short of 40,000 men 
of all arms, without materially weaken- 
ing the Force in Ireland, and without 
denuding this country of troops. The 
noble Earl raised a laugh last night by 
saying that the Army could not wait 
for the convenience of the Secretary of 
State. What I said was this—that last 
year the new organization was adopted, 
the main object of which was to have 
at home 12 battalions at a strength of 
950 men, all serving for seven years, 
and which would at all times be ready 
to put 820 men into the field without 
calling up the Reserves. The 16 bat- 
talions next on the list would have estab- 
lishments varying from 550 to 850, and 
would have to be filled up, if required 
for active service, by the Reserves. The 
remaining battalions at home would 
be at a low strength; and, if required 
for the field, it could only be for an 
emergency which would call into opera- 
tion all the military resources of the 
country. The Establishments of the 
Army have been recast on this principle ; 
and, considering the shortness of the 
time since it has been in force, I venture, 
without the least fear of contradiction, to 
say that it has been attended with marked 
success. But when the noble Earl ex- 
pects us to manufacture in six months 
soldiers who have served for 12 months, he 
asks for an impossibility. An emergency 
had arisen at a time when these new 
Establishments are in process of being 
built up, and if they had had another 
year to harden, we should have been 
able to send an Army Oorps into the 
field with greater facility, and with a 
smaller—if any—demand on the Re- 
serves than we can at present. I take 


The Earl of Morley 
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this opportunity of making some expla- 
nation as to ‘‘ Separation Allowances,” 
with the details of which I was not pre- 
pared last night. This subject has occu- 
pied the attention of my right hon. Friend 
the Secretary of State for War for some 
time, and a considerable improvement 
has been recently effected. Formerly 
the Separation Allowances were 6d. per 
day for wives of all soldiers, and 2d. 
for each child up to 14 years of age. 
The soldier was not required to supple- 
ment these allowances out of his pay. 
Now, the wife of a non-commissioned 
officer receives 8d. a-day from the public 
and 8d. out of her husband’s pay allotted 
to her, and the wife of a private soldier 
8d. a-day from the public, and 4d. a-day 
from her husband’s pay. The allowance 
for each child (boys under 14, girls 
under 16) is 2d. a-day granted by the 
State, and in the case of sergeants 1}d. 
a-day, and of rank and file 1d. a-day for 
each girl (up to a certain maximum) is 
stopped from the soldier’s pay. I also 
wish to correct one point in the report of 
my remarks last night. I said, or in- 
tended to say, that no man under one 
year’s service, or under 20 years of age, 
would be sent on active service in the 
field. 


EGYPT (MILITARY EXPEDITION)— 
DESPATCH OF TROOPS FROM 
TURKEY.— QUESTION. 


Tue Duxe or SOMERSET asked the 
noble Earl the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether he could give 
any information respecting the Military 
Force proposed to be despatched to Egypt 
by Turkey ? 

Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, I 
will read to the House the latest com- 
munication we have received from the 
Porte. It is a message from the Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs to the Turkish 
Ambassador there, in the following 
terms :— 

“ Constantinople, July 26, 1882. 
‘* (Communicated July 27.) 

“Tn continuation of my Circular of the 24th 
instant, I hasten to inform you that the Sublime 
Porte, being resolved to exercise, in an effica- 
cious manner, its incontestable Sovereign rights 
over Egypt, and wishing thereby to secure the 
restoration of tranquillity, has decided on 
immediately despatching to the spot a sufficient 
number of troops. The measures necessary for 
this object have already been taken, and this 
military expedition is on the point of taking 
place. I beg you, consequently, to bring the 
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above as speedily as ible to the knowledge 
of the Minister for Netclen Affairs.” 


I shall be prepared to lay this communi- 
cation on the Table, and perhaps it will 
be right to read the answer we have sent 
to the Porte. It is a direction to Lord 
Dufferin, who is instructed to make to 
the Conference the following declara- 
- tion :— 

“The destruction of the forts of Alexandria, 
necessitated by considerations of self-defence, 
and under circumstances constituting a case of 
Sorce majeure, has been followed by occurrences 
which made it incumbent on the commanders 
of Her Majesty’s Forces to take further steps 
to insure the safety of the Khedive, and to re- 
store peace and order in the town and neigh- 
bourhood. The hostile attitude of the rebel 
forces, and the great importance of protecting 
the free navigation of the Suez Canal, have 
necessitated further preparations, which Her 
Majesty’s Government believe will be sufficient 
of themselves for the restoration of the 
authority of the Khedive and the establishment 
of settled order in Egypt. While reserving to 
themselves the liberty of action which the 
pressure of events may render expedient and 
nec , Her Majesty’s Government will be 
glad to receive the co-operation of any Powers 
who are ready to afford it. They are accordingly 
prepared to accept frankly the assistance which 
the Sultan has now announced his readiness to 
give in the restoration of order by sending troops 
to Egypt in accordance with the invitation ad- 
dressed to His Majesty by the Powers, and 
subject to the aaa proposed by them. 
They now desire to learn what number of troops 
the Sultan intends to send, the date of their 
probable departure, and the proposed disposition 
of them. In the meanwhile the delay which 
has occurred in the adoption of measures by the 
Porte and the feeling of uncertainty which has 
unfortunately prevailed as to the real intentions 
of the Sultan, and which has been strengthened 
by the action of His Majesty in conferring on 
Arabi Pasha an important decoration and mark 
of his favour, make it, in the view of Her 
Majesty’s Government, essential’ both for the 
assertion of the Sultan’s own authority and of 
that of the Khedive that His Majesty should 
at once, and before the despatch of the troops, 
issue a Proclamation upholding Tewfik Pasha 
and denouncing Arabi as a rebel.” 


Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: I 
wish to ask the noble Earl one or two 
Questions. I desire to know; in the first 
place, whether he will lay upon the 
‘Table the ‘‘ Self-Denying ’’ Protocol, and 
the other Papers relating to the pro- 
ceedings of the Conference, as_ they 
obviously bear upon the communication 
he has just read to the House? I would 
also ask the noble Earl, whether the 
Turkish offer is in any way limited by 
any of those restrictions, or conditions, 
which the Western Powers, and, I be- 
lieve, the Conference, thought proper, 
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at an earlier date, to impose upon the 
employment of troops by the Porte? I 
wish to know, further, whether any 
terms of a proposed surrender have 
reached any officer of Her Majesty’s 
Government from Arabi Pasha? 

Eart. GRANVILLE: My Lords, I 
will see what Papers I can lay before 
your Lordships. It will be my duty to 
give every information, except what is 
excluded by the conditions of the Con- 
ference. With regard to the second 
Question of the noble Marquess, I have 
to state that the Sultan’s offer is a com- 
plete acceptance of the conditions which 
accompanied the communication of the 
Conference to the Porte on the subject. 
With regard to the third Question, I 
have to state that no formal communi- 
cation has been received from Arabi 
Pasha. Informal communications have 
taken place during the past few days; 
but nothing of a formal character upon 
which we can rely, or anything which 
would justify us in relaxing the prepara- 
tions now going on. 

Tae Marquess or SALISBURY: I 
am encouraged to ask further, from the 
noble Earl, whether the acceptance by 
the Sultan of those conditions is a matter 
which the noble Earl infers from the 
language of the communication he has 
just read, or whether he has received 
separate information to that effect ? 

Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, the 
telegram I have read refers to a previous 
Cireular, which explicitly accepted those 
conditions. 


MERCANTILE MARINE—POURING OIL 
UPON THE SEA. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON, in rising 
to call attention to the effects said to be 
produced by pouring oil upon the sea in 
tempestuous weather; and to inquire, 
What measures the Board of Trade 
have adopted to test the value of recent 
experiments, and to encourage a dis- 
covery valuable to life and property at 
sea? said, that, recently, a number of 
important experiments in connection 
with this matter had been carried on in 
the harbour of Peterhead by a Scotch 
gentleman named Shield. Familiar as 
was the phrase of ‘ throwing oil on the 
troubled waters,” it was difficult to say 
how it came into the language. It was 
not to be found in the Bible, it was not 
to be found in Shakespeare, and he was 
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not aware of any great English au- 
thorities in whom the phrase was cur- 
rent. Reference had been made to it 
by Plato, and Pliny had a very curious 
_— upon it, in which he described 
the effect of oil poured upon the sea, 
and there were one or two references to 
it in Erasmus, who described the pro- 
cess exactly as it was carried out in the 
present day. The notion was by no 
means anew one, but had been prac- 
tised at a very early period in the Kast. 
It was unquestionably the fact, the force 
of waves was greatly allayed by oil 
being poured upon them, for, although 
it did not prevent their rolling, it pre- 
vented their breaking. In our own 
country it was constantly practised for 
various purposes. Among others, the 
Cornish fishermen were frequently in 
the habit of throwing oleaginous matter 
on the waves, and thus produced a glassy 
surface, through which the shoals of 
fish could be seen. Certainly oil was 
used by fishermen in the North Seas, 
round the Shetland Isles, in the Pacific, 
and in many other places, and it had 
turned out to be very useful for the pro- 
tection of vessels in storms. The oil 
was used in various ways. Sometimes 
oil was thrown on the waves ; sometimes 
oil bags were thrown out from the sterns 
of vessels; and sometimes bladders 
charged with oil were suspended from 
the sides of the vessel, and the oil gra- 
dually allowed to exude, for the purpose 
of smoothing the waves, and it thereby 
acted as a great protection. Occasionally 
ships in great extremity had been saved 
by the breaking of an oil cask. He 
thought it ound be a good thing if the 
Board of Trade would take measures to 
ascertain the distinct value of the ex- 

riments which had recently been made 

y Mr. Shield at Peterhead, especially 
as the matter was one which promised 
to be so valuable in the preservation of 
life and property at sea. He began by 
dropping barrels of oil into the deep 
sea; he then ran some pipes out to sea 
at Peterhead, and passed oil through 
them when the sea wasrough. The re- 
sult was that ships were enabled to cross 
the bar, and to enter the harbour in 
safety in bad weather, which otherwise 
would have been quite unable to enter. 
He then carried his experiment farther. 
He filled shells with oil, which were to 
be discharged for the purpose of re- 
ducing a high sea, in which a vessel was 
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labouring ; he also prepared a life-buoy 
to act in a similar way. It must be ad- 
mitted that the experiments had proved 
that a small quantity of oil was very 
efficacious in smoothing and reducing 
the break of the waves ; and he thought, 
therefore, that it would be well if steps 
were taken to see what kind of oil was 
the best for the purpose, and it would 
also be desirable to know how to apply 
it at the mouths of harbours, especially 
where there were bars. He was in- 
formed that a very small quantity of oil 
was sufficient to produce the desired 
effect, for even so small a quantity as 
one drop became so attenuated that it 
would spread over a surface of four feet. 
A few gallons would therefore be quite 
sufficient for the use of a ship of large 
size during a heavy gale. If those har- 
bours which had bars could be turned 
into harbours of refuge, it would be an 
additional advantage. In conclusion, he 
must say he felt bound to express his 
opinion that what he contended for was, 
that it was the duty of the Board of 
Trade, the Department which was 
charged with the consideration of ques- 
tions like this, to give every encourage- 
ment to those who were engaged in the 
prosecution of experiments, in whatever 
way that encouragement could be 
afforded. He did not know whether 
the Government should grant a sum of 
money for the purpose of these experi- 
ments; but he would repeat that it was 
the duty of the Board to look into the 
question, and to assist those who, like 
Mr. Shield, were carrying on experi- 
ments at their own expense in the great 
hope of saving life and property at sea. 
Quite sufficient had been proved to 
warrant the expenditure of a certain 
sum of public money. 

Tne Fart or ABERDEEN said, that 
the matter had, at all. events, reached 
the stage of practical experiment. For 
his own part, he thought that it had 
gone farther, because crews had been 
enabled to weather danger by pouring 
oil on the sea near the vessel. There 
was on record the case of the ship Kent, 
a vessel which found itself in great dis- 
tress in rounding Cape Horn. The sea 
was so overpowering that hope was 
given up, when an American captain, 
who happened to be on board, asked 
whether there was any oil on board. 
There were several casks of oil on 
board, and these were broached, and 
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their contents poured over the side of 
the ship. The effect was so marked 
that, in a short time, the vessel was 
enabled to proceed in safety. He (the 
Earl of Aberdeen) thought some credit 
would be accorded to Scotland in this 
matter, because of the labours of Mr. 
Shield, a Scotch gentleman, and others, 
’ at Peterhead and elsewhere. He might 
also mention as a fact that, for many 
years, this subject had received great at- 
tention ; and in Chambers’s Journal, which 
was a Scotch periodical, many interesting 
facts connected with the subject might 
be found. Mr. Shield proposed to un- 
dertake still further experiments, not 
only in the harbours of Aberdeen and 
Peterhead, but on the Tyne, if the au- 
thorities there would guarantee an ex- 
penditure of £220, his desire being to 
conduct the experiments nearer London 
than Aberdeen, so as, if possible, to in- 
duce some Members or officials of the 
Government toattend them. He hoped 
that the noble Lord (Lord Sudeley), if 
he could not give hopes of definite ex- 
eis on the part of the Board of 

rade, would not give a discouraging 
reply, and that he would remember that 
whatever might be the effect of pouring 
oil upon the water, there could be no 
doubt of the result of pouring cold 
water upon the oil. 

Lorp COTTESLOE said, he also felt 
bound to commend the subject to the 
careful and, he hoped, the favourable 
attention of theGovernment. With re- 
gard to the expense of such a system, it 
must be borne in mind that shipowners 
now insured their vessels and cargoes ; 
and, surely, the few pounds of addi- 
tional outlay which might be entailed 
by providing this safeguard could not 
be weighed against the increased se- 
curity obtained for the lives of pas- 
sengers and crews, not to speak of the 
ships themselves and their valuable mer- 
chandise. He would also suggest that, 
in case of shipwreck, if oil were poured 
over the wrecked vessel, the surf would 
be made to subside, and lifeboats would 
be enabled better to rescue those who 
were on board of her. 

Lorpv SUDELEY said, there was no 
doubt that the question raised by the 
noble Earl opposite (the Earl of Carnar- 
von), in his interesting statement, was of 
considerable importance ; and if it could 
be shown that the so-called discovery 
was likely to lead as far as he ventured 
to hope, it would, unquestionably, be one 
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of great advantage in the protection of 
life and property at sea. The very idea 
| of {throwing oil on the troubled waters 
| had a fascination about it which could 
not fail to insure full consideration being 
_given to the matter. Unfortunately, 
however, it was one of those questions 
about which sensational and unpractical 
views had been largely entertained and 
published ; and although there was no 
doubt that, to some extent and under 
certain special circumstances, oil could 
be effectively used on bars and in land- 
ing boats on broken water, if was most 
difficult to obtain clearly ascertained 
| and undoubted facts ; and they must, he 
feared, divest themselves from the ex- 
treme views of those who imagined it 
was likely to be a complete panacea 
against all shipwrecks and loss of life at 
sea, or even that it could be used on any 
very large scale. The use of oil on water 
was no new discovery. As the noble 
Earl himself had stated, the idea was 
no new one. From the earliest days 
they found it mentioned ; and it was well 
known that the inhabitants of the Sea 
Coast of Syria were aware of it in past 
ages. They knew also that in Pliny’s 
time divers made use of oil to smooth 
the surface, and have a more steady 
light at the bottom. In more recent 
times, in 1757, Franklin’s attention was 
drawn to this subject, and experiments 
were made by him of various descrip- 
tions. In still later years many experi- 
ments had been carried on, and papers 
had been read at different institutions 
on the subject. It was also well known, 
as the noble Earl had stated, that sea- 
men engaged in the whale and seal 
fisheries, and also fishermen in Shetland 
and on the Coast of Scotland, had more 
or less employed this method for a great 
many years. It would, therefore, be 
seen that he (Lord Sudeley) was justified 
in stating that that was no new dis- 
covery; but, on the contrary, a means 
of quieting water which had been tried 
| for thousands of years with more or less 
success. The Board of Trade had, for 
several years past, been much interested 
in this question, and had been very 
desirous of hearing of all actual experi- 
ments and results that had been ob- 
tained. He feared, however, that it 
was quite impossible to accede to the 
noble Earl’s proposition, thatthat Depart- 
ment should, in this experimental stage 
of the question, spend money upon these 
experiments, or in any way attempt to 
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become inventors of apparatus for means 
of using oil to calm the surface of the 
sea. The Board of Trade felt that their 
duty in this matter lay in very much the 
same direction as their duty with regard 
to the use of continuous brakes or inter- 
locking points on railways—namely, to 
collect all the information available from 
time to time, and to encourage, as far as 


possible, thefurtheranceof any promising | 


experiments. For this purpose they had 


given directions for certain of their offi- | 


cers to be present at trials at Peterhead 
and elsewhere; and they were en- 
deavouring to collect and sift, as well as 
they could, all authenticated cases in 
which the oil scheme had been the 
means of saving life at sea in time of 
real peril, with a view of publishing the 
results for the use of seafarers and ship- 
owners. The noble Earl would agree it 
would be of the greatest advantage that, 
if this scheme was ever to be of any 
practical use, the utility of it should, in 
the first place, be thoroughly impressed 
upon shipowners, underwriters, and the 
general seafaring community ; for it was 
clear that if its efficacy was not apparent 
to those whose lives and property were 
at stake it was quite impossible to force 
it upon them. Among the suggestions 
on the subject—and they were many— 
that were before the Board of Trade 
were—first, one for the protection of the 
entrance to harbours, for which it was 
pespeses that mains or pipes should be 
aid from the land along the bottom of 
the sea to the outside of the entrance, 
and in the time of rough seas should 
discharge the oil there by means of 
pumps from the shore. Secondly, that 
shells fired from mortars, or canisters 
attached to a rocket, should be filled with 
oil, and arranged so as to discharge 
their contents on the water near to the 
ship in need of assistance. Thirdly, 
that a special form of projectile filled 
with oil should be used to throw among 
the breakers. Fourthly, that every sea- 
going ship should be compelled by law to 
carry vessels of oil to throw overboard to 
still the waters round her in times of dan- 
ger, and that all boats should also carry a 
supply in their bows ready for use. 
Fifthly, that all life-buoys should have 
a small bag of oil attached to them as 
part of their equipment. He ventured 
to think it was perfectly clear that no 
Government could undertake these ex- 
periments, and that it was purely a mat- 
ter for private enterprize. He was very 


Lord Sudeley 
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_glad to confirm what the noble Earl had 
said of the steps that private individuals 
had for some time past taken in this 
direction. Great credit was due to Mr. 
| Shield, who, as the noble Earl pointed 
|out, had carried out experiments with 
‘this object at Peterhead. He had at- 
‘tempted to lay pipes behind the sea wall 
at Roanhead, down through a natural 
gully in the rocks, about 150 yards long 
and about 50 yards beyond the mouth of 
the gully into about seven fathoms of 
water. At this point the iron pipe was 
| joined by a gutta-percha pipe, which ex- 
tended across the harbour entrance outside 
the bar, and was perforated at distances 
of about 12 yards apart; and through 
this gutta-percha pipe the oil reached the 
sea. So far, he (Lord Sudeley) believed 
Mr. Shield was disposed to allow that 
his experiments had reached a certain 
point, but were by no means conclusive ; 
and this their Lordships might see by 
the mere fact that he was now waiting 
for bad weather to renew them. Whe- 
ther such a plan could ever be made of 
practical use remained to be seen. Of one 
thing there could be no doubt, that a 
great quantity of oil would have to be 
used; a considerable expense incurred 
in laying pipes outside the harbours, 
and keeping them in good working 
order ; and that when all had been pro- 
vided, there would arise the great dan- 
ger that the various currents and tides 
would draw away the oil film spread 
upon the waters before it could be of 
any service, Experiments had also been 
carried out, and would be probably 
made during the ensuing winter, by 
private individuals for firing shells and 
various other descriptions of projectiles 
filled with oil. In some of the trials 
which had been made for using oil to 
calm the surf, and thus enable boats to 
land easily, curious and very contradic- 
tory evidence had been obtained. In 
the first place, it was doubted by very 
competent authorities whether oil could 
be used with advantage where there was 
a force of wind amounting to a whole 
gale, which might be put down at 10— 
whether, in fact, it could be used with 
any advantage against a force of wind 
exceeding 6. The general opinion was 
that in a heavy gale it would be of no 
use. Again, in the second place, expe- 
riments had been tried with the oil for 
landing boats through surf; but they had 
proved entirely unsuccessful, owing to 
sharp currents and tides setting the film 
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of oil along the shore, and thus prevent- on the various experiments being 
ing it being of any use. Further, it had | made, they proposed to lay them before 
been found very doubtful if, when the | Parliament, in the hope that they might 
wind set full upon the shore, and a high | be of use; and if, in the meantime, the 
surf was raised, it was possible to prevent noble Earl would communicate any pre- 
the oil being washed rapidly out to sea. cise information that he might have ob- 
Their Lordships were aware that a rush tained, or would advise anybody ac- 
of water back from a surf was usually , quainted with facts to state them to the 
supposed to return as an under-current, | Board of Trade, it would be a very great 
or, as it was technically called, the assistance in presenting as complete and 
‘‘under-tow,” in which people were satisfactory a Report as possible. There 
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very often swept away. It had been 
found by experiment that there was also, 
in most cases, a very strong surface cur- 
rent drawing out; and, in one instance, 


was great hope that some of the sugges- 
| tions might turn out of great use; but it 
| was a matter for private individuals to 
/make experiments. It was quite impos- 


the oil was swept out so quickly to sea | sible, as he had already said, for the 
that it was perfectly useless. He men- | Board of Trade to take such matters in 
tioned these facts to show to their Lord- | hand, and attempt a series of the neces- 
ships the difficulties and uncertainties | sary experiments, for it would be mani- 
attending this oil scheme; but, at the | festly unfair to saddle the taxpayer with 
same time, some of the experiments | their cost, and with the expense of pro- 
seemed to point to the fact that oil could | viding large supplies of oil, and the 


be very well used round a ship to allow 
boats to approach. There was an idea 
which seemed well worthy of trial, to 
the effect that small bags of oil should 
be attached to life-buoys, which could 
be pricked at the moment of throwing 
them overboard, so as to calm the sur- 
face of the sea round them. There could 
be no doubt that cases constantly oc- 
curred of all trace of a life-buoy being 
lost after it was in the water; whereas, 
if there was a smooth, oily surface round 
it, the probabilities were that it would 
be distinctly seen from the ship, and 
also give the person overboard more 
chance of seizing it. He was glad to be 


Coast to hurl it into the water when re- 
quisite. It would also be futile for the 
Government to call upon Parliament to 
pass a law requiring all sea-going ships 
to carry a number of tanks and bags of 
oil as an absolute part of their equip- 
ment. He ventured to think, therefore, 
it was perfectly clear that this was not a 
question to be settled by public direc- 
tion and money, but one well suited for 
private enterprize. He would only eay, 
in conclusion, that, although the Board 
of Trade were not sanguine that the 
results would be anything like so satis- 
factory as some people imagined, they 


| necessary apparatus and men around the 
| 








able to inform their Lordships that the | hoped that some good might be brought 
National Lifeboat Institution were carry- | about by collecting all available and 
ing out experiments in connection with | authenticated information ; and he had 
this subject, and had given directions | to thank the noble Earl very much, on 
to their officers at their various stations | behalf of the Board of Trade, for bring- 
to attend to and report upon them. The | ing forward this question, which was one 
Institution hoped, in the course of a of great interest. It was of importance 
year or so, to publish their officers’ Re- | that the matter should be ventilated as 
ports, and they would be sure to con-; much as possible, and that whatever 
tain a large amount of information that | knowledge might exist on the subject 
would be interesting and instructive.| should be widely diffused among the 
Thanks to the courtesy of the Secre- | seafaring community; and if this were 
tary (Mr. Lewis), and also of Admiral | done great good might result from his 
Ward, he (Lord Sudeley) had had the | action in the matter. 

opportunity of seeing all their paperson| Tux Eart or NORTHBROOK: Lalso 
the subject, and could testify to their wish to assure the noble Earl opposite 
very interesting character. When the (the Earl of Carnarvon) that my atten- 
Board of Trade had collected all the | tion has been called to this subject. I 
authenticated cases, divested of the exag- | have asked my right hon. Friend the 
geration which so often was met with, President of the Board of Trade (Mr. 
of actual saving of life from smoothing | Chamberlain) to communicate to the 
the surface of the sea with oil, toge-| Admiralty any information which he 
ther with the Reports of their officers | may obtain, so that the attention of the 








The Channel 
Board of Admiralty may be given to the 
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matter. 


ANCIENT MONUMENTS BILL. 
(The Lord Chancellor.) 
(No. 197.) COMMITTEE. 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee read. 


Moved, ‘‘That this House do now re- 
solve itself into Committee.” —( Zhe Lord 
Chancellor.) 


Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
that, as this Bill interfered very seriously 
with the rights of property, they ought 
to have some assurance from the noble 
and learned Lord on the Woolsack that 
the Schedule had been framed by com- 
petent authority after due inquiry, so 
that no injury would be done to the 
rights of private owners. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR, in reply, 
said, that the Bill differed only in one 
respect—namely, in being voluntary, 
and therefore not interfering with any 
rights of property against the will of the 
owners—from former Bills which had 
been for several years successively be- 
fore Parliament, and it had been care- 
fully considered by the Office of Works. 
He had reason to believe that the Sche- 
dule of the Bill contained only those 
monuments as to the value and import- 
ance of which there was an agreement 
among all persons interested in the pre- 
servation of ancient monuments. 

Lorpv TALBOT DE MALAHIDE 
thanked the noble and learned Lord on 
the Woolsack for the introduction of the 
measure, because, although it did not go 
so far as he could have wished, it would 
lead to the preservation of a great many 
most valuable ancient monuments. In 
his opinion, this country was very much 
behind other European nations in this 
respect; and, as regarded the expense in- 
curred in such preservation, he thought 
the Government very often strained at 
gnats and swallowed camels. A few 
years since there was an attempt, which 
had proved most successful, to extend 
this lawto Ireland. By this means pre- 
historic monuments, both lay and eccle- 
siastical, in Ireland had been secured 
from destruction. The Rock of Cashel 
he might mention as one of the relics 
of antiquity which had been preserved. 

Motion agreed to ; House in Committee 
accordingly. 

The Earl of Northbrook 
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Tunnel Scheme. 


Clauses 1 to 10, inclusive, agreed to, 
with Amendments. 


Schedule. 

Toe Marquess or SALISBURY 
moved to exclude from the Schedule an 
ancient monument, the property of his 
noble Friend (the Duke of Richmond). 
His noble Friend expressed himself as 
perfectly willing and able to protect the 
relic from destruction. 

Taz LORD CHANCELLOR opposed 
the Amendment. 


Amendment negatived. 


Tae Duxe or BUCOLEUCH said, 
that the Bill appeared to be entirely 
permissive ; and he presumed that as to 
those monuments which were not in the 
Schedule, it would be open to the Com- 
missioners of Works to accept them or 
not. 

Taz LORD CHANCELLOR said, 
that monuments not mentioned in the 
Schedule would not at present come 
within the scope of the Bill; but he 
would consider, against a future stage, 
whether provision might not be made 
for adding others, with the concurrence 
of the owners and the Board of Works. 


Schedule agreed to. 
House resumed. 


The Report of the Amendments to be 
received on Monday next. 


THE CHANNEL TUNNEL SCHEME. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp FORBES asked Her Majesty’s 
Government, Whether the works in con- 
nection with the Channel Tunnel scheme 
have been stopped by authority; and 
if the Government will pledge them- 
selves that the works shall not be pro- 
ceeded with until the Report of the Com- 
mittee and any other Papers connected 
with the scheme be laid on the Table of 
the House and the opinion of Parlia- 
ment taken on the whole subject? He 
approached the question on national 
grounds, and thought it most desirable 
that the views of the House should be 
expressed upon it. In his opinion, it 
was most undesirable that this Tunnel 
should be made; and he thought Her 
Majesty’s Government should give a 
— that nothing further should be 

one in respect to it until the Papers 
had been laid on the Table. He was 
opposed to anything which would destroy 
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the insularity that had been the safety 
of England, and, in some respects, the 
cause of her glory. 

Viscount POWERSCOURT said, he 
could not understand the extraordinary 
opposition that had been evinced with 
regard to this matter. Nothing could 
be more calculated to cement amicable 
- relations between England and France 
and the rest of the world than the com- 

letion of this scheme ; and he hoped 

er Majesty’s Government would not 
commit themselves to a permanent op- 
position to it. 

Lorp SUDELEY: The works have 
been stopped by an order of the Court 
of Chancery, granted on the application 
of the Board of Trade. As has been 
already stated in ‘‘another place,’ the 
Report of the Committee, together with 
a Memorandum by the military autho- 
rities, will be laid before Parliament in 
a few days, and ample opportunity 
will be afforded to Parliament to ex- 
press an opinion on the subject. 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON asked, 
if the noble Lord referred to the Report 
of the Channel Tunnel Committee ? 

Lorpv SUDELEY: Yes. 

Lorv FORBES inquired whether 
anything further would be done until the 
Reports had been laid on the Table? 

Lorv SUDELEY: Nothing what- 
ever, without leave. 


CYPRUS—ARRIVAL OF REFUGEES 
FROM ALEXANDRIA. 
MOTION FOR PAPERS. 


Lorpv WAVENEY rose to call the at- 
tention of Her Majesty’s Government to 
the condition of the Island of Cyprus 
with reference to colonization, and to 
move for Papers, if any, relating to the 
arrival of refugees from Alexandria 
during the recent troubles, and the pre- 
parations, if any, for their permanent 
reception. The noble Lord said that 
the object he had in view was not to 
make political capital out of this ques- 
tion for the benefit of the one Party or 
the other, but to develop the natural re- 
sources of the Island. Cyprus had proved 
of very great importance tous. It had 
been one of our island fortresses, and 
might also be made one of our island 
colonies. It might become an asylum 
for the industry driven from Egypt, but, 
in order to secure that, there must be no 
doubt about our intention of keeping 
the possession of the Island. He would 
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admit that there had been a great many 
improvements made in it since it had 
been in our possession, and that an ad- 
mirable system of administrative ma- 
chinery had been introduced into the 
Island under the direction of Sir Garnet 
Wolseley as the firsts High Commis- 
sioner. One thing, however, that would 
be necessary to be brought about, before 
we could ‘colonize the Island, would be 
that we should not merely have a tem- 
_ possession of it, but that it should 

ecome actually a portion of the free- 
hold of the British Empire. Although 
the Revenue of the Island had merely 
balanced the Expenditure a yearor two 
ago, it might be confidently anticipated 
that, under a fair and just Government, 
the former would be largely increased. 
It must be remembered that the Island 
of Cyprus was at one time one of the 
most beautiful islands in the Eastern 
part of the Mediterranean, and that it 
was through the misgovernment of the 
Turks that its mountains had been de- 
nuded of their forests, causing its streams 
to dry up and its verdure to disappear. 
With the care and skill of civilization, 
the beauty and the fertility of the Island 
might easily be restored. The harbour 
of Famagusta, which would easily ac- 
commodate 14 of ouriron-clads, had been 
allowed to deteriorate through the waste- 
ful neglect of the Turkish Government ; 
but it might be improved so as to give 
us a most important naval station in 
those waters, which we did not at pre- 
sent possess. As a military station, also, 
it would be of the utmost importance, 
as it lay directly in the path between 
Egypt and Turkey, and no force dare 
approach Constantinople without our 
leave if we held it in strength. He did 
not propose that the Island should be 
converted into a second Gibraltar; but 
he thought we should turn it into an 
armed fortress for the protection of 
British commerce. The noble Lord con- 
cluded by making the Motion of which 
he had given Notice. 


Moved, That an humble Address be presented 
to Her Majesty for papers, if any, relating to 
the arrival in Cyprus of refugees from Alex- 
andria during the recent troubles, and the pre- 
parations, if any, for their permanent reception. 
—(The Lord Waveney.) ; 


Tre Eart or KIMBERLEY said, his 
noble Friend (Lord Waveney) had made 
a very interesting statement as to Cyprus, 
and had gone a little further than he 
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his Notice. He hardly anticipated that 
their Lordships would expect him to 
enter into the whole question with re- 
spect to Cyprus; but he would rather 
confine himself to the one of which 
Notice had been given — namely, the 
question of colonization. On the subject 
of the Revenue, he might, in passing, 
mention one fact which would be of 
interest to their Lordships. A very care- 
ful inquiry which had been made into 
the finances of Cyprus convinced the 
Government that, on the average of 
years, they could not, at all events for 
some time to come, hope that the Revenue 
and Expenditure of the Island could be 
made to meet without a yearly grant of 
at least £40,000 from the Parliament of 
this country. He did not say that to 
depreciate the value of Cyprus; but he 
thought it was as well that he should 
state the result of the inquiry. In the 
present year, he believed, the deficit 
would be much larger; but, in future 
years, the Government hoped to be able 
to reduce it to about £40,000. In this 
calculation he, of course, took into ac- 
count the tribute payable to the Porte, 
but for which the Revenue would be in 
a perfectly flourishing condition. His 
noble Friend had referred not only to 
the colonization of the Island, but to the 
tenure of land and other questions, as 
well as to its facility as a place of re- 
fuge, and the necessity of improving the 
harbours. Their Lordships would not 
forget that we held Cyprus by Treaty 
with the Porte; and while he (the Earl 
of Kimberley) admitted that it had some 
advantages as a military station, and its 
general bearing upon the politics of the 
Eastern world, he hardly thought, as he 
had said, that the House would require 
him to enter into the whole of the ques- 
tions raised by the noble Lord. He 
would, however, say a word in regard 
to the harbours, which were a matter 
of considerable interest. There was, in 
fact, but one harbour in Oyprus, or, 
rather, there might be one—namely, at 
Famagusta. That harbour, in its pre- 
sent condition, was not fully available ; 
but from the Reports which had been 
made on it, he believed it would be pos- 
sible, at no very great expense, to render 
it a very useful and, to a certain extent, 
commodious harbour, even for a certain 
number of large vessels of war. But 
the construction of a military harbour 
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necessarily implied fortifications to pro- 
tect it ; and, although the harbour might 
be improved at an expense probably not 
very serious, yet the fortifications which, 
owing to the nature of the ground, it 
would be necessary to construct for the 
protection of the harbour, must cost a 
very large sum indeed. For commercial 
purposes such a harbour was not likely 
to be much used, because the tendency 
was for vessels to go to Limasol and 
Larnaca. The accommodation at both 
those places was being improved, and 
it was hoped it would result in a large 
increase of commerce at them. In- 
deed, an extensive improvement in that 
respect had already taken place at 
Limasol. As to the question of coloniza- 
tion immediately, alluded to by his noble 
Friend, he might point out that when 
England took over this Island it was 
already occupied by a large Native popu- 
lation, who possessed rights of all kinds 
over the land, and it was extremely diffi- 
cult to find places where common rights 
did not exist ; it would, consequently, be 
very difficult to introduce settlers in any 
considerable number to cultivate the 
soil. At the same time, he perfectly re- 
cognized the importance of the question, 
and was at one with his noble Friend in 
wishing to give every encouragement to 
settlers in Cyprus. There were a certain 
number of persons from Asia Minor who 
had settled in the Island; and as the 
Island increased in prosperity, which it 
might be expected to do under English 
rule, he thought there would be an in- 
creased influx of persons who came in 
search of a secure asylum, which he 
hoped they would always receive under 
the Government of the Queen. The 
present population might appear exceed- 
ingly small when compared with the 
population in ancient times; but they 
must look to the actual condition of the 
Island, and to the amount of population 
which it would support. Much of the 
land not now under cultivation required 
to be provided with the means of irriga- 
tion, which would be a very expensive 
process; and it was probable that, as 
matters stood, any sudden increase of 
population might be attended with large 
distress. The present rate of wages 
in the Island was extremely low, and 
with the mode of cultivation adopted 
there was not employment for a large 
number of hands. The most promising 
industry was the cultivation of the vine. 
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That had greatly declined under the 
pressure of Turkish taxation and mis- 
rule; but under our administration it 
was showing a marked tendency to im- 
prove; and it was the intention of the 
Government, by every means in their 
power—whether by relief from taxation 
or otherwise—to encourage that valuable 
industry. An important market for 
Cyprus wine existed in France, and it 
would be interesting to their Lordships 
to know that they drank Cyprus wine 
in the shape of French claret, for it 
was largely imported into France for 
strengthening the wines of that country. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: Is 
there no phylloxera in Cyprus? 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
that at present, happily, there was no 
phylloxera. He had been told that the 

reat objection to Cyprus wine was the 
act that it was brought down in goat- 
skins, which were tarred inside ; but that 
objection might be obviated by the 
simple expedient of providing good 
roads. As to the production of Papers 
asked for, the fact was that there were 
scarcely any to produce, and most cer- 
tainly not any worth printing. He 
might, however, read a despatch he 
had recently received from the High 
Commissioner. That despatch was as 
follows :— 

“ Mount Troodos, July 8, 1882. My Lord,— 
I have the honour to transmit a Return of re- 
fugees who have arrived here from Egypt, 
showing the nationalities of those who have 
arrived at Larnaca. I continue to receive 
assurances that most of those who have arrived 
in Cyprus are fairly well-to-do people. Doubt- 
less they have suffered some losses, and it is 
possible that after a short time they will come 
to the end of their resources. I have given 
passages to their homes in Malta, Smyrna, and 
Beyrout, for some women who came alone, and 
who stated that their friends were in those 
pieces, and I shall carefully watch for cases of 
estitution. I have ordered a record to be kept 
of the nationalities of those relieved, and to 
make a Report on the same in due course.—I 
have, &c., Ropert Brppu.ru.” 


In a later despatch Sir Robert Biddulph 
said— 

“‘T have formed sub-committees at Larnaca 
and Limasol, at both of which placesthe refugees 
are congregated, and I have placed a sum of 
£100 at the disposal of each for the relief of 
distress.”’ 

The total number of refugees who had 
arrived from Egypt in Cyprus was 3,029, 
and preparations had been made for the 
reception of persons at Larnaca and 
Limasol, and a sum of money had been 
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contributed to provide for any con- 
tingencies that might arise. He had no 
apprehension of any serious inconveni- 
ence arising from an influx of these 
people into Cyprus. On the contrary, he 
thought they would form a valuable ad- 
dition to the population. There were 
many of the refugees who were in 
tolerable circumstances, and there was 
every reason to hope that they would 
find profitable employment. He ought 
to allude to a matter to which the 
noble Lord who had made the Motion 
had made but very slight reference— 
namely, to the experiment, unfortunately 
very unsatisfactory as it had turned out, 
of establishing a Maltese Colony in 
Oyprus. The plan had been pro- 
posed for consideration, during the ex- 
istence of the late Government, by the 
High Commissioner ; but, in the mean- 
time, it was undertaken by a private 
gentleman of Malta, as an experiment 
on his own account, and under it a cer- 
tain number of Maltese had been sent to 
that Island. They had arrived under 
unfavourable conditions, and had been 
placed in a part of the Island where, it 
seemed, they had not been usefully em- 
ployed. They had, therefore, become 
dissatisfied, many of the Oolonists 
fell ill, some of them died, and, the 
Colony breaking up, the remainder 
ultimately returned home, carrying with 
them very unfavourable ideas of life 
in Oyprus. It was matter of re- 
gret that the experiment had not been 
tried under more favourable circum- 
stances, because it had had the effect of 
producing a bad impression in Malta. 
He had great doubt, indeed, whether 
the Maltese would succeed in Cyprus, as 
they spoke a peculiar language, a dialect 
of Arabic, and the emigrants were not 
people disposed to agricultural labour, 
being mostly porters, small traders, and 
the different classes of persons to be 
found generally in such places as Alex- 
andria, but for whose services there was 
no outlet at present in Cyprus. In ad- 
dition to that, it was also found that 
they did not agree very well with the 
Native population. Although it had no 
reference to the present Motion, he 
might be allowed to mention that there 
was a desire in Malta to encourage 
emigration to Queensland, and there was 
hope that such a scheme would be carried 
out, and that that country would suit 
the Maltese. For himself, however, he 
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was not very sanguine about it, on the 
ground of the expense. He could assure 
his noble Friend that the subject was 
engaging the attention of Her Majesty’s 
Government, and that emigration would 
be encouraged in every way. 

Tue Kart or CARNARVON said, he 
regretted that the Maltese emigration to 
Cyprus took place under conditions which 
led to failure; but he thought that, in 
some respects, the fact that the Maltese 
did not get on well with the Cypriote 
population was a circumstance in their 
favour. The noble Lord who brought 
forward this question (Lord Waveney) 
had travelled over a large space of 
ground ; but he (the Earl of Oarnarvon) 
would only refer to the system of govern- 
ment in Cyprus. He had recently read 
a very interesting despatch of the noble 
Earl the Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies (the Earl of Kimberley), in which 
he had revised the Constitution of the 
Council of Cyprus. He could not say 
that he had read that despatch with un- 
alloyed satisfaction. He objected to the 
alterations which would be made in the 
Council in regard to the official and 
elected Members—there would be a ma- 
jority of two to ono of the latter, and 
the elected Members would be divided 
into nine Christians and three Mahome- 
dans, elected by Christians and Mahome- 
dans respectively. He was the last 
person in the House to say a word 
against elective institutions; but they 
should be applied at a fitting time and 
to fitting persons. In this case, however, 
as in the cases of Jamaica and Ceylon, 
~ he did not think the new Constitution 
would work well, and he did not know 
why the change had been made. The 
second objection he had to bring against 
the scheme was that it divided the people 
distinctly into the classes of Christian 
and Mahomedan, giving the Christian 
me gm in proportion to their num- 

ers it was true, a majority of two to 
one. It would have been more satisfac- 
tory if the elected Members had been 
equal in number, as it was very import- 
ant that there should be no doubt in 
the minds of any portion of the popula- 
tion that their rights were not completely 
safeguarded, and that they had complete 
justice done to them. He hoped that it 
would not become necessary to interfere 
to correct any errors which might arise ; 
but he was glad to find from the despatch 
which he had referred to that there was 
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a power taken to make alterations here- 
after, should the present arrangements 
not prove satisfactory, so that it might 
be hoped that a suitable opportunity 
would be taken for retracing any step 
which had been hastily adopted. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, that his 
noble Friend (the Earl of Kimberley) 
had paused before rising, in order to 
give any other noble Lord an oppor- 
tunity of speaking before he answered 
his noble Friend (Lord Waveney) who 
had brought forward this subject. It 
was, therefore, a little inconvenient that 
the noble Earl opposite (the Earl of 
Carnarvon) did not take advantage of 
that opportunity. His noble Friend 
certainly had not expected that the noble 
Earl opposite would, on that oceasion, 
have entered into a disquisition on the 
details of the Constitution of Cyprus ; 
but, if he desired to do so, it would have 
come better before his noble Friend 
was, by the Rules of the House, pre- 
cluded from replying to it. The noble 
Earl had complained of his noble Friend 
for having given a Constitution to Cy- 
prus, and referred to those of Ceylon 
and Jamaica as not having worked well ; 
but the casos were very different. In 
those Islands there were small numbers 
of white and large numbers of coloured 
populations ; while in Cyprus it was just 
the reverse. Another thing which the 
noble Earl had forgotten was that Crete, 
which was under the dominion of the 
Sultan, was not very far from Cyprus, 
and that the Greeks there lad very 
large powers in regard to representation. . 
He did not pretend now to answer all 
the details which the noble Earl had 
sprung upon them; but he would con- 
tent himself with having pointed out the 
fallacy which he had indicated, and 
would only add that, in any case where 
it might be found necessary, the official 
Members with the Mahomedans would 
be in a majority as against the Greeks. 

Tue Marquzss or SALISBURY said, 
he did not wish to enter upon a discus- 
sion as to the Constitution of Cyprus; 
but he thought the warning which his 
noble Friend (the Earl of Carnarvon) 
had given the Government in connec- 
tion with Jamaica and Ceylon was a 
very useful one, and he trusted that they 
would not overlook it, and that the 
parallel between the two cases would 
not hereafter be justified. He did not 
rise for the purpose of defending Cy- 
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prus, as that Island would, no doubt, 
take care of itself in the future, and 
justify itself. But there were two points 
in the speech of the noble Earl the Se- 
cretary of State for the Colonies (the 
Earl of Kimberley) with reference to 
which he wished to make some remarks. 
The noble Earl had spoken of the Island 
as costing the country £40,000 a-year. 
He (the Marquess of Salisbury) might 
be wrong; but his own impression was 
that more than this proportion, the 
£90,000 a-year which was paid to 
the Sultan by Cyprus, was laid hold of 
by the Treasury to satisfy the inte- 
rest on the Guaranteed Debt, which the 
Sultan owed to this country from 1855. 
Therefore, he thought that if they put 
together all that Oyprus brought in, and 
all that it took away, they would find 
there was a considerable sum to the 
credit of Cyprus; and he mentioned it to 
show that it was not, in a pecuniary 
sense, a bad bargain—there was, in fact, 
a considerable surplus. These facts 
should be known to the public. The 
noble Earl spoke about the Maltese 
being diseased and the Colony depressed, 
and the inference was that Cyprus was 
an unhealthy island. Now, as a mili- 
tary station—the noble Earl would be 
able to correct him if he were wrong— 
Cyprus had been found, he believed, to 
be the healthiest military station in the 
British Empire. Four years ago the late 
Government had had many reproaches 
levelled at them. Among other evils 
they were charged with was the commer- 
cial crisis, the long frost, and the un- 
healthiness of Cyprus. He was happy 
to see that under the auspices of the pre- 
sent Government, Cyprus had become no 
evil at all; but something quite the re- 
verse, and the unhealthiness of Cyprus 
had disappeared. 

THe Eart oF KIMBERLEY said, 
that he was not able to confirm the 
statement made by the noble Marquess 
(the Marquess of Salisbury), that Cy- 
pres was the most healthy station in the 

ritish Empire, although he would not 
assert the contrary, because he had not 
seen the statistics on the subject. But, 
at the same time, he felt bound to admit 
that the Reports which had reached him 
went to show that the late Government 
were extremely unfortunate in regard to 
the first year when they took over 
Cyprus, because it was an exceptionally 
unfavourable one, Since that time, al- 
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though fevers had been common in 
Cyprus, as in other Mediterranean 
islands, neither the station nor the 
island could be called unhealthy. 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON rose for 
the purpose of explaining that he was 
not aware that he was xen to rise 
immediately after the noble Lord (Lord 
Waveney), or he would have done so. 

Lorp DUNSANY said, he was glad 
that the Government were turning the 
Island to the best account. It was a 
good station for our ships of war. A 
harbour might be made, though, no 
doubt, it would cost something; but the 
money would be, under the circum- 
stances, well Jaid out. He thought that 
the Island would suit the Maltese from 
Tunis and other places. 

Lorp WAVENEY said, after the ex- 
planation of the noble Earl the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, he would 
withdraw his Motion. 


Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


ENDOWED SCHOOLS—DULWICH 
COLLEGE SCHEME: 


MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS. 
Taz Eart or MILLTOWN rose to 


move— 
“That an humble address be presented to 
Her Majesty praying Her Majesty to withhold 
Her assent from the scheme of the Charity Com- 
missioners for the administration of Alleyne’s 
College of God’s Gift at Dulwich, now on the 
Table of this House.” 
That scheme, he said, was open to objec= 
tion on several points. It did not carry 
out the wishes of the founder, and it 
was proposed to deprive the parish of 
Camberwell of all right to participate in 
the increased income of the Charity. He 
thought the representativesof that parish 
had not had a fair and patient hearing. 


Moved, ‘‘ That an humble address be presented 
to Her Majesty praying Her Majesty to withhold 
Her assent from the scheme of th arity Com- 
missioners for the administration of Alleyne’s 
College of God's Gift at Dulwich, now on the 
Table of this House.” —( The Earl of Milltown.) 


Lorp CARLINGFORD (Lorp Privy 
Szat) said, he hoped that their Lord- 
ships would not agree to the Motion. 
This was the seventh scheme in recent 
years for the purpose of dealing with 
the increasing revenues of this College, 
and he hoped that it would be the 
last. The matter had been under 
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the consideration of the Charity Com- 
missioners for the last 10 years; and, 
therefore, he was at a loss to know what 
the noble Ear!l’s (the Earl of Milltown’s) 
idea of patience was. The subject had 
been considered and re-considered, and 
every possible party concerned had been 
heard and re-heard, and there had been 
an enormous amount of thought and 
labour expended upon it; and now that 
the scheme had been lying on the Table 
of the House for two months, and would, 
in the ordinary course, become law on 
Monday next, the noble Earl, at the end 
of all this, came down on that Friday 
night, with a courage which was worthy 
of a better cause, and asked their Lord- 
ships to reject the scheme. Under the 
circumstances, it would not be respectful 
to the House to go into the details of 
the case. The scheme appeared to him 
(Lord Carlingford) to bea very fair and 
proper one. Everybody in authority was 
satisfied with it, not even excepting those 
who represented the parties who had 
found out the noble Earl and asked him to 
oppose it, for under it Camberwell would 
be the most liberally endowed parish in 
the United Kingdom. He hoped their 
Lordships would not, at such short Notice 
and without full information, attempt to 
overthrow a scheme which had been the 
result of such long deliberation, and 
which was supported by the large ma- 
jority of parties interested in the Charity. 
Lorp COLCHESTER said, he also 
thought it most undesirable that the 
scheme should be rejected. He trusted 
that their Lordships would not assent to 
the Motion, which, he was convinced, 
besides amounting to a Vote of Censure 
upon the Education Department, would 
have a most unfortunate effect on the 
well-being of Dulwich College. 


On question, resolved in the negative. 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE BILL. 


Select Committee on: The Lords following 
were named of the Committee : 


Ld. Chancellor. L, Coleridge. 
E. Cairns. L. Watson. 
L. Balfour. L. Blackburn. 
L. Penzance. L. Bramwell. 
L. Wolverton. L, Fitzgerald. 
L. O'Hagan. 


The Committee to meet on Monday next, at 
Twelve o’clock, and to appoint their own Chair- 
man. 


House adjourned at a quarter past 
Seven o’clock, to Monday next, 
a quarter past Four o’clock. 


Lord Carlingford 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, 28th July, 1882. 





The House met at Two of the clock. 


MINUTES. ]—Surriy—considered in Committee 
—Crvm Service Estrares, Class IT.— 
Sauarres AND Expenses or Crvit Depart- 
MENTS. 

Resolutions [July 27] reported. 

Pustic Birts—Second Reading—Bombay Civil 
Fund Sox? 

Committee—Customs and Inland Revenue (re- 
comm.) [239]—R.P. 

Third Reading—Electric Lighting * [200], and 
passed. 

Withdrawn—Parliamentary Elections (Corrupt 
and Illegal Practices) [21]. 


QUESTIONS. 


_—_—S0:o— 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND) — RE- 
SIGNATIONS OF RESIDENT MAGIS.- 
TRATES. 

Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
What gentlemen have lately resigned 
the office of stipendiary magistrate in 
Ireland, and what reasons they assigned 
for their resignation ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : Sir, the follow- 
ing Resident Magistrates expressed their 
desire to take advantage of the terms of 
retirement offered by His Excellency 
with the sanction of the Treasury; and 
His Excellency did not think that the 
interests of the Public Service required 
that he should refuse to accept their 
resignation—namely, Sir W. i. Hort, 
Mr. J. T. Butler, Mr. W. Morris Reade. 
In addition to these, the following 12 
magistrates have been invited to take 
advantage of the special terms offered— 
namely, Mr. Miller, Hon. M. J. Ffrench, 
Mr. Morony, Mr. M‘Oullagh, Mr. Mont- 
gomery, Mr. O’Hara, Mr. Franks, Cap- 
tain Coote, Mr. Parkinson, Major Perey, 
Captain Wynne, and Mr. Dennehy. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, If he can now state at whose 
request the two resident magistrates 
from Cork and Clare were brought to 
Listowel to assist in the trial of the 
charge against Mr. T. Harrington and 
others ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, the two 
Resident Magistrates—Mr. Butler, R.M., 
and Mr. Considine, R.M.— were sent 
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to Listowel on the occasion referred to, 
upon the recommendation of Captain 
Plunkett, the special Resident Magis- 
trate of the district. The local Resident 
Magistrate, being required as a witness 
in the case, could not sit on the Bench. 


Army—Army 


POST OFFICE (IRELAND)—THE POST- 
' MASTER OF THE CLEGGAN POST 
OFFICE. 


Mr. SEXTON asked the Postmaster 
General, Whether, on the 28th ultimo, 
the postmaster at Cleggan, county Gal- 
way, used abusive and threatening 
language to one Festy King, and com- 
mitted an assault upon him; whether, 
on the 27th ultimo, at the same post 
office, Mrs. Molloy, of Aughrisbeg, hav- 
ing called for a letter, a letter addressed 
to her was opened by the postmistress, 
who took from it a cheque sent to Mrs. 
Molloy by her husband, and assaulted 
Mrs. Molloy so seriously that she has 
since been confined to bed; and, what 
steps have been taken, or will be taken, 
with reference to the charge of the 
Cleggan post office ? 

Mr. FAWCETT, in reply, said, it 
was true that an assault was committed, 
but it was not a violent assault. It was 
also true that the wife of the postmaster 
committed the very serious impropriety of 
detaining a money order contained in a 
letter which she was authorized to open. 
He had given instructions that she 
should refund the money, and he had 
told the postmaster and his wife that if 
they gave any further grounds for com- 
plaint the post office would be at once 
placed in other hands. 


PUBLIC DEPARTMENTS — VACANCIES 
AT THE WAR OFFICE. 


Lorp EUSTACE CECIL asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether, 
considering the number of General Offi- 
cers of high rank in the Army now out 
of employment, the vacancies at the 
War Office, caused by the appointment 
of Sir Garnet Wolseley and Sir John 
Adye to commands in Egypt, will be 
filled up, in the one case on the usual 
conditions of a five years’ appointment, 
and, in the other, by a Member of this 
House? The noble Lord added that he 
understood the right hon. Gentleman to 
say yesterday that the offices had not 
been vacated, and that the appointments 
in Egypt had only been made for three 
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months. He wished to ask whether, if 
the operations went on beyond three 
months, these appointments would be 
continued or not; and, further, whilst 
the appointments are being temporarily 
filled, pay would be received by these 
two distinguished officers, both for their 
appointments at the War Office and in 
Egypt ? 

Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT asked 
the right hon. Gentleman whether he 
considered it desirable that such appoint- 
ments should be made without the 
vacancies being filled up ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: f think Notice 
should be given of such Questions as 
that last addressed to me. In reply to 
the noble Lord, I have to say that I 
fully answered his principal Question in 
the debate yesterday; and the noble 
Lord will, therefore, excuse me if I do 
not repeat what I then said. If the 
campaign should last longer than three 
months it will be necessary to recon- 
sider these appointments. 

Lorp EUSTACE CECIL : How about 
the pay ? 

Mr. CHILDERS : The pay, of course, 
of the offices at home will not be drawn 
while the officers are on duty elsewhere. 
In one of the cases—that of the Adjutant 
General—I stated that another officer 
was to be appointed for the time. 


ARMY—ARMY HOSPITAL CORPS. 


Genera FEILDEN asked the Secre- 
tary of State for Wa:, Whether he has 
any objection to state the result of the 
inquiry, by the Committee presided over 
by Sir Evelyn Wood, into the charges 
of inefficiency and misconduct brought 
against the men of the Army Hospital 
Corps who served in South Africa ; and, 
whether he intends to take any action 
in the matter ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: In reply to the 
gallant General, I think I had better 
read the two paragraphs in the Report 
of the Committee which sum up their 
opinion— 

‘« The Committee think, as regards the gene- 
ral result of the inquiries, that the more serious 
allegations against the Army Hospital Corps 
have not been substantiated; they consider, 
however, that certain individuals of the Corps 
have been shown to have boen unfit for their 
duties, but that the proofs have been against 
individuals who were punished at the time, and 
that the defects in the treatment of the patients 
arose principally from the suddenness of the 
outbreak, which struck down the Army Hospital 
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Corps as well as the other corps; and from the 
dimensions it assumed it could not have been 
foreseen.”’ ; 


I have now, with the concurrence of 
the Duke of Cambridge, appointed a 
Committee to inquire into the whole 
organization of the Corps, and I hope 
to consider its Report before preparing 
the Estimates of next year. 


EGYPT (MILITARY OPERATIONS)— 
TRANSPORTS. 


Mr. BAXTER asked the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, How many of the 
numerous transports now being taken 
up to convey troops to Egypt have been 
supplied by the Peninsular and Oriental 
Steamship Company, and by the Royal 
Mail Steamship Company, which receive 
heavy postal subsidies on the condition 
of supplying vessels for the service of 
Government in time of war? 

Mr. OAMPBELL - BANNERMAN: 
Sir, in reply to the Question of my right 
hon. Friend, I have to say that two 
vessels belonging to the Peninsular and 
Oriental Steamship Company have been 
taken up in London for the service of 
the Government—namely, the Carthage 
and the Nepaul. The former is a fine 
vessel of 5,000 tons, which will be em- 
ployed as a military hospital. I am in- 
formed that at Bombay the Hydaspes, 
Khiva, and Zambesi, all belonging to the 
same Company, have been taken up, and 
the Zanjore is being used at Alexandria. 
No vessel belonging to the Royal Mail 
Company has been offered to the Go- 
vernment. 


EGYPT (THE WAR)—NEWSPAPER 
REPORTS. 


Cotoyne, DAWNAY asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
If his attention has been called to the 
conduct of yesterday’s Evening ‘‘ Stan- 
dard”’ in publishing, with its evening 
edition, false reports of the defeat of 
our Troops; and, whether he will take 
steps to prevent the continuance of a 
practice which is calculated to cause 
needless anxiety and alarm to the pub- 
lic, for the purpose of increasing the 
circulation of newspapers ? 

Sm WILLIAM HAROOURT: Sir, 
the Home Office has many miscellaneous 
duties, without adding the duty which 
the hon. and gallant Memberseeks to im- 
pose upon it. We cannot undertake to see 
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that newspapers do not make statements 
which are unfounded in fact. A great 
many people seem to take for granted 
that everything they read in a newspaper 
is necessarily true. My experience does 
not bear out that belief. It is a mis- 
take altogether. This is light literature 
which belongs rather to the department 
of fiction than history. It is intended 
to be bought and read. It is not in- 
tended to be believed. If the public 
would only understand that they would 
have really the remedy which the hon. 
and gallant Member wishes in their 
own hands. As long as there is a de- 
mand for this sensational correspondence, 
for this imaginary news, it is sure to be 
supplied. If the demand ceases, in this 
as in other industries, the supply will 
fail. The only practical remedy I can 
suggest to the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber is one which I offer not at all in an 
official sense, and it is, that people, when 
they hear special editions shouted in the 
streets, should not buy them, and if they 
cannot resist buying them, at all events 
they should not believe what they read 
in them. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—BELFAST 
BOARD OF GUARDIANS. 

Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If his attention has been drawn to the 
Report of the proceedings of the Bel- 
fast Board of Guardians of Tuesday last, 
as it appeared in the ‘“ Belfast Northern 
Whig” newspaper, in which it is stated 
that Sub-constable M‘Mahon reported 
that he had found three persons lying 
at the workhouse gate after eleven o’clock 
at night, who had previously obtained 
provisional orders for their admission 
from the relieving officers marked urgent, 
and whom the workhouse master re- 
fused to admit; if it be true that one of 
the persons is an old man seventy years 
of age, who, at the time of seeking ad- 
mission, was suffering from a severe 
attack of hemorrhage, and, notwith- 
standing this fact, was kept lying on 
the roadside all night; if it be true that 
another of the persons is an infirm 
old woman sixty-seven years of age, 
who was also, according to Constable 
M‘Mahon’s Report, ‘‘ kept sitting on 
the wet, cold, ground, outside the work- 
house gate, all night;” if it be true 
that a majority of the guardians not 
only refused to inquire, or cause an in- 
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quiry to be made, into the circumstan- 
ces, but actually adopted a Resolution 
approving of the master’s conduct ; if it 
be correct that the master has no legal 
or discretionary power to refuse admis- 
sion to persons holding provisional orders 
for relief; if it be true that, on the 
preceding week, Sub-constable Burke 
- made a similar complaint against the 
master for refusing to admit to the work- 
house a destitute woman with two young 
children, and she and her children were 
kept lying on the roadside from eleven 
o’clock at night to half-past one on the 
following morning; and, what steps 
have the Local Government Board taken 
to prevent a recurrence of such con- 
duct ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, the atten- 
tion of the Local Government Board 
has been drawn to the matter referred 
to in this Question, and they have had 
before them Reports on the subject made 
by the constable and by the master and 
porter of the workhouse. I understand 
the statements in the constable’s Report 
substantially agree with those in the 
Question of the hon. Member; but that 
the workhouse officers’ Reports differ 
from the police Reports, and that further 
inquiry is therefore necessary, and is 
now being instituted by the Local Go- 
vernment Board. The Guardians do not 
meet until Tuesday next; and I cannot 
answer the Question more fully until I 
learn the result of the further inquiry. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (INDIA)—SALARIES 
OF INDIAN JUDGES. 

Mr. PUGH asked the Secretary of 
State for India, Whether the time has 
yet arrived when he can lay upon the 
Table of the House the Correspondence 
relating to the reduction of the salaries 
of all the High Court Judges in Bengal 
and of the Native High Court Judges 
in the rest of India? 

Tue Marquess orf HARTINGTON, 
in reply, said, that until the Correspon- 
dence was complete, he did not think it 
would be convenient to lay it on the 
Table. 


ARMY — ALLOWANCES TO FAMILIES 
OF SOLDIERS ON ACTIVE SERVICE. 
Mr. O’SHEA asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether any improve- 
ment has been made in the scale of al- 
lowances to the wives and children of 
soldiers on active service ? 
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Mr. CHILDERS: Yes, Sir; I took 
up this question last year, and I am 
happy to say that the improvements 
which we made in the scale of allow- 
ances have been found very satisfactory. 
Formerly the separation allowances in 
the case of all married soldiers were 6d. 
for the wife and 2d. for each of the 
children up to 14 years, and the soldier 
was not required to supplement these 
allowances out of his pay. Now the 
wife of a non-commissioned officer re- 
ceives 8d. a-day from the public and 8d. 
out of her husband’s pay, and the wife 
of a private 8d. from the publie and 4d. 
from her husband. Similarly, the allow- 
ances for the children are—from the 
public 2d. for each child (the limit for 
female children being raised to 16 years 
of age}, while in the caseof sergeants 1}d., 
and in the case of rank and file, 1d. for 
each child (up to a certain maximum) is 
stopped from the soldier’s pay. 


EGYPT—THE CONFERENCE —INTER- 
VENTION ,OF THE PORTE. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Forei 
Affairs, Whether it is a fact that the 
Conference which was assembled at the 
instance of Her Majesty’s Government 
on Friday last requested Turkey to send 
troops to repress the disorderin Egypt ; 
whether Said Pasha on Tuesday inti- 
mated to the Conference the willingness 
of the Sultan to send a force, and has 
since decided to despatch a force of 
20,000 men, in virtue of his sovereign 
authority, notwithstanding the First Lord 
of the Treasury’s declaration on Monday 
that ‘‘the opportunity for Turkish inter- 
vention had passed away;”’ whether it is 
true that the Italian Government, on 
being asked to co-operate in the oceupa- 
tion of Egypt, referred the British am- 
bassador to the Conference; and, whe- 
ther Her Majesty’s Government have any 
statement to make with regard to their 
future policy in Egypt ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, as the hon. 
Gentleman has referred to me in this 
Question I will answer it. As regards 
the earlier part of the Question, we are 
sensible that it relates to a subject on 
which the House naturally takes ex- 
treme interest, and we shall, with respect 
to it, take the same course that was taken 
with the original instructions to Lord 
Dufferin before the Conference—that is 
to say, we shall lay upon the Table what 
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we have had to say on the subject. 
Without waiting for that, it may be 
interesting to the House if I read at 
once the principal and most important 
parts of the telegram which has been 
sent on its coming to our knowledge that 
the Sultan has, in the first place, de- 
clared his acceptance in principle of the 
proposal to send troops to Egypt; and, 
in the second place, has declared that he 
is prepared to send them in the manner 
indicated by the Conference, but without 
pointing out or fixing any time when 
they will be sent. The material part of 
that Instruction, which will be laid at 
once upon the Table, is this—— 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: What 
is the date ? j 

Mr. GLADSTONE: It is dated this 
morning. We received the intelligence 
yesterday. The Cabinet yesterday even- 
ing met to consider the basis of the In- 
struction, and the Instruction was sent 
to-day— 

“While reserving to themselves the liberty 
of action which the pressure of events may ren. 
der expedient or necessary, Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment will be glad to receive the co-operation 
of any Powers who are ready to afford it, They 
are accordingly prepared to accept frankly the 
assistance which the Sultan has now announced 
his readiness to give in the restoration of order 
by sending troops to Egypt in accordance with 
the invitation addressed to His Majesty by the 
Powers, and subject to the conditions proposed 
by them. They now desire to learn what num- 
ber of troops the Sultan intends to send, the 
date of their probable departure, and the pro- 

ed disposition of them. In the meanwhile, 
the delay which has occurred in the adoption of 
measures by the Porte, and the feeling of un- 
certainty which has unfortunately prevailed as 
to the real intentions of the Sultan, and which 
has been strengthened by the action of His 
Majesty in conferring on Arabi Pasha an im- 

ortant decoration and mark of his favour, make 
it, in the view of Her Majesty’s Government, 
essential, both for the assertion of the Sultan’s 
own authority and of that of the Khedive, that 
His Majesty should at once, and before the de- 
spatch of the troops, issue a proclamation up- 
holding Tewfik Pasha, and denouncing Arabi 
Pasha as a rebel.” 


The hon. Gentleman asks what we have 
done “ notwithstanding the First Lord 
of the Treasury’s declaration on Monday 
that ‘ the opportunity for Turkish inter- 
vention had passed away.’” I see that 
the hon. Member is under an entire mis- 
apprehension as to what fell from me, 
and which has been partaken by others, 
and, therefore, I now repeat that what 
I stated was, in substance, this—that we 
looked as long as we were able to look to 
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Turkish intervention as the proper and 
exclusive means of applying military 
force, should military force become ne- 
cessary for composing the disorders and 
difficulties in Egypt. We continued to 
look to Turkey for that purpose till after 
the bombardment, and we were, indeed, 
of opinion that the bombardment itself 
had afforded extraordinary facilities and 
great opportunities to the Sultan. It is 
certainly within my knowledge that these 
feelings on our part were made known 
to the Ottoman Government; but the 
Sultan, in the exercise of his own dis- 
cretion, did not avail himself of that 
opportunity, and it was that opportunity 
of acting as the exclusive agent in the 
Egyptian disorder that I stated had 
passed away. But I stated, I think—I 
forget whether it was in answer to a 
Question or otherwise—that the ques- 
tion still remained open whether there 
would be co-operation with other Euro- 
pean Powers, or the Ottoman Porte. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: What 
Powers ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: There was no 
mention made of any particular Power ; 
we spoke of co-operation in general. 
That is the state of the case. The op- 
portunity which had passed away was 
that opportunity of sole and exclusive 
interference to be exercised by the Sultan 
in his capacity of Sovereign of the coun- 
try. I am not making any addition to 
the statement I made before, but merely 
reviewing it. Then the third paragraph 
of the hon. Member’s Question is whe- 
ther the Italian Government, on being 
asked to co-operate in the occupation of 
Egypt, referred the British Ambassador 
to the Conference? I think this Ques- 
tion is based on a misapprehension, 
owing, probably, to reports in the news- 
papers. I am not able to say more on 
the subject than that communications 
with the Italian Government are in pro- 
gress. With regard to the hon. Mem- 
ber’s last Question, I think that, con- 
sidering how busily we have during the 
last four days been making declarations 
as to our policy in Egypt, it is not neces- 
sary to make any further declaration on 
the fifth day of the week. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: I 
wish to know whether Her Majesty’s 
Government have received any news this 
morning, either confirmatory or the 
reverse, of the telegram which has been 
received with regard to some offer 
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of submission on the part of Arabi 
Pasha ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, there 
has been a telegram received this morn- 
ing from Mr. Cartwright, in which he 
alludes to indirect communications made 
by Arabi Pasha, with a view to the sur- 
render of the Military Party; but no 
- direct communication has up to the pre- 
sent been received from Arabi Pasha. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
whether, in view of the fact that the 
Conference was assembled for the pur- 
pose of dealing with the troubles in the 
East, the Prime Minister thought it 
right to charge the Ottoman Government 
with unnecessary delay, seeing that the 
Conference did not give its mandate to 
Turkey until Friday last, and they on 
Tuesday accepted the Identic Note ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I beg pardon, Sir. 
I made no charge whatever; I stated a 
fact. I said that a delay had occurred, 
and it is recited in this telegram, and 
that a decoration of an important cha- 
racter was conferred by the Sultan at a 
very critical period upon Arabi. I must 
correct the hon. Gentleman. He is quite 
wrong about the time when the Identic 
Note was sent in to the Ottoman Govern- 
ment. It is before the House, and he 
should have known it. The adoption of 
the Identic Note by the Representatives 
assembled at Constantinople was really 
an essential epoch, and that adoption 
was a considerable time back—several 
weeks back. The sending in of the Note 
was, I think, on the 15th of July. 

Mr. BOURKE: May I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman a Question arising out 
of his Answer? Are we to understand 
that the conditions proposed to the Porte 
as to sending troops to Egypt still hold 
good; whether the Sultan is to send 
troops to Egypt on the conditions just 
mentioned by the right hon. Gentleman, 
or whether those conditions have been 
in any way altered; and whether, in 
addition to those conditions which the 
right hon. Gentleman has referred to, 
the Sultan’s Proclamation of Arabi as a 
rebel is to be one of the conditions pre- 
vious to the despatch of the Sultan’s 
troops ? 

Mr. ONSLOW asked what was to be 
the nature of this Proclamation? Was 
it to be issued only at Constantinople, 
or circulated throughout the whole of 
Egypt, which at present was in a state 
of rebellion? What was the nature of 
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the indirect communications which the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs said had beer received, and from 
whom did they come ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: With respect to 
the Question of the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Bourke), as 1 understand the 
conditions of the Conference, I believe 
they have been accepted without ques- 
tion by the Porte. I cannot say any- 
thing about what the Conference may 
hereafter do. With regard to the Pro- 
clamation, the conditions were framed 
some weeks ago, and, therefore, the 
subject is beyond our control. As to the 
matter of the Proclamation, we have 
given in our instructions a sufficient in- 
dication of its purport which we think 
is likely to be concurred in by every 
other Power; but the precise matter of 
the Proclamation must be left to the dis- 
cretion of the Sultan. As to its circula- 
tion in Egypt, the suggestion of the 
hon. Member is a very just one. It 
would be of little use if it were confined 
to Constantinople; but it is not in our 
power to make any condition on this 
subject. 

Sir JOHN HAY asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, Whether it is intended, 
before the House rises, to move that the 
thanks of this House be given to Admiral 
Sir Beauchamp Seymour, Captain Hunt- 
Grubbe, and the officers, seamen, and 
marines for their conduct on the 11th 
July at Alexandria ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Her Majesty’s 
Government are deeply sensible of our 
obligation to the gallant Admiral Sir 
Beauchamp Seymour and the officers 
under his command; but beyond that I 
cannot go. It is a matter of usage that 
the initiative in such a case is left to the 
Government, and they must manifestly 
reserve to themselves the exercise of 
their own discretion as to the time and 
circumstances of such a Motion. It must 
be borne in mind that the information 
we have hitherto received from Sir 
Beauchamp Seymour has been so far 
telegraphic. It is only this morning 
that lengthened despatches giving details 
of his operations have been received, 
and with their contents it has not been 
possible for the Government to acquaint 
themselves, I take the opportunity of 
making an addition to the Answer I gave 
just now. Since then a note has been 
put into my hands, from which I find 
that a communication has been received 
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this morning from the Turkish Ambas- 
sador in London to the effect that the 
Sultan proposes to send troops imme- 
diately. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: What 


ay ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: There is no day 
named ; but the word ‘‘ immediately ”’ is 
used. 

Mr. ONSLOW: Is there anything 
about the Proclamation ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: There is no re- 
ference to the Proclamation. It is an 
entirely independent communication, and 
has no reference whatever to the steps 
taken at Constantinople with respect to 
the Proclamation, and will not in any 
way delay or interfere with those pro- 
ceedings. I wish also to say a word 
with regard to what was said yesterday 
by an hon. Friend who expressed his 
belief that the conflagrations in Alex- 
andria were caused by the firing of the 
British ships. The name of Mr. Easton 
is, perhaps, as well known in connection 
with works at Alexandria as the name 
of Mr. Cornish, who is now there. Mr. 
Easton writes a letter to me which it is 
quite fair to quote in competition with 
an anonymous writer in a newspaper, 
and he says— 

‘*It is perfectly clear that the statement that 


the burning of Alexandrie was not caused by 
the action of the Fleet is correct.”’ 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—A SATURDAY SITTING. 


Mr. CARBUTT asked the Prime 
Minister, Whether there was to be a 
Saturday Sitting this week —[“ No, 
no!’’|—and, if so, whether he would 
take into consideration that they had 
already given one day and nearly the 
whole of another day to Scotch ques- 
tions, and give facilities for an English 
Bill which had come down from the Lords 
—the Married Women’s Property Bill ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that the 
object of a Saturday Sitting, the pro- 
gress of the Electric Lighting Bill, 
would, he understood, be accomplished, 
and there was, therefore, no intention to 

ropose a Saturday Sitting. 

Sr STAFFORD NORTHCOTE in- 
quired what would be the arrangement 
with regard to the second Order of the 
Day — the East India (Expenses of 
Military Expedition to Egypt) debate. 
Would it be taken as the first Order 
on Monday ? 
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Mr. GLADSTONE said, the Tax Bill 
was the first Order for to-day, after 
which they intended to take the East 
India Vote if the Tax Bill were disposed 
of in the Morning Sitting. If it was not 
so disposed of, and if the East India 
Vote could not come on at a reasonable 
hour after Supply at the Evening Sitting, 
that Vote would be put down as the first 
Order for Monday. With respect tothe 
Tax Bill, in deference to the wishes of a 
body of Gentlemen who were interested 
in it, it was arranged that it should not 
be carried beyond the 4th clause to-day. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN asked whe- 
ther the Government had absolutely de- 
cided to abandon the clause with regard 
to the Carriage Tax? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Yes, Sir; I have 
already stated that. 


STATE OF IRELAND—EXTRA POLICE 
AT PALLAS GREEN—EXTRA POLICE 
PENALTY. 


Mr. REDMOND asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, Whether some months since 
a police hut was erected in the town- 
land of Clorenfield, Pallasgreen, county 
Limerick, to protect emergency men 
who had taken possession of a farm 
from which the tenant had been evicted ; 
whether the evicted tenant has now 
resumed possession and the emergency 
men have been withdrawn; and, whe- 
ther, under these circumstances, the 
olice will also be withdrawn, und the 
eavy expenses consequent on their pre- 
sence removed from the townland ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: A police hut 
was erected about three months ago at 
the place mentioned in this Question in 
consequence of the murder of the emer- 
gency man Roche. His Excellency is 
at present considering whether or not 
the extra force may now safely be with- 
drawn. 

Mr. REDMOND: Was it erected 
under the circumstances mentioned in 
the Question, and are the facts stated 
correct ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : Quite correct, 


Sir. 


PREVENTION OF CRIME (IRELAND) 
ACT, 1882--MICHAEL WALLACE, 


Mr. SYNAN asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
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Whether Mr. Wallace, a respectable 
farmer in the parish of Pallas Kenry, 
in the county of Limerick, was arrested 
under the Prevention of Crime Act on 
the 14th July last, and taken a 
distance of nine miles before Mr. 
Hatchell, R.M. ; whether he was or- 
dered by the said resident magistrate 
‘to give bail for his appearance at Petty 
Sessions, and kept in custody the whole 
night until he got such bail; whether 
the case against him was dismissed at 
the Sessions; and, whether any com- 
pensation will be given to Mr. Wallace 
for the injuries he has been subjected 
to, and the costs and expenses he has 
been put to in defending himself? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : Sir, Mr. Michael 
Wallace, the son of a farmer, was 
arrested under Section 11 of the Pre- 
vention of Crime Act and brought before 
the Resident Magistrate, who admitted 
him to bail to appear at the next Petty 
Sessions. The case against him at Petty 
Sessions was dismissed on the legal 
defence that the Proclamation applying 
the provisions of the Prevention of Crime 
Act to the district had not been posted 
therein at the time of the arrest. The 
Government doesnot contemplate award- 
ing any compensation to Mr. Wallace. 


ARMY—VACANCIES IN CAVALRY 
REGIMENTS. 


Sir BALDWYN LEIGHTON asked 
the Secretary of State for War, Whether 
it is true that there are a large number 
of subaltern vacancies in cavalry regi- 
ments at present; if so, whether that 
arises from any want of candidates for 
commissions ; and, whether he will con- 
sider the propriety of advising that the 
examinations should be made more prac- 
tical and less scholastic, or what steps 
will be taken in the matter, seeing that 
we are on the eve of extensive military 
operations ? 

“Mr. CHILDERS: Yes, Sir; there 
have been a certain number of vacancies 
in the Cavalry contemporaneously with 
a large supernumerary list in the In- 
fantry, the main reason being that the 
sons of wealthier parents are generally 
candidates for Cavalry commissions, and 
do not necessarily take the highest 
places in the competitions. For the 
moment we have made arrangements 
not inconsistent with the present rules 
as to qualification to meet the imme- 
diate exigencies; but the whole subject 
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has been for some time under my con- 
sideration and is being discussed by a 
Committee appointed some short time 
since. 


ARMY—APPOINTMENTS TO THE 
STAFF. 

Mr. TOTTENHAM asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, Whether it is the 
express function of the Commander-in- 
Chief to select officers for appointments 
to the staff of an army about to take the 
field; and whether, in the case of the 
expeditionary force to Egypt, the usual 
practice has been departed from in this 
respect ; whether he will state the 
reasons which have instigated the selec- 
tion of an officer charged with such im- 
portant duties as those of Surveyor- 
General of Ordnance to proceed on 
foreign service at a time when the duties 
and responsibilities of his department 
must necessarily be largely increased ; 
whether, in view of the numbers of dis- 
tinguished officers seeking for employ- 
ment, it is proposed to fill up the 
vacancies which have been created on 
the staff at home; and, whether the 
office of Surveyor-General of Ordnance 
was revived on the understanding, and 
with the intention of Parliament, that it 
should be held when practicable by a 
member of the Legislature ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: No, Sir; no 
change has been made on this occasion 
in the practice under which officers are 
selected for the Staff of an expedition. 
The Secretary of State is responsible to 
Her Majesty and to Parliament for these 
selections ; but he acts, of course, in con- 
sultation with the Commander-in-Chief, 
and, as to the junior appointments, he 
interferes but slightly. The present 
Surveyor General of the Ordnance is 
peculiarly fitted for the duty of Chief of 
the Staff, in which his experience, second 
to none, in connection with the adminis- 
trative departments will be of great 
assistance to the officer in command of 
the force in the field. I have answered 
the third Question of the hon. Member 
in the debate on the Vote of Credit ; but 
as to the fourth, I may say that the 
Office of the Surveyor General of the 
Ordnance was established on the lines of 
the recommendations of Lord North- 
brook’s Committee of 1870, from which 
I will read one paragraph— 

“Tt would, we think, be unfortunate if the 
appointment came to be considered as one which 
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must, as a matter of course, be conferred on a 
Member of Parliament. It would be sufficient, 
in our opinion, that the office should be classed 
with those of the naval members of the Board 
of Admiralty who form part of the political 
administration of the day, eligible to sit in the 
House of Commons, but need not always neces- 
sarily be Members of Parliament.”’ 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
the right hon. Gentleman whether it 
was in accordance with his views of 
military discipline that a Staff officer 
should also be the special correspondent 
of a London newspaper ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: I would rather 
have Notice of that Question. There 
are difficulties arising out of the prac- 
tice in a previous case under a former 
Government, and I should like to look 
into the matter before answering the 
Question. 


LAW AND JUSTICE—THE JUDGES 
AND THE ASSIZES. 

Mr. HICKS asked Mr. Attorney 
General, Whether he is now prepared 
to state what arrangements are to be 
made with a view of relieving the Judi- 
cial Bench and others from some of the 
burdens consequent on attending at four 
assizes each year ? 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry Jamus), in reply, said, that he was 
perfectly well aware of the inconvenience 
which four Assizes entailed, and the 
Government were endeavouring to miti- 
gate it to some extent by a further 
grouping of counties. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
rior 
CUSTOMS AND INLAND REVENUE 
(re-committed) BILL.—{Brtx 239.] 

(Mr. Playfair, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Lord Frederick Cavendish.) 
COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 2 


BEER—ABOLITION OF THE MALT TAX. 
RESOLUTION. 
Mr. CHAPLIN, in rising to move— 


“ That this House is of opinion that the re- 
peal of the Malt Tax, by encouraging the use 
of rice, maize, and other articles, as substitutes 
for malt in brewing, has proved to be injurious, 
instead of beneficial, to the farmer; that the 
manufacture of beer of inferior quality from 
such articles is contrary to the public welfare, 
as well as detrimental to the interests of agri- 
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culture, and that no financial scheme will be 
satisfactory which doesnot amend the Law with 
regard to the use of ingredients other than 
sugar, malt, and hops, in the brewing of beer 
for sale,’’ 
said, he gave Notice that he would raise 
this question early in the Session. Since 
the repeal of the Malt Tax many in- 
gredients had been used in the manu- 
facture of beer, and agriculturists had 
suffered from the consequent lowering 
of the value of barley. He was not 
ashamed to admit that he cordially ap- 
ee of the repeal of the Malt Tax, 
ecause it was unjust to the cultivators 
of the soil that they should be precluded 
from using the produce of their farms 
in the most profitable way. The repeal 
of the tax, as far as it permitted farmers 
to malt their own barley, had proved 
very beneficial; but its other effects had, 
on the whole, outweighed the advan- 
tages of the change. His Amendment 
set forth several propositions, the first 
of which was that the repeal of the tax 
had been injurious for certain specified 
reasons, such as the use of base mate- 
rials in the manufacture of beer; the 
second, that the use of those ingredients 
injured not only the agricultural com- 
munity, but also the public welfare ; 
and the third, that the repeal of the tax 
had been detrimental to the farmers by 
reducing the price of barley. The other 
part of the Amendment was to the 
effect— 

“That no financial scheme will be satisfac- 
tory which does not amend the Law with regard 
to the use of ingredients other than sugar, malt, 
and hops, in the brewing of beer for sale.” 
But his main object was to induce Her 
Majesty’s Government to entertain the 
case he submitted to them, and then 
to amend the proposal as they pleased. 
At the same time, there were a va- 
riety of ways in which it might be 
amended. A duty, for instance, might 
be imposed on the spurious ingredients 
of the same nature as the duty on what 
were called ‘imitations of coffee,” or the 
desired object might be attained by 
making it necessary for persons who sold 
beer to declare whether it was manu- 
factured from ingredients other than 
sugar, malt, and hops. If the ingredients 
used at present in the manufacture of 
beer—such as maize and rice —were 
advertised in a placard over the door- 
way of every beershop in which the 
spurious liquor was sold, it would very 





soon be found profitable to revert to the 
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old process of manufacture. Another 
proposal, which he was inclined to com- 
mend, was that of the hon. Member for 
Great Grimsby (Mr. Heneage), who sug- 
gested that no liquor not brewed exclu- 
sively from sugar, malt, and hops should 
be allowed to be sold under the name of 
beer. He hoped that the Government 
-would consider these three proposals, 
with a view to the adoption of one of 
them, or of something similar. At one 
time, he confessed, he had advocated the 
imposition of a duty on foreign barley, 
in order to raise in that manner that 
part of the Revenue which now accrued 
from beer; but the fact was that at this 
moment it was not the foreign barley 
that did the mischief, but the injurious 
substitutes he had mentioned; and these, 
undoubtedly, did injure all the agricul- 
turists who depended largely on the 
growing of barley. It was to be remem- 
bered that, owing to the keen competi- 
tion to which English wheat was ex- 
posed, the farmers, who were chiefly 
interested in barley, were every day 
increasing in numbers, so that it would 
probably not be long before a boon that 
was specially advantageous to them 
would profit the agricultural community 
at large. The Commission on British 
Agriculture had just issued its Report, 
and would be found to have made, 
among other beneficial suggestions, a 
recommendation in this direction. In 
the long run, the prosperity of agricul- 
ture must depend upon good weather 
and fair prices; and this view was sup- 
ported by some very remarkable concur- 
rent evidence from three out of the four 
Sub-Commissioners who pursued their 
investigations throughout the whole of 
England. English farmers hadcontended 
for a long time with almost unexampled 
difficulties, and had met them nobly, 
and had used such rare favourable op- 
portunities as they had had in a way 
that spoke volumes for their pluck and 
mettle. He trusted, then, that the right 
hon. Gentleman—who, he acknowledged, 
had shown much consideration for the 
Bills in which the farmers were inte- 
rested—would show his sympathy with 
them in a more practical manner. The 
repeal of the Malt Tax was intended to 
confer great benefits on them, and was 
passed at a time when no Government 
could afford to ignore the agricultural 
interest ; but, from variouscircumstances, 
those benefits had been intercepted, or, 
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at least, had been greatly diminished, 
and all he now Se was that the right 
hon. Gentleman should entertain an 
Amendment that would make his mea- 
sure of relief real and effectual. The 
Amendment was not placed on the 
Paper in a spirit of hostility to the 
financial proposals of the right hon. 
Gentleman, but to enable him (Mr. 
Chaplin) to state the views of a great 
many who were interested in the ques- 
tion, and in order to afford an oppor- 
tunity for the statement of the views of 
the Government. The hon. Gentleman 
concluded by moving the Resolution of 
which he had given Notice. 

Coronet BARNE, in seconding the 
Amendment, said, that he brought in 
this Session a Bill which would have - 
the effect of carrying out the object of 
the Amendment; but it was rejected on 
the second reading, after a short discus- 
sion, by a majority of less than 30. If 
the Bill could have been discussed at 
length on a Wednesday, it would have 
had a very fair chance of passing. No 
one could dispute that ingredients other 
than sugar, malt, and hops were put 
into beer ; and he held that persons who 
drank beer ought to know what they 
were drinking. When the right hon. 
Gentleman, two years ago, abolished 
the Malt Tax, the measure was received 
by the agricultural community with 
great favour; but they had since found 
out that they were mistaken in so re- 
garding it, and that, instead of raising 
the price of barley, it had greatly re- 
duced it, and they were now suffering 
seriously in consequence. He had been 
told by one of the largest maltsters in 
England that the price of barley must 
fall and keep low, unless some change 
was made in the law. The consumption 
of beer had, to a great extent, been re- 
duced, and the working classes were 
now drinking instead more spirits, and, 
to a certain extent, more tea and coffee. 
He viewed with regret the reduction in 
the consumption of beer as compared 
with spirits. It was well known that 
rice and maize made an inferior kind of 
beer, and that the many injurious sub- 
stances put into it—not by brewers, but 
by publicans—rendered the article very 
injurious to the community. On behalf, 
therefore, of the community at large, as 
well as the agricultural population of 
this country, he considered that this 
Resolution deserved the serious conside- 
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ration of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word ‘‘ That ’’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“no financial scheme will be satisfactory which 
does not amend the Law with regard to the use 
of ingredients other than sugar, malt, and 
hops, in the brewing of beer for sale,’’—(JM/r. 
Chaplin,) 

—instead thereof. 


Question proposed ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE: I am very glad to 
see that the House has not considered the 
present a very convenient opportunity for 
entering at large upon this Amendment. 
With respect to the hon. and gallant 
Member who has just sat down (Colonel 
Barne), I think it is rather hard that 
he should select this opportunity for 
the purpose of ventilating the ideas 
which he entertains on this matter; be- 
cause at an earlier period the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman took it in hand asa 
legislator, and proposed a Bill with the 
objects he has in view, and the House 
rejected the Bill. Under the circum- 
stances, I think it is rather severe that, 
after a Bill has been rejected in his own 
hands, he should endeavour to revive it 
in mine. 

Coronet BARNE: The right hon. 
Gentleman has more influence than I 
have. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: No, Sir ; I beg to 
assure the hon. and gallant Member 
that my influence would unquestionably 
fail if I were to direct it to those objects. 
If the hon. and gallant Gentleman only 
showed a good discretion in selecting 
the purposes to which he applied his 
influence, I think he would find that the 
influence would become very large, and 
he need not be afraid to compare it with 
that of anybody else. In respect to this 
Motion, I must say that the terms of the 
Motion appear to cast a disagreeable 
light upon a policy that has been steadily 
pursued for half-a-century. Because, 
since the year 1830, the Party with 
which the hon. Gentleman who moved 
the Motion is connected have represented 
the repeal of the Malt Tax as the grand 
specific for all agricultural woes and 
grievances. I have had a great deal 
more experience of these matters than 
the hon. Gentleman has had; and I can 
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assure him that the uniform strain in 
which the recommendations for the re- 
peal of the Malt Tax were supported was 
by invoking the Goddess of Freedom. 
It was the removal of restraint; it was 
liberating the hands of the producers; 
and now that that has been done, the 
hon. Member says—‘‘ Oh, yes; liberate 
the hands of a particular description of 
producers, but tie up the hands of 
another class of producers.” But, Sir, it 
is an extremely painful circumstance to 
me that the unfortunate farmer of this 
country should, for 50 years, have been 
taught by those who unquestionably be- 
lieved themselves the best friends the 
farmer had, and who often say they are 
the only friends, to place his hope and 
reliance on a remedy of which the hon. 
Gentleman now deliberately declares 
that the disadvantages greatly out- 
weighed the advantages. 

Mr. CHAPLIN : But it is the way in 
which it was done, 

Mr. GLADSTONE: It was done by 
setting the trade free, and leaving every- 
body to judge what kind of beer they 
would like. I will not dwell upon that; 
but when I recollect that whenever a 
Tory Government was in power—with 
the exception of 1835, when Lord Chan- 
dos was in Office—the question of the 
Malt Tax was allowed to sleep. A 
change came over the views of the agri- 
cultural interest, and the Malt Tax was 
of small importance; but when a Libe- 
ral Government were in Office, the Malt 
Tax has always swelled into portentous 
dimensions. It was invariably exhibited 
to the country as the means by which 
the agricultural interest was to be re- 
stored to a state of vigour and pros- 
perity ; and it is, indeed, a most lamen- 
table fact that this long-continued series 
of operations should now be admitted, 
from the mouth of those who were its 
chief champions, to have been an entire 
delusion practised on the British Par- 
liament. Thatis a sad fact. Experi- 
ence teaches many lessons which we 
would do well to take to heart. But 
with regard to this Motion, allow me to 
point out to the hon. Gentleman what 
appears to me to dispose of it very 
briefly. As faras it is true that a mis- 
chievous article is produced by the use 
of certain ingredients in the making of 
beer, that is not a matter of finance at 
all, but is a matter belonging to the 
question of adulteration. It has to do 
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with the health of the public, and I must 
say that it is not a financial subject, or 
a subject which the Financial Depart- 
ment should entertain. As far as I 
recognize the views of the hon. Gentle- 
man, he is aiming at raising the price 
of a particular article by shutting out 
from competition a number of other 
articles. 

Mr. CHAPLIN : Spurious articles. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: No; IL beg par- 
don. The hon. Gentleman by that 
theory leads us into a maze of con- 
fusion. I have said that as far as it is 
injurious we get rid of it by dealing 
with it as adulteration. I do not think 
the hon. Gentleman could expect the 
House of Commons to proscribe the use 
of articles other than malt, hops, and 
sugar in the making of beer, because 
the introduction of them tends to re- 
duce the price of barley. The Mo- 
tion, ou that point of view, strikes at 
the very root of all progress and advance 
in the industry of the country. My firm 
belief is, that the admission of all these 
articles will be beneficial to the public, 
because this is a trade that depends 
upon the use of bulky commodities ; and 
the more free we are to purchase these 
bulky commodities, the larger will be the 
use of them. To give an absolute free 
choice of material, setting aside the 
question of adulteration, to the pro- 
ducers of this country, is absolutely the 
first and most necessary condition of 
progress in industry and manufactures. 
If you do not do that, you will undo the 
whole legislation of the last century, 
which has tended to set British industry 
free, and begin again to manufacture 
the fetters which formerly bound up the 
energies, the industry, the skill, and the 
capital of this country, and carry it back 
as far as you can to the condition of 
comparative poverty and disgrace in 
which it lay before those operations 
began. I could not with honesty pre- 
tend to be prepared to entertain in any 
way the question of restricting the use 
of any materials in the production of 
beer which are not obnoxious, on the 
ground of their sanitary effects. This 
is no question of finance. I wish the 
hon. Member every kind of success 
in an operation of this kind; but I 
think it is rather hard when we come 
forward with our Tax Bill to supply the 
absolute wants of the country, at a period 
when the House is much exhausted with 
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the labours of a lengthened Session, to 
bring upon the Tax Bill a question of 
that kind. 

Mr. CHAPLIN reminded the right 
hon. Gentleman that he had put his 
Notice on the Paper months ago. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: That is quite 
true; but the result of the action of the 
hon. Member is that this important sub- 
ject is brought to our notice in the last 
days of July, when the Government has 
been obliged to give up the very last of 
their legislative measures for the Ses- 
sion. I am sure that, under these cir- 
cumstances, the hon. Member will feel 
that it is not desirable that the Govern- 
ment should enter at large into ques- 
tions of elementary principle, or make 
admissions which, if made at all, must 
strike at the very root of the legislation 
which has done so much to render this 
country content and prosperous. 

Srr WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
he did not suppose that ever in the his- 
tory of this House had the Customs and 
Inland Revenue Bill been brought on in 
the last week of July. He knew that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer was not responsible 
for this, and the House had no control 
over it. It was unfortunate, but there 
it was, and he would not hinder for 
more than a minute or two the discus- 
sion on that Bill. But as the hon. Member 
for Mid-Lincolnshire (Mr. Chaplin) had 
put this Motion on the Paper, he would 
say a word or two upon it. The right 
hon. Gentleman, in the remarks he had 
just made, must have forgotten the year 
1852, when the late lamented Lord 
Beaconsfield moved to reduce the Malt 
Tax by one-half. A Conservative Go- 
vernment being then in power did 
attempt to deal with the Malt Tax. His 
next remark would be that he did not 
know how the agriculturists of this 
country were to grow in any large quan- 
tities rice and maize, which theright hon. 
Gentleman told them they were at liberty 
to do, and which, he stated, might be part 
of the produce of farms hereafter. He 
(Sir Walter B. Barttelot) had yet to learn 
that the climate of this country would 
admit of the growth of rice. He would 
admit to the full that after the right hon. 
Gentleman had abolished the Malt Tax, 
it was very difficult to restrict the ingre- 
dients of which beer was composed ; but 
he would point out that the repeal of the 
Malt Tax had had this effect, which no 
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one would deny—that it had materially 
decreased the present price of barley, 
and enabled many brewers who were 
not so particular of what their beer was 
composed to brew beer from articles 
which were not for the general benefit 
of the public health. One thing, how- 
ever, had been very useful—namely, 
that a much larger number of people, 
much larger than the right hon. Gentle- 
man anticipated, did now brew at home. 
The more that was done the better it was 
for the home brewers and their families. 
He regretted that for the sake merely of 
the principle of Free Trade, and the ab- 
solute abolition of Protection, the duty 
of 1s. on corn was abolished. In his 
opinion, that was a great and grave mis- 
take. That duty produced a large 
revenue, and during the last two years 
would have produced a larger revenue 
than before. It hurt nobody, and it was 
throwing awaya large amountof revenue. 
The right hon. Gentleman would admit 
that they had much to complain of in the 
agricultural interest from causes over 
which they had nocontrol. Their losses 
had been borne with such a spirit as 
Englishmen generally showed, with a 
full determination to meet them to the 
best of their ability. If the right hon. 
Gentleman could see his way to alleviate 
those misfortunes by the reduction of 
taxation in some way or other, he would 
be conferring a great benefit upon an 
important interest. He had met them 
to some extent with regard to highways 
and main roads; and he (Sir Walter B. 
Barttelot) ventured to hope that the local 
taxation which would come before the 
House and the country next year in a 
far better shape than would have been 
possible this year would afford in the 
future some of that relief which was so 
very much needed. 

Mr. JAMES HOWARD said, that 
he had listened attentively to the speeches 
of hon. Members opposite, in the expec- 
tation of hearing reasons in support of 
the Motion, but he had listened in vain. 
The hon. Member for Mid-Lincolnshire 
(Mr. Chaplin) ought to have been able 
to show, but had not shown, by an 
elaborate analytical report, that the in- 
gredients used in the brewing of beer 
which he complained of were distinctly 
injurious to the public health. Neither 
had any attempt been made to prove 
that the repeal of the Malt Tax had an 
unfavourable effect upon the price of 
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barley. He (Mr. James Howard) con- 
tended that the hon. Member was bound 
to prove the three points he had referred 
to; happily a large number of analytical 
chemists existed in the country, and it 
would therefore have been easy to sub- 
mit an analysis showing the composition 
of the articles complained of. With 
respect to the effect of the repeal upon 
the price of barley, he had prepared 
a Return of the average price of malting 
barley from Zhe Mark Lane Express for 
21 years past, and he had taken the price 
on the first Monday in December in each 
year, a period when the malting trade 
was at its highest activity. The average 
price in 1860 was 34s. per quarter; in 
1865 it was 34s.; in 1870, 38s. 6d.; in 
1875, 38s.; in 1880, 38s. 6d.; while in 
1881 it was 44s., or 10s. a-quarter higher 
than in 1860. It was true that imme- 
diately after the repeal of the Malt Tax 
there was a considerable decline in the 
price of barley. He was somewhat 
astonished and puzzled at that result, 
and on inquiring the cause of one of 
the largest maltsters, he was told that 
it was due solely to the fact that there 
existed at the time large stocks of 
malt which had been left over from 
the previous season, that owing to the 
depressing effect upon industries of all 
kinds through the disturbing policy of 
the late Government the demand for 
beer had declined, and he also made the 
remark that, owing to the depression, it 
was difficult to give malt away. He 
(Mr. James Howard) then went to one 
of the largest browers in England, and 
asked whether he could corroborate the 
views of the maltster? He replied that 
he could to this extent—that brewers 
could buy malt almost upon their own 
terms. It appeared to be the fashion of 
hon. Gentlemen opposite to decry what- 
ever measures the Liberal Government 
passed for the relief of agriculture, even 
though they had clamoured for such 
measures for many years; they had 
attempted to ridicule the Ground Game 
Act, and with respect to the Malt Tax, 
although he could not, as the Prime 
Minister had done, go back so far as 
1830, he could corroborate the statement 
of the Prime Minister as to the attitude 
of the Tory Party during later years ; 
whenever a Liberal Government had 
been in power they had demanded the 
repeal of the Malt Duty. The Central 
Chamber of Agriculture, up to 1874, kept 
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alive the agitation year after year; but 
during the succeeding six years there 
was a period of quiescence; as soon, 
however, as the Liberal Party acceded 
to power the question was revived. He 
could quote many speeches of hon. Mem- 
bers opposite to show that they had ad- 
vocated precisely what the Government 
‘had done—the transference of the tax 
from malt to beer. But he would quote 
one only—a speech by the hon. Member 
opposite (Mr. Chaplin). In addressing 
the Lincolnshire Chamber of Agriculture 
in the Spring of 1880 the hon. Gentle- 
man, after dwelling upon the importance 
of local taxation reform, referred to the 
Malt Tax in the following terms :— 


‘* Then there was that still more indefensible 

tax which pressed them heavily, and which was 
such a burden and hindrance to agriculture in 
many parts of the country—the Malt Tax. It 
was sufficient to recount the injurious effects of 
this tax on agriculture to show the enormous 
injustice which it imposed on the farmer and 
the producer of barley in England. He had 
never yet heard any valid reason why half the 
Malt Tax should not be placed on beer.” 
He (Mr. James Howard) submitted that 
no case had been made out for the ac- 
ceptance of the Amendment; the Pro- 
poser had neither proved its necessity, 
nor, indeed, had he made any attempt to 
prove it. 

Sir BALDWYN LEIGHTON sug- 
gested that the Prime Minister should, 
if not now, at some early period consider 
the advisability of extending his exemp- 
tions in the direction of free brewing. 
He believed that the present exemption 
in favour of £10 and £15 houses might 
be simplified and extended to £20 with 
but slight loss to the Revenue and great 
gain to the farmer. The principle of 
such exemptions in favour of agricul- 
ture had already been conceded in the 
matter of farmers’ horses and dogs ; and 
he hoped that, as the farmers were at 
present very heavily handicapped in the 
way of taxation, the Prime Minister 
would carefully consider the proposals 
of his hon. Friend on the possibility of 
making the change he had referred to. 

GeverRAL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, that a great inequality in licences 
was occasioned to parties holding licences 
for the sale of spirits by the mode in 
which the rent of the premises was 
fixed. Until lately the old valuation was 
still in force in Scotland, under which the 
licences of persons selling spirits were 
charged upon the value of the portion 
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of the promises used for the sale of 
spirits. But within the last three years 
the change was made by which the 
licence was levied upon the value of the 
whole house, founded on the idea that 
as the Inhabited House Duty should be 
upon the whole building under one roof, 
then that the licence should also follow 
the charge for the House Duty.. No 
doubt, in most cases, the whole house 
was often licensed for the sale of spirits ; 
and the duty on the house was the then 
guide for the Excise to levy the licence 
duty. In Scotland, in many of the small 
localities, portions of the house were alone 
licensed by the magistrates, and kept 
separate from the inhabited portion; and 
as the licence was given for the shop, dis- 
tinct from the dwelling-house, he hoped 
the Prime Minister would favourably con- 
sider a proposal he would bring before 
the Treasury in the course of a few days, 
and make the licences applicable to the 
shop only He merely mentioned this 
now in order that it should receive atten- 
tion from the Treasury when he sub- 
mitted it to them. 

Question put. 

The House divided: — Ayes 125; 
Noes 52: Majority 73. — (Div. List, 
No. 300.) 


Main Question again proposed, ‘‘ That 
Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 


NATIONAL EXPENDITURE 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he rose to 
call attention to the expenditure of the 
country. The expenditure of the cur- 
rent year would be between £84,06U,000 
and £85,000,000, showing a slight de- 
crease on the preceding year. There 
were two questions to consider—first, 
how the present expenditure contrasted 
with that of the late Government, of 
which the Liberal Party were always 
complaining, and on the faith of which 
they attacked the late Administration ; 
and, next, how much of the present 
heavy expenditure was necessary for the 
efficient government of the country? 
Nothing, in his opinion, contributed so 
largely to the success of the Liberal cause 
at the last General Election as the extra- 
vagance of the Conservative Government 
and the constant preaching of economy 
by the Liberals. They were, therefore, 
bound in fairness to their opponents 
and to themselves to justify their posi- 
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tion, and they were also bound to ask 
whether, irrespective of all contrasts 
with the previous or other Governments, 
an expenditure of between £84,000,000 
and £85,000,000 was absolutely neces- 
sary in order to carry on efficiently the 
Public Business of the State. With 
reference to the expenditure of the late 
Government, since the present Session 
opened, the late Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer (Sir Stafford Northcote), at a 
meeting at Liverpool, stated that the 
expenditure of the year 1882 was higher 
than the highest sum which had ever 
been reached by the previous Adminis- 
tration, which was in 1879. He (Mr. 
H. H. Fowler) ventured shortly after- 
wards to express some doubts as to the 
substantial accuracy of the contrast, and 
the right hon. Gentleman wrote a letter 
in which he very severely censured the 
remarks he (Mr. H. H. Fowler) made. 
That letter having been published in 
his constituency, he felt it his duty to 
justify the remarks he made. The state- 
ment on which they joined issue was this. 
The expenditure of 1882 was £85,472,000, 
and that of 1879 was £85,407,000; there- 
fore, there was an absolute increase of 
£65,000 for 1882. But a mere state- 
ment of these figures was not a state- 
ment of the whole case. They had to 
look into the points which made up the 
figures, and, in contrasting them, see 
whether there was or was not a real in- 
crease. The expenditure of the country 
was divided into three branches—ex- 
penditure for the Debt, expenditure for 
carrying on the Public Services, and 
expenditure for certain Departments of 
Public Business carried on by the State 
for the advantage of the State. In 
1879, the amount appropriated for Debt 
was £28,000,000, and in 1882 the 
amount was £28,900,000. Three weeks 
before the late Government left Office in 
1880, the right hon. Gentleman pro- 
posed, and the House adopted, a means 
for paying off the deficit which had 
been accumulated during previous years, 
and which amounted to something like 
£6,000,000, by the creation of Termin- 
able Annuities, which were to expire in 
1885. Therefore the expenditure for 
Debt in 1879 was £28,000,000, and the 
expenditure of 1882 included £800,000 
additional expenditure for Debt incurred 
during the Administration of the right 
hon. Gentleman, and for which the pre- 
sent Administration was in no way 
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responsible. In addition to the £800,000, 
there was a grant to India of a loan of 
£2,000,000, which was afterwards made 
a gift. This made up a total of £990,000 
charged as against 1882, but which was 
not expenditure in 1882, and for which 
the Administration of that year was in 
no way responsible. The next item of 
expenditure of 1882 contained £500,000 
voted for the Afghan War. There might 
be a question whether it was right to 
put that burden upon the British tax- 
payers; but there could be no doubt 
that the extra charge was a direct con- 
sequence of the policy of the late Go- 
vernment. This made an extra expen- 
diture in 1882 of £1,500,000, which was 
chargeable to the Conservative Adminis- 
tration. If the postal and telegraph 
business carried on by the Government 
for the benefit of the public was bring- 
ing in a larger revenue to the State, it 
was obvious that there must be a larger 
cost incurred in the administration of 
those Departments. Between the years 
1879 and 1882 the difference in the cost 
in the administration of those two De- 
partments was nearly £600,000. His 
argument was that in the year 1882 
there was an expenditure in the aggre- 
gate of £2,100,000, for which the 
present Government were in no way 
responsible, and on which it was not 
just to charge them with the increasing 
expenditure of the country, one portion 
of it representing expenditure previously 
incurred, and the other representing 
business which was a substantial benefit 
to the country. The result was entirely 
to refute the assertion made by the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for the University of Dublin 
(Mr. Gibson) in his usual epigram- - 
matic rhetoric, that the economy of 
the Liberal Government was more ex- 
travagant than the extravagance of the 
Conservative. Then, with regard to 
military expenditure, he found that in 
1879 the amount was £32,300,000, and 
in 1882 £28,700,000, being a decrease 
of £3,500,000. [An hon. Member: 
That was in time of war.] Yes; but in 
1882 the Government had considerable 
expenditure on account of the Transvaal 
War. Whether they were right or 
wrong in the present expenditure they 
were incurring, he maintained that the 
Government had done their utmost to 
reduce the expenditure since they ac- 
ceded to power, and that there had 
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been a substantial and effective reduc- 
tion. If they took the gross total irre- 
spective of the Post Office and Tele- 
graphs, it would be found that the gross 
total was £77,500,000 in 1879, and be- 
tween £76,000,000 and £77,000,000 in 
1882. Coming to the real expenditure 
of the country, he maintained that the 
right hon. Gentleman at the head of the 
Government had carried out his principle 
of making the Revenue of the year defray 
the expenditure of the year. If they con- 
trasted the finance of this country with 
that of America, which was the popular 
comparison among the people, he believed 
we were doing, proportionately, quite as 
much to decrease Debt in Great Britain 
as the Americans were in their own 
country, for though the Americans were 
raising no less than £13,000,000 yearly, 
they were raising it by heavy protective 
duties, which were a present charge on 
the future productiveness of the industries 
of the country. Since 1857, the reduc- 
tion of Debt in this country amounted 
to £70,000,000, and during the last six 
years we had paid off £43,000,000 by 
Terminable Annuities—a large and sub- 
stantial reduction of Debt, which, having 
regard to the generally depressed state 
of trade, he thought that was a result 
which they were entitled to regard as 
particularly satisfactory. ‘To be able to 
make a reduction of between £6,000,000 
and £7,000,000 showed undoubtedly a 
substantial improvement in the financial 
state of the country. With regard to the 
general subject of the reduction of ex- 
penditure, he wished to point out that 
it was a thing that was not in the hands 
of the House, but in those of the Execu- 
tive Government. Whenever a Member 
raised a question having in view the 
reduction of expenditure, it was always 
seen that the matter was in the hands 
of the Government; for it ended by 
being taken to a division, in which it 
was settled by Government voting. He 
felt confident of this—that if they were 
to hope for any considerable reduction 
of the National Expenditure proposals 
for the purpose must come from the 
Executive of the day, who alone could 
master the Departments, instead of al- 
lowing the Departments to master them. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: I 
wish to assure the hon. Member that 
nothing was further from my intention 
than to cast any reflection upon him in 
the expressions which I used, and which 
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I cannot withdraw. The statement 
which the hon. Member addressed to his 
constituents appeared to me to be most 
misleading and inaccurate. I do not in- 
tend to impute to him that he intention- 
ally misled ; but I do maintain that it 
was the case with him, as with others, 
that they have imperfectly examined the 
facts. The point which I brought for- 
ward in my speech at Liverpool I do not 
apologize for referring to here ; because 
it is part of a great question which has 
been, and which is, at issue between the 
two Parties in the country, and which is 
raised as a burning question—I mean 
the comparison between the expenditure 
of the late Government and the ex- 
penditure of the present Government. I 
wish to distinguish, in the first place, 
between the two different charges made 
against the late Government in regard 
to what is called their extravagant ex- 
penditure. No doubt, their policy in- 
volved a considerable expenditure for 
certain military services which were 
undertaken for what were considered 
adequate objects. It is a question 
always open for discussion whether 
those objects were or were not worth 
the cost incurred. But there is a further 
charge made against the late Govern- 
ment and one that is made an entirely 
separate charge; that is, that not only 
have they involved the country in con- 
siderable expenditure by the outlay they 
made for the purpose of carrying out a 
particular policy, but that they were an 
extravagant Government, per se, and 
that in the management of all the ex- 
penditure of the country, for which they 
were responsible, they were extrava- 
gant, and spent a great deal more than 
they need have expended or than a 
Liberal Government would. That is 
entirely an inaccurate and a misleading 
statement. No doubt we had to make 
provision for very heavy war expenditure 
in certain quarters. In 1878-9, for in- 
stance, we had very large calls upon us 
in consequence of the preparations we 
thought it right to make for strengthen- 
ing the Military and Naval Forces of 
the Crown ; and, of course, whenthat was 
at an end, and when you compare a year 
of peace with a year which was one of 
great disturbance, and which involved 
not only those preparations, but involved 
war in South Africa, of course the com- 
parison must be unfavourable to the 
year in which the heavier expenditure 
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took place. What I wish to point out 
is, if you deduct, as the hon. Gentleman 
proposes to do, from the year 1881-2 all 
the expenditure which belongs to the 
policy of the late Administration and all 
the war charges which devolve upon the 
present Administration in consequence 
of the action of their Predecessors, you 
must, in order to get a fair comparison, 
make a similar deduction from the year 
you compare with it, the year 1878-9. 
If you do that, you will arrive at these 
results: — The total expenditure of 
1877-8 was +£82,400,000, of which 
£3,500,000 was for the Vote of Credit, 
leaving £78,900,000 as representing the 
ordinary expenditure of that year. In 
1878-9 the expenditure was a little over 
£85,400,000, of that £4,770,000 was 
stated at the time to be extraordinary 
expenditure, which belonged to the war 
service of the year. Of course, we did 
not provide for the whole war service of 
that year, because we threw a part upon 
Exchequer Bonds, which ultimately 
were converted into the Annuities to 
which the hon. Gentleman referred. If 
you deduct thet sum, you will find that 
the ordinary expenditure for 1878-9 was 
only £80,630,000. Now, let me compare 
that with 1881-2. Then the total ex- 
penditure was £85,472,000, and of that 
we were informed, the other day, by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer that the 
sum for war charges, including the An- 
nuities, the charges for the Transvaal 
War, and everything of that sort was 
£3,842,000. If you deduct that from 
the actual expenditure you find that the 
ordinary expenditure of 1881-2 was 
£81,630,000, as against £80,630,000 in 
1878-9, showing that the ordinary ex- 
penditure, irrespective of the special 
war charges, had increased by the sum 
of £1,000,000. If that is the case it 
disposes of the charge that we were, 
irrespective of special policy, a more ex- 
travagant Government than our Succes- 
sors have been. I am not now desirous 
of making any charge against the 
present Government for the increase of 
expenditure—there may be a great deal 
to be said as to the causes for it—but I 
say it is utterly unfair and misleading to 
put them forward as though they were a 
rebukeandareproach to us, when, in fact, 
their ordinary expenditure has increased 
to the extent it has done. I will illus- 
trate this by going a little more into 
detail. Take the Civil Services, in 
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which we keep clear of war expendi- 
ture. The Appropriation Accounts show 
that in 1878-9 the Civil Services cost 
£14,886,000 ; in 1879-80, £15,148,000 ; 
and in 1880-1, £15,436,000. These were 
the three years for which we were re- 
sponsible. In 1881-2 they spring to 
£16,087,000; and in the present year, I 
think, they are estimated at £16,502,000, 
and a Supplementary Estimate is already 
announced of £500,000. All this, irre- 
spective of the expenditure which will 
be caused by the Egyptian troubles, or 
anything else of that sort. Take the 
Revenue Services. In 1878-9 the charge 
was £8,000,000; in 1879-80 it was 
£8,116,000; in 1880-1 it was £8,158,000. 
In 1881-2, the first year of our Suc- 
cessors, it was £8,392,000; and in the 
present year it is £8,790,000. But it is 
said by the hon. Gentleman that this 
increase is incurred by the process of 
carrying on a profitable business, and 
that if you increase the business you 
carry on by the Postal and Telegraph 
Services, you must expect an increase 
of expenditure to carry them on. But I 
meet the hon. Gentleman even on that 
point. It is quite correct that there has 
been an increase of Revenue, and that 
that may be, to a certain extent, set-off 
against an increase of expenditure ; but 
the fact is that the excess of Revenue - 
from the Postal and Telegraph Services 
over the expenditure upon the Services 
has not been increasing, but has been 
falling off of late. While the Govern- 
ment have had an increasing expendi- 
ture, they have been receiving a less 
proportionate income from those sources. 
In 1880-1, the charge for the Post Office 
and Packet Services was £4,130,000, 
and the receipts were £6,700,000. In 
1881-2, the charge was £4,247,000, and 
the receipts were only £7,000,900. The 
surplus in the first of these years was 
£2,570,000; in the next £2,753,000 ; 
and now it is but £2,697,000. In re- 
spect of the Telegraph Service the sur- 
plus of receipts over expenditure was in 
1880-1 £390,000 ; in 1881-2 £344,000 ; 
and this year it will be £215,000. There- 
fore, if we take the trouble to look at 
the figures, it is seen to be fallacious to 
regard the increase of expenditure as 
accounted for by the growth of Depart- 
ments and accompanied by increase of 
Revenue. There was a glimpse of the 
truth in the Budget speech of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer when he re- 
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marked upon the increasing expenditure 
upon the Revenue Departments. He 
said, with a sigh, that his Predecessors 
did contrive somehow to keep down 
these charges upon the Post Office and 
other Services, and that the present Go- 
vernment did not find the means of doing 
the same thing. It is a very difficult 
thing, no doubt; and my right hon. 
Friend who sits near me (Mr. W. H. 
Smith), as Secretary to the Treasury, 
and others who followed him in that 
Office, have the credit of what was done; 
and I will appeal to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to say whether their ad- 
ministration of those Departments was 
not as sound and economical as, and 
even more successful than, his own? I 
have gone into these particulars because 
I think it is not right that the country 
should be under an extremely false im- 
pression with regard to the relative 
economy of the two Governments, when 
you are dealing with matters that are in 
part materia, and the country should be 
made aware that, to a great extent, in- 
crease of expenditure is unavoidable, 
and is the natural growth of cireum- 
stances. The present Government is 
ready to call attention to circumstances 
which cause increase of expenditure, 
like the taking of the Census; but when 
we are in a similar position, we are 
always told that if there is an increase 
in one direction, we ought to cut down 
in another. I do not know how far it is 
always possible; but it is not what is 
done by the present Government. I 
have shown that the ordinary expendi- 
ture, which in 1878-9 was £80,630,000, 
had grown last year to £81,630,000 ; 
but what is it to be this year? The 
hon. Gentleman opposite, in his answer 
to me, said he would wait for the Budget 
speech. I do not know how far he is 
satisfied with what he heard. By the 
same method of computation I have 
pursued, the ordinary expenditure of 
this year will be £83,869,000, which is 
an enormous increase, demanding the 
attention of the House and of thecountry. 
I am sorry to have to go into details of 
this kind ; but it is necessary we should 
endeavour to make Gentlemen look a 
little more closely into the figures they 
use. One would expect the hon. Mem- 
ber for Wolverhampton (Mr. H. H. 
Fowler) to be particularly careful and 
accurate; but it seems as if he thought 
the first stick he could seize was good 
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enough to beat me with. I will give an 
instance of one of his errors; it was 
this—In the statement I made as to the 
expenditure of the year 1880-1, I said 
that I left the expenditure at an esti- 
mated amount of so much ; that my right 
hon. Successor had added to that to the 
amount of about £1,300,000, and that 
subsequently the expenditure had risen 
in the way I described. The hon. Gen- 
tleman takes up my allusion to the ad- 
dition of about £1,000,000 of further 
charges in 1880-1, which I had not 
challenged, and says I omitted to say 
that those further charges represented 
the cost of the repeal of the Malt Tax. 
Of course I omitted to say that, because 
they did nothing of the sort. The repeal 
of the Malt Tax had no more to do with 
them than the repeal of the Corn Laws. 
The hon. Gentleman said the repeal of 
the Malt Tax cost £1,319,000, and I 
daresay it did; indeed, I know that was 
the cost of the operation; but that came 
out of the Excise revenue in the shape of 
drawback. It meant so much less Re- 
venue received, not so much for expendi- 
ture incurred ; and that is an admirable 
illustration of the way in which these 
amateur financiers, not intentionally, 
mislead the people. Now, I hope there 
will be no particular feeling on the part 
of the hon. Gentleman towards myself, 
because we are -perfectly prepared to 
discuss any questions of this sort, and it 
is to the interest of the truth that this 
discussion should take place. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in the beginning of his 
Budget Statement, made an observation 
germane to the matter about which we 
have been talking, when he said that 
this is a time of growing expenditure 
and sluggish Revenue. I am afraid that 
istrue. It is one of the difficulties with 


-which we have had to contend for some 


years past. No doubt for the last seven 
or eight years the Revenue has been 
sluggish, and it is a fact that we can 
lament over, but which we are powerless 
to check. Now, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer made one observation on the 
expenditure of last year, which I think 
requires to be noticed and corrected. He 
said that the estimated expenditure for 
the year 1881-2 being £86,191,000, and 
the actual expenditure £85,472,000, the 
latter fell short of the Estimate by 
£719,000. That is the sort of statement 
which sounds extremely well if it is 
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really a comparison of the expenditure 
of the year with the Estimates the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer formed at the 
beginning of the year ; but that is not the 
case in the present instance. The Budget 
Estimate of expenditure for the year 
1881-2 was only £84,805,000; and, there- 
fore, as the actual expenditure of the year 
was £85,471,000, we find that it exceeds 
the Budget Estimates by £666,000. The 
other Estimates, which brought the total 
for the year to £86,191,000, were Esti- 
mates presented later in the year. I 
was always very severely taken to task, 
and told that I must not compare the 
actual expenditure with the Estimates of 
the whole year, including Supplementary 
Estimates, but must compare the Budget 
Estimates, and if we do that we obtain 
much less satisfactory results than we 
otherwise should in this case. This is 
important, because it shows that we are 
not yet sure how far we are out of the 
wood in the present year; and that when 
we are told in the present year that we 
are to provide for an estimated expendi- 
ture of £84,630,000, or, if certain al- 
lowances are made, of £85,430,000, it is 
by no means sure that this will be the 
total amount to be provided for—of 
course, without reference to the extra- 
ordinary circumstances that have oc- 
curred and rendered necessary an alter- 
ation of the Income Tax. I should like 
to make one remark on the alteration of 
the principle of bringing in the Miscel- 
laneous Receiptsin order to reduce the 
amount of the Estimate. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Wolverhampton told us just 
now that we had to provide for an ex- 
penditure of between £84,000,000 and 
£85,000,000. The amount is, in point 
of fact, now put at £84,630,000, and 
the result mentioned by the hon. Mem- 
ber is obtained by placing the sum of 
£809,000, which would have been ex- 
penditure under the old system of ac- 
counting, as a deduction from the ex- 
penditure. Consequently, if we add to 
the Estimate the amount of the differ- 
ence in the old way the Estimate would 
be £85,439,000, or between £85,000,000 
and £86,000,000. The new method may 
be a very convenient way of keeping 
accounts ; but it tends to relax the vigi- 
lance of Parliament when you have this 
system of receipts in aid being brought 
into the Budget. I should like to know 
the reason for this change, and whether 
it presents any counterbalancing advan- 
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tages for what appears to be a decided 
disadvantage. Of course, there are 
various points that I noticed for com- 
ment at the time when the Budget was 
before us. But in the circumstances of 
the year we have gone so far from that 
time that I should hardly feel justified 
in troubling the Committee at any length 
upon them. I wish now to know what 
is the prospect we have before us with 
respect to the year as we now find it? 
We used to hear of the inconvenience of 
having morethan one Financial Statement 
in the year, and it was said that such 
things ought never to happen. [Mr. 
Guiapstone: Who said that?] If the 
right hon. Gentleman does not know, I 
will not attempt to tell him. But I re- 
member expressions, which I do not 
mean at all to borrow, as to the incon- 
venience of having more Budget State- 
ments than one in the same year. Well, 
we have a second Budget brought for- 
ward, and I do not for a moment com- 
plain of it; but I sometimes think the 
same measures might have been meted 
out to us as the Government now re- 
ceives. We are really anxious to know 
what the calculations of the Government 
are with regar( to this alteration of the 
Income Tax; and I hope we shall be 
told also how far, according to the pro- 
gress of the year, they are able to esti- 
mate their ordinary expenditure, and 
especially how far it is likely to be kept 
within the limit fixed in the Budget in 
April. We feel that the circumstances 
in which we stand are peculiar, and we 
shall listen with gratitude to any expla- 
nations. . 

Mr. MONK said, he had refrained 
from placing any Motion on the Paper, 
partly in deference to what he be- 
lieved to be the wish of the Prime 
Minister, and partly because he did not 
propose to call in question any of the 
financial arrangements for the present 
year; but he was under the necessity 
of trespassing for a few minutes upon 
the attention of the House, in order 
to call attention to a subject inti- 
mately connected with the Budget, and 
which was of the deepest interest to 
the commercial community. He must 
remind the House that although there 
was no question of a reduction of the 
Wine Duties at present, yet that subject 
had occupied the attention of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer on many occa- 
sions ; while the recent failure of Treaty 
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negotiations with Spain had brought the 
subject prominently before the country. 
At the same time, he had no desire to 
force the hand of the Prime Minister, or 
to take any step which might tend to 
fetter his discretion, when the proper 
time for action arrived. He wished, 
therefore, to ask the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer whether he would take that 
i ag of replying to the Memorial 
placed in his hands about a month ago 
by himself and other Members of Par- 
liament with respect to our commercial 
relations with Spain? The result of the 
failure of the negotiations for a Treaty 
of Commerce with that country had been 
to place this country under the General 
Tariff, which was absolutely prohibitive. 
Spain for many years had a feeling that 
this country had not behaved in as liberal 
a manner towards her as it had towards 
other countries. When his right hon. 
Friend was in Office in 1869 there was a 
Free Trade Ministry in Spain, which 
made great efforts to introduce Free 
Trade doctrines. Their object was to 
reduce all the duties to a maximum of 
15 per cent. Unfortunately, that policy 
was suspended, but it had never been 
abandoned. Under the Act passed by 
the Cortes in the present Session steps 
had been taken to reduce the duties to 
that maximum. But we were absolutely 
precluded from the benefit of such a re- 
duction, until we had entered into a 
Treaty with that country. It was be- 
lieved in Spain that a very small reduc- 
tion in our wine duties would cause an 
enormous increase in the import of 
Spanish wine into this country, and he 
thought that was true. There was a 
very strong conviction among many that 
our trade with Spain must come to an 
end unless a Treaty was made with that 
country. A very favourable Treaty had 
been negotiated between France and 
Spain; but it was no longer possible for 
us to send our products into Spain 
through any other country, because it 
was necessary to state whence the pro- 
ducts originally came. The latest Re- 
turns relating to the export trade of 
Spain showed that no less than 60 per 
cent of all the exports from that country 
came to Great Britain in spite of all 
difficulties. He hoped his right hon. 
Friend would give some assurance that 
negotiations would be opened with Spain 
as soon as an opportunity arose, because, 
as he had already said, unless this coun- 
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try had a Treaty with Spain, it must 
remain under the General Tariff, which 
was prohibitive, and would not receive 
any benefit from the law recently passed 
‘for the removal of the Suspension of 
the Fifth Base,” so called in reference 
to the fifth section of the law of 1869, 
which contained the fifth basis of the 
roposed reforms and reductions, the 
t of which was about to come into 
force on the Ist of August, 1882, and 
the last on the Ist of July, 1892. 
TazCHANOCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Gutapsrone): Sir, I am 
anxious to follow the speech of the hon. 
Gentleman who has just sat down with- 
out any delay, because I confess I have 
very great doubts as to the effect which 
a speech of such a kind will produce 
upon our commercial relations with 
Spain. As I understand my hon. 
Friend, he recommends when another 
country chooses to adopt the most ex- 
ceptionally unfriendly measures towards 
the trade of this country that it is to be 
almost encouraged to persevere in those 
measures by showing that, in conse- 
quence of them, we must make haste to 
alter our fiscal arrangements, or else the 
full effect of those unfriendly measures 
will fail. Before I accede to that doc- 
trine, I must ask myself what would be 
its effect upon all the countries of the 
world. It would be to hold out to them 
a premium for treating us in an un- 
friendly manner, and saying to them— 
‘*You have only to make your tariff 
sufficiently hostile to British goods, and 
you can produce any effect you please 
upon the internal fiscal arrangements of 
the United Kingdom.” My hon. Friend 
invites me to enter on a question which 
is to me a most painful one, painful be- 
cause I believe the trade of England is 
likely to suffer in that particular from 
the conduct of Spain; but painful on 
still higher grounds. It has been my 
duty in Office and out of Office, for the 
last 40 years of my life, to watch the 
proceedings of foreign countries in their 
commercial relations to this country, 
and I have never known any proceed- 
ings approaching the character of those 
recently taken by Spain. I am very 
loth to censure them. Spain has a per- 
fect right to do what she pleases ; but I 
hope speeches will not be made in this 
House which will appear to imply on the 
part of Gentlemen sitting here, and 
connected with the trade and commerce 
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of the country, that these things are 
viewed by us as matters of course—as 
matters of which we have no right to 
complain, and that the only question is 
how soon we are to meet them by en- 
deavouring to buy them off. I must 
place upon record my conviction that 
this is a year marked by proceedings in 
a foreign country, and that foreign 
country, Spain, for which I know no 
precedent in its bearings upon the com- 
mercial interests of this country. [Mr. 
Monx: Hear, hear!] I am glad that 
my hon. Friend agrees with me in that. 
It would be quite a mistake, therefore, 
if anybody supposed from his speech 
that he would give any encouragement 
to such proceedings. With respect to 
the question of the wine duties, and the 
complaint the Representatives of Spain 
make against this country, their com- 
plaint comes to this—they do not think 
that our scale of wine duties is suffi- 
ciently favourable to Spain. But, at 
any rate, it is favourable enough for 
this—that under the operation of that 
scale the imports of wine from Spain 
have enormously increased, and for that 
increase it is proposed to repay us by 
enacting a tariff against us which m 

hon. Friend says is likely to extinguis 

the British export tradeto Spain. That 
is the encouraging state of relations in 
which we are to show some readiness to 
alter our wine duties to meet the wishes 
of that country. I am very sorry, Sir, 
to say this; but as the question has 
been introduced I really do not think I 
could say less in justice to the interests 
of my country and to the principles 
which I hope will always inspire its 
legislation. Having said that I will say 
also that I entirely adhere to the opi- 
nions I expressed in 1880, and that I 
should be extremely glad when, not for 
the purpose of compensating a country 
for its unfriendly proceedings, I should 
find myself in a position, if I should be 
Finance Minister, or when my Successor 
should find himself in a position, to 
deal further with the wine duties of this 
pry in the way of reduction. I re- 
gard that as a question which has seri- 
ous claims upon the attention of the 
Government; and if we can get our ex- 
penditure a little more within bounds, 
and our revenue less sluggish, I hope 
that our wishes may be seciasd in that 
important matter. I will now, Sir, 
come to the statements, as far as I am 
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concerned, of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Leader of the Op osition, and no- 
tice the points raised in them. The 
ss je hon. Gentleman opposite asked 
whether I considered that the ordinary 
receipts and expenditure of this country 
would balance themselves in comparison 
with the Estimates which have been 
submitted. I should have answered 
that question with great confidence 
had it not been for the constant 
emerging of new and rather import- 
ant civil expenditure in connection with 
the state of Ireland. It has been the 
view of the Government that consider- 
able sacrifice ought to be made for the 
purpose of facilitating the working of 
the recent measures, and that the ex- 
penditure of £100,000 or £200,000 in 
the year ought not to be allowed to in- 
fluence us in such a way as to place 
serious barriers against the access of the 
people to the Land Court. One impera- 
tive and urgent consideration has been 
that connected with the state of the 
country, and with the monstrous amount 
to which the charge for police in Ireland 
is now raised—one of the most grievous 
burdens, taken in all its particulars, that 
I have ever known imposed upon the 
people of this country. I estimated at 
£500,000 the extra civil charge imposed 
upon the people of this country by the 
recent condition of Ireland ; but that is 
possibly a low estimate, and the matter 
is one of those which have disturbed 
my view of the possible relations of the 
ultimate ordinary Expenditure of the year 
to the Estimate submitted at the time of 
the Budget. With respect to the gene- 
ral balance of the year, as the right hon. 
Gentleman has very fairly admitted, we 
have passed into a state of things that 
is exceptional. The right hon. Gentle- 
man appears to think that I have in 
former times indulged in the practice of 
objecting, irrespectively of circumstances, 
to a re-adjustment of the amount pre- 
sented at the ordinary period of the 
Financial Statement of the year. If I 
have done so—which I do not believe has 
been the case—I have done what is ex- 
tremely wrong. When circumstances of 
war arise, or other very great circum- 
stances of disturbance not due to the 
arbitrary action of the Executive, it is 
most absurd to suppose that the accounts 
submitted to Parliament at one period 
of the year are to be considered as 
binding the Government and binding 
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Parliament for the whole year. What 
I do object to is that the statements 
made to Parliament at the period of the 
Fiuancial Statement should be wantonly 
or unnecessarily disturbed, and if I have 
ever taken an objection it has been when 
I thought they were thus wantonly or 
unnecessarily disturbed. But what I 
wish to do is this—to impress deeply 
‘upon the minds of those who listen to 
me that the entire efficiency of Parlia- 
mentary control depends upon a steady 
maintenance of the principle that once 
a-year our accounts are to be adjusted. 
If accounts are to be adjusted at irregu- 
lar times and with uncertain balances, 
Parliamentary control will be at an end. 
This is one of the great misfortunes of 
a series of war expenditure. A new set 
of considerations is introduced into the 
financial position of the year, and the 
year becomes an exceptional year. What 
is to be feared is that these exceptional 
years should by degrees become the 
general rule, and I wish to record my 
conviction that the House ought to be 
carefully upon its guard against any 
tendency in that direction. With re- 
spect to the actual balance of the coming 
year, I believe I have already stated as 
much as I can now state at the time 
when I made my Financial Statement. 
We arrived at a Budget Surplus of 
£305,000, to which I now have to add 
£2,262,000 for the Income Tax, making 
£2,567,000 in all. Of course, that is 
not a normal expenditure, nor can I 
prepare anormal account in the present 
uncertainty of the matters before us; 
but I should not have thought I was 
justified, when asking the House to 
make so large a provision towards the 
military charge in Egypt, in asking it 
likewise to disturb the trade with car- 
riages in this country for the purpose of 
obtaining £250,000 that the new rate 
would probably have been found to 
yield. I have taken, of course, this 
into view, that the provision we are now 
about to make of £2,262,000 from In- 
come Tax is not the entire provision 
which our measure will bring into the 
Exchequer; but that there will be a 
further sum of £565,000, taken, I think, 
at a very moderate estimate, which will, 
in virtue of the present law, come into 
the Exchequer, although not until after 
the 3lst day of March. I think, with 
regard to war charges of this kind, the 
reasonable proposal is that we should 
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provide for them as far as we can, and 
invite Parliament to make a large imme- 
diate effort for the purpose. There is 
nothing more dangerous than to bring 
forward heavy war charges and asking 
the House to postpone providing for 
them. I do not say everything should 
be provided at the moment, and we 
shall be fortunate if this provision covers 
all that the operations in Egypt may 
involve; but, at all events, we ask you 
to make a large and immediate effort to 
cover, so faras we are able to judge, the 
expense that we are about to incur. The 
right hon. Gentleman asks for an ex- 
planation of the change in the method 
of account for receipts in aid. He has 
pointed out an objection to the change 
which I am not inclined to question. On 
the other hand, I think he is familiar 
with the argument forthe change. The 
argument for the change is a practical 
argument connected with the actual 
amount of expenditure. The argument 
against the change is in one sense a 
practical argument, as it relates to the 
supervision of finance by this House; 
but in another sense it is rather a specu- 
lative argument. The practical argu- 
ment for the change is merely this—that 
the exertions made for economy in public 
Departments are greater when the De- 
artment itself is allowed to take credit 
or its economies than when those econo- 
mies are carried to another head of 
account. It is for the House to judge 
whether that is a sufficient argument. I 
am inclined to think that it is so, and 
the Committee on Public Accounts have 
also inclined to approve the change which 
has been made. I now come to the con- 
troversial portion of this subject, which 
the right hon. Gentleman has treated in a 
spirit as little polemical as possible. The 
right hon. Gentleman hasdonetwo things, 
with regard to one of which I am in- 
clined to accede to the claim which he 
makes, while, with regard to the other, I 
am inclined most resolutely to dispute it. 
The right hon. Gentleman distinguishes 
between the extraordinary charges en- 
tailed by our policy and the ordinary 
expenditure of the country; and he 
proceeds tocomplain that theiropponents 
have not always observed this distinc- 
tion, and have complained that through- 
out the Departments a laxadministration 
revailed. I must say that if that has 
on the case, the opponents of the late 
Government have been far from being 
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justified in making that charge. I have 
myself, when in Opposition, tried to do 
credit to particular Departments and per- 
sons for their endeavours, and parti- 
cularly to the right hon. Gentleman the 
late First Lord of the Admiralty, for 
his endeavours to carry economy in 
detail into the ordinary public adminis- 
tration ; and this is a matter of great 
consequence, because, unquestionably, 
much of what is to be realized in the 
way of public economy depends upon 
attention in detail to secondary and 
minor charges as well as to greater 
| Sasoncger I believe the right hon. Gen- 

eman is perfectly justified in referring 
to the Post Office as a Department in 
which great care was taken by the late 
Government in economical administra- 
tion. He has pointed out a great dimi- 
nution in the present quarter in the 
estimated net increase from telegraphs ; 
but he is, no doubt, aware that it is 
mainly owing to the excessive, the quite 
irresistible pressure of the persons em- 
ployed in that Department for an im- 
provement in the emolument that they 
receive. However, no accusation is 
actually made, and it isnot necessary for 
me to defend what has been done further 
than to say that I regard the financial 
administration of the Post Office under 
the late Government as an example 
which the present Government ought to 
be very glad to follow; and I am not 
aware, as far as I am concerned myself, 
of ever having adduced a charge of uni- 
versal laxity or extravagance against 
the late Government. If we come to 
compare these things it is a comparison 
of detail, in which probably no satisfying 
result can be attained except it be made 
very searching and complete. There are 
some things in connection with which we 
might, perhaps, compare favourably with 
the acts and intentions of our Predeces- 
sors. For example, I think we have 
wisely and judiciously adopted plans 
which will result in a large saving in 
connection with the Mint. In regard to 
the matter referred to by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Chelsea (Mr. Firth), whom I do 
not now see in his place, we have been 
able to effect a saving to the public of 
from £250,000 to £500,000. ut I do 
not wish to stand on this or on that point 
in these matters, which do not contain 
any just result, except by the most 
searching examination, which it is not 
possible now to make. I agree with the 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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right hon. Gentleman that it would be 
very unfair to say that in all branches of 
the public expenditure a system of laxity 
pervaded the actions of the late Govern- 
ment. Therefore, I admit there is a 
distinction to begin with between the 
ordinary and extraordinary expenditure 
of the late Government. When we come 
to the latter expenditure, then I am 
sorry that I am obliged to join issue 
with the right hon. Gentleman, who 
seems to think that because that expen- 
diture was connected with policy he is in 
no way specially reeaabar $s for it. [Sir 
Srarrorp Norrncore: I never said so. } 
No; perhaps not; but that was the 
amount of his claim. I am ready to 
make this admission—that the late Par- 
liament were ready to spend more than 
the Government required. Whatever 
they asked for was granted, and they 
might have had double if they had liked. 
The right hon. Gentleman, by his ges- 
ture, implies that we are in the same 
position. I will show him that he is in 
the wrong. There are on record in every 
Session most important cases in which 
in this House, we, although enjoying 
the confidence of the large majority, yet 
have been beaten in this House on ques- 
tions of great importance and difficulty ; 
one case occurred even in the last three 
weeks. Is there any parallel for that in 
the late Parliament? No, Sir; not from 
the beginning to the end was there a 
single instance where that faithful ma- 
jority rebelled or refused to obey those 
instruments of government by which 
they were kept in such admirable order 
and discipline. Therefore, I entirely 
dispute and repudiate the parallel which 
the right hon. Gentleman by his gesture 
suggests. But the country took the 
matter into its own hands, and pro- 
nounced its opinion; and now, while I 
quite admitted, and always urged in 
those Mid Lothian speeches, which are 
so frequently the subject of reference in 
this House by hon. Gentlemen who never 
read them—who are far too wise to read 
them—I said that the responsibility which 
rested in the first instance on the Go- 
vernment has been taken by Parliament. 
It is right that the majority, and the 
Members of that majority, collectively 
and individually, should look into these 
questions. But, then, the claim of the 
right hon. Gentleman which surprises 
me is this—that it was Lord Beacons- 
field, in this House, in one of his many 
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sententious declarations—a class of de- 
clarations for which he had an innate 
faculty—who laid it down that expen- 
diture depends on policy. In the main, 
I believe that is true. We have no longer 
men of the calibre and policy of Joseph 
Hume who go through their work with- 
_ out reward and probably without grati- 
tude as he did. But in the main, no 
doubt, it is policy which governs expen- 
diture. But the right hon. Gentleman 
makes this extraordinary claim. He 
says—‘‘ I quite agree that in the estimate 
of expenditure of the present year you 
may be justified in deducting that por- 
tion of the year which is due to the acts 
of a former Administration ’’—such, for 
example, asthe £1,200,000 or£1,300,000 
which we have to pay on account of the 
£6,000,000 Vote of Credit. So far, all 
is well. But what does he append to 
that? He says he is also justified in 
deducting them from his total of expen- 
diture for his own years. I really can 
hardly express the astonishment with 
which I view that proposition. He has 
injured our years and laid on them a 
very heavy burden, and yet he says that 
he is entitled to deduct the amount from 
his own years. It is like this. Supposing 
that I am a gross and irreclaimable 
spendthrift and I get heavily indebted 
to a tradesman. The tradesman says 
he has suffered a heavy loss from my 
having had dealings with him. Accord- 
ing to the comparison of the right hon. 
Gentleman, I should have a perfectly 
good answer to the tradesman if I were 
to say—‘‘ My dear Sir, it is quite true 
that you have been heavily injured by 
me, but I have injured myself just as 
much. Therefore, we are entitled to set 
off the one against the other.” A more 
portentous or extraordinary claim was 
never advanced by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. Sir, with regard to the finance 
of the country, I am very far from being 
satisfied with the economy with which 
expenditure is being conducted. I am 
very far from presenting myself in this 
place to cluim any credit from Parlia- 
ment for what I have been able to do 
in this respect. I think, for one thing, 
I am bound to say it requires a younger 
man than I am, and one with greater 
force, to withstand the pressure that 
comes in from every side, in order to 
face the task of such a difficulty. But 
I have the greatest doubts whether any 
Executive Government will be able to 
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produce the changes which I think ought 
to be proposed in the public expenditure. 
There was one thing which was referred 
to by my hon. Friend the Member for 
Wolverhampton (Mr. H. H. Fowler). 
He spoke of the Departments as being 
the cause of serious extravagance in 
expenditure. But it is not the Civil or 
Permanent Departments which are open 
to that charge. I myself must bear my 
testimony to this. As a general rule, 
they have laboured manfully, honestly, 
and perseveringly to maintain economy in 
the Services which they govern. I would 
remind the hon. Gentleman that hardly 
a week passes without Questions being 
put in this House directly tending to 
weaken their hands and to increase 
public charges in every branch of the 
Public Service. And if it were possible 
for this House to adopt a Rule which 
forbade Questions of that kind, as re- 
gards the emoluments of public officers, 
I do not hesitate to say that it would 
have a most beneficial effect in point of 
economy in the future administration of 
the country. I do not wish to introduce 
polemical matters into this debate. I 
have made the admission that expendi- 
ture is, to a certain extent, dependent on 
policy, and that I am not satisfied with 
the Liberal finance of the country. As 
to our relative finance, I think we show 
pretty well. I am bound to say it was 
a happy time for the country when there 
was no polemical relation between 
Parties in relation to public economy. 
For the first 20 years of my life that was 
so. But those days have gone by. In 
those days the Tory Party was un- 
doubiedly the more strict of the two in 
relation to sound financial economy. As 
regards the question of maintaining a 
due relation between public income and 
charge, the Conservative Government of 
Sir Robert Peel undoubtedly excelled 
the Liberal Government of Lord Mel- 
bourne. In regard to that item of sound 
financial administration—namely, the 
keeping down of the public charge, the 
two Parties vied with each other in that 
most zealous and honourable service to 
the country. As regards these questions, 
I do not know whether I ought to enter 
upon them; probably it is better not to 
do so. I am prepared to contend that a 
just balance has been maintained be- 
tween public charge and expenditure by 
the Liberal Party of late years, and that 
they have come nearer the true standard 
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from details in this matter. I have en- 
deavoured to make the right hon. Gen- 
tleman see clearly my position in regard 
to his argument. For my part, I am 
very glad, even in the present pressure 
of Business, that these challenges should 
be passing backward and forward be- 
tween the two sides of the House, for 
they keep alive the public mind on’ that 
subject, which otherwise would be likely 
to fall away from it. I hope that we 
may more zealously vie with one 
another in endeavouring to keep down 
public charges. There were Conserva- 
tive Governments, those of 1852 and 
1858, for instance, which showed no dis- 
position whatever to augment the public 
charge by a great extension of establish- 
ments, or by a policy which tended only 
to lay heavy burdens on the country. In 
1866 the change first became evident. 
Since that time those who carefully ex- 
amine the figures of the case will find 
that though there has been a steady 
tendency to increase in the Expenditure 
of the country, yet that tendency on the 
average of years has been comparatively 
slight when Liberal Governments have 
been in Office, and has been multiplied 
many-fold when Governments have been 
in Office from the Party opposite. Again, 
with respect to the action as to the pub- 
lic Debt, which I, for one, hold to be a 
vital part of sound financial policy, I 
will not say that that action has been 
what it ought to have been under any 
Administration. Yet it has been less 
unsatisfactory when Liberal Govern- 
ments have been in Office. WhenI say 
this it is not for the sake of getting 
credit, because I admit that I do not 
claim credit for the present state of the 
finances of the country. But I do wish 
to inspire hon. Gentlemen opposite—I 
hope they do not think it impertinent— 
with a sense of the great importance of 
a return to the old state of their Party 
with regard to economy in the Public 
Service, and I am sure in making that 
recommendation I am consulting their 
own interests—though I am not doing it 
on that account—butit will greatly tend to 
their own interests as a Party, and to the 
welfare of the whole community, if they 
will emulate the Conservatives of 30 or 
40 years ago, both in their care for 
minute economy—in which I fully admit 
they retain their desire to serve the pub- 
lic—and likewise in their disposition to 
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shun those ambitious and needless acts 
of public policy by which they have re- 
cently added so much to the burdens of 
the country. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, that 
that was the first occasion on which the 
right hon. Gentleman had made any- 
thing like an appeal to the House on 
the subject of economy, or proposed to 
proceed in the direction which they had 
a right to expect him to follow. The 
right hon. Gentleman had treated the 
Conservative Party with great injustice 
on the charge of extravagance. The 
Conservative Party were quite as anxious 
for economy as those who sat on the 
goa side of the House. He rose to 
ask for some explanation as to the sums 
of £250,000 and £150,000 which were 
to be received from Natal and the Cape 
respectively. The latter amount was to 
be received by monthly instalments of 
£50,000 each in June, July, and August 
of this year. He wished toknow whether 
those payments were being or would 
be made? With respect to Natal, he 
believed the original claim was for 
about £1,000,000; but it had been 
‘whittled’ away to £250,000, which 
the Natal Government had managed 
by means of a loan to discharge. He 
had been greatly alarmed by the 
excessive expenditure of the pre- 
sent Government. The policy of de- 
spatching troops from India was in 
flagrant contradiction of the former 
conduct of the Ministry. He could only 
suppose that the charge imposed on this 
country on account of the expenses of 
the Afghan War was intended by way 
of punishment to the country for having 
sanctioned that war. He would add a 
word with respect to the new system of 
accounts under the head of Extra Re- 
ceipts, which the present Government had 
introduced, and which almost amounted 
to a system of cooking the accounts. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had ad- 
mitted that he had failed properly to 
control the expenditure of the Admiralty 
and the War Office; and the new system 
was introduced, he supposed, to effect 
an apparent economy. It might be good 
banking, but, as it struck him, from a 
Treasury point of view, it was very bad 
finance. 

Str HENRY HOLLAND said, he 
ventured, as a Member of the Public 
Accounts Committee, to trouble the 
House with a very few remarks upon 
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the question, referred to by previous 
speakers, of the expenditure by the 

aval and Military Departmentsof sums 
formerly paid into the Exchequer as 
Extra Receipts. He was afraid that 
neither the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for North Devon (Sir Stafford 
. Northcote) nor the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for North Hants(Mr. Sclater- 
Booth) had read the Third Report of the 
Public Accounts’ Committee of 1881, 
which approved: of a scheme prepared 
by the Treasury for giving effect to this 
change. In truth, this important subject 
had been for a long time under the con- 
sideration of the Treasury and of the 
Departments, and had been brought 
under the notice of Public Accounts 
Committees for several years. Those 
Committees had constantly pressed the 
Treasury to frame and introduce some 
scheme of reform in a system which 
was admittedly imperfect. Last year a 
scheme was brought before the Public 
Accounts Committee, which had re- 
ceived the general approval of the pre- 
sent Secretary of State for War (Mr. 
Childers), and of the late First Lord of 
the Admiralty (Mr. W. H. Smith), and 
of other persons most competent to form 
an opinion upon the vexed question. 
The Committee took further evidence, 
including that of the Comptroller and 
Auditor General, who was, as the House 
would remember, the officer appointed 
by the Exchequer and Audit Act to ex- 
amine, on behalf of Parliament, the 
accounts of the different Departments. 
That officer also reported generally in 
favour of the scheme, with a certain modi- 
fication, which the Committee adopted, 
and embodied in their Report. The 
Committee, after full and careful inquiry, 
approved of the Treasury plan, which 
had now been put in force. The right 
hon. Gentleman who last spoke was, 
therefore, not justified in treating this 
change as one made by the present 
Government for the purpose of diminish- 
ing their Estimates, nor, as he seemed to 
think it, as a cooking of the accounts. 
The change was made after an ex- 
haustive examination extending over 
many years. He (Sir Henry Holland) 
would point out that Parliament would 
have as full means as before of con- 
trolling the accounts and checking any 
errors. The Appropriation Accounts 
would afford a comparison between—(1) 
The gross estimated expenditure with 
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the actual gross expenditure; (2) the 
estimated receipts with the actual re- 
ceipts; and (3) the net estimated ex- 
penditure with the net actual expendi- 
ture. Thus the whole expenditure of 
the two Departments, and the whole re- 
ceipts, would be before them. The limi- 
tation or modification of the original 
scheme, to which he (Sir Henry Holland) 
had before referred as accepted by the 
Committee, secured that, should there be 
an excess of receipts beyond the aggre- 
gate amount estimated, such excess 
should be paid into the Exchequer. 
Whether this change of system would 
work well it was impossible as yet to 
say ; but in a few years this point would 
be decided, and the scheme could then, if 
necessary, be given up or modified. But 
the Public Accounts Committee believed 
that the change would really effect an 
improvement; and he (Sir Henry 
Holland) saw no reason to doubt the 
correctness of that view. 

Mr. ECROYD, who had given Notice 
of the following Amendment :— 

“That Customs Duties ought to be imposed 
upon manufactured articles of a luxurious cha- 
racter imported from Foreign Countries, in order 
to render possible a reduction of the Duties now 
levied upon tea, coffee, cocoa, and dried fruits, 
which are articles of necessity for all classes,’’ 


said, it was not his intention to propose 
the Resolution ; but he would offer a few 
words to show that the importance of 
the questions raised by it became greater 
every day. They were becoming more 
and more dependent upon the Income 
Tax for the large sums required to be 
raised from time to timefor extraordinary 
charges which came upon the country un- 
expectedly. He was not at all disposed 
to interfere with the Income Tax as ap- 
ane to incomes derived from property ; 

ut there was a large class enjoying pre- 
carious incomes, dependent upon the con- 
tinuance of their health and strength, who 
would severely feel the pressure of the 
extra 3d. in the pound tobe charged in the 
next half-year. A great fine was im- 

osed on the breakfast table of all ranks 

y the imposition of taxes on such arti- 
cles as tea and coffee, which were, more- 
over, to a considerable extent, produced 
in India. If these taxes were abolished, 
and taxesimposed instead onsuch articles 
of luxury as furs, feathers, and Parisian 
finery, a great act of justice would be 
done, not only to the poorer classes of 
this country, but also to the inhabitants 
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of our great Indian Dependency. Under 
the extraordinary circumstances which 
had entirely changed the fiscal aspect of 
the present year, this question could not 
be taken up now ; but he hoped that it 
would be raised and effectively dealt with 
another year. 

GeneraL Str GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, a more vicious system never existed 
than the mode in which Extra Receipts 
had been dealt with. These Extra Re- 
eeipts were derived from the sale of 
stores belonging to the Department 
which had paid for the stores, and al- 
most entirely realized from the sale of 
stores of the Army and Navy; and, in- 
stead of being allowed to the Depart- 
ment where the money accrued, the Civil 
Departments took possession of the 
money, and actually credited the sums 
as if derived from the Civil Services, 
thus destroying all inducements to the 
Admiralty and War Office to practise 
economy in the sale of old stores. He 
could state several instances where the 
Treasury had interfered with the War 
Office in utilizing old stores, by insisting 
on these sales in order to obtain the 
funds by which to swell the receipts of 
the Civil Votes. Under the new arrange- 
ments, he hoped strict economy and 
watchfulness would be observed in deal- 
ing with stores ; and he thought it would 
be wise to provide for an audit of the 
expenditure and receipts in respect of 
stores. Now that the values of old 
stores are to be credited to the Army 
and Naval Services, it would be seen that 
the Civil Service expenditure had in- 
creased far more in proportion than the 
Naval and Military expenditure. The 
Treasury had no useful control over the 
accounts in this Department; and he 
urged that it was desirable that there 
should be a check placed on the ac- 
counts, and that an improvement in 
them should be effected. 

Mr. HICKS said, one expression of 
opinion had fallen from the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer in which he could not agree, and 
on which he begged to offer a few re- 
marks. The right hon. Gentleman, in 
announcing the withdrawal of the in- 
creased duty on carriages, claimed credit 
for the soundness of his policy, and said 
that, if carried out, it would have realized 
the estimated sum. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had been spoken of as a great 
Finance Minister ; i 80, it was the more 


Mr. Eeroyd 
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surprising that he should have made 
such an assertion, which was in opposi- 
tion to the experience of former years. 
In 1840 the Whigs, being then in Office 
and short of money, put on an additional 
10 per cent on the assessed taxes. At 
that time the assessed taxes, instead of 
being paid in the middle of the year, 
were not paid till about eight months 
after the expiration of the year se | 
which the articles had been kept, an 
so the first year there was no escape, 
and the taxes produced £305,000 in- 
crease, or £30,000 more than the Esti- 
mate; the second year they only pro- 
duced about 5 per cent increase, instead 
of 10 per cent; and the third year only 
£38,000, or less than the natural in- 
crease from growth of population. Now, 
during this time the right hon. Gentle- 
man was in Office, and must have known 
this. Then, at the time of the Crimean 
War, being again in Office, with a dif- 
ferent Party, he carried a large increase 
of the Malt Tax; and the result was 
that the quantity malted fell from about 
6,000,000 quarters to 5,500,000 the first 
year, and to 5,000,000 in the second, or, 
at least, 16 per cent. How, then, the 
right hon. Gentleman could make such 
a statement certainly was a surprise to 
him. If the additional tax had been 
tried, he had a strong impression that in 
two years, instead of producing 50 per 
cent, it would not produce 1 per cent. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, it was satisfac- 
tory to have learned from the best pos- 
sible authority—namely, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer—that he did not agree 
either in the criticism or the charge that 
the late Conservative Government had 
been guilty of extravagance in either 
the normal or abnormal expenditure of 
the country. He contended that the 
Leader of the Opposition was justified 
in making the deductions he did in 
order to compare the normal expendi- 
ture of different years. The expenditure 
of this year promised to exceed that of 
1880 by £3,600,000. Of this, nearly 
£500,000 was for the Army, and 
£300,000 for the Navy ; but the largest 
expense was in the Civil Service, which 
would show an increase of £1,178,000. 
The Conservatives had no reason to be 
ashamed of the ordinary Estimates of 
1880 as compared with those of tho 
present Government. He feared that at 
the end of this year there would be a 
deficit instead of a surplus. 
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Mr. COURTNEY said, no doubt 
there was constant danger in the in- 
crease of the Civil Service Estimates ; 
and he hoped the Government would 
always have the assistance of the hon. 
Member for the Tower Hamlets (Mr. 
Ritchie) in keeping them down. As to 
the suggestion of the hon. Member for 
‘Preston (Mr. Ecroyd), that we should 
revert to the system of raising a large 
sum by import duties upon luxuries, the 
true answer to all suggestions of that 
sort was that they defeated their own 
end, and you could not raise a large re- 
venue by such imposts. The only argu- 
ment he had heard for a reversal of the 
financial policy of the Government was 
the contention that it was unjust to lay 
the whole burden of the new charge on 
the Income Taxpayers. Perhaps some 
would think there was force in the criti- 
cism; but the answer to the objection 
was that, taking the financial system of 
the country as a whole, the Income Tax- 
payers were not more hardly dealt with 
than the other classes of the community. 
The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Sclater- 
Booth) had asked whether the war contri- 
bution of £150,000 promised by the Go- 
vernment of the Cape had yet been re- 
ceived? He had to say, in reply, that the 
first two instalments of this sum had been 
paid, and the third was not yet due. They 
had as yet received no sum from Natal ; 
but the Government there must raise a 
loan very soon, out of which they should 
make the repayment in question. There 
was no intention to give a Government 
guarantee upon that loan. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER said, he hoped 
that before his next Budget the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer would give his 
attention to the mode in which the 
foreign wine duties in this country were 
imposed, as the alcoholic test operated 
unfairly on our Colonies, particularly 
the Cape, which was a wine-producing 
country. 

Str BALDWYN LEIGHTON thought 
that the Government had not made out 
a very clear case for their intention of 
charging the Income Taxpayers with the 
whole of the additional fund to be raised. 
He was aware of the desirability of de- 
fraying the annual expenses from the 
anunal income; but it was possible to 
push that principle to an extreme and 
inconvenient length. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that what 
the hon. Gentleman opposite had said 
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of the results of the taxation of luxuries 
was not consistent with the fact that up 
to the year 1861 the taxes on articles 
of luxury brought in an annual sum of 
£16,000,000. 

Mr. W. H. LEATHAM said, he would 
not detain the House more than two 
minutes; but he wanted to draw the 
attention of the House to the way the 
Expenditure of the country had increased 
since 1869. He felt much obliged to 
the hon. Member for Wolverhampton 
(Mr. H. H. Fowler) for drawing the atten- 
tion of the House to this subject earlier 
in the debate. He found that the Ex- 
penditure of the country, in round 
figures, in 1869 was £68,000,000—this 
increased gradually to £71,000,000 in 
1873. Now, in 1874, the Expenditure was 
£72,000,000,and this graduallyincreased 
to £81,000,000 in 1879. Now, the right 
hon. Gentleman the Premier made the 
Expenditure of 1880, £81,000,000, and 
that of 1882 had risen to £84,000,000 ; 
to this they had to add the War Tax. 
Now, that sum seemed very large to 
people in the country; but he was very 
glad to hear that the right hon. Gentle- 
man would take it into his serious con- 
sideration. He was aware that it was 
permanently increasing by certain taxes 
which were added by the late Govern- 
ment, and taken from local taxation 
about £2,000,000; and he did not object 
to these taxes being so added as charges 
upon the Treasury. And then there was 
a large increase in the educational 
grant annually made; but the amount 
was now so large altogether, that he 
hoped, before the next Budget was 
brought in, some mode of reducing it 
might be devised. It was in the hands 
of the right hon. Gentleman, and could 
not be in better hands. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, that the taxation 
of luxuries could not be supposed to be 
absolutely unproductive or wholly wrong 
in principle. As long as the French im- 
posed an import duty on British manu- 
factures there could be no reason why 
French produce, such as silk, should 
be treated by us more generously. He 
thought the Income Tax was the best 
mode of raising money for the ay xn | 
proceedings in Egypt; and that Iri 
spirits were unfairly taxed as compared 
with beer and wine. 


Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now 
leave the Chair,” put, and agreed to. 
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Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 1 agreed to. 


Clause 2 (Import duties on tea). 


Mr. MACFARLANE said, he wished 
to raise a question as to the levying of the 
tea duty, and it appeared to him that 
the proper place to raise it was upon 
this clause. He had had a Motion upon 
the Paper in regard to the matter for 
some time; but he had had no oppor- 
tunity of bringing it forward. He, 
therefore, proposed to discuss it now. 
Its object was to call upon the Govern- 
ment to take into consideration the pro- 
priety of effecting a reduction of the 
tea duties. He had heard the right 
hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister state 
that day that he hoped in a short time 
some Chancellor of the Exchequer, if 
not himself (Mr. Gladstone), would find 
himself in a condition to reduce the 
import duties upon wine. Now, he (Mr. 
Macfarlane) trusted that no Chancellor 
of the Exchequer would think of re- 
ducing the duties upon wine until some- 
thing had been done to diminish the 
tea duties. On the contrary, he should 
be glad even to see the wine duties in- 
ereased for the purpose of supplying 
any deficiency which might be occasioned 
in the Revenue by the reduction of the 
duties upon tea and other articles which 
entered into more general consumption. 


It being ten minutes before Seven of 
the clock, the Chairman left the Chair 
to report Progress; Committee to sit 
again this day. 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS (COR- 
RUPT AND ILLEGAL PRACTICES) 
BILL.—[Bu 21.] 

(Mr. Attorney General, Secretary Sir William 

Harcourt, Mr. Chamberlain, Sir Charles 

Ditke, Mr. Solicitor General.) 


COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Order for resuming the con- 
sideration of this Bill in Committee be 
discharged.” —(J/r. Attorney General.) 


Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
was sorry the Government was obliged 
to withdraw the Bill, which had been 
looked forward to with interest by the 
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country. He begged to thank the At- 
torney General for the Amendments he 
had put on the Paper, and for the way 
in which he had conducted the measure. 
The Amendments which the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had put upon the 
Paper were an indication that he was 
disposed to entertain favourably Amend- 
ments by other Members. He hoped 
another Bill would be introduced next 
Session, and that the Amendments, of 
which Notice had been given, would be 
carefully considered in the interval. 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he fully recognized 
the fairness of the opposition given to 
the Bill. A small class of Members 
were sincerely opposed to it, and a se- 
cond class, while not opposed to it, de- 
sired to be present when the Bill was 
under discussion. The Prime Minister 
and himself had been very desirous of 
accommodating both classes. He assured 
the right hon. Gentleman that he should 
be perfectly willing to accept the ex- 
perience and views of others. He had 
learnt much from the Amendments 
which had been placed upon the Paper ; 
and, having accepted some of them, he 
promised that he would employ the time 
which might fall to him until the Bill 
was again introduced in considering 
how it might be improved. 

Motion agreed to. 


Order for Committee discharged. 
Bill withdrawn. 


The House suspended its Sitting at 
five minutes to Seven of the clock. 





The House resumed its sitting at Nine 
of the clock. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
itm Ooo 
SUPPLY.—COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


MALTA—ADMINSTRATIVE REFORMS 
—BRITISH RULE.—RESOLUTION. 


Mr. ANDERSON, in rising to move 
the Resolution of which he had given No- 
tice, said, it was not his intention to detain 
the House at any great length upon this 
question, at so late a period of the Ses- 
sion; but he considered it was a subject 
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of great urgency and interest to one of 


our dependencies, the dependency of | 


Malta. Our Maltese fellow-subjects had 
always been remarkable for their devo- 
tion to us, and yet we had done very 
little to encourage them. The Maltese 
were not a conquered people ; they asked 
to come under the protection of Eng- 
land about 80 years ago; but, notwith- 
standing that, we had done almost no- 
thing during that lapse of years to con- 
ciliate their devotion and loyalty; and 
whilst we had been neglecting them, 
other people had been cultivating them, 
until we found an Italian party had 
grown up in the Island, who desired 
them to throw off their allegiance to 
this country and join Italy. Our mis- 
government in Malta was gradually 
creating a small Ireland in the Medi- 
terranean, and it was long periods and 
slow processes of misgovefnment which 
was the way that Irelands were created. 
That had been going on in Malta for a 
considerable number of years, and was 
still going on, and it was time there was 
a change in the management and go- 
vernment of that place. Certainly, Eng- 
land had given Malta a Legislative Coun- 
cil; but it was less than half elective, and 
the minority was elected by so small a 
constituency that it did not fairly repre- 
sent the people of the island. The fran- 
chise in itself was not very narrow, if it 
were not for a bar that was put upon it in 
the shape of a language test, because no 
Maltese was allowed to have the fran- 
chise unless he could speak a language 
other than his own—either Italian or 
English. It was just the same as if 
they said that no Welshman should be 
allowed to vote if he could not speak 
any other language than Welsh. The 
result of that language test was that 
there were only about 2,000 voters out 
of 150,000 people. Naturally, under 
such circumstances, the financial arrange- 
ments of the country were in a bad 
state, because the system of taxation 
was one for the relief of the rich, and 
thus pressed heavily upon the poor. 
One-half of the taxation was levied 
upon bread, and as it was evident that 
a poor man and his family consumed 
more bread than the family of the rich 
man—the rich man having other and 
better diet-—the poor man was not only 
taxed beyond his means, but paid a far 
greater share of the taxes than his rich 


neighbours. But as the question of the | 
taxation of bread had been brought | 
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before the House on several occasions, 
he would not now go further into that 
question. Then, again, the English lan- 
guage had been discouraged. Sir Adrian 
Dingli had practically governed the 
Island for 35 years, a man of great 
ability, but with Italian proclivities, and 
he had put Italians in all the public 
offices until the Italian language was 
becoming the language of the place 
more than the Arabic. Therefore it was 
high time something was done for fos- 
tering the English language. At the 
present date they were absolutely accus- 
tomed to treat the Italian language as 
the superior one ; and even the Govern- 
ment Ordinances were printed in Italian, 
to which was appended an English trans- 
lation, in place of their being printed in 
English with an Italiantranslation. Such 
action as that had the effect of making the 
people believe that the Italian was really 
the superior language. Under those 
circumstances, there was a growing dis- 
content in Malta. The right hon. Baro- 
net the Member for East Gloucestershire 
(Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) when in Office 
was alive to that. He thoroughly under- 
stood Malta, and promised reforms ; but 
before they could be entered upon the 
present Government came into Office. 
The Maltese had hoped great things 
from a Liberal Government; they thought 
that a Tory Government would only give 
them reforms grudgingly, while a Libe- 
ral Government would do it cordially ; 
but, in place of reform, they found the 
new Government was rather reactionary 
in its character. A Petition had come 
from Malta in 1879, signed by 9,000 
people; but, finding nothing was being 
done, a second Petition and an Address 
were sent in 1880, but the reply sent by 
Lord Kimberley in August, 1880, created 
a most painful impression among the 
friends of England; it was most dis- 
couraging, telling the Maltese in plain 
words they were nobody and nothing, 
that the fortress was everything, and 
the welfare of the people was of little 
consequence indeed. That was the 
spirit, not, of course, the words, in 
which the despatch was written, and 
that spirit had continued until quite re- 
cently, and the discontent continued. 
The right hon. Baronet the Member for 
East Gloucestershire when in Office was 
so satisfied that reforms were needed 
that he sent out Mr. Rowsell, Sir Penrose 
Julyan, and Mr. Keenan as successive 
Commissioners, all three reporting in 
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favour of very great reforms in the ad- | 
ministration; but those reforms, ‘so far, 
had never been carried out. The Maltese, 
however, believed that if the late Go- 
vernment had remained in power they 
would have been carried out. Conse- 
quently, they were disappointed with the 
present Government for not carrying 
them out. The only reform given of any 
importance was in 1881, when Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government appointed an Execu- 
tive Council to assist the Government; 
but in place of being a reform it made 
matters worse, because the wrong men 
were appointed. It consisted of Sir A. 
Borton, the Governor, General Field- 
ing, the Second in Command, Sir Victor 
Houlton, the Chief Secretary, and Signor 
Carboni, the Crown Advocate. The Go- 
vernor, to keep things pleasant, left the 
civil administration alone, and his second 
in command assisted him in doing so; 
thus the civil administration of the 
Island was left in the hands of the Chief 
Secretary and the Crown Advocate— 
men who were known absolutely to hate 
all reforms, and yet they were put there 
to administer and carry out the reforms 
recommended by the three Commis- 
sioners. The result was that either no 
reforms were carried out, or small re- 
forms were carried out in such a way 
that it was admitted they entirely dis- 
gusted the people with the idea of re- 
forms. Her Majesty’s Government were 
entirely to blame for that, because they 
knew the character of the men who 
formed this Executive Council. They 
knew they were not friendly to reforms, 
therefore the reforms never would and 
never could be properly carried out. It 
was the business of the Government 
either to put better men in their places, 
or to strengthen the Executive Council 
by appointing men who were known to 
be imbued with a reforming spirit. At 
present, all those in the Island, known to 
be in favour of reform were looked upon 
with an unfriendly eye ; and, as proof of 
that, he might remind the House that at 
the time Mr. Rowsell reported in favour 
of the abolition of the Bread Tax the 
better classes got up riots against him ; 
and the instigator of the riots, a man of 
the name of Gatt, had been made the 
chief of the Government printing office, 
so that he had been rewarded in place of 
having been punished. That office, he 
might also say, was a great abuse, and 
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was one of the things the Commissioners 


recommended the abviition of. Under: 
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these circumstances, discontent was grow- 
ing, and everyone of position and inde- 

endence of character shunned the Legis- 
ative Council, six of the Members the 
other day having threatened to send in 
their resignations in censequence of the 
desires of the Maltese people being en- 
tirely neglected. In fact, matters had 
gone so far that the Maltese the other day 
electeda man knownto be utterly unfit for 
the post, simply as a snub to Sir Victor 
Houlton, because Sir Victor Houlton had 
set up one of his own nominees. The 
only thing that had been done to give the 
Maltese encouragement was the despatch 
recently sent out under the auspices of 
the hon. Member who represented the 
Colonial Government in that House; and 
he sincerely hoped that would not give 
rise to hopes that were again to be disap- 
pointed, and that the reforms hinted at 
would be carried out, so that the discon- 
tent might be put an end to. What should 
be done was to supersede Sir Victor 
Houlton and appoint a friend of the 
people and of reform in his place. It 
would be still more agreeable to the 
Maltese if, on the next vacancy, they 
would appoint a Civil instead of a Mili- 
tary Governor. In the second place, 
the Executive Council should be strength- 
ened by some new men, as there were 
good men in Malta who, if appointed, 
would make the Council cease to be the 
utter farce that it was at present. In 
the third place, the Bread Tax should 
be abolished. Then the language test 
for the franchise should be abolished; 
and though it would give the franchise 
to many uneducated men, they should re- 
member their own experience was that 
there was no such educator as the fran- 
chise. There ought also to be municipal 
institutions, which should levy a police 
tax to make the burden of taxation fall 
more equally, and the Government Ordi- 
nances ought invariably to be printed 
in English with an Italian translation. 
Lastly, as there had been great abuses 
in dealing with public property, a Com- 
mission ought to be appointed to inquire 
into that, and see how many officials 
and the friends of officials had purchased 
or obtained leases of public property 
at very insufficient prices ; and in future 
it should be an ordinance that no leaso 
should be given and no sale made of 
public property except by public auction. 
He would not now go further into the 
question, as he had told the House what 
he thought ought to be done; and he 
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hoped the Colonial Under Secretary 
would be able to tell them that some of 
these reforms would be made before next 
Session, otherwise it would be necessary 
for him to bring the matter again before 
the House in a stronger form. 


Amendment proposed, 


. To leave out from the word “‘ That”’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“it is the opinion of this House that the long 
tried loyalty of the people of Malta to British 
rule deserves more consideration than it has 
received ; that the several reports of Mr. Row- 
sell, Sir Penrose Julyan, and Mr. Keenan, as 
well as the numerously signed Petitions of the 
people, prove that great changes in the civil 
administration of the island are urgently re- 
quired, and that Her Majesty’s Government 
ought to be doing more than they have been 
doing to carry out the needed reforms, and so 
to promote the prosperity and secure the con- 
tentment of the Maltese people,’’—( Mr. Ander- 
son,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question.” 


Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY said, that 
his hon. Friend had set a very good 
example by recognizing the fact that 
time was very valuable to the House of 
Commons at this late period of the 
Session, and by confining his remarks 
accordingly within a small compass. He 
should try to imitate his hon. Friend’s 
example and be as brief as possible. He 
congratulated the hon. Member on the 
fact that he showed symptoms of ex- 
treme youth—in other words, the dis- 
position of very young people to have 
everything which they desired done at 
once, and to think that they obtained 
nothing if they did not obtain all. He 
admitted that for a considerale number 
of years little or nothing had been done 
in Malta; but he could not agree with 
his hon. Friend that nothing had been 
done since the initiation of the first 
inquiry by Mr. Rowsell into Maltese 
affairs. Efforts had been made for the 
improvement of the state of things in 
Malta both by the present and by the 
late Government; but the great diffi- 
culty that had to be contended with had 
lain in the constitution of the Legislative 
Council of Malta. The hon. Member 
was right when he said that the fran- 
chise was too limited, and that the 
Members of the Council represented but 
@ very small class of the population. All 
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efforts at reform had been thwarted by 
the Council. The Colonial Office was so 


thoroughly convinced of that fact that 
they had determined that the Legislative 
Council should be placed upon a more 
liberal basis ; and, accordingly, they 
had prepared a measure for that pur- 
pose; but they had thought it right 
that, before enlarging the franchise, 
they should submit to the Council the 
measure they proposed in order that the 
Council might express an opinion upon 
it. The difficulty in a proper constitu- 
tion of the basis of the franchise was the 
education test difficulty. He would now 
refer to the Reports of Mr. Rowsell, Sir 
Penrose Julyan, and Mr. Keenan, in 
order to show what had been done and 
what had not been done. As to the 
question of the abolition of the duty on 
wheat, dealt with in Mr. Rowsell’s Re- 
port, the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for East Gloucestershire (Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach), in his despatch 
of the 4th of May, 1878, adopted a pro- 
posal for a remission of half the duty. 
But on the 14th of May an anti-repeal 
demonstration was got up in support of 
the elected Members, which ended by 
breaking the windows of Dr. Savona’s 
house, where Mr. Rowsell was staying. 
The question came on again in April, 
1879, when the proposal for a remission 
was again opposed by the elected Mem- 
bers. Then came the General Election 
of 1880, and the new Council met in 
December of that year. On the 12th of 
February, 1881, Lord Kimberley wrote 
to the Governor of Malta, expressing 
his concurrence in his predecessor’s 
views about the remission of half the 
Wheat Duty; and he directed the Go- 
venor to propose a Resolution affirm- 
ing generally the expediency of re- 
ducing the Grain Tax. Again the 
Legislative Members came forward, and 
gave notice of their opposition; but 
there was no discussion, and the matter 
stood thus—that in April of last year 
Lord Kimberley sent a despatch express- 
ing his regret that opportunity of argu- 
ment had not been afforded, and request- 
ing that the Government would consider 
what would be the best time for bringing 
forward the subject again. So that the 
failure of the objects his hon. Friend 
desired was datively due to the action of 
the Legislative Council. Then, Sir Pen- 
rose Julyan made those elaborate Re- 
ports to which his hon. Friend had re- 
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ferred. He recommended that the office 
of Treasurer should be abolished, and 
that a Registrar General should be a 

pointed with his seat in the Council. 
Another recommendation was that the 
Public Works Department should be 
placed on a proper footing. This was 
done by the right hon. Gentleman (Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach). Another recom- 
mendation was that in the Customs De- 
partment fractional duties on dutiable 
goods should be abolished. This was 
not done on account of the opposition of 
the elected Members. Then there were 
further recommendations, among others 
with reference to the marine police, police 
and prisons, the printing office— which 
was about to be abolished—the Post 
Office—the reforms in which had been 
ordered and would benefit the Island 
to the extent of £2,000 a-year—the 
Public Registry, and the Law Courts, the 
amalgamation of the clerks of various 
offices into one establishment, the dis- 
continuance of transport allowances, and 
the revision of the Civil List. A great 
deal had been done in the way of carry- 
ing out the recommendations in Sir Pen- 
rose Julyan’s Report. With regard to 
Mr. Keenan’s Report, he would state 
what had been done since that Report 
had been received. Mr. Savona had been 
appointed Director of Education,and Dr. 
Carnana, Secretary and Principal of the 
University. Then, in 1881, the question 
of improvements in the Education De- 
partment was brought before the Legis- 
lative Council, and a Select Committee 
was appointed to consider the subject. 
The scheme involved an expenditure of 
£4,000, and it was consequently resisted 
by the local Government. But Lord 
Kimberley was bent uponits being carried 
out, and there was reason to hope that a 
satisfactory change would be made. The 
moral to be drawn from all this was that 
patience was necessary. Malta was a 
very peculiar place. There was a large 
and ignorant population, governed by a 
small class, and that class were naturally 
indisposed to reform. Things, therefore, 
had to be done slowly. The question of 
a civilian Governor was, no doubt, a 
burning one. There was, however, some- 
thing to be said on both sides, and he 
was not at present in a position to say 
that the Colonial Office had resolved 
upon a change. He could assure the 


ouse that the interests of the people of 
Malta would be carefully studied. He 
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hon. Member for Glasgow, because it 
was not in accordance with the facts of 
the case; but he accepted his speech as 
a support to the Colonial Office in the 
task it had to perform, which was to 
carry out all necessary reforms in Malta, 
and to foster and strengthen the loyalty 
of the people. 

Sir HENRY HOLLAND said, he de- 
sired to say a few words on this subject, 
as he had, during several years’ service in 
the Colonial Office, to consider many of 
the questions raised by the hon. Member 
for Glasgow (Mr. Anderson). He thought 
the statement of the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies was most satisfac- 
tory, and that the House would agree 
that not only the late Government, to 
whose exertions the Under Secretary had 
rendered full justice, but also the pre- 
sent Government, had done good work 
towards improving the condition of 
Malta. He (Sir Henry Holland) trusted 
that the hon. Member for Glasgow would 
not press his Motion to a division, as 
it was impossible, even for those who 
desired to see further improvements 
effected, to vote for a Resolution which 
practically condemned the Government 
for inaction. He did not desire to de- 
tain the House, and he would, there- 
fore, only refer to one or two of the 
points which the hon. Member for Glas- 
gow said that the Maltese desired to see 
carried out. In the first place, they 
were anxious that Sir Victor Houlton 
should be removed. Now, it might be 
admitted that a younger and more active 
man would be more efficient as Colonial 
Secretary, and it was not unnatural that 
the Maltese should press for a change; 
but he wished to point out that Sir Victor 
Houlton had served the country well for 
many years, and such services should 
not be overlooked when the question of 
retirement was considered. In the second 
place, they wished to have a Civil instead 
of a Military Governor. Now, this had 
been, as the Under Secretary justly said, 
a ‘‘burning question” at the Colonial 
Office for many years. Looking to the 
peculiar position and conditions of Malta, 
the question was by no means free from 
difficulty. From the Colonial Office 
point of view it might be considered 
that a Civil Governor would be prefer- 
able; but the decision did not rest with 
that Department, and the War Office 
naturally inclined to a Military Governor. 
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Upon the whole, he (Sir Henry Holland) 
doubted whether this point could be 
usefully pressed by the Colonists. Then 
as to the Executive Council. Ifthe hon. 
Member for Glasgow wished to see 
elected Members on that Council, he (Sir 
Henry Holland) could not agree in that 
view. The proper constitution of Execu- 
tive Councils had often been considered 
by the Colonial Office; but it might be 
taken as finally decided that, except, 
perhaps, in some very special case, an 
Executive Council should be entirely 
composed of officials with whom the 
Governor could advise confidentially. 
Whether the best officials were on the 
Executive Council at Malta, which 
seemed to be doubted by the hon. 
Member for Glasgow, he (Sir Henry 
Holland) did not presume to say, as he 
was not acquainted with the facts. But, 
in truth, at the bottom of the whole 
subject lay the great question whether 
the franchise should be enlarged, even 
at the risk of some uneducated persons 
becoming voters. Upon this point he 
concurred substantially in the view of 
the hon. Member for Glasgow. The 
elected Members had, beyond doubt, set 
themselves against proposed improve- 
ments; and it did seem desirable that 
Members should be chosen under an 
enlarged franchise, who were more alive 
to the wants of the poorer classes, and 
more ready to assist in social reforms. 
But as it appeared, from what the Under 
Secretary of State said, that the Go- 
vernment had set to work to effect this 
reform, and were prepared to press it 
on, he must again express his hope that 
the hon. Member would not trouble the 
House to go to a division. 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF re- 
marked, that the difficulties of the Go- 
vernorship had been increased by the 
fact that latterly an unfortunate choice 
had been made of a Civil Governor, he 
being either a military man, between 
whom and the Military Governor jea- 
lousies arose, or a civilian of extreme 
views. It would be impracticable to 
make the faculty of speaking Italian a 
qualification for electoral rights. The 
language of Malta was not Italian, but 
a dialect of Arabic, and not more than 
one man in five knew Italian. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Main Question again proposed, ‘‘ That 
Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 


{Juny 28, 1882} 
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THE BANKRUPTCY ACT, 1869. 
OBSERVATIONS. 
Mr. GREGORY, who had given No- 


tice that he would call attention to the 
Bankruptcy Act of 1869, and the Rules 
made under it; and to move— 

“That, in the opinion of this House, many 
of the complaints with respect to the present 
administration of the Law might be removed 
by alterations of such Rules,” 


said, there were many grievances which 
the commercial community complained 
of with regard to the Act of 1869, which 
some simple alterationsof the rules would 
easily obviate. The first of these com- 
plaints was that the trustee in bank- 
ruptcy was not bound to give security, 
as he ought to do, under the Act of 1869. 
Secondly, no proper provision was made 
for the costs and charges of the trustees. 
Thirdly, there was no rule with regard 
to the collection of the sums of moneys 
remaining in the hands of trustees. 
Fourthly, there was the abuse of proxies. 
Now, all these things would be easily 
removed if the Act of 1869 were carried 
out in the spirit ; but, unfortunately, that 
had not been done. With respect to the 
security that would be taken from the 
trustee, that was a most important mat- 
ter. Trustees could not always be relied 
upon; and, therefore, a provision of this 
kind was absolutely necessary. It was 
a fact that in all cases where a receiver 
under the Court of Chancery was ap- 
pointed security was given as a matter 
of course. Indeed, the Act of 1869 pro- 
vided that security should be taken from 
trustees in all cases ; but it so happened 
that, bythe rules made underthat Act, the 
want of security on the part of the trustee 
did not invalidate his appointment, so 
that, although the Act expressly provided 
for security, the rules went in a contrary 
direction. The consequence was that the 
giving of security was utterly neglected. 
Trustee after trustee was appointed 
without any compliance with the provi- 
sions of the Act. Again, with respect 
to the costs and charges of the trustee, 
there was no control so far as he knew. 
The Act contemplated the taxation of 
all costs and charges; but, as a matter 
of fact, the rule provided for the taxa- 
tion of all parties with the exception of 
the trustee. As regards the case of 
proxies, he considered that a reas 
matter. Atthe present time a bankrupt 
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gathered the proxies, or they were 
gathered for him, so that the meeting 
was ruled by him, and the independent 
ereditor was absolutely swamped at 


every stage of the proceedings. In this 
respect also the spirit of the Act was 
defeated by the rule. Again, instead of 


proxies being confined to their proper 
destination and applied for the purpose 
originally ietendon the person from 
whom the proxy happened to be secured 
found that it applied to all the proceed- 
ings under the bankruptcy, and that, 
consequently, he was absolutely excluded 
from any further part in the transac- 
tions, and was committed hand and foot 
to the person to whom he gave the proxy. 
That also was done in accordance with 
the rule, and not in accordance with the 
Act. With regard, again, to the assets, 
the Act of 1869 provided for the collec- 
tion of estates in the hands of trustees 
in bankruptcy; but, unfortunately, no 
ruleshad been made applicable to trustees 
under liquidation. It was well said 
that all the rubbish went into bank- 
ruptcy, and all the profit into liquida- 
tion; and the consequence was that 
a large amount of property was now in 
the hands of trustees under liquidation 
which could not be recovered. The Act 
of 1869 provided that all estates not 
pete or distributed within five years 
should be vested in the Crown. That 
would be the case where the rules had 
been made as in the case of bankruptcy ; 
but, unfortunately, no rules, as he had 
said, had been made applicable to 
liquidation, and consequently those sums 
were still outstanding, and had not been 
carried over to the Crown. He would 
not object to those sums going over to 
the Crown by the Act of 1869, because 
the Crown had power, which it would, 
no doubt, exercise, to distribute them 
upon application. What he complained 
of was that those estates had been out- 
standing for years and years in the 
hands of persons who were no more en- 
titled to them than he was. By that 
means the creditors were defrauded of 
money to an enormous extent. There 
was another point he would like to refer 
to—namely, the mode of dealing with 
creditors holding security. What he 
would venture to ask was that the Scotch 
system, which was a much more equit- 
able one than the English, should be 
adopiet That system provided that the 

itor holding the security should be 
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able to dispose of it, and that the trustees 
should have the option of taking it up at 
its value. If the trustees did not take it 
up, the creditor held the security and 
made what he could out of it, and was 
not, as in England, barred from proving 
until he had given up his security. 
That, in his opinion, was an equitable 
arrangement. He had no desire to de- 
tain the House at any length, his object 
was to put those points before the Go- 
vernment, so that when they proposed 
to amend the Bankruptcy Act they should 
proceed on the lines which he had just 
indicated. In default of their being able 
to close, it was in the power of the Lord 
Chancellor to so alter the rules as to ob- 
viate a great deal of the injustice that 
now existed, which was sorely felt by the 
commercial classes. It was the rules 
that caused the friction ; and these, he 
contended, should be altered. He trusted 
that his suggestions would receive the 
favourable consideration of the Govern- 
ment, and that a remedy would be found 
for the grievances to which he had the 
honour of calling the attention of the 
House. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer HeErscHE.t) said, he quite agreed 
with the hon. Member as to the abuses 
that existed under the present bank- 
ruptcy system. Those abuses had been 
forcibly exposed by the President of the 
Board of Trade last Session. He (the 
Solicitor General) assured the hon. Mem- 
ber that had the exigencies of Public 
Business not prevented it, the matter 
would have been dealt with during the 
present Session in a Bill which had been 
prepared. That Bill dealt with the 
whole of the abuses that had unex- 
pectedly arisen in the administration of 
the Act of 1869. The theory of that 
Act was that the creditors would look 
after their own interests; but the vast 
majority of estates were administered 
under the Liquidation Clauses, and by 
professional men, and not by the credi- 
tors. In this respect the Act of 1869 
had failed. He did not, however, think 
that the bulk of the existing abuses 
could be remedied by a mere alteration 
of the rules, as suggested. He thought 
something more was needed if the sys- 
tem was to be made satisfactory ; but he 
quite admitted that if it were not pos- 
sible to carry a Bankruptcy Act ye 
with the whole question, it was worthy of 
consideration as to whether some of the 
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details to which attention had been 
called might not be attended to, pending 
the passing of a comprehensive measure. 
He assured the hon. Gentleman that 
the subject would receive the attention 
which its importance demanded. 


Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
’ agreed to. 


Supply — Civil 


SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 
Suppty—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 


Crass II.—Sanaries AND EXPENSES OF 
Crvit. DEPARTMENTs. 


(1.) £29,105, to complete the sum for 
the House of Lords Offices. 

(2.) £36,461, to complete the sum for 
the House of Commons Offices. 


(3.) £35,653, to complete the sum for 
the Treasury. 

(4.) £62,234, to complete the sum for 
the Home Office. 


(5.) £46,847, to complete the sum fot 
the Foreign Office. 

Sirk HENRY HOLLAND said, that 
the original Estimate for Telegrams in 
the Estimates of last year was £7,000. 
He observed that the same sum was 
put down for 1882-3; but he reminded 
the Committee that the amount was 
nearly doubled for last year in the 
pars aca | Estimates, where it was 
set down at £13,400. Now, he thought 
the Committee would agree that it was 
not desirable when the Estimate had 
been very largely exceeded in one year 
to put down the same amount for the 
year following, unless the circumstances 
of the case had very materially changed. 
The large increase last year was ac- 
counted for by the fact that, at that time, 
Europe was in a disturbed state, and 
this country had in consequence to com- 
municate constantly with five foreign 
capitals. But it seemed to him that 
this year Europe could hardly be said to 
be in a very quiet state, and certainly 
within the last few weeks communica- 
tions had had to be carried on with at 
least five capitals, if not more. He 
should, therefore, be glad to know why 
the sum of £7,000 had been put down 
in this Estimate, seeing that the same 
troubled state of things existed in 
Europe now as existed last year? Then 
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there was a point also raised last year 
with regard to the custom of sending 
formal telegrams on any change of 
Government to all the officials con- 
nected with the Foreign Office. He 
again called attention to this subject, 
because the Under Secretary of State 
had undertaken that this custom should 
cease, and his object was to ascertain 
whether any steps had been taken to put 
an end to these useless telegrams which 
caused great expense? Finally, he 
asked whether any advance had been 
made in the direction of shortening the 
telegraphic messages ?—a subject which 
it was also promised last year should 
receive the attention of the Under 
Secretary. 

Srr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
whether the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had taken into consideration 
the expediency of paying the attachés in 
the Diplomatic Service from the time of 
their appointments? These gentleman 
had to gothrough a competitive exami- 
nation, and then continue for two years 
without any salary at all. He was 
aware that it was a very hard matter to 
get anything out of the right hon. 
Gentleman ; but the case of the diplo- 
matic attachés was one that he thought 
deserved to be taken into favourable 
consideration for the reasons stated. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, it was impos- 
sible to forecast with accuracy the 
amount that would have to be paid for 
telegraphic messages in the course of the 
year. He agreed that this form of ex- 
penditure ought to be very closely 
watched, and that it should be kept 
down by the Departments to as low an 
amount as possible. But it was an item 
of extreme variability, as would be seen 
from the following figures which related 
to several years’ expenditure under this 
head. In the year 1874-5 the total 
amount spent on telegrams was £2,200 ; 
in 1876-7 the amount was. £11,700; in 
1877-8 it was £5,800; and in 1880-1 
the total charge amounted to £20,000 ; 
and, as his hon. Friend opposite had 
panies out, it amounted to £14,000 for 

ast year. The sum of £7,000 repre- 
sented the average charge for a certain 
number of preceding years, and that was 
why this amount appeared in the Esti- 
mates for 1882-3. But it was impossible 
to anticipate the course of events in the 
Mediterranean, and he was afraid that 
the Estimate of the current year would 
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have to be exceeded. He repeated, that 
pressure was being put upon the De- 
partments tokeep the expenditure within 
the lowest possible limits. 

Sir HENRY HOLLAND reminded 
the Secretary to the Treasury that he 
had not replied to the question as to the 
shortening of the telegrams. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he could as- 
sure the hon. Baronet that he felt very 
much indebted to him for having drawn 
attention to the expenditure under this 
head. It was scarcely necessary to add 
that he fully concurred in the desir- 
ability of reducing the charge by short- 
ening the telegrams. The Foreign Office 
had adopted certain measures with the 
object of bringing about that result ; 
but, although some of the messages were 
undoubtedly of unnecessary length, the 
hon. Gentleman must say that there 
were many cases in which it was almost 
impossible to abridge them. The ques- 
tion raised by the hon. Gentleman should 
certainly be kept in view; and he trusted 
that the steps already taken by the 
Foreign Office would be satisfactory in 
their result. 


Vote agreed to. 


(6.) £25,220, to complete the sum for 
the Colonial Office. 

(7.) £20,438, to complete the sum for 
the Privy Council Office. 

(8.) £1,855, to complete the sum for 
the Privy Seal Office. 


(9.) £116,270, to complete the sum for 
the Board of Trade. 

Sm HENRY HOLLAND said, the 
Public Accounts Committee had, last 
year, to deal with a considerable deficit 
in connection with this Department, 
arising out of the law charges. It was 
suggested that this might be avoided by 
putting pressure on some of the ac- 
countants to make earlier returns of the 
actual law costs incurred, and also ear- 
lier returns of the estimated law costs. 
He trusted the Financial Secretary would 
turn his attention to this subject, and 
put pressure on the Board of Trade De- 

ment, in order that the suggestion 
of the Public Accounts Committee to the 
above effect might be carried out. 

Mr. MOORE said, he wished to draw 
attention to the large and increasing 
importation into the country of spurious 
butter, which was now, and had been 


for some time, seriously prejudicing the 
| 
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agricultural interest. He had brought 
this subject already under the notice of 
the House, and had urged upon the 
President of the Board of Trade the 
desirability of his gaining some control 
over the Board of Customs, which would 
result in the Customs Returns giving 
further particulars in regard to the large 
importation of oil and lard, under which 
designations this spurious butter was 
introduced. These articles, which were 
made up into spurious butter in the 
United States and in Holland, were ex- 
ported to this country in very large 
quantities, where they were entered 
under the designations he had referred 
to. It was not his purpose at that mo- 
ment to go into the question as to whe- 
ther or not they were fit for human 
food. He believed, however, they were, 
in the condition in which they arrived 
here, for the most part unwholesome, 
although they were not in all cases to 
be objected to. But his contention was, 
that the agriculturist—the butter pro- 
ducer in this country—and the public 
had a right to the fullest possible infor- 
mation on this subject. The Customs 
Returns did not give any indication of 
the enormous importation of spurious 
butter that was taking place, and he 
repeated that the public was entitled to 
know exactly what it was that came in 
under these designations of oil and lard. 
Millions of pounds of spurious butter 
arrived here in the course of the year, 
and all trace of it was lost by the OCus- 
toms Returns being made up in the 
manner he had described—that was to 
say, by manufactured butter being en- 
tered as oil and lard. It was known 
that steamer after steamer from Holland 
brought the substance in question to 
this country packed in oil-casks, in or- 
der to facilitate its passing the Customs. 
Again, the difficulty of getting at the 
actual facts with regard to spurious 
butter was increased by the absence 
from the Customs Returns of the names 
of the ports of shipment. The result of 
all this was that deleterious substances 
found their way into the English mar- 
kets, and were there sold in a way that 
constituted a gross fraud on the con- 
sumer as butter. When he brought 
this question forward last year, the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade was good 
enough to say that he fully appreciated 
the force of the arguments put forward, 
and that, although the Board of Customs 
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were a body very difficult to move, he 
would endeavour to have the Returns 
made up so as to show distinctly the 
quantity of so-called butter imported, 
and where it came from. Now, he would 
like to know whether the Board of Cus- 
toms had refused to do this; if so, whe- 
ther the Board of Trade had any autho- 
‘rity to require the Returns to be fur- 
nished in a form that would supply the 
desired information ; and whether any 
further steps would be taken by the 
Board of Trade to obtain it? 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he regretted 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade was not in 
his place to answer the questions of the 
hon. Member who had just addressed 
the Committee. He would, however, 
take note of the point of the hon. 
Member’s remarks, which he understood 
to be simply that he desired to have it 
stated in the Returns what was the 
exact nature of the substances imported 
into the country under the heads of 
‘** Oil” and ‘ Lard.” 

Mr. MOORE said, he would repeat 
his questions on Report. The right hon. 
Gentleman had said very truly that 
there was no desire to stop the importa- 
tion of the articles in question, which, 
as he (Mr. Moore) believed, largely con- 
sisted of wholesome fat. The object he 
had in view was to ascertain exactly 
what it was and where it came from, so 
that some check might be placed on the 
sale of it as butter. 

GenERAL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, it was noticeable that the law 
charges in this Department showed a 
considerable increase in amount over the 
Estimates of former years. He had on 
previous occasions drawn attention to 
the form in which this and other charges 
were presented in the Estimates, as 
affording no materials for criticism or 
means of exercising proper control over 
the various branches of Public Expendi- 
ture. The item of £18,300 under the 
head of Law Charges in the Legal 
Branch of the Department was an in- 
stance of this. To criticize that item 
as it stood on the Paper could have 
no practical or useful result whatever. 
There were no details, and, conse- 
quently, no opportunity of examination 
or comparison ; in short, the information 
conveyed by the Estimate was nothing 
more than that a certain amount of 
money had been spent in law charges. 
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With such a system of accounting it was 
difficult to see what control the Depart- 
ments could have over their own expendi- 
ture; while, as he had shown, any use- 
ful criticism of the charges when the 
Estimates came forward} was rendered 
impossible. He had succeeded in get- 
ting some improvements introduced into 
the Scotch Estimates, and one was now 
able to obtain something like a clear 
idea of the expenditure that was going 
on; but, with regard to the English 
Estimates, the matter remained as before 
—in a state of obscurity. Under the 
circumstances, he ventured again to sub- 
mit to the hon. Gentleman in charge of 
the Estimates that which he had urged 
year after year on the attention of the 
Government—namely, that the whole of 
the expenditure now dispersed over the 
Estimates should be brought together 
with full details, and under different 
heads, in one general statement—the 
only form of accounts that afforded the 
means of examining, comparing, and 
controlling expenditure. 

Sirk HENRY HOLLAND regretted 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade,was not pre- 
sent to give the Committee some assur- 
ance that a better supervision would be 
exercised over the law charges incurred 
by the Department. There had been an 
increase of expenditure under this head 
in almost every case. This pointed to 
the necessity of exercising great care and 
attention at the time the law charges 
were being incurred, because, after that, 
there was no option but to pay the bills. 
The amount incurred by the Board of 
Trade for law expenses, which were, to 
a considerable extent, the result of care- 
lessness on the part of officials, was very 
large ; and, therefore, he would impress 
upon the Financial Secretary that the 
strictest supervision should be exercised 
over the expenses in connection with 
public inquiries at the time when that 
supervision could be of any use. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he failed to 
see that the form of accounts advocated 
by the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
(General Sir George Balfour) would lead 
to the reduction of expenditure. As far 
as he was able to understand the pro- 
posal, it was that the charges for all the 
Departments should be collected under 
one head. 

GryEraL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, that was not his point. He desired 
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to see in one statement, but placed under 
separate headings, the whole of the sums 
now dispersed over the Estimates. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he understood 
his hon. and gallant Friend to mean by 
that the collection together of all the 
Estimates for Law Charges. But he 
again pointed out that this would afford 
no means of controlling the amount of 
expenditure under that head. It seemed 
to him that greater pressure would be 
exercised over the Department by making 
the Board of Trade responsible for so 
much money under the head of Law 
Charges, than by merely collecting to- 
gether in one item the expenses of the 
year. The Estimate, in its present form, 
seemed to bring home to the Department 
their responsibility for the expenditure 
incurred in the most direct manner. 
With regard to the increase in the 
Charge for law expenses, he would 
mention that a considerable proportion 
of this was the result of an action for 
damages in consequence of the Depart- 
ment having arrested a vessel as un- 
seaworthy which was held not to have 
been in that condition. The owners of 
the ship having brought their action for 
the wrongful arrest of the vessel, ob- 
tained a verdict against Mr. Farrar. 
But this was a matter over which the 
Board of Trade had no control whatever, 
because ifa person were wronged by the 
action of the Department, he had a right 
to have that wrong rectified, if necessary, 
in a Court of Law. On the other hand, 
he quite admitted the desirability of 
such supervision being exercised over 
the action of the officers of the Depart- 
ment as would prevent, as far as possi- 
ble, the recurrence of mistakes of the 
kind mentioned. 

GeneraL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, the hon. Gentleman still appeared 
to misapprehend his point. He was not 
disputing the charge for law expenses. 
As he had already shown, the Estimate, 
in its present form, gave no information 
upon which any useful criticism of the 
item could be founded. His contention 
was, that if the House of Commons 
wished to get control over the financial 
Estimates, and to exercise it with advan- 
tage, they must have before them at one 
view—in one general statement—the de- 
tailed expenditure of all the law charges 
for the whole Kingdom, classified under 
several heads, and divided between the 
respective Departments, all items being 
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fully stated, so that the mode of expend- 
ing, and to whom paid, should be clearly 
set forth, so that any abuse might be seen 
at a glance, and thus practically exercise 
a powerful preventive check over im- 
proper outlay. 

Mr. MOORE said, he was glad to 
see that the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Board of Trade had 
taken his place on the Treasury Bench ; 
and he would now venture to ask him 
whether any steps had been taken by 
the Board of Trade with reference to 
the importation of certain substances, 
to which the right hon. Gentleman’s 
attention had been called when the pre- 
sent Vote was before the Committee last 
year? The right hon. Gentleman would 
probably recollect that upon the occasion 
referred to he led the Committee to un- 
derstand that he would endeavour to 
move the Board of Customs to furnish 
Returns of the substitutes for butter 
which were imported into the country 
under the designations of oil, lard, and 
so forth. He would like to know how 
far the negotiations with the Board of 
Trade had proceeded in the direction in- 
dicated ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, he had, 
in accordance with the promise made 
last year to the hon. Member for Clon- 
mel, referred the question of the im- 
proved classification of imports to a De- 
partmental Committee, which was still 
sitting for the purpose of considering 
that and other subjects. The Report of 
that Committee had not been finally de- 
cided upon; but he believed it would be 
found practicable to make the distinction 
in the Returns which his hon. Friend 
wished for—that was to say, that all the 
imports of butter-substitutes should be 
distinguished from the imports of butter 
proper. He hoped, also, that the same 
result might be obtained with regard to 
cheese. Of course, he did not wish to 
be understood to pledge himself posi- 
tively; but, as far as he could see, it 
would be possible to obtain the classifi- 
cation which his hon. Friend desired. 

Mr. BUXTON said, he observed, 
under the head of Law Charges, an item 
of £500 for expenses under the Crown 
Lands Act, 1866 (29 & 30 Vict. c. 62) 
(Foreshores), and he wished to know 
whether the right hon. Gentleman could 
state, for the information of the Com- 
mittee, if any extra expense would be 
incurred this year in connection with the 
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Ohannel Tunnel? He was not certain 
that the expense with regard to the 
Channel Tunnel came under this par- 
ticular Vote ; but seeing the item of 
charge he had alluded to, he thought 
the question might with propriety be 
raised upon this branch of the Esti- 
mates. 

' Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, at the 
commencement of the year it was not 
contemplated that there would be any 
expenditure in connection with the 
Channel Tunnel; but circumstances had 
since arisen that rendered it necessary 
for the Department to apply to a Court 
of Justice. Some expense miglit, in 
consequence of this, fall upon the De- 
partment ; but he had no reason for as- 
suming that the present Estimate would 
be exceeded. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he desired to call 
attention very strongly to the growing 
evil of adulteration in the articles of 
butter and cheese. Although the ques- 
tion was one of extreme importance to 
the great bulk of the people of the 
country, yet the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Board of Trade ap- 
peared to think it a very small matter 
whether or not the unfortunate inhabi- 
tants of large towns and cities who 
bought in the shops should pay the price 
of butter and get in return an article 
that was not butter and not worth more 
than two-thirds of the money they paid. 
He had listened with interest to the 
remarks of the hon. Member for Clon- 
mel (Mr. Moore) with reference to the 
manner in which the spurious butter im- 
ported into the couutry was dealt with in 
the Returns of the Board of Customs, 
and he was bound to say that he believed 
the hon. Member’s intentions would not 
be fulfilled by the mere classification of 
the substances in the manner indicated. 
The impossibility of distinguishing the 
deleterious from the genuine article 
would remain even if the suggestion of 
the hon. Member were fully carried out. 
His own opinion was that the Govern- 
ment ought to insist that where pure 
butter was imported, it should bear some 
distinguishing mark to show that it was 
genuine; and, on the other hand, that 
where a substance purporting to be 
butter, but which was not butter at all, 
was imported, this also should bear a 
mark to show what it really was. These 
adulterated articles, it was well known, 
were sold to people over the counter by 
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shopkeepers, who, as a rule, did not 
commit themselves to any statement that 
they were selling genuine butter. Never- 
theless, the consumer, as the right hon. 
Gentleman would be aware, was grossly 
imposed upon. They knew that when 
the retailer was detected in selling a 
purchaser an adulterated article as pure 
butter, he could, by the existing law, be 
taken before a magistrate and fined for 
the offence ; but he pointed out that the 
wholesale manufacturer, who sold the 
adulterated article in large quantities, 
did not suffer the slightest inconvenience 
in consequence. Now, as butter was one 
of the most important articles of trade 
in the country, one would have thought 
the Government, and particularly the 
Department presided over by the right 
hon. Gentleman, would have given great 
attention to this question of adulterated 
and spurious imports ; but it seemed to 
him, from the manner the subject had 
been dealt with, that the Government 
had really become the patrons of adul- 
teration. They appeared to think it a 
good joke to foist upon the public, as 
butter, lard valued at, say, 63s. acwt., or 
about two-thirds the value of butter. But 
the result of this was, besides the im- 
position put upon the consumer, that the 
sale of the genuine butters produced by 
English and Irish farmers was preju- 
diced in the market ; they were exposed 
to unfair competition, and it became in- 
creasingly difficult for the manufacturers 
to keep up the quality of their goods. 
He could assure the Committee that not 
one-tenth of the substances sold as butter 
was butter at all. Moreover, a large 
number of persons who were able to 
judge for themselves had ceased alto- 
gether to buy the articles offered to 
them, and in this way again the action 
of persons who simply wanted a genuine 
article for their money depreciated the 
value of English and Irish butter. For 
these reasons he contended that some 
check ought to be placed on the impor- 
tation of deleterious articles manufac- 
tured in other countries to the prejudice 
of English and Irish farmers ; and he 
trusted that the whole subject would 
receive the serious consideration of the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Board of Trade. 

Lorp ELCHO said, he wished to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Board of Trade whether he con- 
sidered it possible to draw a distinction 
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between imports that were genuine and 
those that were spurious? Would the 
Adulteration Acts cover the selling as 
pure butter of any of the articles re- 
ferred to by the hon. Member for Clon- 
mel? Supposing they did not, would 
the right 34 Gentleman go a step 
further and take in the case of butter 
the same measures as had been adopted 
with reference to coffee—that was to 
say, that some penalty should attach to 
the sale of oleomargarine as butter? It 
seemed to him that the law now applied 
to the sale of articles pretending to be 
coffee should apply also to articles pre- 
tending to be butter. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, the 
noble Lord appeared to confuse the 
duties of two separate Departments. It 
was his (Mr. Chamberlain’s) duty to an- 
swer for the import and export sta- 
- tistics, and, in connection with those, he 
had replied to the inquiry made by the 
hon. Member for Clonmel (Mr. Moore). 
He had promised last year that he would 
endeavour to cause a distinction to be 
made in the Returns between what was 
called pure butter and those mixtures 
which were sold as substitutes for butter. 
The remark applied to cheese, or any 
other articles of great interest to the 
consumer. But he had no authority in 
the matter of adulteration of those sub- 
stances when once imported into the 
country. In his opinion, the Adultera- 
tion Acts afforded a sufficient protection 
to the consumer against the sale of adul- 
terated articles. Under the 8th section 
of the Sale of Food and Drugs Act any 
person selling oleomargarine as butter, 
without telling the person who bought 
it the nature of the article sold, ren- 
dered himself liable to a penalty of £20, 
which penalty might be enforced on 
prosecution by a private individual, or 
by the local authorities. 

Lorp ELCHO said, he ventured to 
think the answer of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would afford little comfort to the 
farmers. He supposed, however, that 
if no satisfaction was to be obtained 
from the Board of Trade, they would 
have to look to the Department presided 
over by the ‘‘ farmers’ friend,’ the Home 
Secretary. 

Sirk R. ASSHETON OROSS wished 
to call the attention of the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Board 
of Trade to the fact that the Secretary 
to the Home Department, in answer to 
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a question put by him (Sir R. Assheton 
Cross) a few days ago, had stated that 
some alteration would x made @ the 
system of appointing Sanitary Inspec- 
— and thet he did not propose to fill 
up the next vacancy. This was a matter 
closely connected with the Office of the 
Board of Trade, and he would ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether, in view 
of the alteration which the Secretary to 
the Home Department had said it was 
his intention to make, he proposed that 
there should be an Inspector connected 
with the Board of Trade to carry out 
those duties which were originally per- 
formed by the Sanitary Inspectors in 
respect of Sea Fisheries ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, he would 
communicate with his right hon. and 
learned Friend the Secretary to the 
Home Department, and ask to be 
allowed to have some voice in the settle- 
ment of this question. As the two sub- 
jects referred to by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite were closely connected, 
it seemed to him that it would be advan- 
tageous to the public interest if they 
were dealt with by one Department. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, 
his only object was to call the attention 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade to the an- 
swer given by the Secretary for the 
Home Department. He had no doubt 
that the communication with the Home 
Secretary, referred to by the right hon. 
Gentleman, would effect the desired 
result. 

GenEraL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, he would appeal to the Secretary 
to the Treasury to use the power and in- 
fluence of the Treasury to induce the 
Board of Customs to expedite the pre- 
sentation to Parliament of the annual 
Trade Report. He(General Sir George 
Balfour) had for many years been trying 
to have this thin volume more speedily 
rendered; but his application to the 
Board of Customs, and his many re- 
quests to the Board of Trade, had 
hitherto proved useless from the fact 
that the Customs Department, although 
performing duties connected {with trade, 
did not consider that the Board of Trade 
had any right to interfere with the in- 
ternal office duties of the Customs—the 
Treasury alone having the right. The 
delay in presenting this Trade Report 
might be judged of by the fact that, al- 
though the Navigation Tables of Shipping 
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were as voluminous as the Trade Reports, 
yet they were presented to Parliament 
within two months after the close of the 
calendar year, a result due to the activity 
of the office of the Board of Trade in 
which these tables were compiled. In 
contrast with this, the Trade Report was 
never made available by the Customs till 
_ towards the end of August, when, as a 
rule, Parliament was not sitting. In 
addition to this delay, there was a defect 
in the Returns of the Board of Customs 
to which he would again refer—namely, 
the enormous amount of unenumerated 
articles entered in the Trade Tables. In 
the Report for the year 1881 the value 
of the unenumerated articles imported 
amounted to £14,597,090, and that of 
the exports of goods, the produce of the 
United Kingdom, also unenumerated, 
amounted to £12,102,101; and, more- 
over, the figures under these heads were 
increasing year by year. He contended 
that this defect should be removed ; and 
although it was, no doubt, unavoidable 
that the tables for comparison should 
be kept uniform in regard to entries, it 
would have been an easy task to have 
furnished a Supplemental Table of the 
new imports and exports that had taken 
place since the present set of tables was 
commenced. He trusted that these sub- 
jects which, from their importance, were 
of great interest to many Members of 
that House, would receive the early 
attention of the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN was under- 
stood to say that, although he was re- 
sponsible in that House for the Trade 
Returns, his hon. and gallant Friend 
was aware that these were compiled 
partly by the Board of Trade, and 
partly by the Board of Customs. He 
could assure his hon. and gallant Friend 
that he was deeply impressed with the 
importance of publishing these statistics 
as soon as possible in the financial year, 
and he believed that arrangements had 
been made which would materially 
hasten their publication in future. As 
regarded the question of classification of 
imports and exports, he was glad to in- 
form his hon. and gallant Friend that 
the whole subject was under considera- 
tion, and he hoped it would be found 
practicable to reduce the amount under 
the head of Unenumerated Articles. 

Genera Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
asked whether the right hon. Gentleman 
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the President of the Board of Trade had 
made any arrangements for the pre- 
sentation to Parliament of a Statement 
of the value of crops produced in the 
United Kingdom? The subject was, no 
doubt, a large one, yet he believed it 
was not beyond the power of the De- 
partment to produce a Return of the 
value of our agricultural produce. It 
had already been done, with more or 
less approximation to accuracy, by 
scientific persons, and he sincerely hoped 
that, having regard to its great im- 
portance, the right hon. Gentleman 
would be able to give some assurance 
that steps would be taken by the De- 
partment to furnish the Return in 
question. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, he could 
not add anything to what he hadsaid on 
a former occasion, when, in answer to an 
inquiry on this subject, he acknowledged 
the importance of having in the Agri- 
cultural Statistics some estimate of the 
value of the crops, but, at the'same time, 
pointed out that there were some con- 
siderable difficulties in the way of obtain- 
ing it. It would be a most interesting 
estimate, if it could be arrived at; but it 
must, under any circumstances, be too 
late for the Returns of the present year. 

GenERAL Str GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, if the estimate could be made by 
private individuals, it was not unreason- 
able to expect that it could be also 
arrived at by a Public Department. The 
estimate was to be found in M‘Culloch’s 
Dictionary ; and he ventured to think 
that if the right hon. Gentleman meant 
to have it done at all, it was not beyond 
the resources of his Department to get 
it included in the Returns of the present 
year. 


Vote agreed to. 


(10.) £19,496, to complete the sum 
for the Charity Commission. 

Mr. HINDE PALMER asked whether 
it was the intention of the Government 
to fill up the vacancy caused by the 
death of Canon Robinson? He desired 
to call attention to the desirability of 
consolidating the many Acts of Parlia- 
ment which related to Endowed Schools. 
He had seldom seen such a list of 
Statutes relating to one particular De- 
partment. There were enumerated on 
the Estimate seven or eight at least, and 
he appealed to the right hon. Gentleman 
the Vice President of the Council on 
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Education to consider whether the Acts 
on the subjects of Endowed Schools 
and the Charity Commission ought not 
to be consolidated. He trusted that some 
steps would be taken in this direction. 

Mr. GREGORY said, he thought the 
time had arrived for considering whether 
the Charity Commission ought to be self- 
supporting, or whether it ought to con- 
stitute any longer a charge upon the 
country. The Charity Commissioners 
took charge of a very large amount of 
property ; they administered it, and they 
exercised a control over itfor the benefit 
of the parties interested in it, and he 
thought it was only right that the cost 
of this supervision and administration 
should be borne by the parties who were 
benefited. He could not help thinking 
that this matter was well worthy the 
attention of the Government. There 
would be no difficulty in the matter, and 
it would not be unfair to make the bene- 
ficiaries contribute to the expenses of 
managing the funds or property placed 
under the control of those Commis- 
sioners. It would relieve the country 
to a considerable extent of the expenses 
of the Commission, and he thought it 
would only be right to impose a burden 
upon those for whom the Commission 
was intended, and so to relieve the 
general taxpayers of the country. 

An hon. Memser asked whether it 
was intended to renew the powers under 
the Endowed Schools Act which would 
expire on the 31st September next? 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, that it had 
been the intention of the Government 
to re-organize the Endowed Schools Com- 
mission, and, if possible, to accelerate 
their procedure. It was, no doubt, in 
the highest degree desirable that much 
more progress should be made; but the 
pressure of Business this Session would 
not allow of that being done, and the 
Government would propose either a Con- 
tinuance Bill, or a short Bill similar to the 
one brought in by the late Government, 
to continue the present powers for one 
or two years longer. It was the inten- 
tion of the Government to fill up the 
vacancy caused by the death of Canon 
Robinson, for at present there was only 
one Endowed Schools Commissioner. 
The work of the Charity Commission 
was largely increasing, and something 
would be done to strengthen that Com- 
mission. He hoped before the end of the 
Session to be able to appoint a successor 
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to Canon Robinson, and to do something 
to accelerate the work of the Commission. 
The Vote had diminished to the extent 
of about three-fourths of a year’s salary 
for one Commissioner and one Assistant 
Commissioner. With respect to the 
charges made by the hon. Member for 
East, Sussex (Mr. Gregory), they were 
matters which it appeared difficult for 
any Government to touch, especially 
when there was not much time, et 
whenever the question had been raised 
it had given rise to a great deal of oppo- 
sition, especially from the other side of 
the House ; and the history of the ques- 
tion had been unfortunate for every 
Minister or Member of the House who 
had started it. He was afraid any Go- 
vernment who attempted to deal with 
the matter would find their task a very 
difficult one. 

Sm R: ASSHETON CROSS said, the 
decrease in the Vote seemed to be caused 
by a decrease in the staff. It was im- 
portant to get on with the work as fast 
as possible, and he did not think it right 
to reduce the staff or the salaries of the 
Commissioners. 


Service Estimates. 


Vote agreed to. 


(11.) £18,738, to complete the sum 
for the Civil Service Commission. 


(12.) £10,416, to complete the sum 
for the Copyhold, Inclosure, and Tithe 
Commission. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, he 
was anxious the public should know, as 
far as information could be conveyed in 
a few words, what a bad bargain this 
Office was. There was probably no 
Public Department in the whole of the 
United Kingdom which returned to 
the public so little value for the 
large amount it cost. The Voto was 
now £16,900. The theory of the Office 
was that copyholds should be enfran- 
chised compulsorily, either on the de- 
mand of the lord or the tenant. It 
would be well in connection with an- 
other matter that people should remem- 
ber this. Either the landlord or the 
tenant might compel the enfranchise- 
ment of a copyhold, and the State made 
a contribution, because the operation of 
the Act was compulsory. Parliament 
granted this money to carry on this 
Office, which was practically a subsidy 
to the lords and tenants of manors to 
the extent of £16,000 or £17,000 a-year. 
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He should not object if enfranchisement 
were proceeding at such a rate as to 
promise, within a measurable distance, 
the extinction of copyhold and cus- 
tomary tenures. For the last year the 
business of the Office in the enfranchise- 
ment of copyholds had only amounted to 
300 transactions. He did not intend to 
represent that as the normal work of 
the Office, because, practically, the ave- 
rage was about 600 transactions a-year. 
No man had a more settled conviction 
of that unsatisfactory rate of progress 
than the distinguished gentleman who 
presided over the Office—namely, Sir 
James OCaird. He had expressed him- 
self strongly as to the unsatisfactory 
progress made by the Department, and 
Sir James Caird urged such a reform of 
the law as would bring about the ex- 
tinction of copyhold tenure in 30 years, 
which was too long by at least 20 years. 
He only wished on this occasion to call 
attention to the great waste of public 
money in this Department, which cost 
over £16,000 a-year, and was not worth 
£1,000 to the country. 


Vote agreed to. 


(13.) £4,350, to complete the sum for 
the Inclosure and Drainage Acts, Im- 
prest Expenses. 

(14.) £38,974, to complete the sum 
for the Exchequer and Audit Depart- 
ment. 

(15.) £3,972, to complete the sum for 
the Friendly Societies Registry. 
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(16.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £358,145, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March 1883, for the Salaries 
and Expenses of the Local Government Board, 
including various Grants in Aid of Local Taxa- 
tion.” 

Str R. ASSHETON CROSS wished to 
ask the Secretary to the Local Govern- 
ment Board a Question that he had 
asked earlier in the Session, as to the 
Alkali Acts, which materially affected 
that part of the country which he re- 
presented. An Act was passed last year 
to enable the Local Government Board 
to appoint additional Inspectors ; and he 
wished to know what had been the re- 
sult of those appointments, and whe- 
ther those Inspectors were appointed to 
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reside in the districts where the works 
were carried on, for he had found that 
in some cases the Inspectors resided in 
a different place from the works they 
had to inspect, and there was no prac- 
tical result from their inspecting, for it 
was known that the alkali works bottled 
up all their noxious vapours until every- 
body was asleep, and then let them out 
in a thin white stream which was 

oisonous? If the Inspectors were to 
2» of the smallest use they must be on 
the spot where they could see for them- 
selves, and be up and doing. With re- 
gard to the alkali manufacturers, he 
believed all the best of them were 
agreed that the letting out of these 
noxious vapours was not in the least ne- 
cessary, and it had been proved before 
the Commission that all the mischief 
had been done by those persons who, 
when the trade was profitable, rushed 
into it without having the proper appli- 
ances for the consumption of the va- 
pours, and let out the vapours to the 
great injury of the country, and to their 
co-traders who had done all that could 
be done. It was essential, not only for 
the best manufacturers, but also for the 
agricultural interest in the districts, 
which was being destroyed, that these 
Inspectors should be more active and 
efficient. He had himself seen a field 
of wheat blackened and destroyed in 
one night. It was no use appointing 
Inspectors unless they did their work ; 
and he wanted to know whether more 
Inspectors had been appointed; whe- 
ther they had done their work ; whether 
they resided in the districts under them ; 
whether they could be up at night to 
see where the mischief came from; and 
what had been the practical result of 
the Act? 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, the 
Act of last year was not only applied to 
alkali works, but to other manufac- 
tures, and in the Estimate before the 
Committee there was £5,000 for salaries. 
He was informed that there were 250 of 
these works in the Manchester district, 
which came under the operation of the 
Act; that there had been no adequate 
inspection, and he had actually seen 
a report that that district included the 
Isle of Wight as well as Manchester. 
The districts were so ill-arranged that, 


as he was told on authority which could 


not be impugned, the efficient inspection 
of these 250 works was, in the present 
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state of things, impracticable. In the 
opinion of a gmt person, who 
had interested himself in this matter, 
the injury to public health arose mainly 
from such works, and not from the 
smoke of the factories. This was a 
matter of great importance to the public 
health, and he hoped the Government 
would give attention to it. 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT said, he wished to 
call attention to the inspection of Metro- 
politan vagrant wards, and toask whether 
the notice of the President of the Local 
Government Board had been drawn to 
a matter in connection with the Act just 
passed relating to vagrancy through- 
out the country? By a provision of the 
Bill there was now a larger power of 
detention in casual wards than there 
had hitherto been. The object of that 
was that persons should not only be de- 
tained longer, and in that way possibly 
a check be given to vagrancy, but that 
when they were detained they should 
be properly treated. He thought a great 
deal of success in these matters depended 
on the way in which the vagrant 
wards in the country were organized, 
and on the way in which the Boards of 
Guardians paid attention to the treat- 
ment of this class of paupers. He did 
not suppose it would be possible. to 
have so elaborate an inspection of the 
whole of the vagrant wards in the 
country as was done in London; but he 
wished to know whether it would be 

ossible for the Local Government 

oard to draw the attention of the In- 
spectors to this matter, so that there 
might not be anything in the future 
which would cast a slur on legislation 
of this Session? Then, with regard to 
the medical question, there were a num- 
ber of persons who went about preach- 
ing an Anti-Vaccination Crusade. He 
was not sure that the crowding-out of 
the Bill of the hon. Member for Leices- 
ter was an altogether unmixed good, 
for he was afraid the consequence of 
that was that the mischievous agitation 
would be kept simmering in the public 
mind without its being brought to the 
test of figures which would show that 
the apprehensions of the agitators were 
unfounded. It seemed to him that the 
only foundation for any clamour against 
vaccination, which had done so much for 
the public health of this country, lay in 


the fact that vaccination was not always. 


done in a proper manner. No doubt, 
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there were exceptional cases in which 
vaccination produced evils which would 
not have ensued if the operation had 
been carried out under proper condi- 
tions. If the hon. Gentleman could give 
some assurance that the Department 
would direct its attention to this parti- 
cular subject, and would take care that 
the vaccinators supplied pure lymph, a 
great deal of practical good would be 
done, although it might not stop the 
agitation altogether. 

Mr. RAMSAY said, he thought a 
great deal of misapprehension in the 
minds of people had been produced by 
the fact that vaccine matter of a dele- 
terious character was frequently sup- 
plied, and produced disease. The at- 
tention of the Department ought to be 
directed not only to having a supply of 
pure vaccine matter, but to having an 
adequate quantity. If the Department 
did that, one of the chief causes of com- 
plaint would disappear. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, with regard to 
the Alkali Inspectors, four additional In- 
spectors had been appointed, and parti- 
cular care had been taken to inquire 
which were the districts in which there 
was the greatest number of alkali works. 
It was impossible to appoint a number 
of Inspectors in each district; but it 
was the intention of the Government to 
have the Inspectors living in the dis- 
tricts where the alkali works were the 
greatest in number. Information was 
given to the Government that there were 
a great number of works in the St. 
Helen’s district, and it was suggested 
that the Department should appoint an 
Inspector for that one place, and that 
had been done. He was quite sure the 
Department had the question of damage 
by alkali works under their considera- 
tion, and would, as far as possible, make 
arrangements to prevent it. With re- 
spect to casual wards, the Metropolis 
was made into one Union; and, under 
the existing Act, any person who visited 
any vagrant ward more than ¢wice 
within a certain period could be de- 
tained for a certain number of hours, 
and that system had produced the best 
results. He had no doubt, when the 
new Bill came into operation, that it 
would be possible to adopt the same 
system throughout the country. With 
regard to vaccination, he could not be 
expected now to go into the merits of 
vaccination, or of the objections raised 
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to vaccination by some people. But the 
Local Government Board had, through 
their Inspectors, got this system entirely 
under control, and a great deal of trouble 
was taken with regard to inspection. 
The Inspectors went over the country 
and inspected vaccination in different 
districts. They could not, of course, 
- inspect all vaccination ; but they took a 
certain number in each vaccination dis- 
trict, and a system of payment by re- 
sults was established, so that the Inspec- 
tors obtained an additional sum over 
and above their salaries for each inspec- 
tion. Some of the Inspectors had re- 
ceived as much as £40 and £50 addi- 
tional for successful vaccinations; and, 
so far, the system had worked well. 
This year a system of animal vaccine 
had been adopted, and was now in ope- 
ration, and there was no difficulty in 
obtaining lymph from animals. He 
quite agreed that, to a great extent, the 
agitation against vaccination arose from 
careless vaccinations. The Local Go- 
vernment Board were always prepared 
to have an inquiry made into such cases, 
and, as far as possible, to secure proper 
treatment. 

Mr. CROPPER said, he wished to 
draw attention to the inspection of work- 
house schools under the Vote. He had 
seen a great deal of the inspection of 
workhouse and other schools, and there 
was an immense difference between the 
two methods. The inspection of work- 
house schools was conducted by Inspec- 
tors who confined themselves to this sole 
class of schools, without experience of 
other children; it was, therefore, of a 
cramped nature, and there was, of course, 
only a small scope for suggestion and 
classification. If the workhouse schools 
inspection were absorbed in the inspec- 
tion of schools generally, then workhouse 
children would be examined side by side 
with other children to their great advan- 
tage. There was a great waste of money 
under the present system. If the work- 
house school was inspected along with 
other schools in the same town, that 
would only involve a half-day’s work; 
whereas now an Inspector inspected a 
workhouse school in one part of the 
country in one day, and then rushed 
away to another part of the country to 
another workhouse. 

Mx. SCLATER-BOOTH said, he did 
not know to what extent the hon. Gen-¢ 
tleman’s experience had gone; but pro- 
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bably he was not aware that a very 
large number of these children were not 
in schools which would be inspected 
only in respect of their educational ad- 
vancement. They were in separate es- 
tablishments, which required inspection 
as such. There might be difficulties in 
the way of placing workhouse children 
under the general inspection, although 
in small country districts that might, per- 
haps, be of advantage, yet in the neigh- 
bourhood of London there were most 
important and elaborate establishments 
which could not be dealt with in that way. 

Mr. OROPPER said, his remarks 
applied to smaller schools throughout 
the country workhouses. He referred 
rather to the workhouse schools than to 
the large district schools. 

Mr. MOORE said, he wished for some 
information as to the Roman Catholic 
children in these schools. Last year he 
had brought forward many cases® of 
bigotry on the part of local authorities. 
There was in a Lancashire Union a 
Roman Catholic church within 15 
minutes’ walk of the workhouse, and 
the paupers were not allowed to go to it; 
and in many institutions in Lancashire 
the boys had been flogged into conform- 
ing to the Protestant services. Children 
were sent to various employers, and in 
some cases their relatives could not as- 
certain were the boys were. Roman 
Catholics in England were in a minority, 
and they could not expect to have all the 
officials in the parish chosen from their 
body ; still he maintained that they had 
a right to have their interests fairly 
looked after. The question was not one 
of money, although whatever Boards of 
Guardians might be disposed to give 
would be acceptable; but there were 
four Unions which would not in the 
slightest degree yield to the reasonable 
demands of the Roman Catholics. This 
was a miserable religious persecution, 
and, naturally, Roman Catholics felt it 
very deeply. At present the parents 
and guardians of children could be, if 
the Guardians thought fit, deprived of 
all access to the register. There was 
no law to compel the Guardians to grant 
that access, and that measure of security 
could only be obtained by a round- 
about process. What he maintained was, 
that Roman Catholics ought to have per- 
fect religious freedom, and in the case 
of those who were paupers the fact of 
their being paupers ought not to be a 
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reason for forcing on them religious 
opinions that they did not entertain. 
Roman Catholics said their Church ought 
to be absolutely free of access to them— 
the Roman Catholics should have per- 
fect freedom of access to their Church 
within reasonable limits, so as not to 
disturb the necessary rules and order of 
the house—that was to say, when time 
and season permitted. They should be 
allowed to attend the services of their 
own Church when there was no epidemic 
disease in the house, and when the 
Roman Catholic place of worship was 
not too far distant. In addition to the 
right of visiting their churches, they 
ought to have the right of being visited 
by their clergy. Then, when there were 
so many Catholic children in the work- 
houses, having due regard to propor- 
tion, Roman Catholics had a right to 
some kind of representation on the offi- 
cial staff of the houses. They did not 
expect to have the whole staff of a work- 
house Catholic, but they did insist upon 
having at least somebody on it who 
understood them and sympathized with 
them. Where it was certified that the 
children were Roman Catholics, and 
their parents were anxious that they 
should be under the care of persons of 
their own religion, it was clearly wrong 
to prevent the transfer of those children 
to institutions under the Catholic re- 
ligion. 

Mr. RAMSAY said, he was aware 
that on various occasions attention had 
been directed to the question of the 
education of pauper children; but he 
thought they should go somewhat fur- 
ther than had been suggested by hon. 
Members who on previous occasions had 
spoken on this question. The fact was 
that no attempt had been made to absorb 
the pauper children for the purpose of 
education in the common schools estab- 
lished throughout the Kingdom. It was 
a great blunder to mass children in work- 
house schools—that was to say, a great 
blunder so far as the interests of the 
children themselves were concerned. Let 
thesechildren be so placed that they could 
be educated in the common schools of 
the country, and many of the evils the 
hon. Member for Clonmel (Mr. Moore) 
complained of would not be heard of. 
The parents would be able to select the 
schools ; and the Roman Catholic chil- 
dren would be sent to Roman Catholic 
schools, and the children of other re- 
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ligious denominations to the schools of 
those denominations. As it was, the chil- 
dren were being brought up as paupers, 
and they naturally imbibed the idea 
that they should never look to any other 
source than the rates for their sub- 
sistence. So long as such a system as 
this existed it was a great evil. The 
country was spending on this pauper 
education an enormous sum of money 
that would be much better expended in 
providing education for these children 
in the common schools of the country. 
The Government had expressed, in the 
earlier part of the Session, some sym- 
pathy with this view; and he would, 
therefore, like to know whether any 
progress had been made in detaching 
children from the workhouses and hav- 
ing them maintained in families through- 
out the country and educated at the 
common schools? Bringing them up 
altogether in workhouses imbued them 
with the idea that they were paupers, 
and never could be anything else. Such 
an idea had a great effect on the cha- 
racter of the children; and he hoped it 
would soon be put a stop to. He would 
not move the reduction of the Vote on 
the present occasion ; but another year 
he should be inclined to do so, unless 
there were some change effected. If 
there were such a mass of pauper chil- 
dren in the country that they could not 
be accommodated in the public schools, 
schools should be established for them ; 
but, under any circumstances, they 
should be removed from the work- 
houses. 

Mr. WARTON begged to draw atten- 
tion to the large sum put down for “ in- 
cidental expenses” in regard to the in- 
spection of workhouse schools. 

Mr. O’SHEA said, he need not say 
that he was in full sympathy with al- 
most everything that had been said by 
the hon. Member for Clonmel (Mr. 
Moore). The hon. Member, however, 
had made a statement with regard to a 
gross piece of tyranny which had taken 
place, without mentioning the name of 
the place or the names of the guilty 
persons. This was most unfortunate. 
The statement was one of the most im- 
portant which had ever been made in 
the House of Commons during the time 
he (Mr. O’Shea) had had the honour of 
a seat init. It was that a Roman Ca- 
tholic child or children had been flogged 


in some school in Lancashire to make 
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them conform to some other religion. 
The hon. Member, he thought, ought to 
state the Union or school in which such 
a frightful atrocity occurred, in order 
that the authorities of the Local Go- 
vernment Board might inquire into the 
matter at once, and bring the guilty 
parties to justice. 

- Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, hoe 
felt great sympathy with the hon. Mem- 
ber for Clonmel as to the condition of 
the Roman Catholic paupers in the 
schools and workhouses. The statement 
of the hon. Member to which reference 
had just been made by another hon. 
Member (Mr. O’Shea) was a most im- 
portant one. He (Mr. Arthur Arnold) 
would not ask the hon. Member to men- 
tion publicly the Union in Lancashire 
to which he had referred ; but, after the 
statement he had made, he was surely 
bound to mention the name of the 
Union to the Secretary of the Local 
Government Board. He (Mr. Arthur 
Arnold) was sure he need not ask 
his hon. Friend (Mr. Hibbert), when 
the information had been given to him, 
to lose no time in communicating with 
the Inspector of the district, in order 
that he might inquire into the charge 
which reflected such grave discredit on 
the administration of the Union. 

Mr. ROUND said, he wished to draw 
the attention of the Secretary to the 
Local Government Board to the subject 
of the salaries of the medical officers 
under them. Was it not the fact that 
those salaries were now paid out of the 
Imperial funds? Superannuation allow- 
ances were granted, and those, he be- 
lieved, were charged on the local rate- 
payers. He thought it only just that 
the whole community should bear the 
burden of the charge for medical relief 
to the poor; and it was equally proper 
that the whole community should pay 
the whole superannuation allowances of 
these officers. He (Mr. Round) would 
ask the hon. Gentleman whether he had 
ever considered the subject from this 
point of view ? 

Mr. HIBBERT said, the law allowed 
the superanuation allowances, and those 
only, to be charged on the rates. He 
did not know whether the Committee 
would be prepared to adopt the change 
suggested. With regard to children 
who at present attended the workhouse 
schools being placed under the Educa- 
tion Department, he must say he was 
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favourably impressed with the plan, and 
he had gone so far as to suggest it to the 
Education Department; but there were 
so many difficulties raised that it was 
almost impossible to hope that the change 
would be effected. It would not save 
expense—the salaries would not be ap- 
preciably lessened. It might save the 
salary of one Inspector—that was the 
conclusion which had been come to—but 
it must be borne in mind that the ques- 
tion of health and many other matters 
had to be gone into as well as education. 
Some years ago, the inspection of work- 
house schools was under the Education 
Department; but the system had been 
changed. He could not hold out very 
much hope that the views of hon. Mem- 
bers who had spoken on this subject 
would be carried out; but the matter 
was still under consideration. As to the 
condition of the pauper children gene- 
rally, a great improvement had been 
made in it, particularly as regarded those 
children who were sent to the National 
schools. Many more were sent to those 
schools now than last year, and, so far 
as the Local Government Board was 
concerned, they offered no difficulties in 
the way of the extension of this change 
in London. Where, however, Guardians 
had already established schoolsfor pauper 
children, it was not likely that they would 
put them aside at once, and send the 
children to the common schools of the 
country. Then they had to take into 
consideration the objection of managers 
of schools to workhouse children being 
sent tothem. All these points had to 
be considered; still it was a fact that the 
system of sending workhouse children 
to public schools was growing in the 
country. The practice of boarding out 
children was now beginning to be largely 
adopted. Last year between 7,000 and 
8,000 children were boarded out by the 
Unions in different parts of the country. 
Also, during the past two or three years 
schools had been built on a new prin- 
ciple—on the cottage instead of the 
block system—and the result was likely 
to be very beneficial. The buildings 
were laid out in separate blocks, each 
having a ‘‘ mother ”’ to attend to it, and 
in this way the mechanical system was 
avoided, a greater home feeling was 
introduced, a better knowledge of the 
children was obtained, and also a better 
chance of teaching them—especially a 
better chance of teaching the girls do- 
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mestic work. This system had been 
adopted in Chelsea, also in Birmingham 
and several other places. With regard 
to the matter raised by the hon. Member 
for Clonmel (Mr. Moore), he could assure 
the hon. Member that if he would furnish 
the Local Government Board privately 
with the names of the Unions where the 
occurrences to which reference had been 
made had taken place, he (Mr. Hibbert) 
would see that they were inquired into 
at once. Whenever anything of this 
kind occurred, if it was only mentioned 
in the newspapers, the Local Govern- 
ment Board immediately sent instructions 
to its Inspectors, requiring them, with- 
out delay, to ascertain the truth or other- 
wise of the allegation. In regard to the 
question of the treatment of Roman 
Catholic children, he (Mr. Hibbert) quite 
agreed with the hon. Member that there 
had been and still was a great amount 
of intolerance in the country ; but it was 
satisfactory to know that it was lessen- 
ing year by year. He was informed on 
very high authority that there were only 
three or four Unions in the country 
where any complaint was made in re- 
spect of the treatment of Roman Catholic 
children, and he trusted that before long, 
even in those places, the grievance would 
be removed. In Sheffield the Guardians 
had not done what could be considered 
quite fair to the Roman Catholics in 
that Union; but he hoped that, in the 
future, those Guardians would treat the 
Roman Catholic children in a manner 
more satisfactory to the Roman Catholic 
ratepayers of the district. He (Mr. 
Hibbert) had not quite made out what 
had fallen from the hon. and learned 
Member for Bridport with regard to 
‘incidental expenses.” He could not 
gather the hon. and learned Member’s 
point, and was, therefore, sorry he could 
not offer a reply. 

Mr. WARTON said, he was sorry he 
had failed to make his meaning clear. 
With regard to the workhouse schools, 
his points were two. He could not make 
out how salaries rising to £400 and £600 
by increments of £25 could at any time 
amount to £156, which was an item in 
the Vote. He was at a loss to discover 
where the £6 came from. Then, under 
the head of ‘‘Incidental Expenses,” there 
was an item of £35 given without expla- 
nation. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, he was afraid 
he could not give the hon. and learned 
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Member satisfaction on any point he 
(Mr. Warton) had raised; but he would 
undertake to see that these matters were 
carefully inquired into. 

Mr. MOORE said, that as to the 
names of the workhouses to which he 
had alluded, he was not in the habit of 
making statements in the House which 
he was incapable of supporting. The 
statements he had made to the Com- 
mittee he had made on the best informa- 
tion. One of the workhouses of which 
he had spoken was the Sheffield Work- 
house; but that case did not include the 
more serious charge of flogging the boys 
because they would not obey certain 
religious observances. The Rochdale 
Workhouse was amongst those which 
he had referred to as being situated so 
near the Catholic church that the Catholic 
paupers might be allowed to attend its 
services. He should not care to mention 

ublicly where the flogging took place. 
Mtr. HissErt: Tell me privately.| He 
would do so. The officer who was guilty 
of the harsh conduct to which he re- 
ferred had been promoted directly after 
he (Mr. Moore) had heard of the occur- 
rence. The Committee must not think 
he was taking any advantage of them, or 
misleading them in any way. He was 
prepared to give the name of the Union ; 
but, considering that the officer who had 
been guilty of the objectionable conduct 
had been promoted, it would be as well 
not to mention the name publicly. 

Mr. O’SHEA: I beg to give Notice 
that I will, this day week, ask a Ques- 
tion on this subject. 

Mr. CALLAN said, the reason his 
hon. Friend (Mr. Moore) gave why these 
facts should be kept private was just the 
reason why they should be made public. 
If this officer had been promoted, why 
should not his conduct be made public— 
why should not he be shamed before the 
world? {An hon. Memper: It may not 
be true.] That would be so much the 
better. Let the man stand the test. He 
objected to this privacy just as he ob- 
jected to the hearing of cases 1» camera 
in the Divorce Court. Cases were heard 
in private because they were scandalous 
—the very reason why they should be 
made public and the guilty parties should 
be held up to public shame. Where 
was the silent Member for Burnley (Mr. 
Rylands) ? He was sorry the hon. Mem- 
ber was not in his place, because in the 
borough the hon, Member‘represented @ 
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majority of 18 out of 28 Guardians 
had refused to allow the Roman Catholic 
children to go to the Roman Catholic 
church. The attention of the Govern- 
ment had been drawn to the matter, and 
an Inspector had been sent down. He 
(Mr. Callan) had moved for a Return in 
regard to these matters some time ‘ago, 
and last year he had altered the form of 
it so as to facilitate its preparation. He 
had desired to have the Return printed 
so as to be placed in the hands of Mem- 
bers when this Vote came on; but for 
some inscrutable reason the document 
had not yet been printed. It had been 
laid on the Table of the House within 
the past 10 days, but it had not been 
printed, therefore it was not available to 
show how deficient were the regulations 
and how illiberal was the course of con- 
duct pursued by the Dissenters. He 
wished to make a distinction in this 
matter between the people of the Church 
of England and the Dissenters. The 
former, as a rule, were fair to Roman 
Catholics and mindful of their feelings, 
but the Dissenters were as cruel and per- 
secuting to them as in the days of Oliver 
Cromwell. The prisons, he was glad to 
say, were under Government; but the 
workhouses were not, and in these 
wherever there was bigotry to be found 
at work—he thanked God such places 
were now few in number—it was al- 
ways in cases where a majority of the 
Guardians were Dissenters—Indepen- 
dents, Congregationalists, Baptists. The 
chaplains in workhouses in Ireland were 
not paid according to the number of 
people to whom they had to minister. 
Take the Dundalk Workhouse, for in- 
stance. There the Roman Catholic 
chaplain was paid at the rate of ls. a- 
head, the Protestant at the rate of £4, 
and the Presbyterian at the rate of £30 ; 
but, notwithstanding that in Ireland the 
Protestant and Presbyterian chaplains 
were paid so handsomely, in London 
and Birmingham they did not pay one 
penny to the Roman Catholic chaplain, 
and there was no legal provision for such 
payment. This Liberal Government, 
that was so fond of removing grievances, 
would they be so good as to give the 
Local Government Board in England the 
same control and power in this matter as 
that possessed by the Local Government 
Board of Ireland? The Guardians in 
Ireland were compelled to pay the chap- 
Jains, but in England such payments 
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would be illegal, Under a sealed order 
the Guardians in Ireland had to pay any 
salary that was fixed by the Losal Go- 
vernment Board. If that was fair in 
Ireland, why did they not extend the 
same principle to England? If it was 
fair to pay Presbyterian ministers in 
Ireland, why should not Roman Catho- 
lic priests be paid? Could any Dis- 
senter in the House—any Member of 
that most bigoted lot in Parliament— 
get up in his place and say why this 
should not be done ? He would challenge 
any Dissenting member of those Boards 
of Guardians, famous in this country 
for their luncheon-eating and beer- 
swilling, to get up and answer him. He 
appealed to the common sense and 
honesty and sense of fair play of the 
Committee. If it was right to pay Pro- 
testant and Presbyterian clergymen in 
the Irish workhouses, was it not equally 
right to pay Roman Catholic clergymen 
in English workhouses—to compel the 
Guardians to pay them ? 

Sir HENRY FLETCHER said, ho 
agreed with what had been said as to 
the desirability of sending workhouse 
children to the National schools. He 
had been for many years Chairman of a 
Board of Guardians in his own county, 
and during that time he had used his 
best endeavours to further the system in 
question. He should like to ask the 
Secretary to the Local Government 
Board a question on this subject. In 
his county amongst the different Boards 
of Guardians the main difficulty ex- 
perienced was in respect of sending 
workhouse children to the National 
schools in workhouse clothing. This 
had been the great difficulty he had 
always experienced, and perhaps the 
hon. Member (Mr. Hibbert) would be 
able to tell him whether the children 
must retain the workhouse clothing, or 
whether they could discard it? He (Sir 
Henry Fletcher) agreed that workhouse 
schools proper should be done away 
with, ak that hon. Members should use 
their best endeavours to send the chil- 
dren to the National schools; but he 
had -found, after some years of ex- 
perience, that if the children went to 
those schools in workhouse clothing they 
were subject to derision and laughter, 
and that was why, in his own Union, he 
had not, to the extent he might have 
done, take upon himself the respon- 
sibility of sending workhouse children 
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to the village schools. If this difficultly 
were got rid of, many Boards of Guar- 
dians would use their best endeavours 
to do away with the workhouse schools, 
and to get the children attending the 
village schools to associate with the 
auper children in those establishments. 
henever he had had a village feast 
at home he had always made a point of 
inviting the workhouse children, and of 
insisting upon good fellowship between 
the village children and them. Still, 
there was this vexed question of the 
pauper children wearing the workhouse 
clothes, and not being fit to associate 
with the others. 

Mr. PUGH said, that, some years 
ago, he presided over a Board of Guar- 
dians in Wales. At the time he became 
connected with it the pauper children 
were all wearing the workhouse clothes ; 
but he gave them decent clothes, and 
made them very like other children, and 
ever since then they had gone to the 
Board school, with great advantage to 
themselves and to the school. 

Coroner ALEXANDER said, he 
begged leave to move the reduction of 
the Vote by the sum of £20,000, on 
account of the grant in aid of Poor Law 
medical relief. He was sorry to be 
obliged to do this, as he did not wish 
to deprive England of the full amount 
she was entitled to receive; but, as the 
Committee were aware, it was impos- 
sible for him to move the increase of the 
Scotch Vote. He simply moved the re- 
duction of the English Vote as a protest 
against the stationary character of the 
Scotch Vote. The English Vote was 
constantly increasing, and there had 
been additions to the Irish Vote; but 
the Scotch Vote always remained where 
it was. Last year the hon. Member for 
North Ayrshire (Mr. Cochran-Patrick) 
brought forward the matter in a very 
able speech. It had been introduced 
several times, and on one occasion—last 
Session, he thought—the Prime Minister 
happened to be present, and made an 
important declaration on the subject. 
The right hon. Gentleman had said that, 
although he could: not do anything at 
that time, he would undertake to ook 
into the whole question. He had said, 


further, that if, after carefully consider- 
ing the matter, they found themselves 
unable to approach it with more compre- 
hensive views, they would examine 
the Votes to see whether they could 
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not establish real equality in the treat- 
ment of the countries North and South 
of the Border. The hon. Member 
for North Ayrshire had expected this 
would be done, and, with his Colleagues, 
had looked with satisfaction upon the 
fact that the right hon. Gentleman re- 
presented an important Scotch consti- 
tuency, regarding it as an additional 
assurance that the right hon. Gentleman 
was in earnest, and would see that some- 
thing was done. He (Colonel Alexander) 
supposed the right hon. Gentleman was 
in earnest, and that the excuse would 
be that there had been no time to go 
into the question. It would be said the 
House had been too busily engaged with 
Land Acts, and the payment[of arrears 
of rent; and next year, no doubt, there 
would be some other plausible excuse 
for inaction. He (Colonel Alexander), 
therefore, had no alternative but to make 
a stand this year, and insist upon some 
definite promise from the Government. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £338,145, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March 1883, for the Salaries 
and Expenses of the Local Government Board, 
including various Grants in Aid of Local Taxa- 
tion.”’—(Colonel Alexander.) 


Mr. HIBBERT said, he was sorry he 
was not in a position to answer the hon. 
and gallant Member opposite upon the 
point he had raised. He (Mr. Hibbert), 
of course, was aware that the Motion 
was not aimed at the Vote for the Local 
Government Board in England, but was 
intended to call attention to the want of 
a proper Vote for these purposes in 
Scotland. The Prime Minister had been 
present during the discussicn which 
took place on the subject last year, and 
it was a regrettable circumstance that 
what had been promised at that time 
had not been carried out. A Select Com- 
mittee had sat to consider the matter, 
and, if the subject of local taxation had 
been dealt with, as had been anticipated, 
no doubt this question of the Scotch 
Local Government Vote would have been 
settled. This was the only reason he 
could give why the matter had not-been 
dealt with since the Prime Minister gave 
his promise last year—because the ques- 
tion of local taxation had not been 
dealt with. He (Mr. Hibbert) hoped 
the hon. and gallant Member would not 
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insist upon dividing the Committee on 
the Vote, but would raise the question 
later on, when someone better able to 
give an answer was in the House. The 
hon. and gallant Member could bring it 
on on Report. As to the clothing of 
workhouse children, that matter was 
entirely in the hands of the Guardians, 
and they were at liberty to make some 
modification in the dress, so as not to 
offendthe managers of the public schools, 
or the parents of other children who 
were sent to those establishments. Of 
course, due regard must always be had 
to economy. 

Srr JOHN HAY said, he hoped the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman the Member 
for South Ayrshire (Colonel Alexander) 
would take a division on this question. 
The hon. Member (Mr. Hibbert) had 
told them that the subject could be 
mooted with greater advantage on some 
other occasion ; but he (Sir John Hay) 
was not aware that a more favourable 
occasion could arise. This was the only 
point in the whole of the Estimates on 
which a protest could be made by Scotch 
Members at the neglect of the Govern- 
ment to fulfil the promise made last year. | 
The right hon. Gentleman the Prime | 
Minister, who had made the promise, 
was Member for a Scotch Metropolitan 
county ; and hon. Members might, natu- | 
rally, have expected that he would have | 
taken some interest in a question of such | 
importance to the Scotch people. At| 
any rate, he (Sir John Hay) trusted | 
that the other Scotch Members would, 
by their votes, enter a protest against 
the growing neglect of Scotland by the 
Government. He trusted they would be; 
allowed to see how many Scotch Mem- | 
bers would support the hon. and gallant 
Member in the action he was now 
taking. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said, that on the 
25th April of the present year, either 
the hon. Member for North Ayrshire or 
the Falkirk Burghs asked a Question of 
the Secretary to the Treasury with 
regard to this subject; and the answer 
received was that the Government in- 
tended to double the amount in the 
Estimates—that was to say, to raise it 
from £10,000 to £20,000. 

Mr. DICK-PEDDIE said, he had 
paid great attention to this subject, and 
it was, in his opinion, high time that the 
Scotch Members showed the Government 
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that they did not intend any longer to 
submit to such treatment as this. If 
only £60,000 instead of £143,000 was 
voted for England every year they would 
hear a great deal about it. He had 
heard the Financial Secretary give the 
answer referred to, and he was much 
surprised to find that in spite of that the 
Vote for Scotland stood exactly as it 
was last year. In order to impress the 
matter fully on the attention of Her 
Majesty’s Government, he hoped the 
hon. and gallant Member opposite would 
press the matter to a division. 

Mr. RAMSAY said, he had often 
taken part in divisions on this subject, 
and he should not mind going into the 
Lobby with the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber on this occasion; but he would 
remind the Committee that they had 
received a distinct assurance from the 
Government that the grant for Scotland 
would be doubled, and that a Supple- 
mentary Vote would be brought in for 
that purpose. If his memory did not 
deceive him, it was the Prime Minister 
himself who made the statement that the 
Vote should, in the future, be £20,000 
instead of £10,000. An hon. Mem- 
ber near him observed the fact that the 
amount on the Estimate stood as it did 
last year; but that arose from the fact 
that the Estimates were prepared before 
they had the assurance of increase from 
the Prime Minister. If, however, there 
was any doubt about it, he (Mr. Ram- 
say), as he had said, should be very glad 
to vote with the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber opposite by way of protest against 
delay. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, 
that what had fallen from the hon. 


|Member who had just spoken placed 


the Committee in a difficulty ; but, at the 
same time, he could not help remarking 
upon the fact that there was no Member 
of the Cabinet on the Front Bench oppo- 
site. He would propose that the Vote 
should be postponed in order to enable 
a Member of the Cabinet to be present. 

Mr. HIBBERT: This is not the 
Scotch Vote—it is the Vote for England. 

Sm R. ASSHETON CROSS: The 
Scotch Members are in this difficulty— 
they cannot move to increase the Scotch 
Vote. The question comes to this—whe- 
ther a pledge has been given by the 
Prime Minister, and, if so, whether or 
not it is to be carried out ? 
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Mr. RAMSAY said, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Edinburgh (Mr. Buchanan) had 
handed him the note he took down at 
the time the matter was last under dis- 
cussion, when Lord Frederick Cavendish 
—whose loss they all so deeply regretted 
—stated that the grant would be in- 
creased from £10,000 to £20,000. That 
promise was made, and subsequently 
repeated by the Prime Minister in an- 
swer to some remark from the hon. Mem- 
ber for North Ayrshire (Mr. Cochran- 
Patrick). Under these circumstances, he 
could not doubt that the Government 
intended to fulfil the promise made by 
the Predecessor of the hon. Gentleman 
the Financial Secretary to the Trea- 
sury and the right hon. Gentleman the 
Prime Minister. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he did not 
think it was a very business-like way of 
proceeding to oppose the English Vote 
in order to obtain an increase in the 
Scotch Vote. No doubt the pledge 
referred to had been given, and that 
being so, no doubt, also, it must be ful- 
filled by a Supplementary Estimate. An 
attempt had more than once been made 
to deal with the subject by legislation ; 
but, up to the present, owing to the 
impotency of the House to transact its 
Business, without success. He trusted 
the Motion would be withdrawn. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, he 
agreed with the hon. Member that it was 
not business-like to oppose an English 
Vote for the purpose of drawing atten- 
tion to a Scotch one; still, it was custo- 
mary for this wrangle to arise when- 
ever the English Vote was proposed. 
It did not seem to him that the Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury was very clear 
what the Government were going to do. 
If he had a Supplementary Estimate in 
his pocket, why did he not say so, and 
bring it forward on the earliest oppor- 
tunity ? 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he simply 
heard it stated that the pledge had been 
given—personally, he knew nothing 
about it. He had the fact on the autho- 
rity of the hon. Members for Falkirk and 
Kilmarnock Burghs. These hon. Mem- 


bers assured him that his noble Prede- 
cessor had made the promise that the 
estimate should be doubled; and un- 
questionably, ifthat promise was made, 
it would have to be fulfilled. He would 
ask the hon. and gallant Member for 
South Ayrshire to accept this statement, 
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and, in a business-like way, withdraw 
his Motion. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, he 
could not say that he was satisfied with 
what -had fallen from the Secretary to 
the Treasury. The hon. Member had 
said that an attempt had been made to 
deal with the subject by legislation, but 
that, owing to the impotency of the 
House, the attempt had failed. The 
hon. Member, he thonght, would find, 
if he inquired, that the Scotch Mem- 
bers did not agree with this pro- 
posed legislation. Whatever arrange- 
ment was to be made in order to fulfil 
the pledge which had been given, no 
doubt the hon. Member (Mr. Courtney) 
was justified in what he had said. In 
the course of a few days there ought to 
be a Supplementary Estimate placed on 
the Table in the redemption of the 
pledge given to the Scotch Members. 
It was singular to him how the Secretary 
to the Treasury could have overlooked 
such an item as this for so long—he 
ought to have seen the items that were 
to be asked for despite the short time he 
had held his Office. He (Mr. Sclater- 
Booth) had intended to ask about the 
Supplementary Vote in connection with 
prisons, and the funds that were to be 
distributed in aid of highway rates ; and 
for the Secretary to the Treasury to say 
that these matters, or a similar matter, 
were still in abeyance on which he had 
no knowledge seemed to be most extra- 
ordinary. 

Mr. HINDE PALMER said, that, 
looking at the hour of the night (12.35), 
and the progress they had made, the 
proper thing to do now would be to 
move to report Progress. 

CoroneEL ALEXANDER said, the 
Secretary to the Treasury had described 
the course he had taken as an unbusi- 
ness-like way of pressing a Scotch Vote 
on the attention of the Committee. He 
(Colonel Alexander) should be very glad 
if the hon. Member would inform him in 
what other way he could now bring the 
Scotch Vote under the notice of the 
Committee. The hon. Member knew 
very well that it was not competent for 
him (Colonel Alexander) to move the 
increase of the Scotch Vote. He moved 
the reduction of the present Vote in order 
to call attention to the mean sum that 
was given to Scotland. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Falkirk (Mr. Ramsay) seemed to 
have some vague recollection of some 
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promise having been made by Lord 
Frederick Cavendish; but beyond that 
they had no assurance that this Vote 
was to be increased by £10,000; and, 
seeing that it was certain this sub- 
ject would be discussed to-night, he 
thought there ought to have been 
_ someone in the House to tell them what 
was to be done in the matter. He must 
insist on taking a division. They had 
been told every year that the wishes of 
the Scotch Members were to be met ; but 
the promise had never been fulfilled— 
and in this he was not blaming Her 
Majesty’s present Government any more 
than the late Government, for the latter, 
in this respect, had been quite as bad as 
the former. On this matter there was 
an old standing feud between Scotland 
and England ; and he would be no party 
to the making up of that feud until 
Scotland had obtained justice, and sub- 
stantial justice. 

Mr. RAMSAY said, he should not 
complain if the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber carried his just claim to a division; 
but, seeing that the Secretary to the 
Treasury was in his place and had pro- 
mised to make an inquiry into what he 
(Mr. Ramsay) believed was an honest 
pledge on the part of Lord Frederick 
Cavendish to the Scotch Members, that 
the Vote should be £20,000 in future, it 
would, perhaps, be as well to postpone 
the division until the stage of Report. 
It would be desirable to withdraw the 
Amendment if the hon. Member (Mr. 
Courtney) gave them a definite promise 
that he would look into the matter, and 
subsequently make a statement in the 
House as to the manner in which the 
Vote would be augmented. 

Sir JOHN LUBBOCK said, he pro- 
tested against the principle upon which 
this claim for an increased Vote to Scot- 
land was demanded. He did not believe 
in asking for an increase in a certain 
Scotch Vote because a certain English 
Vote and a certain Irish Vote had been 
increased. 

Coroner ALEXANDER: There 
never has been an increase in the Scotch 
Vote. 

Sir JOHN LUBBOCK said, the hon. 
and gallant Member had the right to 
make an explanation afterwards if he 
desired to do so. As he (Sir John 
Lubbock) understood the matter, the 
Government had given a distinct pro- 
mise to consider the question. Surely, 
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having got that, the hon. Member would 
do well to be satisfied. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said, that the 
Scotch Members had from the Govern- 
ment something more than a promise to 
consider the matter. They had the dis- 
tinct assurance that the £10,000 would 
be increased to £20,000. 

Sm R. ASSHETON OROSS: The 
Secretary to the Treasury has made a 
distinct promise, and of course it will be 
fulfilled; therefore, it seems. to me it 
would be wise not to insist upon a 
division. 

Coronet ALEXANDER said, that in 
view of the statement of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Edinburgh (Mr. Buchanan) he 
would not press his Motion. The hon. 
Baronet the Member for the University 
of London (Sir John Lubbock) said the 
fact that the English and Irish Votes 
had been increased was no reason why 
the Scotch Vote should be increased 
also. But he (Colonel Alexander) would 
point out to the hon. Member that there 
had never been an increase in the Scotch 
Vote since it had been established, 
whereas the English and Irish Votes 
had gone on constantly increasing. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question again proposed. 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
wished to ask a question with regard to 
expenses in connection with Provisional 
Orders. Last year a most extraordinary 
transaction took place in regard to one 
of these Orders. The Lower Thames 
Valley Main Sewerage Board wished to 
obtain some land compulsorily, and there 
was a considerable amount of opposition 
to the scheme.. The Local Government 
Board appointed an Inspector to conduct 
an inquiry into the matter; and the 
shorthand - writer’s notes during the 
inquiry were, he believed, paid for by 
the Local Government Board. It was 
mentioned at the outset that the inquiry 
would be a very short affair, perhaps 
not extending beyond a week; but in 
the end it turned out that a great many 
weeks were consumed by the inquiry, 
and Gurney and Company, who fur- 
nished the shorthand notes, sent in a 
bill for no less a sum than £698. After 
the inquiry had proceeded two or three 
weeks it was discovered that the parties 
on both sides had agreed to defray the 
expenses of the notes between them. 
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The Inspector declined to accept the 
shorthand - writer’s notes paid for by 
the parties, for the reason, as he stated, 
that he was not authorized to receive 
them, and there was a shorthand-writer 
appointed by the Local Government 
Board. The end of it was that the 
parties refused to recognize their liability 
to pay the double charge for the same 
service; and the Local Government Board 
had to pay this monstrous charge of 
£700 for the shorthand-writer’s notes 
of this single inquiry in reference to a 
Provisional Order. In the item out of 
which it was found that this charge 
should be defrayed, there was not suffi- 
cient money, consequently the required 
sum had to be taken from the fund for 
‘travelling expenses.” It seemed to 
him that the arrangements connected 
with Provisional Orders required over- 
hauling. The accounts must be kept in 
a very loose way, and there must be 
something very loose about the Esti- 
mates to admit of such a thing as 
‘shorthand - writer’s notes” being 
charged to ‘travelling expenses.” He 
should like to ask the Secretary to the 
Local Government Board whether he 
thought that all the items under this 
Vote had been pared down to a reason- 
able closeness, or whether it would still 
be possible to take off £700 from one 
item to put it on another? He should 
like, further, to know whether there 
had been any revision of the rules in 
connection with Provisional Orders ? 

Mr. HIBBERT said, he could not 
give the hon. Member any information 
as to this particular item of £700. The 
ordinary expenses of Inspectors were 
eo by the Local Government Board ; 

ut any additional expenses were paid 
by the local authorities. As he had 
said, however, he could not give a pre- 
cise answer as to the matter in question. 
He had no doubt there was a satis- 
factory answer to be given; but he was 
not able at the moment to say what it 
was. It was impossible that such an 
amount as £700 could be paid without 
its being known and being capable of 
some explanation. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: Is it 
not the fact that this particular amount 
for shorthand-writer’s notes was paid 
out of the item for travelling expenses ? 

Mr. HIBBERT: I cannot say. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
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(17.) £10,571, to complete the sum 
for the Lunacy Commission, England. 


Sm R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
wanted to ask a question about this sum. 
He wished to know whether the Go- 
vernment could not give them some 
little information as to the duties of the 
Commissioners, and the number of visits 
they paid? If hon. Members would 
look at the Act of Parliament, they 
would see words to the effect that ordi- 
nary lunatics should be visited and seen 
by one of the Inspectors four times, at 
least, in every year; and that such 
visits should be so regulated that no in- 
terval between two visits should exceed 
four months. Of that he approved; 
but then there was another class of 
lunatics—namely, Chancery lunatics, 
which were only to be visited once a- 
year. One visit, however, had been 
found to be insufficient ; therefore it had 
been found advisable to allow them two 
visits a-year. There was at this moment 
on the Paper—indeed, down for discus- 
sion to-night—a Bill dealing with this 
question. The Government said it was 
true the Chancery lunatics ought to be 
visited twice a-year; but it would not 
be possible so to visit them, as the Com- 
missioners were too full of work ; at any 
rate, they could not be visited twice a- 
year unless the number of visits paid 
to the other lunatics was reduced to two 
a-year. This was a singular mode of 
reasoning. If their Commissioners were 
not sufficient in number, there ought to 
be another appointed, or some arrange- 
ment should be made whereby not only 
the ordinary lunatics, but the Chancery 
lunatics as well, could be visited four 
times a-year. When the Bill same on 
for discussion, he should have to oppose 
theclause affecting the number of visits— 
in fact, he should oppose anything like 
petty dealing with this important sub- 
ject. The matter had been referred to 
frequently of late. The hon. Member 
for Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn) and the hon. 
Member for Liverpool (Mr. Whitley) 
had made inquiries concerning it, and 
there could be no doubt that no exertion 
should be spared to safeguard people 
from being put into lunatic asylums 
when their condition was not such as to 
warrant it, and to prevent them from 
being detained in those institutions 
when they ought to be sent out as cured. 
He did not think, however, that the 
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petty way of dealing with it which was 
proposed by the Government, was 
worthy of the House; therefore, he 
should most violently oppose it. Was 
it true that the Commissioners had not 
time to carry out the work of inspecting 
efficiently, and ought there to be an- 
other Commissioner? If they had not 
sufficient time, unquestionably there 
ought to be anotherCommissioner ; but, 
simply because another one of lunatics 
required to be visited more frequently, 
do not let them reduce the number 
of visits at present paid to another 
class. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, the Chancery 
lunatics in private asylums were re- 
quired to be visited four times a-year ; 
but those in public asylums were only 
required to be visited once a-year. The 
Bill before the House sought to alter 
that system; but he should not be in 
Order in discussing the measure on this 
Vote. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Hon. Members 
may not enter into a discussion of the 
principles of a Bill which has been in- 
troduced, but which is not yet before 
them. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, the right hon. 
Gentleman (Sir R. Assheton Cross) 
would have a full explanation of the 
subject when the Bill came on. He 
(Mr. Hibbert) was not aware that the 
Commissioners were unable to perform 
the work they had to do. At present 
they made all the visits which by law 
were required to be made. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, he rose to ex- 
press great satisfaction at the remarks 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for South-West Lancashire (Sir R. 
Assheton Cross). He objected most 
strongly to this petty method of dealing 
with the Lunacy Commissioners pro- 
posed by Her Majesty’s Government. 
He (Mr. Dillwyn) had, over and over 
again, urged the Government to deal 
with the subject in a bold manner, and 
he still hoped they would do so. He 
would not discuss the Bill before the 
House, which, he supposed, would have 
to be withdrawn. It was evident it could 
not be discussed, and that full considera- 
tion could not be given to it at this time 
of the Session. He rose to second the 
remarks of the right hon. Gentleman 
(Sir R. Assheton Cross), and to urge 
on the Government the absolute neces- 
sity of dealing with this question in a 
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large—in a wholesale manner. In this 
evening’s newspapers there was a letter 
complaining of gross breach of duty on 
the part of the Lunacy Commissioners. 
Well, there were a great many cases of 
this kind constantly arising, and, no 
doubt, a great deal could be said in 
support of the allegations made. This 
he mentioned only to show how neces- 
sary it was that the Lunacy Laws should 
be carefully considered and amended 
by the Government. The measure Her 
Majesty’s Government brought forward 
was very small, and would only have 
the effect of putting off a larger one. 
He was glad to see small reforms carried 
out except when they put off larger 
measures which were imperatively de- 
manded at the hands of the Govern- 
ment. He earnestly urged the Govern- 
ment to take this question of the Lunacy 
Laws in hand with determination, and 
carry out the required reform without loss 
of time. He had been nibbling at the 
matter for a good many years, and had 
amply shown, he thought, that some- 
thing was required to be done. He had 
satisfied himself that the Government 
must move in the matter before he could 
rest content. . 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNORaaid, there 
was one point in connection with this 
subject on which he trusted the hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Hibbert) would be able 
to give the Committee some information 
—he referred to the enormous number 
of poor men and women who were 
placed or detained in lunatic asylums 
improperly, who were sent from the 
workhouses to the asylums, because they 
gave trouble and bother to the master 
and matron. These people were little 
more than harmless imbeciles; but, be- 
cause, for some reason, someone could 
certify that they were mentally afflicted, 
they were drafted off to the lunatic 
asylums in spite of the protests of the 
medical officers of the districts. These 
persons could be numbered by hundreds 
and thousands. He had himself seen 
many cases of hardship of this kind in 
Middlesex—cases in which poor, weak- 
witted persons were sent by the Guar- 
dians to the lunatic asylum, which was 
admirably suited and conducted for 
many of its patients, but was a singu- 
larly unfit receptacle for the people he 
was alluding to. He wished to know 
whether the Local Government Board 
had now in hand any scheme for the 
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treatment of these people? The point 
had been raised year after year, and 
they had always received the same infor- 
mation from the Government—namely, 
that the matter was under consideration. 
However that was, nothing ever seemed 
to come of this consideration. 

Mr. WHITLEY said, he should like 
to ask a question with regard to this 
subject. As he understood it, there were 
nine Commissioners altogether—six who 
appeared on this Vote, and three who 
did not. He agreed that in whatever 
arrangement was made it would be a 
serious mistake to reduce the number of 
visits which were made by the Inspec- 
tors. At present, there were something 
like 12,000 Chancery lunatics, and for 
_ visiting them there were three Com- 
missioners. There were 60,000 other 
lunatics, however, and only six Com- 
missioners for them. If three Commis- 
sioners could not visit 12,000, how could 
six visit 60,000? Surely, if there was 
anything the country ought to be willing 
to properly pay for, it was the proper 
inspection of these unfortunate people. 
There was no class of the community 
who had a stronger claim upon our 
sympathy than this; and he hoped and 
trusted that arrangements would be 
made for an increase of the Commis- 
sioners, because it was only by the aid 
of these officers that the lunatics could 
be properly looked after. 

Mr. ACLAND said, he did not wish 
to detain the Committee more than a 
minute or two; but there was one point 
as to this Poor Law and lunacy which 
deserved attention. It had been fre- 
quently pointed out that the Guardians 
were induced to send the pauper imbe- 
ciles to the lunatic asylums by the sub- 
vention given to the rates in this matter. 
He had intended, but had postponed it, 
to-day to move for a Return which would 
show what the effect of this subvention 
had been. But it was another point to 
which he now wished to draw attention. 
Asheunderstood the law, and as he found 
it acted on, in the county in which he 
resided, the magistrates, when certified 
lunatics were taken before them, had no 
option but to send them to pauper lunatic 
asylums. He knew of his own knowledge 
that cases constantly occurred where there 
were committed to the pauper lunatic 
asylums persons who ought never to 
have been sent there—who were able to 
maintain themselves, or whose friends 
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were able to maintain them. So far as 
he knew, it was impossible for a magis- 
trate to send persons brought before 
him as lunatics to other than pauper 
lunatic asylums. This was a matter 
which should be considered and attended 
to by the Government. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, he should be 
very glad if the subvention could be 
altered in some way, so as to do away 
with the pressure on the Guardians and 
give relief to that class of lunatic referred 
to by the hon. Member who had just sat 
down. The Local Government Board 
used their influence with the Guardians 
to induce them to avoid, as much as 
possible, sending this class to the public 
lunatic asylums. There had only re- 
cently been a case in Yorkshire where 
30 or 40 persons had been sent from a 
workhouse to a lunatic asylum when 
they really ought to have been retained 
in the workhouse. The Local Govern- 
ment Board had used all their influence 
to induce the Guardians to take the poor 
people back again, but to no avail. As 
to the point put by the hon. Member for 
Liverpool (Mr. Whitley)—namely, that 
an additional Commissioner should be 
appointed instead of altering the law as 
to inspection—he (Mr. Hibbert) must 
point out that the inspection of Chancery 
lunatics was a matter really in the hands 
of the Lord Chancellor. The Chancery 
lunatics were entirely visited by his 
visitors; and this proposal to increase 
the number of visits had been proposed, 
he (Mr. Hibbert) believed, by the 
visitors themselves. If an additional 
visitor could be appointed, however, he 
should be glad to see it. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.”—(Mr. 
Biggar.) 


Mr. COURTNEY said, he hoped the 
hon. Member for Cavan would not press 
this Motion to a division, inasmuch as 
there were several Votes next following 
that it would be for the public advantage 
to pass, and which related to matters of 
a non-contentious character. As Supply 
would not be taken to-morrow, he hoped 
to be able to finish the English Votes of 
Class II. before Progress was reported, 
and, if possible, to get through some of 
the Scotch Votes of the same class, 
which he believed would also give rise 
to no discussion. 
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Mz. R. N. FOWLER said, that, al- 
though the hour was late, he had no 
wish to delay the Votes referred to b 
the Financial Secretary. He should, 
however, be glad to know whether it 
was the intention of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to take the Customs and In- 
land Revenue Bill when Progress was 

. reported ? 

Mr. COURTNEY said, it was not 
intended to proceed with the Bill on 
that occasion. 

Mr. BIGGAR protested against the 
argument used by the Secretary to the 
Treasury against the Motion to report 
Progress—namely, that the remaining 
Votes of this class were not likely to give 
rise to much discussion. In the first 
place, he did not see why the hon. Gen- 
tleman should assume that there would 
be no criticism of the Votes in question ; 
and, in the second place, he thought 
that some limit should be placed to the 
growing custom of voting enormous sums 
of money without any discussion what- 
ever. Until a few Sessions ago it was 
always the rule to report Progress in 
Supply at half-past 12 o’clock. Since 
when, on the constant representations 
of Her Majesty’s Government as to the 
pressure of Public Business, they had got 
into the habit of bringing forward Sup- 
ply towards the end of the evening, and 
continuing in Committee until hours 
when no efficient examination or discus- 
sion of the Estimates could take place. 
He had protested against this mode of 
procedure so often that, notwithstanding 
the argument of the Financial Secretary, 
he felt it his duty to take the sense of 
the Committee on his Motion. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Vote agreed to. 


(18.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £42,357, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1883, for the Salaries and 
Expenses of the Mint, including the Expenses 
of the Coinage.” 


Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, per- 
haps the Financial Secretary to the 
Treasury would be able to give some 
explanation of the last item under this 
Vote for the supply of silver and bronze 
coin to Colonies. He would like to know 
to what class of Colonies the coin was 
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supplied for which this charge of £1,500 
appeared in the Estimate ? 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, be- 
fore the Financial Secretary replied to 
the question of the hon. Member for 
Salford, he wished to draw attention to 
the fact that included in the charge for 
supply of silver and bronze coin to the 
Colonies was the cost of packing, freight, 
&e. This, in his opinion, rendered the 
charge all the more extraordinary ; and, 
therefore, he proposed to move the re- 
duction of the Vote by the amount of 
the item in question. In doing this he 
should be following the excellent exam- 
ple of the right hon. Gentleman the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade, who, when 
he was in Opposition, made a similar 
Motion, and very nearly succeeded in 
carrying it—at least, he obtained for it 
such an amount of support as made him 
(Mr. Arthur O’Connor) feel confident 
that he should be able to reduce the 
Vote that evening, because on the occa- 
sion referred to there went into the 
Division Lobby, in support of the Mo- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman, no 
less than 65 Members of the Party now 
in Office, while there were not at present 
65 Members of the Opposition in the 
House. Under the circumstances, he 
thought there was a very good chance 
of carrying the proposed reduction of the 
Vote. The Conservative Party, as he 
had pointed out, resisted the former 
Motion; but the Liberals were now in 
power, and had an excellent opportunity 
of giving effect to the wishes they ex- 
pressed when in Opposition. As he be- 
lieved half of the charge had already 
been taken by a Vote on Account, he 
begged to move that the Vote be reduced 
by the sum of £750. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘That a sum, not exceeding £41,607, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1883, for the Salaries and 
Expenses of the Mint, including the Expenses 
of the Coinage.” —(Mr. Arthur O' Connor.) 


Mr. COURTNEY said, there was no 
loss to the country upon the items of 
freight and packing, because, while they 
charged the Colony with the nominal 
value of the coinage, the real value was 
much less—that was to say, if £10,000 
was wanted insilvercoin they supplied the 
nominal value only, and the difference 
between that and the actual value just 
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balanced the cost of freight and pack- 


ing. 

Sie JOHN LUBBOCK said, that if 
the difference between the nominal and 
actual value of the coin did no more 
than balance the cost of freight and 
packing, and they had to pay for the 
coinage of the silver which the Colonies 
used, to that extent the country must 
suffer loss. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Original Question again proposed. 


Mr. T. C. BARING said, he thought 
it desirable that in the Estimates of next 
year the cost of freight and package 
should be separated from the cost of the 
coinage. As the account was made up, 
there was no means of knowing what 
these several items amounted to. Fur- 
ther, he thought the amount of profit, 
if any, on the transaction should be 
shown, so that the Committee might 
next year know exactly what was being 
done in the matter of supplying the 
Colonies with coin, The hon. Member 
was perfectly right in his description of 
what occurred in the House when this 
Vote was resisted by the Party now in 
Office. It was then purely a question 
of Birmingham versus the Government. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR aaid, he 
hoped, after this Vote was taken, they 
would agree to report Progress. 


Question put, and ayreed to. 


(19.) £9,121, to complete the sum for 
the National Debt Office. 


Mr. BIGGAR said, the next Vote 
was one on which a good deal of discus- 
sion was likely to arise. He knew that 
one hon. Member, who was absent at 
the moment, desired to move the reduc- 
tion of this Vote; and as it involved 
questions of considerable importance he 
thought it desirable that Progress should 
be reported. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.” —(Mr. 
Biggar.) 


Mr. COURTNEY said, he must ap- 
peal to the Committee to make some 
further progress with the Votes. The 
hon. Member for Cavan (Mr. Biggar) 
had said the next Vote would lead to 
some discussion, and that an hon. Mem- 
ber had given Notice of an Amendment 


Mr. Courtney 
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with respect to it. It was quite true 
that Notice of Amendment had been 

laced on the Paper; but the hon. Mem- 
ber who gave the Notice had gone 
away. He could not agree that the fact 
of the Notice being on the Paper was a 
sufficient reason for reporting Progress, 
because if the hon. Member still wished 
to proceed with his Amendment he re- 
tained the power of doing so at another 
stage. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 7; 
Noes 58: Majority 51. — (Div. List, 
No. 301.) 


(20.) £20,849, to complete the sum 
for the Patent Office, &c. 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
very much regretted that the Vote 
should be proceeded with on that occa- 
sion. It was a Vote as to which he 
thought there were good grounds, as well 
as ample material, for useful and inte- 
resting discussion. It largely concerned 
the commercial community throughout 
the country; and the questions relating 
tu Provincial Museums, of Patents, and 
Technical Schools, might very properly 
be raised in connection with it. But at 
25 minutes to 2 in the morning it was a 
perfectly hopeless task to enter upon a 
discussion which, however interesting 
and important it might be, could not 
reach the public. 


Vote agreed to. 


(21.) £17,626, to complete the sum 
for the Paymaster General’s Office. 


(22.) £5,768, to complete the sum for 
the Public Works Loan Commission. 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
would like to be informed by the Mem- 
ber of the Government in charge of this 
Vote, what was the present position of 
the Public Works Loan Commissioners 
towards the harbour authorities at St. 
Ives? A great many years ago a loan 
was made to the harbour authorities for 
the construction of harbour works ; but, 
as a matter of fact, these works were 
never completed. On the contrary, they 
were at that moment a wreck, and were 
doing a great deal of harm to the har- 
bour itself. A very large sum of money 
had been, as he was informed, levied on 
account of the loan, illegally and im- 
properly, from the ratepayers of the 
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town, who had just cause of complaint ; 
and he believed a great amount of liti- 

tion was about to arise between the 
Focal Board and the collector, the lat- 
ter having even gone the length of 
urging the ratepayers not to pay any 
more money, on the ground that the 
levy was illegal. He asked the Finan- 


- cial Secretary to the Treasury whether 


he could give the Committee any infor- 
mation as to the present position of this 
business ; whether the Public Works 
Loan Commissioners were determined to 
levy from the people of St. Ives this 
very considerable sum of £12,000 or 
£14,000 for works which were not com- 
plete, but which, on the contrary, as he 
had already pointed out, were in a state 
of wreck ? 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he was not 
sufficiently informed in the matter of the 
harbour works at St. Ives to reply fully 
to the question of the hon. Member for 
Queen’s County. He knew that a dis- 
pute existed, and that earlier in the pre- 
sent year an application had been made 
for a Provisional Order ; but he was not 
able to inform the hon. Member how 
the matter had been settled, although 
he had heard, a few weeks ago, that it 
would be adjusted in a manner that was 
likely to be satisfactory to all parties 
concerned. 

Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR: Do the 
Commissioners intend to wipe off the 
debt ? 

Mr. COURTNEY: I cannot at pre- 
sent say. 


Vote agreed to. 


(23.) £14,466, to complete the sum 
for the Record Office. 


Sm JOHN LUBBOCK asked for in- 
formation as to the publication of the 
Sagas. 

Mr. T. P. O°;CONNOR said, he would 
like to know who it was that conducted 
the examination of documents in the 
archives of Venice? These papers were 
of great interest to Irish scholars; and 
perhaps the Financial Secretary, in ad- 
dition to the other information asked for, 
would be able to state whether any 
results of the investigation had been 
published. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, that, 
notwithstanding the great expenditure 
of time and money on the examination 
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of documents in the Venetian archives, 
it was still unfinished, and there seemed 
to be no prospect of its coming to an 
end. He was not aware that any report 
had been made which compensated for 
the expenditure incurred; and, therefore, 
he thought it would be satisfactory if 
the Secretary to the Treasury would 
state what had been the fruit of the 
expenditure of recent years. 

rn. T. C. BARING said, that any- 
one who in the last few years had paid 
attention to the interesting work of Mr. 
Gardiner on the Reign of Charles I., 
would understand how useful these docu- 
ments were for a thorough knowledge of 
English history. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he would 
make inquiry with reference to the pub- 
lication of the Sagas. With regard to 
the documents in the archives of Venice, 
he could inform the hon. Member oppo- 
site that four or five volumes had already 
been published. The work was pro- 
ceeding, and he could assure the Com- 
mittee that the publication of the docu- 
ments was recognized as of the greatest 
possible historical value. The copies of 
the documents were deposited in the 
Record Office. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR said, he 
thought they would be more accessible 
to the public if they were deposited in 
the British Museum. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, the class of 
persons was a limited one to which the 
documents were of interest; and he be- 
lieved the documents would be more 
conveniently accessible to that class at 
the Record Office than at the British 
Museum. 


Vote agreed to. 


(24.) £43,426, to complete the sum 
for the Registrar General’s Office, Eng- 
land. 

Mr. W. H. JAMES said, he had re- 
ceived a large number of papers lately 
relating to the Census in Ireland. He 
hoped the results of the Census with 
regard to England and Scotland would 
be published without delay. 


Vote agreed to. 


Resolutions to be reported upon Mon- 
day next. 


Committee to sit again upon Monday * 
next. 
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BOMBAY CIVIL FUND BILL.—[Bi11 226.] 
(The Marquess of Hartington, Lord Richard 
Grosvenor.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON, in 
moving the second reading of this Bill, 
said, he did not wish totake any advantage 
of the hon. Member for Queen’s County 
(Mr. Arthur O’Connor) or the hon. Mem- 
ber for Louth (Mr. Callan), who op- 
posed this Bill; but he thought it right 
to state that, in the opinion of the autho- 
rities of the House, this Bill was a Money 
Bill, to which the Half-past 12 Rule did 
not apply. He did not wish to take any 
unfair advantage of the hon. Members, 
and if they really wished to discuss the 
Bill he would not press it to-night; but 
he should, on a future occasion, press the 
second reading. If the hon. Members 
who objected to the Bill would give 
some reason for their objection he would 
endeavour to meet it; but at present he 
had not the slightest idea of the grounds 
of their objections. He hoped that they 
would not object to the second reading, 
on the understanding that he would give 
as fair an opportunity as he could for 
discussing the Bill on the next stage. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( The Marquess of Hartington.) 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
hoped the noble Lord would not imagine 
that his objection was placed on the 
Paper simply for the purpose of block- 
ing the Bill in the sense in which that 
term was often understood. He wished 
to prevent the Bill from being taken 
when there could be no decision upon 
its merits. He wished to secure a dis- 
cussion before the Bill passed, and he 
opposed the Bill because he had re- 
ceived two letters from gentlemen who 
were interested in the Fund, who had 
served in India, and who had assured 
him that they had ground for be- 
lieving that their interests would be com- 
promised, and that the Civil Service in 
India, which had contributed largely to 
the funds, and every Presidency, would 
suffer to an extent which astonished 
him. He had moved for certain Re- 
turns of despatches sent by the noble 
Lord to India with regard to this matter, 
and he had not yet got through them. 
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It was a very difficult matter to under- 
stand, and at present he did not under- 
stand altogether the way in which these 
funds had been worked in the past, or 
how the interest of the beneficiaries 
would be affected by the transfer. One 
of his objections to the Bill was that it 
appeared that though the Government 
would gain by the transfer of the Ben- 
gal Civil Fund, in all probability the 
Revenues of India would be saddled 
with unfair liabilities in connection with 
the funds of the other two Presidencies. 
He believed that would be the case, 
although he was not now in a position 
to prove it by figures. He doubted very 
much whether this Bill could be con- 
sidered a Bill which came under the 
designation of a Money Bill pure and 
simple. It was not a question of raising 
funds or imposing burdens; but it was 
a question of altering altogether the re- 
lations in which the beneficiaries stood 
to those who had the management of 
the Fund. It was proposed to transfer 
to the Government all the funds which 
they at present had not got. That seemed 
to him to be something altogether dif- 
ferent from the provisions of an ordinary 
Money Bill. But he did not want to 
block the Bill merely for obstructive 
purposes ; and if the noble Lord would 
state that it was a matter of import- 
ance that the second reading should be 
taken, and that he would make arrange- 
ments that before a further stage was 
passed an opportunity would be given 
for the discussion of the Bill, he should 
be willing to withdraw his Notice to- 
night. 

Mr. CALLAN wished to ask formally 
whether this was a Money Bill which 
was excluded from the operation of the 
Rule. The Government were the parties 
who had set the example of blocking 
Notices. He always understood that it 
was the duty of the Whips to keep a 
House and to cheer a Minister. He did 
not at all allude to the superior Whips, 
but to one of the inferior Whips. For- 
merly the Whips were to make a House 
and to keep a majority, and not: to pre- 
vent a House from discussing any Mo- 
tion made for a Return; but since the 
present Government came into Office, 
either from laziness or incompetency on 
their part, the unprecedented and irre- 
part proceeding of blocking Notices 

ad been introduced. He had a Notice 
with reference to a Return of offences 
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tion, and also a question of the faithful- 
ness and bona fides of the pledges of the 
Government when they obtained the 
Prevention of Crime Bill; but he found 
that Notice blocked. He had asked for a 
reason, and was told it was not desirable 
to have a discussion after half-past 12. 


Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member | a 


is not speaking to the Question. 

Mr. CALLAN said, that Notice was 
thé reason why, in self-defence, he had 
wished Government Business not to be 
discussed after half-past 12. 

Mr. SPEAKER: As to whether this 
is a Money Bill, I see that it was in- 
troduced by a Resolution of the House. 
Having regard to that Resolution, I 
cannot hesitate in considering that it is 
a Money Bill. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, he thought it would be out of 
Order for him to follow the hon. Mem- 
ber for Louth (Mr. Callan) on the sub- 
ject of blocking Notices ; but he desired 
to acknowledge the very fair manner 
in which the suggestions he had made 
had been met by the hon. Member for 
Queen’s County (Mr. Arthur O’Connor). 
He had no desire to unduly hurry this 
Bill through the House. The terms 
offered by the Secretary of State in Coun- 
cil had been accepted by a large majority 
of those interested, and there were only 
three opposed tothe arrangement sug- 
gested. As the hon. Member had not 
had an opportunity of fully considering 
the matter, he would agree not to take 
the further stage of the Bill until Thurs- 
day next. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Thursday next. 


House adjourned at Two o’clock 
till Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, 31st July, 1882. 


MIN bead a? — Punuic Brits — Committee — 
Arrears of Rent (Ireland) (205-213); Local 
Government Provisional Orders (No. 5) * 
(162). 

Cointbioo—-Roport-—Uitation Amendment (Scot - 
land) * (206). 

Report—Ancient Monuments * (197). 
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RESERVE FORCES. 
THE QUEEN’S ANSWER TO THE ADDRESS. 


Taz LORD CHAMBERLAIN or tue 
HOUSEHOLD (The Earl of Kenmare) 
reported the Queen’s Answer to the 
Address of Thursday last, as follows :— 

‘*T thank you sincerely for your loyal Ad- 
ress. 

‘*T confidently rely upon your assistance and 
support in all measures which may be sub- 
mitted to you for maintaining the interests of 
My Empire and the security of My people.’’ 


EGYPT (MILITARY OPERATIONS)—CO- 
OPERATION OF THE SULTAN. 
QUESTION. 

Eart DE LA WARR asked the noble 
Earl the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had come to any understanding 
with the Sultan with reference to the 
sending of Turkish troops into Egypt ? 

Eart GRANVILLE: In answer to the 
Question of the noble Earl, I have to 
say that arrangements such as those re- 
ferred to by the noble Earl have not 
been concluded between the Sultan and 
Her Majesty’s Government. 


PARLIAMENT—COMMITTEE FOR 
PRIVILEGES. 


On the Motion of The Earl of Repzs- 
DALE, Sessional Order amended as fol- 
lows :— 

‘Leave out the word (‘‘seven”) in the 
Order, and add at the end of the Order (‘“ pro- 
vided that three Peers designated Lords of 
Appeal inthe Appellate Jurisdiction Act, 1876, 
be always present at the sitting of the Com- 
mittee.”’) 


ARREARS OF RENT (IRELAND) 
BILL.—(No 205.) 
( The Lord Privy Seal.) 
COMMITTEE, 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee, read. 


Moved, ‘‘That the House do now re- 
solve itself into Committee.’’—( The Lord 
Privy Seal.) 


Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN said, 
that during the discussion which took 
place on the second reading of this Bill 
a question was asked by the noble Mar- 
quess, who was not now in his place (the 
Marquess of Lansdowne), as to whether 
the Government intended this to be a 
final measure, or whether it was merely 
an instalment in Irish legislation. As no 
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answer had been given to the question, 
he (the Earl of Camperdown) ventured to 
repeat it. It appeared to him to be most 
important that Parliament should know 
the whole mind and plan of the Govern- 
ment in reference to this subject. When 
Parliament was asked to pass a measure 
which the Government, who were re- 
sponsible for its introduction, admitted 
was contrary to all principles of political 
economy, and which could only be jus- 
tified by its necessity, it was certainly 
not too much to ask that they should 
have an assurance that they should not 
be called upon hereafter to vote for a 
measure which should diverge still more 
from those principles. It was, therefore, 
important that Parliament, and _ still 
more the Irish tenant, should know the 
whole mind of the Government upon 
this question. How was it possible that 
they could escape from further agitation 
on this question if they did not know 
what was the limit to which the Govern- 
ment were prepared to go in this direc- 
tion? The only indication they had re- 
ceived on this point was to be found in 
the speech of the Prime Minister made 
in the other House of Parliament, which 
was as follows :— 

“ One important subject was left in doubt at 
the time when I last spoke, and that was the 
amendment of the Irish Land Act. Various 
heads, none of them touching the essence of 
the Act (the provisions relating to tenure) but 
still touching very important matters, have been 
raised, and have attracted, in different degrees, 

ublic interest, both here and in Ireland. As 

ar as I recollect, among many others, there are, 
first of all, the provisions relating to purchase ; 
then those relating to the date of the judicial 
rent ; thirdly, the Emigration Clause ; fourthly, 
the subject of leases, upon which I never spoke 
as of any large change, but with respect to 
which there is a recommendation of the Com- 
missioners before the Government not altogether 
immaterial ; and, fifthly, there is the question 
with respect to labourers, upon which also a re- 
commendation of limited scope has been made 
by the Commissioners. There may be others ; 
but I believe those are the principal questions.” 
—([8 Hansard, cclxxi. 1968. } 


The right hon. Gentleman had then pro- 
ceeded to point out that it was impossible 
to deal with these questions during the 
present Session of Parliament. It was 
evident from this language that there 
was some intention on the part of the 
Government of dealing with these ques- 
tions in the coming, or, at all events, in 
future Sessions ; and he thought that the 
House was entitled to some explanation 


The Earl of Camperdown 
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of the meaning of those words. Their 
Lordships would perceive that the Prime 
Minister had referred to two very im- 
portant matters, which affected most inti- 
mately the relations between thelandlords 
and the tenants of Ireland—the first being 
the question of the date of the judicial 
rent, and the second being that relating 
to the leases. In dealing with those two 
important matters it was quite possible 
that the whole subject of the Land Act 
might be brought under discussion. 
Neither the Irish Representatives in the 
other House nor the Irish tenants them- 
selves were slow to appreciate the ad- 
vantages which indefinite statements on 
the part of the Government on such sub- 
jects gave them ; and indefinite language 
such as that used by the Prime Minister 
was calculated more than anything else 
to do great mischief in Ireland. In 
these circumstances, he trusted that the 
Lord Privy Seal would be able to give 
the House some definite assurance with 
regard to the extent and meaning of the 
Prime Minister’s words, because he be- 
lieved that plain speaking was the best 
policy to adopt in the interests of both 
the Irish landlord and the Irish tenant. 
How was a landlord to manage his 
estate, or a tenant to cultivate his hold- 
ing, if they had an idea that the Legis- 
lature was going to do something in re- 
ference to land of which they did not 
know? It was proposed inthis Bill to 
compound the debts of the tenants, and 
to pay a certain portion of them. It 
seemed to him, when they had done that, 
they had done as much as could fairly be 
claimed. The Government could confer 
no more important boon upon them both 
than to state distinctly and clearly what 
they were prepared to do, and what they 
were determined not to do, in the matter 
of future Irish legislation. If they did 
not speak out clearly, he feared the day 
was far distant when they would see the 
contentment and pacification of Ireland. 
He, therefore, begged to ask the noble 
Lord for an assurance that if the Bill 
became law no furtherimportant changes 
would be proposed by Her Majesty’s 
Government in the laws relating to con- 
tract between landlord and tenant in 
Ireland ; or, in the event of the Govern- 
ment being unable to give such assur- 
ance, he asked for an explanation of the 
Amendments in the Irish Land Act lately 
foreshadowed by the Prime Minister. 
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Lorp CARLINGFORD (Lorp Privy 
Szax) said, he was able to answer the 
noble Earl’s question in the affirmative. 
He need hardly say that the Bill now 
before their Lordships’ House was 
naturally one of a temporary character, 
intended to meet a crisis in the agrarian 


history of Ireland, and its effects would 


come to an end in the course of a very 
few months. The present measure was 
not intended to serve as a preeedent or 
example for any future legislation that 
would effect any serious change in the 
principles of the Irish Land Act of last 
year; and he might add that the Prime 
Minister never had in his mind any 
serious changes as to matters of principle 
in that Act. In saying this, of course 
he did not pretend to bind the Govern- 
ment down so as to debar it for all time, 
or for the term of its existence, from 
proposing any corrections of detail which 
they might deem just or expedient in 
carrying into effect such a large and 
complicated measure as the Irish Land 
Act of 1881. One of those corrections of 
detail, which was one of the very things 
alluded to by the Prime Minister, and 
was now before their Lordships’ House, 
was the correction suggested by the 
Irish Land Commissioners, supplying 
an omission in the Act of last year with 
respect to the provision of houses and 
allotments for labourers. But his right 
hon. Friend personally had no intention, 
and Her Majesty’s Government as a 
whole had no intention, of proposing 
any change in the Tenure Clauses of the 
Land Act, which would affect the prin- 
ciples of the Act of last year. In making 
that statement, he wished to include in 
it not-only the matter referred to by the 
noble Earl, but the question which 
his noble Friend had not mentioned, 
but which was adverted to lately by the 
noble Marquess (the Marquess of Lans- 
downe)—that relating to the law of com- 
pensation for improvements, or the effect 
of the tenant’s claim for improvements 
in fixing a fair rent, which the noble 
Marquess described under the form of 
the principle of ‘‘ prairie value.” 
Viscount CRANBROOK said, he 
would venture to warn their Lordships 
against being misled into supposing that 
Her Majesty’s Government either could 
or would bind themselves, as the noble 
Lord told them, to any cessation of their 
attacks upon property in Ireland. When 


he looked back to the professions made | 
, | 
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in 1870, when they were told that argu- 
ments altogether unanswerable were 
produced against the very things which 
were embodied in the Bill of last year, 
and when he found that no attempt had 
been made, even by those who brought 
forward that Bill, to address themselves 
to a proper answer to these arguments, 
he felt how uncertain all this legislation 
was, and especially where the Prime 
Minister, instead of placing some limit on 
this occasion on his concessions as he did 
in 1870, came forward now with lan- 
guage of the most uncertain description 
—language which had already gone to 
Ireland and produced its evil effects, 
however it might be corrected and pal- 
liated by the noble Lord opposite. The 
present Government, in fact, was always 
actuated by circumstances as they arose, 
and the more terrible those circum- 
stances were the less it seemed prepared 
to cope with them in the only way in 
which they should be met—namely, by 
reserving the policy of conciliation until 
peace and order had been firmly estab- 
lished in the country. 

Eart FORTESCUE said, he was 
surprised that such an appeal as that of 
the noble Earl (the Earl of Camper- 
down) should have been made to the 
Government, because it was one which 
no Government ought to answer in any 
other spirit than that of the noble Lord 
(the Lord Privy Seal). No Government 
could with propriety bind its discretion. 
He, however, quite agreed with the 
noble Viscount as to the value of any 
assurances that might be given by the 
present Government — a Government 
which had never hesitated on occasions 
to retract or explain away its opinions. 
The Irish landlords certainly, after their 
recent experience, would not easily be 
reassured by anything the Prime Mi- 
nister might say. The Bill was con- 
trary to all sound principles of political 
economy. It inflicted hardship on the 
landlords by singling them out from all 
other creditors as the only victims; it 
rewarded the tenant in proportion to his 
failure as a farmer, or his dishonesty as 
a man. The Bill would waste useful 
funds, which, wisely applied, would be 
capable of rendering the greatest service 
to Ireland, and would most likely inflict 
heavy burdens upon the taxpayers of 
the United Kingdom. As regarded the 
general scope of the Arrears Clauses, 
upon which he wished to say a few 
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words, he could not but express his re- 
gret that the interests of the labourers 
had been so much overlooked. Such 
neglect, it seemed to him, was especially 
unwise at the present time, when the 
Labourers’ League was beginning to 
make itself felt in Ireland. Within the 
past few days he had heard of intimi- 
dation and ‘‘ Boycotting ”’ being prac- 
tised by the labourers; and he was 
afraid that they, in their turn, were be- 
ginning to learn that the commission of 
outrages was the best means of calling 
attention to their wrongs. The result of 
the Bill would, in his opinion, be to 
alienate and discourage the whole body 
of the labourers of Ireland, and to fos- 
ter the spread of the Labourers’ League, 
and thus to add one more element to 
that social disorganization which had so 
largely followed the advent of the pre- 
sent Government to power in Ireland. 
Much as he should regret the loss of the 
Emigration Clause of the Bill, he should 
prefer to incur;that loss rather than to 
see the first part of that measure passed 
in its present form. 


Motion agreed to. 


House in Committee accordingly. 


PART I. 
SETTLEMENT OF ARREARS OF RENT. 


Clause 1 (Settlement by Land Com- 
mission of arrears of rent). 


Lorpv DUNSANY moved the inser- 
tion, in line 8, after (‘‘applies’’), of the 
words ‘‘being situated within the dis- 
tricts scheduled in the Compensation for 
Disturbance Bill, 1880.” His object, 
he said, was to restrict an admitted evil 
to the smallest area, and the limitation 
was proposed by Her Majesty’s present 
Government under precisely similar cir- 
cumstances. 


Amendment moved, 

In page 1, line 8, after (“applies’’), insert 
(“being situated within the districts scheduled 
in the ‘Compensation for Disturbance Bill, 
1880.’ ”?)—( The Lord Dunsany.) 


Lorp CARLINGFORD (Lorp Privy 
Sev) said, that in point of form it was 
sar to legislate by reference to a 
Bill which never became law. That was 
an objection which was conclusive 
against the Amendment as it stood. 
But it was equally objectionable in prin- 


Earl Fortescue 
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ciple. No doubt the districts included 
in the Bill referred to were about the 
poorest parts of Ireland; but there was 
plenty of poverty and arrears in other 
arts, and it was impossible to draw a 
ine between one district and another, 
If the Bill was right and admissible in 
one district, it was right and admissible 
in another. 

Loxv DUNSANY said, that the idea 
of illegality and impossibility mentioned 
by the noble Lord was ridiculous. He 
hoped their Lordships would remember 
that this was not a Government Bill, but 
owed its original introduction to Mr. 
Redmond. 

Tue Eart or DONOUGHMORE said, 
he quite agreed with the Lord Privy 
Seal that it would be impossible to 
accept the proposal. 


Amendment negatived. 


Tue Marquess or SALISBURY, in 
rising to move the omission, in line 10, of 
the word “either,” said: My Lords, 
this Amendment is preliminary to 
another of considerable importance. I 
am dispensed from the necessity of 
troubling your Lordships at any great 
length on this Amendment, because we 
discussed it in tolerable detail when the 
Bill was read a second time. But the 
case is this. The English Government 
proposes to go into Ireland to buy 
arrears. It proposes to buy them and 
pay for them, limiting its operations to 
farms of a particular size. But its mode 
of paying for them is this. Some 
arrears are worth 20s. in the pound, and 
some are worth absolutely nothing. It 
proposes to give a sum never exceeding 
10s. in the pound, and sometimes falling 
a good deal short of it, and to force 
every landlord in Ireland, whether he 
belongs to the first class or the second 
class, to sell his arrears at that price. 
Now, if that is a just proceeding there 
is a good deal to be said for the tactics 
of that venerable old gentleman, Pro- 
crustes, in dealing with his captives ; be- 
cause, after all, he established, I believe, 
a very satisfactory average of the human 
stature, only he insisted on cutting off 
the legs of those who were too tall and 
putting them on to the legs of those who 
were too short. But let us apply this 
principle to the purchase of anything 
else not mixed up so much with Party 
controversy as arrears of rent. Suppose 
the Government went into the county of 
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Kent intending to buy up all the horses 
there. Some of the horses are worth 
not more than £5; others may pos- 
sibly be worth £500. The Government 
might say—‘‘ This is a favourable op- 
portunity for applying our doctrine of 
averages ; we shall give £50 to every- 
_body for his horse, and force everybody 
to sell for that price.” Would it be 
any consolation to the man whose horse 
was worth £500, and who got only one- 
tenth of its price, that another man got 
for his ten times its value? Thatis the 
system which the Government intends to 
impose by compulsion on the landlords of 
Ireland. I may be told that the horse 
which is worth £500 does not come 
within the operation of this Bill. I 
shall be told that these infallible persons 
the Sub-Commissioners will at once de- 
cide that the tenant can pay his arrears, 
and will exclude him from the benefits of 
the Bill. Upon that subject I hardly 
think that anyone who hears me will 
require convincing. I do not refer to 
the known character and bias of the 
Sub-Commissioners. I believe there is 
but a very small minority among your 
Lordships who, if they could vote in 
secret, would trust anything to the 
wisdom and impartiality of the Sub- 
Commissioners. But, setting that point 
aside, it is impossible to ascertain 
whether the owner of a £50 or a £5 
holding has or has not in his possession 
£15 or £20, which might constitute his 
arrears of rent. It would be utterly im- 
possible to find it out. The tenant can 
conceal the sum with the greatest ease. 
No one can know it but his family or his 
neighbours, and I should have thought 
it hardly necessary at this time of day 
to insist upon the impossibility of in- 
ducing the neighbours of a tenant in 
Ireland to bear witness against him in a 
Court of Justice, however bad his case 
may be. Even if it be possible to dis- 
cover that the tenant possesses this 
money, the Bill as it now stands would 
prevent you from doing so. The Bill 
deliberately excludes from the calcula- 
tion of the tenant’s ability to pay the 
two most important though indefinite 
quantities—the value of his holding and 
the amount of money which is necessary 
for the cultivation of his farm. The de- 
termination of those amounts depends 
upon the will and judgment of the Com- 
missioners. Be they large or be they 
small, they are now by law liable for 
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the payment of the debt due to the land- 
lord; and you cannot justly by Act of 
Parliament wrench this money from the 
landlord and give it to the tenant. We 
are told that we often use the word 
‘*eonfiscation,’’ and, in truth, with this 
Government we often have occasion. If 
there be such a thing as stealing on the 
part of the State, if it be possible for the 
State unjustly to take one man’s money 
and give it to another, I cannot under- 
stand any offence more distinctly proved 
than confiscation is proved against this 
Bill. 

Eart GRANVILLE: I think the 
noble Marquess is a little out of Order 
in turning his back to some of your 
Lordships and pointedly addressing the 
reporters in the Gallery. It is difficult 
to hear the noble Marquess. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: My 
Lords, it is difficult, as the House is 
topographically, to prevent speaking 
with my back to some of your Lordships, 
because if I address the Woolsack I 
must speak with my back to some Mem- 
bers of the House, and if I address the 
Treasury Bench I should be speaking 
with my back to my own Friends. Re- 
suming my argument, the thread of 
which has been somewhat broken by the 
interruption of my noble Friend, I repeat 
that the proposals of this Bill seem to 
me clear confiscation, and the only mode 
by which the Bill can be brought into 
correspondence with the principles of 
common honesty is to make the opera- 
tion of the Bill optional on the part of 
the landlord as well as tho tenant. I use 
that language because it is not a question 
of mere expediency. It does seem to be 
that the doctrine which is slowly creep- 
ing over our rulers and our legislators, 
that any invasion on the part of Parlia- 
ment of the property of the subject is jus- 
tifiable if for the moment, for a passing 
crisis, you can plead the tyrant’s plea of 
necessity—it does seem to me that that 
doctrine requires to be earnestly resisted 
and stoutly refuted by your Lordships’ 
House. My Lords, do not be misled 
by appeals to supposed motives of dis- 
interestedness in the exercise of your 
functions in the Constitution to protect 
individual rights. If you neglect to 
protect individual rights, from any hope 
that you will conciliate by such conduct 
those whose object it is to invade them, 
you will simply demoralize public opinion 
and the publis conscience, and make it 
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easier in the future to make further and 
more disastrous encroachments upon the 
same fatal path. The alteration I am 
proposing is not one inconsistent with 
the principle of the Bill. On the con- 
trary, it is, in the highest degree, a re- 
enforcement of the principles professed 
by Her Majesty’s Government. If the 
object be to make no inroad upon pri- 
vate property, if the object be merely 
to release from their arrears those who 
are actually and utterly incapable of 
meeting them, you can devise no 
machinery fitter for that purpose than 
making it the interest of the land- 
lord, who is more likely than anyone 
else to know the circumstances of his 
tenant, to assist the Sub-Commissioners 
in distinguishing between the true case 
and the false. If you accept this Amend- 
ment, and make the operation of the 
Bill optional with regard to the landlord 
as well as the tenant, the effect will be 
this. The landlord will not consent 
where he believes that the inability to 
pay arrears is not genuine. In refusing 
his consent he will not only protect his 
own arrears, but the interests of the 
State, and the funds which the State has 
devoted to this purpose. That there are 
any classes of landlords so absurd in 
their ideas that they would refuse 10s. 
in the pound for the payment of an irre- 
coverable debt is a thing impossible to 
believe. The Ministry, in the heat of 
debate, may possibly assert it; but it 
may be classed with those hallucinations 
which induced Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment last year to assure us that the rents 
of Ireland would not in general be re- 
duced. We know that on these Irish 
questions Her Majesty’s Government 
are not to be trusted, for they ‘see 
visions and dream dreams.”” They have 
notions as to the result of their measures 
without any facts to justify them, and 
which the history of events utterly be- 
lies. If they tell you that there are any 
considerable classes in Ireland which 
will be so blind to their own interests, 
which, for the sake of keeping a ridi- 
culous control over their tenants, would 
refuse an offer they would never get 
again of 10s. in the pound for bad debts, 
I must treat such an assertion as a mere 
delusion. If there be such a state of 
things, it is so wildly improbable that 
we ought to have a formal Parliamentary 
inquiry to ascertain its existence, and not 
to confiscate the property of a whole 


The Marquess of Salisbury 
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class upon so absurd and improbable an 
hypothesis. What are the objections to 
this Amendment? I listened carefully 
to the debate the other night. It was 
said that an analogous proposal was 
made in the Bill of last year, and that 
it had failed. Last year it was proposed 
that if the landlord and tenant should 
agree in borrowing, a certain sum of 
money could be borrowed and charged 
upon the estate. The noble Lord now 
has the courage to tell us that that is an 
analogous proposal to giving a man 
money with no charge upon the State. 
There may be many men who would not 
be inclined to borrow, especially when 
the loan was charged upon the estate; 
but very few will refuse a gift. There 
is no analogy whatever between the two 
cases; there is no ground for believing 
that because the loans last year were 
not at all made use of, that, therefore, 
the landlords will refuse the gift which 
this Bill proposes to make for arrears 
which are really irrecoverable. Another 
argument against this Amendment is 
that it will produce what is called a crisis. 
That depends upon the people who have 
the discretion of determining whether a 
crisis shall be produced or not. It is 
for your Lordships to determine whether 
the proposal is reasonable or not; and, 
if reasonable, it is your duty to insist 
upon it. I am told that somebody in 
‘‘ another place ”’ has said that the prin- 
ciple of this proposal is contrary to the 
first principles of the Bill. If your 
Lordships admit that, whenever some- 
body in ‘‘another place” avers that 
some particular provision is inconsistent 
with the first principles of any measure, 
that is a reason for refusing to adopt that 
provision, it is clear that you will be 
ousted from any sort of co-operation in 
the legislation of the country. We have 
nothing whatever to do with what the 
Ministry considers are the principles of 
the Bill; what we have to do is to deal 
with the principles of the Bill as they 
actually stand. I venture to assert that 
if the Ministry really desire to carry out 
the objects of the Bill, which really aims 
at the pacification of Ireland by concilia- 
tion and by gift of arrears, that they 
will be able, by accepting the Bill, 
amended in the way I propose, to carry 
out the principles that it has in view; 
but that if they reject the Bill so 
amended, it will show that there has 
never been any real sincerity in their 
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desire to pacify Ireland by these means. 
I have tried in framing this Amendment, 
as well as the other Amendment which I 
shall have the honour of submitting to 
your Lordships, to obviate every objec- 
tion, and to present it in aform least likely 
to raise objections, or resistance, or dis- 
like, on the part of the authors of the 

‘Bill. I have heard it said that this 
principle is a vital one—that if you pass 
the Bill with this Amendment it would 
be a measure which I consider foolish, 
but which will do no particular harm. 
But I maintain that if you pass this Bill 
without this Amendment you will be 
sanctioning a doctrine of simple confisca- 
tion. Therefore, I submit this Amend- 
ment to your Lordships as one that is 
vital to this Bill. 


Amendment moved, in page 1, line 10, 
leave out (‘ either’’).—( Zhe Marquess of 
Salisbury.) 


Lorp CARLINGFORD (Lorp Privy 
Seat): My Lords, it is not necessary for 
the noble Marquess to refer to anything 
that has been said in ‘ another place”’ 
as to the view of the Government with 
respect to the importance of this Amend- 
ment. In the view of the Government 
this Amendment is equivalent to the 
second reading of the Arrears Bill, and 
for reasons which I will shortly give in 
a moment or two. The noble Marquess 
has made some remarkable assumptions 
in the argument he has addressed to 
your Lordships. First of all, he has 
boldly assumed that the tenant’sinability 
to pay all his arrears, which is one of 
the main principles of the Bill, is a 
fact that can never be ascertained. He 
assumes that no one, under the pro- 
visions of this Bill, can be found in Ire- 
land sufficiently capable and honest to 
adjudicate on that question. He assumes 
that the Land Commissioners will not 
be able to decide it, and that there 
will not be found among the 48 Sub- 
Commissioners a gentleman capable of 
performing that duty. Those assump- 
tions I entirelydeny. Those gentlemen 
will be most materially assisted in ar- 
riving at their conclusions by proper 
and capable persons who will be selected 
by the central Land Commission for that 
purpose, and whose report in all cases 
in which there is any kind of suspicion 
or doubt will be considered by the Land 
Commissioners. Power has been care- 
fully reserved to the Government or the 
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Treasury to look after the interests of 
the State in this matter by the appoint- 
ment of some person to represent the 
Treasury in the course of the inquiry— 
probably the Sessional Crown Solicitor 
of the county in which the investigation 
takes place. But the noble Marquess 
assumes that all this inquiry as to the in- 
ability of the tenant to pay will be worth 
nothing. That is an assumption which 
we are not bound to accept. Then the 
noble Marquess assumes that there are 
arrears previous to 1880 worth 20s. in 
the pound, and we are going to give the 
landlord for them only 10s. in the pound. 
That assumption I entirely deny. If 
there are such cases, they are very few 
indeed; and if some landlords are called 
on to make any such sacrifices, such 
landlords will be amply compensated by 
the effect of this Bill in general. The 
noble Marquess, indeed, has abso- 
lutely omitted—in a manner which can- 
not be thought worthy of a statesman, 
looking at the present condition of Ire- 
land—he has absolutely omitted all con- 
sideration of the interests of the Irish 
landlords as a class—not only their in- 
terests from a public point of view, but 
the interests of every landlord who finds 
himself a member of a class which 
stands at this moment in such dan- 
gerous relations with the great class 
of the tenants, the very relations which 
we endeavour by this Bill to place on a 
better footing for the future. My Lords, 
I said that the Government are bound to 
treat this Amendment as equivalent to 
the second reading of the Bill, because 
we think that to do what the noble 
Marquess proposes to do would be to 


‘stultify what your Lordships have done 


by passing the second reading The 
noble Marquess says the Amendment 
would be acceptable to the landlords. 
I do not know how that may be; but it 
would be fatal to the tenants and to 
the measure. It would largely tend 
to defeat the purposes of this legis- 
lation. The noble Marquess actually 
requires that the landlord shall impose 
his own terms upon the acceptance of 
the public money—that it shall not be 
received on the terms of the State, but 
on the terms of the landlord. The veto 
of the landlord would come in at the very 
starting point. The operation of the Bill 
would depend, in each individual case, 
on the character, temper, situation, and 
calculations of the individual landlord. 
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I put aside for a moment whether 
that is a state of things which Parlia- 
ment, if it adopted such a measure as 
this at all, ought to submit to; but is 
the Amendment in the interests of the 
landlords themselves? I submit that it 
is directly contrary to their interests that 
the responsibility of making up their 
minds whether they should put a veto 
on the operation of the Act or not 
should be imposed upon them. Conceive 
the feeling it would give rise to between 
landlord and tenant in every part of 
Treland.. This measure is intended as a 
message of peace; but its passage with 
the Amendment which the noble Mar- 
quess proposes would only tend to 
create further discord between the two 
classes. I do not know how many Irish 
landlords would have courage to incur 
the odium of putting their veto on this 
great offer of the State. Some would 
undoubtedly ; but others, I believe, 
would find themselves under a com- 
pulsion to give their assent—a kind of 
compulsion which it would be very un- 
desirable indeed that they should un- 
dergo. If the Irish landlords, or any 
of them, are to be subject to. any com- 
pulsion at all, let it be the compul- 
sion of Parliament and of the State, 
adopted on grounds of public policy. 
But, really, the objection to the adoption 
of the Amendment lies in a nutshell. 
We say it would stultify this legislation. 
In cases in which it would be desirable 
that peace should be made between land- 
lord and tenant, and that means should 
be provided for winding up the miserable 
pericd through which they and we are 
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now passing, your Act would, under 


such conditions as it is now sought to 
impose, be at the mercy of the landlord 
as to whether it should come into ope- 
ration or not. This measure is intended 
for great public and national purposes 
—for the purpose of putting an end 
to a state of things in Ireland from 
which the landlord suffers more than 
anyone else, and for the interests of the 
Empire. When you have made up your 
minds to adopt such a measure as that, 
will you defeat it by assenting to such 
an Amendment as this? What would 
be the result? Parliament would have 
accepted and passed a measure of a most 
exceptional kind—a measure with all its 
attendant evils such as they are—but 
would have passed it without any se- 
‘curity whatever for its due operation, 
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and would have leftit to certain persons 
in Ireland to decide whether it should 
have any operation or not. That is 
what the noble Marquess wants. Such 
legislation as that, my Lords, would be 
discreditable to Government and to Par- 
liament ; and it is a kind of legislation 
which, so far as the Government at least 
are concerned, they will not be respon- 
sible for. I only hope that your Lord- 
ships, who have accepted this Bill on 
the second reading, will not incur the 
responsibility of sending it out of your 
Lordships’ House a totally different 
measure, with totally different results, 
and that the public spirit, and, I must 
add, the enlightened interest of noble 
Lords connected with Ireland, will not 
allow the noble Marquess to make this 
radical change in the Bill. 

Viscount LIFFORD said, he quite 
agreed with the Lord Privy Seal as to 
the advisability of establishing good 
relations between landlord and tenant. 
But was it likely that that would be the 
effect of the Bill as it stood? In his 
opinion, the proposition of the noble 
Marquess was far more likely to pro- 
duce that result. He was quite sure 
that advantage would largely be taken 
of this Bill by a great number of land- 
lords and tenants; but he was equally 
certain that there were classes of tenants 
to whom it was of the greatest import- 
ance to deny the provisions of the Bill 
—namely, those who had not paid their 
rent in consequence of the orders of the 
Land League. He ventured to say that 
if the Bill passed with the Amendment of 
the noble Marquess, it would be a most 
valuable Bill for Ireland; but that if 
the Amendment were rejected, it would 
be one of the greatest curses which that 
country had ever suffered from. 

THe Marquess or LANSDOWNE 
said, he thought the Lord Privy Seal 
was well advised in rejecting the 
Amendment. The statement of the 
noble Marquess to the effect that the 
compulsion was all on one side was fal- 
lacious. It must be remembered that 
the position of the tenant was ex hypo- 
thest that he was in arrear, and if he did 
not come in and pay up a year’s rent, 
the landlord was not obliged to allow 
him to continue in possession of the 
holding. Therefore, the tenant was 
offered the choice between eviction and 
complying with the provisions of the 
Bill. The mode of procedure recom- 
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mended by the noble Marquess would 
be an admirable one if the Bill were an 
optional one; ‘but the whole point of 
the arrangement was that it was a com- 
pulsory composition of certain liabili- 
ties. They must remember that the 
optional system failed last year. The 
_ noble Marquess seemed to ignore that 
fact. A great reason why they should 
not allow the arrangement to be at the 
merey of landlords or tenants was that 
they were going to take possession of a 
great Irish fund, and also to ask the 
taxpayer for a considerable contribu- 
tion. In these circumstances he thought 
they had a right to insist that the bar- 
gain must be as complete as possible. 
The whole foundation of recent legisla- 
tion in dealing with Irish landlords and 
tenants was that there were in those 
classes individuals who were not fit to 
be trusted to make their own bargains. 
The landlord and tenant had already 
been placed in statu pupillari, and this 
Bill was entirely consistent with that 
principle. The noble Marquess objected 
to confide the responsibility of asvertain- 
ing inability to pay to the Land Com- 
missioners; but surely such a responsi- 
bility could not be placed in the hands 
of the landlords. That would be out of 
the question. He had a strong feeling 
that any important alteration in that re- 
spect would throw out of gear the whole 
machinery which the Government had 
applied for dealing with the great diffi- 
culties which confronted them in Ire- 
land. The Government were proceeding 
on a two-fold line. They had obtained 
effectual measures for dealing with dis- 
order, and they were now endeavouring 
to do something to relieve the pressure 
which had, no doubt, tended to increase 
crime. He should greatly regret if, on 
the one hand, they accepted that legisla- 
tion, which was directed against crime, 
and, on the other hand, left unmitigated 
that pressure which was calculated to 
lead to increase of crime in that unfor- 
tunate country. The position of Ireland 
was serious ; but he believed there had 
begun an improvement which might yet 
lead to a complete restoration of order. 
If, however, the passage of the Bill were 
jeopardized, or if it passed in an un- 
satisfactory condition, he must say he 
thought the House would incur a grave 
and serious responsibility. 

Tue Eart or LONGFORD said, he 
was really surprised that the Govern- 
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ment should object to accept the reason- 
able Amendment of the noble Marquess. 
Under the Bill as it stood, the creditor 
would be required to submit to such 
terms as his debtor might think fit to 
enforce. The reason that the Loan 
Clauses of the Bill of last year had 
failed was because the terms of the loan 
were too stringent, and imposed a lia- 
bility for the repayment of the loan upon 
the landlord in the event of the default 
of the tenant. 

Tue Eart or DERBY: My Lords, 
whatever differences of opinion there 
may be among us—and t can easily 
understand that there are such differences 
of opinion—with regard to the question 
whether this Bill ought to pass or not, 
there is one point on which I apprehend, 
after the speech made by the noble Mar- 
quess (the Marquess of Salisbury), and 
the expressive declaration of the Lord 
Privy Seal (Lord Carlingford), there can 
be no difference. We shall all agree 
that the Amendment which we are now 
discussing is not one of mere detail, but 
one that touches the vital principle of 
the Bill. If we agree to this Amend- 
ment, we shall not be passing this mea- 
sure in a modified form, but we shall be 
asking Her Majesty’s Government to 
take their Bill back, and substituting 
for it another of a totally different cha- 
racter. If I am right in that respect, 
it seems to me a pity that we did not 
fight out the matter to the end on the 
second reading of the Bill. I can con- 
ceive that there may be very strong 
reasons alleged against the measure, and 
I know of other reasons stronger and 
more conclusive in favour of the passing 
of the Bill; but there is one course for 
which I can see no justification, and that 
is to accept in form the principle of a 
Bill on its second reading, and then 
destroy it by a side wind in Committee 
by introducing into it Amendments 
which are absolutely incompatible with 
its main object. To destroy the Bill 
in that way will not enable us to evade 
our responsibility for its rejection. Such 
a course will not deceive anyone, and 
it will not protect the House against 
any unpopularity which may attach to 
the rejection of the measure. I can well 
conceive that there are many circum- 
stances in which it might become not 
only our right, but our duty, to do that 
which may be unpopular and contrary 
to the public opinion of the moment ; 
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but I am satisfied that it cannot be wise 
for us to do an unpopular act in a way 
that looks as though we were ashamed 
of avowing it. What does this Amend- 
ment propose todo? It proposes, as I 
understand it, that the arrears shall be 
put an end to only with the consent of 
the landlord. If the landlord objects, 
the provisions of the measure cannot be 
put in force. I do not suppose that any- 
one will contend that the Irish tenant 
who is in arrear, although he has suffered 
severely, has any special claim to favour 
or indulgence, or that there is anything 
in his position that entitles him to a 
consideration that is not to be extended 
to other classes in Ireland. I also fully 
admit the soundness of the reasons which 
have been urged against the policy of 
adopting exceptional measures with re- 
gard to Ireland, because I am aware 
that exceptional measures are apt to be- 
come the rule, unless you make it per- 
fectly clear upon what special ground 
such exceptional measures are based. 
I do not support this Bill on either of 
these pleas. But the ground upon 
which the recent measures are based 
is perfectly clear — it is to make it 
easier to maintain social order and 
peace in Ireland. If you leave mat- 
ters alone, and leave the landlords in 
Ireland to enforce their legal rights, you 
will be bound to give them, not merely 
permission to enforce those rights, but 
assistance to enable them to enforce 
them. But suppose, while, on the one 
hand, the landlords were determined to 
enforce their rights, and, on the other, 
the tenants determined not to pay their 
rent—what would be the state of Ire- 
land then? Should we be strong enough 
in such a case to enforce the law? I 
think not. I do not say that the Go- 
vernment would not be strong enough 
to put down open resistance to the law 
and to enforce evictions in isolated cases ; 
but when we come to deal with the case 
of every holding on every estate in the 
country, I do not know what police or 
military force would be sufficient to pro- 
tect the lives of those who were attempt- 
ing to carry out the law. Without ac- 
cepting as accurate the assertion that if 
a whole people united to resist the pay- 
ment of rent, they would be masters of 
the situation, I believe that a general 
resistance to the payment of rent would 
produce a situation which would be most 
disastrous to the peace of the country. 
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In the present state of feeling between 
the landlords and the tenants of Ireland, 
I think that the State has a right to 
interfere in the interests of public order. 
It has been said that the difficulty I 
have pointed out would not arise, be- 
cause very few landlords would evict; 
but, in that case, why should the mino- 
rity be allowed to do that which, if the 
majority did it, would bring about the 
state of things which I have indicated ? 
If no landlord will evict, then it does 
not matter whether this Bill is based 
upon the voluntary or the compulsory 
principle; if a few evict, then I say 
that in the face of grave public peril 
the small minority have no right by 
rash acts to compromise the public 
peace; and if a large number evict, 
then the difficulty to which I have 
referred will arise. But there is another 
alternative. Landlords who may not 
themselves care to evict may sell their 
estates. Whois to prevent that? [A 
NostE Lorp: They are sy sem eget 
At the present low price of Irish lan 

it may be very well worth the while of 
speculators to form Companies to buy 
Irish estates, to clear them of non-pay- 
ing tenants, and to parcel them out in 
small lots to meet the requirements of 
purchasers. The question is, would a 
measure framed on a really voluntary 
basis do away with the danger of evic- 
tion? I do not think it would. In 
many cases it would be better for a 
landlord to sacrifice his arrvars alto- 
gether, and to get back the land into his 
own hands. If he took that view, there 
was no reason why he should put the 
provisions of the measure in force, and 
so the measure would become inopera- 
tive exactly in the circumstances in which 
it was most required. In the case of a 
man who would use his powers in a 
manner dangerous to the public safety, 
the State has a right, if it thinks neces- 
sary, to prohibit him from doing that 
which is a danger to the public safety ; 
and if, at the same time, the State 
makes him a liberal compensation for 
the power which they temporarily take 
away, I do not think that the person 
in such a case has any very substan- 
tial ground for complaint. The mea- 
sure is, no doubt, an exceptional one; 
but it would be a mockery of justice 
if, having passed a Land Act expressly 
in order to enable Irish tenants to 
hold to their land, we were to deny them 
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the means of availing themselves of the 
benefits offered them. I am not going 
to argue whether legislation of this kind 
is dangerous or not. There is a good 
deal to be said on that point. I, for 
one, am not very fond of it. But, hav- 
ing begun, you cannot stop half way. 
It would be folly to take away with one 
hand what you give with the other. I 
do not know whether those who sup- 
port the Amerdment of the noble Mar- 
quess have considered the invidious posi- 
tion in which they will place the land- 
lord who refuses to take advantage of 
the Act. The landlord will evict, not 
for the reason that he cannot get his 
money, but because he refuses the help 
of the State. He rejects the offer solely 
with the object that he may get rid of 
his tenant. Surely it is no kindness to 
place a man in that position, even if it 
were partly his own doing. If your 
Lordships agree to this Amendment, 
what will be the position of the tenant 
when the landlord does not choose to 
put the Act into operation? If the ten- 
ant is evicted, he knows, and his neigh- 
bours will know, and all the country 
will know, that the eviction took place 
contrary to the wish and intention of 
the Executive Government, and contrary 
to the intention of the House of Com- 
mons. If the Government and the 
House of Commons had had their way 
in dealing with the matter, the tenant 
would have remained upon his farm. 
Now, surely in a country where the law 
is not very highly respected it is some- 
what dangerous to strain it in that way. 
One great objection taken to the Bill 
is the alleged demoralizing effect it will 
produce upon the honest tenant who has 
paid his rent. Well, I cannot deny the 
force of that objection. It is certainly 
an unsatisfactory state of things that 
there should be a general distribution of 
public money, and that the parties least 
benefited by it should be the landlord 
who has been moderate enough to ask 
only a just rent and the tenant who has 
been honest enough to pay as much as 
he could. But you cannot distribute 
public money on a large scale in relief 
without the unfortunate and demora- 
lizing result that you put the industrious 
and the improvident on the same foot- 
ing, or rather you give the improvident 
an advantage over the industrious. It 
is so; and it must be so always. The 
man who has saved must spend his 
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earnings before he is entitled to relief, 
and he gets by so much less relief than 
the man who has saved nothing. But 
the Amendment does not deal with 
that part of the question; it does 
not provide for the removal of that in- 
justice. Whether the Amendment is 
passed or not, therefore, the demorali- 
zation to the honest tenant and the ad- 
vantage given to the dishonest tenant 
remain the same. Another consideration 
I would bring before noble Lords oppo- 
site is that this measure has been brought 
in on the responsibility of the Govern- 
ment, and that those who are responsible 
for modifying it will be responsible for 
its failure. I, for one, am not very 
sanguine about its success, even in its 
present form, not because I believe any- 
thing different ought or could have 
been done, but because I believe Irish 
discontent to be too deep-rooted to be 
readily removed. But if you alter the 
Bill in any material point, the responsi- 
bility for its failure will fall from the 
shoulders of the Government upon 
yours; and it does not seem to me to 
be evidence of good tactics for any 
political Party to go out of their way 
in order to provide for their oppo- 
nents a ready-made excuse for the non- 
success of their policy. You cannot, 
in a general settlement of this kind, 
meet the peculiar circumstances of every 
particular individual and every single 
case; and I am not prepared to deny 
that there probably may be some cases 
of hardship under this Bill; but I be- 
lieve that, as a class, the landlords will 
be-gainers by it. I do not attach so 
much weight as some appear to do to 
the alleged danger of creating a prece- 
dent by this measure, because by the 
nature of things a precedent cannot be 
so created. The fund out of which the 
means of carrying out the measure will 
be mainly derived is the Irish Church 
Fund. That can only be spent once; 
and even if over and above what will 
be defrayed from the Church Fund you 
have to come upon the Consolidated 
Fund further than there is any reason 
to suppose will be necessary, I do not 
think we need object to the sacrifice if 
it should carry us over a very difficult 
and trying crisis. I should be disposed 
to say this if we had before us res integra. 
But the case is still stronger in the cir- 
cumstances in which the question comes 
to us, because we have not to say whether 
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we should ourselves have framed or 
suggested such a Bill. There are some 

oints in it to which I might have ob- 
jected had the Bill been brought in by 
a private Member; but it has been 
brought in by the responsible Ministers; 
and we have to consider whether, when 
the boon has been promised by the 
Executive Government, and their pro- 
mise has been ratified by the other 
branch of the Legislature, it is safe or 
wise for us to withdraw that boon. I 
do not believe that it is; and, therefore, 
looking at the difficulties by which we 
are surrounded, I will be no party to 
increasing those difficulties by assenting 
to this Amendment. 

Viscounr CRANBROOK said, he 
thought that in listening to the noble 
Earl who had just sat down‘their Lord- 
ships might have had doubts as to what 
was the use of their Lordships assem- 
bling together at all to discuss a Bill 
brought in by the Government. They 
might have been led to the conclusion 
that when the Government of the day 
brought in a measure which made pro- 
mises and excited expectations, the 
functions of their Lordships’ House 
were virtually to cease, and that, sooner 
than disappoint expectations which had 
been raised without their consent, they 
were to give their assent to principles 
which were practically denounced by 
every sentence which the noble Earl 
had uttered. He did not know what the 
Government thought of the noble Earl’s 
defence of their Bill; but if Balaam 
had been called in to bless the Bill, he 
had certainly cursed, and cursed it espe- 
cially in regard to the special ground 
on which it had been mainly rested— 
namely, that it was calculated to bring 
about permanent peace in Ireland—a 
result which the noble Earl told them 
he did not in the least expect from it. 
On the contrary, the noble Earl said 
that disaffection and animosity in Ire- 
land were so deeply rooted that the 
Bill would only touch the surface of the 
evil, and, therefore, it was only a tem- 
porary measure. The noble Earl sup- 
ported it because he said it could not 
form a precedent. Why could it not 
form a precedent? They had heard 
rumours that the Irish harvest would 
not be good, that the potato crop was 
failing, and the like. He did not know 
how far that was correct ; but he knew 
that the time would come when Ireland 
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would be suffering again from bad 
harvests; and the same questions as 
they were now considering would arise 
again, the same arrears would accu- 
mulate, and this Bill would be appealed 
to as a precedent, and, although there 
might be no Church Fund, they would 
be called upon to make drafts upon the 
Consolidated Fund. The noble Earl 
said that he would not have supported 
the Bill if it had been the Bill of a pri- 
vate Member. 

Tue Ear. or DERBY observed, that 
he said it was doubtful if he should 
do so. 

Viscount CRANBROOK said, this 
was the Bill of a private Member; it 
was the product of the information re- 
ceived from Kilmainham; it was the 
Bill of a Home Ruler ; it was denounced 
in principle by Mr. Forster last year as 
demoralizing. Therefore, the Govern- 
ment not only came before their Lord- 
ships with an exceptional Bill, but with 
a Bill which one Member of the Cabinet 
had declared to contain a demoralizing 
principle. A noble Marquess opposite 
had the other night asked the Govern- 
ment where they were going to stop in 
legislation of that description. Were 
their Lordships not entitled to ask how 
far they would allow themselves to be 
led in that direction? Not the slightest 
attempt had been made to refute the 
objection taken against the dishonesty 
of that measure by the noble Marquess 
behind him. If there were enything 
like certainty as to the results of the 
Bill in giving permanent peace to Ire- 
land—if there were anything like a 
hope that bad principles would ever 
achieve good results—he doubted not 
that their Lordships might be willing to 
sacrifice a good deal. But the experience 
they had had showed that such results 
did not follow. The further they went 
on the downward course of destroying 
the first principles of honour and honesty 
in order to conciliate certain classes they 
would find that they were demoralizing 
the people, confirming them in theirim- 
providence, and teaching them not to 
rely on their honesty and their own 
ability. And when they were told that 
the inability of the tenant would be 
easily ascertained, he might remind 
their Lordships that a high authority 
two years ago, speaking in that House, 
said he felt some difficulty in realizing 
to himself the process by which a 
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County Court Judge was to come to his 
decision, that he should be sorry to be! 
the Judge who had to decide the point, 
as to the reality of the tenant’s inability | 
to pay; and he went on to ask what evi- | 
dence would be accessible on that point, | 
and how it was possible to know how | 
many sovereigns the tenant had in an) 
- old stocking, and so forth? That was! 
the language of the noble Earl who had | 
just been addressing their Lordships, 
and which he had, to a certain extent, | 
repeated that evening, though not with | 
the same earnestness and force as he| 
showed two years ago. The noble Ear! | 
told them that nothing was so incon- | 
sistent with the duty of a party of 
honourable men as to assent to the| 
second reading of a Bill, and then so to | 
amend it that it should not be accept- | 
able to those from whom it came. | 
Why, that was the policy which the | 
noble Earl himself recommended on | 
the Compensation for Disturbance Bill. | 
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had expressed a wish on the subject, 
upon which they had not been consulted. 
The Government had got rid of all the 
principles of economy, or had sent them 
to Saturn or Jupiter. What had the 
Government done? They had taken 
last year to bribe the tenants, not money 
of their own, but money abstracted from 
those who had as much right to possess 
it as any one of their Lordships to his 
personal property. The landlords were 
now called upon to make still further 
sacrifices, and to sink down to a state of 
poverty, which it was lamentable to con- 
template. It was said that this Amend- 
ment was inconsistent with the Bill ; but 
he maintained it was consistent with the 
Bill—it was a question of degree and 
not of principle—for under the Bill, the 
moment the valuation of £30 a-year was 
passed, the Act required the joint appli- 
cation by landlord and tenant. Then, 
again, under the Bill as it stood, the 
affidavit of the landlord and tenant was 


The noble Earl proposed to limit the | primd facie evidence of the tenant’s in- 


area, the time, and the amount fixed in 
that Bill, matters on all of which the 
Government laid the greatest stress, 
making them essential parts of their 
measure. The noble Karl said— 

‘* Tf the alternative were between passing the 
Bill as it stands and rejecting it altogether, I 
would vote for its rejection. But that is not 
the only alternative before us. There is the 
alternative between the rejection of the Bill and 
its modification in Committee, and I am pre- 
pared to vote for the latter, and not for the 
former.” —[3 Hansard, ccliv. 1924.] 

Were their Lordships always to take the 
word of the Government as to the mean- 
ing of an Amendment, and because the 
Government said such a thing was the 
principle of the Bill—and it had passed 
its second reading—were their Lordships 
bound to waive their rights, and let the 
measure pass unamended? The pass- 
ing of the second reading did not in- 
volve all the considerations which the 
noble Earl seemed to imagine. This 
Bill might be a House of Commons Bill, 
but it was not a Bill of the country. 
The noble Duke (the Duke of Argyll) 
told them that when he joined the 
Cabinet there was no question of inter- 
fering with land in Ireland. These 
measures were brought into a Parlia- 
ment which had no idea it was to be 
concerned with such matters; and now 
they were to be told that the House of 
Lords was to be coerced into passing this 
measure by a temporary majority in the 
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ability to pay. Both those provisions 
were contained in the Bill. On what 
principle was it that the landlord, in 
cases where the tenant was really unable 
to pay anything, was entitled to evict; 
and yet, where he was defrauded by his 
tenant, and the tenant paid a portion of 
what he had unjustly withheld, that 
tenant would, if his fraud could not be 
proved, be able to come upon the Trea- 
sury and Church Fund, and take advan- 
tage of the Bill? But they were told by 
the noble Earl that a liberal compensa- 
tion was given to the landlord. Yes; in 
some cases it might be more than the 
landlord was likely to be able to enforce ; 
but that did not do away with his right 
to take his choice. Was it, he would 
ask, a wise course to enable men to stay 
in their holdings in a state of poverty ? 
For they knew that many of these ten- 
ants were in such a position that in a 
very few years they would be reduced to 
abject poverty, even if they had the 
benefits of this Bill; nay, even if they 
paid no rent at all. They had pieces of 
land which could not maintain them in 
anycase. The noble Earl whohad spoken 
last had imagined there was a com- 
bination among the landlords in Ireland 
to evict their tenants. In the present 
state of Ireland, was that a probability ? 
Was it even a possibility? It had 
been proved before Commissions that 
the majority of the landlords were 
considerate and just towards their 
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tenants, and yet it was said they had \to be brought in, because he was best 


combined to evict their tenants. . That 
was an argument to be left to answer 
itself. But the noble Earl went further. 
He warned the landlords of the danger- 
ous responsibilities they were taking on 
themselves ; it was a danger which would 
eall forth what had been termed ‘“ the 
wild spirit of revenge.”’ If it were so, 
the landlords of Ireland asked for jus- 
tice, and for protection from the sacrifice 
of their rights, though they were pre- 
pared to incur some danger, in the hope 
that matters might be put upon a proper 
footing. But there would be just as 
much avoidance of danger, and just as 
much chance of union, if landlord and 
tenant went together, and asked for 
this boon on right and proper ground, 
and it could then be granted with some 
security against trickery and fraud. 
Besides, when it was arguedj that under 
the former Bill joint applications were 
not made, it must be remembered that 
they were to be for loans, for the instal- 
ments of which the landlord became 
responsible on the failure of the tenant 
to pay. He supposed some of their 
Lordships possessed the power of draw- 
ing inferences; and he would, there- 
fore, ask if it was likely that a land- 
lord, looking at the steady depres- 
sion of property which had been going 
on, would charge his estate with pay- 
ment of the instalments which his tenant 
could not pay. The noble Lord (Lord 
Carlingford) had assumed in his speech 
that Parliament had legislated, and that 
what would be done under this Bill 
would be by Act of Parliament. There 
was one thing which Parliament had not 
done, either in the Bill of 1870 or of 
1881, or in the present Bill. They had 
not legislated on the most important 
points of all, but had left them to the 
discretion of the Sub-Commissioners. 
They had thrust their duty of plain 
legislation from them through weakness 
and fear, and had left it to what had 
been called ‘‘chance individuals,” and 
that term applied far more strongly to 
the Sub-Commissioners than the land- 
lords. It was admitted that this Bill 





was exceptional and demoralizing ; and 
what hope had they, then, that it would | 
effect its object? They on that side of 
the House asserted that this Amend- | 
ment was consistent with the Bill, and 
refused to accept the ipse dixit of the | 
Government that it was inconsistent. | 
They maintained that the landlord ought | 
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acquainted’ with the subject. He was 
far from saying that any of the measures 
of the Government under any conditions 
would produce a good effect. Ireland 
should be taught to know that there 
was a force stronger than all her com- 
binations, and that should precede con- 
cession. The connivance with crime in 
Ireland was such that in many neigh- 
bourhoods the whole population identi- 
fied itself with murder, and was as 
blood-stained as the actual criminal. 
They knew what was going on. They 
knew beforehand who were the per- 
petrators of outrage; and if the ven- 
geance of man did not overtake them in 
the Courts of Law—if there was a moral 
Government in the world—they might 
depend upon it that the country itself, 
where so large a part of it shared in the 
guilt of such outrages, would not escape. 
If they wanted to bring peace to Ireland 
it must be by insisting upon the domi- 
nion of law, and by stopping the Go- 
vernment in their wild career against 
political economy, which only meant 
common sense and common justice. By 
bringing Ireland under the dominion of 
law and equity, and not leaving her at 
the will of Sub-Commissioners, they 
could alone hope in time to bring about 
reunion, peace, and prosperity. 

Taz LORD CHANCELLOR said, 
that if there were before any doubt as 
to the meaning of this Amendment it 
had been entirely dispelled by the tone 
and spirit of the speech which had just 
been addressed to the House. The noble 
Viscount had made a most distinct and 
unequivocal speech against the Bill—a 
more uncompromising speech, or one 
more manifestly intended as a speech 
against the second reading, it would be 
wholly impossible to imagine. The 
greater partsof theargument—if, indeed, 
that word were applicable to the expres- 
sionsused by the noble Viscount—seemed 
to him to resolve themselves into this— 
that because in the enormously difficult 
circumstances of Ireland the efforts of 
the Government by their legislation to 
restore peace and order could not be con- 
sidered successful in the short space of 
one year, or, at the most, of two years, 
therefore the House was to despair of the 
success of those measures, and should 
regard them as dangerous and demoral- 
izing. The noble Viscount had taken the 
opportunity afforded by this Amendment 
of condemning all that had been done, 
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and inviting tho House to retrace its | adoption of the measure was in conse- 
steps. Why else should he have referred | quence of something that had passed 
to the administration of the Sub-Commis- | between Her Majesty’s Ministers and 
sioners and all the other matters which, | certain persons imprisoned in Ireland. 
with the experience of one year only, had | It was true that the Bill introduced by 
been charged against the Land Act? that private Member contained a scheme 
Why else should the nobie Viscount talk | dealing compulsorily, and by gift, with 
of other matters, which could not, in any | arrears of rent; but, at the same time, 
manner, be touched by this Amendment? | it contained many other provisions which 
As regarded the effects of the Land Act, | did not for a moment commend them- 
if it produced all that the most sanguine | selves to Her Majesty’s Government. 
Members of the Government had desired, | The statement made in the House of 
it must be a business of time ; it must be |Commons by Mr. Gladstone on this sub- 
an exercise of patience; it would require | ject was before any communication what- 
everything possible to be done to give the | ever took place with the imprisoned 
measure a fair chance. The noble Vis- | Members; and while he said that the 
count said that Her Majesty’s Govern- | Government would look favourably on 
ment should restore order to Ireland | the matter, he also said that no conclu- 
first. Before introducing this Bill into the | sion whatever had then been arrived at. 
House of Commons, and before bringing | The Government was bound to consider 
it up to this House, the Government had | proposals which it thought reasonable, 
done all they could towards the restora- | from whatever quarter they might come. 
tion of law and order. They introduced | They adopted in such a manner as seemed 
a Bill, which their Lordships unani-| best to them such portions only of the 
mously passed almost without debate or | propositions contained in that Bill as they 
discussion, containing powers as strong | considered were requisite for dealing 
as could be imagined to arm the Go-| with this subject, and they gave no 
vernment with means for the repression | countenance to the other matters pro- 
of crime. To give the best chance of| posed. What were the arguments that 
success to that measure and to the Land | had been used in support of the Amend- 
Act of last year their Lordships were | ment of the noble Marquess? He might 
now asked to assent to the provisions of | refer to the first by stating that the Bill 
this Bill. When the Land Act was | did not propose, as some had represented, 
passed that House recognized the neces- | to make grants to tenants whose condi- 
sity of dealing with the subject-matter of | tion was so bad that there could be no 
this Bill. No doubt the mode of dealing | expectation that they would be able to 
with it differed from the present in twore- | maintain themselves upon the land. It 
spects. First, there was to be a loan pay- | made it a condition precedent for obtain- 
able in a certain way; and, secondly, it | ing the benefits of the measure that the 
was to be applied for by the joint action | tenant should pay one year’s arrear of 
of landlord and tenant. Everyone must, | rent. That was a security for there being 
he thought, agree that this question of | @ fair chance of the tenants benefited 
arrears ought to be dealt with, and effec- | by the Bill being able to live upon their 
tually. TheActof last year had proved | lands. He must protest against the ar- 
ineffectual for dealing with it, and the|gument used by the noble Earl below 
Government had considered what should | the Gangway, that a Bill of this kind 
be done to remedy that defect. From | demoralized not only those who received 
all quarters of the West of Ireland re- | the money, but those who did not—that 
presentations had reached the Govern- | was to say, that those tenants who had 
ment to the effect that if the land legis- | paid their rents would have a ground of 
lation were to have anychance of working | complaint, as being placed in a worse 
fairly and efficiently, the subject of ar-| position than those who had not. To 
rears must be vigorously and effectually | that opinion he could not assent. This 
dealt with. It was the absolute duty of | Bill was intended to make provision for 
the Government, therefore, to frame | tenants unable to pay antecedent arrears 
a proposal on the subject; and it was’ without loss of their holdings or of the 
unworthy of the noble Marquess and means of carrying on their farms, and 
of the noble Viscount to taunt the Go-| was not intended for the case of those 
vernment with having adopted this Bill who did not require assistance. Those 
from a private Member of the House, who had actually paid were not, and 
of Commons, and to suggest that the! could not be, in the category of tenants 
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unable to pay. The Bill must be a gain 
generally to the landlord; it was also a 
great relief to the tenant. He did not 
say—no one could say—that it was pos- 
sible in every case to prove, without risk 
of mistake, the ability or inability of a 
tenant to pay arrears; but it could be 
done in so many cases, and to so great an 
extent, that it would be impossible for 
dishonest tenants, in any considerable 
numbers, to take advantage of the Bill. 
What was the Amendment of the noble 
Marquess? ‘The noble Marquess was 
willing to take a gift of public money 
made by the House of Commons on a 
certain condition ; he rejected the condi- 
tion, and imagined that he could retain 
the gift. He (the Lord Chancellor) 
ventured to think that would be con- 
trary to the first principle on which 
legislation concerning public money was 
founded. He regarded the Amendment 
of the noble Marquess as fatal to the 
principle of the Bill. 

Lorp INCHIQUIN observed, that the 
Government appeared to be forgetting 
that it was largely in consequence of the 
“no rent’’ manifesto that the arrears 
had reached their present dimensions. 
He maintained that the effect of the Bill 
would be largely to demoralize the Irish 
tenantry, causing those who had paid 
their rents to ask—‘‘,What is the use of 
endeavouring to meet our engagements, 
when those who have persistently refused 
to meet theirs are now put upon as good 
a footing.” If the Bill passed, with the 
Amendment proposed by the noble Mar- 
quess, landlords would be enabled to 
distinguish between tenants who could 
have paid their rents, but had not, and 
tenants who fell into arrears through a 
failure of the harvest. [‘‘ Divide!’’] 
As there were symptoms that the House 
wished to divide, he would not enter at 
any length into the question. 


On Question, ‘‘Thatthe word (‘either’) 
stand part of the Clause?” Their Lord- 
ships divided :—Contents 98; Not-Con- 
tents 169: Majority 71. 
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On the Motion of The Marquess of 
Sauissury, Amendment made, in page 
1, line 11, by leaving out (‘‘ or,”) and 
inserting (‘‘and’’); and after (‘‘ hold- 
ing”’), by inserting— 

“Or of the tenant with the assent of th® 
landlord (such assent to be presumed on th® 
expiration of ten days from the service upon 
the landlord in the prescribed manner of notice 
of such application, in the absence of any notice 
of dissent from such landlord or his agent).’’ 


Amendment moved, 


In page 2, after line 4, to insert as a new 
sub-section—‘‘ Provided that in respect of any 
holdings situated in a townland as to which it 
has been the custom not to pay the current half 
year’s rent until the next subsequent gale had 
legally accrued due, ‘The year expiring as 
aforesaid’ shall be deemed to terminate for the 
purposes of this Act on the first gale day in the 
year 1881."—( Zhe Lord Ventry.) 


Lorpv CARLINGFORD (Lorp Privy 
Szat) said, the more convenient place 
to discuss the Amendment, on which 
there was no difference of opinion be- 
tween the noble Lord and the Govern- 
ment, would be at a later stage of the 
Bill. Sub-section 3 dealt precisely with 
the poiut mentioned by the noble Lord. 

Lorpv VENTRY said, he proposed to 
withdraw his Amendment, with a view 
to bringing it forward on the Report, if 
he should still think the hanging gale 
was not sufficiently protected by Sub- 
section 3. 


Amendment (by leave of the Commit- 
tee) withdrawn. 


Tux Marquess or SALISBURY: My 
Lords, I have one more Amendment 
that I intend to move, and it is the last 
one that I shall propose. It deals with 
a matter of some little difficulty, but of 
considerable importance. The noble and 
learned Lord on the Woolsack told us 
rightly that the principle of the Bill was 
that it should only be applicable to those 
tenants who have no resources from 
which the arrears of rent can be paid. 
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In this respect, however, the Bill rests 
upon a contradiction, because last year 
Parliament passed an Act which gave 
the tenant that which he had never 
possessed before—the right to sell his 
interest in his holding. If the Bill were 
proposing to deal with an insolvent, it 
would certainly require that the person 
seeking to obtain a benefit under it 
should, in the first place, apply all his 
resources to the payment of his debts; 
but he cannot apply all his resources 
for that purpose unless he includes in 
his assets the value of his holding; and 
the value of that holding cannot be 
ascertained without the tenant’s interest 
is sold. It is not proposed by this 
Amendment that the tenant’s interest 
shall be immediately sold; but it would 
be unjust not to take the value of the 
tenant’s interest in some way or another. 
It must be remembered that the value of 
the tenant’s interest is frequently very 
considerable, amounting to 10 or 11 or 
12 years’ purchase, and occasionally 
equalling the value of the fee-simple 
itself; and to leave that very valuable 
property in the tenant’s hands while you 
are clearing off his debts, partly by a 
payment from the State, and partly by 
an uncompensated cancelling of the land- 
lord’s claim, would be very unjust both 
to the State and to the landlord. An- 
other very serious ground of complaint 
is that the Bill as it stands debars the 
landlord, and the landlord alone, from 
selling the tenant’s interest; while it 
leaves it open to the tenant himself, the 
moment the transaction of clearing off 
the arrears has been completed, to sell 
his interest and go off to America or 
elsewhere with the proceeds in his pocket, 
or start in some other line of life by aid 
of the money. And what the tenant 
may do for his own advantage may be 
done by all his creditors. The tenant 
may owe money to his corn dealer, the 
local shopkeeper, or his banker, and 
the moment the tenant’s interest in the 
holding is free they may step in and 
sell the tenant up, and so realize the 
whole of their debt at the expense of the 
State and of the landlord. ‘This state of 
things appears to me to be so unjust 
that it need only be stated to determine 
your Lordships to accept the Amendment 
I propose, which, while, perhaps, it does 
not afford a complete remedy, certainly 
offers a simple solution of the difficulty. 
No doubt the Bill, as I propose that it 
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shall be amended, will still offer a con- 
siderable boon to the tenant, who will 
not merely retain the value of the pre- 
sent state of his holding, but will be 
able to let the arrears remain as a charge 
upon the holding without interest; and 
I do not propose to interfere with that 
part of the provision in favour of the 
tenant. The Amendment will remove a 
great temptation from tenants who are 
not really impecunious to attempt to 
defraud the State in order to get the 
Church Fund, because he would know 
that the moment he sought to realize 
the value of his interest in his holding 
the proceeds would go to his landlord 
and not to his other creditors. I beg to 
move to amend the clause by inserting 
in line 14, after the word “ security,” 
the following words :— 

“ Provided that in the event of the next sub- 
sequent sale of the tenancy, the arrears of rent 
not satisfied by payment under the provisions of 
this Act shall be « sum payable to the landlord 
out of the proceeds of the sale within the mean- 
ing of the Land Law (Ireland) Act, 1881.” 


Amendment moved, 

In page 2, line 14, after (‘‘ security,’’) insert 
—(‘* Provided that in the event of the next 
subsequent sale of the tenancy, the arrears of 
rent not satisfied by payment under the pro- 
visions of this Act shall be a sum payable to 
the landlord out of the proceeds of the sale 
within the meaning of the Land Law (Ireland) 
Act, 1881.’’)—( The Marquess of Salisbury.) 


Lorp CARLINGFORD (Lorp Privy 
Seat): In the view of the Government, 
the objections to the noble Marquess’s 
Amendment are so serious that it is quite 
impossible for us to accept it. The object 
of the Amendment is that the antecedent 
arrears behind the two years 1880-1 
should lie dormant, as a mortgage upon 
the holding, and that, of course, for an 
indefinite time. That is exactly the result 
which the Government think a most ob- 
jectionable one. We want to make a 
clear settlement of the old arrears. If 
these arrears were allowed to lie dormant, 
they would paralyze and depress the 
tenant’s industry and enterprize. When 
the tenant was obliged to sell his in- 
terest he would find an old claim revived 
against him in the shape of a dormant 
mortgage, which would probably swallow 
up the proceeds of the sale which were 
intended to break his fall, and probably 
find him means for emigration. These 
arrears under such a system would come 
on a man at the most inconvenient time, 
when they would be most grievous for 
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him to bear. On the other hand, what 
would the landlord gain? Surely an 
indefinite postponed charge, which might 
not be realized for many years, would 
not be a matter of appreciable value 
to the landlord. But the real answer 
to the noble Marquess is that, in the 
view of the Government, the way sug- 
gested is not the right way of dealing 
with the tenant right, as an asset to 
be taken into account for the tenant’s 
arrears. I would remind your Lordships 
that there is a provision already in the 
Bill that the tenant right should be 
treated as an asset, if the Commissioners 
think proper, for the purpose of deciding 
upon the ability of the tenant to pay, 
and whether he is to have the advantage 
of the Act or not. If his assets, in- 
cluding the value of his tenant right, 
prove his ability to pay within the mean- 
ing of the Bill, then, of course, the per- 
son making the inquiry will pronounce 
him not to have fulfilled the preliminary 
conditions under which the Bill is to 
come into operation, and he will then 
have to fall back on the other provision 
—that of loan instead of gift. The Go- 
vernment hold that indefinite postpone- 
ment, such as is proposed, is likely to 
lead to a great deal of future difficulty ; 
and we should lose by it the great ad- 
vantage of bringing to a final settlement 
the period of difficulty which is com- 
prised in the three years which are dealt 
with under the Bill. 

Fart CAIRNS: My Lords, I am 
sorry the Government cannot accept this 
Amendment; but there are several rea- 
sons which induce me to support it. 
Last year one of the principal features 
of their Land Act was that it inaugurated 
free sale, which was in itself a novel pro- 
position. And what was the main ground 
upon which free sale was recommended 
by those who introduced that measure ? 
Your Lordships will recollect that it was 
that free sale, after all, would be an ex- 
tremely valuable thing for the landlord, 
because it would give him a security 
which he never had had up to that time 
in any part of Ireland for his arrears. 
When the worst came to the worst, and 
the tenant was obliged to sell his hold- 
ing, the landlord, it was said, would be 
recouped his arrears out of the proceeds 
of the sale. But, before a year has 
passed, the Government bring forward 
this Bill, which says that that security 
of the landlord shall be no security at 
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all. That is not dealing fairly with the 
landlord. Now, without resorting to 
hard words, and accusing the Govern- 
ment of a breach of faith, I conceive 
myself bound in honour to those who 
accepted that principle to see that they 
are protected in the enjoyment of the 
only benefit offered them last year. But 
even from the tenant’s point of view, is 
the clause, as it stands, an advantageous 
one? Not at all. If the proceeds of 
the sale of a holding do not go to the 
landlord in payment of arrears, they 
will go to the tenant’s other creditors— 
the gombeen man, the banker, and the 
shopkeeper—and the tenant will be no 
better off than before. It is simply a 
controversy between two classes of credi- 
tors—the landlords on the one side, who 
at present have the right by law, and 
the other class of creditors who have no 
right by law, but who will have it if 
your Lordships pass the Bill as it stands. 
Another reason why the Government 
might accept the Amendment is that it 
is entirely consistent with the principle 
of the Bill, inasmuch as it cannot lead 
to evictions. The landlord will not be 
able, under this Amendment, to evict a 
tenant in order to realize his mortgage. 
The Amendment, moreover, will possess 
the great advantage of getting rid in 
the simplest fashion of one of the most 
difficult questions arising under the Bill 
—namely, how far the value of the ten- 
ancy is to be looked upon as an asset ? 
If the holding is worth anything, the 
arrears will be paid; if it is worthless, 
they will not. The noble Lord opposite 
says the payment of the arrears might 
fall at a time very inconvenient for the 
tenant. But surely the justice of the 
case requires at least what was provided 
in the Act of last year—namely, that the 
arrears due to the landlord should be a 
first charge upon the proceeds of the 
sale. 

Toe Eart or KIMBERLEY: My 
Lords, the noble and learned Earl ap- 
pears to forget what this Bill really pro- 
poses todo. It proposes that the State 
shall make a gift to the landlord in con- 
sideration of his giving the tenant cer- 
tain arrears. Now, I do not see in that 
proposal any infringement of the Act of 
last year. The question is merely whe- 
ther the proceeding is in itself a just 
one. To say again that only the tenant’s 
ordinary creditors—the gombeen man, 
the shopkeeper, &c.—will benefit by 
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the Bill, is to assume that the tenant will 
be leaving his holding as a bankrupt, 
which is surely going too far. As for 
the question of evictions, it seems to me 
that the continuance of the arrears in 
the shape of a dormant mortgage will 
give the landlord a positive inducement 
to evict. I hope your Lordships will not 
agree to the Amendment of the noble 
Marquess. 

Tue Maravess or WATERFORD 
said, he would remind the Government 
that there was a great danger of other 
creditors than the landlord selling up 
the tenant. The number of Civil Bill 
suits in 1879 was 149,343, of which only 
9,611 were instituted by the landlords for 
the non-payment of rent, and in 1880 
125,000, of which only 9,856 were for 
the recovery of land by the landlord. The 
noble Earl (the Earl of Kimberley) said 
that as the landlord was receiving a gift, 
he was, at any rate, getting some equiva- 
lent for the security that was being taken 
away. But it was usual to give people 
the choice whether they would accept a 
gift or not. That, however, was not 
done under the Bill. Moreover, the gift 
would be a very small proportion of 
what the landlords might fairly expect 
to receive from their tenants. The worst 
point in that clause as it stood was that, 
unless the noble Marquess’s Amend- 
ment was adopted, it would go directly 
against the honest tenant. It was abso- 
lutely necessary that the Amendment 
should be accepted, even for the protec- 
tion of the tenants themselves. There 
were many instances in which the fact 
of a tenant owing money to his landlord 
was the only protection to him against 
being sold up by other creditors. 

THe Marquess or LANSDOWNE 
said, with reference to the bearing on 
the position of the landlord of the Amend- 
ment which had been previously carried 
at the instance of the noble Marquess 
(the Marquess of Salisbury), he thought 
that in the case of the landlord who of 
his own free will had joined with the 
tenant in obtaining a composition, it 
was going rather far to say that it should 
of necessity be a part of the settlement 
that he should keep a lien on the 
tenant’s holding. Looking at the pro- 
posed Amendment from a practical point 
of view, what was the advantage it 
would give the landlord? It would 
hold out to him the more or less remote 
prospect of recovering debt from his 
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tenant after a length of time which it 
was impossible to estimate. The land- 
lord would be put in the invidious posi- 
tion of a cat watching a mouse in order 
to pounce on the tenant for the part of 
the debt which might be due when he 
sold his holding. Nothing could be more 
likely than that to prolong the agitation, 
which they were all anxious to allay. 
The landlord would retain a lien upon 
the holding, and whenever the tenant 
wished to sell, the landlord would take 
part of the purchase money. Whatever 
they might think of the tenant right 
custom, one of its advantages was that 
it gave the broken-down tenant who left 
his holding the means of emigrating or 
otherwise starting afresh in life. But if 
they told him beforehand that the small 
sum to which he was entitled was to be 
appropriated for the satisfaction of those 
ancient debts, they would place him in 
a very uncomfortable and disadvan- 
tageous position indeed. He did not see 
why the tenant in this case should not be 
treated as in the case of a bankrupt who 
had got his certificate. The whole prin- 
ciple of the Bill was that the whitewash- 
ing of a tenant should be an effectual 
one. 

Eart CAIRNS said, there was no 
analogy between such a man and an 
ordinary bankrupt. He did not look 
upon a tenant in such circumstances as 
a bankrupt. He was in possession of 
his tenant right, and was he going to 
be allowed to keep that and, at the same 
time, get his certificate? Supposing the 
Bill to pass without that Amendment, 
and that, at the next Quarter Sessions, 
the gombeen man sought to sell the 
tenant’s holdings, the proceeds of which 
might be £200, the gombeen man would 
take possession, and the landlord would 
be deprived of that which ought to have 
paid his rent. That was not a remote 
contingency ; it might happen three 
months hence. 


On Question? Their Lordships di- 


vided : —Contents 120; Not-Contents 45 : 
Majority 75. 
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Amendment moved, 

In page 2, sub-section (3), line 18, after 
(“ rent,”’) insert (“ not specifically appropriated 
to any prior gale of rent.’’)—(The Viscount 
Gough.) 


Lorp CARLINGFORD (Lorp Privy 
Seat) said, the proposed Amendment 
would disarrange the Bill, and spoil the 
structure of the clause without any suffi- 
cient object. 

THe Marquess or LANSDOWNE 
appealed to the noble Viscount not to 
press his Amendment. 


Amendment (by leave of the Commit- 
tee) withdrawn. 


Tue Marquess or WATERFORD, 
in moving an Amendment in page 2, 
sub-section (3), line 24, said, his Amend- 
ment was to carry out the intention of 
the Government, as stated by the Lord 
Privy Seal, and to save the ‘ hanging 
gale” for the landlord. The clause, as 
it stood at present, had exactly the 
contrary effect, and confiscated the 
“hanging gale.” He thought this 
clause in the Bill had been drawn by 
an English lawyer who did not under- 
stand what the term “hanging gale” 
meant. If the clause remained as it 
stood in the Bill, landlords, in order to 
protect themselves, would have to refuse 
permission to their tenants to apply to 
the Court for money to pay their arrears, 
in order to prevent their hanging gales 
being lost without compensation, 
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Amendment moved, 

In e 2, sub-section (3), line 24, leave out 
from (“ where ’’) to end of the sub-section, and 
insert (‘‘ according to the ordinary course of 
dealing between the landlord and tenant of a 
holding, the rent of such holding has actually 
been paid at some time after the day on which it 
became legally due, the rent which according 
to such usual course of dealing ought to be paid 
in the year one thousand eight hundred and 
eighty-one, shall, for the purposes of this section, 
be deemed the rent payable in respect of the 
year expiring as aforesaid.’’) — (Zhe Marquess 
of Waterford.) 

THe Marqvess or LANSDOWNE 
said, he thought that the suggestion of 
the noble Marquess opposite was worthy 
the consideration of the Government, 
and that it would be desirable if the 
language of the clause could be made 
more clear and intelligible than at pre- 
sent. The clause was, he believed, in- 
tended to deal with abnormal arrears 
which had arisen from adverse seasons, 
and not with customary arrears, which 
existed when there was a hanging gale. 
The Bill as it now stood would have the 
effect of taking from the landlord the 
arrears which, in the ordinary course 
of dealing, were left outstanding. 

Lorp CARLINGFORD (Lorp Privy 
Szat) said, he must admit that this was 
a most distracting clause. He felt sure 
that there was no difference of intention 
between the noble Marquess and the 
Government on this point. They wished 
as well as he to save the hanging gale ; 
but he was not willing to give up words 
which had been carefully considered by 
the Irish Law Officers. 

Eart CAIRNS supported the Amend- 
ment. 

Tuz Marquess or WATERFORD 
said, he had heard that three extremely 
clever men read the 8rd sub-section in 
three different ways, and all opposed to 
one another; the sub-section was so 
fearfully complicated, and if noble and 
learned Lords in that House could not 
understand it, how could they expect the 
Sub - Commissioners to do so? He 
thought it was very hard to impose the 
duty of explaining such a sub-section 
upon the Commissioners. His Amend- 
ment would make the sub-section per- 
fectly plain, and he must, therefore, 
press it. 

Tue Duxe or ABERCORN said, he 
should support the Amendment. 

Tae Eart or BELMORE said, with 
reference to the remarks of the noble 
Duke, that he had not described a hang- 


The Marquess of Waterford 
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ing gale quite correctly. He had a 
hanging gale himself on one of his 
estates. It was when the rent which 
accrued due legally, say, on March 25th, 
was not asked for till after Michaelmas. 
It did not arise from any indulgence, 
but from the fact that the harvest could 
not be turned into money before the six 
months ran out, when the gale days 
were the old onesin March and Septem- 
ber, instead of in May and November, 
as was now generally the case. Great 
attention was required to the clause, as 
it was a serious matter. 

Toe LORD CHANCELLOR pro- 
posed a verbal Amendment in the clause 
as it stood, and promised that the matter 
should be considered by the Govern- 
ment before the Report. 

Tue Marquess or WATERFORD 
said, he would accept the alteration, 
without prejudice to his rights on the 
Report to adhere to his Amendment in 
its present form. 


Amendment (by leave of the Commit- 
tee) withdrawn. 


Amendment moved, 

In page 3, sub-section 6, line 7, after 
(**money,”’) insert (‘* Provided always, that 
where two or more parties are entitled to the 
arrears the Land Commission shall have power 
to decide the rights of the parties, and the pro- 
portion in which the said arrears shall be divided 
amongst them.’’)—( The Earl of Donoughmore.) 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
was not sure that the particvlar words 
of the Amendment might not be at- 
tended with some difficulty, as in the 
case of a dispute between a mortgagor 
and mortgagee. He saw no objection 
to the principle. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 2 (Modification in case of 
evicted tenant when restored to hold- 
ing). 

On the Motionof The Earl of Donouacu- 
morE, Amendment made, in line 18, after 
(‘‘apply,”) by inserting (‘‘ jointly with 
his landlord.’’) 


Amendment moved, 


In page 3, line 16, after (‘‘sold,’’) insert 
(“subject always to compliance by the tenant 
with the conditions in the seventy-first section 
of the Landlord and Tenant Law Amendment 
(Ireland) Act, 1860, as to the payment and 
lodgment of rent and costs.”’)—(Zhe Karl of 
Donoughmore. ) 
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Lorpv CARLINGFORD (Lorp Privy 
Szat) said, he could not accept the 
Amendment of the noble Earl. 


Amendment (by leave of the Commit- 
tee) withdrawn. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clause 3 agreed to. 


PART II. 
SuPpPLEMENTAL Provisions. 


Clause 4 (Powers of Land Commis- 
sion). 

Amendment moved, 

At end of Clause, insert—(‘‘ The Land Com- 
mission may of its own motion, or shall, on the 
application of any party to any proceedings 
pending before it, unless it considers such 
application fgivolous and vexatious, state a case 
in respect of any question of law arising in 
such proceedings, and refer the same for the 
consideration and decision of Her Majesty’s 
Court of Appeal in Ireland.’’)—(The Earl of 
Milltown.) 


Tae LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
thought that the Amendment was un- 
necessary, inasmuch as all the points 
that the tribunal would have to decide 
would turn on mere questions of fact and 
of practice. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
he thought it highly probable that 
questions of law would arise, and he 
could not conceive anything more mon- 
strous or unreasonable than that men 
without any special legal knowledge 
should have to decide questions of law, 
while the parties concerned had no right 
of appeal. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, 
he would repeat that the Sub-Com- 
missioners would not have to decide on 
questions of law. Their jurisdiction was 
confined to questions of fact. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 5 (Delegation of powers of 
Land Commission). 


THe Marquess or WATERFORD 
said, that the Sub-Commissioners might 
give the money of the landlords or the 
money of the State to tenants whose 
cases ought not to come under the Bill 
at all. They knew how the Sub-Com- 
missioners had acted, and that they 
would give a decision against the land- 
lords if they could. Therefore, there 
ought to be an appeal from their deci- 
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sions on questions of fact as well as of 
law. 


Amendment moved, in page 4, lines 
25 and 26, leave out (‘‘on matters of 
law.””)—( The Marquess of Waterford.) 


Lorpv CARLINGFORD (Lory Prarvy 
Szar) said, that the object of confining 
the appeal to matters of law was to save 
great expense and delay. After the 
Amendment moved by the noble Mar- 
quess opposite earlier in the evening 
had been carried there was no necessity 
for the present Amendment. 

Tue Eart or LIMERICK said, he 
held that the Amendment was required 
in order to secure uniformity in decisions. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
might point out that, as nothing could 
be done under the Bill as it had now 
been altered without the consent of the 
landlord, there could be no need in his 
interest for an appeal on matters of fact. 
It seemed to him that the name of the 
Sub-Commissioners appeared to act on 
some noble Lords like a red rag on a 
bull. 

Lorpv BRABOURNE said, he could 
not admit that any great confidence was 
to be placed in the wisdom and justice of 
the Sub-Commissioners, whose decisions 
had been characterized by anything but 
equality or general fairness. Rents had, 
in many cases, been largely reduced, 
which had been paid without complaint 
for 50, and even 100 years, and it could 
not be a matter of surprise if dissatis- 
faction existed in consequence. He had 
had occasion lately to make certain ani- 
madversions upon the conduct of the 
Sub-Commissioners, not one of which 
had been satisfactorily answered, or, 
indeed, answered at all. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Tue Eart or KILMOREY said, he 
begged to propose an Amendment to 
exclude the Sub-Commissioners from 
being delegated by the Land Commis- 
sion to carry out the preliminary in- 
quiries under the Act. He could quite 
sympathize with the desire of Her 
Majesty’s Government to expedite the 
business of the Commission; but con- 
sidering what they had repeatedly been 
told of the doings of the Sub-Commis- 
sioners, he thought their Lordships 
would advise that these wide powers 
should not be delegated at their in- 
dividual discretion. 


H 
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Amendment moved, in page 4, line 80, | 
leave out (‘‘ or of a Sub-Commission.”’) 
—(TZhe Earl of Kilmorey.) | 

Lorpv CARLINGFORD (Lorp Privy 
Seat) said, he opposed the Amendment, 
on the grounds that it would be incon- | 
venient in its operation, and conse- 
quently injurious to the Bill. It would 
forbid the Land Commission employing | 
a single one of the whole number. of| 
48 Sub-Commissioners in Ireland. He! 
warmly protested against the language 
he had heard used in the House with 
regard to the Sub-Commissioners—as, 
for example, that ‘‘ if they could give a 
decision against the Jandlord, of course 
they will.” Such language was totally 
and absolutely unjust, and based on no 
evidence whatever. It was grounded 
solely on a certain number of worthless 
stories to which the noble Lord on the 
Cross Benches (Lord Brabourne) treated 
them the other night. To treat their 
Sub-Commissioners in the way they were 
being treated by some noble Lords in 
that House was not worthy of the House 
of Lords, and was highly prejudicial to 
the administration of this law in Ireland. 

Eart FORTESCUE said, he thought 
the noble Lord had protested too much. 
It was a strange thing that three out of 
the 48 Sub-Commissioners had been ap- 
pointed from among the supporters of 
the Solicitor General for Ireland. Al- 
ready it had been proved that the Sub- 
Commissioners had shown themselves 
partizans. £700 a-year for only one 
year certainly was not enough to secure 
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which had been supplied to him, and he 
should be ashamed to make any state- 
ment that he did not believe to be true. 
The attack made by the Lord Privy Seal 
was a little too hard, when it was re- 
membered that the noble Lord had not 
been able to adduce any evidence in 
contradiction of the criticisms upon the 
Sub-Commissioners. With regard to the 
Amendment, he thought that entirely 
to omit the Sub-Commissions from the 
clause would be attended with incon- 
venience; and, therefore, he hoped some 
compromise would be arrived at—as, for 
instance, the insertion of the words 
‘being a barrister-at-law” after the 
word ‘‘Sub-Commission,” which would 
secure that only those should be in- 
trusted with the investigations under 
this Bill who were above the class of 
men of whom complaints were prin- 
cipally made. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR said, 
he could not conceive what possible 
relevancy there was in the remarks of 
the noble Earl (Earl Forteseue) to the 
question before the Committee. They 
were not considering the question of 
salaries, but he did not think that £700 
a-year was so very parsimonious a 
salary. The question was whether these 
Sub-Commissioners were honest men ; 
and when he heard the impeachment of 
their integrity by the noble Lord on the 
Cross Benches (Lord Brabourne), and 
| when he heard the answer of the Lord 
| Privy Seal, he thought the impeachment 
most unworthy, and the answer most 


the services of men of sufficient ability | complete. It was not shown that they 
to perform the heavy and responsible had done anything wrong, unless it was 
duties intrusted to them. This was not | Wrong to make areduction of 21 per 
the first time they had seen the Prime | cent on the average when the County 
Minister exercising a miserable parsi- | Court Judges had made a reduction of 
mony, unconscious of the importance of |22 per cent on the average. He did 
appointing men who would command | 2°t know whether they were right or 
the confidence of the general public. | Wrong; but if you were to infer want of 

Lorp BRABOURNE denied the state- | integrity from a reduction of 21 per cent 
ment that the attacks made upon the | 9 the average, you must a fortiori infer 
Sub-Commissioners were grounded on| Want of integrity in the case of the 
unworthy stories without evidence to/| larger reduction, and then they were 


support them. For his part, when he! landed in a very serious imputation in- 
called attention to the subject on a | deed, not only on the Sub-Commis- 


former occasion he was able to cor-| Sioners, but on all the County Court 
roborate every statement he made; but, | Judges in Treland. Anything _ to his 
in the present condition of Ireland, he ™ind more odious, more utterly indefen- 
could not think of giving the names of | Sible and unjustifiable than this kind of 
his informants, although he had told the imputation he could not conceive. They 


Lord Privy Seal that he would be happy | ™ust necessarily, if they were to have an 
to do so, in confidence, in every case Act of Parliament of this kind adminis- 


which he had mentioned. He had not tered at all, have a considerable number 
brought forward one quarter of the cases of persons to administer it. Forty-eight 
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persons were selected by as honourable 
men as any who sat in their Lordships’ 
House. He did not think that there was 
anyone who would attribute either to 
Mr. Forster or to Lord Cowper anything 
dishonourable. That being so, on what 
ground were the Sub-Commissioners 
charged with want of integrity? At- 
tacks, reiterated again and again, upon 
subordinate officers of the law, who 
could not defend themselves, and whose 
decisions were subject to appeal, were, 
to his mind, intolerable, and the only 
ground possible was, because some 
of them were in particular Profes- 
sions—barristers practising on certain 
Circuits, or solicitors or other persons 
who, in the exercise of the privilege of 
Englishmen, had taken part in favour of 
one Party*or another at a particular 
election? Well, if they had belonged 
to the Party to which the noble Lord be- 
longed, although he sat on the Cross 
Benches, they would at least have es- 
caped the charge of the motives now 
cast upon them. Englishmen were wont 
to boast that they lived in so pure an 
atmosphere of public opinion that per- 
sons holding positions of a judicial or 
quasi-judicial character got credit for an 
honest intention to discharge their du- 
ties, even if in the exercise of the privi- 
leges of British citizens they had taken 
an active part previously in political 
affairs. Were not their Judges ap- 
pointed from men who had been active 
on one side of politics or the other— 
many of them advocates of the Govern- 
ment—and did they not wait at least till 
something was done plainly contrary to 
their duty before they brought their 
political antecedents against them by 
way of impeachment? He had heard 
nothing except as to the political or pro- 
fessional antecedents of these men—not 
one word as to the way in which they 
had done their duty—except that they 
had made reductions of rent, being at a 
somewhat lower average of reduction 
than that made by the County Court 
Judges. They could not get on without 
the Sub-Commissioners. ‘l'hey could not 
do the work under this Bill without them, 
and any man whom they might possibly 
appoint, if pursued with the same viru- 
lence of Party spirit, would be open to 
the same imputations. 

Te Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
that if the noble and learned Lord ima- 
gined that the criticisms that had been 
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cast upon the Sub-Commissionefs pro- 
ceeded either from Party spirit, or were 
the eccentricities of any particular Peer, 
he was very much mistaken. He could 
assure the noble and learned Lord that 
long before the question was raised in 
that House many noble Lords had been 
watching the proceedings of the Com- 
missioners, and the language that had 
been held upon the subject rested upon 
the evidence that had been taken before 
the Committee of their Lordships. The 
noble and learned Lord on the Woolsack 
and the noble Lord the Lord Privy Seal 
forgot that Members of that House had 
been inquiring into the effect of recent 
legislation in Ireland, and that they had 
an opportunity of judging of the pro- 
ceedings of the Sub-Commissioners from 
evidence given before the Committee, 
and it was from that evidence that noble 
Lords had spoken of the Sub-Commis- 
sioners in language which, he admitted, 
would not be used with respect to any 
ordinary judicial authority. One broad 
circumstance, which had left upon his 
mind the belief that the Sub-Commis- 
sioners had not been acting—he did not 
wish to make any imputations upon their 
integrity—but acting unmistakeably in 
a non-judicial spirit, was that it was im- 
possible to ascertain upon what princi- 
ple their decisions were formed. They 
had carefully concealed the process of 
reasoning by which they arrived at their 
conclusions. It was always the practice 
for Judges to explain clearly the grounds 
for their decisions, but this had not been 
done by the Sub-Commissioners. When 
they found that these persons concealed 
the reasons for their decisions, and when 
they found those decisions coinciding 
with the views of a particular Party, was 
it surprising that they should infer that 
Party feeling had some influence on their 
minds, that their decisions were political 
in their intention, and that it was not 
their object to do simple justice between 
man and man, but to forward aims which 
they believed to be advantageous, and 
which they desired, in Party interests, to 
secure? There was another ground which 
confirmed that view of the action of the 
Sub-Commissioners. In announcing the 
appointment of the noble Viscount oppo- 
site (Viscount Monck)—whom they were 
glad tosee appointed, although they would 
rather not see strong partizans added to 
the Commission—the Prime Minister 
said that he found no Tory qualified for 
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the Commission ; and he went on to say 
that he could find no Tory who was dis- 

osed to administer the Act in the spirit 
in which it had been passed by Parlia- 
ment. He would ask if that were ajudi- 
cial and impartial spirit? If they were 
appointing Judges to try poaching cases, 
and only great game preservers were 
appointed to that office, would it be a 
sufficient defence to say that game pre- 
servers were specially to be trusted to 
administer the Act in the spirit in which 
it was passed? In every department of 
the Civil and Criminal Law Judges were 
appointed, not to administer any Act in 
the particular spirit, either of a Party, 
or of a majority, or of a Minister, but to 
do simple justice without any recognition 
of politics or Party. He confessed that, 
in spite of the perfervid protestations of 
the noble and learned Lord, he was con- 
vinced that the Sub-Commissioners dif- 
fered from other judicial persons—no 
doubt, with the highest integrity—in 
that they were pursuing political ob- 
jects, and were not administering justice 
between landlord and tenant. If im- 
putations were made against the Sub- 
Commissioners the Government had only 
themselves to blame. In America judi- 
cial appointments were usually made for 
political motives, but the practice in this 
country had been different. The Govern- 
ment had strained the English practice 
and leaned to the American in many of 
these appointments. He might espe- 
cially refer to the appointment of. three 
of the leading supporters of the Solicitor 
General for Ireland, who had avowedly 
gone to the country on the question of 
the reduction of rents. Such actions as 
that forced comments upon the Sub- 
Commissioners against which the Go- 
vernment were now protesting so much. 
He regretted deeply the effect of the 
appointments. It might be that the 
effect of the decisions had been exagge- 
rated; but for that exaggeration the 
Government had by their unhappy selec- 
tions drawn upon these tribunals an 
amount of suspicion of which they would 
not easily get rid. 


Amendment negatived. 
Clause agreed to. 
Clauses 6 to 13, inclusive, agreed to. 


Amendment moved, 


After Clause 13, insert as a new clause— 
(“‘ After the tenant has obtained a release from 
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arrears by the operation of this Act such re- 
lease shall be a bar to all proceedings by any 
creditor or creditors to recover by sale of the 
tenancy or goodwill any debt or debts which 
may have been contracted by the tenant before 
the date of the last gale day in the year one 
thousand eight hundred and eighty-one.”)— 
(The Earl of Milltown.) 

Lorp CARLINGFORD (Lorp Privy 
Szat) said, there was more than one 
reason for the rejection of this proposal, 
and the Government could not accept it. 
If they deprived the creditors of their 
legal rights they would drive them to 
take summary proceedings of another 
kind. 


Amendment negatived. 
Clauses 14 to 17, inclusive, agreed to. 


PART III. 
EMIGRATION. 


Clause 18 (Power of guardians to bor- 
row for emigration). 

Lorv DUNSANY, in moving to 
amend the clause by inserting in line 40, 
after the word (“ Ireland,”’) the words— 
( or other public body, whether incorporated by 

Royal Charter or Act of Parliament, or not 
approved by the Land Commission or the Lord 
Lieutenant,’’) 
said, the Western Unions, which princi- 
pally contained the distressed districts- 
had for their Boards of Guardians per- 
sons who were chiefly Land Leaguers, 
and who objected to emigration. To 
leave the working of the Act in their 
hands would render it simply inope- 
rative. 

Amendment moved, 

In page 10, line 40, after (‘‘ Ireland,”) insert 
(“or any other public body, whether incorpo- 
rated by Royal Charter or Act of Parliament, or 
not approved by the Land Commission or the 
Lord Lieutenant.’’)—(The Lord Dunsany.) 

Lorp CARLINGFORD (Lorp Privy 
Szat) explained that the clause was an 
amendment of the Poor Law Act of 
1879, and that, therefore, they could 
not possibly bring the bodies mentioned 
in the Amendment under the clause. 
He believed that the views of the Guar- 
dians of the Western districts of Ireland 
had considerably altered of late on the 
subject of emigration ; they now, under 
proper conditions, favoured it. The 
Amendment, however, was wltra vires in 
that House, as a question of public 
money was involved. 


Amendment negatived 
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Amendment moved, in page 11, line 2, 
leave out (‘‘ persons,”’) and insert (‘‘fami- 
lies.””)—( Zhe Lord Oranmore and Browne.) 


Lorp CARLINGFORD (Lorp Privy 
Sxat) said, he agreed in the importance 
of family emigration, and no doubt 
much would be done in that direction. 
The substitution of the word ‘ fami-- 
lies’ for ‘‘ persons” would be incon 
venient. 


Amendment (by leave of the Commit- 
tee) withdrawn. 

Clause agreed to. 

Remaining clauses agreed to. 


The Report of the Amendments to be 
received 7o-morrow; and Standing Order 
No. XXXYV. to be considered in order 
to its being dispensed with; Bill to be 
printed as amended. (No. 213.) 


House adjourned at half past Eleven 
o'clock, till To-morrow, 
Eleven o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
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MINUTES. ]|—Surrry—considered in Committee 
—Civin Service Estimares—Class II.— 
Sararres AND Expenses or Cryin Derarrt- 
MENTS, Votes 25 to 33. 

Resolutions [July 28] reported. 

Private Briuzis (by Order)—Considered—Third 
Reading —-Dover Harbour; Metropolitan 
Street Improvements Act, 1877 (Amend- 
ment) *, and passed. 

Puntic Brrts — Ordered — Mercantile Marine 
Fund (Charges) *. 

Second Reading—Poor Law Amendment * [251] ; 
Artizans’ Dwellings * [255]. 

Committee—Report—Customs and Inland Reve- 
nue (7e-comm.) [239]. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 
ae as, 
DOVER HARBOUR BILL (dy Order). 
CONSIDERATION. 
Bill considered. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That Standing Orders 223 and 243 be sus- 
pended, and that the Bill be now read the third 
time.” —(Sir Charles Forster.) 
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Genzrat Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, he had given his best attention to 
this amended Bill; and he was very 
sorry to say that the changes made in 
it were very small indeed, and that it 
fell very short of what it ought to be. 
This result might have been expected 
from the course followed in regard to 
this Bill. The Standing Orders of the 
House, framed for the purpose of pre- 
venting bad Private Bill legislation, had 
been cast away, and the Committees on 
the Bill were necessarily imperfect and 
insufficient for investigation. For a good 
many years he had taken great interest 
in Dover Harbour, and he had served 
on the Select Committee which inquired 
into the matter in 1875. From the in- 
quiries then made it was quite clear that 
a harbour on the plan then proposed 
was quite insufficient and this proposal, 
very similar to the former, was equally 
unsuitable. On this account, and be- 
cause he believed that the Dover Har- 
bour Board was by no means fitted to 
carry out this great National work, he 
objected to the present Bill. More- 
over, he did not believe that the Dover 
Harbour Board had either credit or pro- 
perty available for providing the money 
that would be necessary for the con- 
struction of the harbour. It was brought 
out very clearly in 1875 that the pro- 
perty of the Dover Harbour Board was 
even at that time pledged to such an 
extent that it would be difficult for the 
Board to obtain any further advances of 
money from either the public or from 
the Public Works Loan Commissioners. 
Then, again, no proof had been given by 
the promoters of the Bill that the piers 
proposed to be constructed would be 
sufficient for the purpose of forming the 
harbour on the scale set forth in the 
Petition of the Dover Board. And, in 
regard to the cc2t, he might mention 
that a smaller proposal than the one 
now made had been estimated to require 
an amount of capital considerably larger 
than that stated for the present works. 
He, for one, had no confidence in the 
estimates of the Dover Harbour Board. 
Moreover, he was convinced that a satis- 
factory harbour could not be constructed 
at Dover for many times the sum for 
which it was proposed to carry out this 
scheme. Further, that no harbour of 
a satisfactory character could be con- 
structed in Dover Bay which did not 
cover a large area. In the next place, 
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he objected to the period which the 
Dover Harbour Board was allowed for 
the completion of the works. Fifteen 
years were to be allowed before their 
rights under the Bill should lapse, and 
he submitted that there was no prece- 
dent for giving a municipal authority so 
long a period for failing to carry on the 
works. In 1875, when a similar pro- 
posal was before Parliament, the period 
for the completion of the works was 
much more limited, and the greatest 
care was then taken to protect the rights 
of the public. There could be no doubt 
that the influence of the Warden of the 
Cinque Ports, who was the Head of the 
Dover Harbour Board, as well as Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, had 
been long in operation in favour of a 
harbour being constructed, without due 
regard to the works being of that kind 
which would provide for an efficient 
refuge. There was another point which 
it was also desirable he should mention. 
On the last occasion when the Bill came 
before the House, the right hon. Gentle- 
man the President of the Board of Trade 
(Mr. Chamberlain) thought it right to 
say that it was not desirable to interfere 
with the provisions of the Bill with re- 
gard to the mode in which it was pro- 
posed to carry out the works. ‘This 
view of the Head of the great Depart- 
ment which had control over all harbours 
of the Kingdom was to be regretted ; 
and he was sorry to add that the Com- 
mittees of the House of Commons and 
Lords to whom the Bill had been re- 
ferred had looked upon the matter in 
the same unsatisfactory light. Now, he 
(Sir George Balfour) submitted that 
public interests were deeply involved in 
the mode of executing the Dover Har- 
bour Works. For instance, the defences 
of Dover were dependent on a powerful 
battery now in progress at the head of 
the Admiralty Pier, which must form a 
part of the proposed harbour, and until 
such time as they had a Report from the 
Secretary of State for War as to what 
form the extension of Dover Harbour 
was necessary in order to provide for 
the efficient action of the National De- 
fences, they ought not to pass the pre- 
sent Bill. The Government had already 
expended £130,000 in the erection of 
this fort and batteries at the end of the 
Admiralty Harbour Pier, and he be- 
lieved that an additional expenditure of 
about £100,000 would have to be in- 
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curred before those defences were com- 


pleted. In his opinion, these works 
would not be adequate when the pro- 
pees piers were finished, and further 

efensive works would then still be re- 
quired if the piers proposed for the new 
harbour were ever completed. But the 
Secretary of State for War had never 
been consulted on the effect of these 
works on the defensive works. Then, 
again, he objected strongly to any tolls, 
dues, or fees being levied for the pur- 
poses of the Bill until such time as the 
works were completed. It was not in 
accordance with the ancient practice of 
the House to allow parties to levy tolls 
until the purposes for which they were 
required were carried out. But for 15 
years, under the present Bill, the Dover 
Harbour Board would have the power of 
imposing a considerable amount of taxa- 
tion on the traffic between England and 
France without giving the public any 
advantage. He knew very well that in 
that thin and wearied House he should 
receive very little support; but he in- 
tended to leave a record of his decided 
objection to the scheme, as proposed, 
and to this end to submit a Resolution 
giving expression to his objection to the 
Bill to this effect— 

‘¢That it is not desirable to confer on the 
Dover Harbour Board the powers sought for in 
this Bill, to construct a Harbour in Dover Bay, 
because this Board, by its constitution, is not 
suited for supervising or managing a great 
national work ; and, finally, that there are im- 
portant public rights involved in this objection- 
able scheme, which will be seriously injured by 
this Bill being passed.” j 
He begged to move that Resolution as 
an Amendment to the Motion. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word ‘‘ That,’’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“it is not desirable to confer on the Dover 
Harbour Board the powers sought for in this 
Bill, to construct a Harbour in Dover Bay, 
because this Board, by its constitution, is not 
suited for supervising or managing a great 
national work; and, finally, that there are 
important public rights involved in this ob- 
jectionable scheme, which will be seriously 
injured by this Bill being passed,’’—(Sir George 
Balfour,) 

—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 

Mr. FRESHFIELD said, that the 
hon. and gallant Member for Kincardine- 
shire (General Sir George Balfour) had 
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always been an opponent of the Dover 
Harbour ; but his objections seemed to 
him (Mr. Freshfield) to beof a naturethat 
were not likely to receive any consider- 
able amount of support from the House. 


The hon. and gallant Gentleman ob- | 


jected to the measure on every possible 
ground. The proposed harbour was too 
small; it ought, at least, to be ten times 
the size. Now, the promoters of the 
Bill had experienced great difficulty in 
bringing the harbour up to its present 
point. Ten years ago, the Bill brought 
in by the Harbour Board was opposed 
by the Government because they thought 
that, being called on to contribute to the 
work, they ought to have charge of it; 
but, since then, the Harbour Board had 
ceased to ask for Government assistance, 
and the measure now introduced received 
the support of the Government. In the 
next place, the hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman said the Harbour Board had 
no funds; and he further complained of 
their proposal to levy tolls. Now, his 


(Mr. Freshfield’s) belief was that the | 


Dover Harbour Board had sufficient 
means and resources, and that they.would 
be able to construct the harbour. Then 
the hon. and gallant Member went on 
to say that the adoption of this scheme 
would prejudice the defences of the 
country. But he (Mr. Freshfield ven- 
tured to say that the harbour could not 
interfere with any scheme of National 
Defence the Government might desire to 
carry out. A great deal of money had 
already been spent upon fortifications 
at Dover, especially with a view to the 
proposed harbour; and the two Rail- 
way Companies which were there were 
extending their works. It was just 
at that moment that the hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman came forward to op- 
pose this Bill; but upon what sub- 
stantial ground it was difficult to under- 
stand. He would not take up more of 
the time of the House, because he knew 
very well that the hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman would have the satisfaction of 
finding himself in a minority of one. He 
did not believe that the hon. and gallant 
Member would find anybody to support 
him. 
Question put, and agreed to. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Queen’s Consent signified. 
Bill read the third time, and passed. 


{Juxy 31, 1882} 
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QUESTIONS. 


| 
SOHO ome 

| 

| PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO- 

| PERTY (IRELAND) ACT, 1881—MR. 


| JAMES MURPHY. 


| Mr. O’KELLY asked the Chief Secre- 
_ tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
| Whether, in view of the releasé of Mr. 
| John Gannon, of Kilmore, county Ros- 
' common, he can now advise the release 
of Mr. James Murphy, who was arrested 
| at the same time and on the same charge 
|as Mr. Gannon; and, whether, in view 
| of the fact that Mr. Murphy has now 
| been imprisoned on suspicion for a 
_ period of seven months, he will give his 
| earliest attention to Mr. Murphy’s case? 
Mr. TREVELYAN : Sir, His Excel- 
| leney fully considered James Murphy’s 
| case on the 18th instant, and decided that 
| he could not at present order his release. 


| POOR LAW (IRELAND)—THE CHAIR. 
MAN OF THE CARLOW BOARD OF 
GUARDIANS. 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether any repre- 
sentations have been made to the Local 
Government Board with respect to the 
conduct of Mr. R. C. Brown, the Chair- 
man of the Carlow Board of Guardians, 
in refusing to put from the Chair a Re- 
solution censuring the Clerk of the 
Union for suppressing documents; and, 
if so, whether the Local Government 
Board has given any, and what, decision 
in the matter ; whether the same Chair- 
man has, without the authority of the 
Board, caused new works to be con- 
structed in connection with the work- 
house and infirmary; and, if so, whe- 
ther he is within his right in so doing; 
and, whether the Doctor Rawson, the 
medical officer, who also attends the 
soldiers stationed at Carlow, has on 
several occasions introduced into the 
workhouse, for treatment, soldiers suf- 
fering from loathsome skin and other 
affections; and, if so, whether the Chief 
Secretary intends to take any notice of 
the practice ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Yes, Sir; I find 
that a representation was made to the 
Local Government Board by a member 
of the Board of Guardians to the effect 
mentioned in the Question, and that the 
Local Government Board have expressed 
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their views to the Chairman, which were 
to the effect that when such a resolution 
was proposed the sense of the assembled 
Guardians ought to have been taken 
upon it. With regard to the second 
paragraph of the Question, the Local 
Government Board have received a re- 
port from the Clerk of the Union, in 
which le states that the Chairman, with 
the sanction of the Board of Guardians, 
authorized alterations to be made in con- 
nection with the workhouse infirmary, 
on the recommendation of the Visiting 
Committee, but no new works have been 
executed under his directions. With re- 
ference to the third part of the Question, 
the Local Government Board have ob- 
tained a report from the medical officer, 
from which it appears that he allowed 
certain persons outside the workhouse— 
soldiers among others—to be placed in a 
sulphur bath in an outhouse in the work- 
house yard. No expense has been in- 
curred by this proceeding, but the Local 
Government Board will communicate 
with the Guardians on the subject. 


EGYPT — MILITARY EXPEDITION — 
COMPOSITION OF THE FORCE— 
TROOPS FOR EGYPT. 


Mr. SCHREIBER said, circum- 
stances had occurred which induced him 
to alter the Question which he had 
placed on the Paper, and which was as 
follows :— 


“To ask the Secretary of State for War, 

Whether it is the fact that three regiments of 
the Line (the 50th, 74th, and 87th), now quar- 
tered at Aldershot, and which are about to be 
despached to Egypt, have been found to contain 
a large number of men in each battalion who, 
from their extreme youth and other causes, are 
not eligible to accompany the head quarters ; 
whether the three Regiments above named form 
part of the ‘First Army Corps’ described by 
him in moving the Army Estimates, when he 
spoke of ‘a complete Army Corps ready for 
service ;’ whether it is intended to replace 
these young soldiers by a corresponding num- 
ber of men from the Army Reserve before the 
Regiments proceed on active service ; and, if so, 
what further drafts it will be necessary to make 
on the Reserve before our first Line, under the 
present system of short service, will be fit to 
take the field in Egypt ?” 
He would now only ask how many Line 
regiments in the First Army Corps 
would proceed direct to Egypt, and 
what number of Reserve men would 
be sent there ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: As the hon. Mem- 
ber has not given Notice of that Ques- 


Mr, Trevelyan 
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tion, I cannot answer it except gene- 
rally. My answer to the Question on the 
Paper is as follows :—The hon. Gentle- 
man has been entirely misinformed on 
this subject. The three battalions to 
which he refers—the Ist West Kent, 2nd 
Highland Light Infantry, and 1st Royal 
Trish Fusiliers—will go to the front and 
will only require in all 135 Reserve men, 
after leaving behind all those unfit for 
active service and all men who, although 
fit for active service, are under 20 years 
of age. The total number of Reserve 
men required to fill up the Infantry bat- 
talions going from home on active service 
is 474; and I think the House will re- 
cognize that, considering the very short 
time which has elapsed since the bat- 
talions in the First Army Corps were 
built up to their new strength, this is a 
remarkably satisfactory result. I may 
add that the battalions going for garri- 
son service in the Mediterranean take 
their recruits and young soldiers, and 
that we have arranged for their instruc- 
tion proceeding as efficiently as in camp 
at home, so that the battalions will be 
rapidly hardening and becoming fit for 
service in the field. 


CONVICT PRISONS (IRELAND)— 
UNOFFICIAL INSPECTION. 


Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, What steps are being 
taken to take effective action under the 
Report of the Pena! Servitude Commis- 
sion with respect to the independent in- 
spection of convict prisons in Ireland; 
and, what the Government propose to 
do as to the prison in Spike Island ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, since this 
matter was last referred to in the House 
His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant has 
been in communication with the Visitors 
appointed to the convict prisons in Ire- 
land, and has expressed to them his opi- 
nion that the objects for which they 
have been appointed would be more fully 
attained if they paid more frequent visits 
to the prisons than heretofore. They 
have also been reminded that they are 
expected to make a joint Report to the 
Lord Lieutenant at the end of their year 
of office, and, collectively or indivi- 
dually, to offer to His Excellency any 
suggestions that may occur to them. 
Four out of six Visitors have replied ex- 
pressing regret that from various causes 
they have been unable to visit the prisons 
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more frequently heretofore, and the hope 
that they may be able to carry out His 
Excellency’s wishes by giving more time 
to the duties of their office in future. At 
the expiration of the present year of 
office His Excellency hopes to be able to 
strengthen the Visiting Commission by 
adding to it some active local gentle- 
men, whose duties do not ordinarily re- 
quire their presence elsewhere; and 
gentlemen with special acquaintance 
with prison discipline, if possible. With 
regard to Spike Island Prison, the matter 
is still in the hands of the Departmental 
Committee. 

Mr. SEXTON: May I ask if the Go- 
vernment intend to continue in office the 
two Visitors who have not thought it 
worth their while to answer the letter of 
the Lord Lieutenant ? 


[No reply was given. | 


NAVY — THE ROYAL MARINES — 
BREVET PROMOTION. 

Coronet MAKINS asked the Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty, If it is intended 
to give brevet-promotion by length of 
service to officers of the Royal Marines, 
similar to that granted to the Royal 
Artillery; so that they may be placed 
on an equality with officers with whom 
they are serving ¢ 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : I 
am very sorry, Sir, that I cannot give a 
definite answer to the hon. and gallant 
Member’s Question at present. There is 
an obvious difficulty in equalizing pro- 
motion in the Royal Artillery and Royal 
Marines, owing to the different circum- 
stances in which officers enter the two 
Services, and hence some delay has oc- 
curred in settling a plan. The question, 
however, would probably have been de- 
cided before this time had it not been 
for the pressure of business at the Ad- 
miralty and War Office. I can assure 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman that 
there is every desire in both Depart- 
ments to meet the admitted claims of 
the Marine officers, and I hope the mat- 
ter will soon be arranged. 

Cotone, MAKINS asked what would 
be the position of the Marine officers 
who were now serving with officers of 
the Army ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, that, of course, till a decision on 
the point was arrived at they would re- 
main in the position to which the Regu- 
lations at present entitled them. 


{Jury 31, 
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DENIS MULLIGAN. 


Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether his attention has 
been lately directed to the case of Mr. 
Denis Mulligan, of Kilrea, County Long- 
ford, who has been confined in Kilmain- 
ham Gaol for the past six months, under 
the Coercion Act, and whether he will, 
in the present condition of the county, 
recommend his release ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : Mr. Denis Mul- 
ligan was released on the 25th instant. 


INDIA— CONSULS AT THE NATIVE 
STATES — THE CASE OF MR. SIL- 
BIGER. 

Mr. ONSLOW asked the Secretary of 
State for India, Whether it is a fact 
that, whilst Foreign Powers are not per- 
mitted to place consuls at the capitals of 
Native States of India, the Government 
of India has refused to facilitate any 
public inquiry into an alleged grievous 
injustice suffered by an Austrian subject 
named Silbiger, at the hands of the Jey- 
pore Durbar, although the Maharajah 
of Jeypore has himself asked for a public 
inquiry; whether the Government of 
India, by its Political Agent at Jeypore, 
took the case into its own hands, thereby 
precluding Mr. Silbiger from obtaining 
redress directly from the Maharajah, 
and subsequently refused to sanction any 
hearing of the case; whether, in reply 
to the representations of the Austrian 
Government on the subject, the British 
Government has in effect stated that an 
arbitration, or what practically amounted 
to one, had taken place; whether Mr. 
Silbiger has submitted an affidavit to 
the effect that this reply of the British 
Government was incorrect; and, whe- 
ther any steps have been taken publicly, 
either to disprove Mr. Silbiger’s sworn 
statement, or to admit the justice of his 
claim to have his case heard ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
Sir, it would be impossible to give a 
really intelligible answer to these Ques- 
tions without making a statement of the 
principal facts of a long and rather com- 
plicated controversy. This I shall be 
ready to do on any fitting opportunity ; 
but I will not {now, or unless I find it 
absolutely necessary, inflict such a state- 
ment on the House. I can, therefore, 
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only answer very succinctly and imper- 
fectly the Questions of the hon. Mem- 
ber. It is true that Consuls of Foreign 
Powers are not admitted at the capitals 
of Native States; and for this reason 
the British Government would, I think, 
hold itself bound to see that no sub- 
stantial injustice was inflicted on a fo- 
reign subject in respect of transactions 
which he had entered into with a Native 
Government with the knowledge and 
approval of the Government. I am not 
aware that Mr. Silbiger ever asked the 
Government of India to institute a pub- 
lic inquiry into his case, although he 
has recently memorialized the Secretary 
of State in Council on the subject. The 
late Maharajah expressed his willing- 
ness some years ago to assent to a pub- 
lic inquiry ; but the Government of India 
decided that it was unnecessary. So far 
as we have information, the Govern- 
ment of India has not, through its politi- 
cal agent, taken the case into its own 
hands. All that it has done has been 
to express its opinion, after full inquiry 
into the case, that there was no ground 
for interference. In reply to official and 
non-official representations of the Aus- 
trian Government, the case has been in- 
quired into both by Lord Cranbrook and 
myself, and we have both stated in 
effect that an arbitration, or what prac- 
tically amounted to one, had taken place. 
Mr. Silbiger has recently memorialized 
the Secretary of State in Council, and 
an affidavit isincluded among the Papers. 
I do not understand that he denies that 
an arbitration has taken place; but he 
denies that he assented to the Maharajah 
acting as arbitrator. The Secretary of 
State in Council has considered this Me- 
morial, but he has seen no reason for 
re-opening the case. The Papers will, 
however, go to India in due course, and 
it will rest with the Viceroy to deal with 
them as he thinks proper, although I 
can hold out no hope that he will take 
any action in regard to them. 


TRADE AND COMMERCE—WINE 
IMPORTS, 1881. 

Mr. NORWOOD asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, If he has any 
objection to lay upon the Table of the 
House a statement showing the quantity 
of wine imported in casks into the United 
Kingdom in the year 1881 from Spain, 
Portugal, France, Australia, and other 
countries, under the heads of degrees of 


The Marquess of Hurtington 
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strength, as shown in a statement of 
importations in 1875 handed by Mr. 
Seldon to the Select Committee of Wine 
Duties, 1879? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, the state- 
ment could be given, but only with great 
labour and expense, and it is a question 
whether my hon. Friend would regar1 
the result as of sufficient importance t» 
justify their being incurred. There are 
no accounts actually in the possession of 
the Customs which would enable them 
to give the figures ; but they might be 
obtained by investigation. I would sug- 
gest that my hon. Friend should com- 
municate, and in that way he might per- 
haps attain the object he has in view. 
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THE CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSIONERS 
—SCALE OF FEES ON APPOINT- 
MENTS IN H.M. DOCKYARDS. 


Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
the Secretary to the Treasury, Whether 
the Treasury will consent to reconsider 
the scale of fees charged to established 
men of Her Majesty’s Dockyards on 
their appointments by the Civil Service 
Commissioners, power being reserved in 
the Order in Council for exemptions in 
certain cases ? 

Mr. COURTNEY : Sir, the Treasury 
have received no communication from the 
Admiralty on this subject; and any 
suggestion the hon. Member may wish 
to make should be addressed to the Ad- 
miralty, which Department will doubt- 
less communicate with the Treasury if 
necessary. 


ARREARS OF RENT (IRELAND) BILL— 
THE EMIGRATION CLAUSES—GENE- 
RAL EMIGRATION FROM IRELAND. 


Mr. RATHBONE asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, Whether, inasmuch as there 
has been a discussion in some of the less 
congested unionsof Ireland, showing that 
there is an idea that they may be able to 
avail themselves of the emigration clauses 
of the Arrears Bill, he will take steps to 
let it be known that no such aid can be 
given under the clauses proposed in the 
Bill except to districts in the counties of 
Donegal, Clare, Cork (West Riding), 
Galway, Kerry, Leitrim, Mayo, Ros- 
common, and Sligo; and, whether it is 
not the intention of the Government to 
confine such aid exclusively to electoral 
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districts where holdings of £4 and under 
greatly preponderate ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : Sir, the point 
of view expressed in the Question will 
be carefully kept in mind; but while the 
Arrears Bill is before Parliament, it is 
impossible for the Irish Government to 
commit itself to any statement of the 
particular course of action it may see fit 
to take respecting the provisions which 
the Bill may ultimately contain. 


Metropolitan 


THE MAGISTRACY (LRELAND) — MR. 
HILL, R.M. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether his attention has 
been called to a paragraph in the 
‘Dublin Weekly News ” of Friday last, 
purporting to give an account of a dis- 
pute between a farmer named Manning 
and Mr. Tobias Hill, J.P., and proceed- 
ings consequent thereon before the resi- 
dent magistrate, Mr. Hill. After which 
Mr. Manning told Mr. Hill that he had 
an application to make; whereupon Mr. 
Hill is reported to have said, ‘‘I will 
hear no application from you,” and he 
positively refused to entertain an appli- 
cation that Peyton should also be bound 
over to keep the peace; whether the 
conduct of the magistrate is correctly 
described in this statement; and, whe- 
ther, if he is not acquainted with the 
facts of the case, he will cause inquiry 
to be made? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Iam acquainted, 
Sir, with the facts of this case, and am 
satisfied that the Resident Magistrate 
exercised a proper discretion in binding 
over Manning to keep the peace, and in 
refusing to bind over Mr. Peyton. Violent 
language and threats were made use of 
by Manning towards Mr. Peyton, who 
is obliged to go about armed and with 
personal protection. The Resident Ma- 
gistrate did not refuse to hear Manning’s 
application. On the contrary, he did 
hear it; but found no reason to comply 
with it. 


POST OFFICE—THE LETTER CARRIERS 
—THE NEW SCALE. 

Mr. CALLAN asked the Postmaster 
General, Why the new scale for the 
letter-carriers is not retrospective, the 
same as in the case of the sorters and 
telegraph engineers ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: Sir, in reply to the 
hon. Member, I have to state that having 
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fully considered the Memorials of the 
letter-carriers, I procured the assent of 
the Treasury to the scheme, the sub- 
stance of which was lately explained to 
the House, and which, I think, without 
retrospective payment, meets the merits 
of the case. 


Improvements. 


ARMY—THE GUARDS’ REGULATIONS, 
EXPLANATION. 


Mr. CHILDERS: I must ask the 
permission of the House to make an 
explanation as to an answer I lately 
gave to the hon. Member for Dungarvan 
(Mr. O’Donnell) about an Article in 
the Guards’ Regulations. I was obliged, 
by serious indisposition, to leave the 
House on Thursday evening, and I un- 
derstand that at 2 in the morning some 
reference was made to my reply by the 
hon. Member. I find, what I did not 
know when I answered the hon. Mem- 
ber’s Question, that the Guards’ Regu- 
lations, although not a part of the 
Queen’s Regulations, have been printed 
as an appendix tothem. But they stand, 
in a material respect, on a different 
footing. They were counter-signed by 
the senior Colonel of the Brigade, and 
the Secretary of State was not a party 
tothem. It is undoubtedly in Her Ma- 
jesty’s power to dispense with any of 
them should She be so advised, and in 
the case of the appointment of the Duke 
of Connaught, She has been advised by 
me to do so. 

Sm HENRY FLETCHER: The 
Queen’s Regulations are dated the Ist 
of July, 1881. The paragraph which 
has been alluded to is printed with ap- 
pendix, and, therefore, forms part of 
them. 

Mr. CHILDERS : The Queen’s Regu- 
lations are so dated. The appendix is 
added for information; but it does not 
form part of the Queen’s Regulations, 
for the reason I have given—that the 
Guards’ Regulations are signed by the 
senior Colonel, and are commonly known 
in the Guards as the Guards’ Domestic 
Regulations. 


METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENTS— 
HYDE PARK CORNER. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE asked the First 
Commissioner of Works, Whether he 
will lay upon the Table of the House a 
Return, containing lithograph plans of 
the Schemes of his Department and that 
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of the noble Lord the Member for Had- 
dingtonshire, for alterations at Hyde 
Park Corner ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: With re- 
spect, Sir, to the plan which I have sub- 
mitted for dealing with the Hyde Park 
Corner difficulty, I may remind hon. 
Members that a model of it was placed 
in the Tea Room of the House for many 
weeks, and gave, I believe, general 
satisfaction. An alternative scheme has 
since been devised by the noble Lord 
the Member for Haddingtonshire (Lord 
Elcho), and has also been placed by him 
in the Tea Room. It is only one of 
many alternatives, and not the best of 
them; and it is not one for which I 
could be responsible if the House 
should disapprove my proposal. I do 
not think, therefore, it would be well to 
circulate it among Members with, and 
as the only alternative to the official 

lan. 

Lorp ELCHO wished to state with 
reference to his plan for the improve- 
ment of Hyde Park Corner, which the 
First Commissioner of Works had spoken 
of as having been in the Tea Room of 
the House, that it was still there, and 
that he should be happy to explain it to 
hon. Members. He should like to hear 
from the right hon. Gentleman when 
there would be an opportunity for dis- 
cussing the question ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, that 
there would be two opportunities, one 
on the Motion to go into Supply, and the 
other on the Vote itself. 


SCOTLAND—THE MEDICAL GRANT. 


Mr. RAMSAY: With reference to 
the discussion which took place last 
Saturday morning, I beg leave to ask 
the Secretary to the Treasury whether 
the promise of an augmentation of the 
Medical Grant for Scotland to £20,000, 
which was made by his Predecessor in 
Office, and subsequently confirmed by 
the Prime Minister, is to be fulfilled, 
and when? 

Mr. COURTNEY : Yes, Sir ; an addi- 
tional sum of £10,000 is to be found in 
the Supplementary Estimates. 


PARLIAMENT—ARRANGEMENT OF 
PUBLIC BUSINESS. 


In reply to Sir Joun Hay, 
Mr. GLADSTONE said: It is pro- 
posed, as is common in the last weeks! 


dir. Labouchere 
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of the Session, to resume to-morrow the 
commencement of the Sitting at 4 
o’clock. 

Sr STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: 
I do not know whether the Prime 
Minister would be able now to forecast 
the Business of the Session, and the 
time of its probable termination ; if not, 
I will put a Question to-morrow ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: It is proposed 
to take the Navy Estimates to-morrow, 
presuming, of course, that we dispose of 
the Business before us to-night. Further 
than that, in order to give a more satis- 
factory Answer, I would rather take 
until to-morrow to consider the matter ; 
then I will give as clear a sketch as I 
can of the probable course of Business. 


EGYPT (POLITICAL AFFAIRS) — THE 
CONFERENCE — LETTER OF ARABI 
PASHA, &c. 


Mr. BOURKE desired to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether he had any informa- 
tion as to the Conference at Constanti- 
nople; whether there was any truth in 
the statement that the Russian Chargé 
d’Affaires had withdrawn from it; whe- 
ther he had again rejoined the Con- 
ference; and whether the proceedings 
of the Conference were likely to be 
brought to a close before long? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: Perhaps 
the right hon. Gentleman will kindly 
put the Question down for to-morrow. 

Mr. M‘COAN asked whethes Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had any reason to 
believe that Mr. Blunt was in communi- 
cation with Arabi Pasha; and, if so, 
whether it was intended to stop such 
communication ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: We have no 
knowledge whatever upon the subject 
more recent than that which I communi- 
cated to the House recently—namely, that 
the letter bearing the signature of Arabi 
Pasha came to me under cover of a 
letter from Mr. Blunt. That was dated 
as far» back asthe 2nd of July. Ido 
not remember the date of the covering 
letter. Since then I have no knowledge 
whatever on the subject. 

Sm WILFRID LAWSON asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether he could lay on the 
Table the evidence which led him to 
intimate to the House that Arabi Pasha 
was guilty of complicity in the pre- 
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parations for the attack upon prmsgenne 
at Alexandria on the 11th of June 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: Yes, 
Sir. The Papers on the subject shall 
be laid before the House. Of course, 
they cannot at present be produced in a 
complete form; but there is a despatch 
giving a deposition and names of wit- 
nesses. With regard to the conduct of 
Arabi Pasha generally, I do not know 
whether the hon. Member has seen a 
long telegram in the Second Edition of 
The Times of to-day. 

Mr. BOURKE: Does the hon. Baro- 
net mean to convey that the statements 
in the telegram in the Second Edi- 
tion of Zhe Times are correct or autho- 
ritative ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: I can 
only refer hon. Members to Zhe Zimes 
itself. This is the first detailed state- 
ment upon the subject I have seen. We 
have had a statement from our own 
Agents in general mentioning the sub- 
ject; but we have had no detailed state- 
ment. 

Sr WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
asked the Prime ‘Minister, whether all 
that happened in that House and in the 
country with regard to the Egyptian 
expedition was not telegraphed to Arabi ; 
and whether, if such was the case, he 
would take care that important informa- 
tion should not be conveyed to him in 
that manner in future ; also, whether he 
could give the House any information as 
to the Turkish expedition, which, it was 
stated, had been organized by Mukhtar 
Pasha, and as to the place at which it 
was intended that that expedition should 
land ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: With respect to 
the telegraphic line, which is a Question 
of some nicety, particularly as the line 
crosses the Canal, I had rather answer 
ita day or two hence. I may say, how- 
ever, that it has not escaped the atten- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government, but 
has been carefully considered. With 
regard to the Question of a Turkish 
expedition, the hon. Member not un- 
naturally refers probably to the state- 
ments which he has seen in the news- 
papers; but his Question is really some- 
what premature, for no matter connected 
with the despatch of a Turkish expedi- 
tion to Egypt has as yet reached a stage 
in which it can be the subject of Ques- 
tions in this House. The preliminary 
conditions of such an expedition, which 
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in our judgment are absolutely essential, 
are still unfulfilled. 


ARMY RESERVE FORCE. 
HER MAJESTY’S ANSWER TO THE ADDRESS. 


Toe COMPTROLLER or Tue 
HOUSEHOLD (Lord Kensineron) re- 
ported Her Majesty’s Answer to the 
Address, as followeth :— 


I thank you for your loyal and dutiful Address. 

I feel assured that I can always rely on your 
hearty support of any measure that may be deemed 
necessary for the well-being of My Empire, and 
the honour of My Crown. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
——10! oa 
CUSTOMS AND INLAND REVENUE 
_ (re-committed) BILL.—[Brx 239.] 

(Mr. Playfair, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Lord Frederick Cavendish.) 
comMITTEE. [Progress 28th July. ] 

Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 2 (Import duties on tea). 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘ That the Clause stand part of the Bill.” 


Mr. MACFARLANE said, that when 
the Chairman reported Progress on 
Friday, he (Mr. Macfarlane) was calling 
the attention of the Prime Minister to 
the question of the duties on tea in refer- 
ence to a matter which he considered to 
be a hardship inflicted especially upon 
the Indian tea importers. The Indian 
Government—that was to say, the Go- 
vernment of the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite—within the last few years had 
compelled the Government of India to 
give up £1,000,000 which was previ- 
ously received in the shape of import 
duties charged upon English goods. It 
formed a very valuable and important 
source of revenue in India, and it had 
been conceded in favour of the English 
manufacturers by India with no con- 
sideration whatever for the loss sus- 
tained in consequence. The Government, 
represented by the right hon. Gentle- 
man, gave up £500,000 which was de- 
rived from the same source, so that the 
concession made tothe Manchester manu- 
facturers amounted to £1,500,000. That 
sum was swept away from the Exche- 
quer without a single farthing being 
conceded to India by the Custom House 
in return. He wished to put to the 
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right hon. Gentleman this question—If 
the Government of India had been an 
independent Government, and not under 
the control of the Secretary for India in 
this country, and Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment proposed to abolish these Customs 
duties in favour of English manufac- 
turers, what would have been the an- 
swer? The Indian Government would 
probably have said that they were quite 
willing to take the matter into considera- 
tion; but the first question they would 
naturally ask was, what India was to 
get in return? That would have been 
a very fair and reasonable question 
to ask; and, no doubt, if the Indian 
Government had been an independent 
Power, it would have been able to come 
to Her Majesty’s Government and offer 
to make a concession to the manufac- 
turers of Lancashire in return for the 
concession they required for themselves, 
and, no doubt, they would have ob- 
tained it. But it so happened that the 
Indian Government was not an inde- 
pendent Government, and, therefore, was 
not able to make a bargain with Her 
Majesty’s Government. The people of 
India were not represented either in the 
Indian Government or in the House of 
Commons. Consequently, they had no 
voice in the matter; and taking, as he 
did, a deep interest in the people of that 
country, and feeling that an injustice 
had been done to them, he thought it 
his duty to raise his voice on their be- 
half in that House. He was perfectly 
satisfied that if the Chinese had ap- 
proached Her Majesty’s Government 
with an offer similar to that which had 
been made by the Indian Government— 
being an independent nation—their offer 
to admit Lancashire goods into China 
free, would have obtained for them a 
similar concession with regard to the 
admission of their tea into this country. 
Independently of the mere money injury 
done to India by this arrangement, he 
would venture to appeal to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government on the ground of 
policy. He would state a simple fact 
in order to show the extraordinary de- 
velopment which had taken place of late 
years in the Indian tea trade. In the 
year 1860, the quantity of Indian tea 
imported into this country was below 
1,000,000 lbs., while last yearit amounted 
to 46,000,000 lbs. What he wanted to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister was, whether he would practice 
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a Free Trade policy which should be 
real and substantial Free Trade, and 
not such a proceeding as had been 
carried out in the case of India? The 
Government of this country had forced 
India into Free Trade; but they de- 
clined to reciprocate it on their own 
part. He maintained the proposition to 
be undeniable that if the Indian ports 
admitted all English goods free of duty, 
then, subject to the necessities of the 
Revenue, English ports should be free 
to Indian goods. He would say, further, 
that if the right hon. Gentleman’s 
Revenue necessities did not permit him 
to make this concession to India, then 
he should have postponed the demand 
for the concession which had been made 
by India to English goods. Hon. Mem- 
bers who represented Lancashire con- 
stituencies in that House understood 
one precept, and that was the principle 
of ‘‘asking and you shall receive.” 
They had asked for this concession. He 
did not blame them for the course they 
had taken ; but it was quite evident they 
had placed Her Majesty’s Government 
in a false position. No doubt, the false 
position was originally brought about 
by the Government which preceded them 
in Office, who commenced this system of 
confiscating the Indian Revenues. He 
did not propose to take up the time of 
the House further than to make a pro- 
test on behalf of the Indian people 
against the principle, that the Indian 
Revenue should be played witi for the 
advantage of this country. 

Sirk GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
fully admitted the importance of the 
question raised by the hon. Member; 
but it was impossible for the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to take the Quixotic 
view of the case which was taken by the 
hon. Member. He did not think the 
right hon. Gentleman the Prime Minis- 
ter, with his present obligations, dare to 
establish Free Trade by taking off the 
Custom duties on Indian produce. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, the free im- 
port of manufactured cotton into India, 
and of Indian tea into this country, had 
really no connection with each other. 
The hon. Member had taken advantage 
of this clause for the purpose of raising 
the question. He did not say that the 
hon. Member had in the slightest degree 
gone beyond his right. What the hon. 
Member contended was that the Govern- 
ment had no right to enforce upon India 
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the abolition of Customs duties upon 
English manufactured goods unless they 
also abolished the import duties in this 
country upon Indian tea. Now, as far 
as the tea duties were concerned and 
the tea trade of India, he agreed with 
the hon. Gentleman that it was one of 
the most astonishing developments of 
modern times. He had not the figures 
precisely in his mind, but probably the 
best mode of referring to the wonderful 
development of the trade which had 
taken place, was to say that we now 
imported from India a greater weight 
of tea than was imported from China 
40 or 45 years ago. These were re- 
markable commercial facts, and still 
more remarkable when it was borne in 
mind that the export of tea from India 
was more valuable now than that from 
China, and had been so enormously in- 
creasing, notwithstanding the enforce- 
ment of tea duties. So much in regard 
to the abolition of the Customs duties 
of India which had taken place during 
the existence of the present Administra- 
tion. The hon. Member was correct in 
stating that the abolition took place 
under no pressure whatever. He (Mr. 
Gladstone) was not cognizant of any 
pressure or effort being made by the 
Government at home; and he was con- 
vinced that if any had been made in the 
Indian Department, he would have be- 
come aware of it. The abolition of 
these duties took place in consequence 
of the free and spontaneous action of 
the Indian Government itself. Although 
he believed there had been some pres- 
sure in other times from the Lancashire 
cotton districts, he thought the Indian 
Government was sufficiently enlightened 
to know that, by abolishing the duties, 
they were conferring great advantages 
upon themselves, and that it wasa proper 
and legitimate object to attain, apart 
from the abolition of any duties upon 
Indian commodities in this country. He 
would be very glad, when the proper 
time arrived, to give further facilities for 
the introduction into this country of any 
articles manufactured in India. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Clause 3 (Repeal of customs duties 
on vegetable matter other than chicory) 
agreed to. 


Clause 4 (Prohibition of imitations 
called by names of or mixed with chi- 
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cory or coffee, 39 & 40 Vic. c. 36), agreed 
to. 


Clause 5 (Repeal of excise duty on 
vegetable matter other than chicory, 35 
& 36 Vic. c. 20). 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
14, leave out ‘‘ called by any name of 
coffee or chicory.””—( Mr. Magniac.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCOK said, 
he should like to have some explanation 
from the Government of the extraordi- 
nary position in which the coffee ques- 
tion had got. From the words of the 
right hon. Gentleman on a former occa- 
sion, it appeared that he proposed to do 
one thing, and now in the Bill before 
the Committee he proposed to do some- 
thing totally different. No explanation 
had yet been given from the Treasury 
Bench of the reason why this great 
alteration was proposed; and he con- 
fessed that the idea of introducing every 
horrible mixture under the name of 
coffee was so obnoxious that he should 
like to hear from the right hon. Gentle- 
man if the Ministry were responsible 
for this alteration, and if he would give 
the reason why, when his mind had been 
made up, he now considered it necessary 
to alter it. He (Mr. Cavendish Ben- 
tinck) was one of those who had always 
opposed this arrangement, not because 
he was connected with the coffee trade, 
but because he was strongly opposed to 
adulteration in every shape and form. 
He remembered some years ago hearing 
the right hon. Gentleman the late Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster (Mr. 
John Bright), when President of the 
Board of Trade, make a very strong 
speech in favour of adulteration, and he 
believed that was the only thing the 
right hon. Gentleman ever did while he 
was at the Board of Trade. Unfortu- 
nately, Birmingham was still connected 
with the Board of Trade, and he always 
looked upon everything that came from 
the right hon. Member for Birmingham 
with very great suspicion, especially in 
this matter of adulteration. There was 
always in the Birmingham policy in this 
matter a ring of the buttons they had 
heardso much about in former times, and 
which produced so bad an effect upon the 
industry of the country. It was under 
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the right hon. Gentleman who was now 
President of the Board of Trade, and 
who also represented Birmingham (Mr. 
Chamberlain), that we had the extraor- 
dinary change in the policy of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government now proposed. As 
one of the public, he (Mr. Cavendish 
Bentinck) was most desirous that the 

oorer classes, instead of obtaining the 

orrible and abominable mixtures now 
sold under the name of coffee in the 
coffee palaces, should have an oppor- 
tunity of obtaining pure coffee; and he 
was anxicus to learn if the Secretary to 
the Treasury was able to give any ex- 
planation on the subject. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he was afraid 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Whitehaven (Mr. Cavendish 
Bentinck) had somewhat misconceived 
the position taken by his right hon. 
Friend the Prime Minister, in the state- 
ment he had made. Really no change 
whatever had taken place in the policy 
of the Government, which was the same 
in the original statement of his right 
hon. Friend and now; and the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for White- 
haven (Mr. Cavendish Bentinck), if he 
referred to the Budget Speech of the 
Prime Minister, would find that the 
policy now pursued was exactly the 
same laid down in that speech. It was 
found that the revenue from coffee did 
not produce what it ought to produce; 
and it was believed that this was largely 
owing to the fact that some untaxed 
beverage resembling coffee was substi- 
tuted for coffee itself; and, by way of 

rotecting the Revenue, his right hon. 
Friend in his Budget Speech proposed to 
prohibit the introduction of the untaxed 
substitutes. This prohibition was con- 
ceived in the interest of the Revenue; 
but on re-consideration it was found that 
it would be a better way of benefiting 
the Revenue to admit these substitutes, 
and at the same time to tax them. 
That would enable the Government to 
recover the revenue they were now 
losing. The present proposition was 
really identical in spirit with that con- 
tained in the Budget Speech. The Go- 
vernment were anxious to obtain the 
money which ought to be obtained upon 
these beverages. They proposed to get 
it by taxing the articles used as substi- 
tutes for coffee equally with coffee it- 
self. At the sametime, it was proposed 
to make the purchaser fully acquainted 
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with the nature of the article he was 
buying. In that way they would pro- 


-tect the purchaser against any deceit in 


the nature of adulteration, and, at the 
same time, would secure the full amount 
of money which ought to go into the 
Exchequer; and he thought this expla- 
nation fully met the appeal which had 
been made to him by the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite. He did not know 
whether the right hon. Gentleman was 
desirous of entering into a crusade 
against the coffee taverns; but, if so, 
he (Mr. Courtney) was afraid he could 
not assist him, because, upon the whole, 
he was desirous of promoting the 
operations of the coffee taverns, which 
he considered to have had a very be- 
neficial effect upon the community at 
large. 

Mr. MAGNIAC said, he thought it 
might save the time of the Committee if 
he were to mention that he had been in 
communication with the Government in 
regard to the Amendments which stood 
upon the Paper in his name; and he 
had had to pass through the ordeal of 
three Public Offices—the Treasury, the 
Board of Trade, and the Local Govern- 
ment Board. ‘The result of those trans- 
actions was the Amendments now upon 
the Paper, with the exception of one 
slight alteration to protect the public 
against adulteration. He believed these 
Amendments would be found to meet 
the case, when he came to move the 
second Amendment, which provided that 
each packet containing, or purporting to 
contain, coffee should have a label upon 
it denoting the substances of which the 
mixture was composed, and the per- 
centage of coffee contained in it. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
the hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Treasury was mistaken in supposing 
that he desired to enter into a crusade 
against the coffee taverns. On the con- 
trary, he wished to protect the coffee 
taverns. He wished that the customers 
of the coffee taverns were 10,000 times 
as many as they were; but, at the same 
time, he was desirous that, as far as 
possible, they should be supplied with 
a pure article. It had once been his 
misfortune to be behind the scenes, and 
to have witnessed the preparation of 
what was called coffee for the coffee 
taverns. He had been so horrified and 
astonished at what he saw, that he 
thought it was necessary to do all he 
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could to secure that a pure article should 
be supplied to every customer. 

Mr. WARTON said, he confessed 
that he did not understand the attitude 
taken by the Financial Secretary to the 
Treasury. He had expected the hon. 
Gentleman to repeat the arguments he 
had used on a previous occasion against 
adulteration; but he found that the 
hon. Gentleman regarded the whole 
question as one of money, and all that 
he put before the Committee was money 
and mere money. Everything the hon. 
Gentleman talked about was the loss to 
the Revenue, and the best means of 
making it up. He seemed to care 
nothing whatever about the morality of 
the transaction, or the health of the 
people. He cared nothing whether 
what they drank was good or bad for 
them, provided the money was obtained 
for the Imperial Exchequer. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for White- 
haven (Mr. Cavendish Bentinck) had 
quoted one of the aphorisms of the right 
hon. Gentleman the late Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster (Mr. John 
Bright) in connection with Free Trade. 
That aphorism expressed a Free Trade 
principle that the people were to drink 
bad coffee so long as something was to 
be got out of it. He (Mr. Warton) cer- 
tainly did not understand the morality 
of that kind of teaching. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the Clause, as amended, stand 
part of the Bill.” 


Mr. DILLWYN said, that there was 
a substitute for coffee which was very 
much used in some parts of the country. 
It was a beverage called dandelion 
coffee, and he believed that it was not 
only extremely wholesome, but that some 
people liked it very much. He, there- 
fore, desired to move an Amendment if 
he were in Order. The clause provided 
that these mixtures should only be sold 
by weight from half-a-pound upwards, 
and the Amendment he desired to move 
was that a quarter of a pound should be 
the limit. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he thought 
the hon. Member was too late. The 
Committee had already passed the words 
‘ half-a-pound.” 

Mr. DILLWYN said, they had only 
disposed of the clause down to line 14, 
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and the Amendment he desired to move 
would apply to line 18. 

Tue CHAIRMAN pointed out that as 
the words ‘‘half-a-pound”’ occurred in 
line 13, the Amendment of the hon. 
Member was too late. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, he hoped he 
would be allowed to move the Amend- 
ment on the Report. He thought he 
should be able to show the Government 
that it was one of some importance ; and 
perhaps he might be allowed to state 
his object now. He believed in many 
parts of the country large quantities of 
dandelion coffee were sold; but they 
were sold in very small packets, gene- 
rally containing less than half-a-pound. 
This description of coffee was bought by 
the poorer classes of the population out 
of their weekly wages, which left but a 
very small sum at their disposal for the 
purchase of coffee. Indeed, many of 
them were so poor that they were not 
able to buy as large a quantity of this 
dandelion coffee as half-a-pound at a 
time. He had been communicated with 
by some very respectable people at 
Swansea, who said that the adoption of 
the limit of half-a-pound in weight 
would, to a very great extent, shut out 
practically the use of this article among 
the poorest classes of the community, 
who were not able to buy as large a 
quantity as half-a-pound. The object 
of his Amendment was to reduce the 
quantity authorized to be sold from half- 
a-pound to a quarter of a pound; and 
the words to which his Amendment 
applied occurred both in the 5th and 
6th clauses. His object was to provide 
that a quarter-of-a-pound packet might 
be sold with a halfpenny stamp attached 
to it. This would place dandelion coffee 
within the reach of the poorest classes ; 
whereas the Bill, as it stood, would ex- 
clude a good many of them from any 
chance of obtaining it. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
that before the Committee proceeded 
further in this matter, he wished to take 
an objection to the proposal of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Swansea (Mr. 
Dillwyn), which he believed would be 
fatal to it. It was this—that what was 
called dandelion coffee was not coffee at 
all. He held in his hand the results of 
the analysis of various descriptions of so- 
called coffee purchased in different shops. 

Tue CHAIRMAN suggested that the 
point now being discussed had better be 
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raised on the Question that the clause 
stand part of the Bill. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
the remarks he desired to make would 
come in very well at the present point. 
He held in his hand the result of the 
analysis of various kinds of coffee pur- 
chased at different shops. There were 
altogether 37 samples of different de- 
scriptions of coffee submitted to the 
analysts in order to ascertain how much 
real coffee was contained in each, and 
among them was a sample of dandelion 
coffee. Dandelion coffee stood No. 
87 on the list, and the report of the 
analyst was as follows:—‘‘ Dandelion 
coffee, No. 37, estimated percentage of 
coffee, none at all.’”’ There was this 
further remark attached to the report, 
‘that it was composed of dandelion 
root, and probably of some other sub- 
stances;’’ but it was not stated what 
those other substances were. It might 
be that the substances were of a most 
deleterious character. Instead of enact- 
ing a law to facilitate the sale of this 
and other compounds to the poorest 
classes of the population, he should like 
to see the Government propose a law to 
prohibit their sale altogether. If the 
Prime Minister would do that, he (Mr. 
Cavendish Bentinck), for one, would give 
him his best support. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, he did not see 
the force of the objections raised by 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Cavendish Bentinck). Many representa- 
tions had been made to him, showing 
that there was a wide difference between 
many of the decoctions sold as coffee, and 
dandelion coffee, which was thoroughly 
understood not to be coffee at all; but 
which was, nevertheless, found to be an 
agreeable, a cheap, and a nutritious 
beverage. Under these circumstances, 
he should object to see the sale of it 
prohibited. 

Mr. J. G. HUBBARD said, he 
thought his right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Whitehaven (Mr. Cavendish 
Bentinck) had brought before the Com- 
mittee a very strong argument in favour 
of the proposal of the hon. Member for 
Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn), because he had 
proved that dandelion coffee was en- 
tirely free from the objection of assum- 
ing a false name. In point of fact, 
dandelion coffee was what it was repre- 
sented to be. It was composed of dan- 


delions only. As far as he was able to 
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go back into his earlier life, he believed 
it was always understood that dandelion 
root was wholesome. In the South of 
Europe it was very largely made use of 
among the poorer classes of the people. 
It was said to be highly nutritious, and 
to have an agreeable taste. He saw no 
reason whatever forexcluding dandelion 
coffee from the breakfast preparations 
which were to be introduced in the new 
Customs and Inland Revenue Bill. He 
was, therefore, in favour of the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Swansea, 
which he thought altogether reasonable, 
especially in regard to reducing, in the 
interests of the smaller class of pur- 
chasers, the quantity they would be able 
to buy. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, that, as his 
hon. Friend the Member for Swansea 
had raised the question of reducing the 
quantity to a quarter of a pound upon 
this clause, he wished to say a few 
words upon it. His hon. Friend would 
be aware that this new scheme for the 
sale of these substances under the name 
of coffee was introduced to meet the 
wishes of persons engaged in the pre- 
paration and sale of them, and half-a- 
pound was fixed as the lowest weight to 
be sold, because it was represented to 
the Government that the persons en- 
gaged in the trade would be perfectly 
satisfied with the fixing of such a limit. 
And, although the proposition had been 
before the public for some time, he had 
not heard of any serious objection being 
raised to half-a-pound being the limit. 
At the same time, he admitted there had 
been applications asking that the limit 
should be fixed at a quarter of a pound. 
With respect to the proposition to sub- 
stitute a quarter of a pound for half-a- 
pound, there were some technical diffi- 
culties to overcome in regard to the 
Rules of the House. The Resolutions 
had already been passed authorizing the 
duty to be levied upon half-a-pound 
packets ; and he was not quite satisfied 
that it would be in the power of the 
Committee to alter that Resolution with- 
out introducing another Resolution au- 
thorizing the duty to be levied upon 
packets of a quarter of a pound. He 
would therefore request his hon. Friend 
to leave the matter in his (Mr. Court- 
ney’s) hands, and between the present 
time and the Report he would consider 
whether it might not be right to allow 
the sale of quarter-of-a-pound packets 
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of the mixture in question, instead of 
half-a-pound packets. If consumers 
desired that they should be so sold, the 
Government would do right to fall in 
with their wishes. It would, of course, 
give a little extra trouble; but the Go- 
vernment were desirous of meeting not 
only the convenience of the trade, but 
the wishes of the consumers. 

Mr. SLAGG said, he thought that 
very strong reasons indeed had been 
given why packets of a quarter of a 
pound should be sold. He believed that 
grocers sold mixtures of coffee and 
chicory to ten times greater extent than 
pure coffee. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, that the 
clause would not apply to coffee and 
chicory, which would still continue to 
be sold under the same conditions as at 
present. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he thought 
the right hon. Member for Whitehaven 
(Mr. Cavendish Bentinck) had talked 
sound common sense. His hon. Friend 
near him (Mr. Dillwyn) seemed to be 
supporting the interests of the grocers 
rather than that of the inhabitants of 
Swansea. As far as he was able to un- 
derstand his hon. Friend, there was an 
article called dandelion coffee which 
was sold very extensively by the grocers 
of Swansea to the inhabitants of that 
town; but it appeared that that dande- 
lion coffee contained no coffee at all, and 
the grocers might sell it by the ounce if 
they chose so long as they did not en- 
deavour to persuade their unfortunate 
fellow-townsmen that it was coffee. 
There was nothing whatever to prevent 
them continuing to sell it in what 
quantities they chose as dandelion coffee. 

Mr. COURTNEY was understood to 
say that the hon. Member was mistaken, 
and that there was a prohibition. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, that if the 
hon. Gentleman assured the Committee 
that there was a restriction the circum- 
stances of the case were entirely altered. 

Mr. COLMAN said, he thought that 
in regard to articles of this sort the 
consumers should have the power of 
buying the smallest possible quantity. 
There was, however, one other matter 
upon which he wished to make a sug- 
gestion. As the Bill now stood, it pro- 
vided that the provisions in regard to 
the imposition of this duty should come 
into operation on the Ist of August. As 


to-morrow was the Ist of August, it was | 
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absolutely impossible that the labels 
could be prepared or the necessary steps 
taken to carry out the provisions relating 
to the imposition of the duty; and he 
would, therefore, suggest that the Ist of 
August should be altered to some future 
date, so as to give sufficient time for 
arrangements to be made in connection 
with the preparation of stamps. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, he was per- 
fectly willing to accept the suggestion of 
his hon. Friend the Financial Secretary. 
He would be glad to see his hon. Friend 
before the Report, and he thought he 
could make a case out that would satisfy 
the Government in regard to the neces- 
sity of making this alteration. 

Mr. MACLIVER was able to confirm 
what the hon. Member for Swansea (Mr. 
Dillwyn) had stated, that the article of 
dandelion coffee was in great demand 
among the poorest class of the popula- 
tion, and that it was very extensively 
consumed. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Clause 6 (Provision against sale of 
imitations of coffee, cocoa, or chicory). 

Tue CHAIRMAN asked if the hon. 
Member for Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn) in- 
tended to propose the Amendment to 
leave out ‘‘ half-a-pound,” and insert 
‘‘a quarter of a pound,” of which he 
had given Notice in reference to this 
clause ? 

Mr. DILLWYN said, he did not. 
He presumed his hon. Friend the 
Secretary to the Treasury would con- 
sider the question in connection with 
this clause, as well as with the previous 
clause. 

Mr. COURTNEY replied in the 
affirmative. 

Mr. MAGNIAC said, the Amend- 
ment he was about to propose had been 
placed upon the Paper by anarrangement 
with the right hon. Gentlemen the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board, 
and the President of the Board of Trade ; 
but he had slightly altered the terms of 
it as it stood upon the Paper. The 
Amendment would now read— 

“Provided that each such packet containing 
or purporting to contain coffee, with any other 
article or substance mixed therewith, shall 
have affixed thereto a} label in manner herein- 
before provided denoting in letters of not less 
size than the largest letters affixed to or im- 
printed on such label the proper name of the 
several articles or substances of which such 
mixture is composed.”’ 
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The alteration consisted in inserting, 
after the word ‘‘ coffee,” the words, 
‘‘ with any other articles or substance,” 
andin striking out the words, ‘‘ requiring 
to be specified in the case of coffee the 
ercentage contained in the packet.” 
He believed he had described the other 
night, to the satisfaction of hon. Mem- 
bers opposite, the necessity for an Amend- 
ment of this kind, and the cases which 
it would probably meet. It was not 
necessary to repeat the same details over 
again, as the facts of the case were 
thoroughly well known. He trusted 
that the Amendment, having been ac- 
cepted by the Government, would be ac- 
cepted by the Committee. In support 
of the view he took, he might mention 
that there was a general feeling through- 
out the country that people ought to 
know what it was they were buying. The 
Agricultural Commission, in their re- 
cently-presented Report, stated— 

“We also recommend that steps should be 

taken to insure that all agricultural products, 
whether manufactured at home or abroad, for 
consumption by the public or for use by the 
farmer in his business, should be sold under 
such designations as will accurately indicate 
their true composition.” 
That applied to all articles of trade, and 
he quite agreed with the Commission that 
all persons ought to know what it was 
they were buying, and, in his opinion, it 
was the duty of the Government to secure 
that result. 


_ Amendment proposed, 

In page 3, line 10, after “ visible,” insert— 
“‘ Provided that each such packet containing 
or purporting to contain coffee, with any other 
article or substance mixed therewith, shall have 
affixed thereto a label hereinbefore provided 
denoting in letters of not less size than the 
largest letters affixed to or imprinted on such 
label the proper name of the several articles or 
substances of which such mixture is composed.” 
—(Mr. Magniac.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.’’ 


Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
the passage which had been read from 
the Report of the Agricultural Commis- 
sion contained a very valuable recom- 
mendation; but he was afraid that at 
the present moment, owing to past legis- 
lation, persons were not able, in any case, 
to distinguish between coffee, and coffee 
and chicory, and in some cases they 
might be purchasing, under the impres- 
sion that it was coffee, an article that 
contained no coffee at all. Of course, 
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as this legislation took place some years 
ago, the present Parliament was not re- 


sponsible for it. He would, however, 
propose to amend the Amendment by 
adding the words which originally ap- 
peared upon it, requiring the packet to 
specify the percentage of coffee con- 
tained in it. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE wished to puta 
question to the Government, and said 
that a great deal would depend on the 
answer he received. His hon. Friend 
the Secretary to the Treasury told him 
just now that if there was no coffee 
whatever in the mixture, that mixture, 
nevertheless, would have to pay duty, 
because it was a substitute for coffee. 
Now, supposing, for example, that he 
took the substance termed dandelion 
coffee, did his hon. Friend mean to say 
that if a person who had to sell the 
powdered root of dandelion, or dande- 
lion beer, it would be charged as coffee, 
because it was a substitute for coffee ? 

Mr. COURTNEY: Yes. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, his hon. 
Friend assured him that that was so. 
Then, what was meant by the words “a 
substitute for coffee?’’? Was beer a 
substitute furcoffee? They all believed 
at present that coffee was a substitute 
for beer. Where did the hon. Gentle- 
man draw the line? What beverage 
might be sold without being liable to 
pay the duty? He had hitherto thought 
that the distinction was where the word 
** coffee ’’ was used ; and he thought the 
public ought to know what the distine- 
tion was between the article itself and 
the substitute for it. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, it 
seemed to him that the hon. Member 
for Bedford (Mr. Magniac), in striking 
out the last part of his Amendment, had 
run away from the best part of his pro- 
position. He was told that a substance 
called ‘‘ French coffee ’’ was very largely 
sold, and particularly among his own 
constituents. Now, this French coffee 
frequently contained as much as 90 per 
cent of chicory, and perhaps only 5 
per cent of real coffee. It was, there- 
fore, very desirable that persons who 
bought French coffee should be aware 
of the amount of chicory it contained, 
because the relative prices of chicory 
and coffee made a difference of con- 
siderable importance, the highest price 
of chicory being 10d. a-pound, whereas 
good coffee was worth 2s. a-pound, 
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Consequently, it was the very essence of 
any legislation upon the matter that 
every packet purporting to contain a 
mixture of coffee with any other article 
should state the exact percentage of 
coffee contained in it. It, therefore, 
seemed to him that his hon. Friend the 
Member for Bedford (Mr. Magniac) had 
left out the most important part of his 
Amendment, and that the only security 
the public would have as to the honesty 
of the dealer depended on the relative 
proportions of the various substances 
contained in the packet being specified 
on the label. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, 


To insert at the end of the foregoing Amend- 
ment, the words “and in the case of coffee the 
per-centage thereof; therein contained.”—(IZr. 
Cavendish Bentinck.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. DODSON said, he had had, as 
representing one of the Departments 
concerned, occasion to consider the 
Amendments; and he had come to an 
agreement with his hon. Friend the 
Member for Bedford (Mr. Magniac) as 
to what was desirable and what the Go- 
vernment ought to accept in fairness to 
the dealer on the one side and the 
public on the other. It appeared to him 
that the words now proposed to be 
added, and which had been struck out 
of the original Amendment, carried the 
matter beyond what they were entitled 
to require. He did not think it fair to 
require the seller to guarantee the per- 
centage of coffee contained in a packet, 
when the packet itself professed to be 
only a mixture; because if the dealer 
said there was 10 per cent of coffee, and 
it should subsequently appear that there 
was only 94 or 93-per cent, he would be 
liable to a penalty, although he might 
have acted perfectly honestly in declaring 
it to contain 10 per cent. Especially 
might this happen in the case of a retail 
dealer. It appeared clearly to him that 
everything that could be reasonably -de- 
manded for the protection of the public 
against adulteration was secured by the 
words of the Amendment already passed. 
It declared that any packet containing 
or purporting to contain coffee with any 
other article or substance mixed there- 
with should have affixed thereto a label 
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in manner before provided denoting, in 
letters of not less size than the largest 
letters affixed to or imprinted on such 
label, the proper name of the several 
articles or substances of which such 
mixture was composed. The effect of 
the present Amendment would be to re- 
quire that in addition each packet should 
specify the percentage of coffee contained 
init. It might not always be so simple 
a matter to determine this accurately, as 
to preclude some differences of opinion 
and obviate disputes. Moreover, the 
Amendment was so vague that it did not 
say whether the percentage was to be 
measured by bulk or by weight. On 
the other hand, the ingredients of such 
a mixture—certainly the fact of its being 
a mixture—admitted of being demon- 
strated beyond doubt. By the Amend- 
ment already agreed to, when a person 
purchased a packet which did not con- 
tain pure coffee, but simply a mixture, 
he would see at once the nature of the 
compound, whether it was coffee and 
chicory, or coffee and malt, or coffee 
and acorns, or whatever the mixture 
might be. He would have the fact 
clearly before his eyes that it was not 
coffee, but a mixture of two, three, or 
four different substances. That would 
be quite sufficient to put him on his 
guard. He would receive notice of the 
nature of the compound he was buying, 
and that was all the Legislature ought 
to require. The addition proposed would 
simply lead to a good many prosecutions, 
and the result would be not so much to 
protect the public or to do good to the 
dealer as to bring grist to the mill of 
the attorney. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER said, his right 
hon. Friend only required that the bulk 
or weight of coffee should be stated on 
the label, and he thought it would be 
very easy to carry out such a stipu- 
lation. 

Mr. J. G. HUBBARD said, he was 
afraid that, in altering the Amendment 
from the form in which it was originally 
placed upon the Paper, his hon. Friend 
the Member for Bedford (Mr. Magniac) 
had rendered the matter somewhat in- 
volved, and that some further expla- 
nation was required. The proposition, 
as it originally stood, was plain enough 
—namely, that each packet was to de- 
clare conspicuously on the label what the 
contents were; but his hon. Friend now 
struck out a portion of the proposal, and 
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in so doing he rendered the declaration 
of the contents of the packet simply 
illusory. They might say—‘ This is a 
mixture of dandelion and coffee;” but 
what advantage would that be to the 
purchaser unless the proportion of each 
was clearly stated? Surely, the purchaser 
was entitled to know whether the coffee 
contained in the packet was 1 per cent 
in 100 or 1 per cent in 10. 

Mr. MAGNIACO said, the matter had 
been very carefully considered by those 
who were interested in it; and it was felt 
that if this system of labels were honestly 
carried out, and sufficient prominence 
given to the nature of the compounds, 
nothing further was required. It was 
distinctly understood that a specification 
on each packet of the nature of the sub- 
stance of which it was composed would 
‘ be quite sufficient to warn the public 
that they were not buying a pure article. 
The sufferer, if anything further was de- 
manded, would be the unfortunate retail 
dealer. The same thing occurred every 
day in the case of milk. The unfortu- 
nate milk seller, who bought the milk to 
sell again, had no means of ascertaining 
whether the milk was pure or not, and 
he was fined if the slightest adulteration 
could be traced. In the same way, the 
grocers had no means of ascertaining 
the precise composition of the goods they 
sold ; and, under those circumstances, it 
wou ld be sufficient for the packet to say 
what it was the purchaser was paying 
for. The Amendment already adopted 
carried that requirement out, and the 
Government were of opinion that it con- 
tained all that was necessary for the 
protection of the public. 

Mr. WARTON said, that hon. Mem- 
bers cared very little for any bargain 
between the Government and the hon. 
Member for Bedford (Mr. Magniac). 
They only cared for the interests of the 
public, and their only desire was to secure 
the health of the public. He could not 
understand upon what principle the hon. 
Member for Bedford was running away 
from his original proposal. He (Mr. 
Warton) would certainly support the 
addition of his right hon. Friend the 
Member for Whitehaven (Mr. Cavendish 
Bentinck). What was the position in 
which they found themselves? They 
had struck out from the 5th clause all 
the words applying to a mixture of 
chicory and coffee. The hon. Member 


for Bedford did that as part of the bar- 
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gain; and yet the hon. Member, in the 
Amendment just passed, used the words 
‘‘each packet containing, or purportin 


to contain, coffee,” after having struc 
out the words ‘‘coffee and chicory.” 
Then, what was the result of the bargain 
as it came down to the Committee? It 
was that they were to have something 
put before the public purporting to con- 
tain coffee which might not have more 
than 1 per cent of coffee in it, and that 
fact was to be concealed from the public 
on account of the bargain between the 
hon. Member and the Government. He 
thought that was a very wrong bargain 
indeed. His right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Whitehaven (Mr. Cavendish 
Bentinck) proposed that, in the case of 
coffee, the percentage contained in the 
packet should be specified; but, as the 
public bought by weight, he would pro- 
pose to add to the Amendment the words 
“in weight.” The public who bought 
this coffee, or mixture of coffee and other 
substances, whether it was contained in 
a half-pound packet or in a quarter- 
pound packet, bought it by weight, and 
they would like to know whether it con- 
tained an ounce of coffee or not. They 
knew nothing about any metaphysical 
questions of bulk or weight, but they 
bought so many pounds of something 
called coffee, and they would like to 
know whether in the purchase they 
made they got an ounce of coffee, or a 
quarter of a pound, or how much. He 
thought it would relieve the matter of 
some difficulty if after the word ‘ per- 
centage” in the Amendment his right 
hon. Friend would consent to add the 
words ‘‘ in weight.” 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, after the word ‘‘per-cent- 
age,”’ to insert the words ‘“‘ by weight.” 
—(Mr. Warton.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
‘by weight’ be there inserted.” 


Mr. Atperman W. LAWRENCE 
apprehended that the object of the Go- 
vernment in submitting the Bill was to 
add to the Revenue of the country, be- 
cause the Bill proposed to tax articles 
which had never been taxed before. 
Therefore, it became the duty of the 
Government to take extra care to protect 
the consumers. They had to look to the 
consumer more than to the dealer or the 
manufacturer, because, as had been 
stated by his hon. Friend behind him 
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(Mr. Magniac), when goods were sold by 
the wholesale dealer to the retail dealer, 
the retail dealer had no means of testing 
the purity of the goods he bought, but 
had to trust to the honesty of the whole- 
sale dealer from whom he bought 
them. Then how could the purchaser 
tell what he was buying, when he had 
to depend entirely on the label, or the 
statement made to him by the retail 
dealer? A man bought a packet pur- 
porting to contain a mixture. of coffee 
and other substances—perhaps coffee 
and dates, or coffee and acorns, or coffee 
and horse beans, which was at one time 
a famous mixture. He did not see how 
the purchaser would be in the slightest 
degree protected by the Bill as it stood, 
although he did not dispute that the 
Revenue would be protected. At the 
same time, he thought that it;was of far 
greater consequence to protect the con- 
sumer even than the State. The Govern- 
ment could always find out the means of 
protecting themselves ; and he, for one, 
thought that no packet ought to be 
labelled as coffee which did not at least 
contain 50 per cent, or a third per cent of 
pure coffee. If they passed the Bill as 
it now stood, and allowed the dealers to 
include in a mixture of coffee and other 
substances any small amount of coffee 
they chose, they would soon find the 
wholesale dealers underselling one an- 
other, and reducing the quantity of the 
genuine article. The retail dealers would 
have no means of testing the nature of 
the compound, and the purchaser would 
certainly have no means of testing it, 
unless the percentage of coffee was 
clearly stated on the label. He thought 
it unfair to leave the public to get over 
the difficulty themselves. His own im- 
pression was that the Government ought 
to prohibit the use of the word “ coffee ”’ 
upon every mixture whatever, unless it 
contained 50 per cent, or at least 30 per 
cent, of coffee. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, the hon. and 
learned Member for Bridport (Mr. 
Warton), who frequently discoursed 
eloquently in that House upon the evils 
of grandmotherly legislation appeared to 
have turned round, and to have insisted 
upon advocating great-grandmotherly 
legislation in supporting the Amend- 
ment. The hon. and learned Member 
complained of the unfairness of the 
Government when they were dealing 
with liquors calculated to produce in- 
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toxication ; and yet he seemed in this 
case to consider that the people of this 
country ought to be treated as if they 
were so absolutely deficient in the power 
of self-management as not to know, or 
be able to test, what they were buying. 
He advised the Committee to consider 
what had been the nature of the argu- 
ments addressed to the Committee by 
several hon. Members. He was sur- 
prised that Gentlemen sitting upon the 
Liberal Benches, who had accepted Mr. 
Cobden’s doctrines, should be found sup- 
porting the Amendment, and treating 
the people of this country as if they 
were totally deficient in all the powers of 
self-management and self-control. They 
were asked to provide that a person, on 
going into a shop to purchase a mixture, 
should be told not only of what articles 
the mixture consisted, but the propor- 
tion of every article contained in the 
mixture. 

Mr. COLMAN said, he wished to 
point out what he considered to be a 
fallacy in the proposal of the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Cavendish Bentinck). 
The right hon. Gentleman was of opinion 
that it was necessary to state the pro- 
portions of every article contained in the 
mixture. Now, it would be all very 
well to state the proportions if, at the 
same time, they could state the quality 
as well. The proportion of gold in a 
sovereign could bevery easily stated ; but 
when they came to deal with raw ma- 
terial it must be borne in mind that it 
differed very extensively in quality. 
They could not, therefore, state the pro- 
portions or value without stating the 
quality. He might give this illustration. 
Suppose an hon. Member went into the 
Lobby and asked for a cup of tea, and 
suppose it took an ounce of tea to make 
a cup, the tea might be worth 1s. a- 
pound, or 4s. a-pound, so that the pro- 
portion of tea contained in the cup would 
give no indication of the value. 

Mr. Atperman COTTON said, that 
coffee was the article the purchaser ex- 
pected to buy, and coffee was the article 
every grocer was to sell. It was not, 
therefore, too much to ask how much 
coffee was being sold in a particn- 
lar packet. It might be great-grand- 
motherly legislation; but it was legisla- 
tion for the benefit of the public, whose 
interests it was their duty to protect. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he strongly 
objected to hon. Members putting down 
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Amendments upon the Paper, and hav- 
ing made private arrangements with the 
Government to emasculate them, then 
asking the Committee to pass them in an 
emasculated form. His hon. Friend the 
Secretary to the Treasury asserted that 
if they differed from the proposals of 
the Government they differed from the 
principles of Mr. Cobden. He was as 
thorough a Free-trader as any man; 
but if Mr. Cobden’s principles were 
against the Amendment, then he did not 
agree with Mr. Cobden. What would 
be the real and practical effect of the 
Amendment? Their object could not be 
to protect the grocer against the public, 
but to protect the poor against the 
grocer. What the grocer did was this 
—and he happened to know something 
of the matter practically. The grocer 
wanted to make as much as he possibly 
could out of what he sold. If he sold 
coffee, he made, perhaps, 1d. or 2d. a- 
pound ; but if he sold one of these mix- 
tures, in which there might be a frac- 
tional part of the best article, and a 
large proportion of fig-dust, or beans, or 
chicory, he gained 4d., 5d., or 6d. a- 
pound. Thus the way in which it 
worked out was that, whereas the grocer 
gained a small profit by selling a genuine 
article, he got a much larger profit by 
selling a mixture containing 75 per cent 
of chicory and 25 only of coffee. 

Mr. COURTNEY wished to remind 
the hon. Gentleman that a mixture of 
coffee and chicory was dealt with in a 
different manner. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, the prin- 
ciple was just the same; but to satisfy 
his hon. Friend he would take a mix- 
ture of coffee and dandelion, or of 
coffee and dates, or of coffee and acorns, 
which would be worth about the same 
as a mixture of chicory or coffee, or, 
perhaps, even less—that was to say, 
34d. a-pound. Seventy-five per cent of 
dates, or fig-dust, or acorns, or dande- 
lions would, therefore, cost about 23d., 
and 25 per cent of coffee 5d., so that 
the mixture would cost 7}d. a-pound, 
and by selling it at 1s. a-pound the 
grocer would obtain a profit of 43d. 
a-pound, whereas if he sold the genuine 
article he would not get more than 1d. 
a-pound. It was, therefore, to the in- 
terest of the grocer to pass off a mixture 
whenever he could. His hon. Friend 
asked why, with the views they enter- 
tained of great-grandmotherly legisla- 


Ur. Labouchere 
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tion, they had assented to the clause at 
all? The clause told them that the 
articles sold were adulterated, and what 
the Government now declined to tell the 
purchaser was the extent of the adultera- 
tion. He could understand the Secretary 
to the Treasury standing up and saying 
that if a man liked to purchase dande- 
lion coffee he must take the conse- 
quences ; but when he consented to state 
what the mixture contained, he (Mr. 
Labouchere) certainly could not under- 
stand why his hon. Friend should refuse 
to say what the amount was. He hoped 
that the right hon. Member for White- 
haven (Mr. Cavendish Bentinvk) would 
stickto his Amendment ; and,so far as the 
proposal to add the weight to it was 
concerned, he had no doubt the right 
hon. Gentleman would accept it. He 
believed the right hon. Gentleman was 
acting entirely in the interests of the 
public and the poorer classes of the 
population, and he would therefore sup- 
ort him. 

Mr. MACFARLANE asked the Pre- 
sident of the Local Government Board 
(Mr. Dodson) whether, if a man pur- 
chased a mixture of these substances, as 
described in the Bill, and had reason to 
suspect the existence of excessive adul- 
teration, it was not essential, under the 
Sale of Food and Drugs Act, that he 
should take a sample to the public 
analyst and pay a fee of 10s. as a 
preliminary to the analyzation? If that 
was the case, it was a sufficient barrier 
against any poor person avai\ing him- 
self of the provisions of the Sale of 
Food and Drugs Act. He thought 
the poor ought to be protected, and he 
supported the Amendment, because he 
was of opinion that it was required for 
the protection of the poor. Hon. Mem- 
bers of that House were not likely to be 
poisoned by coffee of this description ; 
but he stated, without the smallest hesi- 
tation, that the poor would be continually 
cheated by adulteration, and poisoned 
by it as well. He did not see how the 
adoption of this Amendment would 
affect the Government or the Revenue in 
the slightest degree. He should like 
the right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Local Government Board (Mr. 
Dodson) to confirm the statement he 
made, that a poor person, suspecting 
adulteration, was obliged, as a first 
step, to pay the prohibitive fee of 10s. to 
the public analyst. 
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Mr. DODSON said, there was no 
doubt, if a person bought an adulte- 
rated article and suspected the article 
to be adulterated, that, under the Sale 
of Food and Drugs Act, if he took it to 
the public analyst, in order to have 
it analyzed, he would have to pay the 
fee mentioned; but he wished to point 
out that the clause as it now stood, in- 
stead of tending to facilitate adultera- 
tion, as some hon. Members seemed to 
think, was really an extension, with re- 
spect to this one article, of the provisions 
of the Sale of Food and Drugs Act, be- 
cause it required that wherever a mix- 
ture was sold the substances of which 
the mixture was compounded should be 
distinctly specified. Every substance 
with which coffee was mixed in any par- 
ticular packet must be mentioned on the 
label affixed to the packet in letters as 
large as the word coffee itself. Now, 
that was an advance upon the Sale of 
Food and Drugs Act in regard to this 
particular commodity. Did hon. Mem- 
bers, not satisfied with this extension of 
the Sale of Food and Drugs Act, want to 
have the exact percentage of adulteration 
specified on the label? He had listened 
very attentively to the arguments which 
had been advanced in favour of the pro- 
position ; and he must say that the more 
he had listened to them the more he was 
of opinion that it would be unwise to 
attempt to adopt so subtle and so re- 
fined a distinction. Surely it was for 
the consumer to judge whether he had 
got a good or bad mixture. If he found 
he had got a bad mixture, he must go 
where he could get a better one. All 
that could reasonably be required to be 
done the Government proposed to do. 
The tradesman had to notify to the con- 
sumer that it was a mixture, and what 
were the ingredients of the mixture he 
was selling. 

Mr. T. C. BARING said, he could not 
help thinking that the difficulty raised 
by the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Dod- 
son) was absolutely imaginary. How 
could the ingredients of the mixture be 
described except by way of percentage ? 
He thought that this was not a question 
of bulk, but of weight. 

Mr. DODSON said, he pointed out 
that under the Amendment it was not 
stated whether the percentage was in- 
tended to be one of bulk or weight. 

Mr. T. C. BARING said, he could not 
understand why the Government, having 
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made up their minds to take a very good 
step in the right direction, should not 
make that step positively effectual, and 
that could be done by the adoption of 
the Amendment. 

Mr. BUXTON said, that last winter 
21 samples of coffee, or samples of what 
was sold for coffee, were obtained from 
the same number of shops in London. 
One sample was found to be pure coffee, 
18 were more or less adulterated, and 
two contained no coffee at all. Under 
such circumstances, it was not to be won- 
dered at that the consumption of coffee 
had very much diminished. He trusted 
the Government would take every pos- 
sible means to protect the public against 
such a state of things. 

Sm HENRY HOLLAND said, the 
President of the Local Government 
Board (Mr. Dodson) had asked how 
they could expect the retail dealer to 
guarantee a certain percentage of coffee. 
He did not see why he could not declare 
that that which he sold was made up of 
certain materials. He was dependent 
upon the wholesale dealer just in the 
same manner as he would be for the per- 
centage. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
was not in favour of grandmotherly legis- 
lation ; but it seemed to him that if they 
sought to protect the poor man the pro- 
tection must not be a sham. 

Mr. J. G. HUBBARD said, the hon. 
Gentleman the Financial Secretary to the 
Treasury said—‘‘ Let the consumers be 
their own protectors.” But the hon. 
Gentleman did not follow up his own 
proposition. The Government had in 
this matter interfered in a very remark- 
able manner ; they charged a very heavy 
tax upon an article which might be ab- 
solutely valueless, and all that was asked 
of them was that the public should know 
what they bought. It was obvious that 
the test could not be by price, but that it 
must be by weight ; and weight, he be- 
lieved, was mentioned in the clause. 
When percentage was spoken of, what 
was meant was that in every pound of 
mixture there should be so many ounces 
of this material and so many ounces of 
the other. If the Government accepted 
the Amendment they would discharge a 
public duty, and would relieve them- 
selves of the charge of throwing a false 
character over some of the trades of the 
country. Personally, he should prefer 
to see no mixture at all. 
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Mr. ONSLOW said, he was glad this 
subject had cropped up, because it had 
been a common remark of the poorer 
classes that for years past it had been 
impossible for them to get good coffee. 
The complaint was not altogether con- 
fined to the poorer classes. Hon. Gen- 
tlemen who had households must know 
how difficult it was to get good coffee, so 
that, in this matter, both the rich and the 
poor required protection. The hon. 
Member for Norwich (Mr. Colman), who 
had addressed the Committee, sold a 
compound which was most delightful to 
the palate; but he did not tell them the 
exact proportions of the ingredients. 
They all knew that mustard pure and 
simple could not be eaten. It had been 
argued that it would be unfair to come 
down upon the retail dealer if he sold 
a compound, the proportions of which 
were not specified. He did not approve 
of such an argument. This was a matter 
which affected the health of the people, 
and it was incumbent upon the Legis- 
lature to see they were not cheated. 
The clause as it stood really formed a 
premium to fraud. He trusted the right 
hon.Gentleman would listen tothe appeals 
made from both sides of the House, and, 
even at the eleventh hour, do something 
to prevent the poorer classes of the 
country being cheated. 

Mr. SLAGG said, the hon. Gentle- 
man who had just spoken did not seem 
to give the working classes any credit 
for common sense. The working people 
of England were very well able to dis- 
tinguish between a good and bad article, 
and it was not at all likely they would 
be cheated. He wholly objected to the 
Amendment, on the ground that it set up 
an entirely new principle with regard to 
trade. Hedid not know asingle article 
to which such a restriction as was pro- 
posed applied. He doubted whether 
any hon. Member could mention a single 
article sold by grocers or others in respect 
to which there was any obligation to 
declare the exact proportion of the com- 
ponent parts. Deleterious mixtures were 
not contemplated. {An hon. Memser: 
Horse beans.] He did not consider 
horse beans were at all injurious. It 
seemed to him that in a very short 
time the public would be able to dis- 
criminate between the establishments in 
which coffee was sold, and they would 
trade with the man who sold the best 
article. 
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Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
the discussion had lasted a long time, 
and he wished to do all he could to bring 
it toa close. He thought it better to 
withdraw the Amendment, in order that 
the sense of the Committee might be 
taken on the proposition as it originally 
stood. He did not wish to occupy time 
in answering the last speech. He did 
not think the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Slagg) had read the Amendment, or 
else he would have found that the ob- 
jections he had raised to the Amend- 
ment existed to the clause itself. His 
(Mr. Cavendish Bentinck’s) experience 
of the habits of poor people was that 
they would always buy in the cheapest 
market ; regardless of the quality, they 
were buying tea at 1s. 8d. a-pound in 
preference to that at 2s. or 2s. 6d. a-pound. 
Parliament, by grandmotherly, or grand- 
fatherly, or by some legislation or other, 
ought to do its best to protect the poorer 
classes. One point had been raised 
which the Government had not attempted 
to answer; and that was that there was 
no guarantee that the mixtures would 
contain coffee at all. There was not 
that distinction between coffee and chi- 
cory which ought to exist. He had been 
an anti-chicorist all his life, and he was 
most desirous there should be some speci- 
fication of the ingredients of the mixture 
sold as coffee. He was sorry hon. Mem- 
bers had not attended in large numbers 
upon the present occasion; but he trusted 
that as the speeches had proceeded from 
influential Members of the House the 
debate would make some impression on 
the Government. If a division were 
taken by those who had heard the de- 
bate the division would be all one way; 
but, unfortunately, the bell would be 
rung, hon. Members would flock in, and 
they would be told which way they were 
to go, and lie and bis hon. Friends would 
find themselves in a minority. Never- 
theless, they had right on their side; 
and he hoped that, sooner or later, right 
would prevail. 

Mr. AtperMan W. LAWRENCE 
said, the hon. Member for Manchester 
(Mr. Slagg) had stated that this was a 
new departure, and it was sought to 
establish a new principle. It was cer- 
tainly a new idea to levy taxes upon 
adulterated articles. The hon. Member 


for Guildford (Mr. Onslow) had said it 
was impossible for the consumers to pro- 
tect themselves. 


It was quite possible 
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for the people to protect themselves 
against adulteration if they would only 
use a coffee mill. There was another 
argument more important than that of 
the hon. Member for Guildford. The 
House was very much occupied with the 
question of the sale of intoxicating drink. 
Motion after Motion was made to pre- 
vent people drinking intoxicating liquors. 
To advance their cause the advocates of 
temperance ought to do all they could 
to secure that the non-intoxicating drinks 
were not only harmless, but good and 
nourishing ; and they could do this, in 
some measure, by supporting the Amend- 
ment before the Committee. 

Mr. WHITLEY said, he felt inclined 
to agree with the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Manchester (Mr. Slagg) in 
that matter. It was very difficult indeed 
to define the exact proportions of the 
ingredients in the mixture. He con- 
tended that if people knew what they 
were going to purchase the House 
would not do wisely if they were to 
endeavour to decide the exact com- 
pounds of the mixture. He should sup- 
port the original Amendment, because 
he considered it was a very proper one, 
and one which would meet with the ap- 
proval of the public generally. 


Amendment to the proposed Amend- 
ment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Original Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 73; 
Noes 114: Majority 41.—(Div. List, 
No. 302.) 


On the Motion of Mr. Maentac, 
Amendment made, by adding after Sub- 
section (3)— 

**(4.) Provided, That nothing in this Act 
contained shall in any way affect any Act or 


Acts now in force relating to the Adulteration 
of Food,” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 7 (Penalty for buying, &e. 
labels before used) agreed to. 


Clause 8 (Repeal of Section 5 of 43 
Geo. III. c. 129) agreed to. 


Clause 9 (Grant of duties for carriages) 
struck out. 


Clause 10 (Provision as to return of 
increase of duty to coachmaker lending 
during repair of carriage) struck out. 
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PART II. 
Income Tax. 

Clause 11 (Grant of duties of income 
tax). 

Amendment proposed, 

In page 4, line 39, leave out ‘‘ fivepence,”’ 
and insert ‘‘sixpence halfpenny.”—(Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That ‘five pence’ 
stand part of the Clause.” 


Mr. J.G. HUBBARD said, that be- 
fore this Amendment was agreed to he 
wished to say a few words upon the 
subject of the Income Tax. This tax, 
amongst its other inequalities, had this 
special one—that it favoured wealth and 
oppressed poverty, it favoured capital 
and oppressed industry. Its incidence 
was often very unjust and anomalous. 
It might be fairly said that a very large 
proportion of the landed and house pro- 
perty of this country was heavily mort- 
gaged. Let them suppose that any given 
house or piece of land was of the nomi- 
nal value of £2,000 a-year. For the 
purposes of local rating it might be 
assessed at £1,800; but the Income Tax 
would be charged upon £2,000. If the 
property were mortgaged for £1,600 the 
owner would, to that extent, recoup his 
Income Tax; but he would still be 
chargeable on £400, having a residue of 
£200 only. This was an anomalous 
state of things, and he had hoped that 
something would have happened to have 
induced the right hon. Gentleman to 
place this very important subject under 
the consideration of the very able ad- 
ministrators of the Inland Revenue, and 
of the Local Government Department, 
and that measures would have been in- 
troduced to mitigate the inconvenience 
attaching to the present law. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, the observa- 
tions of the right hon. Gentleman would 
be more pertinent if made upon the 
whole clause. The Question now before 
the Committee was simply the substitu- 
tion of the words “‘ sixpence halfpenny ” 
for ‘‘ fivepence.”’ 


Question put, and negatived. 
Mr. MAGNIAC proposed to insert, in 
page 4, after line 39— 


‘¢ Provided, That in the case of any Company 
established in the United Kingdom with the object 
of carrying on business wholly orin part abroad, 
Schedule D of the said Acts shall apply only to 
such proportion of the annual profits or gains 
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of such Company as shall be actually received 
and distributed in the United Kingdom.” 

He proposed thisvery reasonable Amend- 
ment with the consent of the commercial 
community. If a Company were es- 
tablished in England, but carried on 
business in a foreign country, and if the 
only operation connected with the Com- 
pany in which English people were con- 
cerned was the transmission of the ne- 
cessary money to pay dividends to the 
English shareholders, it had been lately 
held that the whole of the profits of the 
Company were liable to pay Income Tax. 
There might be very good reasons for 
it; but those persons who were con- 
cerned did not understand them. Fo- 
reign shareholders asked why they 
should pay Income Tax to the English 
Government; and, on the other hand, 
the few English shareholders asked why 
their profits should be diminished in 
order to pay the Income Tax which was 
levied on the foreign shareholders? A 
Judge who lately tried a case of the 
kind made some very strong observa- 
tions. He said that, with excessive 
reluctance, he felt bound to decide 
against the Company and in favour of 
the Treasury. If there were good rea- 
sons why the Income Tax should be 
exacted under such circumstances, the 
mercantile community would be found, 
as in the past, perfectly ready to bear 
the burden. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 4, line 39, insert—“ Provided, That 
in the case of any Company established inthe 
United Kingdom with the object of carrying on 
business wholly or in part abroad, Schedule D 
of the said Acts shall apply only to such pro- 
portion of the annual profits or gains of such 
Company as shall be actually received and distri- 
buted in the United Kingdom.”—(Mr. Magniac.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he was afraid 
it was impossible to accept the Amend- 
ment of his hon. Friend; indeed, he 
thought that, on examination, there was 
very little to be urged in itsfavour. The 
words of the Amendment were— 

‘*‘ That in case of any Company established 
in the United Kingdom with the object of 
carrying on business wholly or in part abroad,’’ 
—he would give his hon. Friend (Mr. 
Magniac) the benefit of the doubt, and 
say that business was carried on wholly 
abroad— 


‘Schedule D of the said Acts shall apply 
only to such proportion of the annual profits or 


Mr. Magriac 
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gains of such Company as shall be actually ro- 
ceived and distributed in the United King- 
dom,”’ 


The Company was formed here, and the 
Company and the foreign shareholders 
acquired the position of shareholders in 
an English Company. The protection 
and advantage a foreign shareholder 
had in being a shareholder in an Eng- 
lish Company made up the whole case. 
The foreign shareholder might be an 
Englishman who had lived abroad, but 
who sent home his capital to a Com- 
pany here. Was that Englishman to 
be relieved of the taxation which he 
ought to pay because he lived abroad ? 
Whether an Englishman or foreigner, it 
made no difference. A Company which 
was domiciled here was protected by the 
English law ; it depended upon its domi- 
cile for the maintenance of its position ; 
and, therefore, the shareholders must 
pay a fair share of taxation. 

Genera Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, the case was not altogether as the 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury 
stated. He knew a Company which 
carried on business in the Mauritius, 
where local shareholders resided, on 
whose local profits a tax was levied in 
England, though these shareholders were 
taxed in the Mauritius for the Island 
Revenue ; thus, though only a portion 
of the profits were sent home, all the 
profits of the shareholders living in the 
Mauritius had their incomes taxed at the 
same rate as the shareholders living in 
England. His hon. Friend the Member 
for Bedford (Mr. Magniac) drew a very 
proper line. Whatever money came to 
England ought to bear a fair amount of 
English taxation ; but not so with the 
other portion of the profits of a Company 
which never came to England, but were 
distributed locally where created. 

Mr. J. G. HUBBARD said, his hon. 
Friend the Member for Bedford had 
raised an exceedingly interesting ques- 
tion. It was one which was worthy of 
the consideration of those who had 
the arrangement of the incidence of 
the Income Tax. His hon. Friend (Mr. 
Courtney) had omitted to say that the 
legal position of the taxpayers was 
simply this—whether it was a firm or 
an individual, it made no difference ; if 
the individual or firm were located here, 
domiciled in the United Kingdom, they 
were under the protection of the Govern- 
ment ; and they were, therefore, subject 
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to the taxation of the country. There 
was another portion of the question 
which was alluded to by the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman opposite (General Sir 
George Balfour), and in respect of which 
some legislation would be requisite—he 
referred to those institutions and firms 
which were not located here at all. They 
were not English firms, but firms which, 
from vanity or other motives, desired 
the name of London establishments. 
They inscribed their names upon their 
doors and in the Trade Directory, and 
the consequence was they were called 
to account, and challenged to pay In- 
come Tax. They pleaded, perhaps with 
truth, that all their profits were made 
abroad, and that all their accounts were 
kept abroad. Their case was a problem 
which the Commissioners had not as yet 
been able to solve. He thought the 
only solution of the question was that 
such a portion of the profits made by 
such institutions should be charged as 
would equal the commission they would 
pay to competent and authorized agents 
in this country. He thought his hon. 
Friend must agree that if Companies 
were domiciled here, they must be sub- 
ject to ordinary obligations, and make 
a return of their profits, and be taxed 
accordingly. 

Mr. MAGNIAC said, the Companies 
he had in view were not governed by 
the English law, but by the law of the 
country in which their operations were 
conducted. He would not, however, 
press his Amendment. The question 
would grow, and attract public attention 
at another time. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


On the Motion of Mr. Cxancettor of 
the ExcuzquEer, Amendments made, in 
page 5, line 4, by leaving out ‘two 
pence halfpenny,” and inserting ‘‘ three 
pence farthing ;” in page 5, lines 5 and 
6, by leaving out ‘‘one penny three 
farthings,” and inserting ‘‘ two pence 
and three-eighths of a penny ;”’ and in 
page 5, after line 6, by inserting— 

‘¢Provided always, That, where any dividends, 
interest, or other annual profits or gains are due 
or payable half-yearly or quarterly in the course 
of the said year, the first half-yearly payment 
and the two first quarterly payments shall be 
deemed to have been or be chargeable with the 
duty of five pence, and the other half-yearly 
payment and the two other quarterly payments 
shall be deemed to be chargeable with the duty 
of eight pence,” 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Clause, as amended, stand 
part of the Bill.” 


Srrk WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
the right hon. Gentleman had asked 
them to grant 3d. in the pound extra 
Income Tax, and the whole of the 
money was to be charged upon the last 
half of the year, so as to enable the 
right hon. Gentleman to raise £2,300,000 
for the war expenses in Egypt. The 
right hon. Gentleman had stated very 
clearly and distinctly that if, unfortu- 
nately, affairs should go on in Egypt, 
and the condition of things there should 
not be settled during the next three 
months, he would have again to come to 
the House and ask for a further Vote of 
Credit with which to carry on the war. 
He would like to know how the right 
hon. Gentleman meant to raise the 
money? It had been stated by the 
Prime Minister, and by the Secretary 
of State for War, that they did not like 
to ask for more money at one time than 
was required. If it was necessary for 
the Government to come to the House in 
the month of October and ask for more 
money, the question he wished to put, 
and which he hoped the Prime Minister 
would fairly consider, was that in view 
of the fact that the Income Tax was paid 
by a very small proportion of the people 
of the country—especially by a very 
small proportion of those who now had 
great political power—he would not see 
whether all, or, at any rate, some portion 
of the money to be raised might not 
come from some other tax, so that all 
the people of the country might be called 
upon to beartheir fair share of the burden 
of the war. He put the question to the 
right hon. Gentleman in order that it 
should not be said that no warning was 
given him by anyone with regard to the 
taxation in respect of the war. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that since 
the question as to providing the means 
for meeting the expense of the Egyptian 
Expedition had been raised by his hon. 
and gallant Friend the Member for West 
Sussex (Sir Walter B. Barttelot), he 
(Mr. Newdegate) would, with the per- 
mission of the Committee, avail himself 
of the opportunity of correcting an error 
into which he had fallen on Friday last, 
during a discussion on the taxation of 
luxuries in this Committee. He had 
then stated, in answer to the Secretary 
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to the Treasury (Mr. Courtney), that 
£16,000,000 of Customs duties, exclu- 
sive of those imposed upon prime neces- 
saries and the principal materials for 
manufacture, had been repealed or re- 
duced up to 1861. At the time he stated 
this he was speaking from memory 
without the means of reference ; and his 
memory, he regretted to find, had be- 
trayed him as to the date, but not as to 
the amount. He begged to apologize 
to the hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
to the Treasury, and to the Commit- 
tee, for the error into which he had 
lapsed. He had now in his hand the 
calculations to which he had intended 
to refer; they were all taken from the 
Statistical Abstracts of 1870 and 1878, 
and he found that these constituted the 
amounts of Customs duties repealed or 
reduced more than imposed during the 
several periods to which he would now 
refer. From 1840 to 1854 inclusive, 
£10,092,719; from 1855 to 1869 inclu- 
sive, £9,255,526 ; from 1870 to 1874 in- 
clusive, £6,924,245; total diminution, 
£26,272,490 ; so large was the amount 
of annual revenue abandoned in defer- 
ence to the dogma of free imports; but 
he would cast out of his statement the 
first period, that from 1840 to 1854 in- 
clusive, when the amount of Customs 
duties abandoned was £10,092,719. He 
abandoned, in his present statement, the 
Customs duties abrogated during this 
first period, because the duties aban- 
doned during that period included the 
repeal of the principal Customs duties 
formerly imposed upon prime neces- 
saries, and upon the principal materials 
for manufacture. He should, therefore, 
take the two subsequent periods, that 
from 1855 to 1869 inclusive, when 
£9,255,526 of Customs Revenue were 
abandoned; but with the above period 
he should take the period from 1870 to 
1874 inclusive, during which £6,924,245 
of Customs Revenue were abandoned. 
These two periods taken together formed 
a period from 1855 to 1874, wherein an 
aggregate of £16,179,771 of Customs 
duties was abandoned. This was the 
aggregate period to which, on Friday 
last, he had intended to refer as that 
during which £16,000,000, in round 
numbers, of Customs duties had been 
abandoned, although a very small por- 
tion of those Customs duties were im- 
posed upon prime necessaries, or upon 
materials necessary for manufacture. He 
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(Mr. Newdegate) begged to call the 
attention of the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury to these facts, because if this coun- 
try should become exposed to the de- 
mands of a heavy war, it should not be 
forgotten that other resources than an 
increase of the Property and Income 
Tax were available ; it would be neither 
just nor politic to limit the taxation 
necessary for the maintenance of such a 
war to the direct taxation levied upon 
property and income—the burden ought 
to be more generally distributed, for 
then it would be more easily borne. 
He thanked the Committee for having 
allowed him to call its attention to these 
important facts. . 
TueCHANCELLOR or truz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Gtapstone) said, it would 
be a great calamity if we should ever be 
driven into a position in which it would 
be necessary to re-impose charges upon 
articles that had been liberated from 
taxation. But the question put to him 
by the hon. and gallant Baronet was a 
very fair one ; and in answer to that he 
had to observe that the Income Tax, as 
at present constituted, undoubtedly fell 
upon a very limited portion of the popu- 
lation of the country—in his opinion, 
upon too limited a portion. The tax 
was at first imposed upon all incomes of 
£150 and upwards, and in 1853 a pro- 
posal was made and accepted by the 
House that the sum subject to taxation 
should be £100. Reflection confirmed 
him in the belief that this was a wise 
proposal; and he had to confess, with 
some regret, that during the existence 
of a Government for which he was re- 
sponsible, retrogression was made from 
that position, which, to his mind, was 
distinctly a step in the wrong direction. 
But a still wider measure—not a step, 
but a stride—was adopted by the late 
Parliament when, to his great astonish- 
ment, and in spite of the best protest he 
could make, it immensely restricted the 
number of persons liable for the tax. 
He regarded it as extremely doubtful 
whether the time would come when this 
would be retrieved; but he hoped it 
mightcome. Although it had happened 
on more than one occasion, and might 
happen again, that when a sudden 
emergency like the present arose, re- 
course should be had to the Income Tax 
on the ground that it produced the mini- 
mum amount of disturbing effect, yet 
he perfectly agreed with the spirit of the 
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hon. Member’s remarks—that it would 
not be right for any Government or 
Party, inthe event of the prolongation 
of the present operations or of the aggra- 
vation of the burden of cost, to look to 
the Income Tax alone, and not to other 
sources of Revenue. 

Srr GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
had a strong conviction that by far the 
greater number of wars in which the 
country had been engaged were brought 
about by the class of persons who paid 
Income Tax. All recent wars, at any 
rate, had been made by this class. Who 
were the people who supported the news- 
papers that cried out for war; who sup- 
ported the “Jingo” policy and raised 
the cry that British prestige was being 
endangered all over the world? It was 
certainly not the working-classes of the 
country who did all this; and he be- 
lieved there was no more effectual 
means of checking this tendency to 
create war than by throwing the cost of 
war upon the class who paid the Income 
Tax. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
had no wish to detain the Committee for 
any length of time upon the present 
question; but he was afraid if he 
allowed this clause, as amended, to pass 
without any comment, his attitude with 
regard to the policy of Her Majesty’s 
Government might be mistaken. To the 
original clause he should have had no 
objection ; but the clause, in its amended 
form, made provision for a condition of 
things which had been brought about, 
_ in his opinion, by the fault of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. The House had, 
however, endorsed the action of Her 
Majesty’s Government—at least, the 
great majority of Members had done so. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister, following, with a fidelity that 
was extraordinary, the foreign policy of 
his Predecessors, which he once de- 
nounced as confiscation, had consented 
to the bombardment of a large commer- 
cial city without any declaration of war, 
and was now prepared to go as far as 
his political opponents in the way of 
aggression. He did not wish for a mo- 
ment to appear to agree with the ma- 
jority of the House with regard to the 
present war—on the contrary, such pro- 
test as he could make he desired to offer 
against the aggressive conduct of Her 
Majesty’s Ministers. The hon. Member 
for Kirkcaldy (Sir George Campbell) 
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said he believed that the wars of this 
country had been brought about by the 
class of persons who paid Income Tax, 
and he argued that, if possible, the cost 
of those wars should fall upon that class ; 
but he (Mr. Arthur O’Connor) went 
further and said— 
‘Let those who make the quarrels 
Be the only men to fight.” 

He was inclined to think that if this 
principle were applied there would be 
very few wars. For his own part, he 
should be glad to see Her Majesty’s 
Ministers sent out to settle the Egyptian 
Business with an equal number of 
Egyptians ; and he would be more in- 
clined to vote for the impeachment of 
the Ministry than he was for the appli- 
cation of public money in support of a 
policy which he regarded as ignominious 
and cowardly. 

Mr. MAGNIAC said, he was sure the 
hon. Member for Queen’s County, whose 
remarks were always so fair, could not 
wish to convey, in an absolute sense, 
that the right hon. Gentleman at the 
head of the Government intended to 
have a commercial city bombarded. 

THe CHAIRMAN said, the hon. 
Member could not discuss this point on 
the Question before the Committee, ‘‘ That 
the Clause, as amended, stand part of 
the Bill.” 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
submitted, of course, to the ruling of 
the Chair, although he had been under 
the belief that Members were allowed 
to make personal explanations. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Clause 12 (Provisions of Income Tax 
Acts to apply to duties hereby granted, 
44 & 45 Vic. c. 12) agreed to. 


Clause 13 (Provisions as to duty on 
dividends, &c., paid prior to passing of 
this Act). 

On the Motion of Mr. Cuancettor of 
the Excurquer, Amendment made, in 
page 5, line 18, by leaving out ‘‘ hereby 
granted,” and inserting ‘‘ at the rate of 
five pence ;’’ in line 26, by leaving out 
from ‘‘in” to ‘‘ deduction,” in line 27, 
and inserting— 

‘‘Or have made an insufficient deduction in 
respect of income tax, he shall be authorised to 


make the deduction or a sufficient deduction to 
make up the deficiency ; ” 


and in lines 30 and 31, by leaving out 
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‘(hereby granted,” and inserting ‘‘ at 
the rate of five pence.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 14 (Provisions of Income Tax 
Acts to apply to duties to be granted for 
succeeding year) agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘«That the Chairman do report this Bill, 
as amended, to the House.” 


Mr. SOCLATER - BOOTH said, he 
would not detain the Committee by 
moving the new clause of which he had 
given Notice with reference to the main- 
tenance of main roads; but he would be 
glad to learn whether a Supplementary 
Estimate would be presented before the 
end of the Session extending the amount 
which the Government intended to 
assign to local authorities ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Guapstove) said, that there 
would not be a Supplementary Financial 
Estimate; but a redistribution would 
take place in the current financial year. 

Mr. WARTON pointed out that, 
through what appeared to be an arith- 
metical error, the occupiers in Scotland 
and Ireland would be charged four- 
fortieths of a penny more than was their 
correct proportion under Schedule B. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill reported; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Wednesday. 


EAST INDIA (EXPENSES OF MILITARY 
EXPEDITION TO EGYPT.) 


RESOLUTION. [ADJOURNED DEBATE. | 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question | 27th July], 


“That, Her Majesty having directed a Mili- 
tary Expedition of Her Forces charged upon 
the Revenues of India to be despatched for ser- 
vice in Egypt, this House consents that the Re- 
venues of India shall be applied to defray the 
expenses of the Military operations which may 
be carried on by such Forces beyond the external 
frontiers of Her Majesty’s Indian Possessions.’’ 
—(Seeretary Sir William Harcourt.) 


Question again proposed. 
Debate resumed. 


Tuz Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Mr. Speaker, as this Resolution has as 
yet only been formally moved, perhaps 
it will be convenient if I begin the re- 
marks which I shall have to make by 
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repeating the terms of the Resolution 
itself— 

“That, Her Majesty having directed a Mili. 
tary Expedition of Her Forces charged upon 
the Revenues of India to be despatched for 
service in Egypt, the House consents that the 
Revenues of India shall be applied to defray 
the expenses of the Military operations which 
may be carried on by such forces beyond the 
external frontiers of Her Majesty’s Indian 
Possessions.’ 


Although the form of this Resolution is 
financial—although the Resolution it- 
self is only an assent to the charge on 
the Indian Revenues for the expenses 
of this expedition—I conceive the pur- 
pose with which the Resolution is moved 
is not mainly, or, I may say, at all, of a 
financial character; but it is rather of a 
political and Constitutional character. 
The necessity for the Government to 
move this Resolution is contained in 
the 55th section of the Indian Govern- 
ment Act, with which Members of the 
late Parliament are perfectly familiar, 
and as to which there has been, at diffe- 
rent times, a good deal of controversy. 
The terms of the section are as fol- 
low :—- 

“Except for the purpose of preventing or 
repelling actual invasion of Her Majesty’s 
Indian Possessions, or in other circumstances 
of urgent necessity, the Revenues of India shall 
not, without the consent of both Houses of 
Parliament, be applicable to any military 
operations to be carried on beyond the external 
frontiers of Her Majesty’s Indian Possessions 
by forces charged upon such Revenues.” 


Sir, but for this section it would be pos- 
sible—I do not say it would be probable, 
or even conceivable—that a Government 
might carry on its military operations 
through the agency of the Government 
of India, by means of troops maintained 
on the Indian Establishment, and at 
the charge of the Indian . Revenues, 
without having to come to Parliament 
for its consent at all. I do not say such 
a case is probable under any circum- 
stances. But if it were not for this sec- 
tion, such a contingency would be pos- 
sible. But it is not only to prevent such 
a contingency as that, that the section of 
the Act was framed. This section has 
the additional effect of reserving to Par- 
liament the power of deciding upon the 
question whether, in the case of opera- 
tions, or of a policy which has been 
assented to, or in principle decided upon, 
by Parliament, such a policy is to be 
carried out by means of the agency of 
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Indian troops, or only by the agency of 
troops on the British Establishment. It 
is quite conceivable that cases might 
arise of wars carried on in Europe, or 
even in Asia or Africa, where Parlia- 
ment might be ready and willing to as- 
sent to the policy of the Government, 
and might signify that assent by means 
of a Vote of Credit, or whatever other 
Constitutional method might be adopted ; 
but, at the same time, might be of opi- 
nion that, for political or military rea- 
sons, that policy was not one which 
ought to be carried out by the agency 
of Indian troops. A case somewhat in 
point arose in the time of the last Par- 
liament and the last Government in 
1878. Parliament had given a general 
assent to the policy of the Government ; 
but when, without asking for the pre- 
vious assent of Parliament, the late 
Government advised Iler Majesty to 
order the expedition of a certain number 
of Indian troops to be sent from India 
to Malta for the purpose, if necessary, 
of taking part in military operations to 
be carried on in Europe, many of those 
who accepted the general policy of 
the Government objected to that mea- 
sure being taken by the Government. 
We raised, on that occasion, Constitu- 
tional questions of some importance: 
But the question suddenly became more 
involved, and turned ultimately on the 
point whether an additional number of 
troops not voted by Parliament might 
be employed within the Dominions of 
the Queen. In this case there are no 
circumstances of that kind. But, over 
and beyond that Constitutional question, 
many of us thought that it was an error 
of policy to employ or contemplate the 
employment of troops of the Indian 
Establishment, more especially of Native 
Indian troops, in a European war, and 
when the question was one of European 
policy. Now, it appears to me that this 
section reserves to Parliament full con- 
trol over all cases in which it may be 
possible to employ Indian troops beyond 
the frontiers of India. On this occasion, 
there can, I think, be not the slightest 
doubt, both legally and Constitutionally. 
that it is necessary for us to come to 
Parliament. As to the question of the 
general policy of our intervention in 
Egypt, as it was debated at great length 
last week, it is not necessary that I 
should say anything. The decision of 
the House was, I think, finally and con- 
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clusively given by the Vote taken on 
Friday morning. The only question, it 
seems to me, we have to decide is whe- 
ther, having adopted the general policy 
of intervention in Egypt recommended 
by the Government, this House assents 
to the employment of a portion of our 
Indian troops for the execution of that 
policy. Sir, I must say I know of no 
reason why the employment of Indian 
troops should not take place on this 
occasion. On the contrary, it appears 
to me that there are many political as 
well as military reasons for the course 
which we are adopting. India is, in my 
opinion, more greatly interested, both 
directly and indirectly, in the policy 
which has been recently under discus- 
sion than she has been on many previous 
occasions on which her troops have been 
employed. It may be desirable that I 
should state shortly to the House on 
what former occasions Indian troops 
have been employed beyond the fron- 
tiers of India. At the beginning of the 
present century an expedition of Indian 
troops took place to Egypt, in circum- 
stances and at a time about which it is 
not necessary that I should say any- 
thing to the House. Indian troops were 
employed beyond the limits of India in 
the China Wars of 1839-40, in the second 
China Expedition of 1856-7, and in the 
third China War of 1859. They were 
similarly employed in the Persian Ex- 
pedition of 1856, and presently I shall 
ask the House to bear in mind that the 
Persian Expedition was carried out en- 
tirely by means of troops on the Indian 
Establishment. Indian troops were also 
employed beyond the limits of India in 
the Abyssinian War of 1867-8, and 
nearly the whole of the troops engaged 
in that campaign were on the Indian 
Establishment. Again, they were em- 
ployed in the Perak Expedition; more- 
over, they were brought to Malta for the 
purpose of taking part in military opera- 
tions in 1878; and again very recently 
they had been employed beyond the 
frontier of India in Afghanistan, al- 
though, of course, that was an operation 
of a different character, and might be 
considered as a frontier war. Sir, my 
contention for my present purpose is 
simply that India is more interested in 
the policy involved in the Egyptian in- 
tervention than she has been on many 
of the former occasions when Parliament 
has approved the employment of her 
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troops beyond the frontier. I need waste | graphic communication with India de- 


very little time in pointing out in what 
manner India is interested. It is im- 
possible to separate the interest of the 
people and the interest of the Govern- 
ment of India. The Government of 
India are indirectly interested in this 
policy, because, ruling as they do over 
many millions of Mahomedan subjects, 
it is of the highest importance that in a 
country like Egypt, in which Mahome- 
dans take a deep interest, and in which 
we have for some time past exercised a 
great influence, that influence should 
not be summarily destroyed by the pre- 
tensions of a military adventurer, rely- 
ing on the support of the Army alone, 
or, as he erroneously supposes, on the 
fanaticism of the Mahomedan world. 
It is of very great, though perhaps in- 
direct, importance to the Government of 
India that pretensions such as these 
should not be admitted, but should be 
summarily suppressed; and, therefore, 
the Government of India has, in my 
opinion, a very strong interest in this 
policy. Then it is of great importance 
that we should be able to proclaim to 
the world that we can trust our Indian 
troops, whether they are composed of 
Mahomedans or of adherents of any 
other religion. It is important besides 
that we should be able to proclaim 
to the world that our Military Forces 
in India are maintained not solely as 
a garrison, but that they form part of 
the Forces of the Crown, and are able to 
support the policy of this country, at all 
events in all cases in which the interests 
of India are concerned. Then the Go- 
vernment of India is also directly as well 
as indirectly concerned in what has oc- 
curred in Egypt. The relief of the 
British portion of our troops in India is 
carried on through the Suez Canal. 
Different opinions, I am aware, are held 
as to the importance of that Canal as a 
means of maintaining our military com- 
munications with India. Whether we 
may, at some time or other, revert to the 
former system of relieving our garrisons 
vid the Cape of Good Hope, at all events 
the fact remains that at present our mili- 
tary communications with India are made 
by means of the Suez Canal. But it is 
not only from a military point of view 
that the Canal is important as the high- 
way between this country and India. A 
great part of our commerce, our postal 
communication, and part of our tele- 
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pend on the Canal. Again, the Suez 
Canal is the channel through which the 
ruling class of India proceed to that 
country, and by means of which all the 
intimate relations between that ruling 
class and the country at home are main- 
tained. In these ways the Government 
of India is greatly interested, both 
directly and indirectly, in the internal 
affairs of Egypt. It may, perhaps, be 
said by some that the interests of the 
people of India are not in any way 
concerned with those of the Govern- 
ment of India. Those who think that 
our Government do not rule India for 
the good of the Indian people may be 
entitled to hold that opinion, and they 
may seek to establish some difference 
between the interests of the Government 
of India and the interests of the people 
of India; but those who, like myself, 
and I believe the great majority of the 
Members of this House, believe that our 
rule in India has conferred and is con- 
ferring great benefits and prosperity on 
the people of India, know that it is im- 
possible to draw any such distinction 
between the interests of the Govern- 
ment of India and the interests of the 
people of India. But even those who 
may be disposed to draw such a distinc- 
tion must admit that there is one point 
in which the people of India are deeply 
interested in the free navigation of the 
Suez Canal and in the internal condition 
of Egypt. Whatever may have been 
the commercial effect of the Suez Canal 
upon the trade of this country—and I 
believe there are some who maintain 
that although we have made great use 
of the Canal, it has not been altogether 
an unmixed advantage to our commerce 
—whatever, I say, may have been the 
effect to this country, it is undoubted 
that the opening of the Suez Canal has 
been an unmixed benefit to India and 
its trade. In the year 1880-1, the last 
year for which we have a Return, out of 
£143,000,000, the total trade of India, 
£88,000,000 passed through the Suez 
Canal. Therefore, considering how 
deeply the people of India are inte- 
rested in its prosperity, it cannot be de- 
nied that the people of India are directly 
interested in the condition of Egypt. 
Then, if the Indian Government and the 
Indian people have a strong and direct 
interest in our policy in Egpyt, I think 
it may also be shown that there are dis- 
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tinct and clear military reasons for the 
employment of Indian troops in Egypt. 
It will bea distinct advantage in putting 
us in possession of a double base of 
operations, so that we shall not be 
forced exclusively to rely on our base of 
operations in this country. Again, one 
of the chief difficulties which we are 
called upon to contend against is not 
the formidable character of our oppo- 
nents. I do not wish to disparage any 
of the difficulties which may be opposed 
to us; it would be very unwise to under- 
value the enemy we may have to con- 
tend against; still, I think our chief 
difficulty at first will be found in the 
nature of the climate of the country in 
which our operations are to be con- 
ducted. It must be evident that the 
British troops who have been on service 
in India, who have been inured to a 
climate not very dissimilar to that in 
which they will now be called to serve, 
and that the Native troops, to whom 
that climate is a natural one, will be 
admirably fitted, in a military point of 
view, for the service which is now con- 
templated. Now, as regards the ques- 
tion of cost, that, as I have said, is not 
raised by the present Resolution. When 
a similar Resolution was moved by the 
hon. Member for Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. 
Stanhope), in the case of the Afghan 
War, he said that his Resolution did 
not in the smallest degree prejudge the 
question of the cost, and that if the 
House should think fit at any time to 
declare that a portion of the expense 
incurred in the war, or even the whole 
of it, should be borne by the Imperial 
Exchequer, there was nothing in the 
Resolution which would place any im- 
pediment in the way of the adoption of 
such acourse. The statement, it seems 
to me, is perfectly true, and applicable 
to the present case. If it was the view 
of the Government and the House that 
every sixpence of the charge should 
be borne by the Imperial Exchequer, 
nevertheless it would be necessary, in 
our view, that this Resolution should be 
moved, because it is necessary that the 
previous assent of Parliament should be 
obtained, and that, in the first instance, 
that charge should be temporarily borne 
by the Indian Government, even though 
it were the intention that the whole 
charge should be ultimately repaid. Re- 
ferring again to former precedents, I 
may point out to the House that dif- 
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ferent courses on different occasions 
have been followed. In the case of the 
China Expedition, the ordinary charges 
—tbat is to say, the ordinary pay of the 
troops—was on two occasions borne by 
the Indian Government, although on 
one occasion the whole charge was de- 
frayed by the Imperial Government. 
The extraordinary cost of the two ex- 
peditions to which I have referred was 
defrayed by the Imperial Government ; 
and the general course in these expedi- 
tions has been that the ordinary charges 
have been defrayed by India, and all 
the extraordinary charges by the Im- 
perial Government. In the case of the 
Persian Expedition, in which the in- 
terests of India were more directly con- 
cerned, all the ordinary charges were 
defrayed by the Indian Government, 
and one-half the extraordinary charges. 
The effect of that is that more than one- 
half the whole cost was borne by India, 
because all the military operations were 
conducted from India. In the Abys- 
sinian Expedition, where the interests 
of India were not directly concerned, the 
ordinary expenses only were charged to 
India, and this country bore all the ex- 
traordinary charges. In the case of the 
Malta Expedition, the interests of India 
were not held to be directly affected, and 
the whole cost, ordinary and extraordi- 
nary, was borne by this country. In 
Perak, the ordinary charge was borne 
by India and the extraordinary by the 
British Government. These are the re- 
cent precedents which are applicable to 
this case, and, as I have stated, they 
show that a considerable variety of 
practice has prevailed; but the rule 
apparently has been that, where the 
interests of India were not directly con- 
cerned, India bore no charge, and, in 
other cases where they were concerned, 
there was a division of the charge be- 
tween the Indian and the Imperial Go- 
vernments. In such a matter, it is evi- 
dently necessary that the opinion of the 
Government of Indiashould be taken,and 
that it should have great weight. In this 
case, the Government of India have been 
consulted; there has not been time to 
obtain a detailed expression of their 
opinion; but I should not be dealing 
frankly with the House if I were not to 
state that the Government of India have 
informed me by telegraph that they ob- 
ject to India bearing the charge of her 
contingent, and that they are sending 
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home a despatch upon the subject. I 
had stated, a fortnight ago, by telegraph 
that the view of ‘Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment was that India should bear the 
whole charge of her contingent, includ- 
ing both ordinary and extraordinary ex- 
penditure. 

Mr. ONSLOW: Will the noble Lord 
read this telegram and the answer? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: I 
have not got them at hand, but the facts 
are as stated. It is very necessary, be- 
fore the House comes to a final decision, 
that it should have before it the grounds 
on which the Indian Government bases 
its dissent. It would also be necessary 
to know what the amount of the charge 
will be. I have asked the Government 
of India to provide me with an estimate 
of the cost of the despatch of the troops 
from India; but they have not been able 
to provide me with that information. It 
will also be necessary to know in what 
way the Indian Government propose to 
raise the Ways and Means for this un- 
expected charge on the resources of the 
year. These are elements in the con- 
sideration of the question, without which 
it is impossible to come to a final deci- 
sion; and the Government do not ask 
the House to come to a final decision by 
this Resolution, which only sanctions the 
employment of Indian troops. It is the 
Amendments which have been placed on 
the Paper which ask the House to come 
to a final decision opposed to the view of 
the Government. They wish, without 
waiting to hear the opinion of the Go- 
vernment of India, without knowing 
what charge will be thrown upon the 
resources of India, to decide that in no 
case shall any charge at all with respect 
to the Indian Contingent be thrown upon 
the Indian taxpayer. The proposal of 
the Government is, that from India there 
ought to be a contribution in aid of these 
operations. If India is to make a con- 
tribution at all it can be made in only 
one of two ways. India may be called 
upon to pay a certain share of the total 
expenses, or she may, as we propose she 
shall, be called upon to pay the total ex- 
penses of her own share of the opera- 
tions. Whatever opinion may be enter- 
tained by the House as to the justice of 
calling upon India to make any contri- 
bution at all, I have no hesitation in 
saying, as Minister for India, and in 
some degree responsible for Indian 
financial matters, that if Indiais to be 
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called upon to make a contribution in 
any shape or form, itis greatly to her 
interest that she shall be called upon to 
make it in the latter of the two ways, 
for this reason—the share of the work 
that can fall upon India must, from the 
circumstances of the case, be limited. 
India can only be called upon to con- 
tribute from her military resources such 
a part of the expedition as may be con- 
venient and safe as regards her internal 
condition. She cannot, under any cir- 
cumstances, be called upon to make 
great sacrifices in this undertaking. The 
primary object of the maintenance of a 
large force in India is the security of our 
rule in India. It is not conceivable that 
in any circumstances the security of that 
rule could be allowed to be endangered 
or imperilled by calling upon her to 
move an undue portion of her garrison 
for any purpose whatever. Therefore, 
the share which India can be called upon 
to take in the actual operations, and 
consequently in the cost, can only be 
very limited, while for this country no 
such limit is possible. The share which 
this country will have to bear in this 
undertaking will only be limited by what 
may be necessary for the requirements 
of the successful completion of the ope- 
rations. The share, in fact, of this coun- 
try will be only limited by the necessi- 
ties of the case, while the share of India 
will be limited by her convenience and 
her own need. Therefore, it is fair and 
advantageous, if India is to make any 
contribution, that she should bear a 
certain proportion, and that she should 
pay the charge for that limited part of 
the undertaking which we are asking of 
her. The only question that remains is, 
whether India should be called upon to 
make any contribution at all; it is 
raised, not by the Resolution, but by the 
Amendment. If it is necessary that it 
should be discussed at any length on 
this occasion, I prefer to reserve any 
detailed observations until I have heard 
by what arguments the proposition is 
going to be supported that India on such 
an occasion shall be asked to make no 
financial contribution at all. The pro- 
posals which we make, subject to the 
consideration of the opinions of the 
Indian Government, are based upon our 
view of the great and vital interest of 
India in this question. If it was just 
that India should pay, as was proposed 
by the late Government, the whole cost 
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of the operations in Afghanistan, amount- 
ing to £20,000,000, without receiving 
any contribution from this country; if 
it was just, as we proposed, and as Par- 
liament has agreed, that £15,000,000 of 
the expenditure shall be paid by India, 
and only £5,000,000 by this country, 
we consider itis infinitely more just that 
she shall be called upon to make that 
limited contribution from her resources 
which is involved in the part she is 
called upon to take in the expedition. 
It would not be desirable that I should 
state in detail the actual amount and 
composition of the forces coming from 
India. The call we have made is a very 
slight one; the number of men under 
orders does not amount to 5,000, with a 
reserve of about 1,500. It is not likely 
that the number of men will be greatly 
increased, and the proportion of charge 
for that limited contingent will be com- 
paratively small. We consider it is not 
unjust that India should bear a burden 
financially solimited. We cail upon her 
to bear this because it is an expenditure 
incurred in defence of a policy in which 
the honour and interests of the whole 
Empire are involved, and in which, in 
our opinion, the honour and material 
interests of India are still more directly 
and enormously concerned. For these 
reasons, I have to move the Resolution 
of which I have given Notice. 

Mr. ONSLOW, in rising to move, as 
an Amendment— 

“That the whole charges which may be 
thrown upon the Revenues of India by the 
Military operations proposed to be undertaken 
in Egypt should be repaid out of the Revenues 
of this country,”’ 
said, he must disclaim any wish to im- 
pede the Government in the prosecution 
of their policy to restore law and order 
in Egypt, and to guarantee the perfect 
safety of the Suez Canal. A month ago, 
foreseeing that Indian troops would have 
to be sent to Egypt, he asked the Prime 
Minister whether India was to pay any 
portion of the expenses of the war ; and 
now they were told that the Viceroy and 
his Council objected to India doing so. 
The Government, foreseeing that a ne- 
cessity would arise for the employment 
of Indian troops, ought to have asked 
the Indian Government whether they 
would sanction the requisite expendi- 
ture for the force which the Govern- 
ment might think proper to order from 
India. The noble Lord had made an 
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appeal that they should not come toa 
final decision until] a despatch had been 
received from the Viceroy; but, in his 
opinion, it was rather late in the day 
for such an appeal. If India were to 
pay, he maintained that it ought long 
ago to have been consulted in this mat- 
He (Mr. Onslow) personally held 
strong opinions with regard to the pay- 
ment by India of troops for Imperial 
purposes. To a certain extent, he 
thought the Government had _ hood- 
winked the House, because it was un- 
questionable that if the war went on the 
£2,300,000 would have to be augmented ; 
and he supposed that few Members of 
the House for one moment thought 
that that sum would be sufficient 
even for the expenses of the English 
portion of the expedition, putting alto- 
gether on one side any portion of the 
re-payment to India for the necessary 
expenses incurred by that country. 
He had no hesitation in accepting the 
statement of the noble Lord, that the 
interests of India were undoubtedly 
wrapped up in the Egyptian Question ; 
and, that being so, the Indian Govern- 
ment should long ago have been con- 
sulted on the subject. He did not wish 
to traverse the noble Lord’s remarks 
about the necessity of sending Native 
troops to Egypt. Indeed, he believed 
the Mussulman and Hindoo troops would 
be found loyal to the Crown, and they 
would gladly assist the Government of 
the Empire and fight its battles. The 
policy was that of the late Lord Bea- 
consfield; and, though strongly dis- 
approved of at the time, yet they now 
saw Her Majesty’s Government follow- 
ing out that policy to the letter. With 
regard to the Amendment, no one, he 
hoped, would think that he wished India 
to make any profit by the employment 
of these troops; he only thought that 
their transport and similar charges 
ought to be defrayed out of the Re- 
venues of this country, but that the 
ordinary pay for officers and men, and 
the ordinary payment for victualling the 
various regiments—a payment which 
the Indian Government would have in- 
curred had the regiments remained in 
India—should be met from the Revenues 
of India. There was no analogy between 
the present case and the Afghan War. 
In the former every despatch was known 
to the Viceroy and his Council. That 
was a purely Indian war, undertaken 
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for Indian purposes—as he maintained, 
for the integrity of the Indian Empire ; 
but this was a war undertaken for Euro- 
pean and Imperial purposes. He hoped, 
therefore, that the House would not, on 
the strength of the imagined resem- 
blance, lay down the doctrine that India 
and the Colonies ought to be called upon 
to pay for Imperial wars. He might 
notice the manner in which the Prime 
Minister’s opinion on this subject seemed 
to have changed since the year 1878. In 
that year the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Hackney (Mr. Fawcett) 
moved an Amendment to the proposal 
of the then Government, somewhat 
similar to that which he (Mr. Onslow) 
was now moving; and the ground the 
right hon. Member for Hackney took 
was that, as the late Afghan War 
was, in his judgment, a European war, 
undertaken in furtherance of the Im- 
perial policy of Lord Beaconsfield, India 
ought not to be charged the cost of it. 
The right hon. Gentleman was seconded 
on that occasion by the present Prime 
Minister, who declared that the Indian 
people had had nothing to do with the 
war— 

“That they were wholly guiltless, and had 
washed their hands in innocence as far as that 
war was concerned.” 


Whether that was right or wrong he 
did not now challenge; but he asked 
the right hon. Gentleman how he could 
come back on his words, when he was de- 
fending a policy which the Indian people 
knew nothing about, and a war in re- 
gard to which they had not been con- 
sulted? On December 16, 1878, the 
right hon. Gentleman said— 

“Those who make war for purposes, whether 
they be or be not Indian purposes, are the right 


persons upon whom should rest finally the 
charges.” —[3 Hansard, ccxliii. 904.] 


[‘‘ No, no!” 

Mr. GLADSTONE: It is nonsense. 

Mr. ONSLOW: Nonsense or not, he 
was quoting from Hansard; it might be 
nonsense, but that was the only record 
they had to go by ; and, for the purposes 
of his argument, he was justified in as- 
suming the correctness of the words. 

Mr. GLADSTONE again said the 
words as quoted were nonsense. 

Mr. ONSLOW said, he was aware of 
the dexterity of the right hon. Gentle- 
man in explaining away his own words; 
but here they were recorded in Hansard, 


and without, so far as he could see, any- | 
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thing in the context to modify them. 
Again, in the course of the same speech, 
the right hon. Gentleman had said— 

‘‘T am not surprised that there is a difference 
of opinion upon this subject. It is a very 
puzzling one.” 


That seemed to be still the Prime Mi- 
nister’s opinion, for these words ap- 
peared still to be very puzzling to him. 
The right hon. Gentleman continued— 

“We have made our protest against the war, 

and, having done so, we will not now proceed to 
place the burden of it on the people of India.’ 
—[Ibid.] 
The hon. Member for Orkney (Mr. 
Laing) also spoke as strongly as possible 
against India paying anything for the 
Afghan War, because the finances of 
India were in an unsound state. But he 
failed to see that they were in a more 
unsound state than they were now. The 
Amendment was supported by the pre- 
sent Chairman of Ways and Means (Mr. 
Lyon Playfair), by the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Sheffield (Mr. Mundella), and, 
in fact, by the whole strength of the 
Liberal Party. If they called upon 
India to pay for this, which he contended 
was a European War, they ought to 
call upon Australia, New Zealand, Cey- 
lon, and the Straits Settlements to con- 
tribute, for all these Colonies were much 
interested in the maintenance of that 
great international highway, the Suez 
Canal; at the same time, he did not 
deny that India was more interested in 
the free passage of the Canal than, 
perhaps, any other Colony. When the 
Control was established in Egypt, India 
was not consulted any more than Aus- 
tralia, Ceylon, Singapore, or any other 
of our Colonies. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had also delivered among his 
memorable speeches in Mid Lothian one 
at the United Presbyterian Ghurch at 
Penicuik, in which he talked about the 
acquisition of Cyprus. 

Mr. GLADSTONE inquired whether 
the hon. Member was quoting from an 
authorized report ? ‘ 

Mr. ONSLOW said, it was impos- 
sible to tell what was an authorized 
report of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
words—he seemed to object to Hansard, 
which was generally considered an autho- 
rized report. This particular extract 
was from a pamphlet which was dis- 
tributed very largely throughout the 
country, and which was also circulated 
one evening at a meeting at Exeter Hall 
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to denounce Her Majesty’s late Go- 
vernment, and presided over by a Gen- 
tleman whom the Prime Minister, no 
doubt, knew very well. The right hon. 
Gentleman said then that the only way 
to maintain the position of the Suez 
Canal was by supremacy at sea. He 
supposed he did not deny that he made 
use of that remark. It was in a speech 
denouncing the then Government for the 
acquisition of Cyprus, and he used these 
words— 

“There is no greater folly than to suppose 
that it is by multiplication of your garrisons 


and your islands that you guard the road to 
India.”’ 


But that was what the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was going to do at the present 
time. He was going to garrison the 
whole of the Suez Canal; and, in fact, 
the policy of the Government was to 
have garrisons from Gibraltar right away 
to Aden. He defied the right hon.Gentle- 
man to deny the truth of that assertion, 
for they knew that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had been in correspondence 
with the French Government for the 
joint occupation of certain strategic 
positions along the Canal. He was not 
saying anything against that policy; 
but he pointed out that, to use a com- 
mon expression, the right hon. Gentle- 
man had not only eaten his own words, 
but had taught his Party to do the 
same. When he wastalking about these 
garrisons, the right hon. Gentleman 
said— 

‘* More double-distilled nonsense could not be 
administered to a set of idiots.”’ 
[ Mr. Guapstonz dissented.] The Prime 
Minister shook his head, but he was 
quoting from his own speeches. In an- 
other speech the right hon. Gentleman 
said— 

‘*The road to India is perfectly safe so long 
as you retain the command of the sea.’’ 


But were we not now sending an expe- 
dition to Egypt to fight on the main- 
land? The noble Lord said that India 
was to pay only avery limited sum. He 
hoped that might be the case; at pre- 
sent, however, the House had not the 
slightest idea what that limited sum was 
to be. But were they sure that when they 
defeated Arabi they would be able to 
withdraw their troops? Many months 
would elapse before this country would be 
able to withdraw a single soldier that she 
was sending out ; and were they to call 





upon India to pay for the Indian troops 
for an indefinite time? Thenoble Lord 
had somewhat startled the House by 
the telegrams which he said had passed 
between him and the Viceroy. It was 
a very serious thing for the Government 
of this country to ignore what the Vice- 
roy and his Council had said against 
being compelled to pay anything towards 
the expenses of the war. It might be 
the case that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, with their numerical majority, 
might overrule the decision of the Vice- 
roy and his Council ; and it was because 
he (Mr. Onslow) thought that such a 
course would be perilous to the interests 
of India, and to the authority of the 
Representative of the Queen there, that 
he wished to make this strong protest 
against the decision of Her Majesty’s 
present Advisers. In conclusion, he 
begged to move the Amendment which 
stood in his name on the Paper. 

Mr. PUGH said, he rose to second the 
Amendment. He could not agree with 
the noble Lord that the House had 
endorsed the policy of intervention in . 
Egypt. The affair having gone so far, 
the House could not have refused to 
vote the money which the Government 
had asked for in connection with the 
operations in the ‘Mediterranean ; but 
with regard to the general policy of the 
Government the House had expressed no 
opinion, and he, for one, was anxious to 
guard against it being thought that he 
sanctioned the policy which had preceded 
the war. The noble Lord had reminded 
them that Her Majesty the Queen ruled 
over a large Mahomedan population. He 
could not agree to the argument which 
the noble Lord had founded upon that 
fact, believing that if it should become 
necessary for us to wage war against a 
Mahomedan population it would be un- 
wise to ask the Mahomedans over whom 
we rule to contribute to the expenses of 
that war. The late Lord Derby had 
said that in the case of a war which was 
chiefly or solely an Indian war the 
charge ought to be borne by India. The 
present, however, was neither solely nor 
chiefly an Indian war; and, that being 
so, India ought not to bear a large share 
of the expenses. Under the Resolution 
which the Government wished the House 
to adopt the whole cost of the expedi- 
tion might be thrown upon India when 
the £2,300,000 voted by the House 
should have been exhausted. It would, 
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in fact, be in the power of the Govern- 
ment to recall the English troops, and 
to carry on operations with Indian regi- 
ments only. It would be said that to 
suppose such an eventuality would be 
absurd. It ought, however, to be borne 
in mind that when the actual war should 
have been brought to an end, it would 
not be at once possible to withdraw our 
men. Troops would be required for 
police or protection duty, and the Go- 
vernment might possibly not be disin- 
clined toemploy Indian troops for that pur- 
pose. The Afghan War afforded a perti- 
nent illustration. He was always averse 
to India’s bearing any portion of the 
expense of that war; and he thought 
the war was unjust. But there was 
much force in the arguments used in 
support of the Government. We were 
told that from every part of India a cry 
arose against our inaction, and offers of 
assistance were made by every Native 
Prince. It was said in India on all 
hands that steps ought to be taken to 
vindicate the honour of the country. 
But nothing of the kind had been urged 
on the present occasion, and it could not 
be said that there was any such feeling 
as was then described in India. During 
the late Government there was no point 
upon which there was so much unanimity 
among the present occupants of the 
Treasury Bench. Was it reasonable 
that there should be such a partnership 
between this country and India, that 
India had no means of guessing what 
would be the limit of liability to be 
finally imposed uponher? We had not 
heard from India. He could understand 
the noble Lord’s asking the House to 
stay its hand until he received a de- 
spatch from the Viceroy. As he under- 
stood, the noble Marquess had sent a 
telegram to the Viceroy to ask if the 
Viceroy approved of throwing the burden 
on India, and the Viceroy had said that 
he did not approve of it, and there was 
no reason to expect that there would be 
a single word in that despatch which 
would justify the Government in that 
matter. During the late Government the 
Postmaster General had been the Mover 
and the Prime Minister the Seconder of 
a Resolution adverse to the Govern- 
ment. The Prime Minister on that occa- 
sion said— 


“T think we are entitled to know whether, 
so far as the Government are concerned, this is 
a definitive proposal to lay the expenses of the 
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war upon India, or whether it is a proposal to 
hold over the whole question until they may 
find it more convenient to make some final pro- 
posal on the subject. I say it ought not to be 
held over; there is no reason for holding it 
over. We ought to decide, and decide now, 
whether India or England is to bear this 
charge.”’—[3 Hansard, cexliii. 902.] 


If it was right that the House of Com- 
mons should make an immediate de- 
cision then on the question, it was so on 
the present occasion. The Secretary of 
State for War, in the same debate, had 
expressed himself in the same sense, 
and said that the Natives of India were 
entitled to know what their real position 
was. Similar language was used by the 
Postmaster General, and Lord North- 
brook denounced the proposal of the 
Government in strong language. Lord 
Lawrence took the same view. He 
could only add one word as to how the 
money was to be provided. The noble 
Lord had said that there was no need of 
coming to a conclusion on the subject at 
once. But he, on the contrary, thought 
that the question ought to be imme- 
diately dealt with in Ways and Means. 
Although India was in a better condi- 
tion than formerly, and was improving, 
she was not in a position to bear the 
charge of any portion of the expenses 
of the operations in Egypt. To make 
India bear such charges was not only 
unjust to her; but lowered this country 
in the eyes of other Powers. In fact, 
he might say, as the Postmaster Gene- 
ral had said at the time of the Afghan 
War, that it made England appear, ‘‘a 
mean, grasping, and selfish Power.” 
Not only were we now driven to raise 
money from opium and salt; but we 
derived a large revenue in India from 
the administration of justice. It was a 
fact not generally known to the people 
of this country that every man .in India 
who was sued for a debt had not only to 
discharge the liability to his creditor, 
but had to pay a certain amount to the 
State over and above the costs incurred 
in the litigation. Under these circum- 
stances, they ought to hesitate before 
imposing an additional burden on the 
heavily-taxed people of India, and he 
appealed to the House to do justice in 
this matter, regardless of Party consi- 
derations altogether. Let India send 
the number of troops required, pay 
them at the same rate as if they re- 
mained in India, and bear the responsi- 
bility of any steps that might be taken 
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to reinforce the Native Army in that 
country. That would be a substantial 
contribution, and as much as could 
reasonably be expected from India; but 
any extra expense incurred ought to be 
paid by England. The hon. Member con- 
cluded by seconding the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word ‘* That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘the whole charges which may be thrown upon 
the Revenues of India by the Military opera- 
tions proposed to be undertaken in Egypt should 
be repaid out of the Revenues of this Country,” 
—(Mr. Onslow,) 

—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.’’ 


Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL, who 
had the following Amendment on the 
Paper :— 

‘‘ That the expenses of an intervention in the 
internal affairs of Egypt cannot be justly 
charged on the Revenues of India, which has 
absolutely no concern in the internal affairs of 
that country,” 
said, he understood that the Forms of 
the House prevented his moving the 
Amendment which stood in his name; 
but he should like to make a few obser- 
vations in the sense of that Amendment. 
Unlike some hon. Members, he did not 
take a highly sentimental view of the 
position of India with regard to this 
country, nor did he go so far as the right 
hon. Gentleman the Postmaster General 
used to go with respect to the rights of 
the people of India; but, steering a 
middle course, he thought it would be 
very unfair to the taxpayers of India 
that the cost of war—undertaken to sup- 
port the policy of the Government— 
should fall upon them. He was one of 
those who wished they had never gone 
to war in Egypt, as he thought it 
would have been much better to have 
left Egypt alone, and certainly not to 
have taken isolated action; but having 
gone to war, he did not object to the em- 
ployment by the Government of Indian 
troops. Instead of objecting to that, he 
was rather in favour of the proposal ; 
but the question raised was, who should 
pay the expenses of this expedition, and 
in that respect he was of opinion that 
the Resolution before the House placed 
an unfair burden upon the Indian tax- 
payer. For his own part, he objected 
to placing any burden on the taxpayers 





of India, except so far as the object of 
the war was the defence of the Suez 
Canal. This, however, was not the object 
of the expedition. It was to secure pay- 
ment to bondholders through the Con- 
trol, and to establish good government 
in Egypt; and these were matters in 
which India had no concern at all. In 
fact, so far from India being concerned 
in the question of the good government 
of Egypt, it was just the opposite, be- 
cause Egypt was in some sense the rival 
of India in regard to cotton, corn, and 
other commodities ; and, therefore, if she 
were crippled and hampered it would be 
to the benefit of India. In regard to 
the establishment of good order in Egypt, 
India had absolutely no concern, and for 
that reason it would be unfair to call upon 
her to contribute one farthing of the ex- 
pense. Putting aside the Suez Canal, 
he was wholly unable to find in the 
speech of the noble Lord any reason 
why England should be interested in the 
internal affairs of Egypt. The noble 
Lord said that England ought to inter- 
fere in this Mahomedan country because 
she ruled over 40,000,000 Mahomedans 
in India; but that appeared to him to 
be a very singular argument for carry- 
ing fire and sword into Mahomedan 
Egypt ; indeed, he altogether failed to 
see why India should be taxed for such 
an object. India might, no doubt, be 
properly called upon to contribute to- 
wards the expense of guarding the Canal; 
but who had threatened the Canal? It 
was unquestionably not in danger when 
the Government resolved to employ In- 
dian troops. If they took the whole 
history of this question, they would find 
there was no real question as to the 
danger of the Suez Canal until the bom- 
bardment of Alexandria took place, when 
the question became prominent. The 
interest of India in Egypt was, he 
thought, infinitesimal ; and it seemed to 
him that as regarded the present war, if 
we had had no Control and no bombard- 
ment we might have had no Arabi and 
no question which might have occasioned 
the war. Arabi himself had given us 
no reason to suppose that the Canal 
would be threatened if we left him 
alone. Admitting that the Canal was, 
to a certain extent, endangered by the 
operations incidental to the war we had 
now undertaken, he would ask what was 
a fair share of the cost of that war which 
India ought to pay ? Under the Resolu- 
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tion before the House the effect would 
be that the control of this expedition 
from India would pass away from the 
House ; and it would be in the power of 
Her Majesty’s Government to send not 
only 5,000, but 50,000 troops from India 
to Egypt, and to maintain them at the 
expense of the Indian Exchequer, not 
for three months, but for three years or 
30 years. This country was embarked 
in a policy which might lead to terrible 
consequences, and the difficulties were 
not only great in bringing the war to a 
conclusion, but greater in dividing the 
chestnuts which we might pull out of the 
fire. It would be a grave mistake to 
regard the war from an Indian stand- 
point, and to ignore the experience of 
the French in Tunis, where the invaders 
had had to contend with very great diffi- 
culties. One word as to the Canal, the 
safety of which was at once the object 
of the Government, and their justifica- 
tion. Of its great commercial import- 
ance he was well aware; but he was not 
equally ready to admit that its posses- 
sion was a thing of absolutely vital con- 
sequence to the country. It was not so 
long since it was believed that if the 
Suez Canal were made it would ruin this 
country. That was the view of Lord 
Palmerston and others of the ‘‘ Rule 
Britannia” school of politics. We had 
survived the making of the Suez Canal, 
and if the Suez Canal were stopped we 
should survive that too. But the in- 
terests of Europe in the Suez Canal were 
too great for the Government in Egypt, 
whether that of Tewfik or Arabi, or any- 
one else, tostop the Canal. As the interests 
of India in the Suez Canal were in some 
respects involved, he thought she might 
on that account bear some small portion 
of the expense; and, therefore, he could 
not vote for the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Guildford (Mr. Onslow). 
The Secretary of State for India had 
told the House that they were not to 
take the question as finally decided that 
the whole of the cost would be thrown 
upon the Indian Revenues in the first 
instance; but that arguments were 
coming from India which might induce 
the Government of this country to repay 
the charge. But why should not this 
country bear the whole of the cost first, 
and afterwards the Government might 
consider whether India should repay any 
portion of it? The Secretary of State 
was in the habit of drawing bills upon 
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India every month for large amounts. 
Why should he not, by buying his own 
bills upon that country, supply it with 
the means of sending the Indian troops 
to Egypt? He would suggest that some 
words should be inserted in the noble 
Lord’s Resolution to show that the cost 
was not finally saddled upon the Revenues 
of India; but that the matter would re- 
main open for consideration. If the 
Resolution were not amended in that 
way, he could not vote for it. 

Str HENRY HOLLAND said, that 
he had not the experience of the hon. 
Member for Kirkcaldy (Sir George 
Campbell) ; but he would undertake to 
be more brief in his observations. He 
would pass over the legal questions, 
turning upon the proper construction of 
the Act of Parliament, which had been 
referred to by the noble Marquess; and 
he would not discuss the question whe- 
ther the Egyptian policy of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government was right or wrong. 
He entirely agreed with the noble Mar- 
quess that the employment of Indian 
troops in Egypt was highly desirable. 
Those troops were thoroughly acclima- 
tized and accustomed to the kind of work 
which would have to be done in Egypt. 
But the simple question before the House 
was, who was to pay for the troops? 
Now, in considering this point, the first 
questions to be asked were those asked 
in 1878 by the hon. Member for Mid 
Lincolnshire (Mr. Stanhope), then Un- 
der Secretary of State for India— 
namely, What was the real interest of 
India in this matter? Was India vitally 
interested in the results which it was 
hoped to obtain by the present war? 
To which questions he (Sir Henry Hol- 
land) would venture to add a no less 
important one—namely, Whether India 
had taken any part in commencing hos- 
tilities, or had, by any action of her 
Government or people, led up to the 
present hostilities? Now, he thought 
no one could contend for a moment that 
India had in any way by her action 
created, or even added to, the present 
difficulties. The war was the direct 
consequence of a state of affairs in a 
country quite removed from India, and 
it had not arisen from anything directly 
or indirectly connected with the Indian 
Empire. Of course, he (Sir Henry Hol- 
land) would not take up the time of the 
House by attempting to prove this by 
pointing out in detail the origin of the 
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present hostilities in Egypt ; but, briefly, 
it might be said that Arabi Bey, having 
gradually gained power, used that power 
and influence against the Anglo-French 
Controllers, who had set themselves, 
amongst other things, against the in- 
crease of the Army, and of the salaries 
of officers and men, which he advocated ; 
that, ultimately, he managed practically 
to defeat the Controllers and the Khe- 
dive, and revolted against the authority 
of the latter. This short statement 
showed that the war was not connected 
with the Indian Empire, but arose from 
strictly local causes. He might, there- 
fore, cite Lord Northbrook and Lord 
Derby, and, indeed, other Members of 
the present Government, as authorities 
against laying the charge on India, as 
proposed by the Resolution of the noble 
Marquess. Lord Northbrook, in De- 
cember, 1878, spoke as follows :— 

‘It would have been just and generous to 
have decided that no portion of the expenses 
should fall upon India. I consider the war to 
be the direct consequence of the state of affairs 
in Europe, and not to have arisen from any- 
thing immediately connected with the Indian 
Empire. For that reason India should not be 
called upon to bear the cost.””—[3 Hansard, 
ccxliii. 478.] 

And Lord Derby said, on the same 
occasion— 

“Tf this isan Imperial war, the charge ought 
to be borne by England ; if solely or chiefly an 
Indian war, the charge should be borne by 
India.’’—[1did.] 

No one could assert that this present 
war was solely or chiefly an Indian war, 
and, therefore, the charges proposed 
should not be borne by India. The 
second question he (Sir Henry Holland) 
would ask was, How far India was 
interested in the result desired? He 
would, however, in passing, observe that ' 
if India had not commenced the war— 
that was, if the war was not commenced 
solely or chiefly on her account—the re- 
sult desired, though favourable, in fact, 
to India, could not properly render her 
liable to pay any part of the cost of the 
hostilities which led to that result. Her 
liability was not to be tested by the re- 
sult of the war. This point he would 
venture to press strongly on the House, 
as he had heard it frequently argued 
that India ought to pay some part of the 
charge, because she would benefit by 
the result of the war. The results de- 
sired were peace in Egypt, and the sup- 
pression of the military revolt; but as 








India had done nothing to disturb the 
peace which formerly existed, and did 
not excite the military revolt, therestora- 
tion of peace in Egypt could not make 
her justly liable for any charges con- 
nected with the proceedings which had 
secured that peace. Moreover, India 
was not vitally interested in the result of 
these hostilities. Her interest could not 
be put higher than this—that the stop- 
page of the Suez Canal would affect her 
trade with this country, and render the 
transport of troops more difficult. Well, 
a temporary stoppage of the Canal would 
not seriously affect that trade; and, in- 
deed, a permanent stoppage of the Canal 
would only affect the trade temporarily, 
though for a time the loss might be con- 
siderable. He did not at all desire to 
underrate the importance and advantage 
of the Suez Canal, and he thought that it 
had been unduly diminished a few nights 
ago by the hon. Member for Carnarvon- 
shire (Mr. Rathbone) ; but it must be re- 
membered that the trade would find its 
way by the old route round the Cape of 
Good Hope, and that, as a set-off against 
the loss of time consumed in the voyage, 
we might fairly consider the extra- 
ordinary improvement in steamships, 
both in their speed and carrying powers. 
But, again, it appeared to him (Sir 
Henry Holland) questionable whether 
any danger to the Suez Canal need be 
anticipated. It was against Arabi’s in- 
terest to damage it; and, if the papers 
might be believed, he had engaged with 
M. Lesseps not to do so. There ap- 
peared also to be some hopes that the 
Canal might be neutralized under the 
protection of the European Powers. He 
(Sir Henry Holland) trusted that he had 
shown to the satisfaction of the House 
that India had in no way, by the action 
of her Government or people, led up to 
the present state of things in Egypt; 
that, therefore, although the result of the 
war might be favourable to India, that 
fact alone would not make it just or 
equitable to call upon her to bear any 
portion of the expenses beyond the pay 
of the troops, whom she would have had 
to pay in India if they had not been 
summoned to Egypt; and, thirdly, that 
India was not so vitally interested in 
Egypt, and the result of the war, as to 
make it just to lay the proposed charges 
upon her. He would now only refer 
very briefly to the case of the Afghan 
War in 1878, which had been more than 
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once referred to in the course of the de- 
bate. There was then the question of a 
safe frontier for India. There was then 
the question of the peace of India, for 
it was not unnaturally feared that 
troubles in Afghanistan, unless speedily 
quelled, might lead to troubles in India 
itself. There was then the question of 
staying Russian intrigue and Russian 
interference, which might cause the 
Ameer to become a hostile neighbour, 
and which might dangerously extend 
over the Indian frontier. And, lastly, 
there was direct action on the part of the 
Viceroy and Government of India in the 
different negotiations, and in sending 
the Mission to the Ameer, the repulse of 
which might be said to have been 
one of the direct causes of the war. 
Such, rightly or wrongly, were the views 
of the late Government; and it could 
hardly be denied that the grounds for 
charging India in 1878 were far stronger 
than those now put forward in support 
of the present Resolution. But the 
course pursued by the late Government 
was declared by the present Postmaster 
General to be— 

‘* A course characterized by meanness and the 
absence of anything like generosity, and he 
believed it would be repudiated by every con- 
stituency in the Kingdom.” —[3 Hansard, 
coxliii. $94.] 

He had seen the right hon. Gentleman 
the Postmaster General in his place 
during the evening, though he was just 
now absent; and he hoped that the 
House might have an opportunity of 
learning from the right hon. Gentleman 
whether he still adhered to the opinion 
which he expressed with reference to 
charging India for the Afghan War. He 
hoped the Postmaster General would 
have the courage to state his opinion, 
and that the possession of Office—an 
Office in which he (Sir Henry Holland) 
gladly recognized the excellent work he 
had done—would not keep him silent. 
He especially hoped this, as no one had 
more earnestly fought for India than the 
right hon. Gentleman; no one had done 
more to resist the inequitable imposition 
of charges upon the Revenue of India 
for Imperial purposes. He (Sir Henry 
Holland) would venture to read to the 
House some words of the present Prime 
Minister in the debate in 1878, although 
the exact accuracy of some part of his 
speech on that occasion had been im- 
pugned. He was reported to have said— 
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“The Indian people have had nothing to do 

with this war; they are wholly guiltless; they 
wash their hands in innocence, so far as this war 
is concerned. . Can I bring myself to 
vote that the expenses of this struggle, which is 
wholly our act, shall be placed upon India? I 
say ‘ No,’ and I will go freely into any assembly 
of Englishmen and tell them I say ‘ No,’ and 
appeal to them whether they will not say ‘ No’ 
also. Nay, lam persuaded . . . that when they 
thoroughly understand the facts of the case, 
they will say distinctly that those who make the 
war should pay for the war.” —[Tdid., 904.] 
But he would not attempt to ask the 
Prime Minister to reconcile his present 
conduct with his past words. The Prime 
Minister was the very Proteus of politics. 
He readily changed into fire, and from 
fire into water, and no chains would hold 
him. He (Sir Henry Holland) felt 
bound to support the Amendment, unless 
some concession was made by Her 
Majesty’s Government. 

Mr. BLAKE said, he was surprised 
that three speakers who had preceded 
him, having extensive knowledge each 
of portions of India, from official con- 
nection with it, had not touched at all 
on the most important point involved in 
the Resolution—the capability of the 
people of India to bear a share in 
the expenses of the war in Egypt. He 
contended that they were not able, and, 
therefore, should not have any portion 
of the cost imposed on them; and to 
that part of the subject he would confine 
his remarks. He regretted very much 
that the Secretary of State for India, in 
addition to the high qualifications he 
possessed for his Office, did not add a 
personal knowledge of India—as he had 
little doubt if he had travelled through 
it he would arrive at the same conclusion 
that he (Mr. Blake) had come to from 
personal observation—that so miserable 
was the condition of the great body of 
the people that it would be-an injustice, 
even a cruelty, to add anything to their 
present burdens. He could furnish the 
House with most harrowing recitals 
of the wretched state of the ryots as a 
rule; but as his experience in India 
was under a year he would prefer to 
give the statements of gentlemen who 
had been a much longer time in the 
country, and had been officially con- 
nected with it. Had the Prime Minister 
allowed him to proceed with his Motion 
a week ago, calling attention to the con- 
dition of the peasantry of India gene- 
rally, and especially those of Oudh and 
Behar, he would have produced a large 
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mass of official evidence, in the way of 
Reports of Commissions and the utter- 
ances of officials, regarding the wretched- 
ness of the people, which would, he be- 
lieved, have gone far to convince Parlia- 
ment that he was correct in his asser- 
tions. He would not now trespass on 
their patience by going so deeply into 
the matter, and would confine himself 
to a very few quotations from the state- 
ments of Indian Civil servants. Amongst 
the pamphlets which lately appeared on 
the condition of the people was one from 
a distinguished Indian official, who re- 
counted, in feeling and eloquent lan- 
guage, the wrongs and sufferings of the 
ryots of Behar, in a pamphlet entitled 
The Ruin of an Indian l’rovince, addressed 
to the noble Marquess the present Se- 
cretary of State for India. He would 
read a few extracts showing the present 
state of things in Behar. [Cries of 
‘‘Name, name!” ‘‘Whoisthe author ?”’ } 
The author was Mr. Charles James 
O’ Donnell, Justice of the Peace for the 
Province of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa. 
[ Cries of ‘Oh, oh!” ] He was not sur- 
prised that the mention of that name 
elicited great dissatisfaction from cer- 
tain quarters ; but it was that of a man 
who still held ‘an important official posi- 
tion, which he had won by his ability, 
and who had the courage, independence, 
and humanity, at the risk of disadvan- 
tage to himself, to stand up for the un- 
fortunate Natives, and to recount, in 
telling language, the inhumanity and 
injustice to which they were subject in 
Behar. Here is what he says— 


“It would be no impossible task to prove 
that Indian progress, such as it is, has not 
been attained without much cruel suffering on 
the part of our Native subjects, and that from 
various causes English government has, in some 
instances, inflicted an amount of misery that is 
almost incredible. The condition of the agri- 
cultural classes in Bombay will immediately 
present itself to your mind. Permit me to lay 
before you a description of that condition as 
given in the pages of a journal the most favour- 
able in India to every form of Governmental 
action. The Pioneer, in 1877, felt that any 
further cloaking of the facts and causes of 
agrarian discontent in Bombay fell not far short 
of the act of a disloyal citizen, and that it was 
wise, and necessary, and just, to tell the truth, 
and the whole truth. Its vigorous, candid 
language in this instance is an honour to Anglo- 
Indian journalism. ‘ Worried by the revenue 
survey,’ it wrote, ‘for heavily enhanced public 
payments, enslaved by his private creditor, 
dragged into Court only to have imposed upon 
him the intolerable burden of fresh decrees, 
without even the resource of flight which was 
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open to his forefathers before the kindred 
scourge of Holkar, the Deccan ryot accepted, 
for the third of a century, with characteristic 
patience and silence, the yoke of British mis- 
government, For 30 years, as we now learn 
from the Papers published, he had been at once 
the scandal and the anxiety of his masters. 
Report upon Report had been written upon 
him; shelf upon shelf in the public offices 
groaned under the story of his wrongs. If any- 
one doubts the naked accuracy of these words, 
let him dip into the pages of Appendix A 
(Papers on the indebtedness of the agricultural 
classes in Bombay). A more damning indict- 
ment was never recorded against a civilized 
Government. From 1844 to 1874, successive 
Administrations have been appealed to, have 
been warned, or have been urged. Each, in its 
turn, has replied—as the present will doubtless 
answer to the late Committee’s importunities— 
with a suave sigh of non possumus. The hospi- 
talitiesof Dapooree or Ganeshkhind—the Palaces 
of the Bombay Governor—have for 30 years 
been lavished in graceful and generous profu- 
sion; while the ryot, who paid for them, lay 
hard by in enforced and ruinous idleness, a 
debtor in the Poona gaol; or ate at their gates, 
in the field of which the fruits had once been 
his own, the bitter bread of slavery.’ It is 
true that this seems the language of exaggera- 
tion ; yet, after making every allowance for the 
influence of a just indignation, it is impossible 
to assert that the history of this century pre- 
sents many more fearful pictures of malad- 
ministration by a European nation than does 
this paragraph from one of the most Conserva- 
tive journals in the Empire. ‘So,’ it continues, 
‘the survey officers (of the land revenue) came 
and went, adding each his thousands and tens 
of thousands to the public assessments. Mar- 
waris (money lenders) swarmed up, in ever- 
increasing flights, from the far North-West, and 
settled down on the devoted acres. Honourable 
Justices visited India, to carry off after a while 
to their homes, also, some trifle from the ryot’s 
hands, leaving him in exchange their prece- 
dents and their rulings; leaving also, in a 
thousand desolate homesteads, a monument, to 
those who sought it, of the wisdom of the 
system over which (always, of course, at the 
ryot’s expense) it had been their pleasure to 
preside. Decrees of the Courts flew like arrow- 
flights into the thickest of the population, 
striking down the tallest and the most notable. 
Stupidity, blindness, indifference, greed—in- 
ability, in a word, in all its thousand forms— 
settled down, like the fabled harpies, on the 
ryot’s bread, and bore off with them all that he 
subsisted upon.’”’ 


There were other important testimonies 
besides Zhe Pioneer quoted by Mr. 
O’Donnell. He said— 


‘* Truly and piteously did Sir George Win- 
gate, a distinguished Bombay officer, exclaim— 
‘What must be the state of things which can 
compel cultivators, proverbially patient and 
long-suffering, accustomed to more or less of 
ill-usage and injustice at all times, to redress 
their wrongs by murder, and in defiance of an 
ignominious death to themselves? How must 
their sense of justice have been violated ? How 
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must they have been bereft of all hope of 
redress from law or Government before their 
patient and peaceful natures could be roused to 
pd se of desperation required for such a 
eed,’ ”’ 


Sir George Campbell, late Governor of 
Bengal, declared— 

‘* Nowhere have the rents of a peaceable, 
industrious, and submissive population been 
more screwed up than in Bhagulpore. It was 
the same action of the zemindars that was 
leading to rebellion in the Sonthal pergun- 
nahs.”’ 


According to the same authority— 

“The result of Mr. Kemble’s—he being 
magistrate of the great district of Burmah— 
inquiries on the Nepaul frontier is discourag- 
ing, in that, after very fairly weighing the 
respective advantages and disadvantages of 
both, he comes to the conclusion that the 
- condition of the Nepaul ryot (peasant) is, on 
the whole, better than that of the British ryot. 
Although the smaller rent taken from the 
former by the Nepaulese Government is sup- 
plemented by forced labour and the purveyance 
system, on the other hand the illegal cesses 
and exactions of zemindars, middlemen, &c., 
and other vexatious, turn the scale against the 
British cultivator.’’ 


He (Mr. Blake) would now quote an 
authority which he expected the House 
would regard as important, that of Sir 
Richard Temple, formerly Tieutenant 
Governor of Bengal, a man more ac- 
customed to depict everything relating 
to India in a roseate hue than other- 
wise— 

“ Was forced to admit that ‘ undoubtedly the 

condition of the peasantry is low in Behar— 
lower than that of any other peasantry, with 
equal natural advantages, in any Province in 
which Sir Richard Temple has been in India. 
A system of rack-renting prevails in some parts 
of the division; the zemindaris (great estates) 
are let either wholly or in part to farmers or 
lessees, who are thus middlemen, standing be- 
tween the landowners and the actual cultivators 
of the soil. It is reported that the object of 
the rent receivers is to exact from the ryots as 
much profit as they can. Rents, including 
therein the innumerable cesses by which they 
are supplemented, are limited in the case of the 
majority of agriculturists by little else than 
their inability to pay more.’” 
Sir Richard Temple was succeeded in 
1877 by Sir Ashley Eden, who occupied 
that position up to March of the present 
year, and was now a Member of the 
Council of the Secretary of State for 
India. Soon after his accession the 
following, issued from his Secretariat, 
in the shape of a Resolution :— 

‘The majority of the zemindars in Tirhoot 
are unfavourably mentioned, being described as 
grasping and oppressive to their tenantry. In 
the present Report of the Commissioner of the 
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Bhagulpore division a lamentable account is 
given, by the sub-divisional officer, of the state 
of things in the Banka sub-division, two-thirds 
of which are leased out in farms to non-resi- 
dent speculators, while in the remaining one- 
third at least half of the landlords also are non- 
resident. The farms run usually for seven 
years, and are only renewed on the payment of 
a heavy and increasing premium, which falls 
entirely on the ryots. The tenants are said to 
have no rights, to be subject to the exaction of 
forced labour, to illegal distraint, and to nume- 
rous illegal cesses, while the collections are 
made by an unscrupulous host of up-country 
peadahs—bailiffs of the fierce races of Northern 
Hindustan. There can be no doubt whatever 
that the combined influence of zemindars and 
ticcadars (land speculators) has ground the ryots 
of Behar down to a state of extreme depression 
and misery.”’ 

In a speech to the nobles and zemindars 
of Behar, in Durbar assembled, he sub- 
sequently said— 

“Tt seems to me that the time has come 
when Government must come forward and 
endeavour to take substantial measures for 
ameliorating the condition of the Behar pea- 
santry.”’ 

The Lieutenant Governor had then occu- 
pied for nearly a year the high position 
which he still held; and he declared 
that, having devoted much attention to 
Behar administration, he had come to 
the conclusion that it was his clear duty 
to interfere on behalf of the tenantry of 
Behar, whom, in language of honest and 
temperate indignation, he described as— 

“Poor, helpless, discontented men, driven 

about from village to village by the extortion of 
underlings or the exactions of irresponsible 
under-farmers—tenants who never know whe- 
ther they will possess next year the land they 
occupy this, and who feel that any attempt to 
grow more profitable crops will only end in 
increased demands from the ticcadar.”’ 
A short time before the delivery of this 
speech, in rebuking the evils of indigo 
planting as carried on by Europeans, he 
had denounced the farming system of 
holding land—known as the ticcadari 
system, on which their industry depends 
—as ‘‘the great curse of Behar,” add- 
ing— 

“Tt is this mainly which makes the ryots of 
the richest Province of Bengal the poorest and 
most wretched class we find in the. country.” 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that the hon. 
Member for Waterford should confine 
himself more to the subject immediately 
before the Chair, instead of making a 
statement, as he was doing, of the con- 
dition of the peasantry of India. 

Mr. BLAKE said, he considered that, 
in quoting authorities to prove the 
wretched and impoverished condition of 
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the people of India, he was strictly keep- 
ing himself within the subject of the 
Motion before them, which was to charge 
on the finances of India a portion of the 
cost of the war in Egypt. His conten- 
tion was that the people were so poor 
that they could not bear any more im- 
posts, unless at the cost of being de- 
prived of the means of providing them- 
selves with the bare necessaries of life 
—the late famine being due, to some 
extent, to the impoverishment caused by 
high rents and heavy assessment for 
taxes. Of course, if the Chair ruled 
against him, he could not help sub- 
mitting. He would, however, venture 
on one more quotation from a most im- 
portant authority to prove that the people 
should not be taxed for carrying on this 
war. It was from the pen of Mr. W. 
G. Pedder, in The Nineteenth Century for 
September, 1877. Mr. Pedder had oc- 
cupied a high position in the Revenue 
Department of India, and was now, he 
believed, in something of a similar posi- 
tion in the Indian Office here, having 
been transferred to it owing to his great 
abilities and knowledge of India. In 
the concluding portions of his interest- 
ing and important article he says— 


““Tt isto be hoped that the Report of the 
Deccan Commission will receive the most 
serious consideration of the Indian Legislature 
before a Revised Code of Civil Procedure becomes 
law. It is not too much to say that British 
honour, and the character, if not the stability, 
of our Empire in India are at stake. We justly 
reprobate Ottoman misgovernment, and pity the 
unhappy peasantry of the Turkish Provinces. 
It is a serious reflection that almost equal misery 
is being inflicted over a far wider area under the 
best meaning of Governments and through the 
most scientific of systems.” 


Now, there was the testimony of the 
condition of things in India from a most 
trustworthy source. He was very sorry 
that he would not be allowed to quote 
other authorities in the same direction. 
He would have much wished to have 
read a few extracts from a work of 
great ability by Mr. Irving, a most dis- 
tinguished Indian official, published last 
year, entitled 7he Garden of India, deal- 
ing with the wrong-doing of the Taluk- 
dars of Oudh, and showing the state 
that the peasantry of a Province desig- 
nated the Garden of India were brought 
to by bad landlordism. As he had been 
through the principal part of Oudh him- 


. self, he would also bear testimony to the 


deplorable condition of its peasantry, 
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| notwithstanding the fertility of their 
country, and their inability to bear 
further pressure, as the last coin was 
wrung from them, sometimes by torture, 
by their hard tax-masters. Hehad ample 
materials with him to prove that what he 
stated with regard to the portions of 
India he had been allowed to deal with 
held good with regard to nearly the 
entire of the country. Within a few 
years 4,000,000 had perished from 
famine, which would not have happened 
if they had been in anything like the 
state of prosperity they ought to have 
been in; and fully 40,000,000 were at 
that moment in a state of chronic starva- 
tion. Notwithstanding this, they had 
put on them nearly the entire cost of 
the Afghan War. And now it was pro- 
posed to saddle them with a contribution 
for the Egyptian War, the extent of 
which could not be measured, and 
against which, as they had heard from 
the noble Marquess, the Government of 
India had protested. Twenty years ago 
England was startled by the dreadful 
revelations contained in the Report of 
the Commission appointed to inquire 
into the effects of indigo planting in 
Eastern Bengal. The sufferings of the 
ryots to gratify the greed of the planters 
were shown to be so dreadful, that indigo 
planting in that part of Bengal was 
killed; but the evils that existed then 
were still in force elsewhere, and re- 
sulted in misery to the Natives. There 
were some in that House ready, he be- 
lieved, to defend even the planters of 
Behar; but when opportunity came he 
was prepared to show up the iniquitous 
system they defended. He had been 
over India, from Afghanistan to Mysore, 
and, taken as a whole, he never beheld 
in all respects so poverty-stricken a 
people ; and it was on these that, directly 
or indirectly, for the most part, the cost 
of the war would come. Many of the 
tenants held under the Crown, and were 
in numerous instances rack-rented. If 
India became liable for part of the ex- 
penses of a costly war, what little chance 
then would there be for those poor 
people to seek a reduction ? One way that 
probably would be resorted to, to meet 
the quota of India for the war, would 
be to stop much of the public works that 
had been contemplated to aid the pea- 
santry to recover from the effects of the 
late famine. What a deplorable expe- 








dient that would be, He most earnestly 
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besought the House to pause before it 
affirmed the principle of adding to the 
burdens of a people who were already 
so oppressed that their toil, with rare 
exceptions, gave them scarce enough to 
keep them alive of the poor food on 
which they subsisted. So satisfied was 
he of the inhumanity, injustice, and im- 
policy involved in the Resolution pro- 
posed for their acceptance, that if the 
hon. Member for Guildford (Mr. Onslow) 
went to a division on his Amendment 
he would support him; and, if not, he 
would vote against the Government in 
the, he was sorry to think, vain effort to 
defeat the Resolution of the noble Mar- 
quess. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, he thought 
that the Government was very much 
inclined to under-estimate the importance 
of that debate. They seemed forgetful 
of the fact that a similar Motion was 
brought forward four years ago. The 
discussion on that occasion lasted for 
three nights, and the same discussion 
came on again after the original Mo- 
tion was disposed of. Yet the Go- 
vernment were now quite willing to 
push that debate to the end of the 
night. [The Arrorney Generat: A 
quarter past 7.] He was referring to 
what the Prime Minister said about 
bringing the debate on at any hour of the 
night. The Resolution of the Govern- 
ment seemed to contain two propositions 
of great importance. First, it committed 
the House to the employment of Indian 
troops in conjunction with the English 
forces of Her Majesty; secondly, the Reso- 
lution gave the assent of the House to the 
application of the Indian Revenue, tem- 
porarily or permanently, for the expenses 
of the expedition. With regard to the 
first proposition, he thought he was ex- 
pressing the views of most hon. Mem- 
bers on his side of the House in giving 
it cordial approval. The employment of 
Indian troops in conjunction with those 
of England on proper occasions was an 
advantage to both countries. But he 
could not but listen with astonishment 
to the speech of the noble Lord, for 
every proposition contained in it was in 
direct contradiction to the statements 
made by him four years ago, and to 
statements made since that time by his 
Colleagues now sitting on the Treasury 
Bench. It was also true that the main 
question then raised in opposition to 
their proposal was the Constitutional 
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one, whether they were entitled to bring 
troops to Europe from India without first 
obtaining the assent of Parliament? Yet 
no one could deny that that was only 
one of the many questions which were 
raised. Every charge that human in- 
genuity could suggest was hurled at their 
unfortunate heads, and the greater part 
of the objections had no reference what- 
ever to the employment of Indian troops 
in Europe. One objection was as to 
whether the Articles of War followed 
Indian troops when they were employed 
out of India. Another was whether 
Indian troops could, without certain for- 
malities, be legally employed outside the 
territorial limits of the old East India 
Company. The opposition raised to 
their proposal was carried beyond that 
House, and wasto be found in thespeeches 
of right hon. Gentlemen in all parts of 
the country. He would not now go 
through them, but- would rather direct 
attention to some remarks made by 
the Prime Minister. He thought the 
right hon. Gentleman was a little hard 
on the hon. Member for Guildford (Mr. 
Onslow) when he told the hon. Gentle- 
man he had quoted from an unauthorized 
report. As the Prime Minister appa- 
rently objected to the quotations from 
Hansard and his Mid Lothian speeches, 
he would refer, not to speeches delivered, 
but to articles written by the Prime 
Minister in The Nineteenth Century. The 
passages he was about to quote applied 
to the employment of Indian troops in 
any part of the world out of India. The 
Prime Minister wrote— 

“Tt is quite impossible to work out this 
strange outlandish project of employing the 
Indian Army in common stock with our own, 
and yet to maintain the present distribution 
of charge between England and India. It 
would be a depredation and a swindle—a 
swindle perpetrated by a guardian upon his 
ward, whose interest he is speciai.y bound to 
protect. England must prepare to assume a 
sensible, a just, a handsome share of the enor- 
mous charge of the Indian military system, 
one it could hardly be counted in less than mil- 
10ns. 


Yet the righthon. Gentleman came down 
to the House to-day, and, by the mouth 
of the Secretary of State for India, 
asked for permission to perpetrate what 
he formerly called a swindle. And then 
the right hon. Gentleman went on— 

‘¢ The number of subsidiary questions which 
come up in connection with this headlong ope- 
ration is already great, and must hereafter 
multiply. Will it be extravagantly costly ? 























Is the Suez Canal equitably available for such a 
purpose? Will it not be a mercenary system, 
and is a mercenary system safe? Who and 
what are these ‘ followers’ of the Native troops 
carried in their train at the public charge, and 
allowed for in the expenses of the expedition ?”’ 


He did not desire to dwell upon this 
for the purpose of making an attack on 
Her Majesty’ Government; but he did 
wish to express their satisfaction that 
the arguments they used on a former 
occasion had converted right hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite. The noble Lord .the 
Secretary of State for India told them, 
as if it were a new discovery, that they 
could trust our Indian Army ; and hon. 
Gentlemen opposite seemed also to have 
discovered that theco-operation of Indian 
and English troops might, in certain cir- 
cumstances, add strength to our military 
system. He now came to a much more 
important question—namely, if the 
House sanctioned the employment of 
Indian troops in Egypt, what proportion 
of the charge ought India to pay? Ashe 
understood the matter, the object of 
the war was two-fold—to establish a 
good and stable Government in Egypt; 
and to do that for the purpose of se- 
curing the safety of the Suez Canal. 
But for the Suez Canal the internal 
affairs of Egypt would be of compara- 
tively small concern to this country, and 
of no concern at all to India. The con- 
struction of the Suez Canal altered the 
whole position of affairs. The mainte- 
nance of that highway was of the utmost 
importance to this country, and nobody 
could reasonably doubt that it was also 
of the greatest possible importance to 
India. His hon. Friend the Member 
for Midhurst (Sir Henry Holland) had 
cited certain words which he used in the 
course of a debate in 1878. One of the 
tests he then desired to apply was whe- 
ther India was vitally interested in the 
matter. He thought he should now go 
so far as to say that India was vitally in- 
terested in the maintenance of the Suez 
Canal; and, therefore, he came to the 
conclusion that India might be fairly 
asked to contribute something towards 
the cost of the operations to be carried 
on in Egypt. Consequently, he could 
not vote for the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Guildford (Mr. Onslow). 
There was another objection to the 
Amendment that ought to be stated. It 
was that if it was carried it would defeat 
the Resolution of the Government. 
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He, for one, could not be a party to de- 
feating that Resolution, because it was 
important that at a crisis unexampled in 
our time the Government should be 
armed with the fullest powers for 
which it asked. As to the proportion 
of the cost that ought to be contri- 
buted by India, that was a much more 
difficult question. The proposition of 
the Government appeared to him to 
be one of the shabbiest ever brought 
forward in that House, considering the 
quarter from which it proceeded. In- 
deed, he was not surprised to hear 
that the Indian Government had put 
down its foot and declared that proposal 
to be entirely inadmissible. He might 
here observe that the proposal made by 
the late Government in 1878 was urged 
upon them by the Government of India, 
which desired the Home Government to 
adopt it. But the present proposal was 
to charge upon India the whole cost of 
their part of the expedition, whatever 
the duration of the campaign, and how- 
ever extended its operations. For his 
part, he thought that at the present stago 
they could not possibly come to a final 
decision as to the proportion of the cost 
to be borne by the Government of India. 
One argument, which went strongly to 
support this view, was that we did not 
know to what extent, in what quarter, 
or by what means the Suez Canal might 
be threatened in the contemiplated opera- 
tions. All the more, therefore, did he 
say that it was quite impossible to fore- 
tell what was the real extent of the 
interest of India in the war; and we 
ought to wait before we arrived at a 
final decision, so long as it was certain 
that the question was really left open. 
Did the Resolution really leave the ques- 
tion open? It would be easy to raise a 
doubt by arguing from former speeches 
of right hon. Gentlemen opposite. They 
had then contended that the question was 
absolutely concluded by the use in the Re- 
solution of the word ‘‘ defray ;”’ and the 
word ‘‘ defray” was in the present Reso- 
lution. What the Prime Minister and 
the Secretary of State for War had 
formerly said was that the word “ de- 
fray”? almost necessarily implied not 
a temporary but a permanent charge, 
and that, therefore, a Resolution iden- 
tical with this imposed a permanent 
charge on India. When it was urged 


that the matter ought to be postponed 
for further consideration, right hon, 
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Gentlemen opposite said—‘‘ No; we will 
decide it now ; we expect an absolute de- 
cision at once as to the proportion India 
is to bear.” He was glad that to-night 
the Secretary of State had made a 
declaration which was satisfactory; he 
understood him to say that the question 
was not to be prejudged by the passing of 
the Resolution. Unless they had a per- 
fectly distinct declaration that the House 
was in no way committed, he should sub- 
mit an Amendment to the Resolution ; 
but upon the distinct understanding that 
they reserved entirely their freedom of 
action, and did not give the smallest 
countenance to the absurd proposition 
shadowed forth by the noble Lord, he 
would give his support to the Resolu- 
tion. The noble Lord had told them 
that the Resolution was not a financial, 
but a political one, hoping, no doubt, to 
avoid the necessity of discussing the cost 
of the expedition; but, in 1878, the 
Government was pressed for an Estimate, 
and gave it as nearly as they could. An 
hon. Member asked—‘ Do you call that 
an Estimate?’ In reply he would say 
it would have been an insult to the 
Government of India not to have ac- 
cepted the Estimate which it sent to this 
country; and he might add that the 
estimate of the cost of bringing the 
’ Indian troops to Malta was singularly 
accurate. He hoped that before the dis- 
cussion of the Indian Budget, some de- 
tails of the cost to be incurred would 
have been obtained by telegraph from 
India. In 1878, it was said that the 
assent of the Opposition to the Reso- 
lution depended upon the condition of 
Indian finances, and they called upon 
the Government to declare at once how 
the proposed expenditure was going to 
be met. When they came to discuss the 
Indian Budget, he should be prepared to 
describe it as courageous, but as leaving 
much too narrow a margin. The surplus 
was £285,000, and all experience sug- 
gested that it ought not to be less than 
£500,000. A small extraordinary ex- 
penditure upset the framework of the 
Indian Budget, while in England a 
screw of the Income Tax, or an ingenious 
financial operation, would provide what 
was required. In India increase of taxa- 
tion was very difficult, and could only 
be accomplished with caution and by 
slow degrees ; and it was utterly impos- 
sible to look to increased taxation to pro- 
vide any additional sums which might 
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be required. Therefore, the amount had 
to be raised either by loan or by a reduc- 
tion of expenditure. Three years ago the 
view of the House was strongly expressed 
in favour of wholesale reduction. Three 
years ago, a large reduction was made, 
and the only criticism made by Members 
of the present Ministry was that it was 
not large enough. The Home Secretary, 
speaking in the country, said that a re- 
duction of Indian Expenditure was ac- 
cepted by all Parties in the House, and 
that Indian Revenue was inadequate to 
meet Indian Expenditure. With that 
statement he was not disposed to quarrel ; 
but the Government had largely reduced 
the income of India, and had enormously 
increased the Expenditure. Since 1880,the 
expenditure had been raised £3,500,000. 
This increase was alarming ; and the first 
step the Government must take, if they 
asked India to pay any part of the cost 
of this war, must be to apply the pruning 
knife with no unsparing hand. When 
the Indian Budget came on the noble 
Lord ought to tell them how the ex- 
penditure was going to be met. He 
had not made any quotations from the 
speeches ofthe Postmaster General, whose 
pluck and courage he had always ad- 
mired ; but he believed the right hon. 
Gentleman would be glad to be able for 
a few minutes to speak from an Oppo- 
sition Bench, and criticize the speeches 
of his Colleagues. 

Mr. CROPPER said, he thought there 
were others interested in Egypt besides 
England and India who might contribute 
to the cost of the war—the bondholders, 
for instance, the speculators in Egyptian 
funds, the Sultan, and the Lancashire 
cotton spinners. His fear was that war 
would become popular in England if 
others were made to pay for it; and, of 
all whom it concerned, those who were 
wholly unrepresented, the {ndian tax- 
payers, ought to be the last to be called 
upon to contribute. For these and similar 
reasons, therefore, he was unable to sup- 
port the proposal of the Government. 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON said, 
that although very few hon. Members 
were in the House when the noble Lord 
the Secretary of State for India moved 
his Resolution, all must have admired 
the equanimity with which he had to-day 
supported that remarkable proposal. In 
his present position of responsibility,’the 
noble Lord seemed to be fully alive to 
the force of those reasons which, when 
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in Opposition, he had ignored. He had 
now given very cogent reasons for the 
employment of Indian troops in Egypt, 
and had also expressed the deliberate 
opinion of the Government that the 
whole cost of the expedition should be 
defrayed out of the Revenues of India. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister and the noble Lord had stated 
that it would be in the power of the 
House, after the passing of the Resolu- 
tion, to decide how the expenditure 
should be distributed between the two 
countries. It was very easy to say this ; 
but hon. Members knew well what was 
the present fixed intention of the Go- 
vernment. The Vote, it was said, was 
to be applied for a certain number of 
troops during a period of three months. 
But if the Resolution were passed any 
number of troops might be employed for 
any length of time, and the moment the 
Government obtained the assent of the 
House to their proposal they might 
legally impose an unlimited amount of 
expenditure upon the people of India. 
The Indian Government might protest 
against this, but they would protest in 
vain, because it would be in the power of 
the Government to override their ob- 
jections ; and, that being so, it was simply 
throwing dust in the eyes of the House 
to say that if the Resolution were 
passed it would still be in the power of 
the House to decide upon the distribu- 
tion of the expenditure between the two 
countries. His hon. Friend the Member 
for Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. E. Stanhope) 
had alluded to a number of speeches 
made by Members of Her Majesty’s 
Government when they were in Oppo- 
sition ; and he was, therefore, unwilling 
to trouble the House with any further 
quotations. The noble Lord, as he had 
already remarked, had given very good 
reasons for the employment of Indian 
troops at the present time ; and all these, 
with one exception, would have applied 
with equal force in 1878. The analogy 
between the position in 1878 and that 
at the present time was in one respect 
incomplete, because if the soldiers and 
taxpayers of India were to be consulted 
and asked which object more roused 
their sympathy and enthusiasm—the 
collision averted by Lord Beaconsfield’s 
foresight or the contest provoked by the 
Prime Minister’s timidity and blindness— 
there could be no doubt that their reply 
would be that they were more deeply 
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interested in the events of 1878 than 
they were in those that were now taking 
place. The noble Lord, however, ad- 
mitted that he had been wrong on the 
former occasion. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
When ? 

Lorv GEORGE HAMILTON: In 
1878. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
In the Spring orin the Autumn ? 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON ven- 
tured to say the noble Lord’s admission 
related to both the Spring and Autumn. 
If he were to recapitulate the reasons 
given by the noble Lord for the employ- 
ment of Indian troops in Africa, it would 
be found that the whole of them held 
good with regard to Lord Beaconsfield’s 
despatch of Indian troops to Malta in 
1878, of which the noble Lord com- 
plained. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
I never complained of the Indian troops 
being brought to Malta. 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON said, 
the noble Lord was at that time the 
Leader of a Party nearly all the Members 
of which had objected to the despatch 
of Indian troops to Malta. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister had 
objected in the strongest possible way ; 
and although he had said he was un- 
willing to trouble the House with further 
quotations, if hon. Members desired it 
he would read a passage from an article 
by the right hon. Gentleman in The 
Nineteenth Century. In that article the 
Prime Minister said— 

“ All this is radically changed by the recent 
proceeding. A force has been brought beyond 
the old Eastern limits, and brought to assert, by 
way of earnest, that we possess in India an 
Army such as will make good our numerical 
deficiencies in Europe. This is not a question 
of five, or seven, or ten thousand men; if it 
were, the case would fall, for the purpose of my 
argument, mainly within the ancient categories. 
But the whole meaning of the measure is that 
India, with her scores and her hundreds of 
thousands, is to be introduced into partnership 
in our European wars. In and upon this view 
of the matter a multitude of questions will 
arise, of which I will now specify two. In this 
partnership the effusion of blood will fall largely 
to the Indian share. But the policy will be 
ours. The command ours. The reward and 
the promotion ours. India will be as much at 
the beck of our will as the elephants whom, 
perhaps, with the aid of a little winter clothing 
she may send us. We shall use her as we usea@ 
steam engine, and shall consult her just as 
much. She will have just as large a control 
over the expenditure of her own blood as the 
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locomotive over the consumption of fuel; at 
least, this alone will be her share unless and 
until she explodes. In the disasters of our 
wars she will be involved. In their successes 
she will have no concern. We may conquer 
territories, but not for her.” 


And then the right hon. Gentleman 
went on to say— 

“Ts it possible that this can work? Will 
India be content? In distant and, to her 
children, ungenial climes, in lands of usage, 
tongue, religion wholly alien, the flower of her 
youth are to bleed and die for us, and she will 
have no part but to suffer and obey. This is in- 
justice, gross and monstrous injustice; and 
those who are parties to its perpetration must 
prepare for the results to which injustice 
Teads.” 


A little further on the right hon. Gentle- 
man added these words— 


‘We are to bring them from their homes, 
associations, kindred, from all that ever makes 
life to be truly living ; in order to exhibit them 
to the nations of Europe, be these allies or be 
they enemies, as a soldiery of an inferior order 
to whom every high reward for valour is de- 
nied, every avenue of hope for eminence and 
fame jealously and irremediably closed... . 
But were this financial question ever so liberally 
disposed of, and the British taxpayer already 
fitting his back as best he might to his burden, 
this would not in the least degree meet the 
political, social, and military grievance of India, 
nor requite her for the blood of her children 
drunk up by foreign lands, in foreign quarrels, 
and under alien command.’’ 

Now, he asked, would not every one of 
those statements apply even with greater 
force to the present situation than they 
did to the situation in 1878? The noble 
Lord the Secretary of State for India 
had said that, as the Vote of Credit had 
been sanctioned, the policy for which it 
was asked had also been sanctioned; 
but he (Lord George Hamilton) did not 
understand that by sanctioning the Vote 
of Credit the House had endorsed the 
action of Her Majesty’s Government. 
On the contrary, he understood the posi- 
tion to be, that in a great national 
emergency the House had consented to 
place funds at the disposal of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government in order to extricate 
them from the difficulty in which they 
were involved, without expressing any 
opinion as to the policy which had led to 
that difficulty. If they were now asked 
to pass this Resolution upon the under- 
standing that Indian interests were in- 
volved to an extent which would justify 
that action, they would be bound to in- 
vestigate more closely the cause of the 
quarrel. The noble Lord, amongst the 
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precedents to which he referred, had 
cited that of the Persian Expedi- 
tion in 1856. When that dispute 
arose between the Persiau and Indian 
Governments with respect to the pos- 
session of Herat an expedition was 
sent from India which was attended 
with success, and a Treaty was eventually 
negotiated between thetwo Governments, 
the Imperial Government defraying a 
considerable portion of the cost. But 
here the noble Lord proposed that in an 
expedition for purposes totally outside 
Indian policy India should bear the 
whole cost of every soldier which the 
Home Government might ask the Indian 
Government to send into Egypt. The 
Government of India, as he had before 
mentioned, might protest; but the fact 
remained that although we had created a 
Government in India it was in the power 
of that House to overrule or even to 
ignore their opinion. It seemed to him 
that Her Majesty’s Government did 
not fully estimate the variety of in- 
terests involved in Egypt. We had 
enormous interests in the East, not 
because we were an European, but be- 
cause we were an Asiatic Power. We 
had two great interests in the Eastern 
Question—one in common with the other 
European Powers, which consisted in a 
desire to promote commerce and good 
government in the territories of the 
Sultan, and the other, the paramount 
interest arising from our possession of 
India, But was it fair or right, on the 
one hand, to employ in this expedition 
Indian troops and Indian money on the 
ground that the interests which those 
troops defended were so purely Asiatic 
as to justify their employment, and yet, 
when the expedition was brought to a 
conclusion, to submit the whole result to 
an European Congress? The European 
Conference, as Lord Beaconsfield con- 
tended, was not a fitting Assembly for 
the settlement of questions affecting 
countries outside Europe. The only 
Power interested in the East besides 
England was Russia. The interests of 
these two Powers were antagonistic, and, 
therefore, he said it would be absurd to 
subject our interestin the East to an Euro- 
pean Conference ; and if Indian troops 
and Indian money were asked for by the 
Government the result gained by their 
employment ought not to be subjected 
to the control of such a Conference. The 
Prime Minister had alluded the other 
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night to the great change effected in 
1879 in the position of the officers who 
exercised the control over Egyptian 
finance. But the really great change in 
their position was made in December, 
1881. He was sorry to go at length into 
this matter, but he felt it directly affected 
the question before the House. The 
reason why he came into such immediate 
collision with the leaders of the Egyptian 
Army and Chamber of Notables was 
that M. Gambetta was determined to 
alter the position which our Agents and 
our Controllers General had up to that 
time occupied in Egypt; and he put 
them into an exactly similar position as 
that which in India an English Resident 
occupied at the Court of a Native Prince. 
Now, that system was known as the sub- 
sidiary system. It was one under which 
the Resident was partly Minister and 
partly Ambassador ; he had the right to 
interfere in internal affairs of State, 
and to make his interference offective he 
had always a force behind him. But 
the Government had allowed M. Gam- 
betta to entrap them into such a position 
as brought their Representatives into 
direct collision with the National Cham- 
ber and the National Army atatime when 
they had no force behind them. Would 
anybody contend that this was done in 
the interests of India? It was done, as 
they all knew, for a very simple purpose 
—namely, in order to obtain, if possible, 
a renewal of the Commercial Treaty with 
France. Hon, Members were aware of 
the result of those negotiations. As 
soon as the official news arrived that 
the French Government had backed 
out of their position, the Government 
came down and put India in the place 
which France had occupied in relation 
to Egypt. Her Majesty’s Government 
were now in this extraordinary position. 
They took isolated when they ought to 
have taken concerted action with the 
Powers of Europe ; and when they ought 
to have taken separate action, they sub- 
mitted their proposed action to a Con- 
ference. The result of this was that we 
had failed diplomatically in almost every- 
thing we desired to succeed in, and suc- 
ceeded in everything in which it was 
desirable we should fail. He was bound 
to say that the difficulties in which we 
were involved did not arise from our 
possession of India. They arose, in his 
opinion—first, from our desire to get a 
Commercial Treaty from France; and, 
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secondly, ‘because, having been en- 
trapped into a position which we ought 
not to have taken up, the Government 
had not the courage to act decisively, 
owing to a certain number of Mid 
Lothian speeches which stood in the way, 
and a certain number of Liberal Mem- 
bers who were opposed to intervention 
in Egypt. If he were right in his view, 
then it seemed to him a most unfair thing 
to propose to burden India with the re- 
sults of a year’s vacillation on the part 
of the English Government. Everyone 
would admit that India had a great and 
direct interest in the maintenance of the 
Suez Canal; but it would also be ad- 
mitted that the present warlike opera- 
tions in Egypt were operations against 
Arabi Bey. In those operations the 
French Government had from the first 
declined to take any part; but they did 
propose to take part in the operations 
for the protection of the Suez Canal. 
These two objects were, therefore, per- 
fectly distinct from each other, and in 
the latter only had India any interest. 
Therefore, it seemed to him fair and 
legitimate to suggest that Indian troops 
and money should be employed in 
the defence of the Suez Canal. But 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary of State for War had said it was 
necessary to effect such a state of things 
there that Egypt should cease to bea 
Military Power, and upon that point 
‘two important questions presented them- 
selves. First, would the Vote of Credit 
be sufficient for the purpose the Govern- 
ment had in view, seeing that it was to 
cover a period of three months only— 
that was to say, would Egypt cease to be 
a Military Power in three months? If 
not, what troops would be best fitted to 
continue the operations in Egypt? The 
Indian troops, undoubtedly ; and this the 
noble Marquess had himself admitted. 
That being so, he repeated that if the 
Resolution were passed in its present 
form, there would be nothing to prevent 
the Government sending Indian troops 
into Egypt when they pleased, and 
charging the whole expense upon the 
Revenues of India without obtaining the 
sanction of Parliament. But there still 
remained the question— What was to be 
done? And on this point he was bound 
to say that the Amendment of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Guildford (Mr. 
Onslow) did not, in his opinion, quite 
meet the case. He was sure that noone 














in that House would wish to deprive 
Her Majesty’s Government of the money 
or the forces which they declared to be 
necessary to extricate the nation from 
its present difficulties ; but the Amend- 
ment of his hon. Friend would, as he 
understood it, prevent this Resolution 
being carried at all; and, therefore, it 
seemed desirable to add to the Amend- 
ment some words which would make it 
perfectly clear that the House, in giving 
its consent to the Resolution, did so on 
the distinct understanding that a certain 
number of soldiers on the Indian Estab- 
lishment were to be temporarily em- 
ployed in Egypt, and that the question 
as to whether the Imperial or Indian 
Revenues should bear the cost would be 
again brought before the House. His 
own opinion was that a proposal in that 
form would meet with general approval. 
If some Amendment, such as that of the 
hon. Member for Cardigan (Mr. Pugh), 
could be substituted for the Amend- 
ment of his hon. Friend, he believed it 
would meet the wish of the great mass 
of hon. Members on both sides of the 
House, which was that in this emer- 
gency Indian troops might be employed 
in Egypt, but that the question as to the 
apportionment of the cost of their em- 
ployment should be considered hereafter. 
He believed he had shown that this 
quarrel, which was entered upon in de- 
fence of English and French interests, 
was one in which primd facie India was 
not concerned ; and it only remained to 
him to apologize to the House for the 
length to which his observations had ex- 
tended. 

Mr. MACFARLANE said, he should 
not enter upon the wide subject which 
had been discussed by the noble Lord 
the Member for Middlesex (Lord George 
Hamilton), but would direct his remarks 
towards another aspect of the question. 
He had held for a great many years that 
the best thing that could happen to this 
country would be that the Suez Canal 
should be silted up, and that the next 
best thing would be that it should be 
left open. The question, however, which 
they had to consider was not the creating 
of the Canal, but the maintenance of it 
as it now existed. And they had to 
consider whether the Indian Exchequer 
should or should not bear the expense 
of that maintenance. Now, it seemed 
to him a fair question for Members of 
that House to raise, whether the Im- 
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eae or the Indian Exchequer should 
ear the expense ; because, if Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had correctly stated 
their position, they had not invaded 
Egypt for any other purpose than that 
of restoring order. And if, through the 
default of the Porte, we had undertaken 
the task of restoring order in Egypt, he 
considered that upon the Porte and upon 
Egypt jointly the cost of that under- 
taking should fall. That, it seemed to 
him, was a self-evident proposition. But 
the question, in its present form, was 
whether the Indian Revenues should bear 
an undefined proportion of the expense ; 
for the Resolution of the noble Marquess 
had this serious defect—that it neither 
limited the number of men, the amount 
of money, nor the length of time over 
which the operation might extend. He 
repeated that he should not go into the 
political question ; but he desired to say 
a few words with regard to the policy of 
employing Indian troops in the opera- 
tions in Egypt. He had heard many 
dispiriting prophecies made in that 
House and elsewhere as to the danger 
of employing Indian troops in Egypt; 
but the experience gained during his 
residence in India convinced him that 
Mahomedan troops were quite as ready 
as Christian troops to cut Mahomedan 
throats—that Mahomedan troops who 
remained loyal had no greater pleasure 
than to cut up their disloyal brethren. 
It was a very important fact to be re- 
membered that only one-fifth or one- 
sixth of the population of India was 
Mahomedan, and that for every Ma- 
homedan we had under our rule in India 
five Hindoos. With regard to the jus- 
tice of charging India with the expense 
of preserving the Suez Canal, unless it 
could be shown that we ruled India 
solely for selfish purposes, and not for 
the benefit of her people, then, he said, 
India had a very solid and substantial 
interest in the maintenance of the Canal; 
because, after many years’ experience in 
that country, he believed that, in spite 
of blunders, there was never a Govern- 
ment in the world that ruled with better 
intentions towards the people it governed 
than the Government of India. An hon. 
Gentleman who had spoken in the course 
of the debate had condemned the Ge- 
vernment of India because the people 
were poor. But he reminded the House 
that poverty was the normal condition 
of the people of India, although, in this 
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respect, their condition was better now 
than it was before; and he took that 
opportunity of repeating that, in his 
opinion, no Government had ever ruled 
a people with more conscientious and 
disinterested motives than the Govern- 
ment of India. He had observed that 
the noble Lord who spoke last was much 
more anxious to prove the Prime Minis- 
ter in the wrong in 1878 than he was to 
prove his country in the right in 1882. 
Notwithstanding this, he was quite sure 
that the noble Lord had no objection, 
either in principle or in practice, to the 
employment of Indian troops in Egypt. 
He was not sure whether a Conservative 
Government was in power ut the time 
of the Abyssinian War; but he remem- 
bered that the Government of the day 
charged India with the ordinary ex- 
penses of the troops employed, and that 
the Imperial Exchequer was only charged 
with the extraordinary expenses. There 
was another case which occurred to him; 
and here, again, he did not remember 
what Government was in Office. A few 
years ago the Sultan of Turkey paid a 
visit to this country; his arrival was 
celebrated by a grand ball, and the cost 
of his entertainment was put upon India, 
on the ground that he was the head 
of the Mahomedan Power. As he had 
stated, the noble Lord was very anxious 
to prove the right hon. Gentleman the 
Prime Minister in the wrong; he had 
alluded to certain speeches of the right 
hon. Gentleman; but hon. Members all 
knew that it was impossible to get 
through any debate, be it short or long, 
without a reference to the utterances of 
the right hon. Gentleman at Mid Lothian. 
Those speeches seemed to him like the 
Apocalypse—you could make anything 
of them if you went to them with a pre- 
conceived notion. He did not suppose, 
however, that the right hon. Gentleman 
in 1879 considered himself a prophet, or 
that he was able to. say then what the 
Government would do in 1882. “He was 
dealing with matters quite distinct from 
those now under consideration ; and hon. 
Gentlemen on both sides of the House 
would bear in mind that speeches made 
in Office and speeches made out of it 
were totally different things. His ob- 
ject, however, in rising, was to state 
emphatically his opinion, founded upon 
considerable experience, that the theory 
advanced by some hon. Members that it 
was dangerous to employ Indian Ma- 





homedans to cut Egyptian Mahomedans’ 
throats was a complete delusion. 

Mr. CHILDERS : Sir, I have listened 
with great attention to most of the 
speeches which have been delivered since 
my noble Friend moved his Resolu- 
tion, and especially to those delivered 
by hon. Gentlemen on the other side of 
the House in Opposition—I may say, not 
so much to the intention as to the word- 
ing of that Resolution. I paid careful 
attention to the speech of the noble 
Lord the Member for Middlesex (Lord 
George Hamilton), and I am bound to 
say that I considered it very ingenious, 
inasmuch as the noble Lord has dis- 
covered as many mare’s nests in this 
Resolution, in the course of a few 
minutes, as are generally discovered by 
many hon. Members in the course of a 
whole debate. Starting from the assump- 
tion that there was something in the 
Resolution proposed to-day connected 
with the action of the French Govern- 
ment a few days ago, he carried us back 
to the Dual Note, and what happened 
about that time; and he seemed to have 
connected the policy of the Government 
with something proposed by M. Gam- 
betta, which Her Majesty’s Government 
did not accept, and with the negotia- 
tions relating to a Commercial Treaty 
with France which took place about the 
same date. Now, I must say that all 
this imaginary connection has nothing 
whatever to do with the case itself. The 
present proposal of the Government is 
entirely unconnected with the negotia- 
tions with France during the last week ; 
it stands on its own basis, and has been 
supported by arguments, one of which I 
will venture to repeat in the course of 
the observations I shall have to make, 
and which, I think, will have great 
weight with the House. There has been 
a great deal said—very much indeed by 
the hon. Member for Mid Lincolnshire 
(Mr. E. Stanhope)—as to the events of 
1878 in connection with the discussions 
in Parliament, during that year, upon 
the subject of the employment of troops 
out of India for the benefit either of In- 
dia or of this country. But I noticed— 
and no one who was in the House at the 
time could have failed to notice—that 
two quite distinct transactions were 
mixed up in the argument of the hon. 
Gentleman. It would have been the im- 
pression left on the mind of anyone who 
on that occasion heard the subject dis. 
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cussed for the first time, that but one 
question was involved—namely, the em- 
ployment of and the charge for troops 
outside India; whereas there were two 
distinct questions raised with reference 
to the Indian troops in 1878. But, Sir, 
the question of the despatch of Indian 
troops to Malta, and the charge con- 
nected with them, is one thing, and the 
question of the employment of Indian 
troops in Afghanistan is a thing totally 
different. As to the first, the question 
which was discussed at some length, and 
with some degree of warmth, was the 
Constitutional question—that is to say, 
under what circumstances Indian troops 
could be employed in Europe, and also 
under what circumstances Indian troops 
could be employed outside India. The 
question of expense did not occur, be- 
cause the cost was defrayed by this 
country. But the question was raised 
subsequently as to whether the expendi- 
ture for the Indian troops employed in 
Afghanistan should be borne entirely by 
the Indian Exchequer; and those who 
now appear before this House and the 
public as the friends of India, and 
anxious to maintain her credit by re- 
fusing to charge the cost of the troops 
sent to Egypt upon her Revenue, should 
remember that it was the Liberal Party 
who, in spite of the hon. Gentleman op- 
posite, who represented the late Govern- 
ment, that this country should bear its 
fair share of the cost of the war in 
Afghanistan. And we did this because 
the war in Afghanistan was waged, to a 
great extent, on account of Imperial in- 
térests—because it was not purely an 
Indian war, the cost of which should fall 
upon India. It was on the ground that 
the war was, to a great extent, ours 
that we insisted, when we took Office, in 
charging a large portion of its cost upon 
the Imperial Revenues. That being the 
case, let me speak of the present posi- 
tion with regard to Egypt. We are now 
engaged in operations of a warlike cha- 
racter, though not, strictly speaking, of 
war, for a special purpose, in which, we 
say, both India and this country are 
concerned. We say that these warlike 
operations in Egypt are the result of a 
policy which has for its object the main- 
tenance of the great line of communica- 
tion between this country and our Eastern 
Possessions. We maintain that there 
should be in Egypt, which is, perhaps, 
the most important part of that line of 
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communication, a stableGovernment, and 
one not subject to military despotism, 
which shall keep that line of communi- 
cation open; and we say that India may 
properly bear a certain share of the cost 
of securing that result. If we go back 
to 1840, when this country took an 
active part in a war in eonnection with 
Egypt, we shall find the case to be quite 
different. The object of that war was the 
maintenance of the Ottoman Empire 
against the ambition of Meheme Ali; and 
if we had on thatoccasion brought Indian 
troops to Suez, and used them in Naval 
operations in the Mediterannean, it 
would have been altogether unjust to 
charge the cost of them upon the Indian 
Revenues, because it was not an Indian 
war. But we are now engaged in 
operations in which the interests of this 
country and of India are involved; and 
we therefore ask Parliament to deter- 
mine that India, being interested, should 
bear a certain share of the expenditure. 
The noble Lord the Member for Middle- 
sex (Lord George Hamilton) and the 
hon. Member for Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. 
E. Stanhope) have both, over and over 
again, spoken of the Indian Revenues 
being charged with ‘the whole expendi- 
ture”? on account of the Indian troops 
to be employed in Egypt. But let me 
remind the House what the proposal is. 
We are sending from this country— 
speaking in general terms—something 
like 24,000 men, while from India we 
are getting a force of between 5,000 and 
6,000 men. The proposal, then, is that 
India should bear about one-fifth of the 
expense, whereas the Imperial funds 
are about to bear four-fifths of it. If 
we were to do what many have recom- 
mended—that is to say, carry on these 
operations in Egypt solely with Indian 
troops— and were then to call upon 
India to bear the whole expense, that, 
I venture to say, would be unjust to- 
wards India. But we are only asking 
India to bear a small proportion of the 
cost of the troops acting in Egypt, and 
we say it is not unfair to charge her 
with that proportion. The House, I 
trust, will clearly understand that there 
is no idea in the mind of Her Majesty’s 
Government of overcharging India in 
respect of these Egyptian operations, in 
which she is interested. We are only 
asking her to bear a fair proportion of 
the charge. But the noble Lord and 
other hon. Gentlemen who have criti- 
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cized the Resolution say that it is not 


sufficiently definite. They say that— 
‘“‘ Under these words you may carry on 
an unlimited expenditure, and employ 
any number of men for any number of 
years”’—that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment might, for instance, withdraw the 
whole of the European troops from 
India; that, after a short campaign, 
they might be under the necessity of 
occupying Egypt with troops, and that 
Her Majesty’s Indian Forces were most 
suitable for such an operation. We 
have no intention of acting upon any 
device of that sort. My noble Friend 
the Secretary of State for India has 
stated plainly what the Government pro- 
pose. They propose that, assuming the 
duration of this campaign to be such as 
they have declared to Parliament, India 
shall bear that proportion of the expen- 
diture which is represented by her 
troops, and that our Exchequer shall 
bear the rest. We propose, after the 
words, ‘‘ this House consents that the 
Revenues of India,’’ to insert ‘‘ subject 
to any future decision of Parliament.” 
That will establish the fact that we con- 
sider that India ought to bear a share 
of the expense, and will express the 
opinion of the great majority of the 
House. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER said, that he had 
supported the Government on the pro- 
posal to put on the Imperial Revenues 
a portion of the expense of the Afghan 
War. India was a very overtaxed coun- 
try; and, under these circumstances, 
he had a great objection to anything 
which would add to the taxation of that 
country. The people of India were not 
represented in that House; but they 
were taxed by a despotic Government ; 
and he thought it was not desirable that 
that House should exercise such power 
as was now proposed in making India 
pay the expenses of her troops. As this 
was an Imperial war the expense ought 
to be borne by this country, and he 
should vote for the Amendment. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, it seems to 
be quietly assumed that I have departed 
from, or am ready to depart from, 
speeches I have previously made; and 
the hon. Member for Carlow (Mr. Mac- 
farlane) makes the charge that I con- 
sider that Gentlemen out of Office are 
entitled to make all sorts of speeches. 
If there is one view which I more tho- 
roughly abhor than another, it would 





be that view. Therefore, I wish to say 
that I adhere to what I have written 
and said on this matter. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Guildford (Mr. Onslow) said he 
had quoted from Hansard. I have great 
respect for Hansard, but no man isto be 
bound by Hansard when he has no con- 
nection with reporting his own speech. 
The hon. Member said it was nonsense, 
but still it was my speech. What I say 
is this—unless I am very much mistaken 
my contention was thatthe Afghan War 
was an iniquitous and guilty war, and I 
wish I could in any degree efface the 
language I used in disapprobation of 
that war; but I cannot doit. It was 
monstrous to charge that upon India. 
That is a contention which I still main- 
tain, and the whole question is whether 
this is a right and justifiable proceeding. 
The second question is whether it is one 
in which India has a substantial interest. 
If India has a substantial interest, then, 
as has been explained by my right hon. 
Friend, we make a proposal which, if 
effected, comes to this—that India shall 
pay one-fifth of the charge, so far as we 
can estimate that charge, subject to 
what we may hear from India. We 
hold ourselves perfectly free to alter our 
view ; but we do not wish the House to 
commit itself to the extent to which we 
hold ourselves committed. All our 
anxiety is to obtain from the House that 
which will give to our position and ac- 
tion full legality. We are compelled to 
proceed upon what we believe to be the 
law, and to defray the charges under 
the sanction of Parliament; but without 
committing Parliament to the ultimate 
charges to be met. With respect to the 
most fanciful connection established by 
the noble Lord the Member for Middle- 
sex (Lord George Hamilton), between 
the Egyptian Correspondence and the 
Commercial Treaty with France, there 
is an old story of a connection between 
Goodwin Sands and Tenterden Steeple. 
People did say there was a connection, 
though remote, between the Sands and 
Tenterden Steeple, because the monks 
were so busy building the steeple that 
they forgot to fence in the Goodwin 
Sands. The two things are totally dis- 
dinct. In the Egyptian Correspondence 
there are complications and difficulties, 
but in the Commercial Treaty we had 
nothing to do but to take our stand upon 
principles and abide by them. While 
the Egyptian Question is one of the 
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most involved we ever had to deal with, 
the Treaty Question is one of the most 
simple. I have been glad to repeat 
these admissions, as they are called, but 
they are not admissions; and what we 
would desire to put forward is that, in 
view of our future action, Parliament 
shall give us legal powers and place be- 
yond all doubt the perfect legality of 
our proceedings. 

Mr. ONSLOW said, he had not used 
a word as to the legality of the posi- 
tion of the Government. He had agreed 
to the employment of troops, and he 
would accept the proposed Amendment. 
He was perfectly prepared to withdraw 
his Amendment, on the condition that 
the Resolution adopted by the Govern- 
ment did not pledge the Indian Govern- 
ment ultimately to spend one halfpenny 
towards the expenses of the war. The 
Amendment proposed by the Secretary 
of State for War would not pledge the 
House to call upon the Indian Govern- 
ment to pay an iota of the expenses of 
this expedition; and, therefore, he should 
be happy to withdraw his Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, after the word 
‘* shall,” to insert the words ‘‘ subject 
to any future decision of Parliament.” 
—(Mr. Secretary Childers.) 


Question, ‘‘That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 

Main Question, as amended, put. 

The House divided: — Ayes 140; 
Noes 28: Majority 117.—(Div. List, 
No. 303.) 

Resolved, That, Her Majesty having directed 
a Military Expedition of Her Forces charged 
upon the Revenues of India to be despatched 
for service in Egypt, this House consents that 
the Revenues of India shall, subject to any 
future decision of Parliament, be applied to de- 
fray the expenses of the Military operations 
which may be carried on by such Forces be- 
yond the external frontiers of Her Majesty’s 
Indian Possessions. 


SUPPLY.—COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


LAW AND POLICE—THE LATE MYS.- 
TERIOUS DISAPPEARANCES AT 
WEST HAM.—RESOLUTION. 
Coronet MAKINS said, he would not 
detain the House many minutes; but 
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the Motion to which he desired to call 
attention had been so long on the Paper 
that he proposed to take this opportunity 
of calling attention to it. The question 
was one of a local character; but it had 
caused a great deal of feeling in the 
part of the country which he represented. 
Rather more than a year ago, a young 
girl named Eliza Carter disappeared 
from West Ham under somewhat ex- 
traordinary circumstances. She was a 
child of 15 years of age, and she left 
home for the purpose of visiting a sister, 
and never returned. He wished to give 
every credit to the police authorities for 
the exertions they had made to dis- 
cover the child, although, hitherto, those 
exertions had been entirely without suc- 
cess. A reward at first of £5, and then 
of £25, was offered, and since then it 
had been raised to £50; but all to no 
purpose. This was, of course, a very 
alarming occurrence in the East of Lon- 
don; but within a year a second disap- 
pearance of a similar kind had occurred. 
Another child about the same age had 
disappeared in the same mysterious 
manner. Every possible effort had been 
made to discover the whereabouts of 
these children—their bodies had never 
been found—nothing had ever been seen 
or heard of them by those conducting 
the inquiries. These two occurrences 
had caused a wide-spread feeling of 
alarm in West Ham and the Eastern 
part of London; and that alarm had 
been heightened, for not only had these 
disappearances taken place, but also a 
considerable amount of insecurity had 
existed for a long time amongst the 
young people of the neighbourhood, 
especially amongst the young females of 
that part of London. There was a large 
open space at West Ham purchased by 
the City, and kept as a park for the 
recreation of the inhabitants, and it was 
near this open space that these occur- 
rences had taken place. He thought 
that probably the main cause of this 
state of things was the inefficiency of 
the police—he did not mean the in- 
efficiency of the police who were on duty 
in that part of London, but their in- 
efficiency so far as regarded numbers. 
They were not sufficient in number for 
the protection of the largely increased 
and increasing population. The popu- 
lation of West Ham in 1871 was 63,000, 
and the police force was 99. In 1881, 
the population had increased to 127,000, 
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but the police force had only increased 
to 162. He did not wish to trouble the 
House at that time of night by going 
into particulars of many of the occur- 
rences which had caused the alarm to 
which he had referred ; but he believed 
the Home Secretary was fully aware that 
there had been a considerable amount 
of almost consternation caused by the 
insecurity of the streets in and about 
that part of the Metropolis. He (Colonel 
Makins) wished to tender to the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the thanks 
of the inhabitants for the way in which 
the police had endeavoured to assist those 
who had unfortunately suffered from this 
insecurity; and, no doubt, it was only 
necessary for attention to be called to 
the fact in order to have the matter still 
further looked into. He would simply, 
therefore, take this opportunity of mov- 
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Str WILLIAM HARCOURT: I am 
much obliged to the hon. and gallant 
Member for having called attention to 
this subject; but these questions on 
Supply are very uncertain, and frequently 
come on without our being prepared for 
them. I have a box containing docu- 
ments and references in regard to this 
subject; but as I was not aware that 
the question was likely to come on to- 
night, I did not take the precaution 
to provide myself with it. However, 


' these matters are not controversial, and 


it is not necessary that I should enter 
into minute details upon them. Of course, 
in dealing with such a vast population 


as that of London, we experience an 


immense difficulty in apportioning the 
police—unless we were to increase the 
numbers to an extent that would be 


| burdensome to the population, we should 


ing the Resolution of which he had given | 
‘ing the police exactly to meet the re- 


Notice, for the purpose of enabling the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman to deal 
with the matter. The Resolution was— 


“That, as the population of West Ham and 
the adjacent parishes has been and is rapidly 


relative proportion to the population.”’ 

He had letters from people of West 
Ham detailing assaults, alarms to ser- 
vants—young girls and others—but, as 


experience great difficulty in apportion- 


quirements of all districts. There are 
some districts that require a larger pro- 
portion of police than anyone would, at 


| first sight, calculate that the Metropolis 
increasing, it is desirable that the police force | 
should also be increased, so as to maintain its | 


needs. There are parts that are com- 
paratively thinly populated in the out- 
skirts of the police district, and these 
require a larger number of police than 


'do the other parts of the town. All 


not trouble the House by going into | 


them. He would leave the matter, with 


confidence, in the hands of the Home | with the question. 


the reason he had so long delayed bring- | more disturbed than others, and a dis- 


Secretary ; and he would only say that 


ing the question forward was, because, 


on the one or two occasions on which he | 


he had said, at that late hour he would | Dene Citan are Snes of aoeae Same: 


culty. As the hon. and gallant Member 
will easily understand, the character of 
the population has a great deal to do 
Some districts are 


trict may be more disturbed at one time 


| than at another, consequently there will 


had had the opportunity, the right hon. | 


and learned Gentleman had not been 
present, and he (Colonel Makins) had 
not thought it right or desirable to 
trouble the House with the subject in 
the absence of that Member of the Go- 
vernment. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That’’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“as the population of West Ham and the 
adjacent parishes has been and is rapidly in- 
creasing, it is desirable that the police force 
should also be increased, so as to maintain its 
relative proportion to the population,’’—( Colonel 
Makins,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


| 


always be places and times in which the 
number of police will appear inadequate; 
and it is almost impossible always to 
reach the exact proportion in order to 
meet the wants of a district. The cir- 
cumstances to which the hon. and gallant 
Member has referred are matters well 
deserving of attention, and I have 
already called the attention of the police 
to them. The hon. and gallant Member 
may rest assured that his Motion will 
not be without fruit; therefore, I hope 
he will not think it necessary to go on 
with it further. I can promise him that 
it shall receive the careful attention of 
the Government. 

Cotonet MAKINS said, he was satis- 
fied with the answer of the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman, and would ask 
leave to withdraw the Motion. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
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Main Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do 
now leave the Chair,” put, and agreed to. 


SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES, 
Suppty—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Crass II.—Sararizes AND EXxPENsEs 
oF Civiz DEPARTMENTS. 


(1.) £353,450, to complete the sum 
for Stationery and Printing. 


Sir HENRY HOLLAND said, there 
had been some Resolutions passed by the 
Public Accounts Committee this Session, 
at the instigation of the head of the 
Stationery Department, which he hoped 
would be productive of a very beneficial 
effect. There were also points on which 
Resolutions had been proposed; but it 
had been considered advisable to leave 
the Department to further consider these 
matters. The main question had been 
whether it would not be possible very 
largely to lessen the supply of Blue 
Books and other Papers. 

Mr. COURTNEY was understood to 
say that the matter was under the con- 
sideration of the Government. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER said, he thought 
it might be inconvenient to lessen the 
supply of Blue Books and Papers to 
hon. Members. Some hon. Members 
took an interest in one subject and not 
in another, and probably all the Blue 
Books were interesting to one section or 
another of Members of the House, and 
he should be sorry to hear that their 
circulation was to be stopped. 

Sm HENRY HOLLAND said, he 
thought great expense would be saved 
if the Blue Books in print were named in 
a schedule, so that hon. Members could 
ask for those they wanted. 
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Vote agreed to. 


(2.) £15,187, to complete the sum for | 
the Woods, Forests, &c. Office. 


(3.) £30,480, to complete the sum for 
the Works and Public Buildings Office. | 


(4) Motion made, and Question pro- | 
posed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £13,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 3lst day of March 1883, for Her Ma- 
jesty’s Foreign and other Secret Services,” 


Mr. T. P. O°CONNOR said, it was a! 
time-honoured custom for Irish Mem- 





| Predecessors. 
| begged to move the reduction of the Vote 
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bers to oppose this Vote, and he did not 
think they should depart from the cus- 
tom on the present occasion. He was 
afraid a good deal of Secret Service 
money had found its way to Ireland 
during the past six or 12 months. He 
did not suppose the Secretary to the 
Treasury —the only Representative of 
the Government on the Front Ministerial 
Bench—was responsible for the manner 
in which this money was employed, or 
was aware that the Government were, at 
the present moment, employing a man 
who was known to be an assassin for 
the purpose of prosecuting men and 
getting them sent to penal servitude, 
for if the hon. Member was acquainted 
with this circumstance he (Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor) thought that even he would 
hesitate to countenance the voting of 
this money. He (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) 
knew perfectly well, from what had hap- 
pened on other occasions, that no infor- 
mation would be vouchsafed the Com- 
mittee as to the precise manner in which 
this Secret Service money was expended ; 
but he thought the Irish Members had 
a right to know how much was spent in 
Ireland, and whether any of it was used 
for the purpose of suborning perjury. 
How, he should like to know, could 
the Secretary to the Treasury or any 
honourable man take part in voting this 
money when the questionable purposes 
to which it was put were so well known ? 
He (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) did not say 
that Secret Service money was not a 
necessary adjunct to Government. Some 
of it, he supposed, was required in 
Egypt to produce evidence to enable the 
Government to make out that a foreign 
invader like England was more pleasing 
to the Egyptian people than a chief of 
their own country; but what he and his 
Friends did object to was that part of 
this money should be spent in Ireland 
for the demoralization of the people. If 
the hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Treasury could assure him that none of 
the Secret Service money was spent in 
Ireland, his opposition would cease. He 
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| invited the hon. Member to make some 


declaration on that point—to say whe- 


‘ther or not, since he had been in Office, 


large sums of this Secret Service money 
had been spent in Ireland, as it had 
been in the time of his (Mr. Courtney’s) 
He (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) 


by £5,000, which, to hazard a conjecture, 
lic should say was about the sum which 
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had been spent within the past year in 
Secret Service money in Ireland. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That a sum, not exceeding £8,000, be 
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granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum | 


necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1883, for Her Majesty’s 
Foreign and other Secret Services.—(Mr 7. P. 
0’ Connor.) 

Mr. SEXTON said, he wished, in a 
few words, to support the Motion made 
by the hon. Member for the City of 
Galway. The hon. Member had neces- 
sarily been under a difficulty in moving 
the reduction of this Vote, for the reason 
that no such information was afforded 
the Committee as would enable the hon. 
Member to gauge the amount by an 
accurate knowledge of the facts. If the 


Committee had been placed in a position | 


to know for what purpose the money 
had been spent in Ireland, they would 
have been able to form some idea as to 
how much of the amount of the Vote had 
been spent legitimately, and how much 
had been spent for purposes of demo- 
ralization; and they would have been 


able to say with greater certainty by | 


how much the Vote should be reduced. 
There was no Vote ever presented in 
such a vague, shadowy, and unsatisfac- 
tory form as this. They were'told it was 
for Secret Service, and though they were 
informed that it was required for ‘‘ Her 
Majesty’s Foreign and other Secret Ser- 
vices,’”? the Government did not give 
them such information as enabled them 
to see how much was given for Foreign 
Secret Service, and how much was given 
for Secret Service at home. There were 
circumstances connected with politics in 


Ireland which rendered it desirable that | 


they should understand this Vote a little, 
and which increased the obligation on 
the part of the Irish Members to make 
inquiries into the subject, with a view of 
ascertaining, as far as possible, how the 
money was spent. When the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bradford 
(Mr. W. E. Forster) was Chief Secretary 
for Ireland a Circular was sent round to 
the Constabulary, offering money rewards 
for information of sums ranging from 
£10 to £100. It had been said that this 
had led to a system of spying, and to 
taking people into public-houses and 
making them drunk for the sake of 
getting information from them. He was 
not aware of any valuable results to the 
Public Service which had sprung from 
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|these vile and discreditable practices ; 
| but he knew that, in two instances at 

least, shameful perjury had been caused. 

He should like to know how the Govern- 
ment defended this system, and he should 
like the hon. Gentleman the Secretary to 
the Treasury to tell them whether or 
not, in his opinion, such expenditure of 


*| public money had been attended with 


useful or beneficial results? He (Mr. 
Sexton) was inclined to think that such 
had not been the case—that it had re- 
sulted in demoralization of the individual 
character, but not in any useful conse- 


| quences to the Public Service. It was a 


serious thing for the Government of a 
country like England to embark in an 
expenditure of public money which in- 
duced the baser characters in a political 
conflict to depart from the ordinary 
sources and fields of information, and to 
debauch people and make them drunk 
in order to obtain information. Such 
expenditure, even if it did nothing more 
than demoralize individuals, must be put 
a stop to. He (Mr. Sexton) would ask 


'the Secretary to the Treasury whether 


any of this money now to be voted was 
used for shameful purposes of that kind ? 
They had heard of the departure of 
Colonel Brackenbury from Dublin, and 
had heard that it was because, when he 
had been appointed to his office, he had 
used the public money for purposes of 
which the Lord Lieutenant did not ap- 
prove—in the empluyment of Belgian 
and French detectives, for instance, in 
the use of lady spies, and in the adoption 
‘of all the features of the Continental 
police system. It was a source of grati- 
fication to him (Mr. Sexton) to see that 
|Lord Spencer had declined to agree to 
such a scheme, and that Colonel Bracken- 
| bury had found himself under the neces- 
sity of precipitately abandoning his post. 
It would be useful if the Secretary to 
the Treasury would inform them what 
were the arrangements Colonel Bracken- 
bury proposed, and whether, under the 
|present system of Secret Service in 
Ireland, any such arrangements were 
|adopted? Such things had been held to 
|be abhorrent to British opinion and 
|sentiment. The question at the present 
| moment was one of special and signifi- 
| cant importance in face of the rumours 
|they had heard of late; therefore, he 
| thought the hon. Member forGalway had 
raised a timely opposition to the Vote. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, he had always 
been opposed to this Secret Service Vote, 
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holding that it was one with which no 
Liberal Government should have any- 
thing to do; but here they were asked 
to vote for an arbitrary reduction of the 
Vote by £5,000, which sum hon. Mem- 
bers thought might prebably be spent 
in Ireland. Hon. Members, without 
attacking the principle of Secret Ser- 
vice, simply wished to offer opposition 
to that which they considered about the 
amount expended on Secret Service in 
Ireland. It did not appear to him (Mr. 
Anderson) that that was at all the proper 
thing to do; therefore, he was obliged to 
decline to follow those hon. Members 
in their opposition. If they had adopted 
the other course, and had gone against 
Secret Service altogether, he should 
have supported them. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he was sorry 
to say he was not in a position to give 
any very satisfactory answer to hon. 
Members on the subject of this Vote. 
As had been before stated, when ques- 
tions of this kind had arisen, this sum 
for Secret Service was distributed 
amongst the heads of Departments, who 
gave no vouchers for the amounts they 
received, the money being left to be 
spent at their discretion. It. was per- 
fectly impossible for him to say how any 
amount given to the head of a Depart- 
ment had been expended by that Gen- 
tleman; and as to what had been said 
about Earl Spencer and Colonel Bracken- 
bury, the fact was, as had been stated 
by the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
_ tenant, Colonel Brackenbury had left 
his post for a personal reason having 
no connection whatever with the Public 
Service. That, he(Mr. Courtney) thought, 
was a sufficient answer to the scandal 
the hon. Member had referred to. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
hardly thought the hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Courtney) could be right when he 
said that no vouchers were rendered by 
the Secretary of State as to the manner 
in which they expended the moneys re- 
ceived under this Vote. As a matter of 
fact, last year there was an item of 
£110 first of all granted under this 
head, and then returned to the Exche- 
quer. This sum came before the notice 
of the Controller and Auditor General, 
and was certified by him as having been 
refunded; therefore, there must have 
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the Vote by £5,000. The adoption of 
this Motion would not prevent the Go- 
vernment from making use of this ini- 
quitous fund in Ireland, because it was 
well known that the sum voted was 
more than was needed, and was not 
always expended. Besides the £23,000 
voted in the Estimates, there was a 
fixed sum of £10,000, which the Go- 
vernment obtained for Secret Service 
from the Consolidated Fund. That sum 
they always used; but the amount 
claimed from the Estimates was not 
always expended, and in the year 1881 
there was a balance of between £7,000 
and £8,000 left, which was returned to 
the Exchequer. Unless the plan of pro- 
ceeding of the Government was getting 
worse from year to year, it was reason- 
able to suppose that there was a sum of 
at least £7,000 by which this Vote might 
be reduced, without in the least curtailing 
the power of the Government to manu- 
facture witnesses, or do anything else 
they wished to turn their resources to. 
There was one point connected with the 
fund upon which he would ask the Se- 
cretary to the Treasury to give him 
some information ; and he was sorry the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Halifax (Mr. Stansfeld) was not in his 
place to put the question instead of him. 
The right hon. Member concerned him- 
self with the question of public morality 
in a very remarkable manner, and that 
not only in regard to the people of this 
country, but in regard to people living 
in such a place as Hong Kong. A 
charge had been made—supported, he 
(Mr. Arthur O’Connor) believed, by offi- 
cial Correspondence which no one seemed 
to be entitled to make public—that some 
of this Secret Service money was used 
for most infamous purposes in Hong 
Kong—for purposes that had seriously 
to do with the question of morality. He 
would like to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury to give the Committee an as- 
surance that no money from this fund 
was being employed in the dissemina- 
tion of immorality in Hong Kong, and 
also whether he could give an official 
disclaimer that the Secret Service money 
was then being employed in Ireland by 
the police for the manufacture of evi- 
dence. At a trial which had taken 
place recently in Ireland, a person, 
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been a voucher as to the expenditure of | whose evidence was not shaken in cross- 
the money. He agreed with the course | examination, testified that a constable 
taken by his hon. Friend (Mr. T. P.| named Dalton told him that a constable 


O’Connor) in moving the reduction of 
Mr. Anderson 


| 


was authorized to offer £1,000 for evi- 
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dence to convict persons falsely accused. | Service money that the Government had 
He hoped the hon. Gentleman would been able to get the evidence of this 
give a denial to the statement that the man, and whether it was also out of that 
police were authorized to offer Secret fund that he had been maintained in 








Service money to Crown witnesses in | 
Treland. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, although he 
rose to reply, as far as he could, to the 
questions of the hon. Member who had | 
just sat down, he was really in a posi- | 
tion to add little, or nothing, to the’ 
answer he had given to the hon. Mem- 
ber for Sligo (Mr. Sexton). He had al- | 
ready explained that he had no control | 
over, or any knowledge of, the way in| 
which the Secret Service money was dis- | 
bursed by the heads of the various De- | 
partments of State. From his know- 
ledge, however, of the Departmental | 
accounts, he was perfectly confident that | 
no such sum as that of £1,000 had been | 
paid by any Department for the purpose 
indicated by the hon. Member. The 
manner in which the Secret Service 
money was disbursed was known to the 
responsible officer at the head of each | 
Department alone, and at the end of 
the year that officer made a declaration, | 
which was sent to the Office of the Con- | 
troller and Auditor General, in this 
form— 

“T hereby certify that the actual amount 
expended by myself or under my direction in | 
the oe ending on the 3lst day of March, —, | 
was 2—. 


| 


The hon. Member for Queen’s County 
(Mr. Arthur O’Connor) had also referred 
to supposed transactions with the Secret 
Service money in Hong Kong. With) 
regard to that, he believed the hon. 
Member was under a misapprehension, 
because it had been proved that the | 
money spent in Hong Kong had refer- 
ence to the Revenue only, and could not 
have been applied to purposes which he 
need not further particularize. 

Mr. SEXTON wished to draw atten- 
tion to the case of the two brothers 
Flanagan, tried for firing into a dwell- 
ing-house. The chief witness against 
them was a young farm servant named 
Malony, 17 years of age, who swore that 
he saw them firing into the house. 
The Judge who presided at the trial told 
the jury that the case rested on the 
evidence of Malony alone; but the jury 
found the prisoners guilty. One of them 
was released ; but, upon the evidence of 
this;wretch Malony, the other was still 
suffering penal servitude. He asked 
whether it was by the use of the Secret 


England, and finally sent to America ? 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR said, as he 
had always a desire to meet the wishes 
of hon. Members, he would, after having 
brought the objectionable nature of the 
Vote before the Committee, ask permis- 
sion to withdraw his Motion. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 77; 


Noes 12: Majority 65.— (Div. List, 
No. 304.) 

(5.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £4,171, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March 1883, for the Salaries 
and Expenses of the Department of the Queen’s 
and Lord Treasurer’s Remembrancer in Exche- 
quer, Scotland, of certain Officers in Scotland, 
and other Charges formerly on the Hereditary 
Revenue.” 


Mr. BIGGAR said, that this Vote 
had been the subject of much discussion 


'in former years, on account of the ob- 


jectionable character of some of the items 
included init. In the first place, it was 
most objectionable that the large sum 


| of £500 a-year should be paid as salary 


to the Lyon King-of-Arms. This money 
was really thrown away, for it was per- 
fectly well known that the office was a 
sinecure, and that whatever was done in 
connection with it was of no public 
utility. He hoped, therefore, the Go- 
vernment would give an assurance that 
when the present occupant of the office 
died, they would not fill up the vacancy. 
Then there was the items of Queen’s 
Plates, which included the plate to be 
run for at Edinburgh, the plate for the 
Caledonian Hunt, and the plate for the 
Royal Company of Archers as the 
Queen’s Body Guard. Now, the money 
asked for under this head was practically 
for no other purpose than the encou- 
ragement of gambling, and he had al- 
ways objected to this portion of the Vote, 
because he entertained the belief that the 
encouragement of gambling by any Go- 
vernment was in itself thoroughly immo- 
ral. They were quite aware of the general 
argument put forward in support of this 
practice of offering plates to be run 
for in different parts of the country— 
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namely, that it tended to improve the 
breed of horses; but it was notorious 
that its tendency was rather in the direc- 
tion of injuring the breed of horses than 
improving it. He was so satisfied in 
his own mind that the practice of horse- 
racing ought not to receive encourage- 
ment from the Legislature, for the rea- 
sons he had given, that if no Member 
of the Committee moved the reduction 
of the Vote by the amount of the item 
in question, he should do so himself, 
and should, in that case, certainly divide 
the Committee uuless some satisfactory 
statement were made by the hon. Gen- 
tleman in charge of the Estimates. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, 
that an assurance was given in Com- 
mittee on the Estimates last year, by 
the noble Lord the then Financial Se- 
cretary to the Treasury, that the office 
of Historiographer to Her Majesty in 
Scotland, which was charged for in this 
Vote, should not be filled up after the 
next vacancy occurred. The gentleman 
who held the post having since died, 
according to the engagement he had re- 
ferred to, the charge of £184 ought not 
again to have made its appearance in 
the Estimates; and he therefore begged 
to move the reduction of the Vote by 
that amount. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £3,987, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March 1883, for the Salaries 
and Expenses of the Department of the Queen’s 
and Lord Treasurer’s Remembrancer in Ex- 
chequer, Scotland, of certain Officers in Scot- 
land, and other Charges formerly on the Here- 
ditary Revenue.”—(Mr. Arthur O' Connor.) 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he had per- 
sonally no knowledge of any statement 
made by the late Financial Secretary to 
the Treasury with regard to the office 
of Historiographer of the kind referred 
to by the hon. Member for Queen’s 
County. He was bound to say that the 
office had not been abolished ; on the 
contrary, the vacancy caused by the 
death of the late Historiographer had 
been filled up, and hence the charge for 
-the salary in the Estimate. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY said, the 
promise; was certainly made last year 
that when the office of Historiographer 
became vacant it should not be again 
filled up. It was not to the amount of 
salary, but to the absurdity of the office 


Mr. Biggar 
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that he objected. It really ought not 
to continue in existence. It was upon 
these grounds that he opposed the Vote 
last year, and opposed it now. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR said, he did 
not, as a rule, take any part in the 
discussion upon Scotch Business. He 
thought that those who claimed Home 
Rule for Ireland might very well con- 
cede the principle to Scotland of ma- 
naging their own affairs. However, the 
application of public money under this 
Vote called for some remarks on the 
part of his hon. Friends and himself. 
He regarded it as a disgraceful thing 
that such an office as that of Secretary 
to the Bible Board should be allowed to 
exist any longer. The Lord Advocate, 
he remembered, had last year given the 
Committee to understand that the office 
would, after this year, be abolished. 
Notwithstanding that, the charge ap- 
peared in the Estimates. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Service Estimates. 


Original Question again proposed. 


Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR said, he rose 
again with reference to the question of 
the Secretary to the Bible Board. He 
had no wish whatever to misrepresent 
the statement made last year in Com- 
mittee by the Lord Advocate ; but after 
paying close attention to the discussion 
which then took place, the impression 
left upon his mind was that this was to 
be the last year the office would be held. 
He was, therefore, somewhat surprised 
to find that it was not intended to 
abolish the office, but simply, as was 
expressed in the Estimate, to revise the 
salary on the next vacancy. He was at 
a loss to understand why the Govern- 
ment did not commute the salary, 
and, by the payment of a certain sum, 
get rid of the Secretary and the office 
altogether. As he understoci the state- 
ment made last year, the duties of the 
Secretary consisted in correcting proofs. 
It appeared that a certain number of 
Bibles were produced from stereotype 
plates, and thatsomeslight errors were oc- 
casionally met with—a circumstance that 
raised some seriousreflections with regard 
to Scotch Orthodoxy. However, he now 
asked whether it was right that the 
office, with the large salary attaching to 
it, ought to be continued, seeing that 
the holder of it could probably be got 
rid of by the payment of five or six 
years’ salary ? 
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Mr. COURTNEY said, that since the 
Estimate was presented to which the 
hon. Member for Galway had just called 
attention, inquiries had been made as to 
whether the office of Secretary to the 
Bible Board could be abolished. The 
result of those inquiries was that the 
office would be abolished. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, he was glad to 
hear that Her Majesty’s Government 
were going to do something in the direc- 
tion of economy. He trusted they 
would carry their intention a little fur- 
ther, and abolish also the office of Lyon 
King-at-Arms. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he should not 
trouble the Committee by repeating the 
arguments against the Vote for Queen’s 
Plates ; but he felt it his duty to dis- 
courage the system of subsidizing gam- 
bling, and should, therefore, move that 
the Vote be reduced by the sum of £218 
for Queen’s Plates. In making this 
Motion, he trusted he should receive the 
support of some of his Scotch Friends, 
even if his Colleagues were not disposed 
to vote with him. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £3,953, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1883, for the Salaries 
and Expenses of the Department of the Queen’s 
and Lord Treasurer’s Remembrancer in Ex- 
chequer, Scotland, of certain Officers in Scot- 
land, and other Charges formerly on the Here- 
ditary Revenue.’’—(Mr. Biggar.) 

Mr. SEXTON said, that the amount 
given for Queen’s Plates was really very 
small. There were a number of Scotch 
Members present, and if they saw no 
objection to the Vote he should not feel 
justified, even from the point of view of 
the severe moralist, in supporting the 
Motion of his hon. Friend. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, it had been 
acknowledged that this mode of spend- 
ing money was not a good one, and that 
so far from improving the breed of 
horses, it had a contrary effect. The late 
Government had, moreover, said that 
they would endeavour to find out some 
other way of spending the money which 
would really tend to improve the breed 
of horses. But nothing had been done 
up to the present time, and the objec- 
tionable system which encouraged a low 
class of country platers was allowed to 
continue. He hoped the present Go- 
vernment would change this iniquitous 
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system, and get rid of the Queen’s 
Plates. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER said, it was not 
often that he found himself in accord 
with the hon. Member for Oavan (Mr. 
Biggar) ; but if he went to a division he 
should vote with him on the present 
question. 

Mr. DICK-PEDDIE said, that the 
first speech he had had the honour of 
making in that House was in defence of 
the Vote for the Queen’s Plate for the 
Archers of the Queen’s Body Guard. He 
explained on that occasion that this 
money was for a prize given to the 
Royal Body Guard, which had existed 
in Scotland for four centuries; that the 
Guard in question turned out on all State 
occasions, and that they did, in fact, 
good service to the country under cir- 
cumstances sometimes of considerable 
hardship. Hoe thought it would be a 
great mistake to take away the only 
token given by the country to this old 
historical association ; and, therefore, he 
trusted the hon. Member for Cavan 
would withdraw his opposition to this 
portion of the Vote, which he begged 
to assure him had not the slightest con- 
nection with gambling. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he had been 
for many years Chairman of the Royal 
Veterinary College— an institution which 
had never cost the Exchequer sixpence— 
and he was unacquainted with any better 
means in England of encouraging the 
breed of horses of power and endurance 
than that of offering Queen’s Plates. 
He should, therefore, continue to vote for 
them until some better means of pro- 
moting the breed of horses could be 
found. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, that in 1870 
the majority of Scotch Members induced 
the Government to strike out the portion 
of the Vote which related to the Queen’s 
Plates, and accordingly in the Estimates 
of 1871-2 the charge was not included. 
But in the next year, 1871, the Govern- 
ment were asked by the Scotch Mem- 
bers to continue the Vote, which since 
1871-2 had been included in the Ksti- 
mates as before. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, in view of the 
fact that the hon. Member for Kilmar- 
nock (Mr. Dick-Peddie) was strongly in 
favour of retaining the Queen’s Plate as 
a national token to the ancient Company 
of Archers of the Queen’s Body Guard, 
he was willing to withdraw the present 
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Motion with the intention of moving the 
reduction of the Vote by the sum of 
£198, which represented the charge for 
Queen’s Plates at Edinburgh, and for 
the Caledonian Hunt. This proposal 
would not interfere with the item of £20 
for a Queen’s Plate for the Royal Com- 
pany of Archers. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question again proposed. 


Motion made, and Question put, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £3,973, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1883, for the Salaries 
and Expenses of the Department of the Queen’s 
and Lord Treasurer's Remembrancer in Ex- 
chequer, Scotland, of certain Officers in Scot- 
land, and other Charges formerly on the Here- 
ditary Revenue.”—(Mr. Biggar.) 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 25; 
Noes 54: Majority 29.— (Div. List, 
No. 305.) 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(6.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“ That asum, not exceeding £9,807, be granted 
to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary 
to defray the Charge which will come in course 
of payment during the year ending on the 31st 
day of March 1883, for the Salaries and Ex- 
penses of the Fishery Board in Scotland and for 
Grants in Aid of Piers and Quays.” 

CoroneL ALEXANDER said, he 
wished to draw attention to the subject 
of beam-trawling. He did not believe 
in that mode of fishing; many other 
people were very much opposed to it, 
and even the President of the Board of 
Trade had expressed a strong opinion 
against it. There had been extensive 
cod fishery within three miles of the 
Scotch shores, but that had been de- 
stroyed by this beam-trawling. A few 
years ago a Commission, consisting of 
Mr. Walpole and Mr. Buckland, was 
appointed to consider this matter, and 
they reported that a strong case had 
been made out against beam-trawling, 
and that they thought the Legislature 
should give power to the Board of Trade 
to offer protection against it. He brought 
this question before the Committee last 
year, when the late Lord Frederick 
Cavendish expressed his regret that 
there was no Scotch Member present; 
aad what he would now ask was, whether 
the hon. and learned Gentleman (the 
Lord Advocate) had been able to con- 
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sider this question, and whether the 
fishermen might expect anyrelief? His 
constituents felt very strongly upon this 
point, as they saw their fishing utterly 
destroyed. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
wished to follow the example of his hon. 
and gallant Friend (Colonel Alexander), 
who, a few days ago, on an English Vote, 
procured an advance for Scotch interests 
of £10,000. This present Vote related to 
Scotland; but he wished to secure for 
Ireland what had been half promised— 
namely, cutter and boat services for Ire- 
land similar to that provided for Scot- 
land. Year after year the Inspectors of 
Irish Fisheries had reported that the 
fisheries suffered very much from the 
want of guard which cutters would 
afford ; and the late Financial Secretary 
promised last year that if, on inquiry, 
he found their representations were well- 
founded, he would endeavour to obtain 
from the Admiralty the same cutter 
services for Ireland as were already pro- 
vided for Scotland. Since that time the 
Inspectors had repeated their represen- 
tations that there was a necessity for 
this service. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, he should 
support the views of his hon. and gallant 
Friend the Member for Ayrshire (Colonel 
Alexander). There was no doubt that 
a great amount of injury was done by 
beam-trawling, and there ought to be 
some protection given to Scotch fisher- 
men. 

Tut LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Ba.rovur) said, it was known that trawl- 
ing was an evil, and in 1878 there were 
representations to that effect, giving the 
different opinions expressed by persons 
of technical skill and knowledge; but 
at present no final determination had 
been arrived at. He did not remember 
the discussion of last year. 

Mr. WARTON said, he hoped that 
attention would be given in respect to 
the request for protection to the Irish 
Fisheries. If it was useful to Scotland 
to have cutters, it was the duty of the 
Government to yield to the request for 
cutters for Ireland. A pledge was given 
last year by the late Financial Secretary ; 
but it sometimes happened that Mem- 
bers of the Government were succeeded 
by Gentlemen who did not enter so 
liberally into their views, and he did not 
think the present Financial Secretary 
was as generous as his Predecessor, who, 
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he believed, would to-night have sup- 
ported the pledge he gave last year. 

CotoneL ALEXANDER said, with 
reference to the observations of the Lord 
Advocate, that he did not remember 
what took place last year, he found by 
Hansard that Lord Frederick Cavendish 
said it was unfortunate that the Lord 
Advocate was not present, and he could 
only say that the facts would be brought 
before the Lord Advocate. Therefore, 
he (Colonel Alexander) hoped the Lord 
Advocate would make some inquiry into 
this matter and see whether the Report 
of the Commissioners did not make out 
a strong primd facie case against beam- 
trawling. 

Mr. RAMSAY said, several Commis- 
sions had reported that beam-trawling 
was the proper method to be adopted. 
There were certain districts—Ballantrae, 
for instance—in which strong complaints 
had been made of the adoption of beam- 
trawling as injurious to fishing; but 
what he wished to say at this time was 
that the vessels now referred to were 
employed chiefly as the police of the sea. 

CotonEL ALEXANDER said, that as 
the hon. and learned Gentleman declined 
to give him any satisfaction, he must 
propose to reduce the Vote by £5,000. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘That a sum, not exceeding £4,807, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March 1883, for the Salaries 
and Expenses of the Fishery Board in Scotland 
and for Grants in Aid of Piers and Quays.’’— 
(Colonel Alexander.) 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, this sub- 
ject had been under the consideration of 
the Board of Trade at various times. 
The matter was one of great interest and 
importance, and he confessed that there 
was some inconvenience in raising it 
upon a Vote of this kind. It would have 
been better raised by a separate Motion 
upon which the whole matter might 
be examined by the House. Although 
Ballantrae was specially dealt with by 
the Commission, yet the facts which 
were brought out in regard to Ballantrae 
were alleged in regard to a great num- 
ber of other fishery grounds, and it 
would be a mistake to come to the con- 
clusion that Ballantrae only was affected. 
The question was, whether the House 
should interfere with a great fishing 
which affected the food of the people in 
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favour of another method of fishing 
which was also legitimate, but not so 
successful as the beam-trawling? He 
thought the House could only do so if 
it was of opinion that the beam-trawling 
unnecessarily interfered with other me- 
thods. Whether that was the case or 
not was the matter in dispute; and al- 
though the Commission reported that a 
case for further consideration had been 
made out, yet a very exhaustive inquiry 
was held some years previously by a 
Committee, of which Professor Huxley 
and the present Chairman of Commit- 
tees were Members, and that Committee 
decided that it was not proved that beam- 
trawling was the cause of the failure of 
fishing in Ballantrae or anywhere else, 
but that failure was due to other causes. 
There the difficulty lay; and, however 
much might be said on either side, he 
hoped the hon. Member would be satis- 
fied that the matter should have the 
careful consideration of the Government. 
Coroner ALEXANDER said, after 
the assurance of the right hon. Gentle- 
man he would withdraw his Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Original Question again proposed. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR desired 
to enforce what had been said by the 
hon. and learned Member for Bridport 
(Mr. Warton). The question he re- 
ferred to was raised last year, and Lord 
Frederick Cavendish stated that if, on 
examination, it appeared that the repre- 
sentations were well-founded, he should 
be glad to do everything in his power to 
promote legislation on the subject. That 
promise was made in August last year ; 
but nothing had been done, and it was 
not apparent that the matter had been 
brought under the attention of the Se- 
cretary to the Treasury. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


(7.) £3,994, to complete the sum for 
the Lunacy Commission, Scotland. 


(8.) £4,737, to complete the sum for 
the Registrar General’s Office, Scotland. 

Mr. BUCHANAN asked the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury for an explanation 
as to the delay in issuing the Census of 
Scotland ? 

Mr. COURTNEY was unable to ex- 
plain the delay. 

Mr. RAMSAY said, he thought it very 


unsatisfactory that no information could 
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be obtained with regard to the Oensus 
of Scotland. He thought the hon. Gen- 
tleman ought to have made inquiry long 
ago, and that some Member of the Go- 
vornment should have been able to say 
when the information might reasonably 
be looked for. 


Vote agreed to. 


(9.) £23,621, to complete the sum for 
the Board of Supervision for Relief of 
the Poor, and for Public Health, Scot- 
land. 

Coronet ALEXANDER wished to 
know whether it was to be understood 
that a Supplementary Vote of £10,000 
for medical relief in Scotland would be 
proposed ? 

Mr. COURTNEY said, this Vote in- 
cluded that amount. 

Mr. T, 0. BARING said, they were 
told the other evening that this amount 
was promised, and that the English Vote 
had gradually increased, whilst the 
Scotch Vote had not. It seemed to him 
that 100 per cent was a large amount 
to put on the English and Irish tax- 
payers without more full reasons. If 
the increase had only been £1,000 or 
£2,000 he should not have minded so 
much; but the sum had absolutely 
jumped from £10,000 to £28,000, 
and was, consequently, a most serious 
matter. He had heard the matter dis- 
cussed before in this House, but had 
never dreamed that the Scotch Members 
expected to get 100 per cent addition. 

Mr. RAMSAY said, the hon. Member 
evidently had not attended to what had 
been said in the course of the discussion, 
or he would have heard a full explana- 
tion. Scotland had for a long time been 
very much aggravated at not receiving a 
larger proportion of the total amount 
granted for medical relief. Whilst Scot- 
land had only had the small sum stated, 
England had received £200,000. 

CotonELALEXANDER said, he would 
supplement what had fallen from the 
hon. Member by saying that the amount 
voted to Scotland was fixed 40 years ago ; 
and whilst no addition had ever been 
made, the amount voted in the case of 
England had been from time to time 
increased until it reached the present 
enormous sum. 


Vote agreed to. 


Supply— 


Resolutions to be reported To-morrow. 
Committee to sit again 7o-morrow. 
Mr. Ramsay 
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SUPPLY.—REPORT. 
Resolutions [28th July] reported. 
Resolutions 1 to 7, inclusive, agreed to. 
Resolution 8 read a second time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘ That this House doth agree with the 
Committee in the said Resolution.”’ 


Mr. DILLWYN said, he was not in 
the House when this Vote came on in 
Committee, otherwise he should have 
opposed it. He was always ready to 
object to it on principle, as having 
reference to one of the offices which had 
really become obsolete. There were no 
real duties attaching to the office ; and 
he thought that if they wanted an extra 
or a special Minister they should have 
one, giving him a proper name instead 
of that which was a mere cloak for a 
sineoure office. The public ought to 
know that there were duties to be per- 
formed, and they ought to have some 
indication as to what those duties were. 
As he (Mr. Dillwyn) was in the House, 
he felt it his duty to express his objec- 
tion to the Vote, his hostility to it remain- 
ing undiminished. It was well under- 
stood why he objected to the Vote. It 
was not because he in the slightest degree 
objected to the person who held the 
office, but because there were no duties 
to be performed in it. He begged to 
move the rejection of the Vote. 

Mr. T. C. BARING said, he had 
nothing to say personally against the 
worthy Nobleman who now occupied the 
office of Lord Privy Seal. He was Lord 
Lieutenant of the county with which he 
(Mr. Baring) was connected, and per- 
formed his duties well; but he (Mr. 
Baring) had always opposed the Vote— 
in a former Parliament as well as in this. 
They were very much in want of another 
Cabinet Minister. The House had 
already passed a Vote recommending 
that there should be a Minister of Com- 
merce and Agriculture, and if they did 
not desire to increase the number of 
Cabinet Ministers, they could easily do 
what was wanted by abolishing the office 
of Lord Privy Seal. There was hardly 
a Member of the Cabinet who was not 
at this moment double-shotted—every- 
body seemed to be doing somebody 
else’s work besides his own—and if, in 
the present condition of affairs at home 
and abroad, they found no difficulty in 
getting on with so few Cabinet Minis- 
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ters, it was a proof that they could do 
without the office of Lord Privy Seal for 
the future. 

Coronet. ALEX ANDER said, he 
would support the proposal of the hon. 
Member (Mr. Dillwyn), not so much be- 
cause he objected to the office of Lord 
Privy Seal as because he thought that 
there should be a Minister for Scotland. 
Scotch Affairs were singularly neglected 
in that House. They found when they 
were discussing Scotch Fishery Boards 
that the English Ministers in the House 
knew nothing at all about them. He 
(Colonel Alexander) was, therefore, in 
favour of doing away with the sinecure 
office of Lord Privy Seal. 


Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 43; Noes 
19: Majority 24.— (Div. List, No. 
306.) 


Resolutions 9 to 15, inclusive, agreed 
to. 


Resolution 16 read a second time. 


Mr. BIGGAR said, he begged to 
call the attention of the President of the 
Local Government Board to an exceed- 
ingly important question—namely, the 
adulteration of butter. There wasa dis- 
cussion on the subject of adulteration 
the other night, and it was decided that 
in cases where coffee was mixed with 
other ingredients the fact of the mixture 
should be stated on the labels outside 
the packages. They knew that pub- 
licans had been prosecuted for selling 
gin containing more than a certain por- 
ae sin of water—that was to say, gin 

elow a certain proof strength—and he 
did not see why the Local Government 
Board should not take care that the con- 
sumers of that which purported to be 
butter were protected in the same way as 
the consumers ofcoffee. The adulteration 
of butter cost the public an enormous deal 
more than the adulteration of coffee, and 
did a great deal of injury tothe producers. 
It was of the utmost importance to the 
agriculturists of the country that that 
which was not butter at all should be 
allowed to compete with butter. It had 
been urged that the difficulty was that 
in cases of adulteration the retailer or 
small dealer had no means of knowing 
what the substance he sold as butter 
was composed of, having no opportunity 
of testing its component parts. But 
that was no argument, because the re- 
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tailer should get a guarantee from the 
wholesale man; and if the article turned 
out to be different to what it had been 
represented to be, the wholesale man 
could be proceeded against; and he, if 
the adulteration had not been of his 
doing, would be able to fall back on the 
person who supplied the article in the 
first instance. It would be the easiest 
thing in the world for the retailer to 
protect himself. At the same time, the 
consumer had no protection, as he was 
obliged to go to the public analyst be- 
fore he could get any redress. The per- 
sons who bought the articles were not 
likely to have competent examiners, 
and to know what it was as well as 
those persons who were continually 
dealing in it, and knew its nature and 
quality. He would ask the Government 
to try to protect the consumer and the 
English people from foreign adultera- 
tions, for the great bulk of that stuff 
sold as butter in England was made in 
foreign countries, and foreigners got the 
benefit at the expense of the English 
consumers. He was very much dis- 
posed to move the reduction of the Vote, 
as he believed the officers of the Local 
Government Board did not do their 
duty in connection with this important 
question. 

Mr. DODSON said, he had an expla- 
nation to give the hon. Member which 
he would, at all events, admit was 
conclusive, if not satisfactory; and it 
was that the Local Government Board 
had neither duties nor power in regard 
to this matter. The question was en- 
tirely under the general law of the Sale 
of Food and Drugs Act, and unless that 
law were altered, the Local Government 
Board had no power in the matter. 


Resolution agreed to. 


Subsequent Resolutions, 17 to 24, in- 
clusive, agreed to. 


HOTIONS. 
—o Co — 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY (PAY). 
RESOLUTION. 


Motion made, and Question put, 


“That this House will, this day, resolve itself 
into a Committee to consider of authorising the 
increase of pay of certain officers of the Royal 
Irish Constabulary Force, and of amending the 
Acts regulating the same.”—(Mr. Trevelyan.) 


Mr. BIGGAR drew attention to the 
fact that 40 Members were not present. 
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Mr. SPEAKER said, the Quéstion 
having been put, the House could not 
be counted. 


Queen’s Recommendation signified. 
The House divided : — Ayes 25; 
Noes none: Majority 25.—(Div. List, 
No. 307.) 
MERUANTILE MARINE FUND (OHARGES) 
BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Cuamserrzarn, Bill to 
amend the Law with respect to the charges on 
and payments to the Mercantile Marine Fund, 
and to expenses of prosecutions for offences 
committed at sea, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. CuamBerzarn and Mr. Joun Hows. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Three o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, 1st August, 1882. 





MINUTES.] — Serecrt Commirrer — Second 
Report—Land Law (Ireland). 

Pusuic Buus—First Reading—Municipal Cor- 
porations * (214). 

Committee—Bills of Sale Act (1878) Amend- 
ment * (203); Local Government (Gas) Pro- 
visional Order * (144). 

Report—Local Government Provisional Orders 
(No. 5) * (162). 

Report—Third Reading—Arrears of Rent (Ire- 
land) (213), and passed. 

Third Reading—Ancient Monuments* (197); 
Citation Amendment (Scotland) * (206), and 
passed. 


ARREARS OF RENT (IRELAND) 
BILL.—(No. 213.) 


(The Lord Privy Seal.) 
REPORT. 


Order of the Day for Report of Amend- 
ments ; and Standing Order No. XXXYV. 
to be considered in order to its being 
dispensed with, read. 


Lorpv ELLENBOROUGH said, that 
as that would be the last opportunity 
their Lordships would have for protest- 
ing against the principle of this Bill, he 
wished to avail himself of it, and to state 
very shortly the grounds upon which he 
objected to it. The measure was put 
forward on all sides by supporters of 
the Government avowedly with the ob- 
ject of bringing about an entire cessa- 
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tion of evictions; but he denied that 
that would be the case, for many tenants 
would still be unable or unwilling to 
ay a year’s rent, and they would be 
iable to eviction, and very properly so. 
On principle he entirely ignored the Bill, 
and would take no part in it, except to 
try and amend it. In his opinion, the 
Bill, in conjunction with the provisions 
of the previous Act of last year, would 
be utter and entire ruin to small landed 
pene of Ireland, on whose estates, 
e feared, there were heavier charges 
generally than on the properties of Eng- 
lish landowners. This Bill would not 
restore peace and tranquillity to Ireland, 
neither would it prevent political agita- 
tion so long as, by the action of the Go- 
vernment, as in the present instance now 
indicated, there had been no less than 
two Land Bills, the result solely of poli- 
tical agitation. Therefore, their Lord- 
ships would have no guarantee whatever 
that political agitation would cease, even 
for 12 months, as shown by this very Bill’; 
therefore, he felt it his duty to enter his 
protest against the principle of this Bill, 
which could only be rendered less mis- 
chievous by strictly adhering to the two 
Amendments proposed by this side of 
the House, carried by large majorities. 


Report of Amendments considered ac- 
cordingly. 

Clause 1 (Settlement by Land Com- 
mission of arrears of rent). 

Lorp EMLY, in rising to propose the 
Amendment of which he had given 
Notice, said, the noble Lord opposite 
(Lord Ellenborough) had remarked that 
the small proprietors would be ruined by 
this Bill. He (Lord Emly) could not see 
that; on the contrary, it appeared to 
him that, instead of being ruined by the 
Bill, they would be the very people who 
would have two years’ rent put into their 
pockets by it. He could not help think- 
ing that noble Lords opposite could not, 
in common with himself, view the pro- 
ceedings of last night with regard to the 
Bill without feeling some anxiety; and 
he was quite certain that his noble 
Friend the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
who had so wisely, gallantly, and tem- 
perately exercised his powers with al- 
ready so much success, and the Resident 
Magistrates, and others interested in the 
preservation of peace in that country, 
would look upon their Lordships’ action 








with dismay. The second of the two 
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important Amendments passed at the 
instance of the noble Marquess (the 
Marquess of Salisbury) last night, did 
not touch the principle of the Bill, as it 
would give to every tenant a certain ad- 
vantage, and he, therefore, would not 
venture to object to it; but as to the 
other Amendment, he was afraid he 
must speak of it in a different sense. It 
left it in the power of the landlords from 
caprice, vengeance, or appetite for land, 
or any other motive they pleased, to ex- 
clude the tenant, however deserving he 
might be, from the advantages of the 
Bill; and, therefore, he considered that 
the adoption of such a proposal must be 
looked upon with some alarm, for if it 
were persisted in without modification, 
it would be fatal to the Bill, and it would 
never become law. The effect of it 
would be to leave it in the hands of the 
landlords to say whether the Bill should 
be put in operation or not. What would 
be the consequence cf that? There 
could be no doubt that evictions, es- 
pecially in the West of Ireland, were 
going on already to an alarming extent, 
and these would be multiplied, if the 
Bill were rejected or destroyed. Had 
they considered that fact, and that there 
were multitudes of poor proprietors of 
land, many of them poor ladies in the 
deepest possible distress, who had been 
looking to this Bill as their only hope of 
salvation ? These would lose all hope of 
saving themselves from absolute and 
utter ruin. No noble Lord on the Op- 
position side of the House could get up 
in his place and contradict these words. 
Well, was there no way out of the 
difficulty and of bringing the two sides 
of the House together on this matter? 
He would appeal to his noble Friend the 
Lord Privy Seal (Lord Carlingford), and 
the noble Marquess opposite, whether 
they could not find a way out of the 
difficulty in the interests of the persons 
he had just described, each yielding 
some of his own opinions in order to 
consent to some arrangement which 
would be satisfactory. The proposition 
he ventured to bring before their Lord- 
ships was this, to insert in Sub-section 1, 
line 15, the words “and provided that 
such dissent may be overruled by the 
Land Commissioners on reasonable cause 
shown.” His aim was to give an appeal 
against the capricious veto of the land- 
lord. He had no feeling in favour of 
the Land Commissioners, but would 
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agree to the overruling of the dissent of 
the landlord by the County Court, or any 
other Court the noble Marquess might 
think competent for the purpose. It 
did not seem to him that it wasa matter 
of much importance. What was of im- 
portance was, that it should not be in 
the power of any person arbitrarily, 
and without cause, to exclude a tenant 
from the operation of the Bill; and it 
appeared to him that the case, if fairly 
argued, was very clear. All he wished 
to satisfy their Lordships upon was, that 
there should be some power of appeal 
given in the matter; and the argument 
in favour of that view seemed to him to 
be absolutely conclusive. If their Lord- 
ships would cast their minds back to the 
time when the Land Act was before 
them, they would recollect there were 
two reasons which induced Parliament 
to accept that anomalous and extraordi- 
nary measure, which set aside many of 
their most firmly-rooted convictions, and 
that had it not been for those reasons, 
the measure would never have become 
law. There was, in the first place, a 
large cottier tenantry in Ireland living 
upon very small farms, and these per- 
sons were in a miserable and hopeless 
state under the system of land competi- 
tion that prevailed. In point of fact, 
they were an illustration of the truth of 
the dictum of John Stuart Mill, that 
‘‘ where you have a poor tenantry culti- 
vating the land not for the sake of profit, 
there you have a miserable state of 
things ;’’ and, in the second place, there 
were, as proved by the evidence taken 
before the Bessborough and other Com- 
missions and Committees, a large num- 
ber, though happily only a small mi- 
nority of the whole, of the landlords in 
Ireland who took advantage of the 
poverty and misery of those cottier 
tenants, and of their having no means of 
subsistence except the land, to screw 
them down to the payment of exorbitant 
rents, and confiscate their improvements. 
Well, what did the noble Marquess pro- 
pose todo? These cottier tenants were 
in hundreds of thousands along the 
West Coast of Ireland, and it was noto- 
rious that the arrears hanging round 
their necks excluded not hundreds or 
thousands, but tens of thousands of them 
from the operation of the Land Act, 
which was passed especially in their 
interests. if the tenantry of Ireland 
had been generally paying £40 or 
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Mr. SPEAKER said, the Quéstion 
having been put, the House could not 
be counted. 


Queen’s Recommendation signified. 
The House divided : — Ayes 25; 
Noes none: Majority 25.—(Div. List, 
No. 307.) 
MERUANTILE MARINE FUND (OHARGES) 
BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Cuampertary, Bill to 
amend the Law with respect to the charges on 
and payments to the Mercantile Marine Fund, 
and to expenses of prosecutions for offences 
committed at sea, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. CuamBer.arin and Mr. Joun Howms. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Three o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, 1st August, 1882. 





MINUTES.] — Serecr Commirrer — Second 
Report—Land Law (Ireland). 

Pustic Buurs—First Reading—Municipal Cor- 
porations * (214). 

Committee—Bills of Sale Act (1878) Amend- 
ment * (203); Local Government (Gas) Pro- 
visional Order * (144). 

Report—Local Government Provisional Orders 
(No. 5) * (162). 

Report—Third Reading—Arrears of Rent (Ire- 
land) (213), and passed. 

Third Reading—Ancient Monuments* (197); 
Citation Amendment (Scotland) * (206), and 
passed. 


ARREARS OF RENT (IRELAND) 
BILL.—(No. 213.) 


(The Lord Privy Seal.) 
REPORT. 


Order of the Day for Report of Amend- 
ments ; and Standing Order No. XXXYV. 
to be considered in order to its being 
dispensed with, read. 


Lorv ELLENBOROUGH said, that 
as that would be the last opportunity 
their Lordships would have for protest- 
ing against the principle of this Bill, he 
wished to avail himself of it, and to state 
very shortly the grounds upon which he 
objected to it. The measure was put 
forward on all sides by supporters of 
the Government avowedly with the ob- 
ject of bringing about an entire cessa- 
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tion of evictions; but he denied that 
that would be the case, for many tenants 
would still be unable or unwilling to 
ay a year’s rent, and they would be 
iable to eviction, and very properly so. 
On principle he entirely ignored the Bill, 
and would take no part in it, except to 
try and amend it. In his opinion, the 
Bill, in conjunction with the provisions 
of the previous Act of last year, would 
be utter and entire ruin to small landed 
pao of Ireland, on whose estates, 
e feared, there were heavier charges 
generally than on the properties of Eng- 
lish landowners. This Bill would not 
restore peace and tranquillity to Ireland, 
neither would it prevent political agita- 
tion so long as, by the action of the Go- 
vernment, as in the present instance now 
indicated, there had been no less than 
two Land Bills, the result solely of poli- 
tical agitation. Therefore, their Lord- 
ships would have no guarantee whatever 
that political agitation would cease, even 
for 12 months, as shown by this very Bill’; 
therefore, he felt it his duty to enter his 
protest against the principle of this Bill, 
which could only be rendered less mis- 
chievous by strictly adhering to the two 
Amendments proposed by this side of 
the House, carried by large majorities. 


Report of Amendments considered ac- 
cordingly. 

Clause 1 (Settlement by Land Com- 
mission of arrears of rent). 

Lorp EMLY, in rising to propose the 
Amendment of which he had given 
Notice, said, the noble Lord opposite 
(Lord Ellenborough) had remarked that 
the small proprietors would be ruined by 
this Bill. He (Lord Emly) could not see 
that; on the contrary, it appeared to 
him that, instead of being ruined by the 
Bill, they would be the very people who 
would have two years’ rent put ito their 
pockets by it. He could not help think- 
ing that noble Lords opposite could not, 
in common with himself, view the pro- 
ceedings of last night with regard to the 
Bill without feeling some anxiety; and 
he was quite certain that his noble 
Friend the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
who had so wisely, gallantly, and tem- 
perately exercised his powers with al- 
ready so much success, and the Resident 
Magistrates, and others interested in the 
preservation of peace in that country, 
would look upon their Lordships’ action 
with dismay. The second of the two 
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important Amendments passed at the 
instance of the noble Marquess (the 
Marquess of Salisbury) last night, did 
not touch the principle of the Bill, as it 
would give to every tenant a certain ad- 
vantage, and he, therefore, would not 
venture to object to it; but as to the 
other Amendment, he was afraid he 
must speak of it in a different sense. It 
left it in the power of the landlords from 
caprice, vengeance, or appetite for land, 
or any other motive they pleased, to ex- 
clude the tenant, however deserving he 
might be, from the advantages of the 
Bill; and, therefore, he considered that 
the adoption of such a proposal must be 
looked upon with some alarm, for if it 
were persisted in without modification, 
it would be fatal to the Bill, and it would 
never become law. The effect of it 
would be to leave it in the hands of the 
landlords to say whether the Bill should 
be put in operation or not. What would 
be the consequence cf that? There 
could be no doubt that evictions, es- 
pecially in the West of Ireland, were 
going on already to an alarming extent, 
and these would be multiplied, if the 
Bill were rejected or destroyed. Had 
they considered that fact, and that there 
were multitudes of poor proprietors of 
land, many of them poor ladies in the 
deepest possible distress, who had been 
looking to this Bill as their only hope of 
salvation ? These would lose all hope of 
saving themselves from absolute and 
utter ruin. No noble Lord on the Op- 
position side of the House could get up 
in his place and contradict these words. 
Well, was there no way out of the 
difficulty and of bringing the two sides 
of the House together on this matter? 
He would appeal to his noble Friend the 
Lord Privy Seal (Lord Carlingford), and 
the noble Marquess opposite, whether 
they could not find a way out of the 
difficulty in the interests of the persons 
he had just described, each yielding 
some of his own opinions in order to 
consent to some arrangement which 
would be satisfactory. The proposition 
he ventured to bring before their Lord- 
ships was this, to insert in Sub-section 1, 
line 15, the words “and provided that 
such dissent may be overruled by the 
Land Commissioners on reasonable cause 
shown.” His aim was to give an appeal 
against the capricious veto of the land- 
lord. He had no feeling in favour of 
the Land Commissioners, but would 
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agree to the overruling of the dissent of 
the landlord by the County Court, or any 
other Oourt the noble Marquess might 
think competent for the purpose. It 
did not seem to him that it was a matter 
of much importance. What was of im- 
portance was, that it should not be in 
the power of any person arbitrarily, 
and without cause, to exclude a tenant 
from the operation of the Bill; and it 
appeared to him that the case, if fairly 
argued, was very clear. All he wished 
to satisfy their Lordships upon was, that 
there should be some power of appeal 
given in the matter; and the argument 
in favour of that view seemed to him to 
be absolutely conclusive. If their Lord- 
ships would cast their minds back to the 
time when the Land Act was before 
them, they would recollect there were 
two reasons which induced Parliament 
to accept that anomalous and extraordi- 
nary measure, which set aside many of 
their most firmly-rooted convictions, and 
that had it not been for those reasons, 
the measure would never have become 
law. There was, in the first place, a 
large cottier tenantry in Ireland living 
upon very small farms, and these per- 
sons were in a miserable and hopeless 
state under the system of land competi- 
tion that prevailed. In point of fact, 
they were an illustration of the truth of 
the dictum of John Stuart Mill, that 
‘‘ where you have a poor tenantry culti- 
vating the land not for the sake of profit, 
there you have a miserable state of 
things ;”’ and, in the second place, there 
were, as proved by the evidence taken 
before the Bessborough and other Com- 
missions and Committees, a large num- 
ber, though happily only a small mi- 
nority of the whole, of the landlords in 
Ireland who took advantage of the 
poverty and misery of those cottier 
tenants, and of their having no means of 
subsistence except the land, to screw 
them down to the payment of exorbitant 
rents, and confiscate their improvements. 
Well, what did the noble Marquess pro- 
pose todo? These cottier tenants were 
in hundreds of thousauds along the 
West Coast of Ireland, and it was noto- 
rious that the arrears hanging round 
their necks excluded not hundreds or 
thousands, but tens of thousands of them 
from the operation of the Land Act, 
which was passed especially in their 
interests. If the tenantry of Ireland 
had been generally paying £40 or 
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£50 a-year, Parliament never would 
have passed the Land Act; and, 
on the other hand, such an anomalous 
measure would not have been passed if 
there had not been in existence such a 
class of landlords as he had described. 
It was on account of the position of 
these two classes that the measure was 
passed. But let them observe what the 
noble Marquess proposed. He proposed 
to put in the hands of the second class 
he (Lord Emly) had described, the 
power of shutting the door that it was in- 
tended to open to the poor cottier tenant 
to enable him to go into the Land Court. 
The noble Marquess put these very 
people, whose misdeeds made it neces- 
sary to pass that extraordinary Land 
Bill, into the position of being able to 
exclude the poor tenantry of the West 
of Ireland from the benefits of the Land 
Bill. Was it wise, just, fair, or politic 
to do that? Was it politic to put that 
power into the hands of persons who were 


so certain to misuse it; and, without’ 


appeal, to allow them to be excluded by 
the action of the very persons from 
whom they were to be protected? He 
(Lord Emly) would much rather the Bill 
stood as it did before the Amendment 
was passed; but that could not be, 
therefore it appeared to him the best 
course to get rid of the difficulty would 
be to adopt such an Amendment as that 
he now proposed. There might be rea- 
sonable grounds of exclusion; but his 
Amendment left those untouched. It 
protected the tenants only from a capri- 
cious and unreasonable use of the power 
placed by the noble Marquess’s Amend- 
ment in the hands of the landlord. He 
saw many objections to the Bill; he 
felt them as strongly as anyone, and 
nothing but an overwhelming necessity 
would have reconciled him to it. No 
one felt more keenly the terrible injus- 
tice, which must necessarily arise from 
its operation, of giving a boon to dis- 
honest tenants, and placing them in a 
better position than the just tenantry. 
But that objection applied precisely as 
much to the Bill with the Amendment 
of the noble Marquess as without that 
Amendment. They talked of “ confis- 
cation,”’ but noble Lords opposite should 
remember what their Predecessors did 
45 years ago in regard to tithes. 
There were at that time a num- 
ber of clergymen who were receiving 
their incomes irregularly, and not re- 


Lord Emly 
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ceiving a halfpenny of the arrears 
due to them. On account of the state 
to which the clergy were reduced, a 
Bill was passed which reduced the in- 
comes 25 per cent, and it was consi- 
dered necessary to do that for the sake 
of the public peace. If that was con- 
fiscation, that which was contained in 
the present Bill was only confiscation to 
the same extent, and all the arguments 
used by the noble Marquess last night 
would apply to the previous case. In 
conclusion, however, he would put it 
once more to the noble Marquess and 
his Followers whether they were really 
going to destroy a Bill which the Lord 
Lieutenant considered necessary for the 
maintenance of peace in Ireland, and 
which would save thousands of people 
from eviction and multitudes from the 
direst misery. Did the noble Marquess 
want to reject the Bill? Was he will- 
ing to let proceed the ejectments it 
would prevent ? Was he ready to turn 
a deaf ear to the struggling landlords, 
who looked to it as their only escape 
from ruin? He hoped better things. 
He hoped the noble Marquess would 
sacrifice a Party triumph to the inte- 
rests of the country, and that he would 
disappoint the expectations of those agi- 
tators who saw in his action the means 
of again convulsing Ireland. If the 
Bill were rejected, it would be an injury 
to Ireland which would be very difficult 
to repair. The people most anxious to 
see this Bill cast out were not the friends 
of Ireland, but the enemies of England 
and the Constitution. The noble Lord 
concluded by moving his Amendment. 


Amendment moved, 

In page 1, sub-section (1,) line 15, after 
3 agent,’”’) insert (“and provided that such 

issent may be overruled by the Land Commis- 
sioners on reasonable cause shown.””)—( The Lord 
Emly.) 

Lorp CARLINGFORD (Loxrp Privy 
Sxau) said, he looked upon the Amend- 
ment of his noble Friend (Lord Emly), 
so well intended as it undoubtedly was 
as an Amendment applying not somuch 
to the Bill of the Government as to the 
Bill of the noble Marquess opposite (the 
Marquess of Salisbury) and, therefore, 
he did not feel called upon to go into it 
very deeply. He recognized the excel- 
lent intentions of his noble Friend, and 
he would not dogmatize as to the effect 
which such an Amendment might pos- 
sibly have in mitigating the great evils 
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which would be introduced by the 
Amendments of the noble Marquess if 
they were to become law. But he 
thought his noble Friend would see the 
Amendment was not without great and 
serious drawbacks. He would mention 
one, which was this—that they had to 
do in this matter with the very poorest 
class of tenants in Ireland, who would 
be those who would come under this 
provision, this right of appeal; and 
they might safely assume that it was 
this class of whom a certain section of 
landlords would be most ready to get 
rid. He confessed he looked with 
little hope upon a proposal which would 
confer upon such tenants the privilege 
of appealing to the Land Commission, 
with its necessary delay and expense. 
He did not wish to go further into the 
merits of his noble Friend’s Amend- 
ment. He could only say it endea- 
voured, with the best possible intention 
—he would not say with how much pos- 
sible success—to amend the Amend- 
ment of the noble Marquess, which, to 
the mind of the Government, it was 
impossible for them to contemplate as 
one that could become the law of the land. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY : My 
Lords, if the noble Lord opposite (the 
Lord Privy Seal) was unwilling to con- 
sider this as an Amendment to the Bill, 
and, therefore, did not wish to go very 
far into it, I also do not care to go very 
far into this Amendment, which coming, 
though it does, from a private Member 
of this House, one eminent and con- 
spicuous for his knowledge of Ireland, 
does not carry with it the weight of the 
opinion of the Government, and which, 
I am bound to say, is not worked out in 
such detail as might fairly be expected 
in a proposition emanating from such an 
authority, and intended to be made into 
law. But, like the noble Lord opposite 
(the Lord Privy Seal), I fully recognize 
the excellent intentions of the noble 
Lord who has brought it forward; but 
I confess that I do not see either how it 
is to work, or how, in its existing lan- 
guage, it is to be interpreted. I will 
set aside the question of the tribunal. 
As at present worded, the Bill gives the 
Land Commission power to delegate 
their authority to any one Sub-Commis- 
sioner, and I need not say that I could 
not regard that as a satisfactory proposi- 
tion in the present state of opinion with 
respect to the Sub-Commissioners. But, 
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putting aside, as I said, the question of 
the tribunal, and merely looking on the 
proposition in the language in which it 
is submitted to us, in the first place, I 
do not quite understand how it could be 
interpreted. What does the word “‘ rea- 
sonable’? mean? Under what circum- 
stances is it unreasonable for a man to 
wish to have hisown money? Under 
what circumstances is it reasonable or 
not reasonable for a man to wish to keep 
alive debts which he believes can be re- 
covered? I am not sure that the word 
would not be capable of being stretched 
one degree further. It might be reason- 
able, if you merely dwelt on that word, 
for a man to wish to keep alive his 
arrears for the purpose of clearing his 
estate of those very small tenants whom 
the noble Lord desires to admit to the 
benefits of the Act. I do not, however, 
think there is the slightest likelihood of 
such a motive operating on a landlord ; 
nay, more, I think it is nearly impos- 
sible, because it is acknowledged that 
those rapacious landlords, of whom we 
have heard so much, who, as the House 
of Commons was told, are a miserable 
minority, but who, in this House, are 
supposed to be sufficient cause for the 
passing of this important measure, are 
the poorer class of landlords who are 
now nearly ruined ; and to say that such 
men, in order to gratify their diabolical 
instincts against their tenants, would 
resist the offer of 10s. in the pound for 
irrecoverable debts is to me quite incre- 
dible. It is really too great a strain 
upon our powers of belief. When the 
noble Lord can produce an instance 
of such a rapacious landlord who, for 
the sake of evicting his tenants, would 
ruin his own prospects, I will believe in 
his existence, but not till then. Such a 
being is an entire fiction—noble Lords 
Aga have invented it to pass this 
Bill. I do not think that this word 
‘‘ reasonable” would /in any way reach 
the object which the noble Lord oppo- 
site hasin view. His object is to ex- 
clude the action of men who do not cling 
to their arrears for the purpose of re- 
covering them— that, 1 suppose, he 
would admit to be quite legitimate—but 
for that whimsical and diabolical pur- 
pose which he thinks will produce great 
misery to the cottier tenants in Ireland. 
I believe that these chimeras of the 
noble Lord are purely imaginary, and 
that the offer of 10s. in the pound will 
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drive them away, as the sun drives away 
the clouds. But even if they really 
existed, I do not think that the words 
which he has proposed—and I confess 
that I cannot suggest better words— 
would in any way reach the object he 
has in view, but that they would leave 
scope for all the rapacity that ever 
existed before they were inserted in the 
Bill. I object, then, to the Amendment, 
because of the tribunal, and because 
these words do not seem to meet the aim 
of the noble Lord, and I object further 
to the Amendment because I do not think 
it would be workable. But I entirely 
deny that the rejection of this Bill is in 
any sense necessary in consequence of 
my Amendment, except in so far as it 
shall please the peculiar humour of the 
Prime Minister that it should be so. He 
is a man who is firm in his resolutions, 
and very much in the habit of sticking 
to them—a habit which, taken by itself, 
I highly admire, and I trust we shall 
all imitate it. But if you look, not at 
the position of any individual statesman 
—not at the language which the Govern- 
ment may have used at this time or at 
that time about the Bill—but at the 
reason of the thing, there is, I say, no 
ground whatever for rejecting the Bill 
because it is made optional instead of 
compulsory. There is no doubt that this 
offer of 10s. in the pound will have the 
effect of effacing a vast amount of arrears 
all over Ireland—there is no doubt that 
it will remove, to a great extent, the evil 
you indicate, and against which you wish 
to provide. Even if it were true that it 
would leave a small residue, which it did 
not remove, I should say it would be very 
much to your wisdom to take nine-tenths 
of a loaf rather than haveno bread. But 
I do not believe that such a residue exists. 
I believe—and all the evidence that has 
been produced tends to show—that if the 
Government are honest in their desire in 
this matter—if they are sincere in wish- 
ing to despoil no man, and in desiring 
that all the money that can be recovered 
from the tenant shall still be left within 
the rights of the landlord, then optional 
provisions will effect that object quite 
as efficiently as compulsory provisions, 
while they will avoid the operation of a 
great injustice on a certain class of land- 
lords, and also avoid—what I consider to 
be of supreme importance—a very dan- 
gerous tampering with the first princi- 
ples of the rights of property. 


The Marquess of Salisbury 
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Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, I 
feel obliged to make one remark in reply 
to the speech we have just heard. Ido 
not know whether the noble Marquess 
opposite (the Marquess of Salisbury) 
may or may not, at the time when he 
arrives at Mr. Gladstone’s age, have the 
same authority in this country; but I 
believe there never will be any man in 
this country who will be such an auto- 
crat as the noble Marquess seems to 
imply the Prime Minister is. And I 
must say that I think that this sort of 
attempt to separate Mr. Gladstone from 
his Colleagues is an unworthy one on 
the part of the noble Marquess. When 
the noble Marquess laid down his opi- 
nion that, weighted with the introduc- 
tion of such an Amendment as that 
which he proposed, the Bill is not 
seriously affected, I venture to say it is 
not only the Government who think the 
passing of ‘his Amendment equivalent 
to the rejection of the Bill; but I be- 
lieve there was not one independent 
Member on this side of the House who 
spoke against his Amendment who did 
not recognize the fatal consequences 
which it must have upon the measure. 

Eart FORTESCUE said, he objected 
to their Lordships devoting their energies 
to a measure originally introduced into 
the other House by a Home Rule Mem- 
ber. The Bill would not, in his opinion, 
have the effect of purchasing that obe- 
dience to the law which the Government 
hoped for. Besides, he could not under- 
stand something which, to him, seemed 
perfectly inexplicable—namely, the sud- 
den appearance of an urgent necessity 
for dealing with the arrears which had 
existed for a long time, and of which the 
Government had been cognizant. That 
Bill, which was now held to be so im- 
peratively necessary, wasnever mentioned 
in the Queen’s Speech, and was not in- 
troduced into the other House until the 
month of May. 

Tue Eart or LONGFORD said, that 
the first condition on which a tenant 
could obtain the benefit of the Bill was 
that he should pay a year’s rent; and 
yet the great majority of the small ten- 
ants were confessedly unable to comply 
with that condition, and, therefore, they 
must depend on the indulgence of their 
landlords. It appeared that 76 Irish 
proprietors had voted in that House last 
night—54 for the Amendment and 22 
against it, showing that this was not 
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altogether a case of landlords against 
tenants. The minority, he thought, was 
a strong one, and showed a fair division 
of opinion, and that the matter had been 
fairly considered. There was, there- 
fore, no combination in that House 
against the Government; but the vote 
was the honest result of the opinion of 
their Lordships after a full discussion of 
the question. He questioned very much 
whether 76 Irish Members of the House 
of Commons had ever voted on the ques- 
tion at all. Moreover, what was the 
course of the Bill through the House 
of Commons? It was not at once ac- 
cepted-as a wise and prudent measure. 
This was a question which might be 
fairly considered. The proposition, more- 
over, was not really one that was hostile 
to the Bill. 


Amendment (by leave of the House) 
withdrawn. 


Lorp VENTRY moved the insertion 
of a new sub-section, in order, as he said, 
to save the hanging gale, which he con- 
sidered was not sufficiently protected by 
Sub-section 8, and because, without some 
such Amendment, the Bill would inflict 
a gratuitous injustice on a great many 
tenants. 


{ Auausr 


Amendment moved, 


In page 2, after line 10, insert as a new sub- 
section—‘‘( .) Provided that in respect of any 
holding situated in a townland as to which it has 
been the custom not to pay the current half- 
year’s rent until the next subsequent gale had 
become legally due, ‘ the year expiring as afore- 
said’ shall be deemed, for the purposes of this 
Act, to be the year of the tenancy expiring on 
the first gale day of the tenancy in the year 
one thousand eight hundred and eighty-one.’’— 
(The Lord Ventry.) 

Lorp CARLINGFORD (Lorp Privy 
Szax) said, the Amendment, if adopted, 
would disarrange the plan on which the 
Bill had been drawn. The six months’ 
hanging gale was saved by the Bill as 
it stood. He was unable, therefore, to 
assent to the Amendment. 

Tue Marquess or WATERFORD 
said, the Amendment was similar to one 
he moved last night, and which he should 
presently move again if this was re- 
jected. 

THe Marquess or LANSDOWNE 
said, he supported the Amendment, as 
the words of the Bill as they originally 
stood would, by a side-wind, get rid of 
the hanging gale where there happened 





to be an arrear. If it was intended 
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that the hanging gale should be got rid 
of, the subject ought to be dealt with 
comprehensively. 

Lorp VENTRY said, that, after what 
the noble Lord opposite (the Lord Privy 
Seal) had stated, he should not persist 
in his Amendment. 


Amendment (by leave of the House) 
withdrawn. 


Amendment moved, 

In page 2, Sub-section (2,) line 24, after 
(‘* 1881,”) insert (‘‘ Provided always that the 
sum so payable to the landlord shall not exceed 
two years’ rent of the holding.”)—(The Lord 
Emly.) 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
he did not think the matter one of much 
importance. 


After a few words from the Earl of 
LonGForp, 


Amendment (by leave of the House) 
withdrawn. 


Tae Duxe or ABERCORN moved to 
amend Sub-section 2 by omitting the 
word ‘‘ may” and substituting ‘‘ shall,” 
and also omitting the words ‘if the 
Commissioners think it desirable.’”? The 
noble Duke said the effect of the Amend- 
ment would be to make it obligatory on 
the Commissioners to take into account 
the saleable value of the tenant’s inte- 
rest in ascertaining whether he was 
able to pay antecedent arrears. As an 
Irish landlord, he was bound to say that 
he thought the Amendment would very 
much minimize the objections to the com- 
pulsory nature of the Bill as regarded 
landlords. Nor would his proposal in- 
jure the tenant, because he was already 
protected by Sub-section C. He {hoped 
that the Government would accept the 
Amendment. 


Amendment moved, 

In page 2, Sub-section (2,) line 25, omit 
(“may,’’) and insert (“shall,’”’) and omit (“ if 
the Commissioners think it desirable.”’)—(The 
Duke of Abercorn.) 

Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, the 
Amendment proposed by the noble Duke 
(the Duke of Abercorn), although short, 
is of considerable importance, and it is 
one to which my noble Friend the Lord 
Privy Seal and the Government must 
say ‘‘ Not content,” although they will 
not give the House the trouble to divide. 
I can give no hope of its ultimately being 
accepted. But, considering the great 
position the noble Duke holds in Ire- 
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land, where he has twice held the 
highest Office, and his large estates on 
which tenant right prevails, the Govern- 
ment are bound to consider attentively 
any Amendment proposed by him, more 
especially one which he has stated would 
greatly take away the necessity of the 
optional Amendment carried yesterday 
by the noble Marquess opposite (the 
Marquess of Salisbury). 
: Tux Marauess or SALISBURY said, 
he did not understand his noble Friend 
(the Duke of Abercorn) to pit his Amend- 
ment against the optional Amendment. 
He understood him to pit it against the 
Amendment leaving the arrears as a 
charge or dormant mortgage upon the 
holding. As to the second Amendment 
of the noble Duke’s upon the Paper, he 
did not think it was workable. 

Taz LORD CHANCELLOR said, that 
he distinctly understood the noble Duke 
(the Duke of Abercorn) to say that the 
adoption of his proposal would in a great 
degree minimize the objections to the 
principle of compulsion. 


On Question? Resolved in the negative. 


Amendment moved, 


In page 2, line 28, after (‘‘ arrears,’’) insert 
(‘* Provided always, that the tenant shall not 
be deemed to be unable to discharge such ante- 
cedent arrears if the Land Commission is of 
opinion that the antecedent arrears affecting the 
tenancy immediately before the first day of No- 
vember one thousand eight hundred and eighty- 
one, and subsisting at the time of making the 
application, do not exceed one half of the value 
of the tenancy as ascertained by the Land Com- 
missioners.”)—(The Duke of Abercorn.) 


On Question? Resolved in the negative. 


On the Motion of the Marquess of 
WarerrorD, the following Amendment 
made:—In page 2, sub-section (3.), lines 
40 and 41, omit the words (‘‘ on the last 
gale day of,’’) and insert (‘ in.”’) 


Other Amendments made. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 5 (Delegation of powers of 
Land Commission). 

Viscount LIFFORD, in moving in 
page 5, line 11, an Amendment to the 
effect that the Sub-Commissioners to 
whom powers under the Bill were to be 
delegated should be barristers-at-law, 
said, it was most important that the 
gentlemen to whom this delegation was 
made should be members of the Bar. 
He wished to point out the extreme 


Earl Granville 
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danger to Ireland arising from the igno- 
rance of English people as to the real 
state of the country and the operations 
of the general law. A noble Lord in 
‘‘ another placo”’ had said that the Irish 


with any magistratesin England or in Ire- 
land. If that noble Lord knew nothing 
about the Sub-Commissioners, he had 
better have said nothing; but if he knew 
what they were, and what they had 
done, he could not have hurled a greater 
insult at the English magistracy than he 
had in what he had said. Though he 
(Viscount Lifford) had acted in both 
countries, and had known many magis- 
trates in both England and Ireland, he 
did not know one who would do such 
acts as had been committed by the Irish 
Sub-Commissioners. The noble Lord on 
the Cross Benches (Lord Brabourne) did 
good work on the previous evening in 
calling attention to certain circum- 
stances in connection with the Sub-Com- 
missioners. At considerable personal 
sacrifice, the noble Lord had shown, 
with unsurpassed ability, how a man 
could rise above Party, when principle 
was involved. He (Viscount Lifford) 
had investigated very closely all the 
charges made by the noble Lord against 
the Sub-Commissioners, and, notwith- 
standing what the noble and learned 
Lord on the Woolsack said last night, 
he considered that those charges had 
been distinctly proved. He (Viscount 
Lifford) once heard a case tried before a 
Judge, without a jury, in an Irish Court. 
There a young barrister pleaded with 
eloquence and action for some time, 
until the Judge calmly said—‘‘ Now, Mr. 
, you forget that you are speaking 
to a Judge, and not to a jury. All 
that is thrown away; please confine 
yourself to facts.” Did the noble 
and learned Lord on the Woolsack for- 
get that the noble Lord oa the Cross 
Benches had brought up the name of 
Mr. Meek, who had been ono of the 
sworn valuers for the tenants, whose 
valuations had been found so unjust to 
the landlords that the Commissioners 
refused to accept them, and who, not- 
withstanding, had now been made a 
Sub-Commissioner ? On Monday night, 
when this subject was under discussion, 
their Lordships were called upon, not as 
Judges, but as a jury, to ignore all the 
facts that were brought before them as 
to these Sub-Commissioners, and to de- 
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cide the question, on the ground that 
the whole attack on the Sub-Commis- 
sioners was on account of their not being 
of sufficiently high status in life. He 
hoped their Lordships would accept the 
Amendment. 


Amendment moved, in page 5, line 11, 
after the word (‘‘ Sub-Commission,’’) 
insert (‘‘ being a barrister-at-law.” )— 
(The Viscount Lifford.) 


Lorp CARLINGFORD (Lorp Privy 
Seat) said, he was unable to agree to 
the Amendment. Its effect would be 
to tie down too much the discretion of 
the Land Commission. If the proposal 
of the noble Viscount (Viscount Lifford) 
were accepted, the Commissioners would 
have to confine their choice to these 
legal members of the Sub-Commission, 
who were very few in number; whereas 
the Government were convinced that the 
Land Commission could easily select per- 
fectly capable, competent, and trust- 
worthy persons from among the other 
Sub-Commissioners for the discharge of 
these duties. And he would remind the 
noble Viscount that in a very full House 
last night, the clause as it stood was 
accepted in its entirety without a divi- 
sion, though an attempt was made to 
exclude the Sub-Commissioners. 

Tur Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
that the Amendment of last night on 
this question was quite different to the 
one now proposed, for the one on which 
they did not divide last night was whe- 
ther the Sub-Commissioners should not 
be struck out altogether, as being unable 
to decide matters eminently requiring a 
trained mind. He was sorry that the Go- 
vernment did not see their way to accept 
the present Amendment ; because it was 
obvious that questions would have to 
be dealt with which lay Commissioners 
could not be supposed to understand— 
namely, questions of evidence and others 
which required minds trained in the 
Legal Profession. Of course, he could 
not deny that there were in England 
persons who were not members of the 
Legal Profession dealing with important 
legal matters ; but, in the present case, 
it was absolutely essential that the Sub- 
Commissioners should have had legal 
training, for questions of considerable 
complication would arise under the Bill. 
He thought the noble Lord (the Lord 
Privy Seal) would improve the measure 
if he would accept the Amendment. 
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that a barrister would not be in a better 
position than any other Sub-Commis- 
sioner in determining the question whe- 
ther the value of the tenant’s interest in 
his ho!ding was taken into account. 
Lorp BRABOURNE said, he had not 
been able to hear the last remarks of 
the noble and learned Lord upon the 
Woolsack, who had not spoken so loud 
as when denouncing him (Lord Bra- . 
bourne) last night. The noble and 
learned Lord had thought it worthy of 
his dignity and position to allude to his 
(Lord Brabourne’s) supposed political 
opinions, and even the particular seat 
which he occupied in that House. He 
bore such personal attacks with profound 
equanimity; but begged to point out 
that they only diverted their Lordships’ 
attention from the real issue before 
them. He had been accused by the 
Lord Chancellor of impeaching the in- 
tegrity of the Sub-Commissioners. He 
had done no such thing, nor had he 
dreamed of attacking the character of 
Mr. Forster or Lord Cowper—both old 
friends of his. All he had done was to 
show that many of the Sub-Commis- 
sioners were selected from a class from 
whom judicial knowledge could not be 
expected, and some of whom had taken 
an active part in elections which had 
mainly turned upon questions between 
landlord and tenant; their decisions had 
been characterized by great inequality, 
and, in his opinion, such persons were 
too biassed to be able to discharge the 
duties which it was proposed to impose 
upon them with impartiality. Indeed, 
it was hardly possible that there should 
not be discontent. Even since he last 
spoke, he had received an Irish paper, 
sent by no friendly hand, for it con- 
tained a vulgar and bitter attack upon 
himself, which he bore with equal equa- 
nimity to that which sustained him 
under the attack of the noble and 
learned Lord. But in this paper was an 
account of the sitting of the Sub-Com- 
missioners’ Court at Banbridge, where, 
in 13 cases, the rents were all reduced 
below Griffith’s valuation—some con- 
siderably below—which had been al- 
lowed by both the Land Commissions to 
be far below the fair letting value of 
the land. He was much obliged to the 
noble Viscount (Viscount Lifford) for 
the manner in which he had spoken of 
him; but he had only endeavoured to 
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do his duty in bringing forward griev- 
' ances at the instance of many persons 
who felt aggrieved. He had suggested 
the present Amendment, which he 
thought an improvement. 

Tue Eart or LIMERICK said, he was 
afraid that the result of the Amendment 
would be to exclude not only the Sub- 
Commissioners, but the Commissioners 
themselves from acting, for it would ex- 
clude others than barristers being mem- 
bers of the Chief Land Court. 


On Question? Resolved in the afirma- 
tive. 


Words inserted accordingly. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 17 (Exemption in respect of 
public charges upon arrears of rent ex- 
tinguished). 

On the Motion of The Lorp Privy 
Seat, Clause struck out of the Bill. 


Standing Order No. XXXYV. considered 
(according to order). 


Tue Eart or REDESDALE (Cuatr- 
MAN of ComMMITTEES) said, that the man- 
ner in which the Bill had been dealt 
with on that occasion was a strong proof 
of the necessity of the objection he took 
last night against going through two 
stages at one Sitting. 

Tre Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
that, when he ventured to resist the 
authority of the noble Lord, it was to 
meet the convenience of noble Lords 
generally, and the Government ; but, as 
he understood a change had come over 
the spirit of their dream, and they were 
not now so anxious to go on with this 
Bill, perhaps the noble Earl opposite 
(Earl Granville) would say whether he 
would, under the circumstances, consent 
to the third reading being taken on 
Thursday next? 

Eart GRANVILLE said, that on 
many occasions, where it was found con- 
venient, it had been usual to take the 
third reading after the consideration of 
Amendments, two stages in one day, and 
he thought that course should be pursued 
now. 


Standing Order dispensed with. 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 3*.”’ 
—(The Lord Privy Seal.) 

Motion agreed to; Bill read 3* accord- 
ingly. 
Lord Brabourne 


{LORDS} 
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Moved, ‘‘That the Bill do pass.”— 
(The Lord Privy Seal.) 


Tue Eart or LONGFORD expressed 
his surprise that the Government should 
resist very reasonable improvements in- 
troduced into their Bill. They had held 
to their idea that the principle of the 
Bill was absolute compulsion, when it 
certainly was nothing of the sort. 

Tue Duke or ABERCORN moved the 
insertion of the word “shall” for the 
word ‘‘ may,” in Clause 1, Sub-section 2, 
with the view of rendering it compulsory 
upon the Commissioners to take into ac- 
count the saleable value of the tenant’s 
holding in ascertaining whether the ten- 
ant was able or not to discharge his ante- 
cedent arrears. 


Amendment moved, 


In Clause 1, page 2, Sub-section (2,) line 25, 
omit (‘‘ may’) and insert (‘ shall,”) and omit 
(“if the Commissioners think it desirable.’’)— 
(The Duke of Abercorn.) 


Lorp FITZGERALD: My Lords, I 
rise to support the Amendment proposed 
by the noble Duke (the Duke of Aber- 
corn), and I hope that, even at this late 
stage, you will permit me to address a 
few observations to you. When the 
noble Duke first proposed this Amend- 
ment, on the third reading, he stated, 
with perfect candour, that his object 
was to minimize the difficulties which 
led the noble Marquess (the Marquess 
of Salisbury) to propose his earlier 
Amendments, which were carried on 
division yesterday, and thus to enable 
the noble Marquess to recede from those 
Amendments. My Lords, it is in that 
spirit, and with that object, and to re- 
lieve your Lordships from an intolerable 
position, that I give my support to the 
noble Duke. My Lords, you will recol- 
lect that the noble Marquess’s Amend- 
ments, in substituting the landlord’s 
option for what was said to be compul- 
sion, gave, in effect, to the landlords 
control over the operation of the first 
part of the Bill so completely that the 
tenant could not attain the benefits in- 
tended for him without the assent of his 
landlord, and that the noble Marquess 
justified his action principally on the 
ground that otherwise the landlord 
might be defrauded and his property 
confiscated by the dishonest tenant. My 
Lords, I refrain from all criticism, as I 
would not wish, by a single word, to 
add to the tension which already exists ; 
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but it seems to me that the Amendment 
of the noble Duke does minimize those 
difficulties, and render them so small 
that, if carried, it will enable the noble 
Marquess to recede from his position, 
and render it practicable for both sides 
of the House to approach an agreement. 
My Lords, on looking to Clause 1, para- 
graph (¢c.) of Sub-section (1.), you will 
perceive that the condition on which the 
tenant is to obtain relief is, that he is 
unable to discharge the arrears without 
loss of his holding or deprivation of all 
means necessary for cultivation; and, 
on the inquiry, it was left discretionary 
with the Commissioners to take into ac- 
count the saleable value of his interest. 
My Lords, the immediate effect of the 
noble Duke’s Amendment is to take 
away that discretion, and render it man- 
datory on the Commissioners, in ascer- 
taining whether the tenant is unable to 
pay his arrears, to take into account the 
saleable value of the tenant’s interest in 
his holding. Thus you will perceive, 
my Lords, that the effect of the Amend- 
ment may be very large; and that, to 
obtain the benefits of the first part of 
the Bill, the tenant must, in the course 
of a judicial inquiry, in which the Judge 
is bound to take into consideration the 
saleable value of his interest, have estab- 
lished his inability to pay. My Lords, 
I suggest to your better judgments whe- 
ther this absolute obligation to establish 
inability to pay will not so far minimize 
the supposed dangers to the landlord’s 
interests, and reduce the apprehensions 
of his being defrauded to so fine a 
point, that if the noble Duke’s Amend- 
ment should be carried, the protection 
whick the noble Marquess thought yes- 
terday to be absolutely necessary may 
well be abandoned. My Lords, I con- 
fess that I am nervously anxious to 
assist the noble Duke in promoting ac- 
cord on this subject, and enabling us in 
the end to pass this Bill in an acceptable 
shape. My noble Friend the Lord 
Privy Seal announced yesterday that the 
Government could not accept the Bill 
with the Amendments of the noble Mar- 
quess. It is not for me to judge whe- 
ther, in that resolution, the Government 
may be right or may be wrong; but I 
do see plainly the consequences to the 
peace of Ireland. My Lords, something 
also was said as to the creation of a 
political crisis; but I do not pause on 
that. It cannot be. The noble Mar- 
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quess described the Bill as a measure of 
confiscation, and on that allegation I 
take issue. It seems to me, on the con- 
trary, that its true character is one of 
mercy to the tenants and of bounty to 
the landlords. My Lords, ‘ confisca- 
tion,” as the noble Marquess applied it, 
meant the deprivation of something 
which the landlord actually had, or 
might reasonably expect to receive. 
Does the Bill in this case confiscate any 
arrear which he might reasonably ex- 
pect to recover? My Lords, the Bill 
deals only with a class of small tenants, 
poor, and generally broken down, and 
only operates where there is proved in- 
ability to pay. How does it operate in 
such cases? If there are but two years’ 
rent due to the landlord up to Ist No- 
vember, 1881, he is to be paid in full. 
If there are three years due, he gets full 
two-thirds, one-third from the tenant 
and one-third from the State; and if 
there are four years due, he gets 10s. in 
the pound. Can that be called confis- 
cation?’ Many of my noble Friends 
oppusite know as well as I do, that when 
a small tenant in Ireland is suffered to 
get three or four years into arrear, the 
debt is a bad one; that arrear, as a 
rule, is hopelessly irrecoverable. But 
the noble Marquess says that to pay the 
landlord two-thirds or one-half of that 
bad debt, is confiscation. My Lords, it 
is simply a gift, and the only matter 
that the State asks from the landlord in 
return is to forego his power to drive 
thousands of unfortunate people from 
their holdings. Is that confiscation ? 
My Lords, I may claim to know some- 
thing of Ireland, and every part of it. 
I have no personal interest to serve; no 
interest that is not your Lordships’— 
none but to endeavour to restore tran- 
quillity ; but, my Lords, I confess, and 
with perfect sincerity, that I regard the 
loss of this Bill with entire dismay. My 
Lords, it has been said that, tried by 
economic tests, this Bill is wholly inde- 
fensible, and I assume for a moment 
that it can be only excused on the plea 
of necessity; but do not forget, my 
Lords, that, from the moment the mea- 
sure was announced as one of Govern- 
ment relief, the necessity that it should 
pass into law became overwhelming and 
inexorable. My Lords, if this Bill is 
defeated—if it is allowed to drop—we 
must look forward to another winter of 
increased disturbance and lawlessness, 
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and of non-payment of rent—to another 
season in which the voice of the un- 
scrupulous agitator will be all-powerful 
to incite to crime. My Lords, I men- 
tioned a few moments ago to the noble 
Duke, a communication which I recently 
had as to the present condition of a 
large county in Ireland in which the 
noble Duke is interested, and coming 
from a well-informed official not un- 
known to the noble Duke. That county 
is largely occupied by small tenants, 
and is now in a state of peace and quiet, 
with but little crime ; but my informant 
added that recently a very large number 
of ejectments had been instituted to turn 
out small tenants in arrear, and if that 
course was to be persevered in, and if 
this Bill did not pass, peace and order 
would cease, and crime and disorder 
take their place. My Lords, it is to 
avoid such a state of things in the 
poorer districts that I press on your 
Lordships to pass this Bill. There is, 
my Lords, another class in whose inte- 
rests I ask leave to be permitted to say 
a word—a class well entitled to your 
Lordships’ favourable consideration, and 
from whom you will keep large benefits 
if this Bill is defeated. I mean, my 
Lords, a class much injured by the Act 
of 1881, and utterly crushed by the “‘ no 
rent” policy of the Land League—the 
lesser landlords of Ireland. I willillus- 
trate my meaning by a typical, but real 
case that I have at present in my mind 
—a landlord whose estate is in one of 
the distressed districts, and who ought 
to have received about £5,000 per 
annum, but subject to incumbrances. 
The holdings are all small, and for three 
years he has received nothing. The ar- 
rears up to November, 1881, are about 
£15,000, and he is in great pecuniary 
distress. My Lords, under this Bill that 
proprietor might receive about £10,000. 
My Lords, the class of tenants with 
whom this Bill will deal, are, as a class, 
generally so poor and so broken that the 
real difficulty in its application will be 
in their being each able to make up a 
year’s rent. The Bill will work injury 
to no one, to no class, and if I were en- 
titled to advise, I would strongly advise 
your Lordships ; but I am not entitled 
to advise, and thus I beseech your Lord- 
ships not to allow this Bill to perish. It 
is, in my humble judgment, the first and 
a necessary step towards the re-estab- 
lishment of peace and tranquillity in 
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certain districts in Ireland. In that view, 
and with that object, I most cordially 
support the Motion of the noble Duke. 
Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: My 
Lords, one link was wanting in the chain 
of argument on this question, and it has 
been supplied by the powerful speech of 
the noble and learned Lord opposite 
(Lord Fitzgerald), which showed that 
the optional character which this House 
has impressed on the Bill is no reason 
why it should not be accepted by the 
Government, or that it would in any 
way interfere with the efficiency of the 
measure. The noble and learned Lord 
speaks with dismay of the Bill being 
dropped, and paints, with a powerful 
hand, the evils which he thinks will 
arise from such acontingency. Let him 
address his remarks to those whom he 
sits behind, and also to the Prime 
Minister, who, without any show of 
argument whatever, or any reason that 
can be called feasible, insists on making 
the absence of this compulsory principle 
fatal to the Bill, dangerous though that 
principle is to the interests of landlords 
of Ireland, and dangerous though it is 
to the principles upon which all rights of 
private property rests throughout the 
Kingdom. It seems as though the Prime 
Minister had a pleasure in using a 
great public crisis of this kind, when 
the great forces of insurrection are be- 
hind him, for the purpose of under- 
mining the rights of private property, 
and for preparing the way for future 
enterprizes against those rights which 
he cannot now undertake. The whole 
case would be different if it could be 
shown that the optional principle would 
really interfere with the full efficiency 
of the Bill. Our contention is, that it is 
perfectly consistent with the Bill, and 
that it is merely owing to an accidental 
phrase that fell from the Prime Minister 
in ‘another place” that it is con- 
sidered that this principle is inconsistent 
with the objects which the measure is 
designed to meet. The Amendment of 
the noble Duke (the Duke of Abercorn) 
may or may not be accepted by the 
House; but, though undoubtedly it 
would be capable of being worked in a 
very stringent manner, I cannot regard 
it as any efficient protection even in the 
case of a tenant with a holding of con- 
siderable value who seeks to have his 
arrears remitted, because the Amend- 
ment leaves everything at the disposition 
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of the Sub-Commissioners; and, with- 
out reviving a controversy which has 
been almost thrashed out, it is obvious 
that there is not that confidence in the 
decisions of the Sub - Commissioners 
which would render satisfactory an ar- 
rangement resting on their decision the 
ultimate instrument as regards both the 
interests concerned. The noble and 
learned Lord said the Amendment not 
only covered the case of a tenant with 
a holding of considerable value who 
came to have his arrears remitted, but 
that it would afford an absolute secu- 
rity against fraud. The noble and 
learned Lord appeared to think that the 
value of the holding is all the means 
the tenant possesses. But may there 
not be, as we were told last evening, 
his cattle, which may have been driven 
away from the farm by his neighbour; 
the money which he has in the bank in 
the name of a neighbour, or the sove- 
reigns hidden in an old stocking of 
which we have often heard? There are 
many ways in which the dishonest tenant 
may evade inquiry into his alleged im- 
pecuniosity ; and even if the Amendment 
of the noble Duke sufficiently guarded 
against that danger, which I do not 
admit that it does, I cannot see that the 
other dangers to which thelandlord would 
be exposed are sufficiently guarded 
against. I earnestly trust that the Go- 
vernment will reconsider what appears 
to me their wholly unreasonable and in- 
defensible objection to the alterations 
which the House has made in their Bill; 
and I can only say that if the result of 
their obstinacy should be that this Bill 
should come to nothing, the responsi- 
bility will rest with them, and not with 
us. [Laughter from the Treasury Bench. | 
At least, I am sure it will be so in the 
opinion of the majority of the House. 
Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, with 
regard to what the noble Marquess (the 
Marquess of Salisbury) has said as to the 
responsibility of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment if this Bill should come to nothing, 
Ileave your Lordships to judge how that 
matter stands. I appeal not to my noble 
Friends behind me, but to noble Lords 
opposite, whether the charge of obsti- 
nacy that has been brought against us 
is substantiated or not; and I ask your 
Lordships to compare the substance and 
tone of the speech which my noble and 
learned Friend (Lord Fitzgerald), who 
is so competent to speak on the subject, 
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has made in regard to the effect which 
the rejection of this Bill will have in Ire- 
land, with the sort of speech that has 
just been delivered by the noble Mar- 
quess, in which, for the second or third 
time this evening, he has not been able 
to refrain from indulging in personalities 
towards a great statesman in ‘ another 
place.” 

Lorp O’HAGAN : My Lords, Cireum- 
stances prevented me from taking part 
in the debate on the second reading of 
this Bill; and I feel a great unwilling- 
ness to allow it to pass from the House 
without a brief expression of my earnest 
hope that, notwithstanding all obstacles, 
it may substantially and in its integrity 
pass into law. I wish to assure your 
Lordships that many of the best and 
wisest men in Ireland look with ab- 
solute dismay at the prospect of the 
loss of it, and would regard that loss as 
a national calamity. The possibility of 
what may come to Ireland in the ap- 
proaching months and years, if this Bill 
should not be passed in some shape or 
other by this House, they regard with 
anxious apprehension. It is not for me 
to speak of the great statesman who in- 
troduced the Bill, or to say why he de- 
clared—if he has declared it—that such 
an Amendment as that of the noble 
Marquess opposite (the Marquess of 
Salisbury) will render it impossible to 
proceed with the measure. But if he has 
made such a declaration, I can compre- 
hend why he has done so. The Amend- 
ment is inconsistent with the Bill, be- 
cause it gives the landlord absolute 
dominion over the tenant in matters 
most essential to the tenant’s interests. 
It is inconsistent with the Bill, because 
the Bill designs that the tenant shall 
be perfectly independent of his landlord. 
The House of Commons has given a 
control over the Church Fund on the 
faith of the Bill as itstands. If we sub- 
ject it to another power, there will be a 
breach of faith with the House of Com- 
mons. [‘‘Oh!”] In my opinion, the 
efficacy of the Bill will be destroyed by 
the Amendment of the noble Marquess ; 
and, should it be abandoned, great 
will be the responsibility of the House 
and of the Government. I state my 
conviction that, for Ireland, the pass- 
ing of this Bill substantially in its 
integral condition is an absolute neces- 
sity. Ido not say itis an immaculate 
Bill. Ido not say that Iam enamoured 
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of all its provisions. There are matters 
contained in it for which I am not an 
advocate. I do not deny the force of 
the objections to some of its details. I 
admit that there may be difficulty in 
ascertaining the true condition of an 
applicant for relief. I appreciate the 
considerations which have induced very 
many of its warmest advocates to prefer 
the machinery of loan to the machinery 
of gift; and, for myself, I have always 
regretted the application of the Church 
Fund to such a purpose. Indeed, I re- 
gard that application with great dis- 
approval, for I had hoped that that 
Fund might have been kept sacred to 
purposes of permanent utility in Ire- 
land—to purposes more or less akin to 
that to which it was originally dedicated. 
To such a purpose it was devoted when 
the grant of £1,000,000 was made for In- 
termediate Education, and, again, when 
the Royal University was sparingly 
endowed; and I had desired to see 
similar beneficent allocations of the re- 
sidue. I lament that the exigencies of 
the situation have induced the Govern- 
ment to make another disposition of it; 
even though that disposition was autho- 
rized by the terms of the Church Act. But, 
at least, such a use of an Irish fund for 
Irish purposes might have mitigated the 
violence of the declamation we have heard 
about the spoliation of the English tax- 
payer, and against the application of Eng- 
lish money for the relief of Ireland. How 
does the case stand? The great bulk of 
the funds to be employed under this 
Bill will come from Ireland. For the in- 
structions to the Treasury are not to 
apply English money for the purpose 
until there is not a farthing of the Irish 
Church Fund left. Not a penny is to be 
sought elsewhere, if that Fund is found 
adequate to the temporary need. I con- 
cur with my noble Friend the late Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland (Earl Cowper) that 
this being a United Kingdom—which 
ought to be united in feeling and in object 
—there is nothing unreasonable in asking 
the people of one district to be helpful 
to the people of another—that reciprocal 
kindness and reciprocal aid should be 
the fruit of a concession for their com- 
mon interests—and that Great Britain 
will not be without compensation for 
any outlay required of its resources, if 
measures like this produce the restora- 
tion of peace and order in Ireland, and 
so reduce the burden of taxation and 
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romote the general safety and well- 
being of the Empire. My Lords, I am 
of opinion that, in these and other 
things, the Bill is open to some reason- 
able exception. But its justification is 
its necessity. It has been said of old— 
‘“‘ Necessity has no law;” and its pres- 
sure has often led men to ignore the 
deductions of logic, and transcend the 
limits which economic science would 
prescribe. The Bill is necessary, and 
it is necessary not as a mere eleemosy- 
nary measure for the relief of the im- 
——. peasants and the struggling 
andlords who exist in large numbers in 
Ireland. The Bill is intended for them, 
as much as for the starving tenants. 
It is a Bill for the benefit of all the 
people of Ireland. Its object is to sup- 
plement the Land Act of last Session, 
and to reach by its provisions as many 
people as possible. It is essential to the 
success of that Act; essential that it 
may work freely, and widely, and pro- 
cure fair play for the great experiment 
of social change which it inaugurated. 
[**Oh, oh!”?] My words, I know, in 
this place with reference to that Act will 
have no gracious reception. We are 
familiar with abuse of its principles and 
of its administrators; and we have been 
vehemently told that the relation of that 
measure to this is alone sufficient to 
justify an adverse vote. But, my Lords, 
I pray you to remember that, whatever 
may have been your views as to the 
policy of the Land Act, it is the law of 
the land. You have been instrumental 
in making it the law, and you are bound 
to accept it, with all its legitimate con- 
sequences. It is the work of the Legis- 
lature, sealed with the sanction of the 
Crown. Your Lordships constitute a 
great political Assembly ; but you also 
constitute the highest legal tribunal of 
the Realm ; and it is not in this House 
that any Statute should be treated with 
indifference or contempt. You are 
bound to give the law its due effect. I 
believe that it has, undoubtedly, as we 
have been told, wrought a social revolu- 
tion, and a social revolution of deep and 
far-reaching influence, which will only 
be consummate and complete when it 
has been brought into full operation, 
if Parliament shall agree to carry into 
effect the recommendation of a Com- 
mittee of your Lordships’ House. But 
what is done cannot be undone. You 
cannot rase the seal from off the bond, 
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You cannot, by any amount of anger 
and vituperative violence, restore Ire- 
land to the condition in which she was 
before the Land Act passed. It is the 
interest and the duty of every man 
to see that the revolution is utilized, 
instead of being rendered destructive ; 
and it will be more wise to give 
frank acceptance to the new state of 
things, and honestly endeavour to make 
the best of it. And for that purpose 
you are asked in this measure to strike 
down the barriers which are holding 
away multitudes from the benefits of 
the recent legislation, and leaving 
them subject to the misery of eviction. 
Surely, it will be better for all con- 
cerned if the hopes held out to the 
people by Parliament can be realized ; 
if the promises of fixed tenure and fair 
rent on which they rely can be ful- 
filled ; and if we can convert those whom 
suffering has made disaffected, and de- 
spair has made criminal, into law- 
abiding and order-loving men. This is 
the high function of the Bill, with all its 
shortcomings and all its faults; and if 
it can accomplish this, it will be a boon 
and a blessing, not to one class only— 
not to the tenant or the landlord alone 
— but to the entire community. It 
will do very much for the settlement 
of Ireland and for the permanent good 
of the British Empire. My Lords, it is 
not easy to obtain statistical evidence in 
such a matter; but I believe there are 
tens of thousands of humble people to 
whom this Bill will bring substantial 
relief, not merely in a temporary way 
and for present exigencies, but as en- 
abling them to enter securely on the 
paths of industry, and enjoy the perma- 
nent possession of comfort and compe- 
tence in holdings made lastingly their 
own. Three terrible seasons, which 
emptied the savings banks and thronged 
the workhouses, have reduced a great 
body of the Irish peasantry to a hope- 
less condition. Their decadence has been 
continuous, steady, and complete; and 
without the help of the State it will be 
beyond recovery. If the means be given 
to them, those who are best informed 
believe that there will be a rush of 
suitors to the Land Courts, such as, to 
the astonishment of everyone, took place 
when they opened first. They will geta 
new start in life under the new circum- 
stances of the country, and the result 
will speedily be seen in the improve- 
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ment of manners, the progress of indus- 
try, and the obedience of contented men 
to the law which has given them protec- 
tion. As it is, grievous evil will result 
if this measure fails to soften discontent. 
They will brood over their misfortunes 
and become a prey to criminal tempta- 
tion. They cannot pay accumulated 
arrears, and they will be cast upon the 
world to pine and perish in the ditches, 
or on the hill-side, unless they eat the 
bitter bread of public charity. The 
evictions in Ireland have fearfully in- 
creased; and the Returns for the last 
month alone—the month of June—show 
that 515 families, comprising nearly 
3,009 persons, were turned out of their 
homes during its progress. From poverty 
comes eviction, and from eviction out- 
rage, and thence the social confusion 
and the unpunished crime which have 
brought such disgrace and sorrow to 
Ireland. And, my Lords, there is a 
further mischief. Those who suffer thus, 
and are thus corrupted, act upon others 
more fortunate than themselves. The 
man who cannot approach the Land 
Court, to gain security in his holding 
and escape expulsion from it, does his 
utmost to prevent his neighbours from 
availing themselves of the fair advan- 
tages of their better state, and rejoices 
when he can make them as desperate 
as himself, and lure or terrorize them to 
the evil courses to which his own misery 
has led him. And so disorders spread 
and outrage flourishes, and the country 
is baulked of the advantages which the 
Legislature has bestowed. The aim 
and purpose of the Bill are to change all 
this, and bring those advantages within 
the reach of men who should enjoy 
them. It will improve the tenants’ 
condition, whilst, on the other hand, 
landlords who may have been reduced to 
the verge of destitution will find them- 
selves, through its assistance, helped 
through their day of trouble, and enabled 
to maintain their position, and hope for 
better times. My Lords, it is easy for the 
owners of great principalities to tell you 
that this Bill will not be useful to their 
class. Rich and prosperous, they do not 
want it for themselves; but there are mul- 
titudes of the proprietors of Ireland whose 
condition is lamentable, whose wants are 
urgent, whose sufferings are sometimes 
as worthy of sympathy and pity as those 
of the evicted and hopeless and helpless 
peasant, and to them the payment of 
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two years’ rent upon the average would 
be an enormous blessing. My Lords, 
this is the state of things which ‘makes, 
as I have said, good and wise men look 
with dismay on the chance of the loss 
of this Bill and its possible consequences 
—a continuance of the social wretched- 
ness which has too long prevailed in 
Treland, and an increase of the dis- 
order which has grown unendurable. 
My Lords, in presence of such dangers, 
I trust your Lordships will not deprive 
the country of the Bill; and I pray you 
to remember, when it is condemned as 
violating economic laws, that abnormal 
circumstances require abnormal treat- 
ment, and that the circumstances of Ire- 
land are abnormal in the extreme. The 
late Government did not hesitate to help 
the peasant with his seed and the land- 
lord with his loans, largely, at 1 per cent, 
because there existed an exceptional 
necessity. The presentGovernment, with 
deep reluctance, have passed, with your 
Lordships’ help, a measure of repression 
which violates the Constitutional prin- 
ciples they cherish most, and destroys 
the Constitutional safeguards they hold 
most precious for the security of public 
liberty. If these things have been jus- 
tified by the necessity of the case, this 
Bill is amply justified. The measure of 
coercion should not be dissociated from 
the measure of relief which has been pro- 
mised to make it more tolerable. Whilst 
you accept what is harsh, do not reject 
what is beneficent. If you have felt your- 
selves driven to restrain and punish, do 
not be obdurate to the appeal of expedi- 
ency and mercy. In the interest of the 
embarrassed landlords and the suffering 

eople of Ireland, and still more in the 
interests of peace, law, order, and pros- 
perity, I appeal to your Lordships, 
and specially to such of your Lordships 
as follow the lead of the noble Marquess 
opposite (the Marquess of Salisbury), so 
to shape your course as not to take from 
Ireland the advantages which will be 
conferred by this Bill, and leave the 
country to the miseries to which its rejec- 
tion will unquestionably expose her. I 
trust most earnestly that it may be al- 
lowed to pass. 

Viscount POWERSCOURT said, he 
wished to make a few observations upon 
the Bill. 

Eart CAIRNS rose to Order. He 
apprehended that as the third reading 
of the Bill had been carried, the only 
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Question before the House was the 
Amendment proposed by the noble Duke 
(the Duke of Abercorn), and general 
observations on the Bill were out of 
Order. 

Viscount POWERSCOURT said, he 
merely rose for the purpose of saying, 
before the Bill left the House, that, in 
his opinion, the first Amendment of the 
noble Marquess (the Marquess of Salis- 
bury), which had been carried, was 
equal to the rejection of the Bill. He 
would wish their Lordships, even at that 
last moment, to consider whether it was 
their intention to condemn Ireland to 
another such winter of outrages and 
murder as the last ?—a result, above all 
things, to be regretted. 

Tae Eart or REDESDALE (Cuatr- 
MAN of CommMITTEES) said, that, in his 
opinion, the conclusion of the noble Vis- 
count (Viscount Powerscourt) was en- 
tirely indefensible. In his (the Earl of 
Redesdale’s) opinion, the responsibility, 
if the measure should not become law— 
for that was the real point in question— 
would rest, not with the majority of 
their Lordships, but with the Govern- 
ment. In 99 cases out of 100 the Amend- 
ment of the noble Marquess would have 
no effect ; it was not likely that the in- 
terferenee of the landlords to prevent 
the operation of the Bill would be at all 
extensive. He believed that the enor- 
mous majority of the tenants affected by 
the Bill would not in the least degree be 
interfered with by the Amendment of the 
noble Marquess; and, therefore, the re- 
sponsibility for depriving these persons 
of the benefit of the Bill would rest 
upon those who would not accept the 
Amendment. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Motion agreed to. 
Bill passed, and sent to the Commons. 


SETTLED LAND BILL. 
(The Earl Cairns.) 
CONSIDERATION OF COMMONS’ AMENDMENTS 


Eart CAIRNS said, that he had to ask 
their Lordships to consider the Amend- 
ments which had been made in this Bill 
by the House of Commons. The Bill 
had been referred by the House of Com- 
mons to a Select Committee, presided 
over by Sir R. Assheton Cross, and com- 
posed of some of the strongest Members 
of the other House, both as regarded 
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legal attainments and knowledge on the 
subject of land. That Committee con- 
sidered the Bill with great care, and in- 
troduced certain Amendments into it. 
It spoke very eloquently for the solidity 
of the labours of that Committee, that 
when the Bill was reported to the House 
of Commons and recommitted, there 
was not a single further change made. 
Although the Amendments made by the 
Commons appeared to be numerous, yet 
a considerable number of them consisted 
of the transfer of a number of clauses 
from the Conveyancing Bill. A cer- 
tain number of the Amendments were 
connected with the subject of married 
women. Some Amendments were im- 
provements, and others not; but he was 
glad to admit that not a single one in- 
terfered with the general principle of the 
Bill. If it were a different period of the 
Session, he might propose a few verbal 
Amendments; but, under the circum- 
stances, he should not do so. Therefore, 
he had the pleasing task of asking their 
Lordships to accept the Bill as it stood. 
He returned his warm thanks to Mem- 
bers of the Legislature on both sides, in 
both Houses, for their valuable assist- 
ance on the Bill. He felt convinced 
that when it became law it would have 
a most beneficial effect on the Land Law 
of this country. That was not only his 
own opinion, but it was also the opinion 
of the Royal Commission on Agriculture, 
over which the noble Duke (the Duke 
of Richmond) had presided. He trusted 
their Lordships would accept the Amend- 
ments. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, it 
was a cause of great satisfaction to him 
that the work of his noble and learned 
Friend (Earl Cairns) had been crowned 
with success. He tendered him his sin- 
cere congratulations on the passing of 
the measure, which would add to a re- 
putation which was already so high that 
it could hardly be increased. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
he had nothing to add to the congratula- 
tions which the noble and learned Lord 
on the Woolsack had just offered to his 
noble and learned Friend (Earl Cairns), 
except to take note of his own gratifica- 
tion in finding himself in a wholly un- 
usual position. The House of Commons 
had made certain Amendments in the 
Bill—Amendments which were usually 
called Conservative—and they had struck 
out certain provisions originally sug- 
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gested by himself, making alterations in 
the law, so that he had, therefore, the 
gratification of finding himself consider- 
ably ahead of the present House of Com- 
mons. 


Commons Amendments considered (ac- 
cording to Order), and agreed to. 


NAVY (SHIP-BUILDING). 
MOTION FOR RETURNS. 


Viscount SIDMOUTH rose to move 
for— 

‘¢1, Steam ships (ironclad) now building, with 
the state of forwardness in each case, the thick- 
ness of armour proposed ; stating also whether 
the armour-plating is to be carried from end to 
end of the vessel, the number and weight of 
guns, whether breech or muzzle loading, and 
estimated draught of water; 2. The number of 
swift cruisers now building, estimated speed in 
each case, and state of forwardness; 3. The 
number of vessels of every class which it is 
intended shall be laid down during the present 
year.” 


The noble Viscount said, that the Re- 
turns for which he moved were not so 
comprehensive as he had originally in- 
tended, owing to a statement which ap- 
peared in Zhe Times some time since, 
furnishing some of the information 
which he desired to obtain. He com- 
plained that the country had not re- 
ceived sufficient information with regard 
to the relative position of our Navy as 
compared with that of foreign nations. 
It had always been the policy of Eng- 
land that our Navy should stand not 
only superior in every respect to the 
Navy of any Power, but in a position 
to resist the united Navies of Europe. 
At the Battle of Trafalgar we had no 
less than 176 line-of-battle ships, against 
100 French and Spanish vessels. It 
was, therefore, important that a com- 
parison should be made between the 
condition of our Navy with that of the 
Navies of other countries. During the 
past 20 years the whole system of the 
Navy had been completely revolution- 
ized; and he felt that the country 
was not thoroughly informed as to the 
position of our Navy in relation to those 
of other countries. He wished to ascer- 
tain what preparations were being made 
to place our Navy on an equality with 
the powerful Navies now being con- 
structed by Italy and some other Powers. 
When he brought the subject before 
their Lordships on a previous occasion 
he was told that it would be injurious to 
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the Service to enter into any comparison 
between the English and Foreign Navies; 
but since then certain statistics had been 
issued and had appeared in the news- 
papers which rendered reticence unne- 
cessary. It was true that the French 
Navy was numerically inferior to ours ; 
but it comprised many ships of great 
power. Thus, while we had only three 
powerful vessels which could pass through 
the Suez Canal, and thus protect our 
trade with India, the French possessed 
11 such vessels. He hoped the noble 
Earl the First Lord of the Admiralty 
(the Earl of Northbrook) would be able 
to inform the country that the Govern- 
ment were on the alert; because, from 
_ all appearances, the French Navy in 
1885 would be one of the most powerful 
in the world; for by that time they 
would have four of the most powerful 
vessels afloat, whereas we should only 
be able to add a second Jnflexible to our 
Fleet by that date. They should also 
bear in mind that the Navies of Italy, 
Germany, and other European Powers 
would be very powerful. One of the 
new French vessels was protected with 
23-inch or 24-inch armour all along her 
water line, and it was continued round 
her ram; whereas the IJnflerible’s ram 
was mounted on a wooden framework, 
which greatly diminished the force of 
the blow she delivered. The French 
were in a position to turn out their 
vessels far more rapidly than we could, 
inasmuch as that nation voted £1,200,000 
annually towards increasing her Navy, 
a sum which was far larger than we 
appropriated for that purpose; and, 
moreover, she employed 23,000 work- 
men in her shipyards as against 16,000 
we employed. He thought England 
ought to have vessels at each end of the 
Suez Oanal, and one so constructed as to 
steam throughit. According to the Re- 
et of Captain Dawson and Admiral 

yland, ships drawing more than 20 feet 
of water would be unable to render ser- 
vice in many circumstances; and he con- 
demned the Gorgon class of vessels. He 
did not blame the First Lord or the 
Board of Admiralty, because he was 
quite convinced that the noble Earl at 
the head of the Admiralty was anxious 
to secure a good Navy, and, indeed, it 
was highly necessary, because it was 
estimated that the value of the property 
we had at sea was no less than about 
£800,000,000, of which no less than 
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£100,000,000 was invested in ships alone. 
So large an amount of property required 
a corresponding amount of protection in 
time of war. The country, therefore, 
must make up its mind to lay aside the 
question of expense, as it was only by 
enormous outlay in this direction that 
we could hope to maintain the position 
of this country as it ought to be as re- 
garded the prestige of our Navy. No 
doubt we had some very powerful ships, 
such as the Jnflexible ; but the great de- 
fect of her was that she was not ar- 
moured all round. He hoped that the 
noble Earl would be able to give a full 
answer to his question, otherwise he 
should feel it his duty to bring the 
matter forward again next Session. The 
noble Viscount concluded by moving for 
the Returns mentioned. 


Moved, That there be laid before this 
House Returns of,— 

“1, Steam ships (ironclad) now building, 
with the state of forwardness in" each case, 
the thickness of armour proposed ; stating also 
whether the armour-plating is to be carried 
from end to end of the vessel, the number and 
weight of guns, whether breech or muzzle 
loading, and estimated draught of water ; 

“2. The number of swift cruisers now build- 
ing, estimated speed in each case and state of 
forwardness ; 

“3. The number of vessels of every class 
which it is intended shall be laid down during 
the present year.” —(The Viscount Sidmouth.) 


Tue Eart or NORTHBROOK, in 
reply, said, that the noble Viscount op- 
posite (Viscount Sidmouth) had entered 
into comparisons and questions of which 
he had given no Notice. With those 
their Lordships would, no doubt, ex- 
cuse him (the Earl of Northbrook) 
from dealing. Nothing was more diffi- 
cult than to decide upon the relative 
merits of a ship; and against the noble 
Viscount’s opinion of the Jnflexsdle they 
could set the opinions of many distin- 
guished and experienced officers, who 
considered her an exceedingly powerful 
vessel. He should like the noble Vis- 
count to enter into a calculation as to 
what her weight would be if she were 
covered with thickest armour through- 
out, as he suggested. To the second 
and third heads of the noble Viscount’s 
Motion he had no objection to make, 
except that the information was already 
contained in the Estimates of the year. 
To the first he hoped that their Lord- 
ships would not accede. Not that he 
believed such a Return to be particu- 
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larly objectionable, as it had been cus- 
tomary to give very freely, in debates in 
the other House, the particulars of the 
ships laid down; but he found that such 
details had never been given by the 
Admiralty in a Return, and he did not 
desire to set a precedent which might 
possibly, under other circumstances, be 
contrary to the public interests. Three 
new iron-clad ships would be laid down 
this year. One of these, the Benbow, 
would be of 10,000 tons displacement, 
and of an estimated measured mile speed 
of 16 knots. The armament would 
consist of four breech-loading guns of 
about 60 tons, of power not less than 
the 80-ton guns of the Jnflexible. Those 
guns would be mounted en barbeite. 
There would be an auxiliary armament 
of about six 6-inch breech-loading guns, 
not completely protected by armour. The 
armour on the protected part of the hull 
of the ship would be 18 inches thick, and 
on the barbettes inclined armour equiva- 
lent to vertical armour of 16 inches and 
14 inches ; all the armour would be steel- 
faced. This ship would be built by con- 
tract, if a reasonable offer could be ob- 
tained, and it would take about fouryears 
to build. Two other iron-clads which 
would be laid down this year would be 
of a type which had not yet been settled. 
The Admiralty had nearly come to their 
conclusion as to the particular class of 
ship which should be adopted in those 
two cases, when the recent opvrations 
took place at Alexandria; and as con- 
siderable experience must necessarily be 
gained when they obtained a full ac- 
count of the way in which the guns and 
the iron-plated ships had behaved in 
that action, it was thought desirable to 
wait until they had detailed information 
from the Fleet before they finally deter- 
mined on the designs of the other two 
iron-plated ships which would be laid 
down in the course of the present year. 
It was never intended to do much work 
on those ships this year; and, therefore, 
there would be no inconvenience from a 
slight postponement of their designs. 
The Admiralty had this year, for the 
first time, come to a decision which, 
he thought, would have a considerable 
effect in future on the class of ships 
which they would build for the Service. 
They had decided to build ships which 
would be in a position to cruise and 
keep the sea, depending entirely on 
steam power. They proposed to build 
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two cruisers, capable of operating with 
fleets of armoured ships. They would 
not be rigged, but would have high 
speed under steam, and a large fuel 
supply. Their designed measured mile 
speed was 16 to 17 knots, and they 
would be able to steam at low speed 
without coaling for a month. They 
would have twin screws and be pro- 
tected by a strong steel deck at or near 
the water-line from end to end. They 
would be 300 feet long, of about 3,300 
tons displacement, and would have a 
complement of 200 men. In one of 
these vessels artillery power would be 
developed, two breech-loading guns of 
about 18 tons being mounted, but not 
protected by armour, excepting against 
machine guns ; and, in the other, White- 
head torpedoes would be the principal 
armament; but each ship would be 
capable of receiving the alternative 
armament at pleasure. Several 6-inch 
breech-loading guns would be carried in 
each, in addition to the principal arma- 
ment. The vessels would, of course, be 
capable of operating asrams. The Ad- 
miralty were quite sensible of the neces- 
sity of keeping up the strength of all 
classes of Her Majesty’s ships. He 
might state the quantity of armoured 
shipping built within the last few years. 
In 1879-80 there were built 7,427 tons 
of armoured shipping; in 1880-1, when 
the present Board of Admiralty came 
into Office, there were built 9,235, the 
amount which their Predecessors had 
intended to build in that year being only 
7,948 tons. In 1881-2there had been built 
10,748 tons; and it was estimated that 
this year the quantity built would be 
11,466 tons. Their Lordships would be 
glad to hear that, in the last few years, 
they had been able in the Dockyards to 
work better up to their programme than 
had been the case on some former occa- 
sions. The total tonnage of the ship- 
ping built had increased, so that no class 
of ships had been neglected. He could 
not at all concur with the noble Vis- 
count in the feeling he had expressed, 
that the Navy of this country was not 
in a satisfactory condition in respect to 
strength, and was not prepared to take 
the same position in the world as the 
Navy of England always had taken. 
The present Board of Admiralty had 
especially directed their attention to the 
construction of armour-plated ships, and 
also of fast cruisers. The Government 
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had decided, in their programme for the 

resent year, to try the effect of erectin 

ulwarks round the decks of one vesse 
of the Gorgon class. In conclusion, 
he hoped the noble Viscount would 
accept his assurance, that the Board of 
Admiralty felt fully sensible of their 
responsibility in maintaining the Fleet 
in a proper state of efficiency, and 
begged him not to believe that any 
Board of Admiralty, whether present or 
past, were so insensible to their duties 
as to allow the Navy to fall into an 
unsatisfactory condition. 

THe Marquess or LOTHIAN said, 
the statement of the noble Earl the First 
Lord of the Admiralty (the Earl of North- 
brook) was exceedingly satisfactory to 
his mind ; but he would still press upon 
the attention of the noble Earl that, 
irrespective of home demands and of the 
necessity for protecting our various Pos- 
sessions, the Navy of this country ought 
always to be on the footing of being able 
to place in European waters a Fleet equal 
to that of any other Power. There was 
one point which had been very much 
overlooked in the construction of the 
vessels of the Navy, and that had struck 
him with regard to all the ships he 
had seen—namely, the weakness of the 
conning-tower. The life of a ship in 
action depended on the life of the cap- 
tain, and so long as the conning-tower 
was not properly protected a great risk 
was run of losing that officer’s life, and, 
therefore, of the means needed for di- 
recting the ship. He hoped that steps 
would be taken to provide proper pro- 
tection. 


Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING ACTS—COLLI.- 
SION BETWEEN THE “MAYFLY” 
AND “VALHALLA ” OFF DUNGE- 
NESS.—QUESTION. 


Lorpv COLVILLE or CULROSS 
asked, Whether the attention of the 
Board of Trade has been called to a 
catastrophe which took place off Dunge- 
ness on Saturday, 22nd instant, when the 
schooner yacht ‘‘ Mayfly,” of Cowes, was 
run down by the steamer ‘ Valhalla,” 
of West Hartlepool, involving the loss 
of the yacht and of four lives; and, 
whether, as the “Valhalla” is pre- 
sumed to have continued on her voyage 
to Genoa, steps will nevertheless be 
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taken for the holding of a Board of 
Trade inquiry on her return to England ? 
Lorp SUDELEY, in reply, said, that 
the attention of the Board of Trade had 
been called to the collision ; that notice 
that an inquiry would be held was at 
once issued by the Board of Trade, and 
that the inquiry would take place im- 
mediately on the return to England of 
the steamer Valhalla. Pending this in- 
quiry, he hoped the noble Lord opposite 
(Lord Colville of Culross) would not wish 
him to go into the merits of the case. 


House adjourned at half past Eight 
o’clock, to Thursday next, a 
quarter past Four o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, 1st August, 1882. 





MINUTES. ]—Surrixy—considered in Committce 
—Navy Estimates, Votes 3 to 17; Green- 
wich Hospitat. 

Resolutions [July 31] reported. 

Pusuic Bitts—Resolution in Committee— Ordered 
—First Reading — Revenue, Friendly So- 
cieties, and National Debt [260]. 

First Reading — Mercantile Marine Fund 
(Charges) * [256]; Intermediate Education 
Treland) * tas ; Ancient Monuments * 
263). 

Select iisiaiitheetis deaitiatiat Tenants’ 
Compensation * [No. 334]; Agricultural Ten- 
ants’ Compensation * (No. 2) [No. 335]; (Nos. 
1 & 2) Special Report * [No. 336]. 

Committee — Report — Agricultural Holdings, 
Notices of Removal (Scotland) [5-259]. 

Committee—Report—Third Reading—Poor Law 
Amendment [251], and passed. 

Considered as amended—Third Reading—Muni- 
cipal Corporations [113], and passed. 

Withdrawn—Church Patronage * [53]. 


QUESTIONS. 


oa. Qo 
ARMY—THE NORFOLK REGIMENT. 


Mr. BIRKBECK asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether his attention 
has been called to the fact that only two 
blankets and loose straw were served out 
to the 4th Battalion, Norfolk Regiment, 
during their recent training under can- 
vas, that palliasses were not allowed by 
the Major General Commanding at Col- 
chester, and that waterproof sheets were 
only issued after fourteen days wet 
weather ? 
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Mr. CHILDERS: Sir, in reply to the 
hon. Member, I have to say that pal- 
liasses are not allowed by the Regula- 
tions to Militia in camps, but that the 
waterproof sheets were issued to this 
regiment on the same day that the com- 
manding officer applied for them. Each 
man had, therefore, two blankets and a 
waterproof sheet, the number allowed 
by the Regulation. The hon. Baronet 
the Member for North Norfolk (Sir 
Edmund Lacon) wrote to me on this sub- 
ject some days ago, and the matter was 
at once looked into. 


CRIME (IRELAND)—NOCTURNAL AT- 
TACKS—RETURN. 


Mr. BELLINGHAM asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, If he would have any objection 
to lay upon the Table of the House a 
Return, giving the names and ocou- 
pations of all persons arrested for or 
convicted of having taken part in noc- 
turnal attacks between the months of 
June 1880 and June 1882, with a view 
of ascertaining how many, if any, Mi- 
litia men have been implicated in 
them ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : Sir, I have noob- 
jection to letting the hon. Member have 
this Return if he thinks fit to move for it ; 
but I doubt if it would be of much practi- 
cal use, and I also doubt if it can be pre- 
pared and presented before the Adjourn- 
ment. 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE— GOVERNMENT ANNUITIES 
AND ASSURANCE BILL. 


Mr. REPTON asked the Postmaster 
General, If he intends to proceed with 
the Government Annuities Bill? 

Mr. FAWCETT: I believe the 
Amendment of which I have given 
Notice will remove much of the opposi- 
tion to this Bill, and it is certainly my 
intention to proceed with it. 


EGYPT (POLITICAL AFFAIRS) -— THE 
CONFERENCE—MEETING OF 
ULEMAS, &c. AT CAIRO. 


Mr. BOURKE asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Can Her Majesty’s Government give 
the House any information as to the 
proceedings of the Conference; has the 
Russian Chargé d’Affaires rejoined the 
Conference ; and, when are the proceed- 
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ings of the Conference likely to be ter- 
minated ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: As I 
have already stated on several occasions, 
it is wished by the Representatives of 
the Powers that the proceedings of the 
Conference should be secret. The Rus- 
sian Chargé d’ Affaires has been directed 
by his Government to rejoin the Confer- 
ence. I am unable to make any state- 
ment as to the termination of the pro- 
ceedings of the Conference. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER inquired whether 
the Russian Chargé d’Affaires would 
rejoin the Conference on the same foot- 
ing that he occupied before ? 

Stir CHARLES W. DILKE: We 
have no telegram from Lord Dufferin 
with regard to his rejoining. I should 
be sorry to make this statement defi- 
nitely; but, as far as our information 
from St. Petersburg goes, that would 
be the case. 

Lorp ELCHO asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, If he 
can give any information as to the truth 
or falsehood of the statement that has 
— in the newspapers to the effect 
that a— 


“ Great meeting, composed of the Ulema, the 
Cadis, the Coptic Patriarch, the religious heads 
of the Armenians, Greeks, and Maronites, 
various high functionaries, all the Mudirs from 
Upper and Lower Egypt, the notables and lead- 
ing merchants, in all three hundred and sixty 
persons, was held at twoo’clock on Sunday last, 
at the Ministry of the Interior,” 


at Cairo— 


‘‘ That the meeting decided, with only three 
dissentient voices, to maintain Arabi Pacha, in 
order that he may defend the country ; that all 
decrees to the contrary were declared to be 
annulled, as the Khedive was beyond the pale 
of Mussulman Law; and that Princes Ibrahim, 
Ahmed, and Kiamil, cousins of the Khedive, 
who were present, declared Tewfik Pacha to be 
Khedive if he were with the Country and 
Army, but that, with Admiral Seymour, he was 
either a prisoner or the protégé of the English, 
and that, in either case, his authority might be 
repudiated ? ” 


Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, 
Her Majesty’s Government have received 
no official Report confirming the state- 
ment which has appeared in the news- 
papers. 


EGYPT (MILITARY EXPEDITION) — 
COMPOSITION OF THE FORCES. 

Mr. GORST asked the Secretary of 

State for War, What was the strength 
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in men and horses of the seventh and 
eleventh companies of the Royal En- 
gineers at Aldershot, after having sup- 
plied the companies of A and C troops 
and field park about to embark for 
Egypt with men and horses; whether 
the seventh and eleventh companies be- 
long to the First Army Corps, and are 
considered ready for active service ; and, 
what is the present strength in men and 
horses of the field batteries at Aldershot 
after supplying the two batteries of 
Field Artillery ordered on service with 
men and horses ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: Sir, I do not con- 
ceive that it is my duty to state at any 
moment the exact strength of any par- 
ticular battery or company of Engineers ; 
but in answer to the hon. and learned 
Member’s Questions I have to say that 
the four field batteries and the two com- 
panies of Engineers at Aldershot are 
under their strength, both in men and 
horses, after sending drafts to the bat- 
teries and companies guing to the 
Mediterranean. The batteries are only 
slightly short in men, and I have autho- 
rized a large expenditure out of the Vote 
of Credit on horses. The 7th and the 
11th companies of the Engineers have 
been considered to belong to the Ist 
Army Oorps, and will be filled up 
gradually. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, If the Conference, or if any 
other of the great Powers, except Eng- 
land, has requested the Sultan to pro- 
claim Arabi Pasha a rebel ? 

Srr CHARLES W. DILKE: Yes, 
Sir ; all the Great Powers. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING ACTS — COLLI- 
SION BETWEEN THE “MAYFLY” AND 
“ VALHALLA ” OFF DUNGENESS. 

Mr. BIRKBECK asked the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, Whether 
his attention has been called to the dis- 
astrous collision off Dungeness on the 
morning of the 22nd July, when the 
schooner yacht ‘‘May Fly” was run 


down in broad daylight by the 8.8." 


‘* Valhalla,” of West Hartlepool, bound 
to Genoa, four of the yacht’s crew being 
drowned ; and, whether, in consequence 
of the general belief that there was no 
watch on board the ‘‘ Valhalla,’’ and her 
captain having continued on his voyage 
to Genoa instead of going into Dart- 
mouth, as he stated to the survivors he 
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would do, special steps will be taken that 
the Board of Trade inquiry should not 
be evaded ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: Yes, Sir; 
my attention has been called to this 
collision, and an inquiry into it has been 
ordered in due course, and will be held 
as soon as the Valhalla returns to this 
country. 


EDUCATIONAL ENDOWMENTS (SCOT- 
LAND) BILL—THE COMMISSIONERS. 
Mr. HENDERSON asked the Vice 
President of the Council, Whether, 
having regard to precedents, he will 
now give the names of the Commis- 
sioners to be appointed under the Edu- 
cational Endowments (Scotland) Bill ? 
Mr. MUNDELLA: Sir, the names 
of the Commission are now before the 
Queen for her approval; and, when ap- 
proved, I shall be prepared to give the 
names at the conclusion of the Report, 
which, I believe, is the usual course. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT—SELWYN 
COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 

Mr. W. FOWLER asked the Vice 
President of the Council, Whether Sel- 
wyn College, Cambridge, being an 
avowedly denominational institution, and 
the draft charter having been laid be- 
fore Parliament during the University 
vacation, and when, from the present 
state of business, it cannot be dealt with 
by Parliament, the Government wiil 
delay the issue of the charter until a 
sufficient opportunity has been afforded 
for considering its provisions ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Sir, the grant of 
a Royal Charter to Selwyn College does 
not come in any way before the Educa- 
tion Department. I have ascertained 
that the draft Charter and the Petition 
were laid before Parliament on June 30, 
in accordance with the provisions of the 
College Charters Act of 1871, which re- 
quires that those documents shall be for 
not less than 30 days before Parliament 
before receiving the Royal sanction. The 
requisite period having elapsed, it will be 
submitted to Her Majesty for approval 
at the next Council. 


THE CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSIONERS 
—SCALE OF FEES ON APPOINTMENTS 
IN H.M. DOCKYARDS. 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF 
asked the Secretary to the Admiralty, 
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Whether the Treasury will be moved 
to reconsider the scale of fees charged 
to established men of Her Majesty’s 
Dockyards on their appointments by the 
Civil Service Commissioners, powers 
being reserved in the Order in Council 
for exemptions in certain cases? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
Sir, these fees are imposed at the in- 
stance of the Civil Service Commissioners 
on all public servants to whom they grant 
certificates. The scale of fees applicable 
to men in the Dockyards does not appear 
to be exorbitant if fees are to be charged 
at all; and, in fact, they are arranged 
so as to fall as lightly as possible on 
those who pay them. In these circum- 
stances the Admiralty do not propose to 
make any representation to the Treasury 
on the subject. 


NAVY—THE NAVAL SICK BERTH 
STAFF. 


Mr. GORST asked the Secretary to 
the Admiralty, Whether, in the event 
of a hospital ship being sent out to 
Alexandria or a Naval brigade being 
landed in Egypt, the services of any of 
the sick berth staff of the Royal Navy 
now employed in the Royal Naval hospi- 
tals will be utilised ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Sir, the services of any of the Sick Berth 
Staff of the Royal Navy, whether at 
present employed in the Naval hospi- 
tals, or on board of the home flagships, 
will be utilized in Egypt as required. 


EGYPT—THE SUEZ CANAL—M. FER- 
DINAND DE LESSEPS. 


Tue Eart or BECTIVE asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether the attention of Her 
Majesty’s Government has been called 
to the statements circulated in several 
newspapers that M. Ferdinand Les- 
seps has prevented the landing of Eng- 
lish troops at Port Said, is travelling 
under a safe conduct from Arabi Pasha, 
and has assured that Pasha that, if he 
does no injury to the Suez Canal, nei- 
ther Italy nor France would assist Eng- 
land in her Military operations; and, 
whether any official complaint has been 
made to Her Majesty’s Government con- 
cerning the conduct of M. F. Lesseps? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: Yes, 
Sir ; the answer to both Questions of the 
noble Ear! is in the affirmative. 
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PARLIAMENT—ARRANGEMENT OF 
PUBLIC BUSINESS. 


Sir STAFFORD NORTHOOTE asked 
the Prime Minister, Whether he was 
now prepared to make the statement 
he had promised in regard to the pro- 
bable course of Public Business, and 
also what was the character of the Bill 
with reference to the Revenue and Na- 
tional Expenditure, of which Notice had 
been given by the Secretary to the 
Treasury? Hethought it had been un- 
derstood that no more Bills were to be 
brought in. If the measure was of a 
technical character, there could be no 
objection to it; but if it was a Bill of 
any importance, he should object to its 
being proceeded with. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he was sorry 
that, in the absence of his hon. Friend 
the Secretary to the Treasury, he could 
not explain exactly the purport of the 
Bill to which the right hon. Gentleman 
had referred; but, of course, they had 
to provide, as a financial necessity, funds 
for the purpose of the Arrears Bill and 
certain purposes of the Land Act by way 
of loan. He thought, also, it would be 
absolutely necessary to make provision 
for meeting the deficiency on the 
Friendly Societies’ account. These 
would be the principal objects of the 
Bill. His promise yesterday referred 
mainly to the Bills before the House, 
which stood thus. There were certain 
Bills as to which there was no opposi- 
tion whatever. These were—first, the 
Militia and Reserve Forces Consolida- 
tion Bills. He did not say that they 
were not blocked; but hon. Gentlemen 
were well aware that blocking now, in 
most instances, had no reference what- 
ever to the merits of the particular mea- 
sure, but was resorted to for some other 
purpose, which the Gentlemen using the 
power of blocking had in view, and 
which they sought to obtain through 
the liberal use of the privilege of block- 
ing. There were next the Municipal 
Corporations Bill, on Report, the Regis- 
try of Deeds (Middlesex) Bill, the Bom- 
bay Civil Fund Bill, the Isle of Man 
(Officers) Bill, the Educational Endow- 
ments (Scotland) Bill, the Government 
Annuities and Assurance Bill, the Par- 
cel Post Bill, the Expiring Acts Con- 
tinuance Bill, and the Suspensory Bill 
for Corrupt Practices, not yet intro- 





duced. There was another Bill, the 
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Entail (Scotland) Bill, in respect to 
which he was not aware, as yet, whe- 
ther there was any opposition whatever. 
It was certainly very much desired by 
the great majority of Scotch Members. 
There was one other Bill, with regard to 
which he had hoped to be able to speak 
positively to-day; but he was not so 
able. It was the Police Superannuation 
Bill. There had been communications 
going on about it to-day, and he should 
have been in a position to make a defi- 
nite announcement to the House had it 
not been absolutely necessary for the 
Home Secretary to go down to Osborne 
on business connected with the accession 
of the Bishop of Newcastle to his See. 
He would, therefore, reserve until Thurs- 
day any absolute declaration respecting 
the Bill. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER asked the right 
hon. Gentleman what Business would be 
taken to-morrow ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: We propose to- 
morrow to take the Educational Endow- 
ments (Scotland) Bill first, as that Bill is 
merely for Report—and then to go on 
to Supply. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK 
asked that an hour might be named 
after which the second set of Estimates 
would not be taken. He had left the 
House last night in the expectation that 
the Civil Service Estimates would not 
come on, and to his surprise he found 
they were taken at a late hour. In 
former days, it was not considered the 
right thing to take them after midnight. 
Although the time they were now taken 
had been considerably extended, he did 
not think they ought to be taken very 
late without due Notice. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, it had been 
understood that they were to go forward 
on every occasion with Votes in Supply. 
Last night, when the Vote relating to 
India was disposed of, it was after half- 

ast 12 o’clock, and Bills which were 

locked could not come on. It was then 
for the Government to consider whether 
they should lose the remainder of the 
evening, or take Supply. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
the House was anxious to know exactly 
what would be taken on Thursday. 
There was an impression that the 
Amendments of the House of Lords 
on the Arrears Bill would probably be 
taken for consideration on Thursday. 
Was that the case ? 


Mr. Gladstone 
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Mr. GLADSTONE: No, Sir; we have 
no intention of taking the Lords Amend- 
ments on Thursday or on Friday. We 
propose to postpone them. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: 
Until when ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I will mention 
on Thursday when they will be taken. 

Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
asked the Secretary of State for War, 
Whether the remainder of the Army 
Estimates would be taken this week or 
next week ? 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he would give 
an answer to that Question on Thursday. 


IRELAND — THE ASSISTANT UNDER 
SECRETARY TO THE LORD 
LIEUTENANT. 

Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether there was any truth in the re- 
port that Mr. Clifford Lloyd had been 
appointed to the post vacated by Colonel 
Brackenbury at Dublin Castle ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, that no ap- 
pointment had yet been made definitely 
to that post. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE (PUTTING THE QUESTION). 
Mr. RITCHIE said, he wished to ask 

the Prime Minister a Question in refer- 
ence to the Rules of Procedure. When the 
subject was last mentioned in the House 
it was understood that at a later period, 
and before the adjournment of the House 
for the Autumn, the Government would 
inform the House whether they intended 
to adhere to their proposition of a bare 
majority. Was the Prime Minister now 
in a position to inform the House ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: In the course of 

a few days I will inform the House of 
the decision of the Government on that 
question. 


INDIA (BOMBAY)—REDUCTION OF THE 
EXPORT DUTY ON OPIUM. 

Mr. CROPPER asked the Secretary 
of State for India, Whether it is true 
that the Government of India has re- 
duced the Duty on Opium exported from 
Bombay by 50 rupees per chest; and, 
whether the object of the Government in 
this reduction is to encourage the Opium 
trade between Bombay and China? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Sir, I have not yet received from the 
Government of India any account of the 
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reasons which have induced them to 
reduce the duty on opium by 50 rupees 
achest. LIimagine the reason is their 
desire to place Malwah opium on a more 
equal footing with Bengal opium as 
regards taxation ; but I am not in a posi- 
tion to know. 


THE ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY— 
REMOVING PLACARDS. 

Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether it is the fact that Sub-constable 
Hogg, of Ballylanders, county Lime- 
rick, tore down a placard, on the 23rd 
instant, announcing— 

“That there would be a collection on Sunday 
next, 30th July, for the families of the seventy 
or eighty tenants evicted throughout the Country 
by Cloncurry, Marshall, Lloyd, &c. Assistance 
will be given to any farmer whose farm was 
bought by the Emergency Association, and who 
has been evicted ;” 
by what authority he did so; whether 
a circular which he stated would some 
time ago be issued to the police, on the 
subject of posters, has been so sent; if 
there is any objection to its terms being 
read to the House; and, whether the 
Government approve of the sub-con- 
stable’s conduct ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : Sir, I find that 
such a placard or notice as that referred 
to in the Question ofthe hon. Member was 
taken down by Sub-constable Hogg, of 
Ballylanders, acting upon his own respon- 
sibility as a peace officer. I am not quite 
satisfied that he was justified in taking 
down this notice, and I will have further 
inquiry made into the matter. On in- 
quiry I cannot find that a Circular re- 
ferring to the placards of the Labour 
League or Shepherd’s Association has 
been issued, which was the Circular 
referred to in my answer ; but no general 
order on the subject has been issued. 


EVICTIONS (IRELAND)—EARL OF 
ANNESLEY’S ESTATE AT 
GLAN, CO. CAVAN. 

Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If he could state how many evictions 
were enforced on the Earl of Annesley’s 
Glan property, county Cavan, under 
writs, during the month of July; the 
amount sued for; the amount of rent, 
the Government valuation, and the Law 
costs; and how many houses demolished ; 
and, ifthe tenants will be deprived of 
the benefits of the Arrears Bill? 
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Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, three evic- 
tions were enforced on the Earl of Annes- 
ley’s Glan property, in County Cavan, in 
the month of July. In one case the 
amount sued for was £21, the rent £6, 
Government valuation £5, and costs 
£18 4s. In another case the amount 
sued for was £39 4s., rent £11 4s., 
Government valuation £7 10s., and costs 
£i8 10s; andin the third case, amount 
sued for £54, rent £18, valuation £12, 
and costs £18 3s. 10d. Three houses 
were demolished. With regard to the 
final paragraph of the Question, so far 
as I can judge from the reports sub- 
mitted to me, the power of redemption 
within six months would appear to rest 
with the evicted tenants. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—oQo — 

MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS BILL. 
(Mr. Hibbert, Sir William Harcourt.) 
[BILL 113.] CONSIDERATION. 

Bill, as amended, considered. 

Clause 9 (Qualification of burgess). 

Amendment proposed, in page 4, line 
18, after the word “resided,” to insert 
the words ‘‘as lodger or otherwise.’”’— 
(Ur. Biggar.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 

Mr. HIBBERT said, he opposed the 
Amendment on the ground that this was 
a Consolidation Bill, and that it was not 
usual to introduce important changes 
into such measures. 

Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. BIGGAR moved to leave out 
lines 23 to 26 inclusive. The effect of 
his proposal would be to remove al- 
cause of complaint against the rate-col- 
lectors, who, as things were, were ap- 
pointed by the dominant Party in the 
borough, and were sometimes unduly 
partial to their political friends. 

Amendment proposed, in page 4, line 
23, to leave out sub-section (E.)—Mr. 
Biggar.) 

Question tk ap ‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Bill.” 


Mr. HIBBERT said, he could not 
accept the Amendment for the reasons 
that he had already stated, 
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Mr. DODDS also opposed the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, that there 
were many precedents for the amend- 
ment of Consolidation Bills. The com- 
plaint of the hon. Member for Cavan 
(Mr. Biggar) was perfectly just; and it 
was the fact that rate-collectors, unless 
they were impartial, often omitted to 
remind electors that their rates were 


due until the fatal day after which they: 


would lose the right of voting. This 
proceeding affected the Liberal and 
Conservative Parties less than the ill- 
organized Irish voters. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Clause agreed to. 


Clause 11 (Qualification of councillor). 


Mr. BIGGAR moved to leave out 
sub-section (C.), in order to abolish the 
property qualification for candidates, 
which was often evaded under the pre- 
sent law. 

Amendment proposed, in page 5, 
line 8, to leave out sub-section (C.)— 
(Mr. Biggar.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
agg to be left out stand part of the 
ill.” 


Mr. HIBBERT said, that the hon. 
Member misapprehended the effect of the 
clause. The property qualification was 
done away with by an Act passed some 
years ago; but the original money quali- 
fication was retained, because powers 
had been given to enable Town Coun- 
cillors or Aldermen to live beyond seven 
miles of the borough. They were told 
that it would not be safe to repeal it, 
unless some other provision were made 
to meet the case of Councillors living 
within the seven and 15 miles’ limit 
from the borough. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Clause agreed to. 


Clause 12 (Disqualifications for being 
Councillor). 

Mx. BIGGAR said, he proposed to 
move an Amendment to this clause with 
a view of preventing members of Town 
Councils from making contracts with 
the Corporation of which they were 
members. It was evident that a num- 
ber of members might combine each to 
get a lease of corporate property, and 
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thus the ratepayers might be cheated to 
a very large amount. 


Corporations Bill. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 5, line 39, to leave out all the words 
after the word “ lease,” to the word “ or,” in 
line 40, in order to insert the words “ granted 
before the election of such Councillor,”’—({Mr, 
Biggar,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Bill.” 


Mr. HIBBERT would not say that 
no abuse might arise under the clause. 
Probably there might. At the same 
time, he was not aware that any great 
complaints, or that any complaints, had 
been made as to the operation of the 
law at the present time. He might also 
point out that, in a subsequent clause, 
ample security was taken that members 
of Town Councils should not take part in 
discussing or voting upon any matter in 
which they had a pecuniary interest. If 
this Amendment were adopted, a Town 
Councillor or Alderman would be pre- 
vented from selling to the Corporation a 
piece of land, the acquisition of which 
might be of great public benefit. He 
hoped, under the circumstances, the 
Amendment would not be pressed. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Clause agreed to. 


Clause 46 (The burgess roll and ward 
rolls). 

Mr. BIGGAR proposed to amend this 
clause by striking out, in page 18, 
line 13, ‘‘ twenty-second,” in order to 
insert ‘‘ eighteenth,” with the object of 
giving a longer period than nine days to 
prepare for a municipal election. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 18, line 13, to leave out the words 
“twenty-second,” in order to insert the word 
‘‘ eighteenth,’’—(Mr. Biggar,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words, 
‘twenty-second’ stund part of the Bill.” 


Mr. HIBBERT said, he would sug- 
gest that the word ‘‘ twentieth ” should 
be substituted for ‘‘ twenty-second” in 
the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn, 
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Amendment proposed, 

In page 18, line 13, to leave out the words 
“twenty-second,” in order to insert the word 
“twentieth,”—(Mr. Biggar,) 

—instead thereof. 

Question, ‘‘ That the words ‘“‘ twenty- 
second” stand! part of the}, Bill,” put, 
and negatived. 

The word ‘‘ twentieth ”’ enserted. 


On the Motion fof Mr. Hrsserr, 
Amendments made, in page 18, line 17, 
by leaving out after ‘“‘ numbered,” to 
‘‘numbered,”’ inclusive, in‘ line 19; and 
in line 20, after ‘‘ districts,’ by insert- 
ing— 

“Unless in any case the council direct that 


the same be numbered consecutively without 
reference to wards or polling districts.”’ 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 47 (Arrangement of list of 
rolls). 

Amendment proposed, in page 19, 
line 4, to leave out sub-section (2) of 
Clause 47.—( Mr. Biggar.) 


Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Bill,” 
put, and agreed to. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 59 (Mode of conducting poll at 
contested election). 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he rose to move 
an Amendment providing for the exten- 
sion of the hours of polling from 4 till 
8 o’clock. He contended that this exten- 
sion of time would enable working men 
to record their vote without the renun- 
ciation of any part of the day’s wages. 

Amendment proposed, 

In page 21, line 18, to leave out the word 


“four,” in order to insert the word “ eight,’’ 
—(Mr. Biggar.) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, “That the word 
‘four’ stand part of the Bill. 


Mr. HIBBERT said, he could not 
accept the Amendment. Next year 
the Bill, which, if passed this Session, 
would have altered the hours of 
polling in Parliamentary and municipal 
elections, would, he hoped, be re-in- 
troduced. That being so, he thought 
they should be content to wait, so 
that they might deal with the subject 
as a whole, and not in a fragmen- 
tary manner. There were, he would 
add, for the information of the hon. 
Member, a number of places where it 
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would be quite unnecessary to keep the 
poll open until 8 o’clock, as the poll was 
generally over in those places by 2 
o’clock. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, he should sup- 
port the Amendment. He failed to see 
why the Government should not make 
the change asked for, when it was known 
that many working men desirous of 
voting were unable to do so because the 
poll closed at 4 o’clock. 

Mr. DODDS said, he should oppose 
the Amendment. He had 30 years’ ex- 
perience of municipal elections in the 
town which he represented, and during 
the whole of that period working men 
had been able to record their votes with- 
out any difficulty. If the closing hour 
were changed from 4 to 8, serious in- 
convenience and much increased expen- 
diture would be caused in many cases. 

Mr. SEXTON said, that, by the law 
closing the poll at 4 o’clock, many work- 
ing men were excluded from the exercise 
of the municipal franchise, for if they 
voted they must leave work at an earlier 
hour than usual, and thus lose a quarter 
or more of their customary pay. The 
fact that a larger change than that at 
present proposed was looming in the 
distance was no argument against the 
proposal to make a smaller change now. 

Mr. STOREY said, that, by closing 
the poll at 4 o’clock, they imposed a tax 
upon the working classes which other 
classes had not to bear. A working man 
was, under the present system, if he 
wanted to vote, obliged to sacrifice either 
his dinner hour or his pay for the time 
that he lost in goingto the poll ; whereas, 
if the hours were extended, the same re- 
sult would be attained without putting 
the electors to unnecessary expense. He 
feared, however, that if the poll were 
kept open from 94.M. to 8 P.M., @ con- 
siderable time would be wasted in the 
middle of the day. Still, this would 
be better than the present scrambling 
system. It would be advantageous if 
the principle of school board elections 
were observed in municipal contests. 

Mr. WARTON said that this was 
merely a Consolidation Bill, and that 
such a change in the law as was pro- 
posed could not properly be introduced 
into the present Bill. 

Mr. HINDE PALMER said, he could 
not vote for the Amendment, because it 
laid down a hard-and-fast line, which 
was most objectionable. If the hours 
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were to be extended at all, he would 
suggest that a clause should be intro- 
duced into the Bill giving a discretionary 
power to the local authorities to fix the 
hours of polling, bothin Parliamentary 
and municipal elections, in accordance 
with local convenience. 

Mr. O'DONNELL supported the 
Amendment, as he wished to give the 
working classes a grip upon the muni- 
cipal authorities, so as to control them 
in carrying out those sanitary and other 
improvements which were so necessary 
to their happiness and welfare. 

Mr. WHITLEY said, that there was 
a large number of working men in 
Liverpool to whom he should be glad to 
give increased facilities for recording 
their municipal votes, by increasing the 
discretion of Returning Officers, if this 
were a proper time for discussing the 
subject ; but as it was distinctly under- 
stood that this Bil! was to be passed 
as a Consolidation Bill, it was most 
inopportune to raise the question now. 

Sir EARDLEY WILMOT suggested 
that the Government should compro- 
mise the matter by consenting to sub- 
stitute ‘six’ for “ eight” o’clock. That 
would afford time to the working man 
to poll on leaving his work at 5 P.M., 
without the disadvantage which would 
ensue from keeping the poll open until 
the evening. 

Mr. HIBBERT said he could not 
accept ‘‘ six’’ any more than he could 
accept ‘‘ eight,” If he were to accept any 
alteration, it would be “ eight”’ o’clock 


Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 162; Noes 
37: Majority 125.—(Div. List, No. 308.) 

Clause agreed to. 


Clause 78 (Definitions). 

Mr. FIRTH proposed, in page 26, 
line 16, at beginning, to insert— 

“The provisions of this Part shall be held to 
apply to Municipal Elections in connection with 
the Corporation of the City of London.” 

The hon. Member said, that the fourth 
part of the Bill applied solely to corrupt 
practices at municipal elections, and was 
practically an embodiment of the Cor- 
rupt Practices Act of 1872, which passed 
without discussion, and in it the word 
‘‘ boroughs” applied to boroughs sche- 
duled under the Municipal Corporations 
Act, and for some reason the City of 
London did not appear. There never 
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had been any controlling measure with 
reference to corrupt practices at muni- 
cipal elections in the City of London, 
and they flourished unchecked. Mone- 
tary rather than patriotic considerations 
often guided many electors at the few 
elections that took place in London. He 
did not know what plea could be offered 
on the part of the City for the retention 
of powers of corruption not permitted 
to Corporations in the country. It might 
be asked—what was the advantage of 
his proposal at the present time? Well, 
he should be glad for once to have one 
pure election in the City of London; and 
it might be expected that if elections in 
the City were purified, there would be 
an elected body more favourably in- 
clined to consider the advantage of a 
reformed City government. If there 
were a chance of such an election, he 
knew several men who would become 
candidates for Wards in the City, who 
would not do so under the present sys- 
tem of election. He was justified, on 
behalf of the people of London, who 
had long enough had amongst them 
this nest of corruption, in asking that 
the House should do something to 
purify their municipal centre, as other 
Corporations had been purified in the 
country. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 26, line 16, at beginning, insert ‘‘ The 
provisions of this Part shall be held to apply to 
Municipal Elections in connection with the 
Corporation of the City of London.” —(JM/. 
Firth.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. HIBBERT said, that, without 
going into the merits of the case, he held 
that the present Amendmeni; was out of 
place, seeing that none of the Acts con- 
solidated by the Bill referred to the City 
of London. Besides, the 6th clause of 
the Bill, which was already passed, 
made it impossible to extend the opera- 
tion of the measure. At the same time, 
he sympathized with the hon. and 
learned Member’s desire to. have the 
elections for the City of London ren- 
dered as pure as they were in any other 
part of the country ; and if he brought 
in a Bill for that purpose alone he should 
give him his support. 

Mr. Atperman W. LAWRENCE said, 
that the Amendment had been moved 
without a hope or thought of success ; 
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but simply in order that the hon. and 
learned Member might make reckless, 
unscrupulous, and unfounded attacks on 
the Corporation of the City of London. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he could 
not see anything reckless or unscrupu- 
lous in the action of his hon. and learned 
Friend, who had stated a fact which 
almost everybody—except Aldermen— 
admitted—namely, that there was the 
grossest corruption in the City of Lon- 
don. The hon. Alderman declined to 
meet him on that point; but the corrup- 
tion was proved from the fact that it had 
been necessary in passing Acts against 
Municipal Corporations to leave out the 
City of London on the ground that this 
House could not cope with this Alsatia 
of corruption. He hoped, however, the 
Amendment would not be pressed, be- 
cause, after what had fallen from the Se- 
cretary to the Local Government Board, 
the issue would not be fairly put before 
the House, and it would be boasted in 
the City that a victory had been gained 
against the hon. and learned Member, 
and that the House had declared there 
was no corruption in the City. 

Mr. SPEAKER ruled that, having 
regard to the statement of the applica- 
tion of the Act in the 6th clause, the 
Amendment was inadmissible. 

Mr. FIRTH said, that, after the ruling 
of the Chair, he would withdraw his 
Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause agreed to. 


Clause 88 (Power to question muni- 
cipal election). 
Amendment proposed, 


In page 29, lines 25 and 26, to leave out the 
words ‘‘ of those grounds,’’ in order to insert 
the word ** ground,’’—(Mr. Warton,) 


—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘of those grounds’ stand part of the 
Bill.” 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Clause agreed to. 


Clause 122 (Obligations and powers 
in respect of advowsons, &c.). 

Mr. BIGGAR moved to strike out 
certain words giving Corporations the 
right to sell their Church patronage. 
He thought the next two clauses ought 
to be struck out. 
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Amendment prop sed, in page 46, line 
37, to leave out sub-section (1) of Clause 
122.—(Mr. Biggar.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Bill.” 

Mr. HIBBERT said, he also had 
great doubt whether these clauses ought 
not to be omitted. But as they were 
the old law, and were in the Act of 
1835, and as there was no certainty that 
cases did not exist to which they would 
apply, he thought, as a matter of cau- 
tion, it was better to retain them. 

Question put, and agreed to. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 163 (The recorder). 

On the Motion of Mr. Hrsszerr, 
Amendment made in page 65, line 37, 
by leaving out after “‘ State,” to end of 
paragraph, and inserting ‘‘ without the 
resignation and re-appointment of the 
recorder being necessary.” 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 168 (Power of recorder to form 
a second court). 

On the Motion of Mr. Hrsnert, Amend- 
ment made infpage 67, line 18, by 
leaving out “five,” and inserting 
“three.” 


Ciause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clause 220 (Exclusion of certiorari). 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
Clause 220.—( Ir. Biggar.) 


Question, ‘‘That Clause 220 stand 
part of the Bill,” put, and agreed to. 


Amendment made. 

Clause agreed to. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read the third 
time.” —(M/r. Hibbert.) 

Mr. DODDS said, he must congra- 
tulate the hon. Gentleman on having 
passed into law a measure that had been 
before Parliament for 10 years; that 
would consolidate 40 existing Acts, and 
portions of other Acts, and would be of 
the greatest possible assistance to every- 
one connected with Municipal Corpora- 
tions. 

Motion agreed to. 


Bill read the third time, and passed, 
O 
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SUPPLY.—COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


NAVY—THE NAVAL RESERVE. 
OBSERVATIONS, 


Mr. GOURLEY said, he rose to 
call attention to the Report of Admiral 
Phillimore on the Naval Reserve. His 
main object was to ascertain how far the 
Admiralty were advancing in shipbuild- 
ing, and what improvements that De- 
partment had effected as compared with 
the improvements introduced into their 
ships by the owners of our Mercantile 
Marine. In order to obtain the infor- 
mation which he desired to have, he 
would put a series of Questions to the 
official Representatives of the Admi- 
ralty in that House; and, in the first 
place, he would ask how many ships 
had been furnished with breech-loading 
guns, and whether the Admiralty in- 
tended to furnish the whole or some 
of the ships composing the Reserve 
Squadron with guns of that kind, they 
being much superior to muzzle-loaders ? 
Secondly, he wished to know whether 
any improvements had recently been 
made in the fuel-carrying capacity of 
our ships? The Jris had capacity for 
fuel only to the extent of four or five 
days. A vessel of that description, in 
the event of our being at war with any 
Maritime Power, would be, instead of 
an element of strength, a source of weak- 
ness. In 1878 the Reserve Squadron, 
on the way to the Mediterranean, ran 
short of fuel before reaching Gibraltar. 
That, he contended, was a mischance 
which should be guarded against in the 
future. It was his opinion that in all 
ocean warfare a large measure of suc- 
cess would depend upon the capacity 
which our vessels had for carrying fuel. 
In the Mercantile Marine this had 
reached such perfection that a vessel 
had arrived in the United Kingdom 
from China in 30 days, carrying, besides 
a large cargo, fuel enough for a voyage 
of 5,000 miles. He should also like to 
know whether the Admiralty had got 
rid of the old muchinery in order that 
our war vessels might be able to com- 
pete with war vessels supplied with 
modern machinery? Further, he de- 
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sired to know what special work our 
reserve ships would be engaged in, 
providing we were at war with a great 
Maritime Power; whether the whole of 
the vessels had been fitted with shot and 
shell proof decks and water-tight com- 
partments; or were we still in the 
same position in which we were when 
the Vanguard collided with the Iron Duke 
and went to the bottom? Had the Ad- 
miralty done anything to improve the 
water-tight compartments? Was any- 
thing being done to instruct the officers 
and men of the Squadron in the use of 
torpedoes and the other modern engines 
of warfare? He was strongly of opinion 
that non-combatantson board ship should 
be trained to take part in an engage- 
ment; and wished to know what was 
being done in that direction? We had 
a large number of young officers, the 
flower of the Navy, who had to retire, 
against their will, on half-pay. Being 
without employment, they would in 
course of time become exceedingly rusty. 
He saw no reason why they should not 
be engaged in piloting our ships of 
war. Admiral Phillimore condemned 
the policy adopted in 1870 of selling a 
large number of our sailing cruisers, by 
which a great many of the Coastguards- 
men were also kept in idleness; and he 
suggested the placing of some of them 
on board gunboats, and educating them 
in modern gunnery. We had no system 
of coast and harbour defence whatever ; 
and he wished to know if the Admiralty 
had any programme on that subject ? 
The men connected with the Coastguard 
might be very profitably employed on 
some description of torpedo service. He 
also thought they ought to increase the 
number of their Reserves by bringing 
in the stokers and firemen, who formed 
so large an element in their steamships ; 
and in the event of their services being 
required for war purposes they would 
be able to do quite as efficient service 
as the seamen. Another point was the 
question of drill ; and he hoped the Ad- 
miralty would provide for the Reserves 
being drilled at sea rather than at the 
batteries. With respect to the Naval 
Volunteers, he thought they should be 
increased by encouraging them in the 
way other Volunteers were encouraged— 
namely, giving them a capitation grant ; 
and, if that were done, there was no 
reason why the Force should not be in- 
creased to 18,000men, We hadnever had 
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more than about 12,000, although 30,000 
was the number that had been recom- 
mended as being expedient for that ser- 
vice. He hoped the matters he had re- 
ferred to would receive the consideration 
of the Admiralty. 

Genera Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, he agreed with what the hon. Mem- 
ber had said as to coast defence. The 
£2,300,000, or more likely £5,000,000, 
which we were to spend in Egypt, would 
have provided several harbours along 
the coast; and there would be any num- 
ber of Naval Volunteers if we had the 
harbours. He could bring forward in 
Scotland 1,000 of the finest men the 
world had ever seen, who would be very 
glad if they,could get on board a vessel 
of war. The great point was to extend 
the defensive means of this country. 
(Mr. W. H. Surrn dissented.] He saw 
the late First Lord of the Admiralty 
shake his head ; but the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would be glad to see as Naval 
Volunteers the men he had seen stand- 
ing before him at his election in the 
North. In physical power, intelligence, 
and fitness for the sea, the men he re- 
ferred to could not be surpassed; and 
he hoped the Admiralty would seriously 
consider the question. 

Srrk THOMAS BRASSEY said, he 
desired to express his great satisfac- 
tion that the condition of the Re- 
serves had engaged the attention of 
his hon. Friend the Member for Sunder- 
land (Mr. Gourley). The hon. Gentle- 
man represented a seaport, at which up- 
wards of 500 men in the Naval Reserve 
were annually drilled. He was closely 
connected with a district remarkable for 
its maritime enterprize. The hon. Gen- 
tleman had, therefore, great opportuni- 
ties of making himself acquainted with 
the requirements of the Naval Reserves, 
and any suggestions that he might offer 
with reference to the organization of the 
Force would receive the attentive consi- 
deration of the Admiralty. The terms 
of the Notice on the Paper being of a 
general character, it would not be ex- 
pected that he should follow in detail 
the various interesting questions which 
had been raised. Onsome points, how- 
ever, he was prepared to offer explana- 
tions, which he hoped would be entirely 
satisfactory to the House. His hon. 
Friend had particularly urged that the 
Coastguard should be sent to sea in 
small vessels, for the purpose of keeping 
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up their seamanship. That suggestion 
could not be carried out without seriously 
increasing the expense of the Coast- 
guard; and the limited training which 
could be given in a gunboat was not 
considered necessary by the Naval Ad- 
visers of the Admiralty, either for the 
maintenance of the efficiency of the men, 
or for the protection of the Revenue. 
The Fleet men in the Coastguard were 
most carefully selected. The number of 
candidates had for some time past been 
in excess of, and now were at least suffi- 
cient to fill, the vacancies; and he was 
assured by Lord John Hay, who was 
specially charged with the supervision 
of the Reserves, that men were never 
admitted unless they had had sufficient 
service in sea-going ships to make them 
thoroughly efficient in their duties afloat. 
It was the decided opinion of the Naval 
Advisers that the well-trained man-of- 
warsmen in the Coastguard would learn 
nothing in a gunboat or a cutter which 
would tend to make them more effective 
for ,their duties in manning the great 
iron-clad ships of the Navy. The drill 
at the great guns was, perhaps, the 
most important feature in their training, 
and great care was taken to maintain a 
high state of efficiency in gunnery. The 
Coastguard went through a complete 
course of gun drill every year, and the 
rule was that in alternate years they 
were embarked in an iron-clad squadron 
for an extended cruise. The testimony 
of Admiral Phillimore as to the condi- 
tion of the Coastguard was in the highest 
degree satisfactory. The Fleet men on 
shore formed, as he said, the main re- 
serve of the Navy, and they were a force 
of which any country might be proud. 
As an instance of their general conduct, 
he mentioned that in 1878 they com- 
pleted the crews of eight district ships 
and nine turret ships, and though they 
were embarked for 98 days in those 17 
ships, not a single case occurred in 
whioh any one of their names appeared 
in the defaulter’s book. The same 
favourable report could be given on 
every occasion when the Coastguard were 
embarked. His hon. Friend had con- 
demned the district ships as obsolete. 
He (Sir Thomas Brassey) was not pre- 
pared to accept that description; but he 
was sure it would be admitted that it 
was impossible that the Fleet in com- 
mission should consist exclusively of 
ships of very recent construction, The | 
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district ships were well adapted for the 
work which they had to do, and the 
Admiralty were well advised in keep- 
ing the latest and most powerful ships 
in reserve in the Dockyards, where they 
could be carefully preserved from de- 
terioration, and where they could be 
commissioned at short notice in a perfect 
state of repair. Turning to the general 
condition of the Reserves for the Navy, 
at no previous period since the close of 
the Great War had we been so well pre- 
pared with the means of manning the 
Fleet. The masted ships of former days 
had been replaced in the line-of-battle 
by mastless ships, armed with a few 
heavy guns, worked by mechanical ap- 
pliances. The three-decker, with 130 
guns, had a complement of 900 men 
and boys; the Jnflexible carried 400. 
Notwithstanding the large reduction in 
the complements, the force of seamen 
available for manning the Fleet showed 
a slight increase. The total number of 
blue-jackets was 18,624 in 1871,' and 
18,991 in 1881; in the same interval 
the non-seamen class, comprising the 
stokers and artificers, had grown from 
10,956 to 12,221. Thus, the total num- 
ber of Fleet men, exclusive of the Coast- 
guard, was 29,580 in 1871, and 31,212 
at the date of our latest Returns. We 
had in 1871 6,421 supernumeraries in ex- 
cess of the total complements authorized 
for shipsin commission. The correspond- 
ing number had since been raised to 
more than 8,000 men. In addition to 
the supernumeraries, we had the crews 
of the flag ships and receiving ships 
in the home ports. We had thus, at 
least, 10,000 in the Fleet available for 
immediate disposal. On shore we had 
4,000 seamen in the Coastguard, and, 
prior to the recent despatch of forces to 
the East, and including a battalion in 
Ireland, we had a splendid force of 6,000 
Marines. He fully agreed with his hon. 
Friend as totheimportance of a strongre- 
serve of stokers. On the 25th of June the 
total number of first and second-class re- 
serve stokers at the home ports, exclud- 
ing first reserve ships and the Channel 
Fleet, was 1,272. Even under the pres- 
sure which had recently been felt, it had 
not been necessary to stop the usual 
leave, or to break up the reserves and 
take men from the harbour ships. It 
had, however, been arranged to increase 
the proportion of stokers in the Coast- 
guard from 200 to 250, and to make ad- 
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ditional entries, and to employ a few 
stoker pensioners at each of the Naval 
ports. To enter stokers for the Naval 
Reserve was not considered necessary. 
In an emergency, men could be obtained 
from the Mercantile Marine in sufficient 
numbers, and instruction in gunnery was 
not required as in the case of seamen. 
Turning to the Reserves, properly so- 
called, they had in the Pensioners’ Re- 
serve 1,560 men, and, in addition, a 
large force of able-bodied seamen pen- 
sioners, not enrolled in the Pensioners’ 
Reserve, making a total force of about 
5,000 men. In the first class of the 
Royal Naval Reserve they had 11,800 
men; in the second class 5,600; and a 
small beginning of a third class of 150. 
Then they had in the Royal Naval Ar- 
tillery Volunteers about 1,500. Putting 
those figures together, and the figures 
he had previously given with reference 
to the Reserves in the permanent ser- 
vice of the Crown, they had an efficient 
Reserve Force for manning a War Navy 
of not less than 44,000 men. With 
such a force, he ventured to think the 
country should be well content ; and, 
speaking on behalf of the present Ad- 
miralty, he would say that they were 
resolved to neglect no opportunity of 
adding to the strength and efficiency of 
this noble Force. They had, at the date 
of Admiral Phillimore’s Report, 30 bat- 
teries for the drill of the Coastguard 
and Naval Reserve. -They had since 
ordered a battery at Barrow. They 
were rebuilding the batterits at Car- 
narvon, Fowey, and Hartlepool. Bat- 
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‘teries had been ordered also at the Isle 


of Man and Kirkwall. The batteries at 
the Isle of Man and Kirkwall would be 
capable of drilling 1,000 men every 
year; and they had reason to believe 
that number would be forthcoming. It 
was equally interesting and gratifying 
to observe the marked success which had 
attended the efforts of the Admiralty to 
raise a force of Naval Reserve men in 
the Western islands of Scotland and in 
the Shetlands. It was an additional 
evidence of our vast and varied re- 
sources as a Naval Power. On the 
oceasion of his recent inspection, the 
Duke of Edinburgh saw no less than 
1,004 stalwart men on parade at Ler- 
wick, and 1,100 at Stornoway. His 
Royal Highness was much impressed 
with the seamanlike appearance of that 
noble body of men, and the admirable 
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manner in which they went through 
their drills, Both divisions of the Naval 
Reserve were thoroughly efficient, and 
the Naval Reserve men would be the 
first to acknowledge that their efficiency 
was especially due to the admirable 
manner in which they were trained by 
the gunnery instructors from the Ezcel- 
lent and Cambridge. The sécond-class 
_ Reserve, though not possessing the high 
qualifications required for the first class, 
were a most valuable body, thoroughly 
inured to the sea, and always within 
hail. They could be increased to any 
number which the Admiralty might con- 
sider necessary. With regard to the 
Royal Naval Artillery Volunteers, with 
whom he had the warmest sympathy, 
he might say that the Admiralty, while 
fulling appreciating the patriotic feeling 
exhibited by large numbers who had 
applied for enrolment, was still unable 
to announce any final decision as to the 
organization of the Force. The import- 
ant question of the general defence of 
the commercial harbours had been under 
inquiry by two Committees, one of which 
was a Joint Committee of the War 
Office and the Admiralty, and had not 
yet reported. That Report was waited 
for, before coming to a final decision 
with regard not only to the organiza- 
tion of the Naval Volunteers, but also 
to the general and important question 
of local defence. On the whole, he 
trusted that the House would be satis- 
fied with the statement which he had 
made. As to numbers, he ventured 
to say that the statistics were conclusive ; 
and as to the quality of our seamen, 
whether belonging to the Navy or the 
Mercantile Marine, he was confident 
that the fine spirit of former days still 
lived, and would survive through every 
change which might take place in the 
ships and the armaments of the Navy. 
Perhaps it might not be out of place to 
say, in justification of the hope he had 
expressed, that the conduct of our offi- 
cers and men, in the trying services which 
they had recently been called on to per- 
form at Alexandria, was well worthy of 


the great traditions of the Service, and | 
such as to encourage us to have confi- | 
He could not | 
conclude these observations on the! 
Naval Reserve without paying a warm | 
tribute of praise to Lord Cardwell and | 


dence in our seamen. 
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, results for the Royal Naval Reserve was 
‘originated by the Manning Commission. 


The creation of that Force had secured 
us from future difficulties in mannin 
the Fleet in time of war, and had adde 
materially to our Naval power, with- 
out imposing more than a compara- 
tively moderate charge on the Esti- 
mates. 

Carrarn PRICE said, he thought the 
statement to which the House had just 
listened very reassuring and satisfactory. 
He wished, however, to ask how it hap- 
pened that the number of candidates for 
the Coastguard Service exceeded the 
number of vacancies? No doubt the 
hon. Baronet was correct, but he had 
always understood from the Report of 
Sir William Tarleton that the reverse 
was the case. He was of opinion that the 
Coastguard men should be sent to sea 
oftener than they were, and, also, that 
they should have a greater amount of 
gun drill. For this purpose some of the 
old iron-clads might be utilized. These 
men were the most efficient class of reserve 
and the country could rely upon them. 
He quite agreed with Admiral Philli- 
more that the present reserve of Coast- 
guards was as low as it ought to be; and, 
indeed, it might be said of our Naval 
Reserves generally, having regard to 
the great numbers of seamen who would 
be at the disposal of France in case of 
emergency, that their strength might 
very advantageously be increased. He 
was glad to hear that the Pensioners’ 
Reserve had gone up to 1,500 men, but 
he thought it ought to be made much 
stronger in point of numbers. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


SUPPLY—NAVY ESTIMATES. 
Surrty—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
(1.) £181,089, Admiralty Office. 


(2.) £195,416, Coast Guard Service 
and Royal Naval Reserves, &c. 


Str JOHN HAY said, he wished to 
ask whether the re-engagement of 10 
years’ service men discharged had been 
proceeding at the same rate as during 
the years 1878,1879, and 1880,which was 
about 1,000 a-year? The Returns before 
the House only came down to March 15, 


the other Members of the Manning | 1881. 


Commission of 1859. The scheme which 
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had been adopted with such excellent | said, he could not answer the question 
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then, but he would give the information 
on Report. 


Caprain PRICE wished to ask a ques- 
tion in reference to the Seamen and 
Marine Pensioners’ Reserve. He be- 
lieved these were paid in this way. The 
pensioners were induced to come forward 
for a certain amount of drill each year, 
and, in consideration for their doing so, 
were allowed to come upon the Greenwich 
Hospital Fund for a pension at 50, in- 
stead of 55, years of age. But he wished 
to know why these men, who formed a 
valuable Naval Reserve, should not be 
paid from Imperial funds by an ordi- 
nary Vote? His hon. Friend the late 
Secretary alluded to this fund as a sort 
of charity, but it was being made use of 
in this way for paying a portion of the 
Naval Reserve of the country. He 
should like some information why it 
should be so, for it was obvious if Re- 
serves were paid out of the Greenwich 
Hospital Fund, then old men, and those 
who came upon it at 55 or 60, must 
proportionately go minus; they must 
receive a smaller amount, or a smaller 
number would have the benefit of the 
pension. He wished to know in what 
respect this Reserve differed from any 
other that they should not be paid out of 
the National Revenue ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, he must admit there was an appa- 
rent anomaly in this matter, and it did 
seem somewhat strange that the Green- 
wich Hospital Fund should pay a part 
of the Reserve Forces. But it had passed 
through the hands of successive Boards 
of Admiralty, so, probably, there was 
reason for it. He could only promise 
that he would cause inquiry to be made 
and see if there was good reason for it 
or not. 

Caprain PRICE said, he was pressing 
the point now, because it was only now 
that the pinch was beginning to be felt. 
This year there were 1,500; last year 
there were only 1,000; and two years 
ago the numbers were only from 600 to 
800. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH asked whether 
the numbers of the Reserves were to be 
kept up somewhat more closely to the 
numbers voted than had been the case 
in recent years? Looking at the reduced 
number of Marines, were the Admiralty 
prepared to keep up the numbers to the 
actual strength voted? It was an im- 
portant matter; and though in times of 
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peace he recognized that it might be 
reasonable to keep the number lower 
than 60,000, it was of the highest im- 
portance in a time of war to keep up the 
full strength. 

GeneraL Sin GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, the War Office issued a statement 
giving the variations in the numbers of 
men from time to time. Could not the 
Secretary to the Admiralty have an ab- 
stract for the Navy prepared similar to 
that in reference to the Army? The 
information would be very useful and 
handy to every person interested in the 
Department. At present it was not 
easy to ascertain the number of officers 
and men to be paid—the statements were 
financial, not numercial. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he ob- 
served, from the note on page 177 of the 
Estimates, that in 1881 the numbers 
were less than those voted—in September 
by 1,070, in October by 1,177, and in 
November by 1,352; and now that the 
numbers voted had been reduced, would 
the strength be kept up? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, as his right hon. Friend was aware, 
he had only recently had to do with 
these matters; but if the number of 
seamen and marines was allowed to 
drop below the number on the Estimate, 
it was probably in anticipation of the 
reduction about to be proposed. He 
was quite aware from his Army experi- 
ence of the great difficulty there was in 
keeping the establishment right and 
preventing any excess of the Estimate, 
and, in doing that, there were periods 
when the numbers feil short. He should 
certainly do what he could to keep the 
number well up to the establishment ; 
but, of course, there were periods of the 
year when discrepancies would arise. 
He was informed that, at the present 
moment, the Marines were less than 100 
short of the establishment. 

Srr JOHN HAY: Of the reduced 
establishment ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
Yes. As to periodical statistical Returns 
giving details showing the variations in 
the normal strength, he would inquire 
and see if there would be any difficulty 
in giving them. He was aware that 
these were of great convenience in regard 
to the Army. As far as his experience 
of the Admiralty went, he could not see 
there was any deficiency in statistical 
Returns ; but they were rather financial 
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than material. He was disposed to | 
think that a Return, such as his hon. 
and gallant Friend mentioned, would be 
of use. 

Lorp HENRY LENNOX said, he 
would add a word to what had been 
said to impress on the Admiralty the 
extreme importance of the view of his 
right hon. Friend the Member for West- 
minster (Mr. W. H. Smith). It must 
be remembered that it was not only that 
the Marines were reduced by 600 this 
year, but last year the blue-jackets 
were reduced by 800; and though it 
might seem that the same strength was 
being kept this year, that was not really 
the case, because the number of men was 
decreased and the number of boys in- 
creased. There was a work to which he 
would call the attention of the Secretary 
to the Admiralty—the gold medal prize 
publication, by Captain L. Blyth, on 
Manning the Navy. There the objections 
to the system of manning the Navy were 
stated. He wished to add his voice in 
pressing on the Admiralty that the re- 
duced numbers should be kept up to 
their full strength. 

Sm JOHN HAY said, he would urge 
on the Government that they should 
reconsider their decision to reduce the 
number of Marines. The immediate 
use of Marines was apparent at this 
moment, when we were relying upon 
them. In ‘‘anotherplace ’’ the First Lord 
of the Admiralty said that the object 
of reducing the number of Marines was 
to allow an increase of pay to the offi- 
cers. No doubt they were well entitled 
to that increase of pay, and in time of 
peace, no doubt, it was an admirable 
arrangement to pay the officers what they 
ought to have. But now that we were 
engaged, if not in war, in warlike ope- 
rations, and Marines were being sent out 
to assist, and did give most valuable 
assistance, he thought the opportunity 
ought to be taken to restore that Force 
to the number considered necessary un- 
til in a fit of economy the number of 
men was reduced in order to pay the 
officers more. The officers now had re- 
ceived their pay; there was an extra 
Vote for warlike operations; Marines 
were being largely employed; and it 
seemed to be a good opportunity for in- 
creasing the number of men to what had 
always been considered necessary, keep- 
ing to the officers the well-deserved 
advantage of the extra pay. 
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Str EDWARD REED said, he should 
like to say a few words upon the Return 
which had been issued, which he con- 
sidered one of the most valuabie and 
instructive Returns ever produced, show- 
ing, as it did, the steady and continual 
growth of the charges for the non- 
effective Service from year to year, and 
bringing into clear light the fact that 
while successive Chancellors of the Ex- 
chequer fixed the aggregate amount of 
expenditure on the Navy on account of 
considerations that had nothing whatever 
to do with the Navy, but with the 
National Income, we had, on the other 
hand, this continual growth of chargesfor 
the non-effective Service simultaneously 
with a continual growth of the cost in 
every ship that was built for appliances 
and devices that did not exist at alla 
few years ago, and the nature of which 
would be illustrated by the /nflexible Re- 
turn, upon which he would say a word or 
twolater on. Hereferred toit now to show 
how, to use a popular phrase, the Navy 
was being ‘‘cornered.”” He was unable to 
separate this circumstance from another 
—namely, the relation of the Expenditure 
on the Public Service to the National 
Income; and he was inclined to think 
there were many signs of a decrease in 
the National Income, and the annual in- 
crease of Expenditure was becoming a 
subject of grave importance. He men- 
tioned this to put a slight check on the 
remarks which had come from the oppo- 
site side; and he only wished to say now 
that the suggestions about keeping up 
the Naval strength in seamen and ma- 
rines ought to be regarded in the light of 
the permanent charge for non-effective 
purposesinvolved, and the House oughtto 
be careful how they increased the charge 
for pensions and all non-effective charges. 
It might be inferred from the remarks 
of the noble Lord opposite (Lord Henry 
Lennox), and others, that almost the only 
thing to consider was the keeping up of 
the number of men voted by the House ; 
but he would point out that the circum- 
stances of the time justified a gradual 
reduction of thesenumbers, and it was 
not right to assume d priort that any re- 
duction was a mistake. Take the case 
of the Jnfexible. The Civil Lord of the 
Admiralty told them that a ship like the 
Inflexible cost, according to the calcula- 
tionsof the Board, over £800,000, and yet 
there were only about 100 blue-jackets 
on board of her. Was this to continue 
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to be the case, and yet this enormous in- 
crease in the cost of the Navy to go 
on unattended by any reduction what- 
ever in the cost of the blue-jackets 
and of the marines? He had no wish 
to put any obstacle in the way of the 
proper adjustment of the point raised by 
the right hon. and gallant Gentleman 
opposite (Sir John Hay); but he must 
say that the undue growth of the non- 
effective charges was out ofall proportion 
to the complement of the ships and the 
number of men employed. He would say 
no more upon the subject; but he cer- 
tainly thought it was a matter which 
statesmen were called upon to consider. 

Str MASSEY LOPES said, his hon. 
Friend who had just sat down wished 
to impress upon the Admiralty the pro- 
priety of considering the question raised 
by his right hon. and gallant Friend 
(Sir John Hay) in reference to the re- 
duction of the Marines. What was that 
reduction ? They were told by the Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty that it amounted 
to something like £24,000, and for the 
sake of saving that sum 680 men and 35 
officers of Marines had been dispensed 
with. Personally, he would much rather 
pay the money and retain the services of 
the men. He was glad to see that there 
was some probability of the promise 
being carried out of an improvement in 
the pay and prospects of the non-com- 
missioned officers. There was certainly 
some force in the argument recently 
used that the reason why a force of 
Marines was not landed after the bom- 
bardment of Alexandria was that there 
was only avery limited number of men at 
the disposal of the Admiral. He thought 
the Committee would agree with him 
that the complement of blue-jackets on 
board ships of war was so small that 
none could be spared for landing when 
an emergency arose; and if it wasdeemed 
necessary at any time to send an ex- 
pedition on shore, there was no force 
which could be made available for such 
a purpose. That was an additional rea- 
son why the number of Marines should 
not be reduced. In the present day 
there were more engineers and stokers 
and fewer blue-jackets and marines on 
on board a ship than was formerly the 
case, and that fact ought to be a very 
strong argument against any further re- 
duction in the fighting strength. 

Tat CHAIRMAN wished to point out 
that the Marines were not included in 
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the present Vote at all, and the hon. 
Baronet was, therefore, discussing a 
subject that was not before the Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. D. JENKINS wished to say one 
word in reference to the remarks which 
had been made by the Civil Lord 
of the Admiralty (Sir Thomas Brassy) 
in reference to the stokers. He was 
sorry to hear the hon. Member say 
there was no intention on the part of 
the Admiralty to keep up a reserve 
of stokers for the Royal Navy. He 
himself considered it quite as necessary 
to have a body of stokers in the Royal 
Navy Reserve as a body of seamen, be- 
cause the boilers were liable to suffer, 
and it was not possible to place their 
hands upon a large number of stokers at 
the moment when an emergency arose. 
Even in the Merchant Service it was 
found extremely difficult to put their 
hands upon thoroughly-trained stokers 
at a short notice. He hoped the Ad- 
miralty would take the matter into con- 
sideration, and see whether it was not 
desirable, in the interests of the Service, 
to keep a certain number of stokers in 
the Royal Navy Reserve. 

Lorp HENRY LENNOX said, the 
Chairman was mistaken in supposing 
that no reference to the Marines was in- 
cluded in the Vote. If he would turn to 
page 26, he would see that the pensions 
for Seamen, Marines, and the Reserves 
were included. Before, however, he went 
into the question of the Marines, he 
wanted to draw the attention of the Se- 
cretary to the Admiralty to th’ fact, that 
when a man who had served in the Army 
became a pensioner, he entered into the 
Reserve, and was still available for the 
service of the country; whereas, when 
the Marines were made pensioners, they 
were dispersed, and, not being included 
in any Reserve, their services were en- 
tirely lost to the country. He thought 
that was a point which the Secretary to 
the Admiralty would do well to consider. 
He also desired to make a strong appeal 
in favour of reconsidering the propriety 
of reducing the strength of the Marines. 
He would not detain the Committee 
further upon these points now, because 
he was afraid he should have to trouble 
the Secretary to the Admiralty at greater 
length when the Marine Vote was brought 
on. 
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(3.) £113,691, Scientific Branch. 

Str JOHN HAY wished to ask, in 
reference to this Vote, how the Navy 
stood in regard to the question of sur- 
veys this year? There were plenty of 
unsurveyed coasts, and it had always 
been the practice to provide a certain 
sum for the expense of surveys. Al- 
though he should be glad to see any 
reduction made that could be fairly 
carried out, yet the safety of our Mer- 
cantile Marine and our constantly-ex- 
tending commerce ought ‘to be con- 
sidered ; and he did not think that any 
harm would result, but, on the contrary, 
a great amount of good, from requiring 
the surveys to be continued in future at 
the very moderate rate at which they had 
hitherto been carried out. He hoped 
his hon. and gallant Friend would state 
what the reduction was. 

Sm THOMAS BRASSEY said, that 
a very comprehensive Report by the 
present able official Hydrographer had 
been laid upon the Table in the course 
of the present Session, and he thought 
the statements contained in that Report 
were exceedingly satisfactory. At pre- 
sent they had no less than 563 officers 
and men engaged upon the Admiralty 
surveys, and the work they had carried 
out was considerably greater than that 
performed by any other nation. Of 
course, no other nation had the power 
of undertaking the same amount of 
work. He would venture to say that 
the amount of work done by the Navy 
year by year very fairly represented the 
great and acknowledged responsibility 
of the country in contributing towards 
the knowledge and information of the 
civilized world. With regard to the 
operations of the Hydrographic Depart- 
ment generally, the enormous sale that 
was obtained for the admirable charts 
published by the Department, and other 
indications which it was not necessary 
to refer to, all tended to prove that the 
public highly appreciated the work that 
was being done. And he could assure 
his right hon. and gallant Friend that 
there was no disposition on the part of 
the Board of Admiralty to curtail or deal 
illiberally with this Vote. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH asked if it was 
to be understood that there was to be 
a Report presented from the President of 
the Royal Naval College? It appeared 
that there had been some change in 
regard to the inspection of the Naval 
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schools. The inspection was, he believed, 
exceedingly well conducted, and he hoped 
it would be as well conducted under any 
change which might be introduced into 
the system. Of course, it might be occa- 
sionally necessary to make a change— 
for example, in the case of a new ap- 
pointment where an officer had served 
his time; but the inspection was a mat- 
ter of very considerable importance, and 
he should like to know if the Secretary 
to the Admiralty could give the Com- 
mittee any information on the subject ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
said, he had not heard of any change, 
at any rate, in the system. The right 
hon. and gallant Member opposite (Sir 
John Hay) asked a question in regard 
to the Coasts Survey under letter P. The 
reduction was only apparent, and not 
real, and it arose in this way. The 
Porcupine, which had been previously 
employed, with a hired crew, had been 
paid off, and the Zriton, with a naval 
crew, substituted, the pay of the officers 
and men being now provided under Vote 
1, instead of under Vote 5; but, practi- 
cally, there was no less amount of money 
spent in the Service. There had only 
been a change in the vessel. 

Sm EDWARD REED said, the late 
First Lord of the Admiralty (Mr. W. H. 
Smith) had drawn attention to the de- 
sirability of having a Report from the 
Royal Naval College. The right hon. 
Gentleman himself, when in Office, was 
good enough to present a Report to the 
House at his (Sir Edward Reed’s) re- 
quest, and that Report was most valu- 
able. In regard to it—namely, the Report 
of the Hydrographic Department, which 
had been referred to by his hon. Friend the 
Civil Lord of the Admiralty (Sir Thomas 
Brassey), he would take this opportunity 
of saying that, although this was the 
first time reference had been made in 
that House to that annual Report, it 
was one which was highly appre- 
ciated by himself and many others as a 
Report of very great value. The late 
First Lord having set an excellent ex- 
ample in showing his readiness to give 
a Report from the Royal Naval College, 
he hoped the present Board of Admi- 
ralty would carry the matter a step 
further, and give a Report from each of 
the training institutions. For instance, 
he should like to have an annual Report 
of the training at the cadet ships laid on 
the Table for the information of the 
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House, and also an annual Report from 
the training school for engineering 
students. He had always been in favour 
of the production of such Reports by 
the Admiralty for this reason—he was 
one of those who believed that in the 
perpetuation of these separate training 
establishments they were perpetuating 
in a very unnecessary manner a large 
and permanent charge for ineffective 
service. He did not think that the train- 
ing establishments for the Navy at all 
recognized the great fact, which was 
forcing itself every day upon their atten- 
tion, that the Navy of the country, and 
our system of fighting, were becoming 
more and more a matter of engineering. 
It was rather an alarming thing to find 
these strong lines of demarcation drawn 
between the officers of Her Majesty’s 
Navy which the great change occasioned 


by the use of steam had brought about,. 


and which was forcing itself more and 
more into the operations of the Navy. 
The occasion of this Vote at this period 
of the Session was, perhaps, not the 
proper moment for enlarging on the 
subject ; but he did think that it would 
throw light, and very valuable light, 
upon the future of the question if they 
had an annual Report from the training 
schools for Naval cadets and engineering 
students. He recommended the matter 
to the Secretary to the Admiralty and the 
Board as one of considerable importance. 

GenerAL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, he was anxious to confirm the state- 
ment of the right hon. and gallant 
Member for Wigtown (Sir John Hay) as 
to the importance of the survey carried 
out by the Hydrographic Department. 
He hoped the change of ships which had 
been made, would be a change in the 
direction of improving the survey. He 
agreed with the statement of the right 
hon. and gallant Member for Wigtown 
that the surveys ought to be continued 
on the same scale as hitherto, and that 
they should be conducted with unabated 
vigour. Instead of discouraging the 
surveys, the Admiralty ought, if pos- 
sible, to add to them. 

Sim JOHN HAY said, there was a 
question which he should like to put 
to the Secretary to the Admiralty, and 
which would come under this Vote, 
although the money was not asked for 
in it—namely, whether there was to be 
a Supplementary Vote of £5,000 for the 
Arctic Expedition? He hoped that the 
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expedition of Sir Allen Young would 
be completely successful; and it would 
be interesting to the Committee to know 
the terms on which the grant was to be 
made, and when the expedition was ex- 
pected to return. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, the Vote would be moved by the 
Secretary to the Treasury, and it did not 
appear in the present Estimates. He 
was unable to give any exact informa- 
tion as to the time when the expedition 
was to be back. One condition upon 
which the money was granted was, that 
an equal sum should be proved to have 
been expended upon the expedition from 
private sources. The Vote was included 
in the Supplementary Estimates laid on 
the Table that morning; and when it 
came to be moved, he had no doubt if 
the right hon. and gallant Gentleman 
opposite (Sir John Hay) asked for in- 
formation, that it would be given by the 
Financial Secretary when he proposed 
the Vote. In regard to what his hon. 
Friend behind him (Sir Edward Reed) 
had stated in reference to an annual 
Report from the training schools, he 
might say—speaking not so much as 
Secretary to the Admiralty as an inde- 
pendent!Member—that, in his opinion, it 
would be a very good thing to have 
such Reports; and, if there was no ob- 
jection, and no difficulty in the way, he 
would do his best to secure that in 
future they should be laid upon the 
Table. He could, however, make no 
promise upon the matter, because he 
was satisfied that there might be diffi- 
culties to contend with. Another point 
alluded to by his hon. Friend was the 
social distinction which had existed be- 
tween different officers in the same Ser- 
vice. The Engineer officers now went 
for instruction under the same roof as 
the Naval officers at Greenwich, and 
the division which had previously existed 
between the Engineers and the Executive 
officers was now removed as much as 
possible. 

Apmirat EGERTON wished to say a 
word or two upon this Vote as to the 
Naval cadets. He was very much in- 
clined to agree with the view which had 
been shadowed forth by the hon. Gentle- 
man below him (Sir Edward Reed). 
He (Admiral Egerton) thought the en- 
gineering and training of the Naval 
officers ought to go very much more to- 
gether than had hitherto been the case. 
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In the Marlborough a great advance had 
been made in that direction, and he 
thought that something ought to be 
done in regard to the training of Naval 
cadets. They were told some time ago 
that there was to be asea-going training 
ship for Naval cadets ; but he had heard 
that that intention was to be abandoned. 
He should be very sorry if that were true, 
because he believed it would cost very 
little, and would be of the greatest 
advantage. He should like to know 
decisively whether it was intended to 
abandon the idea, or to carry it out? It 
was of the utmost importance that the 
Naval cadets should be supplied with 
something or other to go to seain. At 
present they had nothing except a vessel 
that was once a sea-going ship, but was 
no longer so; and they were unable to 
get the smallest taste of salt water out- 
side Dartmouth Harbour. He wanted 
to know if it was intended to make some 
provision for training Naval cadets at 
sea ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN re- 
plied in the affirmative. Provision was 
made in the Estimates for a sea-going 
tender. 

Captain PRICE asked if there was 
any intention to abolish a separate mess 
at Greenwich for the Engineers? He 
had drawn attention to the subject be- 
fore, and it might easily be done now. 
At present there was a large mess in a 
very large room, and it would be easy 
to get rid of the social difficulty which 
sometimes existed. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
wished to put a question in regard to 
the last item in this Vote—item B— 
‘Expenses connected with candidates 
for the Naval Medical Service.” Those 
expenses were put down at £415, as 
compared with £1,815 last year, and 
the sum of £2,500 the year before. 
Last year he had moved for a Re- 
turn showing the number of exami- 
nations held in London since 1870 
for appointments in the Naval Me- 
dical Service, showing the number of 
vacancies to be filled up, the date of 
each examination, the number of candi- 
dates who presented themselves at each 
examination, and the number of unsuc- 
cessful candidates, together with the 
qualifications of the candidates. He 
had got a Return, but he had not caused 
it to be printed, because it appeared to 
him that, in all probability, most Mem- 
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bers would be puzzled to know why it 
should be printed. He was perfectly 
certain that the Return itself would 
puzzle any of the officials, and of the 
medical world, who chose to examine it. 
The first portion of it showed that in the 
year 1870 there were three examinations. 
At those examinations the vacancies in 
the Naval Medical Service numbered 
respectively 11, 10,and 12. At the first 
of the examinations, 10 candidates pre- 
sented themselves; at the second, 10; 
at the third, 7; so that the number of 
candidates was almost equal to the num- 
ber of vacancies, and the Government 
had not much room for picking their 
men. As time went on from 1870 to 
1871, 1872, 1873, 1874, and 1875, the 
number of vacancies steadily increased, 
until it went up from 10 in 1870 to 46 
in 1875. But, although the vacancies 
increased, the number of candidates pre- 
senting themselves fell off from 10 to as 
low as five and three, and the Govern- 
ment had to be content with candidates 
of precisely the same qualifications ob- 
tained at the same examination and at 
the same Universities as other candi- 
dates who had been rejected at previous 
examinations. Such persons were of 
necessity selected for the Naval Medical 
Service as efficient medical officers, and 
it was perfectly plain to anybody who 
knew anything of the medical world, 
and of medical qualifications, that these 
men must have scraped through a merely 
nominal examination. In August, 1875, 
although there were 46 vacancies, only 
three candidates presented themselves ; 
and, although those candidates scarcely 
possessed the requisite qualifications, the 
Naval authorities were not able to reject 
any one of them. In the year 1874 there 
were 29 vacancies, and there were only 
12 candidates, five of whom wererejected ; 
but three of them were ultimately in- 
cluded, because the Government could 
not do without them. But, in spite of 
being compelled to take anybody who 
offered, the number of vacancies steadily 
increased from 43 and 46 in 1875, to 50 
and 60 in the examinations of February 
and August, 76 in the February exami- 
nation of 1880, and 73 in August, 1880. 
But, although there were 76 vacancies 
in the February examination in 1880, 
there were ouly six candidates, and there 
were only five for the 73 vacancies in 
August, and yet the Government dare 
only reject one of the candidates. He 
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would not say what the qualifications of , £5,000 for gratuities on retirement. 
that gentleman were, because it would | No doubt, the serious evils which the 
be invidious to do so; he would simply | hon. Gentleman had very properly 
state that out of the five candidates who | called attention to had arisen, and 
were examined one failed to pass. What there had been in former years a very 
struck him as extraordinary, was that, | great deficiency of candidates. The hon. 
with 76 vacancies in February, 1880,| Member asked why it was, if the Ad- 
and with only three successful candi- | miralty had improved the position of the 
dates, and with only four successful can- | candidates, that the expenses connected 
didates on another examination at the | with examinations had fallen off? One 
beginning of the year 1881, with vacan- | reason was that the Naval School at 
cies existing admitted to be 70 in num- | Netley had been abolished. The item 
ber, they had an item of £2,500 for the | really consisted of two parts—the first 
expenses connected with the examina-| applied to the examination of candi- 
tion of candidates for the Service; but | dates, which was the same as it was 
in the following year it was reduced to | before; and the other part disappeared 
£1,800, and this year it was brought | this year altogether—namely, the cost of 
down to little more than £400. The | the instruction at the Naval School at 
Auditor General, commenting upon the | Netley. The Naval School at Netley 
fact, stated that it was— | was now abolished, and, consequently, 
“In consequence of the diminution in the | 2° provision was required under that 
supply of maton officers, which arose from a | head. But the sum of £402 was taken 
smaller number of students having attended the under Vote 8, and £1,000 under Vote 
course of instruction than was anticipated from 12, to provide for the expense of the in- 
eg ee erway Aig 1881 not having | structional course now carried on for 
Pay : | medical officers of the Navy at Haslar. 

Under these circumstances, he failed to | Instead of using the establishment at 
understand how it could be possible for | Netley, the Naval Medical Training Es- 
the Naval Medical Service to be fully | tablishment was now concentrated in 
manned. If it was not, then, to a lay- | the Naval Establishment at Haslar. He 
man like himself, it appeared an extra-| thought that would explain the diffi- 












ordinary thing, with possibly a very | 
large war at hand in the immediate | 
future, that the Admiralty authorities 
should not have made a more adequate 
provision. If they had made sufficient 
provision, he could not understand the 
gradual reduction of this item from 
£2,500 to £1,800 last year, and only 
£400 this year. He should be glad if 
the Secretary to the Admiralty would 
explain the matter. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, it was well known that both in the 
Army and Navy of late years there had 
been great difficulty with regard to the 
Medical Service; and both in the Army 
Medical Department and the Navy 
Medical Department, it had been found 
necessary to make very large and very 
important concessions to the medical 
officers in order to secure a proper 
number of qualified candidates. He 
could assure the hon. Member that 
a good deal had been done for the 
Naval Medical Service, and the item re- 
ferred to by the hon. Member by no 
means gave the entire cost. The sum 
of £10,520 was provided for in the Esti- 
mates for improved full, half, and re- 





tired pay to medical officers, besides! 


blr. Arthur O Connor 


culty. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
had overlooked the items on page 48, 
which accounted for the diminution of 
£1,400. Perhaps the hon. Gentleman 
would be able to state how many stu- 
dents were now under instruction for the 
Medical Service, and how many vacan- 
cies there were ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, this was not the Vote on which that 
question would arise, and he was not 
prepared, at the moment, to give the in- 
formation asked for by the hon. Gentle- 
man. If the hon. Member would put 
the question by-and-bye, he would state 
both the number of candidates and the 
number of vacancies. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he was 
glad that a change had been made in 
regard to Haslar, and he thought the 
Government were making a good use of 
a really valuable hospital for Naval pur- 
poses. He had never really been able 
to understand why the medical officers 
were sent to Netley. It was clear that 
they ought to be sent to Haslar, having 
regard to the laborious work they had 
to perform ; and he rejoiced to hear that 
the experience and knowledge of the 
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Inspector at Haslar were to be made use 
of for the Medical Service. 

Sm EDWARD REED said, that any 
impediment in the way of carrying out 
recommendations for the improvement of 
the condition of the Navy did not come 
from the Navy officers themselves. 


Vote agreed to. 


(4.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £1,447,258, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Expenses 
of the Dockyards and Naval Yards at Home and 
Abroad, which will come in course of payment 
during the year ending on the 31st day of 
March 1882,” 


Mr. CAMPBELL -BANNERMAN : 
I understand it is usual that in moving 
this Vote a statement should be made, 
which I shall be happy at once to pro- 
ceed to make, giving any information in 
my power as to the state of the ship- 
building programme, and the extent to 
which it has been carried out. I will 
do so as briefly and as succinctly as I 
can. In introducing the Estimates, the 
ships which my right hon. Friend (Mr. 
Trevelyan) named as intended for com- 
pletion during the present year, were the 
-4gamemnon, the Ajax, the Conqueror, and 
the Polyphemus. I am glad to say that 
satisfactory progress has been made with 
allof them. The two first-named, the 
Agamemnon and the Ajax, will, I expect, 
be finished in the autumn, although 
some delay has occurred on account of 
the fittings for their armament. In the 
Conqueror, also, which will carry one 
43-ton gun, the fittings have caused some 
delay, and her torpedo armament is 
being increased ; but she will be finished 
as promised. The Polyphemus is now 
complete, except for trials of machinery 
and. steering gear. So much for the 
vessels promised to be completed during 
the year. Turning next to the ships 
which were to be advanced during the 
year, Iam glad to be able to tell the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. W. 
H. Smith), to whose initiation this most 
useful and effective type of ship is largely 
due, that the Collingwood is proceeding 
most satisfactorily, and will be launched, 
it is hoped, before the end of the finan- 
cial year. Her sisters, the Rodney and 
the Howe, are also being pushed forward. 
The Edinburgh will, it is expected, be 
ready to leave Pembroke in six or seven 





months’ time, in a forward state, and it 
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will be brought round to Portsmouth for 
completion, while the Colossus and the two 
barbette-belted cruisers, Jmpérieuse and 
Warspite, are making good progress. Of 
unarmoured vessels there are only four 
which require mention, and they are 
all of the same class. Of these the 
Amphion is being advanced satisfac- 
torily at Pembroke, while the Leander, 
Arethusa, and Phaeton are promised to 
be delivered within the year by the con- 
tractor, a promise which was renewed 
within a few days of the present time. I 
have thus exhausted the list of ships in 
progress, and I turn to the ‘‘ fresh woods 
and pastures new” of which my right 
hon. Predecessor accorded the Com- 
mittee a glimpse a few months ago. 
The first element in the new projects of 
the Board of Admiralty for this year is 
the Benbow, for which vessel tenders 
have recently been invited. 

Sm JOHN HAY: Is the Benbow to 
be built by contract ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL- BANNERMAN : 
Yes ; she will be built by contract. Iam 
going now carefully through the state- 
ments of my rigat hon. Friend and Prede- 
cessor. The Benbow, as is well known, will 
be of the same type as the Collingwood, 
Rodney, and Howe, but she will differ from 
her sisters in having somewhat stronger 
armour on her barbettes, and she, in 
common with the Rodney and Howe, will 
carry four 60-ton guns, as against four 
43-ton guns in the Collingwood. The 
Rodney, Howe, and Benbow will carry 
the larger gun, but the Benbow will be 
5 feet longer than the others, and her 
weight will be 10,000 tons, as against 
9,600 in the Rodney and Howe, and 
9,150 in the Collingwood. Besides the 
Benbow, which is to be built by contract, 
it was announced that two new iron- 
clads would be laid down in the Dock- 
yard ; but as little more than a beginning 
was intended to be made upon the ships 
within this year, there has been ample 
time for the deliberate consideration of 
their type. I am not, however, pre- 
pared to state any decision on the subject 
at which the Board has arrived; and I 
think the Committee will agree that 
when we have had so recently, for the 
first time, an experience on a great 
scale of the qualities, and a test, it may 
be, of the weaknesses and defects of our 
fighting ships, it is only prudent to await 
full details of the result of that experience 
before proceeding to lay down any new 
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vessels of that degree of importance. 
The Admiralty look to the opinions of 
the officers commanding our ships in the 
East as likely to throw a most instructive 
light on many problems of practical 
Naval construction, and thus it is that on 
this point—as to the type of the new 
ships to be laid down—I have no com- 
munication at present to make to the 
Committee. The final determination 
has not yet been made. One other item 
in the programme disclosed by my right 
hon. Predecessor remains for me to 
notice. With a graphic power which 
belongs to him, in common with few 
other Members of this House, he de- 
scribed the designs of a new protected 
torpedo ship, and excited the inte- 
rest in it of all who heard him. It is 
now proposed to build, with but slight 
alteration, from the design laid before 
the Committee by my right hon. Friend, 
two such vessels—one at Chatham, and 
one by contract—the latter taking the 
place of a corvette, whose building by 
contract was in the original programme. 
In the present experimental state of 
torpedo armament, it is thought ad- 
visable that these two vesssels should 
be capable of carrying either a heavy 
armament of guns, or alternatively a 
very powerful torpedo armament and 
lighter guns. The principal features of 
the design remain as described—that is 
to say, there is a strong armour deck 
near the water-line of a hog-back shape, 
protecting the magazines and machinery 
and steering apparatus, while, above 
this, there will be comfortable accommo- 
dation for the crew. There will be a 
comparatively large coal capacity. Their 
speed will be from 16 to 17 knots, they 
will have twin screws, and will depend 
on steam alone for propulsion. The es- 
timated cost of each of these vessels is 
about two-thirds of the ascertained cost 
of the Polyphemus. The dimensions, I 
may explain, will be nearly those of the 
Leander class, but in point of protection 
there isa great superiority. There is but 
one other matter which I have to bring 
before the Committee. The Committee 
are, no doubt, aware of the character of 
the four vessels of the Cyclops class, 
which were built about 12 years ago for 
the purpose of harbour and coast de- 
fence. They are powerful and effective 
ships for that purpose ; but in the Report 
of the Committee of Designs in 1871, a 
doubt was expressed as to their being 
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safe to go to sea in all weathers. I am 
not going to enter into the contested 
question whether this doubt is fully 
justified or not; but the Admiralty have 
resolved to add to one of these vessels a 
light super-structure, in accordance with 
the recommendations of the Committee 
of Designs, so as to increase her stability, 
and, therefore, her general usefulness 
for sea service. These are all the state- 
ments I have to submit to the Committee. 
I have put them as briefly as I could. 
They complete our proposals for the 
year; and the Admiralty believe that 
their proposals for the year, carried out 
and modified as I have explained, 
promise a substantial increase to the 
strength of the Navy, and will do much 
to maintain that great Service in the 
position which it ought to occupy, as 
being really, to so large an extent, the 
groundwork of the security, the con- 
fidence, and the pride of this country. 
Of course, if there are any questions 
which any hon. Gentleman wishes to 
put, or any further details required, I 
will give them to the best of my ability ; 
but I have described the main features 
of the several vessels, so far as they 
have not been described before. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I have listened 
with interest to the exceedingly modest 
statement of my hon. Friend, who has 
recently joined the Admiralty, and who 
is naturally not inclined to give any 
very florid account of the work in which 
the Department is engaged. This is 
really the most important’ Vote of the 
whole year, and I cannot help express- 
ing my regret that it should be discussed 
in a thin House at 9 o’clock, on the 
evening of the Ist of August. It would 
almost appear as if, in the judgment of 
the House of Commons, the adequate 
provision for the material of the Navy 
is not a subject of very great im- 
portance. I myself feel very strongly 
indeed that in the future no circum- 
stances should be allowed to permit so 
serious a delay as has taken place in the 
discussion of the Navy Estimates in the 
last two years. I do not at all blame 
the Government for what has occurred ; 
but there can be no doubt that it 
is a matter of very serious concern 
to the country that these discussions 
should be rendered almost useless 
by delaying them till this period of 
the Session, when all the interest has 
been worn out, and a large number of 
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Members who ought to take an interest 
in the question are away. I trust that, 
under any circumstances, whatever may 
happen in future, we may have these 
Estimates. discussed at a period when 
they can be discussed with advantage 
to the country. Nearly one-half of the 
year has now passed and we are discuss- 
ing the Navy Estimates, which should 
have been fairly checked, if there was 
any reason to check them, by the opinion 
of the House long ago. It would not 
be possible now for the Admiralty to 
take advantage of any discussion that 
may occur. They are obliged to go for- 
ward with the work they have taken in 
hand, and five months of the year having 
gone they now come to us for the money, 
which, of course, must be given to them, 
for the Public Service. My hon. Friend 
the Secretary to the Admiralty has made 
some statements to which I am anxious 
to call attention. He has stated that 
the Ajax and the Agamemnon will be 
finished this year. I am _ exceedingly 
glad to hear that that is the case, for 
our reserves are not, I think, such as 
would justify a longer delay in the com- 
pletion of any vessel which would add 
to the strength of the Navy, or which 
would be available in a time of war. I 
think it must be felt by my hon. Friend 
opposite that we are now reaching a 
condition in which it becomes a matter 
of concern, whether, if we are to be 
engaged in a war, we might not find 
some difficulty in supplying the places 
of disabled ships. We have, it is true, 
the Devastation, the Dreadnought, and the 
Neptune at Portsmouth ready for sea, 
and the Ajax and Agamemnon at Chat- 
ham, which ought also to be ready for 
sea. There has been a delay with re- 
gard to the sighting of the guns of the 
latter vessels which is totally unex- 
plained, and which has been much 
greater than could have been expected. 
Then there are several ships which are 
in a state of disrepair, and which could 
not be put to sea for some months, pro- 
bably a year or two. The five vessels 
I have named are all that are available 
in case it was necessary to send an iron- 
clad fleet to sea immediately, and there 
is not, therefore, such a provision, or 
such a reserve as is desirable for a 
country like this. The point to which 
I am anxious to draw attention is that 
there has been very great delay in the 
completion of those ships. This is a 
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point which was driven home to me 
constantly when I was in Office, and it 
is a point which I am now anxious to 
drive home to my hon. Friend and the 
Board of Admiralty. I know it is a 
matter of extreme difficulty to get a ship 
completed. It is an easy matter to build 
the hull of a ship. It is possible to build 
ton after ton of hull without delay ; you 
have only got to settle upon the design, 
to employ a large number of men, and 
you can add ton upon ton to your build- 
ing programme without the slightest 
stint. The delay takes place when you 
have launched the ship and are talking 
about her guns, when you have not 
quite made up your mind as what the 
magazine requirements will be, and 
when you are in correspondence with 
the War Department as to the charge 
for the guns. So it goes on week after 
week and month after month, and the 
ship remains incomplete, and will remain 
incomplete, unless a very positive will 
is exercised, and unless some particular 
individual is made personally responsible 
for the speedy and absolute completion of 
the ship. Inthe programme for 1881-2 
—that is to say, last year’s programme 
—we were promised that these two 
ships—the Ajaz and the Agamemnon— 
should be completed. I do not blame 
my hon. Friend opposite, nor the Go- 
vernment; but it is a grave matter 
when the House comes to consider that 
these ships may be wanted, and wanted 
immediately. We were promised that 
they should be completed some time 
ago, and they are not now ready for 
sea. The absence of these ships from 
the Effective List is the same thing as 
if they had never been in existence at 
all for the purposes of an immediate 
war. If a ship is not ready you 
cannot call it a ship on the Effective 
List, and the Service is short by 
these ships of its proper strength—a 
strength which only appears upon paper. 
I have looked at the Estimates of last 
year, and I find that the Ajax and the 
Agamemnon were promised to be com- 
pleted; but the statement put in our 
hands of the work still to be done 
shows that 17 per cent of the work on 
the dgamemnon, and 27 per cent on the 
Ajax, remains to be completed. And 
this percentage is, as I have already 
said, the kind of work which is the 
most important, and which takes the 
longest time possible to complete, such 
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as the fittings and the armament. It 
takes weeks sometimes to get a deci- 
sion upon one particular item, and it 
often happens that the work already 
done has to be undone and done again. 
It is this kind of delay which I am 
anxious to press home upon my hon. 
Friend; and I repeat that it is work 
which should be undertaken by an in- 
dividual, which individual should be 
made responsible for the completion of 
the ship by a given time. I think I am 
speaking in the presence of hon. Mem- 
bers who understand the application of 
that sort of principle to works of con- 
struction. 1 say nothing about the 
Polyphemus, because, undoubtedly, the 
Tolyphemus is a vessel of an entirely 
experimental character, and a delay in 
her completion might reasonably occur. 
Whether she proves to be a success or 
not yet remains to be seen—at present 
she is only an experiment. She is new 
in every respect and in every degree. 
I am responsible for the adoption of the 
design of that vessel, which may or 
may not turn out a success, although I 
hope she will. Whether it turns out 
one or the other, I hold that it was 
the duty of the Admiralty to make the 
experiment, to trust to their scientific 
advisers, and to put complete faith in 
them, after informing themselves as well 
as they could. Undoubtedly, an experi- 
ment of the kind must frequently be 
made for the advantage of the Service, 
and I have no doubt it will fully justify 
the expenditure which has been incurred. 
I will, therefore, make no remark upon 
the delay in the case of the Polyphemus, 
because it was purely an experimental 
vessel. But when I come to other ques- 
tions, I confess I look at them with 
something of alarm. I think my hon. 
Friend and the Admiralty will see that 
they have not been restricted in regard 
to money, as far as the House of Com- 
mons is concerned. I am glad to see 
that the Admiralty have taken an ad- 
ditional £280,000 on their Vote this 
year. Last year they estimated for 
£10,320,000, but now they have in- 
creased the amount to £10,600,000, the 
difference being £280,000 to the good. 
I think that the Admiralty have done 
well in taking more money; but my 
complaint is, that they have not carried 
out their programme in one important 
respect. They have not finished those 
ships which they should have done, in 
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order fairly to compiete their programme 
in building iron-clads as well as un- 
armoured ships. They have delayed some 
of the armoured ships, such as the Ajar 
and Agamemnon ; but my great complaint 
is with regard to the delay which has 
taken place in reference to the repairs. I 
will take the Return of the ships which 
has been laid on the Table within the 
last day or two. Ido not speak of the 
valuable Return of my right hon. and 
gallant Friend behind me (Sir John 
Hay), but the Return of tue state of the 
Navy for 1882-3, and I will begin at 
the beginning. I find it was proposed, 
according to this Return, that the Auda- 
cious should be completed in August, 
1882. But if I turn to the Estimates 
for 1881-2, I find that the Audacious was 
promised to be completed by March, 
1882. It is not completed, and a power- 
ful vessel of 6,000 tons displacement, 
and 14 guns armament, is not avail- 
able for the Public Service at the 
present moment. I think the under- 
taking of the Admiralty ought to have 
been carried out. No doubt, I shall 
be told that some other ship has been 
completed in place of the Audacious ; but 
the real effect of the delay has been 
that this vessel and many others are 
struck out of the effective strength of the 
Navy at the present time, and thus a con- 
siderable reduction in its total strength 
has been made compared with what it 
was two years ago. That is the point 
I am anxious to place clearly before 
my hon. Friend. Then, as io the Belle- 
rophon, the Government promised in 
their Revised Estimates, presented in 
May, 1880, that she should be com- 
pleted in July, 1881. Last year the 
present Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant stated that she had been 
delayed by reason of the breech-loading 
guns ; and now we are told that she will 
be completed in March, 1883. That 
promise may be no more fulfilled than 
the promise of last year. The Jnvincidle 
was repaired, but I will pass that over. 
I come next to the Rupert. The Rupert 
is a vessel of which we were promised 
that 55 per cent, or more than half, 
should be completed by the 31stof March, 
1882. She has not been touched up to 
the present time ; not a single hand has 
been put upon her, or, at all events, no 
effective work of any kind whatever 
towards her repair has yet been under- 
taken. I venture to doubt whether the 
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work on that vessel can be finished by 
the 31st of March, 1883, even if taken 
in hand immediately. I myself do not 
think it can. Then I come to the Shan- 
non, which has been standing for repairs 
for some considerable time. No under- 
taking or promise has been made this 
year with regard to that very useful and 
handy vessel. The Shannon is one of 
the best vessels for certain service in the 
Navy. When there was some doubt as 
to the state of our relations in the China 
Seas, the Shannon was sent there through 
the Suez Canal, and from the China Seas, 
after remaining there for some time, she 
went to the Pacific, and did good service 
there. It is a great misfortune that a 
ship like the Shannon should remain un- 
repaired for more than a year, and I 
hope the engagement of the Admiralty 
will be carried out so far as this ship is 
concerned. Then I come to the Active, 
which was promised to be completed by 
the 3lst of March last, and which we 
are now told will, in all probability, be 
completed in September this year. Now, 
I think it is of very great importance to 
bear in mind the fact that we were pro- 
mised that these vessels should be in an 
effective state at this time. There is 
next the Rover. She was promised to 
be completed in 1881; then by the 31st 
of March, 1882, and we are now told 
she will probably be completed by Oc- 
tober next. Then comes the Opal, and 
next the Sapphire, both of which were 
promised to be completed by 31st March, 
1882; but neither of them is complete at 
the present moment. They are, how- 
ever, promised in December. I pass now 
toa ship which, if she were now effec- 
tive, would, in all probability, be doing 
the greatest possible service to the coun- 
try. I am speaking of the Himalaya. 
She, as we all know, is a most useful 
ship. She was promised to be completed 
by the 31st of March, 1882; but we are 
now told she will probably be completed 
in October next. In going through these 
reports my sole object is to show that 
there has been a very considerable and 
serious delay, if not an absolute cessation 
of progress, in the matter of repairs, the 
result of which is that, at the present 
time, the strength of the Navy is a great 
deal less than the country supposes it to 
be, or has a right to expect. I do not 
ask that a single ship should be repaired 
which is not worthy of repair, or which 
it is not intended to keep in repair as a 
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thoroughly useful vessel; but I wish to 
enforce the principle already laid down 
more than once in the course of the dis- 
cussions upon the Navy Estimates that 
if a vessel is intended to be kept in the 
Service, if she is recognized as a tho- 
roughly serviceable ship, she ought not 
to be left unavailable for a single day 
beyond the actual necessities of the 
case. But it seems to me a mistaken 
and, if I may say so, a remarkably 
short-sighted policy to allow a valu- 
able ship to be laid up in harbour, 
say, at Devonport or Portsmouth for 
a long period, during which she is 
sure to be deteriorating from exposure 
and other causes which are known to 
everybody connected with ships, when 
it is intended at some future time to 
take her in hand for repairs. Leaving 
out of the question altogether that the 
vessels of the kind I am referring to are, 
perhaps, worth £300,000 or £400,000 
each, and that there is, consequently, a 
considerable loss in interest of money 
while they remain unavailable, there is 
ultimately an actual increase of expendi- 
ture caused by leaving them unrepaired. 
It is perfectly well known that vessels, 
if left for any length of time in a state 
of disrepair, will get daily, monthly, and 
yearly into a worse condition, and that 
their repairs in consequence will cost 
much more than if they had been taken 
in hand at once. I have no doubt I 
shall be told that the exigencies of the 
Service have compelled the Dockyard 
authorities to take in hand other ships 
which have come in for repair, and to 
deal with them rather than with the 
vessels to which I am now directing 
attention; but I venture to impress 
upon the Committee that if this system 
be pursued, we shall have such an 
arrear of repairs as will place us in a 
position similar to that in which we 
found ourselves in 1873, when my right 
hon. Friend the Member for Ripon 
(Mr. Goschen) was First Lord. At that 
period, I believe, my right hon. Friend 
was almost obliged to stop shipbuilding 
—the building of armour-clad vessels 
falling to about 3,000 or 4,000 tons or 
less, simply because he had no ships to 
use as reliefs. You must not lose sight of 
the fact that the number of vessels that 
require to be repaired will also increase. 
You will probably next year have to 
take in hand the Alexandra, which has 
been in commission six or seven years ; 
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you will have the Jron Duke coming 
home from China, after an absence of 
four years, as well as the Zriumph from 
the Pacific, besides others which were 
added to your list of vessels requiring 
repairs; and, further than that, other 
ships will have to be found to take their 
places, or the strength of the Navy will 
be very considerably reduced. But I 
have some further observations to make 
upon this subject. My right hon. Friend 
the present Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland (Mr. Trevelyan), 
speaking on the 16th of August last 
year, said— 

‘“‘The Shah and one other iron-clad which 
are under repairs will be completed this year. 
. . . . Finding that there was money to spare, 
owing to the slow progress made with the 
cruisers in private yards, we have thought it 
right to apply that money to the repairs of the 
Raleigh, and an order has been given for sup- 
plying her with new engines and boilers. The 
Black Prince and her consort are engaging the 
attention of the Admiralty, who are considering 
the best use that can be made of those vessels, 
and whether it is not desirable to convert them 
into very powerful and swift cruisers by fitting 
them with new engines..... Provision has 
been made for placing 103 6-inch guns on board 
a number of our corvettes and gun-boats, and 
the Shah and the Raleigh will be furnished with 
a full broadside of these beautiful weapons.” — 
[8 Hansard, cclxyv. 79-83.] 


That statement was made just before the 
Prorogation last year, and we all sepa- 
rated believing that arrangements were 
made for repairing the Shah and the 
Raleigh. But the next thing we heard 
was that it had been decided not to 
repair the Shah and the Raleigh at all. 
I want to know what became of the 
original decision of the Admiralty with 
regard to the Raleigh, as distinctly stated 
by my right hon. Friend last year when 
he said—‘‘ An order has been given for 
supplying her with new engines and 
boilers;’’ what has become of the order ; 
who had the order, and how is it that 
the engagement has not been carried 
out? How is it that the engagement 
with Parliament which my right hon. 
Friend entered into has been totally dis- 
regarded, and that we are now told that 
nothing is to be done at present with 
the Shah and the Raleigh? In this 
matter we have been left entirely in the 
dark ; all we know with regard to these 
two vessels is that they are awaiting re- 
pair; but no information of any kind is 
given with regard to them. Well, Sir, 
Ihave made some calculation of the effect 
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of the policy which has been pursued by 
the Admiralty. I put out of the ques- 
tion the Black Prince, which vessel we 
were led to believe the Admiralty looked 
upon favourably last year as a cruiser. 
My right hon. Friend said distinctly 
with regard to this vessel that they were 
considering the proposal to put new 
engines and boilers into her, to reduce 
her armament, and make her what I 
think she would prove to be—a fast 
cruiser, or a vessel available for any 
service on which such ships are em- 
ployed. She would, in all probability, 
with new engines and boilers, have a 
speed which would enable her to overhaul 
any ordinary cruiser, and she could carry, 
if she were properly handled and pro- 
perly weighted, a véry large supply of 
coal; at all events, we were led to be- 
lieve that that was the opinion of the 
Admiralty. Well, Sir, a ship of that 
character has dropped out of the list 
altogether, and it becomes necessary to 
consider how she is to be replaced. But, 
putting her aside, as I said before, the 
calculation I have made of the effect of 
the policy pursued by the Admiralty is 
as follows. The Jtesistance, Shannon, 
Audacious, Bellerophon, and the Rupert 
give, of armoured ships, a total of 30,660 
tons. That more than equals the tor- 
nage of incomplete ships added to the 
Navy in recent years, the completion of 
which is a matter of so much difficulty. 
Then we come to the unarmoured ships 
promised to be repaired, and which would 
now have been effective had the engage- 
ments of the Admiralty been kept. 
These vessels represent a total of 34,823 
tons, and they were engaged to be re- 
paired by the 3lst of March last; but 
they still remain for repair, the promise 
made with respect to them not having 
been performed. Then my hon. Friend 
has given me a list of the vessels which 
properly dropped out of the Effective 
List during the last two years, and these 
represent a total of 25,749 tons. The 
Admiralty have built, in two years, of 
armoured ships 19,271 tons, and of un- 
armoured ships 16,000 tons. My con- 
tention is, therefore, that the policy of 
delaying repairs seriously weakens the 
strength of the Service, and that it re- 
quires the most grave consideration. I 
now pass to the question of guns. My 
right hon. Friend the present Chief 
Secretary for Ireland said, on the before- 
mentioned occasion, in the course of 
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his statement upon the Navy Esti- 
mates— 

‘When the present Government acceded to 
power we found a 43-ton gun in course of 
manufacture at Woolwich; but we did not find 
any of that competition to which my right hon. 
Friend opposite refers, but which, had he re- 
mained at the Admiralty, would, no doubt, have 
been set on foot ina short time. The very first 
act of the present Government was to set this 
all essential enterprize on foot, and on the 
24th of May the War Office wrote to Sir 
William Armstrong, inviting him to send a 43- 
ton gun to Woolwich for experiment. He ac- 
cepted this proposal, but asked for 10 months to 
complete the task, so heavy and complicated is 
even the preliminary business in connection 
with the adoption of a great gun.” —[Jbid. 81-2.] 


But previously to this statement, in 
answer to a Question which I put to him 
in the House on the 28th of April, my 
right hon. Friend said— 

“The breech-loading guns which will be 
supplied for the service of the Navy during the 
present financial year will be eight 9°2-inch 
18-ton guns, four 8-inch 11}-ton guns, and 103 
6-inch 4-ton guns.’’ —[3 Hansard, cclx. 1320.] 


This statement was made more than 
once by my right hon. Friend in reply 
to Questions, and it was repeatedly con- 
firmed by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for War. Well, Sir, 
I will ask how many of these 9°2-inch 
or 18-ton breech-loading guns, of which 
eight were promised ; how many 11}-ton 
guns, of which eight were promised ; 
and how many 4-ton guns, of which 103 
were promised, have been received into 
the Service during the year ending on 
the 3lst of March last? This was an 
engagement seriously entered into with 
the House at atime when it was capable 
of being fultilled—that is to say, in 
April, 1881—and I am anxious to know 
how many of the very important and 
useful guns in question have been placed 
on board Her Majesty’s ships. The 
Committee has been told that a very 
considerable number of new guns are 
provided for in the Estimates of this 
year. I ask whether these are in addi- 
tion to the 119 guns which were promised 
to be delivered by the 31st of March last, 
or whether the 119 guns to which I have 
referred are included in the figures of 
the present year’s Estimates? My 
hon. Friend in charge of the Estimates 
(Mr. Campbell-Bannerman), having been 
at the War Office, is, no doubt, able to 
furnish the Committee with full informa- 
tion on this point, because the War 
Department has the privilege of sup- 
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plying the Navy with guns. But Iam 
also exceedingly anxious to know whe- 
ther the 43-ton gun which has been in 
course of construction for many years is 
now finally approved ; whether the trials 
have been satisfactory; whether, for 
endurance, penetration, and range it 
has satisfied all the authorities; whe- 
ther the Navy itself is satisfied with 
the gun; and whether the conditions 
that were necessary to their reception by 
the Conqueror, which is to be finished 
during this financial year, have been 
complied with? I am sure my hon. 
Friend will see the desirability of having . 
the gun approved as soon as possible, 
otherwise the ship which is to carry it 
will not be finished by the 31st of March 
next. I have had some experience of 
the delays that take place in connec- 
tion with new guns and armament; 
and I shall be exceedingly surprised— 
very pleasantly surprised indeed—if it 
has been found possible to settle upon a 
gun thoroughly to the satisfaction of 
those who are responsible for receiving 
it into the Service, because, as my hon. 
Friend will understand, the Navy is 
as much responsible for the weapons it 
makes use of as the Army Department 
is for supplying them. The Admiralty 
is not justified in receiving a weapon 
into the Service, however great may 
be the authority which offers it to 
them, unless that weapon has met with 
the approval of every officer respon- 
sible for its being put on board. There- 
fore, I ask, what is the position of 
this 43-ton gun? Has it really been 
completed ; is it an approved gun which 
the Navy is prepared to receive, or is it 
only at present an experimental gun; 
is ita gun from which other experiments 
are to proceed, and other designs be 
produced, and which may, perhaps, re- 
sult in the construction of a gun a year 
or two hence, intended to be taken into 
the Service and made permanently use- 
ful? A few years ago, when I was in 
the place now occupied by my hon. 
Friend, I ventured to lay down the prin- 
ciple that it was essential that the Ser- 
vice should obtain the best gun that 
could be completed within a reasonable 
time ; it appeared to me then, and it 
appears to me still, out of the question 
to wait for the best gun which scientific 
men can produce in an unlimited time, 
because the result of that must be that 
a large number of our vessels will re- 
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main unarmed for want of guns to put 
into them, and, consequently, of no use 
to the country. For these reasons it 
seemed to me right that there should be 
some limited period fixed within which 
the selection might be made, and within 
which those who were responsible for 
deciding on the design of a gun should 
come to their conclusion, and then pro- 
duce, for the consideration of the De- 
partment, the best possible gun that 
could be constructed upon that design. 
I have a very strong desire to see what 
I have often spoken of as a genuine 
. competition in the production of guns 
—that is to say, a competition between 
the Government Factory on the one 
hand, and anyone who is capable of 
producing a gun on the other. When 
an individual capable of producing a 
gun has presented himself, I suggest 
that he should enter into an arrange- 
ment which would leave him without any 
return for his experiment or speculation 
if his gun failed to equal that produced 
at the Government Factory; on the other 
hand, let it be clearly understood that 
if, at least, the gun is equal to that pro- 
duced in the Factory, its acceptance 
shall be insured. I believe that, upon 
these conditions, men of enterprize would 
be induced to enter upon the desired 
experiments, and that genuine compe- 
tition would result, the private manu- 
facturer having a reasonable chance of 
reward for his enterprize and expendi- 
ture; whereas, if you ask for designs, 
give directions, and require the perform- 
ance of these mechanical experiments 
upon the lines which have already been 
laid down by the Department, the re- 
verse will be the result. I do not know 
what are the conditions insisted upon in 
the case of Sir William Armstrong; but 
I think I am correct in saying that we 
are still without the guns intended for 
the ships I have named, and that no 
decision has been arrived at, notwith- 
standing the very long time which has 
elapsed. Now, there is one circumstance 
in connection with guns of this kind 
which must be taken very seriously into 
account—that is to say, the very great 
shortening of the life of the gun, which 
is proved to have resulted from the in- 
creased changes to which, in order to 
secure the necessary results, it has to be 
very properly subjected. I do not refer 
to what we have an imperfect knowledge 
of, but to a fact within our knowledge, 
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when I remind the Committee that two 
of the guns on board one of the vessels 
that went to Alexandria have suffered 
damage from the cause I have described. 
I am only expressing the opinion of 
persons well informed upon this subject 
when I say that the great temperature 
and force developed will determine the 
life of a gun within a shorter period of 
time than is generally supposed, and it 
is conceivable that a certain limited 
number of rounds may render it no 
longer possible to use the gun on the 
same conditions as before. It may be 
possible to re-tube it; but five or six 
years’ work, even with practice charges, 
may result in such injury to the gun 
that it will be no longer serviceable. I 
am not now merely speaking of that 
which may occur, but of what has 
occurred; and, therefore, I say there is 
no substantial reason for delaying the 
adoption of the best gun that can be 
obtained within a reasonable period. 
Because, when it is known that a gun 
will, in all probability, be worn out in 
five, six, or seven years, the wits of the 
mechanic will be exercised with great 
advantage to the Public Service in de- 
signing a still better gun; and by the 
time he has completed his work the 
existing gun will be worn out, and we 
shall then be able to avail ourselves of 
the new design. I regard it as a very 
grave matter that these guns, as I am 
informed, are not now ready for the 
Service, and that the ships for which 
they are intended, and which were to be 
completed within this year or the be- 
ginning of next, will probably be con- 
siderably delayed, because the guns 
themselves are not ready. Sir, I hope 
the importance of the subject will be 
regarded as a sufficient excuse for having 
taken up so much of the time of the 
Committee. In concluding, I will just 
recapitulate the points to which I have 
drawn attention. I am anxious to re- 
ceive some assurance—first, that this 
question of guns will receive most serious 
and effective consideration at the hands 
of Her Majesty’s Government and the 
Admiralty, and next, that the promised 
repairs of the vessels I have referred to 
will be completed within the time now 
remaining. I also wish for information 
with regard to the Black Prinee—as to 
whether the suggestion made by the late 
Secretary to the Admiralty last year will 
be adopted or abandoned ; and I desire 
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to know, also, whether the Raleigh and 
the Shah are to remain in their present 
condition? Finally, I wish to know 
generally whether the Admiralty fully 
realize the importance of at once taking 
into dock for repair those good and ser- 
viceable ships which can be made effi- 
cient for the Public Service hereafter ? 
Str EDWARD REED said, he ob- 
jected to the practice of passing com- 
pliments freely between the opposite 
Benches on these occasions as destructive 
to Parliamentary criticism ; but the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite had made a 
speech which he considered in every part 
of it to be most valuable, because it con- 
sisted entirely of sound and just criticism 
without any admixture of exaggeration 
or Party bias. The speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman was listened to with the 
attention which it merited, because it 
afforded an example of the tone of de- 
bate which, he believed, all hon. Mem. 
bers were most anxious to see adopted 
when Naval matters were under con- 
sideration. He would like to make a 
passing remark upon an observation 
which fell from the hon. Member for 
Sunderland (Mr. Gourley). The hon. 
Member had spoken of our ‘‘ obsolete 
ships,” and, in doing that, he seemed to 
have fallen into the very bad habit 
which obtained both in that House and 
throughout the country of speaking of 
every ship which was not of the most 
recent type as an obsolete vessel. But 
he would remind the Committee of the 
fact that in the recent attack upon the 
forts at Alexandria, very efficient and 
valuable services were rendered by the 
Monarch and the Invincible, and other ships 
of their date, and that. these vessels were 
sent into action for the purpose of 
achieving a public object with exactly 
the same readiness and confidence as to 
their fitness to undertake the work as 
were the other vessels of more recent 
construction. He held it to be both un- 
sound and improper criticism to be con- 
tinually representing to the country and 
the world that every one of our ships 
not of recent type was obsolete. On 
the contrary, he believed, there were 
very few iron-clad ships which came 
properly within this category. The right 
hon. Gentleman had dwelt with very 
great weight upon the shortcomings of 
the present Board of Admiralty in the 
matter of repairs to our ships, and had 
dealt with that subject very much in the 
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same manner as he (Sir Edward Reed) 
had dealt with the shortcomings of the 
Board under the late Administration 
with regard to the building of ships. 
He was glad that they were at last be- 
coming conscious of the fact that Boards 
of Admiralty did not exist simply for 
the purpose of obtaining from Parlia- 
ment a certain sum of money year after 
year, but that they existed in order that 
they might maintain the Navy in an 
efficient state for the service of the coun- 
try. The right hon. Gentleman had 
very properly drawn attention to the 
error of allowing a number of useful 
vessels to remain for a length of time in 
our ports without repair; and, whatever 
excuse might be offered by the Admiralty 
for the existing state of affairs, the thing 
itself was absolutely indefensible. He 
could not understand how any respon- 
sible Minister could allow a considerable 
number of vessels, whether iron-clad or 
unarmoured, to remain for months or 
years altogether in a state of disrepair 
without making any attempt whatever 
to bring them into a state of efficiency. 
It seemed to him that the First Lord of 
the Admiralty who should be in Office 
when the country was involved in war, 
and discover that a large portion of the 
Navy was lying in a state of unreadiness 
in our harbours, without taking imme- 
diate steps to remedy that state of things, 
would be and ought to be regarded very 
much as a traitor to the country, because 
he held Office for the very purpose of 
keeping the Navy ina state of efficiency. 
The hon. Gentleman in charge of the 
Estimates would, no doubt, be able to 
adduce very strong excuses on behalf of 
the Admiralty for not having carried out 
the repairs of the iron-clads referred to 
by the right hon. Gentleman opposite. 
Now, that was a moment when he, for 
one, regretted that there was no First 
Lord in that House with whom they 
could debate this question, because, not- 
withstanding the great ability and ex- 
perience of the two hon. Gentlemen 
below him who represented the Admi- 
ralty, he could not help feeling that 
neither of them possessed that weight 
in the Government to be able to shape 
and carry out a policy of their own ina 
matter of this kind. The consequence 
of this was that, although they might 
agree with the criticisms of the action of 
the Board which had been made in the 
course of the evening, they would be 
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unable to give effect to their views. 
Nevertheless, they occupied very re- 
sponsible posts, and he had no doubt if 
they could be made to feel that the 
House was determined to require the 
Board of Admiralty to maintain the 
Navy in a state of efficiency, they would 
be able, at least, to convey a forecast of 
that fact to the mind of the present First 
Lord. He wished, of course, to add 
that, in his opinion, all criticism on the 
points raised should, under present cir- 
cumstances, be controlled by prudence. 
At present the amount voted for the 
Navy was, roughly speaking, a fixed 
sum year after year; and the effect of 
that was that each succeeding Adminis- 
tration found itself, after the payment of 
the non-effective charges, without money 
for carrying out a reasonable programme 
at all; and so we had one Administra- 
tion neglecting the building programme 
put before Parliament, as he ventured 
to say was the case when his right hon. 
Friend opposite was in Office, and an- 
other, when a change of Government 
took place, admirably carrying out the 
building programme, but neglecting the 
repairs. This was due to the simple 
fact that neither Administration had 
enough money to pay for both building 
and repairs ; and it raised the question 
whether any Administration was entitled 
to come down to that House and ask for 
sums of money which were insufficient 
to maintain the Navy in a state of effi- 
ciency. He was disposed next year to 
move a Resolution in that House which, 
he ‘om would receive the support of 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, and of a good 
many Members on that side of the 
House, tending to bring the Govern- 
ment of the day to account for 
bringing forward insufficient Estimates 
and neglecting to maintain the Naval 
Service in an efficient state. He 
thought the Opposition might be ap- 
pealed to to vote for a Motion of this 
kind; at any rate, it was worthy of their 
consideration, because the system which 
was going on year after year amounted 
to absolute imposture, inasmuch as the 
men who framed the various Naval pro- 
grammes laid before Parliament knew 
perfectly well when they were presented 
that they could not be carried out with 
the money at their disposal. Having 
spoken thus frankly on the subjects of 
shipbuildingand repairs, he wished, with 
equal candour, to say a few words in 
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praise of the statement of the Secretary 
to the Admiralty in introducing the 
Navy Estimates. The hon. Gentleman 
had, he thought, shown an appreciation 
of what the Committee of the House 
naturally desired to have—that was to 
say, information as to the ships which 
the Government proposed to build. He 
(Sir Edward Reed) had never in that 
House entered upon any small criticisms 
in connection with the Service; and al- 
though there were a great number of 
things done in the Navy at the present 
time which he heartily disapproved, 
most of them were matters of secondary 
importance, and, as such, he did not re- 
gard them as fit subjects for Parliamen- 
tary criticism. Moreover, at this period 
of the year, he should not discuss at any 
great length even the larger subjects 
which presented themselves for consi- 
deration. It had been said of the Poly- 
phemus that she was an experimental 
ship. He believed she had been expe- 
rimental at every stage, and the chances 
were that she would remain so to the 
end. Now they were informed that the 
Admiralty were going to build two ad- 
ditional torpedo vessels ; but it appeared 
that they were undecided as to whether 
these vessels would be armed with an 
armament of guns or with an armament 
of torpedoes. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
It is not at all that the Admiralty are 
undecided. The vessels are what may 
be called alternative vessels in this re- 
spect—that when they are finished they 
may have a perponderating torpedo ar- 
mament or a preponderating gun arma- 
ment. 

Srr EDWARD REED said, he was 
very glad to hear that, in any event, 
they would carry some guns; and he 
took that opportunity of remarking 
what he had already had occasion to say 
on former occasions—namely, that of all 
the foolish things that this country could 
do in connection with the Navy, that of 
abandoning the armament of guns was, 
perhaps, the most foolish. On a former 
occasion, when his hon. Friend (Sir 
Thomas Brassey) was in favour of sub- 
stituting torpedoes and rams for guns, 
he pointed out that for every shot fired 
from British men-of-war at ships, a 
thousand shots were fired at the shore. 
What he wished the Committee to un- 
derstand from this was, that guns, and 
not torpedoes or rams, were necessary 
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for attacking the coast defences of the 
enemy. A torpedo ship would have 
been of no use whatever in the recent 
attack on the forts at Alexandria; and 
although he concurred in the opinion 
that it was right to build the Polyphe- 
mus, he was most anxious to use any 
little influence he might possess by way 
of restraining anything like a large mul- 
tiplication of vessels of that class, at the 
expense of vessels armed with guns. 
He regarded the principle which he ad- 
vocated as essential at all times, but 
particularly so when it was known that 
the authorities had not sufficient money 
to enable them to carry on the Service 
in a manner that would insure its com- 
plete efficiency. His hon. Friend the 
Secretary to the Admiralty had referred 
to the vessels of the Cyclops class, which, 
he said, were about to undergo some al- 
terations, with a view to render them 
more seaworthy. But he would remind 
the Committee that the vessels which 
were built after this type were never de- 
signed for sea-going purposes at all. 
The first vessel of the kind was the Cer- 
berus, which was built for the Austra- 
lian Government, and was bought by 
them for the specific purpose of fighting 
on inland waters, and defending the 
approaches to Melbourne; and there 
was, therefore, not the slightest neces- 
sity for her being a sea-going vessel. 
The question then presented itself—how 
came we to build four vessels of that 
type? He did not agree at all with the 
adoption of the Cerberus type of vessels 
for the defence of our coasts; on the 
contrary, he held that for this purpose 
sea-going ships were necessary—that, in 
fact, the coasts of England could not be 
defended with vessels that could not go 
outside. The reason, however, why the 
vessels of this type were built was that 
the Franco-German War had broken 
out at the time, and the Government of 
the day seized upon a design from which 
they could build with the greatest ra- 
pidity. That was the real cause which 
determined the construction of the ves- 
sels in question; and, therefore, he hoped 
the Committee would understand, when 
they heard that these ships required 
alterations to make them seaworthy, 
that this was not the result of defective 
construction, but because they were to 
be adapted to an entirely new service, 
as compared with that for which they 
were originally designed. There were 
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also one or two remarks that he desired 
to make with reference to the Inflexidle. 
His hon. and gallant Friend opposite 
would remember that a few evenings 
ago his hon. Friend the Secretary to 
the Treasury was not well pleased at 
being accused of returning discour- 
teous answers to questions put to him 
in the House. He (Sir Edward Reed) 
did not exactly know what a discourteous 
answer might be; but he could not re- 
gard it as a very courteous proceeding, 
when asked for information, to give no 
information at all. He had asked for 
information with regard to the IJn- 
flexible; and he wished to point out 
that if his hon. Friend had given certain 
Returns in consequence, he, or at any 
rate those behind him, had refrained 
from giving the information that he 
wanted. His question was a perfectly 
reasonable one—namely, What was the 
actual cost of the Jnflerible as an engine 
of war when she sailed from Spithead ? 
Now, a Return had been furnished which 
was headed, ‘‘ Actual Cost of Hull and 
Stores of Her Majesty’s Ship Jnflexible;”’ 
and innocent-minded Members of that 
House, seeing the total of £809,594, 
might possibly consider that this sum 
represented the total cost of the vessel. 
But he was compelled to inform the 
Committee that it was not the whole 
cost of the Jnflexible, inasmuch as it did 
not include the amount spent on her 
armament. He asked for this informa- 
tion with no sinister object whatever, 
nor for any private purpose, but simply 
for the purpose of enabling him to pre- 
pare that argument which, on a future 
occasion, he wished to place before the 
House in support of his contention, that 
it was impossible to carry on the Naval 
Service efficiently with the present in- 
adequate expenditure. He said it was 
a most reasonable thing on the part of 
Members of that House that they should 
desire to know exactly what the Jnflexible 
had cost the country ; and although he 
had no wish to dwell upon the point 
more than was necessary, he would ask 
his hon. Friend to state on a future 
occasion what that total cost amounted 
to. He was not going into the whole 
case of the Jnflexible on that occasion ; 
but he wished to say a word or two with 
regard to the nature of the information 
which had been supplied, because he 
could not help feeling that the reason 
why hon. Members seemed to show 
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somewhat small anxiety in connec- illustrating the difficulties which they 
tion with the Navy Estimates was had to encounter, and which each suc- 
that they were seldom furnished with ceeding Board had to encounter in a 


information which they could tho-| higher degree. 
in | items, there was, for instance, the un- 
be snubbed if they | wonted charge of £48,000 for hydraulic 


roughly rely upon. ‘They were 
consequence liable to 
founded any questions or arguments 
upon the information they received, and 
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Amongst other novel 


machinery. If they could induce the 
Secretary to the Admiralty to give them 


' all the information desired, and which 


as it were, instead of doing any good. | 
pose, he thought they would be able, 


Now, the country had avowedly expended 
in the case of the Inflexible £809,594, 
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in addition to the cost of an immense , 
armament on a single engine of war; | 
and yet the Return which had been 


furnished did not give so elementary 
a piece of information as the speed of 
the ship when fully equipped for sea. 
It said something about the speed she 
was intended or expected to have, and 
it gave the speed she attained at Malta, 


where he understood there was no mea- | 


sured mile, although upon that point he 
was not quite positive. But then the 
Return went on to say, by implication, 
that she was not at her load draught 
at all, because they had been told on 
a former occasion that her draught 
was 25 feet 4 inches, whereas it was 
stated to have been 24 feet 4 inches 
when she was tried at Malta. As 
a matter of fact, the only information 
given in the Return with regard to the 
steaming powers of this most costly ship 
related the occasion of her steaming at 
Malta with something like 550 tons 
short of her proper allowance of weight. 
He was inclined to regard it as some- 
what unreasonable to expect the House 
and the country to be contented with 
such uncertain and unsatisfactory infor- 
mation upon a subject in which so much 
interest was felt by all. He would like 
to know what sort of a position his right 
hon. Friend in charge of the Works 
Department would feel himself placed 
in if, after very nearly £1,000,000 had 
been spent in erecting a public building, 
he could not say what the total cost of 
the building amounted to? He ventured 
further to refer to this Return for the 
purpose of showing how much light it 
threw upon another serious question— 
namely, that relating to the charges 
which, at the present day, accumulated 
in connection with our ships—charges of 
a novel kind which a few years ago 
had no existence; and he mentioned 
this without the slightest idea of criti- 
cizing the action of the Board of Admi- 
ralty, but simply for the purpose of 
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on a future occasion, to show the Admi- 
ralty that the time had come for a states- 
manlike reconsideration of the whole 
question of the Naval affairs of the 
country. Things were proceeding, year 
after year, in a fashion that was emi- 
nently unsatisfactory, a circumstance 
that, he was sure, no one felt more 
keenly than the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite who had presided over the Ad- 
miralty Department. He did not wish 
to anticipate any argument which might 
be advanced by his right hon. and gallant 
Friend opposite (Sir John Hay), who 
was, of course, competent to deal with 
anything relating to the strength of the 
Navy; but he desired, in conclusion, to 
point to one fact, which, in his opinion, 
demonstrated the unsatisfactory state of 
our Naval administration at the present 
moment. With the exception of a few 
small vessels, they had never been able 
to get the Admiralty to build any small 
iron-clads at all. Now, in his opinion, 
it was most necessary that the country 
should possess a sufficient number of 
these useful vessels, the want of which 
placed us in a most unsatisfactory posi- 
tion; because when we sent a dozen 
large ships to bombard the fortifications 
at Alexandria, we did, as a matter of 
fact, subject almost the whole of our 
Navy to injury; whereas, if we had pos- 
sessed, say, three times that number of 
small ships, they would have done the 
same amount of work at the cost of, 
probably, one-tenth of the injury which 
had been inflicted upon the others. 

Sm JOHN HAY said, he should en- 
deavour not to travel over the same 
ground which had been covered so well 
by the right hon. Gentleman below him 
(Mr. W. H. Smith) and. by the hon. 
Member for Cardiff (Sir Edward Reed). 
There was, no doubt, a good deal to be 
said upon many subjects connected with 
the Vote before the Committee; but it 
was impossible, at that time of the Ses- 
sion, to enter fully into those subjects; 
and he should, therefore, condense what 
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he had to say as much as possible. In 
the first place, his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Cardiff had alluded with disap- 
probation to the term “ obsolete,’ now 
common in the country as applied to 
some ships of the Navy. But he would 
remind the Committee that this phrase 
was Officially introduced to the House 
last year by the Admiralty in connection 
with the classification of ships; and, 
therefore, he hoped he should not lay 
himself open to criticism if he adopted 
it in referring to some points which had 
been already touched upon. When his 
noble Friend the Member for Chichester 
(Lord Henry Lennox), some four months 
ago, discussed in that House the condi- 
tion of the British Navy as compared 
with the Navies of other countries, hon. 
Members had before them very accurate 
information, which was accepted and 
confirmed by his right hon. Friend the 
late Secretary to the Admiralty (Mr. 
Trevelyan), with regard to the number 
of vessels we were building and the 
number of vessels that were being built 
in France, as well as with regard to the 
number of obsolete and non-obsolete 
ships in the Navies of the two countries. 
He heard now with the greatest regret 
that of the 13 armour-clads which were 
to be built two had disappeared. [Mr. 
CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN dissented.] His 
hon. Friend in charge of the Estimate 
shook his head; but he spoke with 
reference to the new armoured ship that 
was to be built at Portsmouth and the 
new armoured ship that was to be built 
at Pembroke, and for which certain 
sums of money had been taken. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, he had not intended to convey the 
idea imputed by the right hon. and 
gallant Gentleman. A small sum of 
money was taken in the Estimates simply 
for the purpose of commencing the ships 
referred to, one of which was only to be 
laid down, while with the other very little 
progress was to be made. All he had 
said was that he was not prepared on the 
Ist of August to state precisely the types 
on which these vessels would be built. 

Sir JOHN HAY said, he quite ac- 
cepted the explanation of his hon. 
Friend ; but Christmas was coming, and 
the condition of the country was quite 
different now from what it was four 
months ago. One would have thought 
that the ships in question would have 
been expedited, instead of its being 
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hardly decided what was the class of ships 
about to be built, especially at a time 
when, as they knew, the French were 
building 14 iron-clads as against our 13, 
or rather 11, as the number actually 
stood, after deducting the two vessels he 
had referred to. But it would be some 
time before these 11 vessels were avail- 
able ; and looking at the fact that by 
the year 1885, at the present rate of 
progress, our Navy would be by no 
means superior to the Navy of France, 
it was a matter for grave consideration 
for the Committee whether the Admiralty 
ought not to be urged, if necessary, to 
take an additional sum of money and to 
go forward rapidly with the building of 
ships, which were acknowledged now on 
both sides of the House, and were ac- 
knowledged four months ago in the then 
condition of the country, to be absolutely 
necessary for the national safety. With 
regard to the ships we had at present, 
it must be remembered that since the 
month of April two ships had to be 
dropped, because, whatever else might 
be said of the Black Prince and the 
Resistance, the House was informed that 
they were of the obsolete class, but avail- 
able for public service. Moreover, the 
Return contained the suggestion, with 
regard to these vessels, that it was very 
doubtful whether they ought to be re- 
paired. He remembered the same sug- 
gestion was made formerly with regard 
to seven other ships, which had since had 
their engines taken out; and he was 
afraid that the two ships in question 
would be found similarly unfit for re- 
pair, and that they must, therefore, be 
deducted from the list of British armour- 
clads. It was worth the while of the 
Committee to take stock of our ships; 
and, at the risk of adding what hon. 
Members might know by heart, he would 
like to read the names of the non-obso- 
lete and obsolete ships, with a view to 
indicating some facts which he thought 
worthy of notice. We had the Alexandra, 
Audacious, Belleisle, Devastation, Dread- 
nought, Glatton, Hercules, Hotspur, In- 
Jlexible, Invincible, Iron Duke, Monarch, 
Nelson, Neptune, Northampton, Orion, 
Rupert, Shannon, Sultan, Superb, Swsft- 
sure, Téméraire, Thunderer, and Triumph. 
That was 24 non-obsolete iron-clads; 
and of those, four—the Audacious, Ru- 
pert, Shannon, and Thunderer—were under 
repair, so that we had only 20 efficient 
non-obsolete British iron-clads. He was 
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aware that the Lords of the Admiralty 
included the Cyclops, Hydra, Gorgon, and 
Hecate as non-obsolete in reference to 
their armour; but these ships, one of 
which was about to have some super- 
structure put upon her, were not sea- 
going iron-clads ; and he thought he was 
right in saying we had 24 iron-clads, of 
which 20 were efficient non - obsolete 
iron-clads; and of the obsolete, but effi- 
cient, ships, the Achtlles, Agincourt, Bel- 
lerophon, Black Prince, Hector, Lord War- 
den, Minotaur, Northumberland, Penelope, 
Repulse, Resistance, Valiant, and Warrior. 
From these the Resistance and Black 
Prince must be deducted as doubtful; 
and the Bellerophon, which would not be 
repaired until March, 1883, if then. So 
that we had 11 obsolete efficient iron- 
clads, which, added to the 20 efficient 
non-obsolete, made 31 sea-going iron- 
clads of the Navy, and he believed that 
was all we could rely upon for sea-going 
purposes. It was true we had, in addi- 
tion to the four he had mentioned and the 
non-obsolete list, six others—the Prince 
Albert, Scorpion, Viper, Vixen, Water- 
witch, and Wivern—which, neither from 
thickness of armour, nor heaviness of 
armament, nor from speed, could be 
regarded as sea-going vessels or fit for 
anything but harbour defence. That 
being so, how were we going to replace 
them? There were building the Aga- 
memnon, Ajax, and Conqueror, which 
would be ready, perhaps, next year, the 
Rodney, Warspite, Colossus, Impérteuse, 
Collingwood, Edinburgh, and Howe, mak- 
ing 10, and the Benbow, and two other 
new ships, which would make 13 at pre- 
sent in the course of construction. When 
these were built the Navy of this coun- 
try would only by two or three sea-going 
vessels be superior to that of France in 
the year 1885. Looking to the duties 
this country had to perform, that was 
entirely insufficient for the Navy of the 
greatest Naval Power. There would be 
of non-obsoletes—British 24, French 15 ; 
of obsoletes, British 14, French 18; for 
coast defence 10 of each; and building, 
French 14, and English, including the 
two to be built, 13—making a total, 
when all were completed, of 57 French, 
as against 61 English. If, however, the 
two ships, not as yet laid down, were 
included, practically the Navies were 
equal; and, taking coast defence ships, 
there were 36 in the English Navy and 
83 in the French Navy; and generally 
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we had on foreign stations about 11 
ships, and France seldom had more than 
one, so that it was idle to suppose that 
we had sufficient defence for home waters. 
But there was another point more neces- 
sary to entertain. Of the ships building, 
only the Agamemnon and Ajax drew less 
than 24 feet 8 inches of water. That was 
the depth of the Suez Canal. He remem- 
bered urging, 10 years ago, when the 
Inflexible was thought of, that she should 
not, and it was decided that she should 
not, draw more than the depth of the 
Suez Canal; but a variety of changes 
had taken place, and now she could not 
go into Alexandria Harbour nor through 
the Suez Canal, where she might be 
useful. It was a curious matter that the 
French had a very much larger number 
of iron-clads which could pass through 
the Canal than we had. He would give 
a list, as far as he had been able to 
ascertain them, of the iron-clads which 
could pass through the Canal. Of the 
armour- clad sea-going ships in the 
British Navy, which could pass through 
the Canal, there were only the Ajax and 
Agamemnon, which were not yet built; 
the Glatton, Hotspur, Rupert, which was 
repairing ; the Audacious, repairing ; the 
Iron Duke, in China; Invinetble, Nelson, 
in Australia ; Orion, Northampton, Belle- 
isle, Penelope, and Shannon, which was 
repairing. Of these 14 ships six were 
building or repairing ; and if they were 
required in the Indian Sea or the Red 
Sea, as the Jron Duke, which was in 
China, and the Nelson, which was in 
Australia, might be summoned, we 
should, therefore, have eight ships avail- 
able for operations on both sides of the 
Red Sea. The French had of iron-clads, 
drawing less than 28 feet 8 inches, which 
could pass through the Canal, the Alma, 
Armide, Atalante, Jeanne d’ Are, LaGalis- 
sonniére, Montcalm, Reine Blanche, Thetis, 
Triomphante, Turenne, and Victorieuse— 
11 iron-clad sea-going ships. It was 
true that many of these were wooden 
ships ; but they were all in commission at 
the present moment, or had recently been 
so, and three were ships which would 
have assisted at Alexandria had political 
arrangements allowed that to be possible. 
France had also seven sea-going ships 
for coast defence—Caiman, Fulminant, 
Firieux, Indomptable, Requin, Tempéte, 
and Zonnerre, which could pass through 
the Canal, and were quite as good as 
our own Glatfon, and more sea-going 
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than the Cyelops class ; they could steam 
10 knots, and drew less than 24 feet of 
water. It was, therefore, quite on the 
cards that the French could pass 18 
ships through the Canal. Supposing 
there to be any difficulty, and the British 
Fleet having pursued them to Port Said, 
they might slip through and proceed to 
the East Indies, we could only have 
eight ships available to follow them. 
Those 18 ships could go—he would not 
say to Bombay, where there were possi- 
bly sufficient means of defence ; but they 
might go to Madras, and Colombo, and 
Kurrachee, and after burning those 
places return by the Canal and get safely 
buck to Toulon. That was not the position 
we ought to occupy. We ought to have 
as many light-draught iron-clad ships 
as the other Powers, whom we hoped to 
be equal to in the event of hostilities. He 
had felt this very seriously for many 
years, and had urged in that House ad 
nauseam the necessity of building light- 
draught ships ; and the hon. Member for 
Cardiff (Sir Edward Reed) had also 
spoken in the same direction. He was 
sure that if the Committee and the coun- 
try understood our present position they 
would enforce the necessity for strength- 
ening our Naval defences in the way 
already suggested by the hon. Member 
for Cardiff. There was always a vague 
idea that the Navy cost a great deal of 
money. A few years ago a Conserva- 
tive Government spent £12,500,000 on 
the Navy, and then economical states- 
men came into Office and reduced that 
amount to £9,000,000. The amount 
gradually increased to £10,000,000 ; but, 
by the present Estimates, it appeared 
that last year the country had spent very 
much less on the Navy than ever before 
since the days of screw line-of-battle 
ships. If hon. Members who took an 
interest—he would not say in the safety 
of the country, for all of them did that, 
but in the Expenditure of the country, 
would look at Return 238, laid on the 
Table on the 26th May last, they would 
be astonished to find that whereas in 
1860-1 the Estimates were £12,028,000, 
£10,735,000 was spent on the Effective 
Service of the Navy, and in that 
year the Non-Effective Service only cost 
£1,293,000, and although the total of 
the Estimates might have been diminished 
in each successive year, the Non-Effective 
Charge had increased until at this mo- 
ment, or rather in 1881, of the total 
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of the Navy Estimate, which was 
£10,115,000, only £8,055,000 was spent 
on the Effective Service, as against 
£10,735,000 some years before, and the 
Non-Effective Charge rose to £2,059,000. 
If hon. Members would look at the facts 
as they were, they would know that this 
charge was plainly increasing, and that 
all the materials for shipbuilding, the 
size and cost of artillery, and the cost of 
every single item in the ship itself, was 
increasing from day to day, and science 
compelled us to spend in rivalry with 
other nations what was of vital import- 
ance tous. They would be astonished 
to find that last year the Effective 
Charge was diminished from £10,735,000 
20 years ago to £8,055,000 now. He 
was confident that if the country would 
look into this, and attend to what was 
said by his right hon. Friend below 
him (Mr. W. H. Smith) and by the 
hon. Member for Cardiff (Sir Edward 
Reed), and others who understood its 
importance, and knew what was wanted, 
and what it cost, and how the Naval 
Estimates were framed, and what be- 
came of the money, they would insist 
that the Effective Service should be in- 
creased until the ships which were pro- 
mised in April should be decided upon 
in August, and until the number of 
vessels necessary for the service of the 
State to protect India and England were 
provided and able to go through the 
Suez Canal. This was a matter of vital 
importance to the country, and he hoped 
his hon. Friends would take it to heart, 
and insist on the Admiralty spending 
what was necessary for the defence of 
the country, and seeing that the Effective 
Charge was sufficient. 

Lorp HENRY LENNOX said, his 
observations would be very much in an 
interrogatory form, and certainly devoid 
of all Party spirit, because he was sure, 
if the Government would only follow 
his advice that night, they would become 
the most popular Government that ever 
ruled in this country. He said that be- 
cause that course would be the means of 
allaying the alarm which was justly felt 
and was increasing in this country, and 
if they would ask for money for a pur- 
pose which was never refused by any 
House of Commons, and never in the 
least cavilled at by any class of the con- 
stituencies—namely, the Navy. He quite 
agreed that the Committee was unfortu- 
nately placed as to the time and hour at 
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which they had to discuss this very 
serious matter. An instance in point 
occurred earlier in the evening: There 
had been no opportunity of discussing 
these Votes. He had only interfered on 
one occasion; but, under the Forms of 
the House, even the courteous Secretary 
to the Admiralty was obliged to stop 
him from making the remarks he should 
have made on the previous occasion. 
He was afraid to intervene between the 
House and the Admiralty in regard to a 
Vote of Money; but he only mentioned 
this to show how inadvisable and wrong 
it was that subjects of this importance 
should be left to the month of August, 
when everybody was scrambling away 
after a laborious and tedious Session. 
He wished to thank ull those who had 
spoken for the tone they had taken and 
views they had taken. In every one of 
those views he concurred, and he thought 
the Admiralty were to be congratulated 
on the fact that all who had criticized 
their conduct were agreed, and that, 
therefore, in pleasing one they would 
please all. He thanked his right hon. 
Friend the Member for Westminster 
(Mr. W. H. Smith) for calling attention 
to the failure of repairs for the year. 
The statement of his right hon. Friend 
was startling enough ; but, in the hurry, 
he left out one of the most important 
facts in regard to his argument, and that 
was that the Zhunderer, one of our best 
and most powerful iron-clads, was under 
repair at Malta, and was promised to be 
completed for sea in 1882-3; but, if he 
was not mistaken, she was nothing like 
completed, and he should be glad if the 
Secretary to the Admiralty would state 
at what stage of repair the Thunderer 
was now, and when she was likely to be 
available for the wants of the country, 
not only for the safety of our shores, 
but for the safety of the commerce 
which we monopolized all over the 
world. Proof that our Navy was 
insufficient, even for the defence of our 
Coasts, was given on another occasion 
in ‘‘another place,’ when the noble 
Lord, who stood very high in the Coun- 
cils of the Admiralty, and presided over 
the Admiralty, rebuked another noble 
Lord because he had not taken into ac- 
count the existence of the Reserve 
Squadron for the defence of our own 
shores. He should like to ask the Se- 
cretary to the Admiralty some questions 
as to that Reserve Squadron. So faras 
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he could make out, that Squadron con- 
sisted of nine ships; but one of them, 
the Penelope, had been transferred to the 
Suez Canal, because she possessed a 
light draught of water. Of the eight re- 
maining, every one was obsolete—and 
some were extremely obsolete—except 
the Hercules. What were these ships to 
which the noble Earl (the Earl of North- 
brook) alluded as a source of security to 
us on our own shores? The Hector, the 
Defence, the Warrior, and Valiant were 
only coated with 43-inch armour. The 
Warrior was a patriarch—the first iron- 
clad ever built by the late Lord Hamp- 
ton; and all the others, the Worthumber- 
land, the Minotaur, and the Agincourt had 
long been condemned as line-of-battle 
ships. The next point he wished to call 
special attention to was this—-when he 
was serving at the Admiralty the Re- 
pulse and the Lord Warden were called 
into existence. They were old wooden 
ships plated with iron. He now came 
again to the interrogatory form in order 
to ask the Secretary to the Admiralty 
whether the rumour was true that the 
Lord Warden carried 18 guns, and of 
those eight were not allowed to be fired ; 
and that on a recent occasion, one of 
those guns being fired during practice, 
instead of doing what it would be ex- 
pected to do to an enemy, it carried 
away part of the ship’s side? Further, 
he wished to ask whether the hon. Gen- 
tleman would inquire if that accident 
was due to the rotten condition of one of 
the ships to which the safety of Eng- 
land was intrusted—for these ships were 
intended for the defence of our Goasts ? 
His next point referred to the Dread- 


| nought and the Devastation class of ships. 


The Dreadnought and Devastation were, 
no doubt, very powerful ships, and were 
nearly ready for service; but, according 
to what had been heard lately, not much 
reliance could be placed in the Neptune. 
Then he wished to ask a question in re- 
spect to the J/otspur, and the condition 
of repair in which that vessel was? He 
understood that the Hotspur, having a 
light draught, was ordered into commis- 
sion seven weeks ago, and that, in conse- 
quence of alterations required, she was 
not yet ready for sea. Supposing the 
Dreadnought, Devastation, Neptune, and 
Hotspur were ready for sea, it was ne- 
cessary, before commissioning them, to 
have a certain number of seamen and 
Marines; and he wished to ask whether, 
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if those ships were commissioned, they 
would have to be manned from the 
crews of the Reserve Squadron; whe- 
ther there would be in the Dockyard 
sufficient seamen and Marines to man 
these four iron-clads? Another ques- 
tion he wished to ask was whether, with 
the exception of the obsolete Squadron, 
aided by one non-obsolete ship—the 
Hercules—we had any other defence for 
our own Coasts; and whether we had 
any ships at Malta, and any at Gibral- 
tar? We were at present carrying on, 
if not a war, at all events hostile ope- 
rations, against an Arab Chief; and he 
wished to know whether the Admiralty 
would consider this country safe if we 
were engaged in war against one of the 
Great Powers? Then there was another 
point with regard to this obsolete Squad- 
ron. The Warrior was thought good 
enough to take part with this Squadron 
in the defence of our Coasts; but she 
was the sister ship of the Slack Prince, 
which was dropped out last year. Why 
was the Warrior not dropped out, they 
both having been built at the same time? 
He feared the hon. Gentleman would 
think him inquisitive; but he thought it 
better to ask these questions first, and 
then to make any statement he thought 
necessary. The hon. Member for Car- 
diff (Sir Edward Reed) had spoken of 
the Cyclops class of ships, and said they 
were built at a time of great hurry, 
when we were wanting ships built for a 
certain sum of money. No statement 
made by hon. or right hon. Gentlemen 
to-night so completely condemned that 
system asthe statement that of our iron- 
clad Navy, eight iron-clad ~~ had 
been built in the last 10 years or bought 
under panic. The panic of 1870 gave 
us the Hecate and Cyclops, which were 
only fit to go from one port to another 
in fine weather. The panic, when the 
Russians were looking into Constanti- 
nople, brought us four iron-clads—the 
Superb, Neptune, Orion, and Pallas. His 
theory was that in regard to ships, asin 
regard tootherthings, they must be made 
for us, and not bought ready-made, if 
we wanted them to be good. These 
ships, however, were bought ready made. 
If the Secretary to the Admiralty wished 
to build four ships, leaving the Superd 
out of the list would he build such ships 
as the Orion and the Pallas? If so, he 
would have to use great persuasive 
powers with the Naval authorities. He 
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himself had every year urged the Ad- 
miralty not to promise building and re- 
pairing what they could not carry out; 
and on one occasion, when the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Ripon (Mr. 
Goschen) brought in his Budget, he told 
that right hon. Gentleman that if he 
carried out anything like what he 
promised he would be a conjuror. In 
March of the following yearthe right hon. 
Gentleman came down and said—‘‘I 
am bound to admit that the noble Lord 
is right, for I am no conjuror.”” There 
was no wonder at that, because, as his 
right hon. Friend had said, the repairs 
had been allowed to sink to such a low 
ebb that there was no money for build- 
ing. He wished to ask whether the 
Glatton was ever to be made use of 
again? She was in commission a few 
years ago, under the command of Lord 
John Hay. Finally, he must point out 
that he thought the Secretary to the 
Admiralty was a little too sanguine in 
suggesting that the ships, which were 
only to be advanced 51°8 and 53°4 by 
1883, would be launched this year. He 
thought if the hon. Member would in- 
quire he would find that unless a much 
more rapid progress was made than was 
indicated those ships would not be 
launched this year. Before sitting down 
he must make a public protest against 
the programme for the year sketched 
out by the Secretary to the Admiralty. 
The programme for iron-shipbuilding 
for the year, as announced to-night, was 
one of the most disappointing and per- 
plexing statements ever made by a Go- 
vernment to a House of Commons. With 
Europe in such a state as at present it 
came to this. We were to have two iron- 
clad ships built in the Dockyards when 
half the year was over; but no one 
knew what they were to be. There were 
to be two torpedo ships, experimental, 
and one iron-clad only, of which the de- 
tails were not known. It appeared to 
him that this year would be only an ex- 
perimental year during which certain 
experimental ships would be advanced 
to an infinitesimal degree, and in the 
present crisis he considered that most 
deplorable. He should very probably 
be considered an alarmist and a croker ; 
but he was neither the one nor the 
other. When he saw how splendidly 
the Fleet, on a recent occasion, had be- 
haved, and how well the officers and 
men had displayed endurance and cool- 
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headed calmness in the midst of looting, 
‘ robbery, and riot, which alone preserved 
order, he thought the Navy had an ad- 
ditional claim on the consideration of 
the House of Commons and on the 
national purse. He would conclude by 
asking the Secretary to the Admiralty 
to believe that, in the remarks he had 
made, he had no wish to hamper the hon. 
Gentleman in the duties he had so re- 
cently undertaken. He only wished to 
impress on the House of Commons once 
more—and he should go on pressing it 
unless things were changed—that, with 
our vast trade and our immeasurable 
Colonies, our iron-clad Fleet was utterly 
insufficient for the work it had to do. 
Sir THOMAS BRASSEY: Sir, as 
I have had no previous opportunity of 
speaking in the House with reference to 
the Estimates now under consideration, 
I hope I may claim the indulgence of 
the Committee for a few moments now. 
When these Estimates were in prepara- 
tion urgent demands were made on the 
Government to largely diminish the 
Vote. It is impossible for those con- 
nected with the Administration to enter 
into detailed comparisons of the strength 
of the British Navy and its relation 
to the strength of Foreign Navies. 
I must, therefore, consider it to be suffi- 
cient for me to express my own indi- 
vidual opinion that before I joined the 
Board of Admiralty I had some mis- 
givings as to the strength of the Fleet. 
It is my duty to say that, having had 
more ample opportunity of making my- 
self acquainted with the facts of the 
case, I have arrived at the conclusion 
that we occupy a commanding position 
at the present time, and I consider that 
observation applies more especially to 
the strength of the British Navy in 
battle ships of recent type. The earlier 
iron-clads, of which we have a large 
number in a certain condition, have 
been criticized with admirable know- 
ledge of their structure by the noble 
Lord opposite (Lord Henry Lennox) ; 
but I am sure he will be prepared to 
admit that although they can no longer 
be regarded as battle ships, they are 
still capable of carrying powerful arma- 
ments, and of rendering effective protec- 
tion to our commerce. To put my views 
into a narrow compass, I would say that 
on a calm and comprehensive survey of 
the whole circumstances of the case, we 
have not thought it our duty to propose 
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any sudden augmentation of the Ship- 
building Vote; but I would claim for 
the present Board what I am sure will 
be conceded—that we have done our 
best to utilize the resources which have 
been placed at our disposal in pushing 
forward the construction of iron-clads 
in the present year. We have increased 
the wages in the Home Yards by 
£92,000, and we have made an addition 
to the Wages Vote, which was much 
approved by the noble Lord when it 
was introduced, of £9,000 for wages at 
Malta. We have made a corresponding 
addition to the Store Vote to provide 
materials to be worked up by those 
additional men; and I claim for the 
Admiralty that, avoiding changes of an 
organic character, and all cheese-paring 
and paltry economies, we have endea- 
voured to concentrate the resources 
placed at our disposal on those Services 
which contribute most directly to the 
Naval strength of the country; and it is 
by following with great pains in detail 
that policy that we have succeeded, with 
a comparatively small addition to the 
Estimates, in making a considerable ad- 
dition to the armoured construction of 
the Navy. We have raised that con- 
struction from 7,427 tons in 1879-80 to 
10,748 tons in 1881-2, and in the pre- 
sent year we have confidently reckoned 
an additional 721 tons, and I venture to 
say we have made this addition to the 
armoured construction of the Navy with- 
out doing injustice to other Services. 
The unarmoured constructivun has been 
satisfactorily maintained, and I contend 
that an adequate appropriation has been 
made to the repairs of the Navy. Of 
our effective iron-clads, all but seven are 
either in commission, complete, or com- 
pleting for sea; and of those requiring 
large repairs the Bellerophon, Audacious, 
Rupert, and Shannon are in hand, and 
will be completed within the financial 
year. The Hotspur, with her existing 
armour, will be ready for sea in a short 
time. Then we have unaccounted for 
the Black Prince and the Resistance. The 
Thunderer is in hand, and will be com- 
pleted at Malta. I must acknowledge 
that with regard to the Biack Prince 
and the Resistance, we have shared the 
doubts of our Predecessors as to the ex- 
pediency of incurring the very large ex- 
penditure which is necessary in order to 
send these ships tosea. Turning to the 
unarmoured class, I can confidently say 
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we are well prepared to provide reliefs 
for the ships coming home, and we shall 
have ready for sea in the present year 
the Mercury, nine corvettes, four sloops, 
‘six gun-vessels, 11 gun-boats and one 
paddle, the Alecto. With regard to the 
armoured ships in reserve, or which can 
be completed within the year, we have 
six battle ships, three second-class battle 
ships, and seven special and coast ser- 
vice vessels. In addition to these, we 
have the Coastguard Squadron of eight 
ships. I quite admit that in the list of 
special and coast service vessels there 
are certain vessels which are not of the 
most powerful type; but they are all 
available for certain services. In 
addition to the ships I have named 
we have the first reserve ships. The 
noble Lord asks for ships in many places 
in which we are bound to admit we can- 
not provide an iron-clad; but I am sure 
the noble Lord and the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite will admit that iron- 
clads cannot be improvised, and that the 
present strength of the Navy is the 
result of the general policy of successive 
Administrations, and it is impossible to 
create at a moment a Fleet of powerful 
iron-clads of that costly type which has 
been already under discussion. It is 
not, therefore, a question affecting one 
Admiralty or another; but the Fleet 
as it at present exists is the result of the 
general policy of successive Administra- 
tions; and I claim for ourselves that we 
have done our best and have laboured 
not unsuccessfully, as I have said, to 
apply the resources which have been 
committed to our charge in an effective 
manner for the purpose of raising the 
strength of the Navy. In the last dis- 
cussion which took place on the Navy 
Estimates, some complaints were made 
that there had been a depletion of 
stores. With regard to Naval stores 
for shipbuilding constituting the larger 
proportion of our stores, there has been a 
considerable increase under the present 
Administration. The payments for Naval 
stores, as proposed in the present Es- 
timates, are £1,250,000, as against 
£965,000 in 1879-80. Turning from the 
proposed expenditure to the value of 
stores in hand, I will point out that the 
value of the stores has been fully main- 
tained under the present Administration. 
It may be taken at £2,028,000 for 
1882-3, against an average for 15 years 
—from 1867-7 to 1880-1—of £2,188,000. 
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It is undesirable to increase the amount 
of Naval stores beyond the necessities 
of the case, for it must inevitably occur 
that a large proportion of stores, if kept 
long in charge, must become obsolete 
by lapse of time. Turning to the victual- 
ling stores, there has been a small re- 
duction from £534,000 to £458,000; and 
that, I believe, is entirely due to the 
fact that, in order to make comparison 
with 1880-1, we had to deal with a time 
when there was an excess of stores be- 
yond the average, in consequence of the 
accumulated purchases made under the 
Vote of Credit. With regard to ex- 
penditure on the purchase of victualling 
stores, the present Board has shown no 
disposition to cut down the amount. 
The amount asked for in 1882-3 is 
£485,000 ; the amount asked for in 
1879-80 was £447,000. Having shown 
that the iron-clad construction has in- 
creased under the present Administra- 
tion without a decrease of stores, and 
certainly without reckoning the repairs 
to the Fleet, I will venture to say that, 
with regard to the types of vessels, they 
are such as to command the approval of 
the House. Viewed as a whole, I would 
express a feeling of confidence that, ton 
for ton, the British Iron-clad Fleet will 
compare favourably with the Iron-clad 
Fleet of any other Naval Power; and I 
would venture to say that the high 
reputation of our British constructors 
has been worthily sustained in the most 
recent designs. I know that the time 
of the Committee is drawing short, and, 
therefore, I should not think of tres- 
passing on the attention of Members for 
the purpose of discussing details of 
designs; and I am glad to notice that 
in the discussion which has taken place 
this evening there has been no disposi- 
tion to challenge the skill of the profes- 
sional Advisers to the Admiralty ; but, 
perhaps, I may allude to one most im- 
portant point in design, which has been 
more or less called in question. In the 
recent discussions which have taken 
place in public with reference to the 
construction of the British Navy, it has 
been alleged that British ships are in- 
ferior in point of speed; and, in pur- 
suance of that, we have seen, not infre- 
quently, the English Naval architecture 
of the last decade compared with some 
ship of later design. That is not a fair 
comparison, and if contemporary ships 
are selected, a very satisfactory result 
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will be attained. Looking at the ships 
which are included in the programme 
now under consideration, we have four 
ships of the Collingwood type, which 
should be capable of 15 knots speed, 
and the two armoured cruisers would 
steam 16 knots; but with forced draught, 
which will, no doubt, be universally 
introduced into the British ships of the 
Collingwood type, the speed will be raised 
from 15 to 164 knots, and the Colossus 
and Edinburgh from 14 to 15} knots, 
and the cruisers from 16 to 17 knots. 
I do not wish to enter into more details 
of this character now. If I did, I think 
I could give a satisfactory statement 
to the Committee. But I would, in 
passing, urge, in connection with the 
discussion on the shipbuilding for the 
Navy, that we, as a great mercantile 
and shipowning nation, should not put 
out of view the enormous resources 
we possess in the private industry of the 
country. It is quite true, as I have 
said, that iron-clads cannot be impro- 
vised ; but they ought to be attended— 
that is the view, I believe, of all the 
higher professional authorities—by nu- 
merous smaller vessels, such as those 
described by my hon. Friend in his 
interesting speech in moving this Vote. 
These auxiliary vessels, and even the 
light draught coast vessels can be pro- 
duced with little delay by the private 
industry of the country upon an emer- 
gency. Comparisons are drawn between 
our Navy and those of other countries ; 
and it is contended that our shipbuilding 
is not adequate ; but I may point out that 
one of the main reasons why, with the 
generous appropriation made by Parlia- 
ment to the Navy, we fail to produce 
what, looking at other countries, might 
be considered to be a proportionate 
amount of construction, is this—that it 
has been a necessary policy of this 
country to maintain a very large number 
of ships in commission. That policy 
has been forced upon us by the necessity 
for affording protection to our com- 
merce ; but incidentally it has produced 
this great advantage, that it has tended 
to give an unsurpassed efficiency to the 
personnel of the British Navy. It may 
be said that constant practice at sea is 
less necessary now than in former times, 
when reliance was mainly placed on 
vessels propelled by canvas; but I am 
sure my hon. Friends opposite will admit 
that steam has not simplified Naval 
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tactics in modern days, and skill and 
courage are aS necessary as ever, and 
those qualities which we require in sea 
officers and seamen can only be de- 
veloped by that constant service at sea’ 
which is given in a much larger degree 
to the officers and men in the British 
Navy than to those who serve in other 
Fleets. I think that the timid people 
who are disturbed by the alleged decay 
of the Navy should calmly consider how 
immeasurably we surpass any other 
Power in the essential elements of Naval 
strength. The Navy, of course, must 
lead the van; but the largest force 
which could be provided by the liberality 
of Parliament in time of peace is, after 
all, only at the point of the spear, and 
the main strength of England, as a 
Naval Power, must always consist in the 
commerce and maritime enterprize of 
the country, and we are all proud to 
know that in these important elements 
of Naval power we were never so strong 
as we are to-day. 

Captain PRICE said, the hon. Gen- 
tleman had given the Committee a 
statement of the condition of the Navy. 
There were certain words which the hon. 
Gentleman used which contained the 
pith of this statement, and would, in fact, 
form a key to his argument. The hon. 
Member, speaking of the strength of the 
Navy, had said—‘‘ We occupy a com- 
manding position at the present time.” 
Well, his (Captain Price’s) right hon. 
and gallant Friend who sat beside him, 
and his noble Friend who sat below him, 
had both addressed the Committee on 
the subject of the present strength of the 
Navy, and had contended that, com- 
pared with the Navies of other coun- 
tries, Her Majesty’s Navy was not what 
it should be. He quite agreed with this 
contention ; but in discussing the matter 
they had always to face this difficulty—to 
separate the obsolete from the non-ob- 
solete ships, and that invariably led 
to dispute, because hon. Members took 
opposite views of the subject. And 
there was another difficulty—namely, in 
comparing the present state of our Navy 
with that of other countries, we had to 
consider the duties our Navy had to per- 
form. It might be said by his hon. 
Friends that England had much more 
extensive duties for Her Navy to per- 
form, and, consequently, could not con- 
centrate in her home waters such a 
Fleet as certain other Powers of Europe 
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could do. That was perfectly true ; but, 
as he had said before, the question led 
to a considerable amount of discussion, 
and, after all, what they had to con- 
sider to-night was, whether sufficient 
provision was being made for the future. 
The question was not so much whether 
our Navy of the present day was stronger 
than that of any other Power, but whe- 
ther the Secretary to the Admiralty was 
asking them to-night to provide suffi- 
cient money to produce a Fleet which, 
when it was constructed, would be able 
to cope with the Fleets of other coun- 
tries. It might be said that ‘‘ ‘ Sufficient 
unto the day is the evil thereof’—do 
not let us talk about what our Fleet 
of 1885 is to be; we want to know what 
our Fleet of 1882 is.” But what were 
they there to discuss? Estimates, not 
for the strengthening of the Navy in the 
present year, but in the future. They 
were at this moment especially engaged 
in considering Vote 6, which was a cer- 
tain amount of money for the production 
of iron-clads, which could not be ready 
this year, very few of which could be 
ready next year, and the majority of 
which would not be ready before 1885 
or 1886. While we were told we must 
not compare our Navy in detail with 
that of any other country, at least we 
might do it in a general way. They 
might speak of a great Power across the 
water as ‘‘another Power,” and they 
might talk of the preparations there 
being made as preparations that were 
being made in ‘another place.” He 
had put this before the House the other 
day—and, as it had not been contra- 
dicted, he wished to repeat it—that in 
1885 or 1886 this other Power would 
have of iron-clad battle-ships of the 
most recent types, such as his hon. 
Friend had referred to—that was to say, 
the most powerful iron-clads, carrying 
the heaviest guns, the thickest armour, 
and possessing all the latest improve- 
ments—no less than 18, whilst England 
could not have more than 10. What 
did he call ships of the most recent types 
and of the heaviest and most improved 
class? It was always a difficult thing 
to make a classification of our Navy; 
but he thought hecould do this—namely, 
take a broad line and separate these 
modern ships from all the rest of our 
Fleet. He would put in this first class 
all the ships capable of earrying the new 
type of guns, because not only had we 
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made vast improvement in our ships, 
but we had made enormous improve- 
ment in our ordnance. He put into the 
first class ships capable of carrying the 
new type of guns—that was to say, breech- 
loading guns of 43 tons and upwards; 
and all vessels not capable of carrying 
those guns, and only capable of carrying 
guns of 38 tons or less, he put across the 
line into the second or third class. He 
would show that of such vessels a certain 
other Power, which he would not name, 
would, as he had said before, have no 
less than 18 ready in 1885 or 1886. 
When he said that these ships would 
be ready he meant that they were at 
the present moment building, that the 
money was voted for them, and that 
the Government was pledged to have 
them ready by the date he named. But 
there was another curious thing that 
would be observed in this classification 
—namely, that thickness of armour fol- 
lowed very much the same rule as the size 
of gun. In these first-class vessels that 
were intended to carry the heavy breech- 
loading guns they would find that they 
all— with, perhaps, one exception — 
had armour of no less_ thickness 
than 164 inches. The vessels dropped, 
from that, in the second class, to 
armour of 14 inches thickness and 
less. He should like to enumerate the 
18 vessels which this Foreign Power 
would have complete in 1885 or 1886; 
the list was not a long one, and he would 
read it, in case his statement should, at 
some future time, be contradicted. The 
vessels were the Jormidable, Admiral 
Bandin, Terrible, Caiman, Requin, In- 
domptable, Admiral Duperré, Magenta, 
Neptune, Marceau, Hoche, Tounant, Ven- 
geur, Foudroyant, and Dévastation. These 
vessels were either ready, building, or 
completing; but besides these there 
were three of the first class to be 
laid down this year. Now, what had 
we got on the other side of the same 
class of vessel? We had the Jnflexible, 
Rodney, Howe, Majestic, Colossus, Con- 
queror, Collingwood, and the Benbow, and 
two others which were to be laid down 
this year—or, at any rate, they were 
in hopes that they would be laid 
down, and he would not make a 
point of throwing any doubt upon that. 
There were, then, three on each side to 
be laid down this year. Perhaps he 
might be asked why he had not put 
the Agamemnon and the Ajax into the 
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first class of English ships. He had not 
done that because of the size of their 
guns. He knew they carried thicker 
armour than some of the iron-clads of 
the Foreign Power; but he had relegated 
them to the second class because of the 
size of their guns; but he had done the 
same thing with two ships of the Foreign 
Power. Unless he were contradicted to- 
night—and he did not think his facts 
werecapableof contradiction—the Power 
of which he had been speaking would, 
in a very short time, as regarded iron- 
clads of the most recent type, be of 
almost double the strength of this coun- 
try. There was another Mediterranean 
Power which would also have seven 
ships of a similar type, every one of 
which would be far superior to anything 
we had or would have in this country ; 
so that if these two Foreign Powers were 
put together we should find that they 
had 25 ships of the first class against 
our 10. He did not know that he had 
said what he wanted to say quite so well 
as he should have liked to do; but he 
had put forward facts and figures which 
were of serious import. There was 
another point which had been slightly 
touched on to-night, upon which he de- 
sired to say a word. They were told 
the other night, on the introduction of 
the Navy Estimates, that there was a 
Reserve we could rely upon. The late 
Secretary to the Admiralty had told them 
that in time of war the example of the 
late Government in 1878 would un- 
doubtedly be followed, and the iron- 
clads at this time building in the private 
yards of the country for Foreign Powers 
would be taken. It was said that in 
time of danger we could look upon such 
vessels as these as a Reserve. No doubt, 
so far as men were concerned, the Go- 
vernment knew how many they had to 
rely upon; but as to ships he would 
ask them whether, in case of emergency 
this year, they could lay their finger on 
a single iron-clad belonging to a Foreign 
Power that was building in the private 
yards of this country? Could he tell 
them that there was more than one iron- 
clad of this kind that would be avail- 
able for service next year? They ought 
to know this, because they had been 
told distinctly by the late Secretary to 
the Admiralty that this was a Reserve 
upon which we could lay our hands in an 
emergency. As far ashe (Captain Price) 
was informed, there was not one foreign 
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iron-clad building in the private yards 
of the country that would be ready this 
year, and, certainly, not more than one 
that would be ready next year. He 
would not occupy the time of the Com- 
mittee any further. The discussion that 
night, he thought, had taken a practical 
turn, and some facts had been enun- 
ciated, which he and those who thought 
with him, at all events, thought had not 
yet been answered, and which, they were 
afraid, could not be altogether satisfac- 
torily answered by the Secretary to the 
Admiralty. 

Str MASSEY LOPES said, he had 
listened with great care and attention 
to the speech of his hon. Friend the 
Secretary to the Admiralty; and he was 
bound to say there were two matters on 
which the hon. Baronet (Sir Thomas 
Brassey) did not give them satisfaction. 
The first was the point raised by the 
late First Lord of the Admiralty (Mr. 
W. H. Smith) that the repairs to the 
ships had not been completed within 
the time during which it was under- 
stood they would be completed; and 
then there was the statement that the 
Estimates were not sufficient to maintain 
our Navy efficiently. Now, he wished 
to give every possible credit to the 
present Board of Admiralty for having 
honestly discharged their important 
duties, and for having expended the 
money granted to them in the best pos- 
sible way. He made no charge on that 
head ; but he certainly did coincide and 
sympathize with what had been said 
this evening—namely, that the Navy 
Estimates which they had before them, 
and which, he would say, they had had 
some years before them, were not suffi- 
cient for maintaining the Naval supre- 
macy of this country. He asserted that 
unhesitatingly, and with some sense of 
responsibility. For some years he had 
periodically examined the Estimates, and 
he was bound to say he had failed to 
find a purpose on which money could be 
more efficiently and more econom cally 
expended than on this. Deducting the 
non-effective and transport items, there 
only remained £8,291,000 to be spent 
on the Navy. An hon. Friend of his 
had called for a Return at the beginning 
of the Session ; and in that it would be 
found that, notwithstanding the costly 
improvements which had taken place of 
late years in the Navy, we were spend- 
ing less money on the effective part of 
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the Service than we were 20 years ago. 
He found from a Return of the expendi- 
ture in 1860-1 £12,029,000 was voted ; in 
1870-1, £9,670,060—less by £2,359,000 
than the amount spent 10 years before. 
When they came to 1880-1 they found 
they were spending £1,914,000 less than 
they did in 1860-1. And yet he need 
not remind the Committee that within 
the period named we had had consider- 
able expenditure of a novel kind to bear 
—expenditure on torpedoes, the electric 
light, and other things newly introduced 
into the Service. The cost of our Navy, 
therefore, was rapidly increasing, more 
particularly in ships, because whilst, 
in 1860-1, a first-class ship only cost 
£400,000 or £450,000, now-a-days ves- 
sels like the Jnflexible cost £800,000. It 
was impossible for us, with our limited 
means, to build an adequate quantity of 
tonnage armoured or unarmoured, and, 
at the same time, attend properly to our 
repairs. That, he maintained, was not 
a satisfactory state of things. Then the 
question of the construction of ships had 
been raised. It was, as the Committee 
knew, impossible now-a-days to construct 
an iron-clad under three or four years. 
The length of time required in the con- 
struction of ships was increasing year 
by year, and the cost in machinery and 
everything connected with them was 
rapidly increasing. The changes which 
had occurred in the Navy had been most 
disadvantageous ; he did not mean to say 
that our bluejackets had at all degene- 
rated; but he maintained that our sea- 
manship, good as it was, was not so 
valuable to us as it was years ago, and 
we now had to depend more on our ships 
and machinery than onthe physique, skill, 
and courage of our crews. Many com- 
parisons had been drawn between our 
Navy and those of other nations, and it 
would be unwise for us to live in a fool’s 
paradise. It was better for us to know 
how we stood, and to let the country 
know how we stood. If the country were 
made acquainted with the true condition 
of our Navy, as compared with the Navies 
of other Powers, there would be no diffi- 
culty in getting any amount of money 
that was wanted to properly strengthen 
and equip Her Majesty’s Fleets. By the 
year 1885, if we continued as we were 
doing now, and France continued to do 
as she was doing, our Navy would not 
be so strong as thatof France. He quite 
admitted that at present our Navy was 
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as efficient as ever it was; but he would 
put it to the Committee whether it was 
relatively so strong, compared with the 
Navies of other nations, as it was some 
years ago? Certainly not. That, then, 
was the difficulty they had to contend 
with. Look at the duties our Navy had 
to perform compared with the duties of 
Foreign Navies. There was, in the first 
place, our commerce ; then there was our 
Indian Empire, our long line of shore, 
and last, but by no means least, our daily 
bread to be protected ; therefore, to com- 
pare the duties of our Navy with those 
of the Navies of other countries would 
be most fallacious. Could we oppose 
France with anything like an equal Fleet 
in the Channel or Mediterranean if we 
were obliged to look upon her as a foe ? 
Certainly not. No one would deprecate 
more than he a Party or political manner 
of dealing with Naval expenditure ; but 
he thought that not only the House, but 
the country, would respond to any call 
made for an increased expenditure on 
the Navy. He believed there was no 
sum they would refuse, provided they 
knew that it would be properly, judi- 
ciously, and economically expended. He 
was sure, so far as the House was con- 
cerned, that they would all be unani- 
mous in doing everything they could to 
help the Board of Admiralty in main- 
taining our Naval supremacy. Our 
supremacy on the sea was our heritage. 
He hoped we should not rely too much 
upon our former prestige, for that might 
fail us, and that we should not lull our- 
selves into a false security, adopting a 
fatal parsimonious policy. 

ApmiraL EGERTON said, the Com- 
mittee would be much more inclined to 
vote money for the Navy, if the Naval 
Advisers of Her Majesty could decide on 
the type of ship to build, for, as the 
right hon. Gentleman the late First Lord 
of the Admiralty (Mr. W. H. Smith) 
had pointed out, there was nothing upon 
which the Navy now-a-days so much de- 
pended as the type of ship and the nature 
of the guns provided. As all Naval men 
knew, the Navy depended as much upon 
the description of armour and the 
quantity as on the fitting out of the 
ships. If the type could be decided, 
much of the time at present lost in the 
construction of iron-clads would be 
saved. Everyone knew that in the 
building of iron ships there was great 
delay, which was never experienced in 
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the old days in connection with wooden 
vessels, Once they had decided upon 
their model, they could proceed rapidly. 
Everything now turned on the question 
of expense. Even that vessel which the 
right hon. Gentleman had alluded to in 
the course of his speech, the Polyphemus, 
which had been built just as an experi- 
ment, with its armament, cost altogether 
£250,000. It was only right and natural, 
when they came to such an expense as 
that, that Parliament should be chary of 
giving money in this way. As this dis- 
cussion had shown, however, the ten- 
dency in the future would not be to de- 
crease the supplies for the Navy ; and he 
hoped that if hon. Gentlemen opposite 
came into Office again, they would re- 
member the opinions they had expressed 
on the present occasion, and would give 
them a much larger sum in the Estimate 
than they had at present. He knew 
there were different opinions expressed 
by the hon. Member for Cardiff (Sir Ed- 
ward Reed) and others as to the class of 
ships which the Government were now 
building. Some i0 or 12 years ago the 
class of ship best represented by the 
Dreadnought was very much deprecated 
by hon. Gentlemen on both sides of the 
House, who had considerable knowledge 
of what they were talking about; but, 
as far as his (Admiral Egerton’s) own 
opinion went—and it was, perhaps, not 
worth so much now-a-days—the Dread- 
nought had proved to be about the very 
best class of vessel we had. It was not 
a very pleasant thing for an old sailor to 
see ships built without masts; but he 
thought the Admiralty should turn their 
eyes to them, and the more they had the 
better it would be for the Service. 

Mr. PULESTON said, they had had 
a very interesting discussion—these sub- 
jects always were interesting—and the 
result had been to bring forth a consensus 
of opinion to the effect that more money 
should be expended on the Navy, and 
expended more judiciously. While he 
concurred in many of the remarks 
of the hon. Baronet who had spoken 
a short time ago, and while he be- 
lieved that many of those remarks 
were borne out by the facts, there 
were several other matters under the 
Vote which should be considered— 
matters of minor consequence, but still 
of great importance in regard to the 
managenient of the Navy. He hoped 
that what he had tried to urge on the 
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House and the Board of Admiralty, on 
more than one occasion, would be now 
very seriously taken into consideration 
—namely, that a Departmental Com- 
mittee should be appointed to inquire 
into, not only all the grievances, but all 
the subjects connected with the Dock- 
yards, which were constantly creating a 
great deal of dissatisfaction by the ine- 
qualities which were prevailing, and 
which most of them believed most 
unjustly prevailed. He thought that if 
the Admiralty were to appoint a Com- 
mittee to make a searching investigation 
into the circumstances of Dockyard ad- 
ministration, the result would not be to 
take more from the Exchequer, but to 
give general satisfaction to all parties 
concerned in the Dockyards. It would 
be a very simple matter to institute this 
inquiry, and he was sure it would be 
worth while making the experiment. 
Hitherto the grievances of the Dockyard 
people had been dealt with piecemeal, 
and the result of the piecemeal exami- 
nation and discussion had been to create 
greater difficulties by making wider 
differences between the persons em- 
ployed in the Dockyards. They had 
heard, both in the House and out of it, of 
the differences between the fitters and 
the shipwrights. The duties of these 
two important bodies had been clashing, 
and the pay of the one had been thought 
inconsistent with that of the other. A 
Committeesuch as he proposed would, no 
doubt, be efficacious in discovering a 
method of doing away with the differ- 
ences and distinctions of which he spoke. 
Memorials had been constantly sent to 
the Admiralty, but they had proved of 
no purpose. He had tried to impress 
this on the Admiralty for some time, but 
without effect. The matter was a simple 
one, and he was sure he had suggested 
to Her Majesty’s Government a remedy 
whith would be very acceptable to them, 
as to all parties concerned. He might 
refer also to the case of the mechanic 
writers, now called Dockyard writers. 
The new scheme which had been adopted, 
instead of benefiting this important class, 
had created still more dissatisfaction, be- 
cause of the wider difference which had 
been made between that class and others. 
And so, again, in the case of the hired 
men—and he must call attention to this 
question, because he thought there was 
no question in the Dockyard which was 
more worthy of consideration. The hired 
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men sought to be placed in a more equal 

osition to the established men. Why, 

e would ask, should there be such a 
discrepancy between the two? After 20 
years’ service the hired man received a 
bonus of £36; whereas the established 
man, after 20 years’ service, had an 
annuity of nearly that amount—namely, 
£29 10s., or a bonus of between £400 
and £500, as against £36 in the case of 
the hired man. He could quite under- 
stand that there was a distinction be- 
tween the two classes; but such a dis- 
tinction as this, taking all the duties into 
consideration, ought not to exist. The 
disadvantage under which these old ser- 
vants laboured was this—they were too 
old to be placed on the Establishment, 
and were discharged at an age when 
they could not find other employment. 
Something should be done to improve 
the position of these men. They de- 
voted the whole of their time to the Ser- 
vice, as did the established men; and he 
(Mr. Puleston) did not know why they 
should be turned out, when too old for 
service, with only the miserable gratuity 
of £36, whilst the established men were 
receiving an annuity almost equal to the 
whole of that bonus. This discrepancy 
was too great—it was unjust—and he 
did not think the Admiralty could ex- 
pect the Naval Service of the country to 
be conducted as efficiently as it ought to 
be, whilst those who discharged the 
duties of their position quite as well as 
men employed in private yards, whether 
in the Merchant Service or otherwise, 
were treated in this manner. Difficulty 
had been more than once experienced in 
times of great emergency in getting a 
sufficient nnmber of men, for the reason 
that the only inducement to men to enter 
the service of the Government was the 
expectation of being looked after in old 
age. This expectation, after the men 
had taken service on the Establishment 
in the Government Dockyards, induced 
them to resist the allurements of higher 
wages held out to them. The Govern- 
ment would find in the future, as they 
had found in the past, that if they did 
not give the men proper positions they 
would lose them when better positions 
were offered them elsewhere. The ques- 
tion as to the shipwrights, again, was an 
important one. The established ship- 
wright got 5s. a-day, whereas the estab- 
lished boiler-maker, pattern-maker, and 
coppersmith had 5s. 6d. and 6s. Why 
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should there be such a discrepancy ? 
The shipwrights employed as drafts- 
men got extra pay when so employed, 
and they claimed to have the same 
hours as the draftsmen. The Memorials 
sent to the Admiralty rarely had any 
attention paid to them. When the 
Chief Commissioner of Works was 
Secretary to the Admiralty two years 
ago, he announced to the House that 
all the men in the various classes in the 
Dockyards would have an opportunity 
afforded them, on the annual visit of 
the Lords of the Admiralty, to mention 
their grievances to their Lordships. 
Well, that had the effect of satisfying 
the men, and the Department was not 
troubled with. Petitions or Memorials 
after that. He (Mr. Puleston), for in- 
stance, told his constituents that the 
word of the Secretary to the Admiralty 
was quite sufficient, and that they must 
not ask him (Mr. Puleston) to do any- 
thing further for them in the matter, 
otherwise they were liable to be hauled 
over the coals {for using undue political 
influence, or something of that sort. 
When the Lords of the Admiralty went 
down to Devonport his constituents were 
told that they could have no communi- 
cation with their Lordships, which was 
in direct contravention of the under- 
standing which had been come to in the 
House of Commons. The men were 
naturally dissatisfied—any body of men 
would have been dissatisfied at such 
treatment. Their request, made in a 
most humble and respectful way, having 
been refused, the expedient was resorted 
to of asking the noble Lord the First 
Lord of the Admiralty to receive a de- 
putation of Members of the House; but 
an answer was received—not by him 
(Mr. Puleston), but by an hon. Mem- 
ber sittting on the Ministerial side of 
the House—couched in the most curt 
language, beginning—‘“Sir, I decline 
to receive the deputation to which you 
refer,’ consisting entirely of Members 
of the House of Commons. What was 
the position of the men, after having 
been promised an opportunity of pour- 
ing forth their grievances to the Lords 
of the Admiralty on their annual visit ? 
They were refused that opportunity. 
They then took up one or two cases that 
they thought specially deserving repre- 
sentation to their Lordships, because 
they were cases which had been particu- 
larly referred to in the Report previously 
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made by the Admiralty—without going 
so far as to ask on the part of the en- 
gineers for so much as was recommended 
in that Report signed by the gallant 
Gentleman the First Sea Lord—and me- 
morialized the Board. But that Memo- 
rial was not noticed. Their Memorials 
were not replied to; the men were not 
allowed to have an audience of the Lords 
of the Admiralty ; and a deputation of 
hon. Members were curtly refused an 
interview with the First Lord of the 
Admiralty. He confessed he had not 
even had the honour of seeing the First 
Lord of the Admiralty; and certainly, 
after what had passed, he should never 
again suggest, or dream of venturing to 
ask that functionary to grant him an 
interview, although hitherto, not merely 
in the interests of his constituents, but, 
as it seemed to him, in the interests of 
the nation, he had been in the habit of 
making representations to the First Lord. 
He should, for the future, feel himself 
barred from intruding on the First Lord 
of the Admiralty. After the very plea- 
sant and successful administration of the 
Secretary to the Admiralty, he hoped the 
hon. Member would allow him to im- 
press on him this one fact—that a great 
deal of good to the Service would re- 
sult from the appointment of such a 
Departmental Admiralty Committee or 
Commission as the Lords of the Admi- 
ralty might select to inquire into ques- 
tions connected with Dockyard manage- 
ment, and take into consideration some of 
the many suggestions—such as those he 
hadjust made—and the numerous Memo- 
rials which had been brought before the 
notice of the Admiralty. In this way 
it would be found that the grievances 
of the men could be removed much more 
easily than it was supposed they could, 
and, after all, at very little or no extra 
cost to the Treasury; for the question 
was one rather of adjustment than any- 
thing else. They all knew that if a 
man worked by the side of another who 
was discharging similar duties, working 
fewer hours, though belonging to the 
same class, and receiving 6d. or 1s. a-day 
more pay, he naturally felt unhappy and 
dissatisfied, and asked—‘‘ Why am I not 
put on the same footing as this man?” 
If a man had to do the same work as 
another, but received less pay for it, and 
worked longer hours, he naturally be- 
came dissatisfied, and the Service of the 
country suffered. Since the science of 
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shipbuilding had madesuchrapid strides, 
shipbuilding trades, which were of com- 
paratively little importance a few years 
ago, now had become of the first conse- 
quence, although the position of the men 
employedin those tradeshad not changed. 
It was therefore necessary, he contended, 
that there should be a re-organization 
of the Dockyard Service. He could not 
impress this too strongly upon the hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary to the Admi- 
ralty; and, altogether, he thought the 
Government would see that he was only 
asking of them that in which it was in 
their power at once to acquiesce. 

Mr. GORST said, he was much 
obliged, and he thought the Committee 
should be much obliged, to the hon. 
Member for Devonport (Mr. Puleston) 
for his courage in venturing, at nearly 
12 o’clock at night on the Ist of August, 
to introduce in Committee of Supply so 
great a question as that of the re-orga- 
nization of the Dockyards. There really 
was something extremely wrong in the 
way the Business of the Government 
was managed in the House, because it 
was impossible at this period of the 
Session, when everybody was anxious to 
hurry over the Estimates as fast as they 
possibly could, that a subject of this kind 
could have justice done to it. He con- 
fessed that ifit had not been for his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Puleston) he should not 
have been disposed to rise and protest 
against the conduct of the Government 
in putting this Vote down at this period 
of the Session, when the svbject of the 
Dockyards could not be properly discussed. 
What his hon. Friend had said about the 
refusal of the First Lord to receive a de- 
putation of Members of Parliament 
was an illustration of tho inconve- 
niences that arose from the First Lord 
being a Member of the House of Peers. 
He (Mr. Gorst) was of opinion, and 
many others agreed with him on econo- 
mical grounds, that it was most absurd 
that the head of one of the great spend- 
ing Departments of the State was not a 
Member of the popular House of Par- 
liament. If they had a First Lord of 
the Admiralty in the House of Com- 
mons they would not have had to solicit, 
in the humble, suppliant manner they 
had been obliged to adopt, permission 
to come before him at the Office of the 
Admiralty, in order to tell him what 
their constituents desired, and they would 
not have had the curt rebuff which was 
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received when certain Members of the 
House of Commons intimated that they 
desired an interview with the noble 
Lord, and were told that he could not 
allow them to see him or address him. 
If the First Lord were a Member of the 
House of Commons, if he did not desire 
to see a deputation, they could see him 
ou the floor of the House, and tell him 
what they thought it to the interest of 
the Service that he should know. When 
the First Lord was so far removed from 
them, when he was in such a high sphere 
above them, they had no means of ap- 
proaching him. But, at the same time, 
they would be guilty of ingratitude if 
they did not acknowledge that the Se- 
cretary, who represented the Admiralty 
in that House, was remarkable for the 
courtesy and consideration with which 
he invariably received every sugges- 
tion with regard to the Public Service. 
He did not wish to pay any unnecessary 
compliment, and he said this not only to 
the present Representative of the Ad- 
miralty in the House of Commons, but 
to both his Predecessors, who had shown 
every possible consideration to Mem- 
bers of that House. He should recom- 
mend the Government to adopt some 
plan or other for making the condition 
of the Dockyards the subject of indepen- 
dent inquiry. He was not so sanguine 
as to hope that the Government could 
be prevailed upon in Committee of Sup- 
ply to agree to such a course. No doubt 
next year, just the same as now, the 
Dockyard Vote would come on for consi- 
deration some time in the month of Au- 
gust. He did not believe the Govern- 
ment, whatever good intention they 
might have, would be able, owing to 
pressure of Business, to do more than 
had been done in the past—namely, 
bring on the Vote some time in Au- 
gust. But it seemed to him that the 
suggestion of the hon. Member for 
Devonport (Mr. Puleston) was a valu- 
able one, which might be adopted by 
the Government in the meantime— 
namely, to institute an inquiry into 
the whole of the organization of labour 
in the Dockyards, because there was no 
reason why the Dockyards should be as 
full of anomalies as they were. It was 
impossible to enter into detail with re- 
gard to these anomalies at this period 
of the Session ; but, speaking generally, 
he might point out that anomalies, such 
as men being rated in one class and em- 
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pore in another—for instance, a man 
eing rated as a hammer-man and em- 
a as a smith—were common in the 

ockyards. And it was found, as mat- 
ters were now managed, almost impos- 
sible to redress one set of grievances 
without giving rise to a fresh crop. It 
was desirable that the thing should be 
arranged asa whole, and that the labour 
should be so laid out and remunerated 
that the various classes of workmen 
would be content. There was none of 
this discontent in the private yards. If 
inquiries were made on the Tyne and 
on the Clyde, it would be found that 
there were not the same number of 
grievances as there were amongst the 
men in the Royal Dockyards. There 
was, to begin with, the great anomaly 
between the established and the hired 
men. Originally, the hired men were 
introduced on probation, and had to re- 
main in that category one or two years, 
until they had satisfied the authorities 
that they were steady and industrious, 
and fit to be put on the Establishment. 
But men now remained on the hired list 
for 20 years, and there had come to be 
two classes of workmen—the hired men 
and the established men. There was 
no distinction to be drawn between the 
men. Many of the hired men had been 
just as long in the Service, and were just 
as good workmen and just as much 
attached to the duties of the position as 
the established men; but they were in 
the anomalous position of having no 
superannuation—nothing buta gratuity, 
which was given to them as a kind of 
alms, and depended on the will of the 
Treasury for the time being. Then the 
hon. Member for Devonport (Mr. Pules- 
ton) had referred to the position of the 
established shipwrights. It would be 
absolutely necessary, sooner or later, to 
take into consideration the condition of 
these men. The efficiency of the ship- 
building and repairing in the Dockyards 
depended upon the skill of the estab- 
lished shipwrights, who had been treated 
by the Government in the most cavalier 
fashion. Formerly these men were what 
their name indicated—they were men 
who worked in wood and built wooden 
ships. When iron shipbuilding started, 
however, these wooden shipbuilders 
transformed themselves into iron ship- 
builders—they learnt a new trade, and 
now worked almost exclusively in iron or 
steel. This iron shipbuilding was much 
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less healthy than wooden shipbuilding ; 
and the steel building, which was now 
coming most into vogue, was a trade 
that, in the open market, commanded 
a much higher price than any other 
kind of shipbuilding. It commanded 
a higher price, because it required 
more skill and more endurance, was 
less healthy, aud required far more 
outlay on clothes and tools than wooden 
shipbuilding. In the open market the 
men who, in the private yards, did the 
same work that established shipwrights 
did in the Royal Dockyards, got far 
higher wages. He had made inquiries 
last year, both on the Tyne and the 
Clyde, as to how the shipbuilding trade 
was going on, and he had learned that 
all the yards were in full work; that 
they were looking out for men ; and that 
men were being tempted by the higher 
wages given. The only advantage the 
men in the Royal Dockyards had was 
the deferred pay and superannuations ; 
and that surely was not a satisfactory 
state of things. The Government were 
not dealing fairly with these men, who 
had learnt a new trade, and were now 
doing work worth far more money than 
the work they originally undertook in 
the days of wooden shipbuilding. He 
knew why the claim of these men had 
been put offfrom time to time. It was 
not because it was not a strong claim, 
but because, the number of shipwrights 
being considerable, any increase in the 
scale of pay would increase the Navy 
Estimates, and cause a demand—not 
anything like the demands they were 
accustomed to deal with, but still a sub- 
stantial demand on the National Exche- 
quer. The Government, therefore, went 
on year after year refusing to deal with 
the question, leaving the men with the 
same pay that they had 20 years ago. 
It was a fact, he thought, that for the 
past 20 years the pay of the established 
shipwrights had not been raised, and 
that notwithstanding that the work they 
did 20 years ago was far easier than 
that they actually performed now. That 
was not the way in which a Service 
upon which the well-being of the country 
depended ought to be treated by a Libe- 
ral Government. The Government would 
have to take the claims of this class 
into their serious consideration before 
long he was sure ; and whether the First 
Lord of the Admiralty preferred to listen 
to the case from Mombers of the House 
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of Commons, or to read it in the news- 
papers, it was clear that he would have 
to give his attention to it, and that 
something would have to be done. He 
(Mr. Gorst) was obliged to the Com- 
mittee for allowing him torun on at this 
length on the matter. He hoped that 
another Session they would have an 
opportunity of bringing such questions 
on at atime when the House was fresher, 
and better able to listen to speeches on 
such subjects of detail; but he could 
assure the Committee now that he only 
spoke from a sense of duty, and because 
he was sure that the matter would have 
to be dealt with sooner or later. 

Mr. BROADHURST said, he was 
glad the condition of things in our Dock- 
yards had been brought under the 
notice of the Committee, for it was true, 
as the hon. and learned Member for 
Chatham (Mr. Gorst) had stated, that a 
large number of anomalies there existed. 
He was of opinion that a Committee would 
be altogether unable to grapple with the 
anomalies. Ofcourse, he had seen very 
little of the Dockyards ; but so far as he 
had been permitted to see into them he 
was convinced that no good could be 
done until there was a thorough investi- 
gation—an investigation that could only 
be conducted by an independent Com- 
mission. A Departmental Committee 
would not give satisfaction. If the 
Government would get together a Com- 
mission composed of men fitted for the 
task, and charged with full powers to 
go thoroughly into the question of the 
working of the Dockyards, to visit all the 
Yards, to take the evidence necessary to 
be taken on the spot, to take their own 
time, and to present a thorough and 
complete Report to that House, the 
means would be discovered whereby an 
important work might be done not only 
better than at present, but at a far less 
cost; hundreds of thousands of pounds 
would be saved to the country. He was 
convinced that much larger sums than 
he dare mention could be saved by 
proper management—by a thorough re- 
organization of the system observed in 
the working of the Dockyards, and by 
putting men to do the work for which 
they had been trained all their lives. 
The hon. and learned Member for Chat- 
ham had to-night imported into his re- 
marks some controversial matter. He 
regretted that the hon. and learned 
Gentleman should have done so; but it 
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was a matter upon which they were very 
much inclined to dispute with him. 
What he (Mr. Broadhurst) would like 
would be that the Commission should 
thoroughly settle what was a shipwright’s 
work and what were shipwrights. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Chatham had told the Committee 
to-night that there was a class of men 
called shipwrights, who now formed the 
backbone of our Dockyards, and that 
these were the men who originally 
worked in wood, but who were now 
transformed into workers in steel and 
iron. That they worked in steel and 
iron was perfectly true ; but he was sure 
the hon. and learned Gentleman did not 
intend to lead the Committee astray, 
though the effect of his remarks was to 
doso. The fact of the matter was that 
the Dockyards were to-day alive with 
properly-trained iron workers, the very 
class of men who were to be found on 
the Tyne and Clyde, and who were called 
our shipbuilders. These men were in 
the Dockyards by thousands. The ship- 
wrights were a distinct body, and their 
work was as different from that of the 
iron shipbuilders as it could possibly be. 
What was wanted was an inquiry that 
would thoroughly exhaust all the anoma- 
lies existing in the Dockyards. The differ- 
ence existing between the established 
men and the hired men was onethat was 
not reasonable or just to the men con- 
cerned. This was a matter which could 
never be disposed of by a Vote in Com- 
mittee in that House ; indeed, there was 
only one efficient way of dealing with 
the question. It was not by a Select 
Committee. A Departmental Committee 
would be equally weak and ineffective. 
There would be red-tapeism and offi- 
cialism in another form, and the Mem- 
bers of the Committee would go into the 
matter with pre-conceived ideas, and 
with the object of maintaining things to 
a great extent as they were now. What 
was wanted was a thorough overhauling 
of the whole system of extravagance, of 
abuse, of waste, and of inefficiency with 
which our Dockyards bristled from the 
gate to the furthermost part. He had 
seen, untrained as his eyes were in 
Dockyard matters, such a condition of 
things in the Royal Dockyards that 
would ruin any half-dozen of the largest 
firms of shipbuilders on the banks of the 
Clyde if carried on in their yards for 
three months. He did not want to say 
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that the work done in our Dockyards 
was altogether unsatisfactory; but it 
could be said with truth there was a very 
great deal of unsatisfactory work. There 
were a great many weak points; there 
was a great deal of inefficient workman- 
ship in our iron-clads. That workman- 
ship ought to be above suspicion; it 
ought to be the very best that skill could 
produce; but it was not, simply because 
the Dockyards were the centres of dis- 
organization and anomalies of the most 
alarming description. He could not ex- 
pect that the Secretary to the Admiralty 
would to-night say he would appoint a 
Commission to inquire into the system 
of working the Dockyards. There was 
a great necessity for inquiry, and he 
hoped that as soon as the hon. Gentle- 
man got clear of his foreign engagements 
he would turn his attention to this sub- 
ject, and order such an inquiry to be 
made as would do justice to the nation, 
and to the men employed in the Dock- 
yards. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, he was afraid he must, for the 
moment, leave the question of the 
Dockyard artizans, and deal with the 
speeches which occupied the Committee 
at the early period of the evening. His 
right hon. Friend opposite (Mr. W. H. 
Smith) began by saying something with 
which he (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman) 
was entirely in harmony. The right hon. 
Gentleman expressed regret that this 
Vote should be taken at so late a period 
of the Session. He need hardly say he 
shared that regret. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman, moreover, had said that the 
Admiralty would be able to alter or to 
modify their suggestions and their pro- 
posals according to the suggestions made 
in that House; that, at any rate, they 
had the advantage of the suggestions 
thrown out in debate in considering their 
own proposals. He (Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman) confessed he was present to- 
night, in his own estimation of his posi- 
tion, rather to learn something from 
the right hon. Gentleman and others who 
had addressed the Committee, than to 
give any instruction or information to the 
Committee, although that, of course, 
was part of his duty. It was most in- 
structive to those who were concerned in 
the administration of the Navy to listen 
to such speeches as they had heard to- 
night. Many things had been said 
which it would be well if the Admiralty 
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took to heart; but, at the same time, a 
great deal had been said with which he 
did not altogether agree. His right 
hon. Friend (Mr. W. H. Smith) pointed 
out the great loss and inconvenience 
and waste caused by delay in complet- 
ing ships. He was entirely at one with 
his right hon. Friend in that respect. 
He could conceive nothing more waste- 
ful than that any ship should be delayed 
longer than was absolutely necessary, 
because, as the right hon. Gentleman 
showed, once they had commenced 
spending money on a ship, the money 
they had expended was absolutely in- 
effectual, or unremunerative, until the 
ship was ready to go to sea. There was 
every necessity for the greatest urgency 
in the completion of ships. It was well 
known that in the course of the time 
which was occupied in the construction 
of a ship new discoveries were made, 
new ideas occurred to the builders, and 
all these were the cause of endless ex- 
pense. On every ground he was quite 
convinced—and he was sure his hon. 
Colleague (Sir Thomas Brassey) agreed 
with him—that the one great object to 
be aimed at was the completion of the 
work they took in hand as rapidly as 
possible. While saying this he was 
free to admit that the principle was not 
carried out so far as could be wished. 
As the right hon. Gentleman knew, 
there were many difficulties in the way. 
It was, in fact, the last work about the 
ship which was the most difficult. All 
the fittings connected with the gun- 
nery and torpedo arrangements, and 
everything of that sort, were of a very 
procrastinating nature. In many cases 
much of the delay that had been ex- 
gg in getting ships ready had 

een due to a change of armament 
being decided upon at the last moment. 
These changes were almost unavoidable, 
and he merely mentioned them because 
they were a great source of delay. The 
right hon. Gentleman pointed out that 
although the Votes had gone up nearly 
£280,000, and, therefore, there was no 
stint of money on the part of the House 
of Commons, we had not got that com- 
plete and satisfactory position that we 
were entitled to hold in regard to Naval 
matters. He quite agreed with many 
speakers as to the willingness of the 
country to grant very large sums of 
money for the support of the Navy. 
But, at the same time, it must not be 
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forgotien that there were other claims 
on the country, and that it was the duty 
of all to see that they did not unneces- 
sarily, or in too great a degree, yield even 
to the natural and patriotic desire those 
who administered the Navy might have 
to increase its efficiency. With the in- 
crease of money which they had received 
at the hands of the House of Commons 
it could not be said they had done no- 
thing. In the first place, that dreadful 
dead weight of the non-effective portion 
of the Estimates went on by leaps and 
bounds; it increased at the rate of 
£40,000, £50,000, and £60,000 a-year. 
It was all very well for hon. Members 
to denounce that dead weight, and to say 
that it was almost a scandal that it 
should take up so much of the money 
voted for the Navy. A great part of it 
consisted of pensions which had been 
granted by former generations, by for- 
mer Boards of Admiralty, and that was 
a debt which they could not get rid of. 
It must be borne in mind that by the 
system of pensions, however people 
might object to it, the present tax- 
payers were relieved of a certain burden 
in the shape of the wages they would 
otherwise have had to pay. If anything 
could be done with perfect justice to in- 
dividuals and to classes to diminish the 
rate of pensions a great service would 
be done to the Navy. But the Admi- 
ralty had not only had to deal with this 
increase of dead weight; they had spent 
an increased amount upon shipbuild- 
ing. If the Committee took into ac- 
count the three years during which the 
present Board of Admiralty had held 
Office, and compared them with the pre- 
vious three years, they would find that 
no less than 10,000 tons were con- 
structed in the latter period more than 
in the former three years, or, practically, 
the size of a large iron-clad. If they 
took into account the unarmoured ships 
the result was about the same; therefore, 
something had been done with the money 
voted by the House. This was suffi- 
cient to show that the present Board of 
Admiralty had not neglected the duties 
devolving upon it. Hon. Members might 
think the Admiralty ought to have done 
more; but, at all events, they had kept 
well in advance of what was considered 
necessary in former times. His right 
hon. Friend (Mr. W. H. Smith) made a 
great point of the Admiralty being be- 
hind, as he thought, with their repairs, 
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and he had said that many ships were 
mentioned in the programme for repairs 
which were not completed in the year in 
which they were promised. The Audacious 
would be finished in a few weeks; the 
Rupert would be finished within the pre- 
sent financial year. The Sellerophon was 
promised to be finished as a gunnery 
instruction ship, available for general 
service; but if she were not completed 
within the present financial year, it 
would be because, for the purposes of a 
gunnery instruction sea-going ship, she 
would require to have armaments of a 
new type given to her. So far as the 
repairs to the ship herself were con- 
cerned, she would be ready. As to the 
Shannon, it was understood a short time 
ago that she would be finished; but he 
could not speak positively. The Zhun- 
derer, as to which the noble Lord (Lord 
Henry Lennox) asked, was to have been 
finished this year; but it had been dis- 
covered that more had to be done to her 
than was expected. There was a point 
with regard to her turrets which would 
cause delay. However carefully a pro- 
gramme of repairs might be considered, 
it was always liable to be altered. Ships 
were named in a programme to be com- 
pleted within a year, or to be finished 
at a certain date; but in the very act of 
repairing them it was often discovered 
they required more than it was expected 
they would, or changes were proposed 
of a very serious character, or our 
Naval Advisers desired to have one ship 
finished before another, though that 
other might have been named in the pro- 
gramme. For these reasons it was almost 
impossible, as his right hon. Friend 
knew, to carry out precisely any pro- 
gramme of repairs. To show that it was 
not peculiar to the present Administra- 
tion to name vessels for completion in 
their programme which were not com- 
pleted, he was obliged to quote, not with 
any idea of finding fault, what was done 
during one or two years of the late 
Administration. His right hon. Friend 
had—and he thanked him for it — 
avoided infusing the least Party spirit 
into the remarks he had made, and he 
(Mr. Campbell-Bannerman) was the last 
man in the world todo so. He simply 
intended to show that, strongly as his 
right hon. Friend felt on the subject, he 
himself, when he was at the Admiralty, 
was unable to do that which he found 
fault with the present Board of Admi- 
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ralty for not doing. In 1877-8 there 
were six iron-clads promised in the pro- 
gramme and not completed in the year. 
One was promised to be completed, but 
it was not taken in hand. Eight screw 
frigates and corvettes were promised to 
be completed; one was not taken in 
hand, two were not completed, two were 
completed early in the next year, and 
three much later. In the next year 
three vessels were promised and com- 
pleted ; but four others were promised 
and not completed, and one was not 
taken in hand. In the next year two 
—the Audacious and the Wivern—were 
promised and completed; but the Sultan 
and two others which were promised 
were not completed. He attached no 
blame at. all; on the contrary, he was 
rather glad to find that the right hon. 
Gentleman was subject to the infirmi- 
ties of other people, and that, even in 
his day, such things occurred as now. 
It was only natural and proper that 
delay should occur, because, as he had 
said, two things happened in the course 
of the repairing of ships—it was found 
they required more repairs than it was 
at first expected, or it was found that 
the armaments required changing. He 
could give the right hon. Gentleman the 
unqualified assurance that the Admiralty 
would do all they could to complete 
within the year the four iron-clads pro- 
mised. His right hon. Friend had asked 
about the Black Prince and the Resist- 
ance. These were ships about which 
there had been much consideration by 
successive Boards of Admiralty, and no- 
thing had been fixed. He understood 
the Black Prince required new compound 
engines, and twin screws—that, in fact, 
she could not be repaired under £150,000, 
which was enough to make one pause 
and consider seriously before touching 
her. The noble Lord opposite (Lord 
Henry Lennox) asked why the Black 
Prince was not placed in the same cate- 
gory as the Warrior. They were, no 
doubt, similar ships, and when she had 
served her time the Warrior would be 
in exactly the same position as the Black 
Prince—it would have to be seriously 
discussed whether she should be re- 
paired or not. As he had just alluded 
to the noble Lord, he might, perhaps, be 
permitted to answer some of the other 
interrogatories which he put. He had 
already answered the question about 
the Thunderer. The noble Lord spoke 
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of a number of ships as obsolete ; but 
that was a word which one or two other 
speakers greatly objected to. He did 
not wish to draw any hasty conclusion 
from our recent experience ; but it 
seemed to him that ships which were 
sometimes called obsolete might do effec- 
tive and good service. The noble Lord 
asked whether it was true that of 18 
guns which the Lord Warden carried, 
eight were forbidden to be fired. He 
(Mr. Campbell- Bannerman) did not know 
that any such information had reached 
the Admiralty. The Hotspur was nearly 
ready. She had been fitted with 6-inch 
Nordenfelt guns. The Glatton was now 
in commission as tender to the Excellent 
at Portsmouth, and the Collingwood, he 
had said, would be launched this year. 
He had made further inquiry, and he 
was informed that, although only certain 
progress in regard to her was announced 
in the Estimates, that rate was in the 
act of being exceeded ; and, as a matter 
of fact, she would be launched in order 
to get her engines before the end of the 
year. The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
W. H. Smith) had also said, speaking 
of the general condition of the Navy, 
and of the large number of ships need- 
ing repairs, that there were 30,000 tons 
dropped out of the Effective List, and that 
these were more than equal to all the 
tons that we were building. It was very 
difficult to make any comparison of this 
kind, or to answer figures stated in a 
speech ; but he had made the best in- 
quiry he could into our position in this 
matter. He found that since the present 
Administration came into Office there 
had been ships removed from the Effec- 
tive List to the extent of 25,749 tons, 
which was about the amount stated by 
the right hon. Gentleman. If they added 
the tonnage needing repairs, which he 
set down at 35,620 tons, the total would 
be 61,000 tons—that was tons displace- 
ment. Now the tons building were 
35,000; but there was a great difference 
between the tons weight of hull and tons 
displacement. He believed that usually a 
third was added, so there was no great 
discrepancy between the two figures. 
Even admitting all the ships waiting 
repairs were to be put on the Non- 
Effective List in any comparison of this 
sort, it must be remembered there were 
always ships waiting repairs, and that, 
at the commencement of the date of the 
comparison, there would bea large num- 
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ber of ships waiting repairs. He did 
not think, on that ground, there would 
be such a great discrepancy as his right 
hon. Friend anticipated. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, his argu- 
ment was not that there were ships wait- 
ing repairs. As the hon. Gentleman had 
said, there always would be ships wait- 
ing repairs. His argument was that the 
ships requiring repairs were those which, 
according to the undertaking of the Ad- 
miralty, ought to have been completed 
before this time. He had only given the 
tonnage of the ships which, according to 
the programme of 1880-1 and 1881-2, 
ought now to be effective ships, but 
which had not been completed. 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
said, he presumed there were as many 
ships in the Non-Effective List at the 
commencement of the period of com- 
parison as there were at the end. The 
fact the Committee might go upon was 
this—that 25,000 tons displacement had 
been removed from the Effective List of 
the Navy, and that 35,000 tons weight 
of hull had been added. He made these 
observations not from any failure to 
appreciate the absolute importance of 
hurrying the repairs as much as pos- 
sible. His hon. Friend (Sir Edward 
Reed) had questioned him about the 
cost of the Jnflexible. He thought he 
had made a most complete Return; but 
he admitted his hon. Friend did ask 
some time ago for the cost of the arma- 
ment of the vessel. He would give him 
on Report the cost of the armament, 
which was to be added to the cost of the 
ship. The right hon. and gallant Baro- 
net the Member for Wigton Burghs 
(Sir John Hay) and the hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman (Captain Price) entered 
on a comparison of the strength of our 
Navy and that of France. He was not 
prepared to follow them in that line of 
argument. His (Mr. Campbell-Banner- 
man’s) right hon. Predecessor (Mr. Tre- 
velyan) made a statement of his views 
on that subject in a very exhaustive 
speech in answer to a Motion of the 
noble Lord (Lord Henry Lennox). That 
having been done, he (Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman) did not think it was de- 
sirable to follow in that line of argument, 
especially in the present circumstances. 
He could perfectly understand the desire 
of hon. Gentlemen opposite to bring 
these points before the Committee, and 
he did not blame them—indeed, he had 
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no right to do so—for introducing them. 
He only hoped the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman the Member for Devonport 
(Captain Price) would not consider that, 
because these statements had not been 
directly contradicted, they were there- 
fore accepted as correct. The truth was 
that one nation might be more active 
than others. It was the firm conviction 
of the Admiralty that what they were 


doing at present was—he would not say | 


all that everybody could wish to be done 
—but sufficient to cause such an addition 
to the strength of the Navy as, at all 
events, to keep abreast with the require- 
ments of the day. He was not pre- 
pared to go into an elaborate compari- 
son between ourselves and the French. 
Comparisons were often misleading and 
inexact. He had no doubt a good case 
might be made out on the one side, and 
on the other. He did not think it was 
desirable the matter should be treated 
by way of comparison, although he 
fully admitted it was a subject which 
might well occupy the time and attention 
of the House, and of those who took an 
interest in Naval matters. As to the 
general cost of the Navy, it was not for 
him to express any opinion whether 
in future years the Estimates ought not 
to be increased ; but he could assure the 
Committee that the points which had 
been indicated so clearly and kindly in 
the course of the debate would not be 
lost sight of by the Government. He 
had to make an apology and a confession 
to the right hon. Gentleman who made 
some observations on the subject of guns. 
He listened to those observations with 
the deepest interest, and with the great 
part of them he agreed; but he was 
sorry to say he was not prepared to give 
the right hon. Gentleman the informa- 
tion he asked for. He took the blame 
entirely upon himself. He was under 
the impression that as no money was 
voted in the Navy Estimates for guns, 
the proper time to discuss the gun 
question was when the Army Vote for 
Guns was brought on ; and, therefore, he 
did not come down prepared with statis- 
ties and figures, which it was necessary 
he should have, in order to give the 
right hon. Gentleman an answer. He 
had thought of interrupting the right 
hon. Gentleman in his interesting re- 
marks; but he confessed he was dis- 
posed to hear what he had to say. He 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman would 
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forgive him for the neglect of duty he 
| had displayed. He would endeavour to 
| give the right hon. Gentleman the infor- 
, mation he desired on Report. He did not 
_ think he had anything else to do except 
| to reply to the speeches of the hon. and 
|learned Member for Chatham (Mr. 
, Gorst) and the hon.. Member for Stoke 
(Mr. Broadhurst). It had been said it 
| was avery simple matter to appoint a 
Committee. So it was a very simple 
matter to appoint a Committee; but it 
was not always a very simple matter to 
meet the recommendations of a Com- 
mittee, or to make sure that the recom- 
mendations of a Committee were very 
wise and good. He was not disposed to 
hold out any hope that such a course 
would be adopted, and still less that the 
course suggested by his hon. Friend the 
Member for Stoke (Mr. Broadhurst)— 
namely, the appointment of a Commis- 
sion, would be pursued. The hon. Gen- 
tleman spoke of inequality and anomaly 
in the Dockyards. It was true there 
was a great deal of anomaly, and he 
could promise the hon. Gentleman that 
he would give his own personal attention 
to the subject during the autumn and 
winter; but he would not hold out any 
elaborate hope as to what would be 
done. He and his hon. Friend (Sir 
Thomas Brassey), who was very well 
acquainted with all the circumstances of 
the case, would look carefully into the 
matter, and see whether any real adjust- 
ment could be recommended in accord- 
ance with the interests of the public. In 
conclusion, he had to thank the Com- 
mittee for the kind manner in which 
they had treated the proposals of the 
Government, and for the many excellent 
suggestions that had been made. 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
the hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Admiralty had promised to look into the 
questions with respect to the Dockyards 
which had been submitted to him. What 
the Committee had a right to complain 
of was the constant change of the Se- 
cretaries to the Admiralty. During this 
Parliament two able Gentlemen had 
filled the Office of Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty ; indeed, so able were they that 
they had been promoted. The Commit- 
tee had no guarantee that their hon. 
Friend (Mr. Campbell - Bannerman) 
would retain his Office sufficiently long 
to inquire into the subjects which had 
been put before him, He trusted the 
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hon. Gentleman would seriously turn his 
attention to the great anomalies which 
existed in the condition of the Establish- 
ment men and hired men. Memorials 
and Petitions, which showed there was 
considerable dissatisfaction amongst 
these men, were constantly being sent to 
the Gentlemen connected with Dockyard 
constituencies. These documents were 
very respectfully worded, and they put 
forward the claims and grievances of 
the men with great plausibility. He 
asked a Question a day or two ago with 
regard to the sum which was levied on 
hired men when they were made Estab- 
lishment men; and the hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary to the Admiralty told him 
the matter did not concern his Depart- 
ment, but that of the Secretary to the 
Treasury. He then asked the Secretary 
to the Treasury, and he said the Admi- 
ralty had to do with the question. He 
then repeated his Question to the Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty, and he said he 
knew nothing about the matter. This 
case was a particularly hard one, and 
really emphasized, more than anything 
else, the difference between the hired 
and the Establishment men. Hitherto 
hired men, when they passed into the 
Establishment, had undergone examina- 
tion ; and now, by some Order in Council, 
they were subject to a fee, to be paid to 
the Civil Service Commissioners, simply 
because they were transferred from one 
Department of the Public Service to 
another. ‘The men were in a very dif- 
ferent position from the Civil servants. 
It was only fair that if men wished ad- 
mission to the Public Service they should 
pay a fee to the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners who were appointed to make the 
neeessary examination. The men in 
question, however, were already in the 
Public Service, and they had simply to 
be transferred from one Department to 
another. He trusted this would be one 
of the questions which the hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary to the Admiralty 
would look into during the autumn, be- 
cause it had given rise to a great deal of 
sore feeling on the part of themen. No 
one who was connected withthe boroughs 
in which Dockyards were situated had 
reason to be pleased with the present 
administration of the Dockyards. It 
would be far better if the First Lord of 
the Admiralty had a seat in that House, 
or that the Secretary to the Admiralty 
should have a far higher position than 
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he now enjoyed. In past times there 
used to be what was called a Secretary 
at War, who occupied very much, with 
regard to the War Office, the position 
which the First Lord occupied in the 
other House. The Secretary to the 
Admiralty was not responsible for the 
Estimates, he was not a Privy Councillor, 
and he could not undertake to make an 
alteration of the Estimates, and he could 
not at any time undertake to bring them 
forward. He trusted that between this 
and next year there would be some 
change made in the position of the Se- 
cretary to the Admiralty. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, that, with respect to the question 
of fees raised by the hon. Gentleman, 
the position of things was this. The 
Civil Service Commission charged cer- 
tain fees, which were supposed, more 
or less, to pay for the expenses of the 
examinations which they held. In the 
ordinary Civil Service the fees were 
fixed according to the highest salary to 
which the person admitted could rise. In 
the interest of Dockyard men an arrange- 
ment had been made according to which 
they only paid a sum charged upon the 
actual scale of wages to which they 
were then admitted, and practically, in 
the majority of cases, the fee did not 
exceed ls. The grievance, therefore, 
was not an enormous one. Oneshilling 
was charged on admission, and then, as 
the men were promoted, they paid pro- 
portionately for their rise. The ordinary 
Civil servant would pay £5 or £6 
straight off on the supposition that some 
day or other he would rise to a certain 
salary. 

Caprain PRICE said, they had had a 
fair promise from the Secretary to the 
Admiralty that he would look into all the 
matters connected with the Dockyards ; 
but he hoped one point which the hon. 
Gentleman would take into considera- 
tion would be the suggestion which had 
been made to-night—namely, that a 
Committee should be appointed to exa- 
mine into all the subjects. The personnel 
of the Dockyards was divided into a 
great many classes, most of whom had 
grievances which they wished to make 
known. It was no easy task for the 
Representatives of the Dockyards to 
bring those grievances constantly before 
the House. In what way were the 
grievances of the various classes of 
Dockyard men to be made known? The 
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Committee had been told to-night that 
the First Lord of the Admiralty declined 
to receive deputations from Members of 
Parliament on the subject, and the Re- 
presentatives of the Admiralty had de- 
precated discussions of these matters in 
the House. He did not say that had 
been done by the present Secretary to 
the Admiralty, but it had been done 
before he took Office. The men them- 
selves were not allowed to go in deputa- 
tion to the Admiralty. How, then, were 
the grievances of the Dockyard em- 
ployés to be made known? It had been 
pointed out to-night that a promise was 
made by a former Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty that the various classes of the 
employés in the Dockyards should have 
an opportunity of representing their 
grievances personally to the Board of 
Admiralty when they came round to 
visit the Dockyards in the autumn. That 
promise, however, had not been fulfilled. 
He made the statement deliberately. 
The promise was elicited by a Question 
which he himself put in the House—in 
fact, he would like to remind the Com- 
mittee of what actually occurred two 
years ago. He had been referring to 
certain grievances which had been men- 
tioned to-night—grievances created by 
the disparity in the position of the 
hired and Establishment men; and the 
then Secretary to the Admiralty (Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre) said— 

“It was the wish of the Board of Admiralty 
to postpone the consideration of such questions 
until the Board of Admiralty visited the Dock- 
yards in the autumn. They would then hear all 
that could be said on the subject by the various 


classes of workmen and decide what could be 
done.” —[3 Hansard, ccliii. 1049.] 


There was, therefore, a distinct promise 
from the Admiralty to the Committee, 
that when they went their round in 
the autumn these questions should be 
thrashed out, that the men themselves 
should have an opportunity of bringing 
their grievances personally before the 
Admiralty, who would hear all that had 
to be said on the subject. The promise 
was a considerable consolation to him ; 
but what occurred? The Admiralty 
went round the Dockyards in the 
autumn, the various classes of workmen 
asked to be able to lay their grievances 
before the Admiralty ; but the Admiralty 
declined to have anything to say to 
them. He had received a letter from 
an employé who was connected with one 
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of the leading classes in the Dockyards 
—the class of shipwrights. The writer 
of the letter said— 

“The Secretary to the Admiralty promised 
you that at their annual inspection the Admi- 
ralty would receive deputations of workmen ; 
and upon the faith of that reply we made the 
usual request through the heads of our depart- 
ments at the time the Admiralty were here 
last year; but their Lordships said they could 
not receive any deputation.’’ 


The following Session he asked, as he 
asked now, what facilities were to be 
afforded for the employés of the various 
departments in the Dockyards to lay 
their grievances before the Admiralty ; 
and the reply he then got from the Se- 
cretary to the Admiralty was— 

‘« Every person employed in the Dockyards 

is allowed to make any representation he pleases 
by letter to the Admiralty. .... It is quite 
evident, from the great mass of applications 
made, that the time at the disposal of the 
Admiralty would not admit of their personally 
receiving deputations during their annual visit 
of inspection.” —-[ Ibid., cclviii. 250] 
They, therefore, had a distinct promise 
from one Secretary to the Admiralty 
that the Admiralty would personally in- 
quire into the grievances of the men, 
and they had the statement from his 
Successor that the time at the disposal 
of the Admiralty was too short, and that 
they could not receive any deputations. 
He desired to know from the present 
Secretary to the Admiralty whether the 
Admiralty would take the matter into 
consideration again, and whether they 
would now receive deputations of the 
men? Lord Northbrook would not let 
Members of Parliament put the mat- 
ter before him, and the Committee had 
neither the time nor the inclination 
to listen to the matter in the House. 
In point of fact, these discussions were 
deprecated by the Government. Some 
of the grievances had existed for many 
years ; he believed the shipwrights had 
not had an opportunity, either by de- 
putation or otherwise, of personally lay- 
ing their grievances before the Admiralty 
for upwards of 10 years. Eight or ten 
years ago it was a regular thing for the 
Admiralty to receive deputations when 
they went round, and he wanted to 
know whether they would receive depu- 
tations now? He wished to know if 
this particular part of the Naval policy 
was to be continuous in its operation ? 

Mr. AKERS-DOUGLAS said, he 
had no wish to detain the Committee at 
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any length; he had merely to ask a 
question of the Secretary to the Admi- 
ralty upon a subject which had escaped 
particular reference on the part of the 
hon. and gallant Member for Devenport 
(Captain Price). His hon. and gallant 
Friend, in impressing on the Secretary 
to the Admiralty the importanee or 
desirability of the appointment of a 
Departmental Committee to inquire into 
the management of the Dockyards, had 
mentioned some grievances under which 
the officers employed at those establish- 
ments laboured; but he thought he had 
forgotten to draw attention to the fact 
thatthe riggers in the Dockyards had 
not received the increase of pay which 
had been extended to other employés in 
the Dockyards. There had been a gene- 
ral increase of wages in the Dockyards 
in 1876; but he was informed that the 
riggers had not in any way participated 
in that advance of pay, and that they 
complained of being hardly treated in 
being excluded from certain benefits 
conferred on men in similar positions 
in other departments by the Dockyard 
Regulations of 1875. He knew that 
this grievance on the part of the riggers 
had been before the Admiralty for some 
two or three years, that the riggers had 
presented Petitions to the Admiralty, 
and that the prayer of those Petitions 
was supported by their chiefs; and, as 
he believed, was not unfavourably re- 
garded by the Board of Admiralty them- 
selves. He would, therefore, be glad if 
his hon. Friend the Secretary to the 
Admiralty would give him some assur- 
ance that the case of the riggers should 
be considered. 

Mr. PULESTON said, he could not 
allow one statement of the hon. Member 
opposite (Mr. Broadhurst), with reference 
to the quality of the work and the manner 
in whichit was turned out at Her Majesty’s 
Dockyards, to pass unchallenged. He 
had, as arule, great respect for the state- 
ments and opinions of the hon. Member; 
but when he said that the work done at 
Her Majesty’s Dockyards was inferior 
in quality and done in an inferior way, 
why, the statement carried its own re- 
futation with it. His hon. Friend the 
Secretary to the Admiralty, and the 
Civil Lord now present, could testify 
most fully that all the work done in the 
Dockyards was executed in the most 
efficient manner, and that had been the 
character of the work at all times. So 
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far from its being true that the work 
done at Her Majesty’s Dockyards was 
inferior in character, it was a fact 
when, on a former occasion, a large 
amount of work had been entrusted to 
private yards, that the arrangement was 
found to have been carried out at the 
expense of efficiency. However, his 
principal object in rising was to refer to 
another subject. The Secretary to the 
Admiralty had mentioned, not long ago, 
that he would cause to be printed and 
published a scale of the pensions granted 
to the widows of seamen. He (Mr. 
Puleston) had addressed one or two 
Questions to his hon. Friend since that 
statement was made, as to the time at 
which this scale would be published ; 
and his hon. Friend had replied that it 
would probably be ready for printing at 
the end of the Session. Perhaps his 
hon. Friend would state whether it was 
ready now? He had to express his 
thanks for the way in which his sugges- 
tion with reference to the appointment 
of a Committee had been received; and 
he frankly admitted that he desired no 
better Committee than would be con- 
stituted by the appointment of the two 
Gentlemen who had undertaken to act 
in that capacity. He was sure that in 
expressing confidence in the two hon. 
Gentlemen who were to take the matter 
in hand, he was simply expressing the 
views of his Colleagues and of the con- 
stituency he had the honour to re- 
present. All he asked was that the 
Department should be as good as their 
word. In saying that, he did not imply 
that any pledge had been given, because 
he was quite aware that this was not 
the case. The grievances were of a kind 
that inquiry would find a cure for, and 
a little attention would remedy them, 
and secure efficiency in this branch of 
the Public Service. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, he feared he should not be able to 
take any step in the direction of furnish- 
ing the scale of pensions alluded to by 
the hon. Gentleman who had just 
spoken before the end of the Session. 
As this would deal with the widows of 
men killed in action, his hon. Friend 
would perceive that the question by 
analogy affected other Departments in 
the Service than that to which he had 
referred. With regard to the question 
raised by the hon. Member for East 
Kent (Mr. Akers-Douglas) relating to 
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the position of the riggers, he should be 
quite ready to listen to all that could be 
urged in their behalf, although he could, 
of course, give no pledge upon the sub- 
ject, and had no wish to give rise to 
any undue expectation on the part of 
those employés. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he took this op- 
portunity of bringing forward the claims 
of Mr. John Clare upon the Admiralty 
Department in accordance with the No- 
tice he had placed upon the Paper. He 
had, on former occasions, had a great 
difficulty in getting at any responsible 
official to whom he could make appli- 
cation with reference to these claims; 
and in bringing forward the matter in 
that House he had been in this unfor- 
tunate position, that the hon. Gentlemen 
on the Treasury Bench, to whom his ob- 
servations were addressed, always said 
that they did not of their own knowledge 
know anything of the subject, but that 
the question had been decided against 
Mr. Clare at some very remote period, 
and was consequently disposed of. Now, 
he was disposed in this matter to do 
what hon. Members had done with re- 
gard to other questions brought forward 
that evening—namely, to ask the hon. 
Gentleman representing the Admiralty 
to investigate the claims of Mr. Clare on 
their merits, and to make an examina- 
tion into the facts of the case. He 
would, in order not to detain the Com- 
mittee unnecessarily, very briefly point 
out the grounds on which he based his 
application for an inquiry. Mr. Clare, 
some years ago, patented an invention 
in connection with iron shipbuilding, 
into the details of which he would not 
enter, and offered his patent to the 
Admiralty Department. The Board of 
Admiralty of the day obtained plans 
from him, and supplemented that, from 
time to time, by obtaining information 
as to how the plans were to be worked, 
and there was no doubt that they con- 
structed vessels in accordance with the 
plans. Now, Mr. Clare had sent into 
the Admiralty a claim for a very much 
larger amount than he (Mr. Biggar) 
thought the Admiralty would have been 
right to pay him; and, moreover, in his 
opinion, he had acted injudiciously in de- 
claring that this sum should be paid in 
full, instead of endeavouring to com- 
promise with the Government and ac- 
cepting a lump sum in final settlement. 
The natural result of this action, on the 
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part of Mr. Clare, was that the Ad- 
miralty resisted the claim and fought 
the case in a Court of Law. The evidence 
given at the trial against Mr. Clare’s 
claims was exceedingly unsatisfactory ; 
and, in his (Mr. Biggar’s) opinion, the 
verdict was an improper one, Mr. Clare 
having been afterwards able to show 
that the evidence on which the Court 
decided proceeded from witnesses who 
were—he would not say intentionally 
dishonest, but mistaken with regard to 
the facts which they laid before the 
Court. Since then Mr. Clare had com- 
municated with various Members of 
Parliament, and his case had been 
brought forward in three successive 
years. Having made this brief state- 
ment, he asked that the Board of Ad- 
miralty should cause the case to be in- 
vestigated, and if they found there was 
no justice in the claims of Mr. Clare 
that they should say so, and he should 
then feel that he would not be justified 
in again bringing the subject for- 
ward. On the other hand, he thought 
he should be justified in doing so as 
long as the Government said simply— 
“We will not go into the merits of 
this case, nor consider Mr. Clare's 
claim.’”? As he had before remarked, 
he did not wish unduly to occupy the 
time of the Committee, and for that 
reason he had not entered upon the 
merits or demerits of Mr. Clare’s inven- 
tion, or the details of the evidence which 
Mr. Clare was able to give at the trial 
in opposition to the evidence given 
against him; he simply asked that an 
unbiassed investigation should take 
place, and that a Report should be made 
to the House, which should take the 
place of the opinions expressed be the 
case by hon. Gentlemen on the Govern- 
ment Benches. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, his right hon. Friend the late Se- 
cretary to the Admiralty had last year 
made an explanation in reference to the 
claims of Mr. Clare, with which he be- 
lieved the hon. Member for Cavan had 
expressed himself satisfied. From that 
time to the present those letters from 
Mr. Clare which constantly arrived at 
the Admiralty, intimating that he was 
dissatisfied, had ceased ; and the authori- 
ties were, therefore, under the impression 
that Mr. Clare also was at last satisfied, 
although he had not obtained what he 
wanted. In view of these circumstances, 
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he was somewhat surprised that the 
hon. Member for Cavan should have 
brought the subject forward again. As 
the hon. Member might imagine, he 
should not go into the matter farther 
than to say that the case of Mr. Clare 
had been tried before a Court of Law, 
and decided against him. The Lord 
Chief Justice, who presided at the trial, 
remarked that in the whole course of his 
experience he never heard of a claim so 
wild and so extravagant. The result 
was that the jury found a verdict for 
the Crown on every point raised in the 
claim. Proceedings were subsequently 
commenced by Mr. Clare against two 
witnesses whom he alleged to have per- 
jured themselves; but they were aban- 
doned. He thought that nothing need 
be added to that statement, which, in 
his opinion, completely disposed of the 
matter; and, in concluding his remarks, 
he would merely express his regret that 
the favourable impression seemed to 
have been removed which was created 
by the explanation given by his right 
hon. Friend last year. 

Mr. H. G. ALLEN wished to draw 
the attention of the Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty to a subject he had brought for- 
ward on a former occasion. He referred 
to the proportion which the established 
men bore to the hired men in Her Ma- 
jesty’s Dockyards, and particularly in 
the Dockyard with which he was con- 
nected, where there had been an addi- 
tion of 500 hired men, the number of 
the established men remaining less than 
it was before the 500 hired men were 
introduced. He ventured to express the 
opinion that, under present circumstances, 
and with the acknowledged shortcomings 
of late years in keeping up our Naval 
strength, there ought to be a consi- 
derable addition to the number of the 
established men; and he trusted the Se- 
cretary to the Admiralty would be able 
to say that he would include this ques- 
tion amongst the others of a kindred 
character which he had promised to con- 
sider. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, he believed there was, at the pre- 
sent time, an abnormal number of hired 
men employed at the Dockyard referred 
to by the hon. Member who had just 
sat down; but he was unable to see that 
this constituted any ground for increas- 
ing the number of the established men. 
He believed the number of established 
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men at Pembroke Dockyard compared 
favourably with that of the established 
men at the other Dockyards. However, 
he would look into this along with other 
questions that had been submitted. 
Cartan PRICE said, that there was 
an increase under the sub-head relating 
to wages to policemen. This increase, 
although small in itself, was sufficient 
to show that an additional sum of money 
was required for this purpose year after 
year. He had, on a former occasion, 
called the attention of the late Secretary 
to the Admiralty to the suggestion that 
the services of a number of the police 
employed in the Dockyards at home and 
abroad might be dispensed with, and 
a considerable saving of cost thereby 
effected to the country; and he now . 
asked the hon. Gentleman the present 
Secretary to the Admiralty whether he 
would look into the whole question of 
the Dockyard Police? The cost of this 
force in the Dockyards at home and 
abroad constituted a very considerable 
item of charge, and amounted to some- 
thing like £50,000 a-year. He had not 
one word to say against the Dockyard 
Police; on the contrary, he believed 
there was not a more efficient force in 
existence ; but it had often struck him 
that they might utilize for the purposes of 
the force the seamen and Marine pen- 
sioners, who were in every respect fitted 
to perform the duties of policemen. He 
remembered that some years ago in some 
of our Dockyardsabroad, where no police- 
men could be had, a number of pension- 
ers were appointed, who discharged the 
duties most satisfactorily, and answered 
exactly the same purpose as the police of 
the present day. Therefore, he thought 
that a large number of the seamen 
and Marine pensioners might now be 
occupied in the same way. He did not 
think he should be wrong in saying that 
the Police Force by this means might be 
reduced to one-half of its present di- 
mensions; while the effect of having a 
force of 25,000 police and 25,000 Marine 
pensioners would be a very considerable 
reduction of charge in the Estimates. 
Another great advantage of this plan 
would be that a force would be almost 
always ready on which the Admiralty 
could lay their hands to act as an addi- 
tional reserve to the Fleet. For these 
reasons,he again drew the attention of 
the Admiralty to this question, which he 
regarded as a very important one, and 
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which he trusted would meet with their 
favourable consideration. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he thought the 
Secretary to the Admiralty had given a 
rather indiscreet reason for supposing 
that Mr. Clare was satisfied with the 
way in which his claim had been dealt 
with by the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant (Mr. Trevelyan) when he 
occupied the post of Secretary to the 
Admiralty last year. The hon. Gentle- 
man had rested his supposition on the 
fact that Mr. Clare had not since written 
to the Admiralty Department; but he 
(Mr. Biggar) was afraid that when the 
correspondence was transferred from 
him the Admiralty were likely to have 
a considerable amount of trouble in con- 
nection with it. He should have been 
glad if the hon. Gentleman had been 
able to say that there should be an in- 
vestigation of the case upon its merits. 
As far as he could remember, the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant made 
rather a vague reply to the question last 
year, which was sufficient to show that 
the merits of the case had not been con- 
sidered, and that he had no personal 
knowledge of the facts. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, he had himself personally gone 
into the case, and was unable to give 
any promise whatever on the subject of a 
further investigation. 


Question put, and agreed to. 

(5.) £70,787, Victualling Yards at 
Home and Abroad. 

(6.) £64,465, Medical Establishments 
at Home and Abroad. 


(7.) £22,016, Marine Division. 


(8.) £1,122,500, Naval Stores for 
- Building and Repairing the Fleet, &c. 

Sm JOHN HAY said, he observed 
on page 116 a considerable decrease in 
the Estimate for paint, oils, and other 
materials. It would be in the recollec- 
tion of the Committee that a particular 
kind of paint called xerotine-siccative, 
which was considered to be very eco- 
nomical, had been made use of by the 
Admiralty, and that it was supposed to 
have blown up one of Her Majesty's 
ships. An inquiry had been held into 
the circumstances of the explosion, and, 
two months ago, he had asked a Ques- 
tion with regard to experiments that 
had been made with this curious ma- 
terial. The result of the inquiry had 
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not been communicated to Parliament ; 
and he thought hon. Members would be 
glad to know what conclusion had been 
arrived at—that was to say, whether the 
xerotine-siccative or the Fenians caused 
the explosion to which he had alluded. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, he was unable to make any state- 
ment with reference to the explosion. 
The cause of the reduction in the Esti- 
mate for paint, oils, &c., arose from the 
circumstance that the stocks were large, 
smaller quantities being required for 
the current year. 

Sm JOHN HAY: Will there be any 
more xerotine-siccative used ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN: 
No. 


Vote agreed to. 


(9.) £767,153, Machinery and Ships 
built by Contract, &c. 

Str JOHN HAY asked whether 
tenders had been invited for the build- 
ing of an iron-clad by private persons, 
and whether any information could be 
given to the Committee as to the con- 
ditions of contract ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, that tenders had been sent in, but 
no contract had been entered into. 


Vote agreed to. 


(10.) £479,603, New Works, Build- 
ings, Yard Machinery, and Repairs. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH wished to know 
the state of the barracks at Keyham, 
and whether their completion might be 
looked for next year in accordance with 
the promise which he believed had been 
given? He would also like to know 
whether the necessary machinery had 
been provided—whether, in fact, seeing 
that a much less sum was asked for this 
year, the works were actually progress- 
ing? He wished, also, to have some 
information as to the progress of the 
Works at Haulbowline, on account of 
which a smaller sum than last year 
was placed in the Estimates? There 
was also an item in connection with 
which he thought some further expense 
would shortly be required—namely, 
the works at Malta. He believed the 
Admiralty had very properly provided 
for the repairs of several ships at Malta 
during the coming year, and they had 
also very properly provided for the in- 
creased cost of wages which would have 
to be paid. But he thought it would be 
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found that further mechanical appli- 
ances would be required in the Dock- 
yard at Malta, in order that full use 
might be made of that establishment, 
and it seemed to him that a very small 
rovision had been made for the purpose 
in the Estimates. He should like to see 
a new dock constructed at Malta, where 
there was at present only one dock in 
which a good-sized iron-clad could be 
placed. If we were to be engaged in 
severe work in the Mediterranean at 
any time the dock accommodation there 
would be found totally insufficient for the 
Fleet ; and therefore he felt that another 
graving dock at Malta would, in time 
of need, be of the greatest possible ad- 
vantage to the country. The existing 
dock accommodation at Malta had al- 
ready been used for ships on the Indian 
Station, which had been repaired there 
instead of being sent home. For the 
reasons he had given he trusted the 
Admiralty would consider whether the 
present dock accommodation could not 
be enlarged. 

Str THOMAS BRASSEY said, in re- 
ply to the right hon. Gentleman who had 
just sat down, he was able to inform him 
that the number of men employed on 
the works at Haulbowline was precisely 
the same as that employed last year. 
He believed the works would be com- 
pleted in about three years from the 
present time. The works at Keyham, 
he believed, would be finished next year 
or the year after. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, that only 
£94,241 was taken this year as against 
£134,589 in the last Estimates. 

Sm THOMAS BRASSEY said, the 
larger sum included the charge for a 
number of supplementary works. With 
regard to the dock accommodation at 
Malta, provision would be made next 
year for completing a repairing shed 
at the cost of £25,000. A larger sum 
had not been proposed in the Esti- 
mates, because, as he understood, the 
space available in the Dockyard was 
limited, and it required in consequence 
some consideration to arrange a satis- 
factory plan for the completion of the 
sheds. His right hon. Friend had 
raised a question with reference to the 
propriety of constructing an efficient 
graving dock at Malta. That subject 
had already engaged the attention of 
the Admiralty ; and although he was not 
authorized to report any decision upon 
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it, he could assure his right hon. Friend 
that they were fully sensible of the great 
and growing importance of the Dock- 
yard at Malta, and of the economical and 
effective manner in which work was 
done there. 


Vote agreed to. 


(11.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £69,375, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Expense 
of Medicines, Medical Stores, &c., which will 
come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 31st day of March 1883.” 


Mr. THOMASSON, in moving to 
reduce the Vote by £7,900, said, a 
Select Committee had been sitting on 
the Contagious Diseases Acts, and there 
was no likelihood of its Report being 
presented this Session. Many of his 
constituents, and tens of thousands of 
people throughout the country, had been 
anxious that some protest should bemade 
against the Contagious Diseases Acts this 
Session’; and, therefore, he opposed this 
Vote. On the 15th of July last there 
had been presented to the House 12,805 
Petitions, bearing 2,019,371 signatures, 
praying for the repeal of those Acts. 
Some of those Petitions had been signed 
on behalf of public bodies who con- 
demned those Acts as utterly immoral ; 
and although the Convocations of the 
Church of England had not protested 
against those Acts, yet large numbers of 
clergymen had done so by Petitions. 
Only the other week a Memorial from 200 
Metropolitan clergymen had been pre- 
sented tothe Prime Minister against the 
Acts. He not only considered them im- 
moral Acts, but entirely unconstitutional 
—even more unconstitutional than the 
Protection of Person and Property (Ire- 
land) Act of 1881. By that Act the 
Lord Lieutenant, on reasonable sus- 
picion, could commit persons to prison ; 
by the Contagious Diseases Acts any 
woman could be treated as a common 
prostitute and summoned before a ma- 
gistrate. The presumption of the law 
in other cases was that a person was 
‘innocent until proved guilty; but under 
these Acts a magistrate might assume 
that a woman was guilty unless she 
could prove the contrary. Unless a 
woman could prove a negative she might 
be detained in a hospital prison for nine 
months. This was entirely exceptional, 
and it was not right that the reputation 
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of English women should be committed 
to the care of the police. No doubt, 
many hon. Members thought these Acts 
only applied to a degraded class of 
women ; but he had never yet heard that 
any class of British subjects could be 
put outside the pale of the Constitution, 
and it was not the fact that only de- 
graded women were brought up under 
these Acts, for hon. Members might be 
sure that the police would make mis- 
takes—and they had made mistakes, 
as hon. Members would find from the 
evidence taken before the Select Com- 
mittee. Not much more than two months 
ago a young woman had been brought 
before a magistrate at Dover, and the 
magistrate had said that there was no 
ground whatever for arresting her. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘“‘That a sum, not exceeding £61,475, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Expense 
of Medicines, Medical Stores, &c., which will 
come in course of payment during the year end- 
ing on the Slst day of March 1883.”—(Mr. 
Thomasson.) 


Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, there were two reasons on which 
he would appeal to his hon. Friend to 
consider whether it was desirable to 
take the opinion of the Committee upon 
the subject. First, with regard to the 
administration of this Vote. This was 
a statutory duty imposed upon the Go- 
vernment by certain Acts of Parliament ; 
and the proper course for the hon. Mem- 
ber, who held a strong opinion against 
these Acts in common with many other 


persons, to take would be to repeal the |” 


Acts. But so long as they remained on 
the Statute Book it was the duty of the 
Government and the House to provide 
machinery for carrying them out. The 
second consideration was that a Com- 
mittee had been sitting on this subject 
for four years, was on the eve of coming 
to a decision, and was now considering 
its Report ; and the Leader of those who 
thought with the hon. Member had with- 
drawn a Motion he had on the Paper, 
because that Committee was sitting, and 
had not presented its Report. On these 
grounds he appealed to the hon. Mem- 
ber not to press his Amendment. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER said, he had 
come down to the House the other day 
to support the Motion of the right hon. 
Member for Halifax (Mr. Stansfeld) ; 
but as that right hon. Gentleman had 
not thought proper to divide, he (Mr. R. 
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N. Fowler) must agree with the Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty that, as the law 
enjoined the carrying out of the Con- 
tagious Diseases Acts, the Committee 
was bound to vote the money for the 
purpose; and, therefore, although he 
was opposed to those Acts, the Amend- 
ment should be rejected. 

Mr. THOMASSON said, the right 
hon. Member (Mr. Stansfeld) had not 
thought proper to divide, because the 
Previous Question was carried against 
him. 

Question put. 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 7; 
Noes 62: Majority 55.—(Div. List, 
No. 309.) 


Original Question put, and agreed (o. 


(12.) £9,973, Martial Law, &c. 

Captain PRICE asked whether the 
Secretary to the Admiralty had had time 
to consider the question of Marine offi- 
cers in connection with courts martial ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, he had not had an opportunity of 
considering the question yet; but he had 
not forgotten it. 


Vote agreed to. 


(13.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

‘“‘That a sum, not exceeding £118,936, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Expense 
of various Miscellaneous Services, which will 
come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 31st day of March 1883.” 


Mr. MOORE asked the Secretary to 
the Admiralty, what steps had been taken 
to meet the requirements of the Roman 
Catholic sailors in the Squadron at 
Alexandria? However successful that 
Squadron might be, it could hardly be 
expected that there would not be a con- 
siderable number of men on the sick- 
list owing to the hot climate of Egypt, 
and the necessity for a Roman Catholic 
chaplain might become very necessary. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, that, in accordance with a Minute 
issued sometime ago, he had telegraphed 
to Sir Beauchamp Seymour, asking whe- 
ther there were any Roman Catholic 
clergymen at Alexandria and Port Said 
who would be available for the Fleet, 
and the reply was that there were. 
Therefore, he had not thought it neces- 
sary to make any special provision. 
There was every desire on the part of 
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the Government to give every assistance 
of this kind; and he imagined that if 
any force of seamen ‘or marines were 
landed, the services of the Roman Ca- 
tholic clergy would be available. 

Mr. MOORE said, what he wanted 
was to have a clear understanding upon 
this matter. What happened when the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Westminster (Mr. W. H. Smith) was 
at the head of the Admiralty? The 
Squadron was in Besika Bay, and it 
was supposed there were some Roman 
Catholic clergymen on shore; but the 
seamen had to attend the churches on 
shore, for not a single one of the clergy 
could speak English, or any language in 
which they could communicate with the 
men, and then it turned out that the 
clergy did not belong to the Catholic 
Church at all, but to the Greek Church. 
He did not wish to impute bad faith to 
the officers in command ; but he thought 
the Minute of 1878 ought to be car- 
ried out. He knew Alexandria and Port 
Said as well as any Member of that 
House, and he was not aware that the 
clergy at either of those places spoke 
English. He hoped the Secretary to the 
Admiralty would make some satisfactory 
statement. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, he could only repeat the answer 
he gave a week ago. Sir Beauchamp 
Seymour had every reason to look after 
the interests of the men under his charge, 
and he was asked whether there were 
clergymen available. 
that there were. Subsequently he (Mr. 
Campbell- Bannerman) had been told 
by the hon. and gallant Member for 
Cork (Colonel Colthurst) that the clergy 
at Alexandria were considered to be fit 
= in every way, and could speak 

nglish very well; but at Port Said 
there was no one with that qualifica- 
tion. As he had already promised, he 
would make inquiries into the matter. 

Mr. CALLAN said, the matter was 
most unsatisfactory, and the explanation 
made it still more unsatisfactory. Were 
they to be told that in one of the largest 
Fleets which England had gathered to- 
oo for the last 20 years no Roman 

atholic chaplain was to be engaged ? 
We were at war, although the Prime 
Minister said we were not at war. 
[‘* Question!”?] He heard some Radi- 
cals call ‘‘ Question!” That was always 
the Radical cry whenever a question of 
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illiberality was raised. He stood there 
as a Catholic Member of Parliament to 
express his surprise at the explanation 
that had been attempted to be made in 
this matter by a Scotch Secretary to the 
Admiralty. [‘‘Oh, oh!”] If he was 
interrupted any more by hon. Members 
below the Radical Gangway, he should 
move that the Chairman report Pro- 
gress ; indeed, he would make that Mo- 
tion when he had said what he intended 
to say. He (Mr. Callan) noticed that 
an allowance of £3,300 was made in 
this Vote for chaplains; and what 
he was anxious to know was — whe- 
ther any step whatever had been taken 
by the Admiralty to provide a Catholic 
chaplain at Alexandria? All they seemed 
to have done was to telegraph—‘“ Are 
thereCatholic chaplains available?” He 
understood there was only one English 
Catholic clergyman in or near Alexan- 
dria. Had that one been taken off to 
the Fleet? Had a salary been voted for 
him? Had he been placed on board any 
vessel, or given a steam-launch to go 
from ship toship? No; the Admiralty 
had done absolutely nothing. In June, 
1878, under a Conservative Government, 
the Lords of the Admiralty directed 
that— 


‘When a number of ships forming a squadron 
are sent on any service that would keep them 
for a considerable time away from ports where 
the services of Roman Catholic priests were 
available, arrangements are,”’ not may, “to be 
made for a Roman Catholic priest to accompany 
the squadron.” 


Had the Admiralty made any arrange- 
ment whatever by which a priest should 
accompany the Squadron commanded by 
Sir Beauchamp Seymour? If they had 
not, they were guilty of a deliberate 
violation of the Order that was made on 
the 7th of June, 1878. He would ask the 
Secretary to the Admiralty if he had 
made any effort to comply with this 
mandatory Order? When were they dis- 
cussing this matter? At 2 o’clock in 
the morning, when not the slightest re- 
port of their proceedings would appear 
in the English Press. Where was the 
hon. Member for Berwick - on - Tweed 
(Mr. Jerningham)—that hybrid con- 
stituency somewhere on the Border? He 
understood he was at Buxton. It would 
have been far better if the hon. Gentle- 
man had been here attending to the in- 
terests of those people through - whose 
votes he occupied his seat in the House. 
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It was the duty of the hon. Gentleman 
to have been here to have held up to 
public scorn the illiberal, bigoted, and in- 
tolerant action of the Government in this 
matter. [‘‘ Oh, oh!”’] Well, the “‘ grand 
old man” was not present. [‘‘ Ques- 
tion!” ] He was impugning the action 
of the Government in deliberately vio- 
lating the Order of the Lords of the Ad- 
miralty of the 7th of June, 1878. The 
Government had sent the Orontes to 
Alexandria without troops, and they sent 
the squadron without a Catholic priest. 
Both operations were on a par. In the 
absence of a satisfactory explanation, he 
would move that Progress be reported. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.” — 
(Mr. Callan.) 


Mr. O’SHEA said, he hoped his hon. 
Friend would not press the Motion he 
had just made. If the Admiralty were 
going to send any more ships, surely 
they would take good care that a Catholic 
chaplain was sent out there. In sucha 
large Fleet as that at Alexandria it was 
not unreasonable to expect there should 
be a Catholic chaplain on board one or 
other of the ships, so that the Catholics 
in the Fleet might have a chance of re- 
ceiving what spiritual comfort they might 


want. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, every step was being taken in the 
matter. According to the Minute he had 
quoted, certain steps were to be taken if 
no Catholic clergyman was available. 
The Admiralty had, first of all, to ascer- 
tain whether a Roman Catholic clergy- 
man was available, and to whom ought 
they to apply but to the Admiral? The 
Admiral replied that there were Catholic 
clergymen available. Yesterday, he 
(Mr. Campbell-Bannerman) received the 
information that there was an English 
Catholic priest at Alexandria, but not at 
Port Said. He had already said they 
would inquire again; and if there was 
any part of the seamen of the Fleet who 
could not get the fullest religious com- 
fort, the Admiralty would see that the 
services of a clergyman were provided. 
He did not think he could say more. 

Mr. MOORE said, the Secretary to 
the Admiralty had been so courteous and 
considerate that he ought not to be 
pressed further. He should not have 
spoken so strongly in this matter were it 
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not that Catholics had been the victims 
of a system of the grossest oppression 
and intolerance. A minister of the Pro- 
testant Church was granted a place in 
every one of the first class iron-clads ; 
but Catholic priests had not even the 
commonest facilities given to them at our 
Dockyards at home, such as Portsmouth ; 
they had no means of seeing or of 
giving instruction, or of administering 
any of the rites of the Church to the 
Catholics in the Navy. They were 
simply allowed to seek their way as best 
they could. In view of the promise of 
the Secretary to the Admiralty, that he 
would inquire into the matter fully, he 
was not inclined to press the subject 
further. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he certainly placed 
more reliance upon the promises of the 
present Secretary to the Admiralty than 
he did upon those of officials generally, 
for whatever the hon. Gentleman had 
promised him (Mr. Callan) hitherto he 
had taken some pains to carry out. In 
this case, there was a direct and abso- 
lute Order made by a Conservative Go- 
vernment, which had been deliberately 
violated by a Liberal Government, or 
by the Whig Members of the present 
Liberal Government. The Admiralty 
had inquired from Sir Beauchamp Sey- 
mour whether the services of a Catholic 
priest were available at Alexandria ; but 
the Admiral was the wrong man to apply 
to. Dr. Virtue, who had for the last 25 
or 80 years acted as Army Chaplain at 
Malta, had just been elected to the new 
Episcopal See of Portsmouth. Dr. 
Virtue knew all about the disposition of 
Catholic priests in Egypt. Had the Ad- 
miralty applied to him in this matter? 
Dr. Virtue or Cardinal Manning were 
far more suitable persons to apply to in 
a matter of this kind than Sir Beauchamp 
Seymour. If the Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty would apply to Dr. Virtue in 
order that he might, to-morrow, give 
the Committee the information they de- 
sired, he would withdraw his Motion to 
report Progress. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, he could hardly be expected to pro- 
mise to-night that the Admiralty would 
apply to any individual for information. 
They had taken the best means at their 
disposal to ascertain the exact facts, and 
on Friday he would be quite prepared 
to answer any questions on the sub- 
ject. 
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Mr. SEXTON said, the matter was 
one of considerable urgency, and in order 
to avoid misapprehension and disappoint- 
ment it was well the Committee should 
thoroughly understand the pledge given 
to the hon. Member for Clonmel (Mr. 
Moore). The Secretary to the Admiralty 
had promised to look into the matter ; 
but that was quite inadequate. He (Mr. 
Sexton) supposed there were 15,000 men 
now on board ship in the East, and at 
any moment their services might be 
called into requisition. It was a matter 
of extreme importance that none of 
those men should be deprived of the 
ministrations of their Church. If the 
Committee were to understand that in a 
day or two, if the Government ascer- 
tained from Sir Beauchamp} Seymour 
that there was no proper spiritual com- 
fort obtainable by the Catholic seamen, 
it would be provided from England or 
elsewhere, they would be satisfied. 

Mr. CAMPBELL BANNERMAN 
said, that was what he was endeavouring 
to indicate. A special appointment, or 
arrangement, was only to be made when 
no resident clergyman was available. 
The Admiralty had not yet been able to 
ascertain whether a suitable clergyman 
was available. They were told there 
was a Catholic clergyman available in 
Alexandria, and he (Mr. Campbell-Ban- 
nerman) had already promised to make 
further inquiries as to the truth of the 
statement. If it was found there was 
no Catholic clergyman available on the 
spot, it would be the duty of the Ad- 
miralty to carry out the Minute of June 
1878 at once. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he had no ob- 
jection to withdraw his Motion; but he 
would raise the subject again on Report. 
If the Admiralty were really honest, 
they would apply at once to the very 
best authority on the subject. What 
did Sir Beauchamp Seymour know about 
the matter? He knew a great deal 
more about bombardments than about 
the administering of the last Sacrament 
toa Christian. If the Secretary to the 
Admiralty applied to the right person, 
he could know within an hour what 
Catholic clergymen were available at 
Alexandria, or, if there were no Catho- 
lic clergyman speaking English at that 
place, he would be told the nearest port 
where they could be procured. This in- 
formation could be procured at once 
from a rev. gentleman who had been for 
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25 years a chaplain in Her Majesty’s 
Service—namely, Dr. Virtue, now of 
Portsmouth. He presumed the hon. 
Gentleman, instead of sending a special 
messenger to Dr. Virtue, would rather 
order it to be asked from the mainmast 
of Sir Beauchamp Seymour’s ship—“ Is 
there a Roman Catholic clergyman who 
speaks English in the ruined city of 
Alexandria?” In this matter the Ad- 
miralty must condescend to recognize the 
Catholic Episcopacy. The Catholics of 
England were a large body, and they in- 
sisted upon their rights ; and they re- 
quired, demanded, and compelled the 
authorities to provide Catholic chaplains 
in the Fleet. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, that 
the expression which fell from the 
hon. Member for Clonmel (Mr. Moore) 
with regard to the conduct of the Ad- 
miralty officials savoured : of -a certain 
amount of unfairness, and he knew the 
facts were not altogether as his hon. 
Friend appeared to think. A relative of 
his, who was a chaplain at Portsmouth, 
had told him that nothing could exceed 
the affability and goodwill shown to 
Catholic chaplains by Naval officers. 
They never had the least difficulty in in- 
ducing the officers to do anything that 
was at all reasonable in the way of 
getting men to Divine Service, or having 
facilities afforded them for Confession. 
It was only fair this should be publicly 
stated. As to the question immediately 
before the Committee, he believed the 
real difficulty was to be found in pro- 
viding quarters for chaplains. Although 
a Catholic chaplain might have com- 
paratively few men in each ship to look 
after, it was a mere matter of decency 
and humanity that the Catholic sailors 
should be allowed the comforts of re- 
ligion which a priest could administer. 
No Catholic priest would hesitate to be 
put to any amount of inconvenience and 
suffering in regard to quarters, or any- 
thing else, if his duty told him he ought 
to attend the Catholics serving in the 
Mediterranean. Formerly Dr. Grant 
was recognized as an intermediary 
official between the Government and the 
Catholic Hierarchy in the matter of 
chaplains ; and he (Mr. Arthur O’Con- 
nor) was sure that if any representation 
were made to any of the Catholic 
Bishops in England that there was a 
need of Catholic priests, there would be 
no difficulty in obtaining the services, 
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not only of one, but of half-a-dozen 
priests. 
Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(14.) £873,688, Half Pay, &c. to 
Officers of Navy and Marines. 


(15.) £866,127, Military Pensions and 
Allowances. 

Sm JOHN HAY wished to ask a 
question which he believed his hon. 
Friend the Civil Lord would be able to 
answer. The Committee would remem- 
ber that the case of Captain Brownrigg, 
who was killed in action, was brought 
before the House early in the year. At 
that time, although the Admiralty did 
all that was right and liberal to the 
widow and children, the ordinary _ 
tice by which a grant from the Royal 
Bounty Fund was made to the widow 
and children of an officer who was killed 
in action could not then be carried out. 
He thought it would be satisfactory to 
the Committee to know, on authority, 
what had been done in the matter? 

Str THOMAS BRASSEY said, that, 
in addition to £2,402, £700 had been 
given to the widow, and one-third of 
that amount to each of the seven chil- 
dren. 


Vote agreed to. 


(16.) £330,535, Civil Pensions and 
Allowances. 


(17.) £123,700, Extra Estimate for 
Services not Naval, Freight, &c. on 
account of the Army Department. 


Sm JOHN HAY said, he did not wish 
to detain the Committee at that hour of 
the night; but, as an old officer, and 
as one who had charge of the Transport 
Department at the Admiralty some years 
ago, he was bound to acknowledge the 
admirable manner in which the Trans- 
port Service had been conducted in re- 
gard to the Army now embarking for 
the East. He had taken some consi- 
derable pains to ascertain the fact from 
military officials and others; and he be- 
lieved that, both in respect to economical 
arrangement and to the perfect comfort 
of the troops, the distinguished officer 
—Admiral Sir William Mends—at the 
head of the Transport Department de- 
served the thanks of the Committee and 
of the House. 
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Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
said, that, in case the observations of the 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman did not 
reach the gallant officer in question 
through any other source, he (Mr. Camp- 
bell-Bannerman) would take care they 
were conveyed to him. 


Vote agreed to. 


(18.) £155,457, Greenwich Hospital 
and School. 

Str MASSEY LOPES said, that some 
time ago the rumour was current that 
some alterations were to be made in re- 
gard to the Greenwich Hospital and 
School. He would like to ask whether 
there was any truth in the rumour ? 

Sm THOMAS BRASSEY said, that 
since the Estimates were introduced, a 
Committee, consisting of gentlemen spe- 
cially conversant with the question re- 
lating to the training of boys for the sea, 
had reported on the general condition of 
the School. The Committee was origi- 
nally appointed in consequence of diffi- 
culties which had been seen in 
sending a full proportion of boys into the 
Navy, and providing proper outfits for 
those who were not up to the standard 
required for the Navy, and who, con- 
sequently, were sent into the Mercantile 
Marine. It was also felt that the standard 
of physical development insisted upon 
in all cases tended to exclude the most 
necessitous boys from the benefits of the 
school. The Committee had instituted 
an exhaustive inquiry. The main re- 
sults were satisfactory; but suggestions 
were made for improvements in numerous 
details. An organic change of importance 
was proposed. It consisted in the sub- 
division of the School into two parts, the 
boys being selected in the one case with 
reference to the physical standard insisted 
upon in the Navy, while in the other 
division they were selected with reference 
to the circumstances of their parents and 
their claims on the bounty of the country. 
The final adoption of this suggestion had 
been reserved for mature consideration. 
On several important matters of detail 
the suggestions of the Committee had 
been already adopted. A more liberal 
and varied scale of dietary had been ap- 
proved. It would involve an additional 
sum of £3,500 a-year for the 1,000 boys 
under instruction in the School. Some 
addition had been made to the winter 
clothing. The instruction in trades, and 


the employment in domestic duties of a 
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nature deemed to be unfavourable to the 

hysical development of the boys had 
od curtailed. It was proposed to sub- 
stitute a larger amount of instruction in 
seamanship, and additional instructors 
had already been appointed. Additional 
accommodation had been provided for 
the sick by the erection of a new wing 
to the Infirmary, capable of holding 25 
beds. As a measure of precaution, a 
subway had been formed connecting the 
east and west sides of the establish- 
ment. The present Board were fully 
resolved to maintain the efficiency of 
this valuable School, and to support the 
officers and teachers of the School in the 
important task of training the boys com- 
mitted to their care. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, they were 
to understand, therefore, that no radical 
change in regard to the Hospital and 
School would be made—no change in 
the number of boys—-without the House 
having an opportunity of expressing an 
opinion on the point. 

Sir THOMAS BRASSEY said, that 
Was 80. 


Vote agreed to. 
Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow, 


Committee to sit again To-morrow. 


SUPPLY.—REPORT. 
Resolutions [31st July] reported. 


Resolutions 1 to 5, inclusive, agreed to. 


Resolution 6. 
Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, that 


in Committee on this Vote he asked the 
Secretary to the Treasury whether the 
Government were prepared to accede to 
certain suggestions which had, year after 
year, been made to them with regard to 
the appointment of a Fishery Board for 
the protection of the coast fisheries in 
Ireland, in order that the Scotch might 
not be treated with exceptional favour in 
this matter. He reminded the Com- 
mittee that the late Lord Frederick 
Cavendish promised last year that if he 
found the representations made on the 
subject were true, he would see that the 
suggestion was acted upon. He (Mr. 
Arthur O’Connor) had consulted the 
Reports of the Inspectors of Fisheries for 
1879, 1880, and 1881; and he found that 
in every one of those years the Inspec- 
tors reiterated the recommendations 
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which they had made in previous years 
with reference to the neglect of the Irish 
Fisheries. In the last Report on Irish 
Fisheries it was stated that it was abso- 
lutely necessary that a steamer should 
be employed to prevent the attacks which 
were made by French fishermen on the 
coasts of Kerry and Cork. Under the 
circumstances he hoped the Secretary to 
the Treasury would see his way to redeem 
the promise which the late noble Lord, 
his Predecessor, made. 

Mr. COURTN EY said, since last 
night he had made inquiries in this 
matter, and he had found, as he had 
suggested, that the matter did not rest 
with the Treasury. It was a question 
for the Irish Government to examine 
into. He had communicated with the 
Irish Office, and they had undertaken 
that the matter should have their atten- 
tion. 


Resolution agreed to. 
Remaining Resolutions agreed to. 


POOR LAW AMENDMENT BILL. 
(Mr. Dodson, Mr. Hibbert.) 


[BILt 251.] COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Mr. WARTON said, he hoped that, 
at that late hour (2.40), they would not 
be expected to go on with the Bill. 

Mr. DODSON said, he must really 
ask the House to be good enough to 
go on with the Bill. He would not 
ask the House to go forward with the 
Bill if it were one which contained 
any disputed matters. It was a Bill to 
amend certain admitted flaws in the law, 
to provide for certain omitted cases, and 
to remove certain contradictions which 
existed in the law. It was a Bill that 
raised no contested points, and it had 
been before the House for some time. 
He had no Amendments to propose in the 
Bill himself; it had been very carefully 
prepared for the purpose he had stated, 
and he hoped the hon. and learned 
Member for Bridport (Mr. Warton) 
would not object to go into Commit- 
tee. If there were any points on which 
the hon. and learned Gentleman required 
explanation, he would be very glad to 

ive it 

Mr. WARTON said, that, as the right 
hon. Gentleman had so kindly appealed 
to him, he had no objection to go on as 
far as Clause 12. 
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Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clauses 1 to 12, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 13 (Mode of consent by guar- 
dians and managers). 

Mr. WARTON proposed to leave out 
all the words after “ as,’’ in line 35, and 
also the whole of line 36, in order to in- 
sert the words ‘‘ may be sanctioned by 
the Local Government Board for pauper 
children sent to such school.” This was 
a very serious matter, because, under 
this clause, power was given to the Local 
Government Board to sanction any scale 
of expenses it might think fit. The 
Local Government Board might sanction 
a rate of payment to certain persons 
which was not in accordance with the 
Act to which other people had to sub- 
mit. He knew perfectly well that pres- 
sure had been put upon the right hon. 
Gentleman by Gentlemen (Irish Mem- 
bers) below the Gangway. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 3, leave out all the words after “as,” 
in line 36, and also line 36, and insert “‘ may be 
sanctioned by the Local Government Board for 
pauper children sent to such school.”—(Mr. 
Warton.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. DODSON said, he believed he 
was strictly right in saying that the pro- 
posal was intended to remedy admitted 
flaws in the present law. In the 25 & 26 
Vict. c. 43 it was said the Guardians 
might pay for the maintenance, clothing, 
and education of children when they 
were sent to a certified school; but in a 
later part of the same clause it was said 
that the Guardians might pay, for that 
purpose, an amount equal to the main- 
tenance of the child in the workhouse. 
These two parts of the clause were in- 
consistent, because it was obviously in- 
tended by the first part of the clause 
that the Guardians should pay for the 
maintenance, clothing, and education of 
the child; and the second part of the 
clause—apparently by an omission on 
the part of the draftsman—only used 
the word “maintenance.”’ The conse- 
quence was that when a child was sent 
to a certified school there was only 

ower to pay the cost of maintenance. 

e could assure the hon. and learned 
Member for Bridport (Mr. Warton) that 
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the Local Government Board had no 
desire to take upon themselves in this 
matter more power than was necessary ; 
but it appeared to him that what was 
now proposed was the simplest way of 
dealing with the difficulty. 


Question put, and agreed to. 

Clause agreed to. 

Remaining clause agreed to. 

Bill reported, without Amendment. 
Bill read the third time, and passed. 


AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS, NOTICES 
OF REMOVAL (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


(Sir Alexander Gordon, Mr. M‘lagan, Mr, 
Barclay.) 
{BILL 5.] COMMITTEE. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clauses 1 and 2 agreed to. 


Clause 3 (Two years’ notice to quit). 


On the Motion of Sir ALExanpER 
Gorpoy, Amendment made in page 1, 
line 12, by leaving out after ‘‘ holding,” 
to “him,” in line 16, inclusive, and 
inserting— 

‘“‘ Containing five or more acres of arable land» 
held from the same proprietor, for not less than 
seven years, or by tacit relocation following on 
such occupation, shall be liable to be removed 
or ejected from his holding, or entitled to leave 
the same, and to be relieved of his obligations 
as tenant, unless such tenant shall have received 
from the proprietor of said holding, or his factor 
or agent, or have given to the said proprietor, 
or his factor or agent, not less than two years’, 
and not more than three years’, notice of re- 
moval;”’ 


and in page 1, line 16, after “‘ there,” 
by leaving out to end of Clause, and 
inserting— 

‘* Are separate ishes as regards lands and 
houses, or part of them, the notice of removal 
shall be given not less than two years, and not 
more than three years, before the ish which is 
first in date, and such notice shall be in substi- 
tution for and not in addition to the notice now 
required by law. Such notice of removal shall 
be in writing, and shall be sufficiently given by 
the person entitled to give the same, by sending 
to the known residence or place of business of 
the person entitled to receive such notice, or to 
his last known address, a registered letter by 
post, unless the person to whom the notice is 
sent shall prove that such letter was not left or 
tendered at his known residence or place of 
business, orat his last known address.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
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Clause 4 (Saving clause as to bank- 
rupts). 


On the Motion of Sir ALEXANDER 
Gorpon, Amendment made in page 1, 
line 19, after ‘‘ the,” by leaving out to 
end of Clause, and inserting— 


‘* Estates of the tenant are sequestrated under 
‘The Bankruptcy (Scotland) Act,’ 1856,’ and 
Acts amending the same, or where the tenant 
has become notour bankrupt, or has granted a 
disposition omnium bonorum, or a trust deed 
for behoof of creditors, or where the tenant has 
executed or agreed to execute a renunciation of 
his lease, which shall have besn accepted or 
agreed to be accepted by the proprietor. Nor 
shall anything in this Act prejudice or affect 
any right competent toa proprietor to terminate 
by irritancy or otherwise the lease or leases, 
and to remove the tenant from the holding on 
the ground of any failure to implement, or 
breach of, any stipulation of such lease or 
leases on the part of the tenant, or any right 
competent to the tenant to leave the holding, 
and be relieved from his obligations as tenant 
on the ground of any failure to implement, 
or breach of, any stipulation of the lease or 
leases on the part of the proprietor.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Bill reported ; as amended to be con- 
sidered upon Thursday, and to be printed. 
[Bill 259.] 


MOTIONS. 
sntiglipliin 
REVENUE, FRIENDLY SOCIETIES, 
AND NATIONAL DEBT BILL. 


LEAVE. FIRST READING. 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“ That the Chairman be directed to move the 
House, that leave be given to bring in a Bill 
for amending the Laws relating to Customs and 
Inland Revenue, and Postage and other Stamps, 
and for making further provision respecting 
the National Debt, and charges payable out of 
the Public Revenue, or by the Commissioners 
for the Reduction of the National Debt; and 
for other purposes.’’—(Lord Richard Grosvenor.) 


Mr. R. N. FOWLER said, he pre- 
sumed that this Bill would have some 
explanation. It was a late hour; but, 
early in the afternoon, the Prime Minis- 
ter, when asked, stated that it would be 
explained. It was to be hoped that this 
explanation would be given at the next 
stage. 


Henry James) said, as the Financial 
Secretary was in the Chair, he had to 
say the Bill would be fully explained 
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(Military Operations). 


after being printed and circulated in 
the usual way. 
Motion agreed to. 


Resolution reported :—Bill ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Courtney and 
Mr. Hersert GLADSTONE. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. 
[Bill 260. ] 


PARLIAMENT—ADJOURNMENT OF 
THE HOUSE. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House do now adjourn.” 


Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
when the Bill in reference to the in- 
crease of pay of the officers of the Royal 
Irish Constabulary would be circulated ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, the moment 
the Resolution had gone through Com- 
mittee, and he had obtained leave to 
introduce the Bill, it would be at once 
circulated. 


Motion agreed to. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after Three o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, 2nd August, 1882. 


MINUTES. ]—Surrrxy—considered in Committee 
—Resolutions [August 1] reported. 

Pustic Birus—Lesolution in Committee—Royal 
Irish Constabulary (Pay, &c.) 

Second Reading—Somersham Rectory * [222]. 

Committee — Entail (Scotland) * [248], debate 
adjourned ; Parcel Post * [254]—R.p. 

Considered as amended — Customs and Inland 
Revenue [239]. 

Considered as amended—Third Reading—Educa- 
tional Endowments (Scotland) [253], and 
passed. 

Withdrawn — Vaccination Acts (Compulsory 
Clauses Repeal) * [25] ; Aldershot Camp 
Roads * [177]; Sea Fisheries (Ireland) * 
[158]; Cemeteries* [40]; Death Sentences 
(Appeal) * (81). 


QUESTION. 
— 101 — ; 

EGYPT (MILITARY OPERATIONS)—AL- 
LEGED MISCONDUCT OF A PICKET 
OF THE 60rx RIFLES. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: Bir, 
do not see any Member of the Cabinet 
present; but perhaps some Gentleman 
on the Treasury Bench will be able to 
answer the Question, whether they have 
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means of at once refuting the extraordi- 
nary statement that has appeared in 
reference to the supposed attack on our 
forces in Egypt? If no answer can be 
given to the Question at the present 
moment, I hope one will be volunteered 
in the course of the day. ; 

Lorpv RICHARD GROSVENOR: I 
regret, Sir, that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Prime Minister is not present. I 
fully expected that he would have been 
here by 20 minutes past 12. I regret, 
also, that on this Bench now we have 
no information on the subject ; but I will 
take care that information is obtained at 
the War Office, and that on going into 
Committee of Supply some Gentleman 
is here who can make the announcement 
to the House. 


Subsequently— 


Sirk ARTHUR HAYTER: Sir, the 
noble Lord the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury (Lord Richard Grosvenor) promised 
the right hon. Gentleman the Leader of 
the Opposition that a statement should 
be made on behalf of the War Office, on 
the Motion for going into Committee of 
Supply, in regard to the alarming tele- 
gram which had appeared in a daily 
paper as to the misconduct of an ad- 
vanced picket of the 60th Rifles last 
night in Egypt. My official information 
on the subject is merely negative; but I 
think that the House will be glad to 
know that we have absolutely no con- 
firmation whatever from Sir Archibald 
Alison of the truth of this report, al- 
though we are in constant communica- 
tion with him. Immediately on seeing 
the report in the paper, the Adjutant 
General telegraphed to Sir Archibald 
Alison mentioning it, and asking for 
details. I have ascertained that up to 
4 o’clock no reply has been received. 
When it arrives it will be laid before the 
Secretary of State and the Commander- 
in-Chief. But, through the courtesy of 
an hon. Member of this House, I have 
been supplied with a telegram from 
Alexandria which explains the whole 
matter. It is as follows :— 

‘‘ Wednesday.—In the middle of last night 
the foremost picket or outpost of British troops 
at Ramleh, consisting of a corporal and six men, 
was attacked by about 100 Bedouins. The 
outpost fell back and fired on the enemy as 
they retreated. At daybreak [not immediately 
it will be seen] a company was moved up, but 
the Bedouins had disappeared.’ 


Therefore, I have no doubt that the 
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corporal and the six men in charge of 
the outpost merely carried out the orders 
they had received. 


EDUCATIONAL ENDOWMENTS (SCOT. 
LAND) BILL.—[Br11 253.] 
(Mr. Mundella, The Lord Advocate, Mr. Solicitor 
General for Scotland.) 


CONSIDERATION. 


Order for Consideration, as amended, 
read. 


Mr. MUNDELLA: Sir, in moving 
that this Bill be now considered, I will 
take advantage of the opportunity to 
state to the House the names of the 
Commissioners as approved by Her Ma- 
jesty. I find that there is a Notice on 
the Paper in the name of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Stafford (Mr. C. M‘Laren) that 
it is undesirable to proceed further with 
the Bill until the names of the Commis- 
sioners have been given to the House. As 
I received late last night Her Majesty’s 
Assent to the Commission, there is no 
object in withholding the names, and I 
have much pleasure in now stating them 
to the House. The Members of the 
Commission are seven—namely, Lord 
Balfour of Burleigh, the Earl of Elgin, 
Lord Shand, Mr. John Ramsay, M.P., 
Mr. J. A. Campbell, M.P., the Lord 
Provost of Edinburgh, and the Lord 
Provost of Glasgow. The House will 
see that the Commission is composed 
very differently from the last one in one 
or two important respects. I heard no 
complaints about the Commissioners 
nominated in 1880, except that there 
were no Representatives of the munici- 
palities on the Commission; that the 
mercantile element was not sufficiently 
represented, while the legal element and 
the University element were too largely 
represented. It will now be seen that 
the Lords Provost of the two principal 
cities in Scotland are both on the Com- 
mission, and that, so far as the mercan- 
tile element is concerned, there are no 
less than four Members of the Commis- 
sion who have been largely engaged in 
mercantile pursuits in Scotland. We 
have the advantage, too, of a Member 
of the Scotch Bench, Lord Shand, who, 
like the other six Members of the Com- 
mission, has, all his life, taken a consi- 
derable interest in popular education in 
Edinburgh, and I think that City can 
hardly complain of its share in the Com- 
mission, seeing that the Lord Provost, 
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who has always been foremost not only 
in promoting education, but in promoting 
the objects which the Edinburgh Town 
Council have in view, is on the Commis- 
sion, and that Lord Shand, who is closely 
identified with popular educational in- 
stitutions in Edinburgh, is also a Mem- 
ber. I may say, for the whole of the 
Members of the Commission, that they 
are appointed because, in the opinion of 
my noble Friend the Lord President 
(Earl Spencer), they are all Gentlemen 
who take a real interestin education. I 
had the advantage last night of meeting 
Lord Monereiff, tho Chairman of the 
former Commission, who stated to me 
that on that Commission, although there 
were men of varied politics and varied 
creeds, politics never interfered in any 
way with the work of the Commission, 
and that they knew nothing, as Members 
of the Commission, about politics and 
creeds, because every one of them was 
an educationist, and anxious to do good 
educational work. I believe it will be 
so now. Lord Moncreiff further wished 
me to say, with respect to the name of 
Lord Balfour of Burleigh as Chairman, 
that there was no man more fair, or less 
disposed to introduce politics or creeds 
with reference to educational questions, 
than the noble Lord, and that he be- 
lieved it would be difficult to find anyone 
who would more ably fulfil the duties 
that would devolve upon him than that 
Nobleman, who was his right-hand man 
on the former Commission. We have 
considered whether it would be possible 
to institute a Judge or other judicial 
authority as Chairman ; but it was found, 
in the first place, it would be unjust to 
the noble Lord; and, in the next place, 
it would be wholly impracticable, because 
this Commission will have work for many 
years to come, the duties will be very 
arduous, they will be performed gratui- 
tously, and will require to be performed 
by Gentlemen who can give a large 
share of their time, much more than any 
Judge could give to the work. Ihopel 
have been able to shorten the day’s pro- 
ceedings by this statement, and I move 
that the Bill be now considered. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the Bill, as amended, be now 
considered.””—(Mr. Mundella.) 


Mr. RAMSAY said, that, so far as any 
testimony of his could have weight, he 
had great pleasure in concurring with 


Mr. Mundella 
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what had been expressed by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Vice President of 
the Council (Mr. Mundella) regarding 
the services of Lord Balfour of Bur- 
leigh upon the Endowed Institutions 
Commission of 1878. He (Mr. Ram- 
say) had the honour of acting with his 
Lordship on that Commission, and every 
word that had been uttered by the right 
hon. Gentleman as regarded the opinion 
expressed by Lord Moncreiff, who was 
President of the Commission, was quite 
warranted by the fagts of the case. The 
noble Lord had the opportunity, on 
several occasions, of acting as Chairman 
in the absence of Lord Moncreiff, and 
he never saw anyone better fitted for 
that position by freedom from political 
or sectarian bias. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said, the statement 
made by the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Mundella) about the Commissioners 
would give very great satisfaction. He 
was of opinion, however, that it was 
very much to be desired that the Chair- 
man of such a Commission should be a 
person of legal training. An Executive 
Commission rested very much upon the 
Chairman, and when they had a man 
accustomed to taking evidence, they soon 
got at the true facts of acase. In re- 
gard to Lord Shand and the Lord Pro- 
vost of Edinburgh, he wished to say 
that he recognized, as much as anyone, 
the great services that had been per- 
formed by Lord Shand in connection 
with the Watt Institute, as well as by 
the Lord Provost in connection with edu- 
cational matters in Edinburgh. 

Dr. CAMERON asked whether the 
Lords Provost of Edinburgh and Glas- 
gow were to be appointed. ex-officio or 
personally ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: They are ap- 
pointed personally. Both Gentlemen 
have been greatly identified with educa- 
tion, and it was considered that they 
should be appointed personally and not 
ex-officio, so that they will not have to 
change at the expiry of their period of 
office as Lord Provost. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill, as amended, conssdered. 


Clause 1 (Interpretation of terms). 

On the Motion of Mr. Munpetta, the 
following Amendments made :—In page 
1, line 19, after ‘‘ not,’ insert ‘‘ except 
with the consent of the governing body ;” 
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line 20, after ‘‘ or,” insert ‘‘ corporate ;”’ 
line 22, leave out ‘‘to;” line 23, leave 
out ‘corporate ;” page 2, line 39, leave 
out ‘‘travelling;’? and line 39, after 
“ and,”’ insert “ travelling.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 5 (Powers of Commissioners). 


On the Motion of Mr. Munpet1a, the 
following Amendment made :—In page 
3, line 7, leave out ‘‘ limiting,” and in- 
sert ‘‘ uniting ’”’ before ‘ two.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 6 (Provisions where governing 
body wholly or partly consists of mem- 
bers of town council, &c.). 


Mr. J. A. CAMPBELL moved to 
leave out Sub-section 3, which provides 
that where the Governing Body includes 
no persons deriving their qualification 
from being members of town councils or 
other public bodies, provision should be 
made that not less than one-third should 
consist of members of town councils or 
other public bodies. He said that the 
clause, as it stood, might in some cases 
prove very useful; but in others it 
would be inconvenient and objectionable, 
especially in the case of trusts which 
could scarcely be called public trusts, 
although coming within the scope of the 
Bill. He had in his mind a Roman 
Catholic trust which came under the late 
Commission; and he stated that there 
were many other trusts of an educational 
character connected with particular 
Churches, one which he had in view being 
a Free Church Educational Trust. Such 
as these, he thought, would properly 
come under the purview of the Commis- 
sioners; but it did not by any means 
follow that the Governing Bodies should 
be interfered with in the manner pro- 
posed—that one-third of the Govern- 
ing Bodies should always consist of the 
popular representative element. In 
Clause 8 there was a provision that Go- 
verning Bodies of endowments which 
the Bill did not include within its range 
should have an opportunity of volun- 
tarily submitting their trusts to be dealt 
with under the Bill. That was a very 
useful provision ; but he was afraid its 
usefulness would be very much inter- 
fered with by the sub-section which was 
now under consideration. In fact, the 
prospect of having the Governing Body 
always altered in this particular way, 
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and to such an extent, might effectually 
prevent many educational endowments 
being brought voluntarily before the 
Commission. This section should be 
limited to such trusts as were of a 
public character, or, at all events, some 
provision should be introduced leaving 
the hands of the Commissioners a little 
more free than they were as the Bill at 
present stood. In that case, he (Mr. J. 
A. Campbell) would be satisfied ; but, in 
the meantime, he would move the rejec- 
tion of the sub-section. In doing so, 
however, he wished it to be understood 
that he would not oppose the due intro- 
duction of what might be called the 
‘* open element” into every public trust ; 
but, with the two preceding sub-sections 
before them, he could not but believe 
that the Commissioners would feel called 
upon to introduce that open element in 
every trust in which it would be suit- 
able; but what he objected to was that 
the Commissioners should be positively 
compelled to introduce it in cases which 
could not have been in the view of the 
right hon. Gentleman. 


Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 
39, to leave out sub-section 3 of Clause 
6.—( Mr. J. A. Cambpell.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Bill.” 

Mr. RAMSAY hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman the Vice President of the 
Council would see fit to accede to the 
omission of the sub-section. The trusts 
which his hon. Friend opposite (Mr. J. 
A. Campbell) was desirous to exclude 
were originally of a denominational 
character. A Roman Catholic clergy- 
man, in whom was vested funds left by 
a member of the Roman Catholic Church 
for the education of young men for the 
Ministry of that Church, came to the 
Endowed Institution Commissioners for 
the purpose of obtaining more extensive 
powers ; and he (Mr. Ramsay) could not 
conceive it possible that they could have 
come before any body of Gentlemen for 
the purpose of having such a trust 
framed, and the Governing Body altered 
in accordance with the provisions of this 
sub-section. The Free Church endow- 
ment to which his hon. Friend had re- 
ferred was in the same position. It was 
a fund left by a member of the Free 
Church for the purpose of educatin 
young men for the Ministry. It wate 
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become, if this sub-section were agreed 
to, and should become part of the Bill, 
the obvious duty of the Commissioners 
to introduce some persons who might or 
might not be of the denomination for 
the behoof of which the funds were left. 
The sub-section had been inserted with- 
out due consideration of all the cireum- 
stances which might affect the public 
weal ; and he could not, therefore, doubt 
that the right hon. Gentleman would at 
once consent to its omission. 

Mr. WEBSTER said, he must also 
urge the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Mundella) to accept some modification 
of the sub-section. There were some 
few endowments, of more or less import- 
ance, which would come within the scope 
of the present Bill as having an educa- 
tional character, but where, from the 
nature of the trusts of the parties, by 
whom they were administered, and of 
the bequests themselves, it would be 
preposterous to insist that they should 
in all cases come under such a provision 
as that contained in the sub-section. 
Without at all differing from the right 
hon. Gentleman as to the importance of 
a representative element in every en- 
dowment where such a thing could be 
fairly and usefully applied, yet he could 
not forget that there were not a few 
small educational and denominational 
endowments in Scotland where such a 
provision would be obviously out of 

lace. 

Dr. CAMERON said, he trusted the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Mundella) 
would not accede to the Amendment of 
his hon. Friend opposite (Mr. J. A. 
Campbell), and for this reason—it pro- 
posed to exempt certain endowments 
from the operation of this Commission. 
In any case, the proper place to deal 
with it would be in Clause 8. If the 
right hon. Gentleman, after having pur- 
posed to make this provision for popular 
representation, was to cut it out, there 
would be very little left of the conces- 
sions which he made so much of on the 
second reading of the Bill. As regarded 
funds left to Kirk Sessions, it was to be 
borne in mind that a large number were 
left to them as trustees for the poor, 
and were really public funds, as to which 
it seemed to him (Dr. Cameron) it would 
be absurd to make an exception. 

Mr. DICK-PEDDIE said, he also 
agreed with the opinion held by the 
hon. Member for Glasgow (Dr. Cameron) 
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that the Amendment ought not to be 
accepted. He would remind the Vice 
President of the Council that his Amend- 
ment on this clause. by which the repre- 
sentative element was secured in all the 
trusts where it existed hitherto, was the 
only one of the important Amendments 
which he brought down to the House on 
Saturday, July 15, and on the strength 
of which hon. Members who were op- 
posing certain provisions in the Bill 
modified or withdrew their opposition. 
The other Amendments which he had 
announced had been almost wholly neu- 
tralized by Amendments to them, which 
the right hon. Gentleman the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Council had accepted in Com- 
mittee on the Bill. He wished to point 
out that there was a marked difference 
between the insertion of the words “ not 
less’’ and ‘‘ not more”’ in regard to the 
number of representative Commissioners, 
Under the former all might be repre- 
sentative men; but under the latter 
none of them might be. This was the 
only one of the important Amendments 
which the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Mundella) brought down to the House 
on Saturday, and for the sake of which 
he induced hon. Members to modify or 
withdraw their opposition, and allow the 
Bill to pass through Committee. They 
attached great importance to this addi- 
tion to the clause. It was one of the 
things he (Mr. Dick-Peddie) contended 
for more than any other in the Bill; and 
if the right hon. Gentleman departed 
from that sub-section, those who, on the 
second reading, withdrew the opposition 
they were entitled and called upon by 
duty to make would have great reason 
to complain of his conduct. He trusted 
the right hon. Gentleman would allow 
the sub-section to stand in the Bill. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, that, in his 
opinion, the hon. Member for the Kil- 
marnock Burghs (Mr. Dick-Peddie) need 
not have assumed so violent a tone on 
that occasion. He (Mr. Mundella) could 
assure the hon. Gentleman and other 
hon. Gentlemen that he was as anxious 
to make the Bill a workable measure as 
they were themselves, and he was not 
disposed to consent to the omission of 
the sub-section. What was made com- 
pulsory was, that in all public trusts 
there should be an element of popular 
representation in their Governing Bodies; 
but he could see no reason, neither did 
he think the hon. Member would wish, 
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to exclude some private trusts from com- 
ing under the operation of the Bill. 
That was very desirable. The House 
would not believe that any Roman 
Catholic Body would go to the Commis- 
sion if one-third of the popular repre- 
sentative body were to be introduced 
into the trust. Such a change would 
create a difficulty, and, therefore, he 
must ask his hon. Friend (Mr. J. A. 
Campbell) not to press this Amendment, 
but to allow the sub-section to stand for 
the guidance and direction of the Com- 
missioners. At the same time, he thought 
some words ought to be introduced to 
meet the special class of cases pointed 
out by hon. Members on both sides, and 
he should, after conferring with his right 
hon. and learned Friend the Lord Advo- 
cate, endeavour to introduce such words, 
for he was quite sure it was not the 
desire of the House to see Roman 
Catholics or any other denominational 
Body outside the purview of the Bill. 
Mr. OC. 8. PARKER said, he was 
about to express the hope, when the 
right hon. Gentleman the Vice President 
of the Council (Mr. Mundella) rose, that 
the Government would see their way 
to accept the Amendment, his attention 
having been called to many trusts where 
there would be difficulty if the hands of 
the Commissioners were tied by that 
sub-section too firmly. He should sup- 
port the Amendment, not on the ground 
that it was undesirable in the majority 
of these trusts to introduce the popular 
element—for the Commission of which 
he was a Member recommended that in 
all large trusts there should be some re- 
presentative element—but because there 
were exceptional trusts where the action 
of the Commission ought to be left free. 
The effect of the sub-section as it stood 
would be to prevent such trusts coming 
before the Commissioners at all. He 
was willing and even anxious that, in 
some form or other, the Government 
should direct the Commissioners to intro- 
duce the popular element in all trusts, 
except where there was good reason to 
the contrary. But where there was such 
reason, he would suggest this course— 
instead of dealing exceptionally with 
religious trusts, whether Roman Catholic 
or Free Church, or of any other Church, 
let them place some confidence in the 
Commissioners, whose names had been 
so favourably received by the House. 
The tendency throughout in this Bill, 
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in order to conciliate opposition, had, 
he thought, been too much in the direc- 
tion of tying the hands of the Commis- 
sioners. Let there be words reserving 
to the Commissioners power, in excep- 
tional cases, to pass over this rule, and 
re-constitute, without necessarily intro- 
ducing a representative element that 
might be wholly unsuited to the cireum- 
stances of the case. 

Mr. ANDERSON thought the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Mundella) had 
come to a very wise conclusion in the 
matter. He (Mr. Anderson) was very 
much in favour of having a representa- 
tive element in every trust which partook 
at all of a public character; but he 
thought it would be unfortunate, by an 
arrangement of this kind, to compel the 
Commissionersin every case to introduce, 
whether suitable or not, this element. He 
therefore thought the conclusion the right 
hon. Gentleman had come to, to find 
words that would reconcile those two 
things and not tie up the hands of the 
Commissioners too tightly, was a very 
wise one. 

Mr. J. A. CAMPBELL said, that, 
after the explanation of the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Mundella), he 
would withdraw the Amendment. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, that he had 
framed a provision that he thought would 
effectually meet the whole case. He 
proposed to insert at the end of the 
clause the following words :— 

‘* Provided that this sub-section shall not 
apply where its application would in the judg- 


ment of the Commissioners frustrate the inten- 
tions of the founder.” 


Mr. DICK-PEDDIE said, he should 
be perfectly satisfied with the insertion 
of the words suggested by the right hon. 
Gentleman. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 4, line 7, at end of Clause, add— 
“ Provided that this sub-section shall not apply 
where its application would in the judgment of 
thej Commissioners frustrate the intentions of 
the founder.” —( Mr. Mundelia.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Dr. CAMERON said, he thought the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Mundella) 
would have done better if he had ad- 
hered to his original intention, because 
private trusts would then have been pro- 
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vided for in a more logical and a more 
satisfactory way. The House was per- 
fectly agreed as to what was wanted to 
be done. If the right hon. Gentleman 
added the words which he now sub- 
mitted to the end of the sub-section, it 
would leave the Commissioners power to 
deal with all such trusts, whether public 
and obviously coming under the opera- 
tion of the Bill, or whether private trusts, 
excepted by Clause 8, which they wished, 
and which could only be induced volun- 
tarily, to come in. [ Mr. MunpELta : 
That is not the case.} That was the 
obvious meaning of the section as he 
read it. He did not see what other 
meaning it had, than that certain en- 
dowments should not come within the 
scope of the Bill, unless the Governing 
Bodies, or the persons in charge of the 
endowment, chose to apply to be brought 
under it. In that case he thought it 
would be quite proper that the Commis- 
sioners should be empowered to dispense 
with requirementsin certain special cases, 
which they could not be allowed to dis- 
pense with in the case of trusts that must 
necessarily come under the operation of 
the Bill. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, his impression 
was that the words proposed by the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Mundella) went too 
far, and he suggested that the following 
words would be preferable :— 

“Provided that this sub-section shall not 
apply in cases of trusts that can only volun- 
tarily come before the Commissioners.” 

This would meet all the cases he had in 
view, and would be quite wide enough 
in its operation. 

De. WEBSTER trusted the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Mundella) would 
not accept the proposal of the hon. Mem- 
ber (Mr. Anderson). 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, he did not 
think his proposal would have the effect 
of increasing the number of endowments 
which the Commissioners would have to 
deal with. 

Mr. RAMSAY said, he thought the 
hon. Member for Glasgow (Dr. Cameron) 
might be satisfied. As he (Mr. Ramsay) 
understood the sub-section, it provided 
that all trusts or schemes coming before 
the Commissioners would be regulated 
by the provision, in whatever form they 
might come, whether private or public. 
He thought the Amendment would be 
satisfactory in its operation, and that 
they might leave it to the discretion of 
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the Commissioners to judge whether the 
provisions of the sub-section would frus- 
trate the intentions of the founder. 

Mr. R. PRESTON BRUCE said, what 
was desired was that some provision 
should be inserted with regard to the 
intentions of the founder as to religious 
instruction. 

Mr. MUN DELLA wished to point 
out that his Amendment provided that 
it must be in the judgment of the Com- 
mission that the application of the clause 
would or would not frustrate the inten- 
tion of the founder. He thought they 
might fairly leave the matter to them to 
apply it only in cases where the endow- 
ment was left for religious objects. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Words inserted accordingly. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 7 (Scope of Commission). 

On the Motion of Mr. Munpetta, the 
following Amendment made :—In page 
4, line 12, leave out ‘‘ endowment,’’ 
and before ‘‘ severally ’’ insert ‘‘ endow- 
ments.” 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 4, line 16, leave out “ herein,” and 
after “nothing” insert ‘‘in this Act.”—(Mr. 
Mundella.) 


Dr. CAMERON aaid, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Kirkcaldy (Sir George Campbell), 
who was unable to be present, had asked 
him to call the attention of the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Mundella) and the 
House to the Amendment which stood 
on the Paper in his name, which pro- 
posed to substitute the word “section” 
for the word ‘‘ Act.” Among the con- 
cessions granted by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was one localizing the benefits of 
endowments; and the proposal of his 
hon. Friend the Member for Kirkcaldy 
was, he (Dr. Cameron) thought, more in 
accord with the spirit of the concession. 


Amendment proposed, as an Amend- 
ment to Mr. Mundella’s proposed Amend- 
ment, to leave out ‘‘ Act,” and insert 
‘section.””"—(Dr. Cameron.) 


Mr. MUNDELLA said, he had ex- 
amined the point very carefully, and had 
come to the conclusion that the hon. 
Member’s Amendment would defeat 
what was a very reasonable provision. 
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Committee they decided that the institu- 
tions must remain in the localities; but 
illustrations were given of cases where 
children came to the schools from dis- 
tricts surrounding Edinburgh and Glas- 
gow for several miles. In the latter 
case, there were many children who 
came into the schools from various parts 
of Lanarkshire. It was said that if 
they limited the institutions to the locali- 
ties, they must be careful to insert some 
words, so that the children who now 
come to those schools should not be ex- 
cluded from the benefits of them. The 
object was that the children who had 
attended these schools should still re- 
ceive the advantages of them, wherever 
they might come from. 

Mr. BRYCE said, that he moved in 
Committee the insertion of the word 
“herein” in the Proviso, making its 
operation applicable to the clause ; but 
he was satisfied with the Amendment, 
as it was in accordance with the spirit 
of his proposal. 

Mr. BUCHANAN strongly protested 
against the qualifying words of the 
Amendment. 


Amendment (Dr. Cameron) negatived. 
Amendment (Mr. Mundella) agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 8 (Act not to apply to certain 
endowments). 

On the Motion of Mr. MunpeEtua, the 
following Amendment made:—In page 
4, line 26, leave out ‘‘ 1871,’ and insert 
“1872,” 


Dr. WEBSTER said, he wished to 
ask the right hon. and learned Lord 
Advocate whether Sub-section 1 was 
properly expressed? It was proposed 
by the section to exempt from the Com- 
mission any educational endowment ori- 
ginally given by present gift made, or 
by will of a testator who died subse- 
quently to the passing of the Education 
(Scotland) Act, 1872; but it did not 
seem to be quite clear that the condition 
of having been made after the passing 
of the Act applied to an endowment 
made in the form of a present or gift. 
He would suggest that the sub-section 
should be altered, so as to make it 
clear. 

Taz LORD ADVOOATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour), in reply, said, any doubt 
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defect in punctuation ; but, in order to 
make it perfectly clear, he was willing 
to introduce after the words ‘‘ present 
gift made,” the words ‘‘ subsequently 
to the passing of the Education (Scot- 
land) Act, 1872.” He would accord- 
ingly move that these words should be 
inserted. 

On the Motion of The Lorp Apvo- 
caTE, the following Amendments accord- 
ingly made :—In page 4, line 24, after 
‘‘made,” insert ‘‘ subsequently to the 
passing of the Education (Scotland) Act, 
1872;”’ and in line 25, leave out from 
‘* education ”’ to end of sub-section, and 
insert ‘ said Act.” 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 4, line 29, after ‘‘ Universities,” in- 
sert ‘‘or (3.) To any endowment applicable or 
applied solely for the purposes of theological 
instruction or belonging to any theological in- 
stitution.” —(Mr. Mundelia.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.”’ 


Mr. WARTON said, he wished to 
call the attention of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman (the Lord Advocate) 
to a possible narrow construction which 
might be placed upon this exemption by 
Courts of Law which would defeat his 
intention. Many religious institutions 
also provided other learning; and he, 
therefore, would suggest that the ex- 
emption should apply to endowments 
solely or principally applicable to theo- 
logical instruction. 

Taz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Barrour) said, he had no objection to 
the word ‘‘mainly”’ being inserted in 
the Amendment, and he would, accord- 
ingly, move an Amendment to that effect. 

On the Motion of The Lorp ApyoocarE, 
Amendment (Mr. Mundella) amended by 
inserting, after the word “solely,” the 
words ‘‘or mainly.” 


Amendment, as amended, agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 12 (Endowments for appren- 
ticeship fees, maintenance, and clothing 
to be deemed educational). 

On the Motion of Mr. Munpetta, the 
following Amendment made :—In page 
6, line 31, after ‘‘ children,” insert— 

“ And the funds and property of the Society 
in Scotland for Propagating Christian Know- 
ledge, so far as applicable or applied to educa- 
tional purposes.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
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Clause 13 (Vested interests). 

Mrz. DICK-PEDDIE, in moving an 
Amendment in page 6, line 40, to leave 
out theword ‘‘primary,”’ said, hethought 
there was some truth and some error in 
what his hon Friend the Member for the 
Tower Hamlets (Mr. Bryce) had said in 
Committee upon this point, to the effect 
that the word ‘‘ primary” was not 
known in Scotland. It had, therefore, 
occurred to him to substitute the word 
‘‘ elementary,” which was certainly well 
known in that country, for ‘ primary,” 
and he had placed an Amendment 
on the Paper to that effect; but, if 
possible, he would have preferred to do 
without that, for on examining almost 
all the schemes that were before the 
Commission he discovered that that 
word was not to be found in the direc- 
tions of the founders, and that the funds 
were left to forward no particular kind 
of education, but generally for mainte- 
nance and education. As it was quite evi- 
dent that maintenance and education in- 
cluded elementary education as well as 
education of other kinds, therefore he 
thought that to put in a Bill of this kind 
the phrase “‘ free elementary education” 
was almost useless, and he now thought 
of proposing to omit the word ‘ pri- 
mary,” and leave the phrase simply 
‘free education.” 

Amendment proposed, in page 6, line 
40, leave out the word “ primary,’”’ and 
insert the word ‘‘ elementary.” — (Mr. 
Dick-Peddie.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘ primary’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Mr. MUNDELLA said, he could not 
assent to the omission of the word “ pri- 
mary ”’ without the substitution of some 
other word, It was exceedingly desira- 
ble that any education which might be 
given by public schools under these en- 
dowments should be such as to receive 
the grant of the Government. He had 
no objection to accept the word “ ele- 
mentary,”’ and should, if that were ac- 
cepted, alter the Amendment of which 
he had given Notice at the end of the 
clause in order to define what elemen- 
tary education should be. 

Mr. RAMSAY said, he very much 
regretted that either the word “ pri- 
mary” or ‘‘ elementary ’”’ should be re- 

uisite, as the word “‘ education”? had a 
efinite meaning, not only in the collo- 
quial use of the term, but in legal 
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phraseology, in Scotland. Education 
under the Act of 1872 meant not only 
instruction in the ‘‘ three R’s,’’ but it had 
a definite meaning as including. the 
higher branches of education where 
they could be supplied, and the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Mundella) had 
given a satisfactory definition. He (Mr. 
Ramsay) had no objection to the defini- 
tion given of the term “‘ primary educa- 
tion ;” but he regretted extremely that 
it had been thought necessary to intro- 
duce such a definition at all, because 
the definition simply said that primary 
education should mean elementary edu- 
cation as understood in Scotland. There 
was no such expression as ‘‘ elementary 
education ’’ in the Education Act, except 
in the clause, where it was enjoined as 
the duty of the parent that he should 
provide elementary instruction in read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic for his child. 
He felt that that distinct provision in 
the Education Act was an evidence that 
such a term as this, introduced for the 
first time into the law of Scotland, must 
necessarily have a degrading influence. 
He felt that it should be resisted by 
Scottish Representatives; and if the 
hon. Member for Kilmarnock (Mr. Dick- 
Peddie) adhered to his resolution to 
omit the word ‘‘ primary,” he would 
certainly support him, and move a 
Motion at a subsequent period to omit 
the definition given by the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Mundella) of the term 
or expression ‘‘ primary ” education. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour) said, that hon. Members ap- 
peared to have overlooked the history of 
the clause, The word was originally 
inserted to deal with a particular class 
of cases, particularly with regard to the 
fear that the result of the Bill would be 
to lead to funds now dedicated to pri- 
mary education being dedicated to se- 
condary education. If either the word 
‘‘ primary ”’ or ‘‘ elementary’ were not 
included, it would seem to imply that, 
in certain cases, there would be power 
to divert funds to other purposes which 
were dedicated to primary. education. 
The question was entirely between pri- 
mary or elementary and secondary edu- 
cation, the object being in every case to 
preserve educational funds for educa- 
tional purposes. 

Mr. C. 8. PARKER thought that, on 
the whole, the Government were right 
in proposing to insert the word “ ele- 
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mentary.”” He regretted, for his own 
part, that the clause had been intro- 
duced as a concession; but he wished to 
point out to the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the Falkirk Burghs (Mr. 
Ramsay) that, as the clause now stood, 
if they were to leave out the word “ pri- 
mary,’’ the effect would be to put more 
restriction on the Commissioners than if 
it were left in. He (Mr. C. 8. Parker) 
went generally on the principle of leav- 
ing as much discretion to the Commis- 
sioners as possible. 

Dr. CAMERON said, he was of opi- 
nion that either the word “‘ primary” or 
‘‘elementary ” should be retained. 

Sir ALEXANDER GORDON said, 
he was in favour of the word ‘ primary ”’ 
being retained. It was a much better 
word than ‘“‘ elementary.” 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, the reason 
for inserting the word “ primary” was, 
because primary education was under- 
stood all over the world to mean a very 
early stage of education. He thought 
they could not do better than take the 
word ‘‘elementary,” and define it as 
signifying in accordance with the Scotch 

od 


e. 

Mr. BRYCE said, there was a good 
reason which might have some little 
weight withthe Committee in preferring 
the word “elementary.” That word, in 
its natural sense, did not confine the in- 
struction to particular subjects, butrather 
implied that the instruction on these sub- 
jects should not necessarily be carried 
on to the highest point of detail, but 
should contain the elements and rudi- 
ments of the knowledge of these par- 
ticular subjects. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


On Motion of Mr. MunpEtta, conse- 
quential Amendment made in page 7, 
line 1, by inserting the word ‘‘ elemen- 
tary” instead of ‘‘ primary.” 


Mr. DICK-PEDDIE moved to omit 
the words— 

“Except to the extent to which such funds 
are manifestly in excess of the requirements for 
the purpose of free primary education of the 
localities to which they belong.” 

He should not be so unreasonable as to 
say that funds which were more than 
requisite for the needs of a locality 
should continue to be applied to that 
locality ; and he therefore objected to 
the retention of the words which he pro- 
posed to omit, not so much on account 
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of any meaning inherent to them, but 
because he regarded them with appre- 


hension as opening up room for app ying 
the principles of ses persons—an 


they were numerous—who maintained 
that the Education Act of 1872 had suffi- 
ciently provided for free elementary 
education, and that, therefore, funds left 
for that purpose should no longer be 
applied to it. It was clear that the 
words he proposed to omit would enable 
persons holding that view to say that 
no provision was now requisite for endow- 
ments for the purpose of free elementary 
education, as this purpose had been 
sufficiently met by the Act of 1872. It 
was well known that the Vice President 
of the Council himself held that. the 
Education Act of 1872 sufficiently pro- 
vided for free elementary education, and 
that he had again and again expressed 
himself to that effect. His feeling that 
these words might be used to warrant 
the withdrawal of all endowments from 
the provision of free elementary educa- 
tion had been increased with the an- 
nouncement made by the Vice President 
of the Council to-day that Lord Balfour 
of Burleigh was to be the Chairman of 
the Royal Commission to be appointed 
to carry out the provisions of this Bill, 
because he found that in 1880 that noble 
Lord had, in supporting, in the House of 
Lords, the second reading of the Educa- 
tional Endowments Bill introduced that 
year, spoken with marked approval of 
a resolution adopted at a meeting in 
Glasgow— 

‘‘ That it was expedient that funds bequeathed 
to elementary education before the passing of 
the Education Act, 1872, should cease to be 
expended for the purpose for which that Act 
made due provision.” 

That he held to be an indication that 
Lord Balfour of Burleigh considered that 
free elementary education had been 
sufficiently provided for by the Act of 
1872, and that all endowments for such 
education should no longer be applied 
for that purpose. He saw no motive 
for inserting the words to which he 
objected, unless they were to be regarded 
as a direction to the Commissioners to 
act on the principle embodied in the 
resolution which had met with Lord 
Balfour of Burleigh’s approval. He 
trusted the right hon. Gentleman, having 
conceded the principle in the first part 
of the clause that funds set apart for 
free elementary education should not be 
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diverted from that purpose, would not 
take back the concession by retaining 
the words he now proposed to omit. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 6, line 41, to leave out all the 
words after the word ‘ purpose” to the end of 
the Clause.—(Mr. Dick-Peddie.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘except to the extent which such funds 
are manifestly in excess of the require- 
ments for the purpose of free’ stand 
part of the Bill.” 


Mr. ANDERSON said, he sincerely 
hoped that the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Mundella) would not consent to 
the Amendment, because it would tie up 
the hands of the Commissioners in a 
most unfortunate manner. It would 
prevent a great many funds from being 
directed to the most useful purposes; 
and funds which were at present im- 
properly tied up would simply continue 
to be so tied up, and the Commissioners 
would have no power to redress griev- 
ances of that kind. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said, he cordially 
supported the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Kilmarnock (Mr. Dick- 
Peddie), on the ground that the words 
proposed to be left out destroyed the 
effect of the concession contained in the 
preceding lines inserted by the consent 
of the Government. He desired that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Vice 
President of the Council should name 
the funds to which the words in question 
would apply. He would also suggest 
that the right hon. Gentleman should 
make it an instruction to the Commis- 
sioners to inspect cases in which funds 
were applied, in the spirit of the foun- 
der’s disposition, for elementary free edu- 
cation, and well applied at this moment, 
and that it should be made clear that 
these funds would not be diverted from 
those purposes, but continue to be so ap- 

lied. He gathered from what the right 

on. Gentleman had said on a previous 
occasion, that he was not aware of any 
case which would be covered by the 
Proviso. 

Mr. R. PRESTON BRUCE said, that 
the words proposed to be struck out were 
introduced on his Motion, and were not 
“Dagan with the intention imputed by 

is hon. Friend (Mr. Dick - Peddie). 
They were not intended to take away 
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Vice President of the Council. He(Mr. 
Bruce) might not think those words par- 
ticularly advantageous in themselves ; 
but, accepting the principle that funds 
left by the founder’s directions for free 
primary education should be specially 
safeguarded, he thought it reasonable to 
add a Proviso dealing with those cases, 
which, he must contend, might certainly 
exist, where those funds were really in 
excess of what the requirements of the 
locality were. It would be very un- 
reasonable that, in such cases, they 
should continue to make use of the funds 
for that sole purpose when there was no 
longer the necessity. 

Mr. RAMSAY said, he felt assured, 
that in moving the omission of those 
words, his hon. Friend the Member for 
Kilmarnock (Mr. Dick-Peddie) had not 
in view the prevention of funds which 
were in excess of the requirements of a 
district from being applied to instruc- 
tion in the higher branches of educa- 
tion. He (Mr. Ramsay) could not con- 
ceive it to be possible that any Scotch- 
man could have such an object in view. 
It appeared to him that it would follow, 
as a necessity, that the funds for ele- 
mentary education, when in excess, 
would be applied to higher education 
wherever the wants of the locality were 
supplied. He hoped they would not 
be put to the trouble of dividing over 
the Amendment, for he did not think 
there was much force in the words. 

Dr. CAMERON said, he did not think 
his hon. Friend the Member for Kil- 
marnock (Mr. Dick-Peddie) should cavil 
much about the Amendment. The ori- 
ginal proposal made by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Fifeshire (Mr. Bruce) was that 
such funds should not be applied to 
higher education unless, in the opinion 
of the Commissioners, they were mani- 
festly in excess of what was required 
for elementary education; but it was 
agreed to leave out the words ‘‘in the 
opinion of the Commissioners,” and 
they had now a question of fact which 
the Commissioners would not decide, 
but, if necessary, the Court of Session. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, that he had 
been asked by the hon. Member for 
Edinburgh (Mr. Buchanan) to name 
funds that were in excess of require- 
ments of the district; but he was ina 
difficulty, because he was not acquainted 


the effect of the preceding words intro- | with all the circumstances of endow- 
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ments in Scotland. The hon. Member 
for Glasgow (Dr. Cameron) had cor- 
rectly stated the circumstances. There 
were some cases which had been brought 
under his (Mr. Mundella’s) notice in 
which there was such an excess. He 
hoped the Amendment would not be in- 
sisted on, as he could not accept it. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


On the Motion of Mr. Munpetta, the 
following Amendment made :—In page 
7, line 2, at end of Clause, add as a new 
paragraph— 

‘Elementary education shall mean such edu- 
cation as may be given in the State-aided 
schools of Scotland pursuant to the provisions 
of the Education (Scotland) Act, 1872, and in 
terms of the Minutes of the Scotch Education 
Department in force for the time being, with 
respect to the administration of the Parliamen- 
tary grant for public education.” 


Dr. CAMERON said, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Kirkcaldy (Sir George Camp- 
bell) had an Amendment on the Paper, 
to add to the new paragraph the words 
‘‘but shall not include ancient lan- 
guages.” He supposed, however, there 
was nothing in the Code restricting 
grants to schools where these were 
taught. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: No. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 15 (Interests of particular 
classes to be kept in view). 

Mr. WARTON, who had a series of 
Amendments on the Paper, moved that 
the Commissioners in framing schemes 
should deal with educational and other 
endowments of the trust. 


Amendment proposed, in page 7, line 
21, after the word ‘‘ educational,” to 
insert the words ‘‘and other.” —(Jr. 
Warton.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tuz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour) said, he should prefer to 
keep the clause as it was, because all 
they could cover by the words ‘and 
other’’ would really be benefits inci- 
dental to education, and as such would 
be covered by the word ‘‘ educational.” 

Mr. WARTON said, that he should 
not proceed with the rest of his Amend- 
ments. 


Amendment, by leave, wéthdrawn. 
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Mr. DICK-PEDDIE moved to omit 
the words ‘‘so far as requisite” from 
the Proviso at the end of the clause. 
He would remind the Committee that 
this clause, as it originally stood, directed 
the Commissioners to have due regard 
in any scheme which abolished or modi- 
fied educational endowments to which 
any class of children were entitled, whe- 
ther as belonging to a particular class 
in life or a particular locality, to make 
‘“‘adequate provision” for continuing to 
such children the benefits of such en- 
dowments. Great objections had been 
made to this clause, and it had been 
pointed out that the word ‘‘ adequate ”’ 
did not sufficiently provide for the inte- 
rests of the children concerned ; that it 
left very wide room to the Commis- 
sioners, especially when the view which 
many persons held with regard to the 
sufficiency which the provisions of the 
Act of 1872 had made for elementary 
education was taken into consideration. 
On the second reading of the Bill the 
right hon. Gentleman stated, ‘‘ We pro- 
pose to make important changes,” and 
instead of providing that ‘‘ adequate 
provision’’ should be made for the 
class of children in question, that it 
should provide that the funds ‘shall 
continue to be applied for the benefit of 
such children;” and that, he added, 
strictly confines the endowments to the 
class for which they were intended. This 
was entirely satisfactory, and wholly re- 
moved the objection which had been 
made by himself and others to the 
clause. But what took place in Com- 
mittee last Saturday? The right hon. 
Gentleman accepted eagerly an Amend- 
ment which practically took away the 
whole value of the concession he made, 
as it provided that the funds, instead of 
being strictly confined to the class for 
which they were intended, should con- 
tinue to be applied for their benefit ‘‘ so 
far as requisite.’ In order to show this, 
he had put down the provisions of the 
Bill as it originally stood, as it was an- 
nounced by the right hon. Gentleman it 
would be amended, and as it had actually 
been amended. 


Amendment proposed, in page 7, line 
$2, to leave out the words ‘‘so far as re- 
quisite.”—( Mr. Dick-Peddie.) 


Question proposed, ‘ That the words 
pe to be left out stand part of the 
ill.’ 
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Mr. ANDERSON said, that the 
words referred to by the hon. Member 
for Kilmarnock (Mr. Dick-Peddie) were 
introduced and accepted by the Com- 
mittee on his (Mr. Anderson’s) sugges- 
tion, and the hon. Members now opposing 
it did not think it worth their while to 
object to the Amendment so far as to 
divide the Committee against it. [Mr. 
Diox-Peppie: I was not present.] But 
some of the hon. Member’s Party were 
present, and they did not divide the 
Committee against it. It appeared to 
him perfectly absurd to confine the Com- 
missioners in the way they would be if 
these words were omitted, and to devote 
certain endowments to objects which 
were not necessary. This was an Amend- 
ment in the same direction as one moved 
on Clause 13, and the House assented to 
the provision of limitation, ‘‘ except to 
the extent to which such funds are mani- 
festly in excess,” &c. He hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Mundella) 
would not accept it. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, he must re- 
pudiate the imputation, which the hon. 
Member for Kilmarnock (Mr. Dick- 
Peddie) too frequently made, that he 
(Mr. Mundella) had broken faith with 
the House. He had done nothing with 
respect to the measure, and had no ob- 
ject in doing it, except to make it as 
effective as possible for the benefit of the 
people of Scotland, and he was quite 
willing that his reputation in this House 
should stand or fall by the results of the 
working of the Bill in Scotland. He 
believed there never was a measure con- 
nected with endowments which so hon- 
estly preserved the interests of classes, 
or dealt so liberally all round as the 
measure now under discussion. The 
English Endowment Act was not so 
hedged round with respect to the pre- 
servation of the interests of classes. The 
hon. Member admitted that he was not 
present when this matter was dealt with 
in Committee, and therefore he was 
somewhat out of court. The clause was 
previously much more limited than it 
was now. The words “ poorer classes” 
gave a wider area than the original 
words ‘‘ poor children.” As the clause 
stood it was really a good clause, and 
gave directions to the Commissioners 
which he thought they could not deviate 
from. They must leave something to 
the judgment of the Commission. Seven 
Gentlemen would be appointed, and 
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were they not to be trusted to fairly 
administer those endowments? He 
certainly could not accept the Amend- 
ment, because he believed the clause, as 
it stood, was a thoroughly good one. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON said, he was 
very glad the right hon. Gentleman in- 
tended to adhere to the clause as it stood, 
as he thought it was an excellent one. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said, he thought 
the right hon. Gentleman had missed the 
point of the hon. Member for Kilmar- 
nock (Mr. Dick-Peddie), who, he was 
quite sure, had not meant anything per- 
sonal. He also reminded the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Mundella) that he had 
accepted an Amendment by the hon. 
Member for Glasgow to the same effect. 

Mr. LYON PLAYFAIR, in opposing 
the Amendment, said, there were a num- 
ber of old endowments which had very 
improper privileges, such as some con- 
nected with the Universities, which were 
only to be given to persons of the name 
of M‘Donald. At the present moment 
there was no more special reason for 
giving them to persons with a particular 
name than to persons with large noses. 
He thought the Commission should have 
power to deal with those endowments, 
as such conditions were not now re- 
quisite, and that the words in question 
should remain part of the clause. 

Mr. C. 8. PARKER said, he would 
appeal to the hon. Members for Kilmar- 
nock (Mr. Dick-Peddie) and Edinburgh 
(Mr. Buchanan) whether they were not 
exaggerating the effect of these words;? 
It was quite true that, in some slight 
degree, they modified the concessions 
made by the Government; but, if his 
hon. Friends would look at the effect of 
these words, they would see that they 
were exaggerating their case. For if, 
as they proposed, the words were with- 
drawn, the clause would then read that 
such endowments should be continued 
whether requisite or not. He thought 
with the right hon. Gentleman they 
should have some confidence in the Com- 
mission ; and, under these circumstances, 
he hoped the Amendment would not be 
pressed. 

Mr. WARTON said, he had watched 
the Bill with considerable interest, and 
he could say, he thought, that he had 
never known a Bill conducted more 
fairly and honourably, or with more 
patience and attention, than this had 
been conducted by the right hon. Gen- 
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tleman ; therefore,he considered the right 
hon. Gentleman did not deserve the 
charge brought against him by the hon. 
Member for Kilmarnock (Mr. Dick- 
Peddie) of having broken faith with the 
Committee. 

Mr. BRYCE said, the hon. Member 
for Kilmarnock (Mr. Dick-Peddie) seemed 
to think that the impression which had 
been made on the Government, and the 
offers which had been made to the Go- 
vernment, came from him and the three 
or four Members who had acted with 
him. Several hon. Members of the 
House thought the Government went too 
far in the concessions they made, and 
they regarded it as an inadequate and 
unsatisfactory measure, because it did 
not go far enough in the direction of re- 
form. So far from thinking that the 
Government had dealt unfairly with the 
Member for Kilmarnock, they who 
thought there should be a more decided 
reform were the persons entitled to 
complain. 

Dr. CAMERON said, it struck him 
that, having swallowed similar words in 
connection with a former clause, it was 
not worth while getting into an acrimo- 
nious discussion, and he would, there- 
fore, appeal to his hon. Friend (Mr. 
Dick-Peddie) to withdraw the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. DICK-PEDDIE, in asking leave 
to withdraw the Amendment, denied 
that he intended to be personal to the 
right hon. Gentleman, and would retract 
any words used that would appear to 
impute to him unfairness. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause agreed to. 


Clause 17 (Tenure of office of teachers, 
&e). 

Mr. MUNDELLA moved the addi- 
tion, at the end of the clause, of the fol- 
lowing words as a new paragraph: —‘“A 
scheme may provide for the removal of 
any religious tests or qualifications ap- 
plicable to teachers.” The right hon. 
Gentleman stated that the proposal was 
one that he had promised the Committee 
to introduce upon Report, and that was 
his reason for moving it. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 7, line 42, at end of Clause, add, as a 
new paragraph—“A scheme may provide for 
the removal of any religious tests or qualifica- 
tions applicable to teachers.” —(Mr. Mundella.) 
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Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,’ put, and agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 19 (Provision for future altera- . 
tion of scheme). 

On the Motion of Mr. Munpztta, the 
following Amendments made :—In page 
8, line 10, leave out ‘ as they think ex- 
pedient;” and in line 16, leave out 
“1869.” . 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 20 (Preliminary inquiry). 

Mr. BUCHANAN asked the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Mundella) whe- 
ther he would endeavour to meet the 
Amendment he (Mr. Buchanan) had 
proposed in Committee, to the effect of 
altering the word ‘‘may” into ‘‘shall” 
in the provision relating to the holding 
of a preliminary inquiry ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA, in reply, said, the 
meaning of the Bill was, that if any in- 
quiry was made, it should be a public 
inquiry. He did not think it was de- 
sirable that an inquiry should be made 
whether it was necessary or not. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 23 (Governing body may lodge 
objections). 

On the Motion of Mr. Munpetx, the 
following Amendment made:—In page 8, 
line 41, after ‘‘writing,’”’ insert ‘ y 
any public body or persons interested.’ 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 25 (Approval of Scotch Educa- 
tion Department to schemes). 


Mr. RAMSAY said, he had an 
Amendment to suggest for the con- 
sideration of the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Mundella) with regard to the 
clause. What he objected to was, to 
have schemes sanctioned by the Scotch 
Education Department, and that the 
Queen in Council should have power to 
render these legal without their coming 
before Parliament. He thought it was 
a very objectionable thing that any mea- 
sure should operate in regard to any- 
thing affecting Her Majesty’s subjects 
without coming formally before Parlia- 
ment in all cases, and he therefore 
would move the omission from the 
clause, after the word ‘‘Commissioners,”’ 
inline 35, of the remainder of the clause 
consisting of the last two paragraphs. 
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His reason for that was to prevent the 
possibility of any scheme agreed to by 
the Commissioners becoming law with- 
out being submitted to Parliament for 
. the consideration of those who might 
take an interest in the subject. 


Amendment proposed, in page 9, 
line 35, to leave out from the word 
“Commissioners,” to the end of Clause 
25.—(Mr. Ramsay.) 

Question proposed, ‘* That the words 
‘and if they remit the scheme with a 
declaration, the provisions contained in 
the immediately succeeding section shall 
apply ’ stand part of the Bill.” 


Mr. MUNDELLA said, that before 
the words were introduced in Committee 
they were very carefully considered. 
His hon. Friend (Mr. Ramsay) was not 
present in Committee when these words 
were discussed ; but he (Mr. Mundella) 
could state that the matter was fully ex- 
plained in Committee as to the reason 
why the Amendment could not be ac- 
cepted. As, however, his hon. Friend 
had not been present, he would explain 
it again. If it were made requisite that 
every scheme that was approved by the 
Governing Bodies and by the Education 
Department must come before Parlia- 
ment, though it was a scheme that every- 
body was anxious for, the result would 
be the greatest possible inconvenience 
and unnecessary delay. For instance, 
the Commission might approve a scheme, 
the two months’ notice might be given 
to the locality for objection by any per- 
son interested, and though there might 
be no objection whatever, if the pro- 
posal of the hon. Member were agreed 
to, instead of the scheme becoming law, 
it would have to come before Parliament. 
If that was at the close of the Session 
the delay would be still more inconve- 
nient, because it would then have to be 
laid on the Table of the House at the 
commencement of the next Session in 
February, where it would have to remain 
two months. Consequently, a delay of 
eight or nine months was very likely to 
occur. He would also remind the hon. 
Member that in his absence, in Com- 
mittee, the Bill was applied to endow- 
ments of £50 a-year; and, in these 
cases, the inconvenience of delay would 
be still greater. Further than that, he 
thought his hon. Friend would see that 
there was no danger of any scheme 
slipping through, because so long as 
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there was one person interested in the 
town, or city, or neighbourhood who 
objected to a proposed scheme, it must 
come before Parliament before it could 
be finally approved. 

Dr. WEBSTER said, he had had an 
Amendment before the Committee to 
the same effect as this, and requiring all 
schemes to be laid before Parliament ; 
but he had failed to receive any support. 
No general countenance had been given 
to the proposal; but he adhered to the 
opinion that it was desirable, for the sake 
of publicity, and giving a fair chance to 
all parties, not only those locally and 
directly interested, but the public gene- 
rally and all who had the right to appeal 
to Parliament through their Represen- 
tatives, that the right of objecting in 
Parliament to any scheme should not be 
confined to a locality, but be given to 
any person in the whole country, who 
should be allowed an opportunity of 
being heard before the scheme was 
finally adopted. 

Mr. BUCHANAN supported the 
views of his hon. Friend the Member 
for Aberdeen (Dr. Webster), and said he 
could not understand why the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Mundella) in this Bill 
should have deviated from the practice 
that obtained in the Endowed Schools 
Commission under the Act of 1878, be- 
cause, under that Act, all schemes were 
ordered to be laid before Parliament, 
and, as far as he (Mr. Buchanan) knew, 
no inconvenience had arisen. The right 
hon. Gentleman’s objection was, that 
schemes might have to lie on the Table 
of the House for six months or more; 
but, though it was certainly undesirable 
to have any unnecessary delay, he (Mr. 
Buchanan) did not think they need 
grudge the slight further expenditure of 
time that would be required in order to 
secure a most desirable object—that 
there should be perfect pvlicity in re- 
gard to those schemes, and that all, 
small or large, should come before the 
House in order that they might see the 
action of the Commissioners. He hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman would accept 
the Amendment. 

Mr. COCHRAN-PATRICK said, he 
hoped his hon. Friend (Mr. Ramsay) 
would withdraw his Amendment after 
the explanation of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Mundella). 

Mr. ANDERSON thought the pro- 
posal of the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
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Mundella) was a decided improvement 
on the former practice. Not that he 
objected to having the schemes laid 
before Parliament in the case of large 
endowments where there was any objec- 
tion; but here there was a pte oe 
provision for that—that if any single 
erson objected he could have the scheme 
aid before Parliament. Not only that, 
but he would also remind the House 
that the Bill had been applied to very 
small endowments, as low as £50 a- 
year, and it would be a very clumsy 
thing indeed to apply to schemes of that 
description the burdensome and cum- 
bersome system of compelling each 
scheme to lie on the Table of the House 
two months. He thought the proposal 
as it stood was quite effective for the 
purpose. 

Mr. RAMSAY said, in accordance 
with the feeling of the House, he would 
withdraw the Amendment; but what he 
had objected to, and what he still ob- 
jected to, was that the Bill provided 
that schemes which were not sanctioned 
by Parliament at all—that never came 
under the consideration of Parliament— 
should become law; and he thought it 
unconstitutional that anything in this 
country should become law, affecting any 
portion of Her Majesty’s subjects, which 
had not had the sanction of both Houses 
of Parliament, and the sanction of those 
who might take an interest in them. 
The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Mun- 
della) had ‘said that any person in the 
locality might secure that the scheme 
should be brought before Parliament ; 
but he thought the whole country was 
affected by the principles upon which 
these schemes might be framed. He 
should have preferred very much had 
the right hon. Gentleman seen his way 
to accede to the Amendment ; but, seeing 
that the right hon. Gentleman could not 
do that, rather than put the House to 
the trouble of a division only to be de- 
feated, he would withdraw the Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


On the Motion of Mr. Munpetta, 
the following Amendments made :— 
In page 10, line 4, leave out ‘‘ month ;” 
in same line, after ‘‘said,’’ insert ‘two 
months ;’’ and in line 9, leave out 
“municipal.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
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Clause 29 (Special case to Court of 
Session on questions of law). 

Mr. RAMSAY said, he had a proposal 
to make, which was to leave'out the whole 
clause, which provided for an appeal to 
the Court of Session on questions of law. 
He did not make the proposal through 
any want of respect for the decisions of 
the Court, as no man could have more 
respect for them than he had; but he 
thought the power should not be con- 
ferred upon them of dealing with ques- 
tions arising as to these endowment 
schemes. He did not consider it was 
desirable, as was done by the clause, to 
indicate to the Governing Body that it 
was the desire of Parliament they should 
raise questions before the Court of Ses- 
sion that might be detrimental to the 
public interest. The fact was, that he 
believed the Judges did not desire any 
such power conferred upon them, and 
any person who was aggrieved by the 
action of the Commissioners—by any 
excess of the powers conferred upon 
them by the Act—had an opportunity of 
going to the Court of Session for redress. 
He therefore thought the clause should 
be struck out of the Bill. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
Clause 29.—( Mr Ramsay.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That Clause 29 
stand part of the Bill.” 


Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour) said, the Government could 
not consent to the proposal. His hon. 
Friend (Mr. Ramsay) would observe 
that the grounds of appeal to the Court 
of Session, as the Bill now stood, were 
exceedingly limited. The limited grounds 
were, if a person felt aggrieved by the 
scheme on the ground of the scheme 
being one which was not within the 
scope of, or made in conformity with, this 
Act. He (the Lord Advocate) took it 
that, even though there were not a pro- 
vision of this kind, if the Commissioners 
exceeded their powers, there would pro- 
bably be, under Common Law, a power 
of appeal. But the object of the clause 
was rather to limit and define the cases 
in which they could goto the Court; and it 
appeared to them that it was much better 
to have this in the limited and sharply- 
defined form in which it here appeared. 
For instance, in the case of the remission 
of a man’s salary by the Commissioners, 
it would be very undesirable that he 
should have to appeal to Parliament 
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rather than to the Court of Session. The 
2nd sub-section gave a like power to 
persons who were aggrieved with the 
scheme, on the ground that it did not 
save or make due compensation for their 
vested interests. That, again, was a 
matter where the patrimonial rights of 
— were concerned. He thought 

oth of those sub-sections were necessary 
to safeguard the public. 

Dr. WEBSTER said, he would admit 
that the Bill had now been made so 
reasonable in regard to appeal, and the 
grounds of appeal so fairly narrowed, 
that he could not further complain of 
it. He thought it quite right that a 
Court of Law should step in and correct 
any excess of power by the Commis- 
sioners. 

Mr. RAMSAY said, he still thought 
the provision was supererogatory ; but, 
seeing that he had received no support 
for his proposal, he would ask leave to 
withdraw the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause agreed to. 


Clause 31 (Scheme to be approved by 
Order in Council. When to be laid 
before Parliament). 

On the Motion of Mr. MunpeEtta, the 
following Amendments made :—-In page 
11, line 35, leave out ‘forty days;” 
same line, after ‘‘lain,’”’ insert ‘‘ two 
months;” line 386, leave out ‘ forty 
days;’’ same line, after ‘‘such,” insert 
‘two months.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 32 (Provision as to schemes 
for endowments under £100 annual 
value). 

On the Motion of Mr. Munvet1za, the 
following Amendments made :—In page 
12, line 10, after ‘‘ apply,” insert ‘if; ” 
in lines 10 and 11, leave out ‘‘ but it 
shall be lawful for;’’ and in line 12, 
after ‘‘ be,”’ leave out ‘‘ to.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 46 (Provision for default of 
governing body). 

On the Motion of Mr. R. Preston 
Broce, the following Amendment made: 
—In page 145, line 3, after ‘‘of,’’ insert 
‘‘ the school board or of.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
The Lord Advocate 
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On the Motion of Mr. Munvztxa, 
Clauses 45 and 46 transposed. 


Mr. MUNDELLA said, they had now 
gone through all the Amendments on the 
Bill, and he hoped hon. Members would 
consider he was not asking too much if 
he moved that the Bill be read a third 
time. It was quite true that they had 
had some sharp controversies; but he 
hoped they would all forget them, and 
that they would soon all be perfectly 
satisfied with the working of the Bill. 
He must thank hon. Members for the 
diligence which they had devoted to the 
work, and the ability and success with 
which they had carried it through. He 
wished to express his own conviction 
that, on the passing of the Act, there 
would not be one child less in Scotland 
receiving free education than before its 
passing ; but that many thousands more 
would receive much higher and better 
education than they could have hoped to 
receive before the passing of it. The 
Bill, he believed, would prove a blessing 
to Scotland, as it would raise the whole 
tone of public education and quicken the 
public schools of Scotland, by offering 
some inducement for every child to reach 
a higher level. He sincerely trusted that 
the House would allow the third reading, 
and that the effect of the Bill would be 
such as to make it almost memorable in 
the educational history of the country. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read the third 
time.” —( Mr. Mundella.) 


Mr. BROADHURST said, that, 
while he would not oppose the Motion 
just made by the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Mundella), he trusted he might be 
allowed to express the hope that, in 
the future composition of Commissions 
on educational endowments, all Go- 
vernments—whether this or any other 
— would not fail to recognize the 
right of the working men to some 
direct representation on them. These 
Commissions were practically decided 
upon before they came under the notice 
of the House, and there was, therefore, 
great difficulty in moving the appoint- 
ment of working men upon them; but 
he thought the Government would have 
been wise to consult the Scotch Members 
and ask them to nominate one or two 
working men. He would ask the hon. 
Membersfor Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aber- 
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deen, and Dundee whether they could 
not have nominated men from their 
respective constituencies, any of whom 
would have been highly fitted for the 
work of this Commission? He was 
not making any complaint against the 
right hon. Gentleman, but pressing 
upon the Government that, in all these 
matters, for the future, the working 
men must be taken into consideration 
in a manner which they had not been 
hitherto. The departure would be 
a new one; but working men were now 
taking a different part in public matters 
from what they once did ; and he hoped, 
in the higher walks of public duty, their 
claims to representation would be recog- 
nized in future. The one fundamental 
difficulty in regard to that point, how- 
ever, was that these Commissions were 
entirely voluntary. There was no pay- 
ment made to the Commissioners; and 
it was naturally supposed that, therefore, 
working men could not take part in the 
work of a Commission. But what he 
wished was, that the working men 
should at least have the refusal of ap- 
pointments, and he believed that their 
organizations would be able to find 
means by which working men could dis- 
charge the duties of Commissioners. In 
saying that he did not wish to reflect in 
the slightest degree upon the highly satis- 
factory composition of the present Com- 
mission, so far as its members had been 
selected from the Members of the House. 

Dr. CAMERON said, he did not rise 
for the purpose of opposing the Motion 
for the third reading ; indeed, he should 
not have risen at all, but he felt bound 
to do so, in consequence of some remarks 
which had fallen from the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Mundella) as to the 
effect of the Bill on free education. 
When it was proposed to allow school 
boards in Scotland to adopt free educa- 
tion, the right hon. Gentleman objected, 
on the ground that that would increase 
the rates; but when they had that ex- 
periment in free education conducted 
successfully, without any demand upon 
the rates, and they asked that it should 
be safeguarded from the operation of 
the Bill, in the same way as a number 
of matters had been safeguarded and 
restricted, the right hon. Gentleman 
refused to allow this; and now he told 
the House that he did not believe, when 
this Bill passed, that there would be one 
child the less receiving free education, 
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while the general character of education 
in Scotland would be greatly improved. 
As to the character of the education, he 
(Dr. Cameron) believed and trusted that 
would be the case. He had always 
expressed himself as eager as any hon. 
Member could be that endowments at 
present wasted or misapplied should 
be applied to the purpose of higher 
and technical education. What he had 
thought it his duty to protest against, 
and what he had protested against 
still, was, that funds which had_ been 
well and economically applied for the 
purpose of promoting free primary edu- 
cation of the poor should not have been 
safeguarded. ‘Having pressed that, and 
been refused, he (Dr. Cameron) could 
not attach much weight to the hope of 
the right hon. Gentleman, after the right 
hon. Gentleman had done all he could 
to stamp out this one successful planta- 
tion of free education in the United 
Kingdom, when he now said that he 
hoped that free education would flourish 
in Scotland as vigorously as ever. The 
next few years would show whether that 
hope would be realized; but, if it was 
not, all he (Dr. Cameron) could say was, 
that while doing an excellent piece of 
work in the cause of higher education 
in Scotland—in so far as he proposed to 
appropriate to that purpose wasted and 
misapplied endowments—if the effect of 
Bill proved, as he feared it wouid, to 
stamp out this successful attempt at free 
education in Edinburgh ; if that was so, 
the name of the right hon. Gentleman 
would be associated with a piece of 
reactionary legislation —[‘‘ No, no!’’] 
—which wouid reflect very little credit 
upon its promoters in these days, when 
one country after another throughout 
the civilized world was adopting a system 
of free education. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, he quite 
agreed with the hon. Member for Stoke 
(Mr. Broadhurst) in the spirit of the 
suggestion he had thrown out; indeed, 
he (Mr. Andersor) could name plenty 
of men in his own constituency who 
would be able to serve upon, and who 
would be an honour to, the Commis- 
sion, on account of their capability of 
doing useful work upon it. The hon. 
Member, however, had seen that the real 
difficulty lay in the way of payment, for 
it would be unfair to expect a working 
man to devote his time gratuitously to 
the work of such a Commission ; in fact, 
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it would be impossible for him to act 
so inconsistently with his duty to his 
family as to work for nothing. Still, the 
suggestion of the hon. Member might 
put it in the power of the working men 
to provide means, and he thought that 
suggestion well worthy of consideration 
in the future. He did not like to have 
to disagree with his hon. Colleague, or 
to say much in opposition to his views; 
but he (Mr. Anderson) was himself as 
strong an advocate for free education as 
the hon. Gentleman could be. But the 
free education he looked for was a free 
education that should be general, and 
that should not require to have a de- 
claration of poverty and pauperism at- 
tached to the getting of it. Notwith- 
standing that the hon. Gentleman had 
referred to free education in Edinburgh, 
he (Mr. Anderson) did not believe, if 
free education in Edinburgh was being 
well done now, those responsible for it 
had anything whatever tu fear from the 
Commission that had been appointed. 
He believed wherever good work was 
being done no Governing Body would 
have anything to dread ; but he thought 
it would have been a scandal if they had 
exempted from the scope of the Bill two 
of the largest institutions in Scotland— 
Heriot’s and Hutcheson’s Hospitals— 
because they happened to be working 
under Acts of Parliament of their own. 
It was, he thought, of great importance, 
not only to the people of Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, but to Scotland generally, that 
these two great institutions should be 
placed within the purview of a Com- 
mission of this kind. Other institutions 
would have had a good right to com- 
plain if these two institutions had been 
exempted from it. He congratulated the 
right hon. Gentleman on the skill and 
patience with which he had engineered 
this Bill through Parliament, and upon 
the character of the Commission ap- 
pointed to do the work. He looked for- 
ward with great hope to much good 
being done on that Commission. He 
was aware that objection had been taken 
to the appointment of Lord Balfour of 
Burleigh as Chairman of the Commis- 
sion. He did not share in that objection 
at all. When a man was appointed to 
a public office, he did not think they 
should ask what were his politics or 
what was his Church. If it were a poli- 
tical appointment that was being given 
him, he would then ask about his 
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politics; and if it were an ecclesiastical 
appointment, he would ask about his 
Church ; but when it was an educational 
appointment, he asked what his educa- 
tional qualifications were. He had rea- 
son to believe that Lord Balfour of Bur- 
leigh, as an educationist, was an ex- 
tremely liberal one. He had been told 
his Lordship was a supporter of the one 
thing in the Bill which above all else 
he (Mr. Anderson) approved of—bring- 
ing down the date to 1872. That Amend- 
ment, which had been passed in Com- 
mittee by that House, might be strongly 
opposed and, perhaps, gravely altered 
in ‘‘ another place,” and it was of im- 
ortance and great consequence to Scot- 
and that they should have such a man 
as Lord Balfour there to defend the 
Amendment, and prevent its being re- 
versed. He (Mr. Anderson) should regard 
the reversal of that Amendment as a 
very great misfortune, and one which 
he sincerely hoped would not take place. 
Personally, he thanked the right hon. 
Gentleman for his conduct of the Bill, 
believing that his feeling was shared 
generally by the people of Scotland. 
Mr. LYON PLAYFAIR said, that 
he regretted the position which he had 
the honour to hold as Chairman of Com- 
mittees prevented him from taking an 
active part in the discussion on this Bill. 
He trusted, therefore, that the House 
would permit him to say a few words in 
regard to it before it went to ‘‘ another 
place.” The chief opposition to the Bill in 
Committee was based upon the supposi- 
tion that it would interefere with the free 
education now existing in Scotland. He, 
however, thought the Bill, as it had 
emerged from Committee, must have 
removed very much of the danger which 
was apprehended on that score. He 
believed, indeed, that the friends of free 
education would have reason to congra- 
tulate themselves that the institutions 
which it was proposed to leave out were 
left in the Bill. The hon. Member for 
Glasgow (Dr. Cameron) had spoken as 
if the effect of the Bill would be to crush 
the free schools in Edinburgh. If that 
had been the purpose of the Bill, he (Mr. 
Lyon Playfair) certainly would have 
asked someone to take his place in the 
Chair, in order to allow him to protect 
the interests of free education in its best 
sense. He believed the schools in Edin- 
burgh were doing excellent work. He 
had visited, he thought, nearly all of 
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them, and seen the work they performed. 
He thought it was quite possible to pre- 
serve these schools in a free state, largely 
in the interests of the poor, and yet to 
grade some of these schools and link 
them together, so that the poor could 
attain what was the essence of Scotch 
education, and which had enabled the 
Scotchman to prosper in all parts of the 
world—namely, to go from the gutter 
upwards to any sphere of life he desired. 
It would be possible, he believed, to 
have schools so that some of them might 
give higher and more technical educa- 
tion, useful to the poorer classes, while 
the free schools were not interfered with. 
As it was, the intellectual mind of any 
country was never too great—only about 
7 per cent of the population seemed 
fitted to go through such higher schools 
as he hoped to see established and rise to 
better positions—but where there were 
these intellectual minds, it was of the 
greatest importance that they should be 
enabled to make their way from the 
lowest to the highest position. Scotland 
would have been nothing in the past, if 
that had not been the real essence of its 
educational system. The Governors of 
Heriot’s Hospital had shown their desire 
to promote technical education in con- 
nection with the Watt Institution, and 
with the bursaries in connection with the 
Universities ; and he was sure that after 
the first heat of controversy had subsided, 
it would be recognized that the purpose 
of the Bill, in providing a graded educa- 
tion, would serve in the highest degree 
the interests of the poor in Edinburgh. 
He believed the same remarks would 
apply to the Glasgow endowments as 
well. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said, he desired to 
correct a statement which the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Mundella) had made 
twice over—namely, that the Governors 
of Heriot’s Hospital had asked to be 
excepted from the operation of this Bill. 
He (Mr. Buchanan) was aware, he 
thought, of all the steps that had been 
taken with regard to Heriot’s Hospital, 
and he could say that that question had 
never been raised. What they had con- 
tended for was, that if free primary 
education was to be protected under the 
Bill, the protection should extend to the 
most efficient free schools in Scotland, 
which the Heriot Schools admittedly 
were. He had intended to move an 


Amendment on the Preamble, to raise 
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the question of free education established 
by Acts of Parliament, and regretted 
that he was unable to do so. He was 
astonished to find that the right hon. 
Gentleman, who declined to take the 
responsibility of altering founders’ wills 
made 100 years ago, should now be at- 
tacking the dispositions made by Acts 
of Parliament in recent years. It was 
more than likely that an Act of Parlia- 
ment framed in recent years would 
better conform the intention of the 
founder to the wants of the time than a 
strict observance of the letter of the 
original endowment. He very much 
agreed with what the hon. Member for 
Stoke (Mr. Broadhurst) had said, and 
he endorsed his opinion, that there were 
men to be found in the ranks of the 
working classes who were quite capable 
of discharging the duties of Commis- 
sioners under this Bill. Perhaps with 
regard to this matter—and it was really 
very much a working man’s question— 
they would have made better Commis- 
sioners than any other. He was quite 
sure that in connection with it the name 
of his Predecessor (Mr. M‘Laren), who 
had done so much for education in Scot- 
land, and who possessed so fully the con- 
fidence of the country, would be held in 
lasting honour in the House. He should 
not oppose the third reading of the Bill; 
but he desired to record his protest 
against the refusal of the Government, 
in dealing with the matter, to recognize 
and preserve the popular government 
of Heriot’s Hospital, which had been so 
admirably directed towards the promo- 
tion of education among the poor. Many 
of his constituents thought the Bill 
would very possibly affect injuriously 
their educational interest. It contem- 
plated a diversion of funds from one sort 
of education to another, and, therefore, 
from one class to another; but though 
that had been denied by the right hon. 
Gentleman, they had not got specific 
provisions to the effect they desired, but 
only verbal assurances from the right 
hon. Gentleman; and he could not 
allow that opportunity to pass without 
again presenting his views as to the 
operation of the Bill as it at present 
stood. 

Mr. HENDERSON said, he wished 
to bring before the House a matter 
which was of very great interest to the 
burgh he represented, with the view of 
obtaining an expression of opinion from 
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the right hon. Gentleman the Vice Pre- 
sident of the Council (Mr. Mundella) 
and the right hon. and learned Lord 
Advocate as to how it would be affected 
by the Bill. An Act of Parliament was 
passed very recently—indeed, it received 
the Royal Assent only a few weeks ago 
—for the re-organization of Dundee 
High School, and a very large endow- 
ment of about £20,000 was given on 
the passing of that Act for the purposes 
of higher education by one of their 
citizens. In consequence, however, of 
smaller endowments which that school 
enjoyed, of a much earlier date, by 
Section 9 of the Bill now before the 
House, the Act which passed only a few 
weeks ago would come under the scope 
and purview of the Commission which 
would be appointed under the Act. 
Naturally there was a very great deal 
of anxiety in the new Governing Body 
recently constituted, that that which had 
been so recently done should not be so 
speedily upset; and he hoped those pro- 
moting this Bill on the Front Bench 
would give some assurance that in any 
future proceedings they would have the 
support of the Education Department. He 
thought that the constitution of the Com- 
mission would have been greatlyimproved 
if a 1epresentative of the working class 
had been placed on it; and he also 
thought that the constitution of the 
Commission would have been further 
improved if there were more representa- 
tives of the class who had furnished the 
endowments. There were several noble 
Lords upon it, and though he did not 
object to that, he believed it was a fact 
that there was not a single noble Lord 
who had given any gifts for education 
in Scotland. These endowments came 
almost exclusively, if not altogether, 
from the middle class in Scotland; and 
he thought they ought to have had a 
stronger representation of the class who 
had furnished the endowments on the 
Commission. He could not allow the 
question of the constitution of the Com- 
mission to pass without remarking on 
the nomination of Lord Balfour of Bur- 
leigh as Chairman. He was not going 
to say—and, indeed, he could not say— 
anything against the noble Lord as an 
educationist ; but he would say that, in 
the present state of public opinion in 
Scotland, it was a most unwise and im- 
politic thing on the part of the Govern- 
ment to appoint as Chairman of that 
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Commission a noble Lord who was, 
politically and ecclesiastically, out of 
sympathy with the vast majority of the 
— of Scotland. The people of 

cotland looked upon the Bill and an- 
ticipated the proceedings of the Com- 
mission with a great deal of interest and 
anxiety ; and while he thought it was 
only to have been expected that Lord 
Balfour of Burleigh should be one of 
the Commissioners, he must say there 
would have been much greater confi- 
dence if the Government had appointed 
as Chairman a gentleman who, at least, 
was in sympathy, politically and eccle- 
siastically, with the majority of the 
people. 

Mr. ©. S. PARKER said, he be- 
lieved the hon. Member for Dundee 
(Mr. Henderson) was right in saying 
that, legally and technically, it would 
be within the power of the Commis- 
sioners to proposea scheme for the altera- 
tion of the recent Act of Parliament; 
but setting aside the consideration that 
Parliament itself would probably inter- 
fere to prevent that, he thought they 
might safely rely on the Commissioners 
who had been appointed, and on the 
Education Department, and individually 
on his right hon. Friend (Mr. Mundella), 
to prevent any such reversal of recent 
legislation, especially when so large an 
endowment had been handsomely be- 
stowed by Mr. Harris, of Dundee, on 
the faith of that Act of Parliament. He 
should like to say a word on the ques- 
tion of free education, upon which the 
debates on this Bill had very much re- 
volved. He supposed the hon. Member 
for Glasgow (Mr. Anderson) agreed with 
what he (Mr. C. 8. Parker) believed was 
the general opinion of Scotland on this 
point—that at all events, so far as free 
education was given, it should not be of 
such a character as to tend to pauperize 
the recipients, and make them feel as if 
they were in a different position from 
their more independent neighbours. 
The hon. Member for Glasgow ap- 
parently looked to a development which 
seemed to him (Mr. C. 8. Parker) still 
far off in the future—namely, general 
gratuitous education, as in the United 
States. In the meantime, the recom- 
mendation of the Commission on which 
he served was this—not by any means 
to put a stop to free education, but to 
put some check on what had been called 
indiscriminate free education. The mis- 
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chief was done by making gratuitous 
education not general, but indiscrimi- 
nate. It ought to be discriminate in 
one or other of two ways. Either it 
should be applied for the benefit of 
parents who really were unable to pro- 
vide education for their children, or it 
should be applied for the encouragement 
of children to industry, and for retain- 
ing at school the small percentage of 
children who had exceptionally good 
abilities, and whom it was the interest of 
the State to bring on to higher standards. 
He believed the interests of free educa- 
tion would be practically safe in the 
hands of the Commissioners. It ought 
to be known that the one Member of 
the former Inquiry Commission who had 
been placed on this Executive Commis- 
sion—the hon. Member for the Falkirk 
Burghs (Mr. Ramsay)— had always 
been the most vigilant to protect the 
interests of the poorer classes. Indeed, 
some of his Colleagues thought he went, 
perhaps, too far in his wish still to 
apply old endowments to the relief of 
the education rate, in those localities 
where the ratepayers had long been 
accustomed to get education free. He 
wished further to say that, however 
much difference of opinion there might 
have been on this and other contested 
issues, they could not but recognize 
with gratitude the zeal and energy and 
conciliatory conduct of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Vice President of the 
Council, and the perseverance with which 
he had striven on now for three years 
to bring the Bill to a favourable issue. 
To him chiefly it was due that the 
measure had not again fallen through. 
If they had not had the short time given 
to them that they had that day, he 
thought the Members from Scotland 
generally would have felt that they had 
just cause for complaint. It was now 
ten years since the Commission was ap- 
pointed to inquire into these matters; it 
was seven years since it reported, and it 
was three years since the Bill had occu- 
pied a prominent place in the Speech 
from the Throne; and they should have 
felt considerable resentment if they had 
been sent back once more to Scotland to 
explain to their constituents that from 
pressure of other Business the Bill had 
made no further progress. Whereas now 
a word of thanks was due also to the Go- 
vernment that, in the great difficulties 
they had had’ that Session, they had 
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seen the propriety, and the necessity, he 
might almost say, of giving the Scottish 
Members that short period on Wednes- 
day, in addition to the Saturday pre- 
viously, for Committee; and certainly 
Scottish Members had not made an un- 
reasonable use of the time, when, within 
three hours, they had accomplished two 
stages of a Bill, which, however much 
they might differ in opinion, he believed 
would be looked upon throughout Scot- 
land as a very important contribution to 
the welfare of the whole people of the 
country. 

Mr. J. A. CAMPBELL said, he had 
great pleasure in joining with the hon. 
Member for Glasgow (Mr. Anderson) in 
congratulating the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Mundella) in having carried 
the Bill successfully through the House. 
At the same time, he desired, most em- 
phatically, to protest against a remark 
of his hon. Friend the Member for Dun- 
dee(Mr. Henderson) in reference to Lord 
Balfour of Burleigh—namely, that he 
was out of sympathy with the people of 
Scotland both ecclesiastically and poli- 
tically. He(Mr. J. A. Campbell) had 
the honour of knowing that Nobleman, 
and had the privilege of serving with 
him on the late Commission; and he 
wished to say that his hon. Friend was 
quite incorrect in saying that Lord Bal- 
four was out of sympathy ecclesiasti- 
cally with the people of Scotland. He 
believed in that respect he was em- 
phatically in sympathy with the people 
of Scotland. As to his political rela- 
tions, he could assure his hon. Friend, 
having sat with his Lordship on the late 
Commission, that politics had nothing 
whatever to do with the work of an 
Educational Commission. The late Com- 
mission was presided over by Lord Mon- 
creiff, who was a decided politician, and 
they had as a Member of the Commis- 
sion Lord Balfour, who was also a de- 
cided politician ; and he could appeal to 
his Colleagues that, on that Commission, 
they heard and thought nothing of poli- 
tics either of Church or State. With 
regard to Lord Balfour, it would, in his 
opinion, have been an extraordinary 
omission if he, being nominated on the 
Commission, had not been appointed 
Chairman, for he had experience which 
no other Member had, and an extensive 
knowledge of educational subjects, and 
a thorough and hearty interest in the 
object of the Bill. 
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Mr. DICK-PEDDIE, as one of those 
Members who had taken an active part 
in opposing certain provisions in this 
Bill, desired to say, before the Bill left 
the House, that he trusted that it would 
be carried out, not as it might be under 
its own provisions, but in the spirit of the 
speeches which had just been made by 
the Vice President of the Council and 
the Chairman of Committees. If it were 
so carried out, he had no doubt it would 
work well. He only regretted that the 
Bill itself did not embody the spirit of 
these speeches. Had it done so, he, for 
one, would have had no objection tomake 
to it. He trusted the Commissioners 
would work it in the way which the Vice 
President and the Chairman of Com- 
mittees had indicated as that in which 
they wished it to work, and that it would 
be found that the fears which it had ex- 
cited would be disappointed. He wished 
to state what had chiefly influenced him 
in the part he had taken with reference 
to this Bill. He was a citizen of Edin- 
burgh, and having for many years been 
engaged in a profession which brought 
him into close contact with the working 
classes of that city, he knew the great 
value which they attached to Heriot’s 
Schools, and the benefits they had de- 
rived from them; and he looked with 
great jealousy on anything that seemed 
fitted in the slightest way to trench on 
the working of these schools for the 
public benefit. He hoped they would be 
dealt with in the way in which the Chair- 
man of Committees had suggested, and 
in that case he, for one, would have no 
fault to find with the action of the Com- 
missioners. If he had once or twice 
during the discussion on the Bill spoken 
with some warmth of the President of 
the Council, he could assure the right 
hon. Gentleman that he did not do so 
from any personal feeling, but only‘in 
consequence of his zeal in the interests 
of free elementary education. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill read the third time, and passed. 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY 
(PAY, &c.). 
COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.”—( Mr. Trevelyan.) 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. SEXTON said, the information 
they had with respect to this proposal 
was of the scantiest possible character, 
and it was desirable that they should 
have all the information in the posses- 
sion of the Government in reference to 
the circumstances now before them. He 
might point out that the cost of the Royal 
Trish Constabulary had of late years been 
largely increased. The original Esti- 
mate for 1882-3 was £1,332,146, includ- 
ing £78,000 Extra Pay and Allowances. 
Owing, however, to supplemental grants 
for increased duties, the total charge on 
the Public Revenue for this purpose was 
now £1,632,000, which, he believed, was 
nearly double what it was a few years 
ago. He should like to know what ad- 
ditional burden it was proposed to place 
on the public with reference to this extra 
pay, and what was the justification for 
so very considerable an increase? He 
was aware that the processes of resigna- 
tion and enlistment had lately been going 
on in the Force at a great rate; and it 
would be well for the House to know 
how many resignations had taken place 
during the last three years, and what 
was the cause assigned for those resig- 
nations, so that they should be then in 
a position to say whether they were of a 
temporary or a permanent character, and 
whether the conditions of the Service had 
been so much changed as to make an 
increase of pay desirable. The position 
of the Royal Irish Constabulary was ex- 
tremely critical; and he would like to 
know the strength of the Police Force, 
especially in the county of Limerick, 
over which Mr. Clifford Lloyd had con- 
trol. As regarded that officer, it was 
said he was to succeed Colonel Bracken- 
bury as Assistant Under Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant. If that rumour was 
true, he wished to know whether it was 
the fact, as stated that movning in The 
Times, that the Police Force in County 
Limerick, over which Mr. Clifford Lloyd 
presided, was almost bordering on a state 
of mutiny; that in nearly every county 
the police had asked for an increase of 
pay; that they had been offered 6d. 
a-day extra, and had indignantly refused 
it; and that in Clare, Kerry, and Cork 
Counties there was among the police an 
agitation that demanded the immediate 
attention of the authorities? The posi- 
tion of the Irish Members was, of 
course, peculiar in regard to this ques- 
tion, as they had often contended that 
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the conflicts between the people and the 
police had been provoked by the con- 
duct of the latter. He need not remind 
the House what their behaviour had 
been at Belmullet and Ballina; but he 
thought it only right that explanations 
and assurances should be demanded from 
the Government before the House sanc- 
tioned the proposed increase of pay. In 
the county of Kerry three young girls 
who were standing outside their father’s 
yard were sent to gaol for 14 days for 
being present at an unlawful assembly. 
That was done chiefly on the evidence 
of two policemen, one of whom contra- 
dicted himself so flagrantly that he was 
rebuked by the magistrates on the Bench. 
Before Irish Members were called upon 
to vote this money, he wished to obtain 
an assurance from the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Trevelyan) that the adminis- 
tration of the extremely harsh Coercion 
Act recently passed, which combined in 
itself all the oppressive provisions of all 
the Coercion Acts which had been passed 
since the Union, would not be left to the 
discretion of individual policemen, but 
would be directed by men like the right 
hon. Gentleman himself, and that he 
would not fail to exercise such a special 
supervision over the police as would save 
the people from the effects of their ill- 
tempered severity. 

Mr. GIBSON said, it would be ob- 
viously inconvenient to enter upon a 
wide discussion of the general conduct 
of the Royal Irish Constabulary on a 
Vote of this kind. He was extremely 
gratified that before the close of the 
Session the Government should have 
taken this step. With reference to 
the Resolution to be submitted in Com- 
mittee, there had been a feeling for 
some time that the position and claims 
of the members of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary required consideration. It 
might well be that the Government had 
not been able to yield all that was asked 
on their behalf; but this was a time 
when it was important that the griev- 
ances of this great and eminently loyal 
Force should be looked into carefully, 
with the view of satisfying them as far 
as possible; and he assumed that the 
proposals of the Government had been 
thoroughly well considered, and that 
they were calculated, to some extent, to 
improve the position of the officers as 
well asthe men. It should be remem- 
bered that the grant which had been 
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already made was confined to constables 
and sub-constables; while the Inspectors, 
Sub-Inspectors, and other officers were 
excluded. It was particularly desirable 
that at a time like this the services of 
the Force should be rendered cheerfully 
and loyally. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, he would 
make a very few remarks on the obser- 
vations of the hon. Member for Sligo 
(Mr. Sexton), and then proceed to ex- 
plain the objects and scope of the Bill, 
with regard to which this preliminary 
Resolution was proposed. The hon. 
Member argued that no Irish Repre- 
sentative could give the means of re- 
warding the Irish police, unless the Go- 
vernment declared that every precaution 
should betaken that the powerful weapon 
at their disposal should be used with 
justice and discretion. It was difficult 
to make general promises of good ad- 
ministration, especially when these pro- 
mises came from one who was the mouth- 
piece in the House of Commons of the 
Irish Government, and who, when in 
Ireland, took a large part in that admi- 
nistration itself. But this he would say— 
that when the long-desired day came 
when he could throw himself altogether 
into the administration of the affairs of 
that country, in which he took so deep 
an interest, there was nothing which 
should more fully occupy his attention 
than to see that the provisions of the new 
and formidable Act should bw carried 
out in the spirit with which it was in- 
troduced—namely, to cope with crime 
in Ireland while interfering as little as 
possible with the liberties of that part 
of the population which desired to live 
in obedience to law and order. He could 
promise that no case in which a charge 
was brought against the police for hav- 
ing exceeded their duty, for having acted 
with indiscretion or severity, or for hav- 
ing done violence to the feelings and 
sentiments of the people should pass 
without his examining it carefully and 
thoroughly. ‘The hon. Gentleman re- 
ferred to rumours in the Press as to 
alleged discontent of the police at Lime- 
rick. These rumours, which were greatly 
exaggerated, had been confined to a 
single newspaper, though that was a very 
important one. The telegraphic accounts 
which he had received from Ireland put 
a very different complexion upon what 
had occurred. The nature of the dis- 
content was not in any way connected 
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with any personal question relating to 
any Officer. It was entirely a pecuniary 
question of allowances and pensions. 
The grievancesof the police were brought 
forward in a perfectly legitimate manner 
in answer to a superior officer, who asked 
whether there were any complaints to 
be made, and they were made in a very 
respectful way. It was not the case that 
there had been any great number of re- 
signations. In the main body of the 
Force there was no appearance of any 
general dislike to the Service. Such 
resignations as had taken place were 
mostly resignations among the younger 
members of the Force, and those who 
preferred a purely civilian life. What 
in the Army took place in the form of 
desertion on a larger scale took place 
in the Constabulary in the far more per- 
missible form of retirement. The hon. 
Member for Sligo asked what connection 
there was between the contemplated Bill 
andthe general proposals which appeared 
upon the Estimates with regard to the 
pay and allowances of the Constabulary 
Force. He had not yet reached the stage 
of asking the House for leave to intro- 
duce the Bill; but when it should be 
before the House the hon. Member would 
see that, as was almost always the case 
in Administrative changes, the legisla- 
tion by which the changes could be 
effected need not be of an extensive cha- 
racter. ‘The measure would be an 
enabling, and not an enacting Bill. The 
pay of the Constabulary was fixed by 
Act of Parliament, and could not be 
changed except by leave of Parliament. 
The hon. Member also referred to what 
was described as the gigantic increase of 
the Constabulary Vote. It was true that 
some years ago the necessary burden 
imposed upon the country for the main- 
tenance of the Constabulary was very 
much lighter. The increase in the last 
four years had been very large indeed. 
In 1879 there were 10,703 members of 
the Constabulary; in 1881, 11,034; and 
in 1881-2, 11,458. The total increased 
Vote this year was £1,600,000. There 
were three causes for the great increase 
of the Vote. First of all, there had been 
a large increase in the police between 
the beginning of the last financial year 
and the beginning of the present; for, 
whereas in the year 1881-2 the Govern- 
ment estimated for 11,458 police, at the 
commencement of the year 1882-3 they 
estimated for 18,007. The cause of the 
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increase, therefore, was the very large 
addition to the police made during the 
troubled year 1881-2. The second cause 
appeared in the Supplementary Estimate 
under the head of ‘‘ Additions to the 
Force, Travelling Expenses, and Ex- 
penses of Transport Service.” Now, 
that additional Force was the Force 
added at the commencement of the 
financial year, or that was now being 
added. At the beginning of the present 
financial year there were 13,007 mem- 
bers of the Police Force, and at the 
end of July there were 13,512. The 
third cause of the additional expense 
was the improvement of the posi- 
tion of men and officers. With regard 
to the improvement of the position of 
the men, he was not inclined to say any- 
thing then, because an explanation 
would be given when the Supplementary 
Estimates were considered in Committee. 
The Estimate of £180,000 was for the 
purpose of compensating the men for the 
great expenses thrown upon them by 
the harassing and extensive duties put 
upon them during the last three years, 
and for their extra labours. The officers 
of the corps had also undergone great 
labours and some dangers; and even 
before they were subjected to these dan- 
gers, their pay was, in the opinion of 
high officers of State, not altogether 
adequate. The Government had con- 
sequently determined to take the subject 
in hand. The County and Sub-Inspectors 
had placed two Memorials before the 
Government, in which they stated that 
their pay was considerably below that 
of officers in other branches of the 
public administration who performed 
duties not more arduous than their own. 
In consequence of those Memorials, a 
Committee was appointed to inquire into 
the position of the officers of the Con- 
stabulary, and certain recommendations 
were made in their Report, which the 
Government proposed to carry out. The 
Government proposed to take power 
once, and once only, by a single opera- 
tion, to alter the officers’ pay. The 
County andSub-Inspectorshad compared 
their position with that of other officers in 
the pay of the State, and from the Army 
he had taken one or two cases which 
bore out their contention. A Sub-In- 
spector of Constabulary generally be- 
came a County Inspector after a service 
of 23 years. The position of Constabu- 
lary officers after 23 years’ service would 
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be about equivalent to that of a major 
in the Army. Now, a major in the 
Army, after 23 years’ service, would be 
receiving about £420 a-year; while the 
oldest Sub-Inspectors at present received 
about £348 in pay and allowances. A 
County Inspector of 30 or 40 years’ 
service at present received about £531 
in pay and allowances, while the colonel 
of a battalion of 31 years’ service received 
£572, which was more money than was 
received by a County Inspector at the 
end of a service of 40 years. The 
higher ranks of the Constabulary were 
undoubtedly considerably under-paid, as 
compared with the higher ranks in the 
Army. At present the County Inspec- 
tors received in pay and allowances £531 
a-year; those in the second class re- 
ceived £481 a-year. The Government 
proposed that under the new pay County 
Inspectors should receive in pay and 
allowances for the first year of service 
£495, for the second year of service 
£515, and so on until the sixth year, 
when and afterwards they should re- 
ceive in pay and allowances £595 a- 
year. With regard to the Sub-Inspec- 
tors, the Sub-Inspectors of the first 
class at present received £348 a-year in 
pay and allowances. The Government 
thought that was not a sufficient stipend 
for men performing a particularly ardu- 
ous and important duty after a service 
of 20 years. Their future position 
would be that Sub-Inspectors of the 
first class would during the first three 
years receive £357 a-year, during the 
next three years £385 a-year, and dur- 
ing the next six years £410 a-year, and 
after 12 years’ service £435 a-year. The 
Sub-Inspectors of the second class at 
present received £281 a-year. He was 
now coming to the younger officers. 
The Government did not propose ma- 
terially to improve their condition ; they 
proposed that the Sub-Inspectors of the 
second class should receive £287, and 
after five years’ service £305. As to the 
Sub-Inspectors of the third class, the 
Government did not propose to improve 
their pay and allowances. The position of 
these officers would remain as at present, 
according to the recommendations of the 
Committee. He thought the House 
would agree that a County Inspector 
should not be in a decidedly inferior 
pecuniary position to that of a colonel 
of a battalion. He found that in some 
counties in Ireland during -the present 
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year County Inspectors had under their 
charge 539 men; in Clare, 612; in 
Kerry, 601; and in West Galway, 605. 
In the mere number of the men who 
were under their charge, County Inspec- 
tors compared very favourably with a 
colonel of a battalion, and in addition to 
that, their duties required very great 
zeal, very great continuity, and a very 
considerable knowledge of law and of 
men. They required that sort of dis- 
cretion which must be observed by pub- 
lic officers who had to deal with a civil 
population. He would not enter into 
the details of the pensions which were 
laid down by this Bill; but they would 
not impose any very great extra charge 
on the public. The Government would 
take care that no man should be ina 
worse position under the new system 
of pensions than he was under the old 
system. 

Mr. SEXTON said, the right hon. 
Gentleman had made no reference as 
regarded increase of pay for the men. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, with respect 
to the men, their allowances would be 
slightly increased in several particulars ; 
but their permanent pay would not be 
altered. He had now gone through the 
principal provisions of the Bill, and he 
did not think that in anything that could 
throw light upon the financial question 
started by the hon. Member for Sligo he 
had omitted any important particulars ;. 
The £180,000 which the Government 
proposed that Parliament should vote 
would be entirely given in gratuities to 
the men in the Force. The question of 
gratuities to the men in the Dublin 
Metropolitan Force, whose duties had 
not been so trying and so severe as those 
of the Constabulary at large, but whose 
duties had been decidedly increased 
during the last two or three years, par- 
ticularly during the last three months, 
was still under the consideration, and he 
thought the favourable consideration, of 
the Government. But they could not 
expect to share in the very large scale of 
gratuities with which the Government 
had thought proper to reward the zeal 
and self-devotion which the men of the 
Irish Constabulary had shown during 
the very trying work of the last three 
years. The Bill which he proposed to 
lay before the House as soon as he could 
get an opportunity was partly for the 
purpose of rewarding those qualities of 
the officers, and still more for the pur- 
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pose of putting them in that position, 
and on that footing of pay which the 
duties they performed appeared to the 
Government to call for. He hoped, in 
conclusion, that the proposals of the Go- 
vernment would be found to give satis- 
faction to the Force generally. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR said, he 
thought the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Trevelyan) had met his hon. Friend the 
Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) in a 
spirit of great fairness; and if the right 
hon. Gentleman would act in accordance 
with his general statements of principle, 
he (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) was sure he 
would doa great deal to restore tran- 
quillity to the Irish people. He did not 
think, however, it was a very good posi- 
tion to take up at the close of the 
struggle of the last year to shower 
rewards on the police, and, at the same 
time, to preserve them from investigation. 
He thought such a course would tend to 
increase the separation and _ hostility 
which existed between the Force and 
the population around them. Men were 
being arrested as strangers when three 
miles from their own homes. He trusted 
that the right hon. Gentleman would 
communicate with the Lord Lieutenant 
in reference to the cases mentioned by 
the hon. Member for Sligo. The Police 
Force in Ireland was as large as the 
Army Corps that was being sent to 
Egypt, and was costing the Empire over 
£1,500,000 a-year. These facts ought 
to suggest serious reflections to reason- 
ing minds, and ought to lead many to 
inquire whether the Government of Ire- 
land was worth the cost to England. 

Mr. MOORE said, he trusted that 
they should hear from the Government 
some satisfactory explanation of the 
cases brought forward by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Sligo (Mr. Sexton), and that a 
different light would be put upon what 
did seem to be harsh proceedings. He 
rose, however, principally to say that 
the proposal to increase the pay of the 
police was, in his opinion, calculated to 
give satisfaction, and that it would cause 
rash acts on the part of individual mem- 
bers of the Force to decrease. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland (Mr. Trevelyan) had referred to 
the slowness of promotion among the 
officers and consequent dissatisfaction 
among them. He (Mr. Moore) believed 
that that dissatisfaction was due rather 
to the facts that the members of the 
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corps were not promoted to the highest 
offices, as recommended by a Parlia- 
mentary Committee some years ago, and 
that a valuable appointment was about 
to’ be abolished. He thought that, on 
the whole, the proposition of the right 
hon. Gentleman was calculated to cause 
a renewal of the dissatisfaction that was 
felt. He believed that the best guaran- 
tee for the efficient discharge of the 
delicate and dangerous duties now at- 
tached to the office of a constable was to 
pay them well. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY said, he 
was not disposed to make any objection 
to increased pay being given to those 
who did so much hard work as the 
officers and men of the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary. But he feared that the effect 
of the proposal made by the Government 
would be anything but auspicious. It 
would be thought in Ireland that the 
object of the Government was to rule 
Ireland and dragoon her people with a 
little more military severity. He trusted 
that the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
would use all efforts to show that the 
extensive powers lately given to the 
police would not be exercised with wan- 
ton cruelty and tyranny. There seemed 
to be something ominous in the com- 
parison drawn by the right hon. Gentle- 
man between certain grades of the Police 
Force andofthe Army. Heshould have 
been glad to have heard some assurances 
from the right hon. Gentleman that the 
Government were anxious to reorganize 
the Police Force, so as to take away 
much of its present character of a little 
army, and to set it to legitimate and 
useful business in the detection and pre- 
vention of crime. For that duty, the 
Police Force was now almost entirely 
without value and efficiency. The effect 
of recent legislation and policy in Ire- 
land had been most harmful to the 
Police Force. When the police had a 
civil character he maintained that it was 
not unpopular. Under the temptation 
of recent and new powers, the police 
had become almost odious amongst large 
classes of the peasant population. In- 
deed, it had assumed such a military 
character that the Government might 
as well utilize it for foreign service. 

Mr. BIGGAR pointed out that, while 
the population of Ireland was steadily 
diminishing, the Police Force required 
for keeping the diminished population 
in subjection was steadily increasing. 
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He had to complain that during the 
July anniversaries, in conflicts which 
had arisen between Catholics and Pro- 
testants in Belfast and elsewhere, the 

olice had failed to do their duty, and 
had involved the towns in the liability 
to pay damages. If the police had done 
their duty, the riots might have been 

revented ; but instead they looked on 
while the riots broke out, and then they 
interfered with persons who had nothing 
to do with them. In carrying out the 
Prevention of Crime Act in Cavan, too, 
the police alienated the people by the 
manner in which they had carried out 
the searches for arms in the homes of 
widows and harmless persons. That 
was the kind of Force which it was now 
proposed to favour, although they were 
already entitled to large pensions, and 
might retire at a comparatively early 
age and take up another walk in life. 
It was not fair to compare the position 
of the officers with that of officers in the 
Army, because the latter had to change 
their abodes at short notice, and to sub- 
mit to hardships and exposures from 
which the officers of the Constabulary 
were free. 

Mr. O’SHAUGHNESSY said, he 
thought that the hon. Member who had 
just sat down (Mr. Biggar) hardly took 
a fair view of the claim of the officers 
to an increase of pay. The value of 
money had increased very much of late 
years, and it was impossible now for 
Constabulary officers to maintain their 
position and discharge their duties on 
the same pay they had a few years ago. 
Not only had the ordinary duties of the 
officers become heavier, but they had 
been obliged to assume much heavier 
duties than they had carried out hitherto, 
and it was but fair that they should 
receive remuneration accordingly. He 
trusted that it was not true that the Go- 
vernment intended abolishing the office 
of Inspector General. No doubt the 
Force required constant supervision ; 
but it would bea mistake to abolish that 
office. He believed it an exaggeration 
to say that the Police Force was un- 
popular generally. Their unpopularity 
did not extend beyond the disturbed 
districts. It was true that sometimes 
the police had acted with harshness. 
He regretted that those things should 
have occurred; but cases of that cha- 
racter were comparatively few. He ven- 
tured to say that the Constabulary had 
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received in many instances great provo- 
cation from the mob, and that they were 
not open to many of the charges which 
— hon. Members had beens against 
them. 


Question, ‘“‘ That Mr. Speaker do now 
leave the Chair,’”’ put, and agreed to. 


Matter constdered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That it is expedient to amend the Acts re- 
gulating the Pay, Pensions, and Retirement of 
certain Officers of the Royal Irish Constabulary 
Force.”’"—(Mr. Trevelyan.) 


Mr. SEXTON said, he wished for 
some information as to the course the 
Government proposed to take, not only 
with reference to this proposal, but to 
the Estimates for the year. The dis- 
content of the Constabulary Force in 
Ireland, so far as it appeared on the 
surface, existed among the men, as well 
as the officers. That was the view which 
he thought would be generally taken 
among the men when they heard of this 
proposal. The Irish Members would 
avail themselves of the opportunity 
which the Government had given them 
to consider this new proposal in its 
several bearings upon the condition of 
the Force; and he was bound to acknow- 
ledge the fulness and courtesy which 
had distinguished the statement of the 
right hon. Gentleman the}Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, he would 
admit that his explanations were more 
directed towards the position of the 
officers, because the alterations which it 
was proposed to make in the allowances 
to the men were extremely minute—so 
minute, that to state each special altera- 
tion would be a,waste of time; but the 
general effect of them would, he be- 
lieved, be satisfactory to the men. The 
last words of the Report upon this sub- 
ject were— 


‘*In expressing our opinions respecting the 
alterations we consider necessary in the allow- 
ances for men and officers, we would beg to 
direct Your Excellency’s attention to that part 
of the evidence which described the losses they 
have sustained in two years, by duties when the 
expenses were much in excess of the allowances, 
in some cases the men having exhausted their 
savings. They should be in future placed in 
such a position as to be able to discharge their 
duties, especially those of an exceptional nature, 
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without pecuniary loss to the men, and espe- 
cially if allowances are granted they should be 
made to some extent retrospective.” 

Increased allowances had been made to 
the men, and he had not detailed them, 
because they would have taken up a 
great deal of time. With regard to the 
retrospective pay, the Irish Government 
came to the conclusion that they could 
not adopt that recommendation ; but, 
that the men should not suffer from 
these allowances not being made retro- 
spective, they had decided to place them 
in a better position. They had deter- 
mined to ask Parliament for a Vote of 
£180,000 by way of a subsidy to the 
men. That Vote he hoped to be able 
to ask the House to grant to-morrow. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
House resumed. 


Resolution to be reported 7o-morrow. 


CUSTOMS AND INLAND REVENUE 
BILL.—[Brux 239.] 


(Mr. Playfair, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Lord Frederick Cavendish.) 
CONSIDERATION. 

Bill, as amended, considered. 


Clause 5 (Grant of duty on imitations 
of coffee and on coffee mixtures). 


Mr. COURTNEY said, that after con- 
sidering the representation made by the 
hon. Member for Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn) 
the Government had come to the con- 
clusion to amend the Bill so as to provide 
for the sale of packets of coffee mixture 
of } lb. instead of limiting the sale to 
packets of 4 lb. and multiples of that 
quantity. He would, therefore, move 
that this alteration should be made, and 
a corresponding alteration of the duty. 


On the Motion of Mr. Courtney, the 
following Amendments made :—In page 
2, line 13, leave out ‘ half,’”’ and insert 
‘quarter ;”’ and in line 20, leave out 
** penny,” and insert ‘‘ halfpenny.”’ 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 11 (Grant of duties of income 
tax). 

Mr. WARTON moved to amend the 
clause by substituting 2}d. for 23d. in 
order to remove a disadvantage which 
Scotland and Ireland laboured under as 
compared with England in regard to the 
levying of that tax. 


Mr. Trevelyan 
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Amendment proposed, 


In page 5, line 6, to leave out the words 
“ three-eighths of a penny,’’ in order to insert 
the words “ one farthing.” —(Mr. Warton,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘ three-eighths ofa penny’ stand part of 
the Bill.” 


Mr. COURTNEY said, that although, 
in the case of Scotland and Ireland, the 
allocation of the tax proceeded on a 
somewhat different method from that 
adopted in England, the two former 
countries suffered no practical injustice 
in the matter. 

Mr. BIGGAR supported the Amend- 
ment of the hon. and learned Member 
for Bridport (Mr. Warton) as assessing 
the Income Tax more fairly towards Ire- 
land and Scotland than the Bill would 
do as it now stood. 

Str JOHN LUBBOCK said, the Scotch 
and Irish Income Tax farmers now paid 
less than the English; and if the ques- 
tion was raised at all, it might well be 
asked whether they should not be put 
on the same footing as their English 
brethren ? 

Mr. CALLAN said, that, in his 
opinion, unless some explanation were 
given from the Treasury Bench why the 
Irish farmers should be placed at a dis- 
advantage, a division should be taken on 
the Amendment. 
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Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 115; Noes 
22: Majority 93.—(Div. List, No. 310.) 

Clause agreed to. 


Bill to be read the third time TZo- 
morrow. 


ENTAIL (SCOTLAND) BILL [Lords.] 
(The Lord Advocate.) 
| BILL 248.] COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


Mr. BIGGAR: Sir, with regard to 
this Entail Bill for Scotland, I do not 
think that, as far as my memory serves 
me, it has been explained at all to the 
House; and I think it is a very bad 
precedent for the Government to bring 
forward a Bill of such importance with- 





out giving any explanation whatever 
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with regard to the provisions of the Bill, 
or what is attempted to be done by it. 
This question of entail is one of a com- 
plicated nature, and not only is it one of 
a complicated nature, but this Bill raises 
the question of the desirability or other- 
wise of passing a law of this sort. I 
would say for myself that I think there is 
nothing more natural than that a person 
who amasses a large amount of pro- 
perty should be disposed to think that 
it should be entailed for his family, 
and that the property which he has 
amassed by honest industry should be 
continued in his family for generation 
after generation. Not only so, but that 
being one of the matters which is said 
to be very much implanted in the human 
breast, I think that a Bill of such mag- 
nitude should not be brought forward 
without proper explanation, and at a 
time when there is no possibility at all 
of examining into its provisions. The Bill 
is a very technical and complicated one, 
and it seems that it is very unreasonable 
that it should be carried forward; and I 
would be disposed also to say that, on 
general grounds, I am very much op- 
posed to fragmentary reforms in the 
Land Laws. Even suppose it were con- 
ceded—which I do not all concede for 
myself—that it is desirable that an 
amendment of the Land Laws should 
take place, I am personally very much 
opposed to fragmentary reform, and for 
this reason, that reforms of a fragmen- 
tary nature lessen the chance of valuable 
reforms in the law. I believe in great 
reforms of the law; but I do not believe 
at all in these reforms of a small nature, 
and the same principle, in my opinion, 
applies not only to the law with regard 
to land, but applies equally with regard 
to all questions. One of the most perni- 
cious customs in this House is the sys- 
tem of asking for small reforms on 
branches of great questions; and I think 
it is undesirable, for this reason, that 
any reform in the English or Scotch 
Land Laws should take place at this 
moment. But there is another question 
with regard to this Law of Entail in 
which I differ strongly, and have dif- 
fered very much from some of my poli- 
tical Friends, and it is this. General 
experience is this—that landowners who 
own large estates are, as a rule, much 
more liberal in their dealings with their 
tenants than small landowners are. 
What is likely to result if you do away 
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with the Law of Entail? The result 
will be you will divide large properties 
into small properties. Each of the per- 
sons who gets a small share of a large 
property thinks that he is entitled to 
assume the same social position as the 
person who had the large property. 
And, Mr. Speaker, what follows, as a 
matter of course? It follows, as a mat- 
ter of course 





And it being a quarter of an hour be- 
fore Six of the clock, the Debate stood 
adjourned till 7o-morrow. 


SUPPLY.—REPORT. 
Resolutions [1st August] reported. 


Mr. CALLAN asked, if any inquiries 
had been made by the Government as 
to arrangements to be made for aCatholic 
chaplain to supply the religious wants 
of the soldiers and sailors despatched to 
the East ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN, in 
reply, said, that the Admiralty had 
communicated with the War Depart- 
ment to ascertain what they were doing ; 
and the result was that, as a first step, 
they had communicated with the Catholic 
Bishop of Portsmouth, who was well 
acquainted with the circumstances of 
the Levant, asking his opinion as to 
the existing supply of Roman Catholic 
clergymen at Alexandria, and upon his 
reply further steps would be taken. 


Resolutions agreed to. 


And it being Six of the clock, the 
House was adjourned without Question 
first put till Zo-morrow. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, 3rd August, 1882. 


MINUTES.]—Pvustic Brts—First Reading— 
Educational Endowments (Scotland) * (220) ; 
Poor Law Amendment * (221). 

Second Reading — Civil Imprisonment (Scot- 
land) (208) ; Electric Lighting (212) ; Turn- 
pike Acts Continuance * (198). 

Report—Bills of Sale Act (1878) Amendment * 
(208) ; Local Government (Gas) Provisional 

rder * (144). 

Third Reading—Local Government Provisional 

Orders * (No. 5) (162), and passed. 
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EGYPT (MILITARY OPERATIONS) — 
ALLEGED MISCONDUCT OF A PICKET 
OF THE 601TH RIFLES.—QUESTION. 


Viscount BARRINGTON : I wish to 
ask the noble Earl the Under Secretary 
of State for War a Question of which I 
have given him private Notice. It is, 
Whether he has received any confirma- 
tion as to the alleged scare in regard to 
a picket of the 60th Rifles, which oc- 
curred the night before last ? 

Tue Eart or MORLEY: My Lords, 
I have great pleasure in informing the 
noble Lord that, so far from there being 
any confirmation of the unfortunate 
rumour which appeared in one of the 
daily papers yesterday, we have received 
a telegram from General Sir Archibald 
Alison which completely refutes that 
rumour. The telegram has already 
been published in the morning papers ; 
but I think it would be satisfactory to 
the House if I read it to your Lord- 
ships— 

‘* Alexandria, August 2, 6.25 p.m. 

** Left front picket of Ramleh lines driven in 
by body of Arabi’s cavalry at 2 o'clock this 
morning. Picket maintained its position 80 
yards in rear of its original post. Firing con- 
tinued some time, and Arabi’s men shortly with- 
drew. Post re-occupied. No casualty.” 


Lorp VIVIAN: Can the noble Earl 
give any details of the affair? 

Tue Kart or MORLEY: Those are 
the only details which we have received ; 
but I wish to say one word as to the 
manner in which this report has appeared 
in the papers. We all acknowledge the 
great service which newspapers render in 
time of war. Newspaper correspondents 
have, I admit, done great services; but 
in the course of last week, on three 
separate occasions, rumours of an un- 
satisfactory character have appeared in 
the newspapers, which, when explained, 
were found to be based upon no positive 
information whatever. The first of these 
cases referred to an alleged rumour that 
British soldiers had looted certain houses 
at Ramleh. The second rumour, to 
which was given great prominence, was 
of an alleged British defeat, mentioning 
the losses which had occurred ; and, as 
the news in this case came from Cairo, 
it was obviously unreliable. The report 
of the third rumour was published in 
one of the newspapers of yesterday. I 
can only say that these reports, founded, 
as I have said, upon insufficient evidence, 
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or, as in some cases, upon no evidence 
at all, cannot but be prejudicial to the 
Public Service, and must be very dis- 
heartening to the gallant soldiers who 
are made the subject of them. My 
Lords, I would venture as strongly as 
possible to appeal to the patriotism of 
those gentlemen who have the control 
of these newspapers at home to hold 
their hands before they introduce into 
their journals rumours and reports of 
this kind, without having trustworthy 
evidence to guide them. I am sure that 
I need not appeal to them, as my right 
hon. Friend (Mr. Childers) did in the 
other House a day or two ago, that, in 
times like the present, they should, be- 
yond all things, be animated by the 
same patriotic motives that animate 
your Lordships and all the rest of the 
country, and should not do that which I 
cannot but think must be most prejudi- 
cial to the public interest. 

Taz Duxe or CAMBRIDGE: My 
Lords, I am very glad that this Question 
has been put, and I am very glad to hear 
the straightforward and manly answer 
that has been given to it by the noble 
Earl—an answer which, I am sure, must 
be most satisfactory to your Lordships. 
The fact is, that in times of excitement 
like this, every Englishman has to do his 
duty. It is not the Army alone that is 
concerned, but every civilian and every- 
body who takes an interest in the mat- 
ter, and who puts himself forward, whe- 
ther as a newspaper correspondent, or in 
any other public capacity, in which he 
gives information, becomes really a par- 
ticipator in what is going on, and he 
ought to be as careful in what he says 
and does in his own individual capacity 
as those more immediately connected 
with the conduct of the operations. Now, 
my Lords, as the noble Earl has just 
stated, on two or three occasions sensa- 
tional statements have been pat forward, 
which have been proved to be not only 
exaggerated, but positively false and 
untrue. I do not for one moment mean 
to say that gentlemen connected with the 
Press who put these statements forward 
were not under the impression when 
they sent them that they were correct ; 
but in camps and in times of excitement 
every sort of statement is put forward. 
A man comes from the front and 
says that this has happened or that 
has happened, and if you repeat all this 
gossip—for it is nothing more—it goes 
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back to the base of the Army; why, 
every sort of confusion will arise out of 
it. I contend at the present moment 
that those gentlemen who have gone out 
to Egypt to report for the public journals 
have a very grave and responsible duty 
to perform, and not only they, but their 
employers, the gentlemen who are the 
editors and proprietors of the daily 
journals. I am one of those who think 
that it is of great advantage that every- 
thing should be made public; but on 
occasions like this it is of the utmost 
consequence that nothing should be 
stated that is not true; and, therefore, I 
contend that those gentlemen at home 
who supervise these statements that 
come from the seat of war are respon- 
sible that they should not allow any- 
thing to go into their journals on the 
subject, unless they are convinced that 
they are based on truth and justice. 
Take this case, for instance; it was 
stated distinctly that the Palace of Ram- 
leh had been plundered by our troops. 
This was a very grave imputation ; but 
there was not a word of truth in the re- 
port. Whatever looting took place was 
done by Native Egyptians. Whether it 
was done by the Khedive’s own servants 
or by any other Native Egyptians does 
not signify—but, at all events, it was 
not done by our troops. What happens 
when these reports are published ? They 
go all over the world. If they merely 
came to England it would not so much 
signify; but they go all over the world, 
and make it appear that our troops are 
perfectly undisciplined and unfitted in 
every respect to take the field. Well, a 
statement of this kind has been made 
about a miserable little outpost affair as 
far as I can make out. From the tele- 
gram just read, it appears that there 
was an outpost, and from that outpost a 
picket, consisting of a corporal and six 
men, was thrown forward. It was a 
very foggy morning, and by some acci- 
dent the enemy—the Egyptians—ap- 
proached the picket without being per- 
ceived, and the moment they were 
perceived the corporal and the six men 
did their duty. They had been sent for- 
ward for the purpose of obtaining infor- 
mation; but in consequence of the 
foggy state of the atmosphere, they had 
not been able to get that information, 
and they finally retired upon their main 
body, and this has been made to appear 
to be a great defeat. It is perfectly 
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monstrous. If this sort of thing is to 
be told now, what will happen, suppos- 
ing these operations to take wide dimen- 
sions? If a miserable outpost affair is 
to be exaggerated into a great defeat, 
suppose that a whole company happens 
to be sacrificed—for we must be pre- 
pared to hear of these things occurring 
in war—what will happen then? What 
report shall we hear then? It is, 
therefore, important that every English- 
man, whether military or civilian, should 
do his duty by his tvountry; and I do 
appeal to the editors of the Press who 
are loyal, and always ready to support 
the interests of the Crown and country, 
not to allow to appear in their journals 
these sensational articles for the mere 
object of having them sold in the streets 
by a lot of little boys late at night. I 
am sorry to say that I have myself some- 
times been taken in by them. I hope 
this little incident may have a good 
effect ; and I would go further and say 
that if these sensational telegrams are 
sent home and found not to be correct, 
the gentlemen who employ these corre- 
spondents will be the first to withdraw 
them from the seat of war, and thus 
show their dissatisfaction at the manner 
in which they discharge their duties, 
which are very important and very seri- 
ous, and very detrimental to the public 
interest if not conducted with great care, 
prudence, and judgment. 


CIVIL IMPRISONMENT (SCOTLAND) 
BILL.—(No. 208.) 
(The Earl of Rosebery.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 


Tue Eart or ROSEBERY, in moving 
that the Bill be now read a second time, 
said, the introduction of this measure was 
due to the public spirit of Dr. Cameron, 
one of the Members for the City of Glas- 
gow. It had been referred to a Select 
Committee of Scotch Members, presided 
over by the Lord Advocate, from whom 
it had come up in its present form. He 
would not trouble their Lordships by - 
going into the details of the Bill; but 
would simply state that it made important 
changes in the law of imprisonment in 
the case of husbands who neglected to 
aliment their wives or parent their chil- 
dren, whether legitimate or illegitimate. 
The law of Scotland at present enabled 
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a creditor to imprison a debtor under the 
Law of Aliment, and if that debtor had 
no means or friends his imprisonment 
was practically only limited by the dis- 
cretion or vindictiveness of the creditor. 
He had seen persons in prison for 
13 months under an alimentary order. 
Under the Bill it was proposed that, in- 
stead of, as at present, the debtor being 
imprisoned at the suit and at the expense 
of the creditor, in future it should be at 
the expense of the public and at the 
discretion of the Judge. The second form 
of imprisonment with which the Bill dealt 
was a Scottish process known by the name 
of ‘‘ law burrows,” by which, if one used 
words or threats of bodily harm, they 
might, on sworn information, be impri- 
soned for an indefinite period. This Bill 
pesteny assimilated the law of Scot- 
and to the law of England, which gave 
the alternative of binding an accused 
party over to keep the peace. The third 
form was imprisonment for non-payment 
of rates, which was limited under the 
Bill to six weeks. Where the rates were 
of sufficient value to make a person 
willing to incur imprisonment for six 
weeks in order to avoid their payment, 
the law gave ample power to attach the 
property of the debtor. 


Moved, ‘* That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—(The Earl of Rosebery.) 


Motion agreed to ; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House Zo-morrow. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING BILL.—(No. 212.) 
(The Lord Sudeley.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 


Lorp SUDELEY, in moving that the 
Bill be now read a second time, said, 
that the enormous growth of electric 
lighting in this country, the number of 
Companies which had been formed for 
the purpose of furnishing electric light, 
and the large amount of capital which 
had been invested in these concerns were 
sufficient grounds for legislation on this 
subject, as well as to prevent the growth 
of monopolies as against the public in- 
terest, and to take care that Corpo- 
rations should have facilities, if they 
thought it desirable, to purchase these 
undertakings at a fair rate some future 
time. This was an attempt on the part 
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of the Board of Trade to grapple with 
the whole question of the administration 
of electrical supply—at present in its 
infancy; and by means of a general Bill 
to deal with it not only in its present 
stage, but in its future development. 
The Gas and Water Companies showed 
how soon an enormous monopoly might 
grow up adversely to the public interest. 
Thus, trading Companies had frequently 
obtained powers under their Acts of Par- 
liament, which had not always been used 
for the benefit of the consumer, who had 
suffered, not only in the price paid, but 
in the quality and quantity of the article 
he paid for. In these circumstances, the 
Government had given great considera- 
tion to this subject, and they had come 
to the conclusion that there should be a 
central authority who could be put in 
motion at less expense than would be 
incurred in obtaining an Act of Parlia- 
ment. They had thought that the Board 
of Trade would be a fitting central autho- 
rity, and it was determined that that 
Board should grant licences to such Com- 
panies as they might think fit, and to 
make Provisional Orders. Eurly in this 
Session a number of Electric Lighting 
Bills had been introduced, and they had 
been referred, together with this Govern- 
ment measure, to a Select Committee, 
where they were very carefully consi- 
dered. Several Amendments were made 
in the Government Bill, and the Private 
Bills had been put aside until this Bill 
should become law. The representatives 
of all these Companies were examined 
before the Select Committee. He was 
aware that it had been stated that the 
representatives of the Gas Companies 
had complained that they had not re- 
ceived proper consideration ; but the fact 
was that, although they all withdrew 
immediately the Preamble of the Bill 
had been declared proved, their case was 
most thoroughly examined in all its bear- 
ings, as the counsel for the Municipal 
Corporations supplying gas remained 
and argued their case before the Com- 
mittee, so that it could not be said that 
the gas interests were not fairly consi- 
dered. In 1879, a Select Committee went 
very thoroughly into the whole question 
of electric lighting, and this Bill was 
based on their Report. In that Report 
they stated that— 

“Tt is desirable that local authorities should 


have power to give facilities to companies or 
private individuals to conduct experiments. Any 
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monopoly given to a private company should be 
restricted to the short period required to remu- 
nerate them for the undertaking, with a rever- 
sionary right in the municipal authority to pur- 
chase the plant and machinery on easy terms. 
The Legislature should show its willingness, 
when the demand arises, to give all reasonable 
powers for the full development of electricity as 
a source of power and light.”’ 


Since then there had been a very great 
development of electricity; but there 
was no doubt that electric power was 
still in its experimental stage; and it 
was desirable that facilities should be 
given to Companies or private individuals 
to carry on experiments in the simplest 
and cheapest manner. The leading fea- 
tures of that Bill were—first, that it 
would prevent any monopoly growing up 
against the interest of the consumers ; 
and next that it would provide for the 
making of experiments. Power was 
given by the Bill to the Board of Trade 
to grant licences to Companies and 
private individuals for a period of five 
years, such licences only to be granted 
with the concurrence of the local autho- 
rity. In the interest of the general 
public it was desirable that the process 
of obtaining licences should be simple 
and cheap. If the Companies had to 
go before Parliament, and to incur an 
expense of £10,000 or £20,000, the 
whole question of electricity was likely 
to be hung up for years. The under- 
takers, on applying to the Board of 
Trade, would have to show that they 
had a good case, and that the character 
of their scheme was good. The Board 
of Trade would institute an inquiry, 
and, with the concurrence of the local 
authority, would grant a licence. The 
measure further provided that at the 
end of 15 years it should be open to the 
local authority to purchase the plant and 
machinery of the Company on fair and 
reasonable terms, the basis of the pur- 
chase being the actual value of the 
existing plant without compensation for 
future profit. The price to be given for 
the undertaking was to be the fair 
market value, to be ascertained in the 
manner sketched out in the Bill, with- 
out goodwill; it would be the fair 
market price less depreciation—such a 
price as would be obtained by the Com- 
pany if they were selling to another 
Company without goodwill and with a 
reasonable allowance for wear and tear. 
In regard to the period of 15 years, it 
should be remembered that in the case 
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of a patent the monopoly was given 
for 14 years only, but the present Bill 
gave one year beyond that time. A 
precedent for this provision had been 
laid down in the Tramways Act, al- 
though in that case the period was 21 
years. Clause 16 afforded protection 
to the public by providing that per- 
sons who were supplied with electricity 
should be supplied on the same terms. 
It was also provided that the consumers 
should have power to use what form of 
lamp they liked, in the same way as in 
case of gas. The main objection to the 
Bill came from the Gas Companies, who 
naturally opposed electricity, and did 
not, of course, like a rival. The Gas 
Companies did not, in so many words, 
say that they objected to electricity ; 
their objection was to the system of 
licences, by which they feared that they 
would be gradually ousted from the 
field. The reply to that was that the 
Gas Companies had no monopoly in 
lighting. That was specially laid down 
by the Committee of 1879, who stated— 
“Gas Companies, in the opinion of your 
Committee, have no special claims to be con- 
sidered as the future distributors of electric 
light. They possess no monopoly of lighting 
public streets or private houses beyond that 
which is given to them by their power of laying 
pipes in streets. Electric light committed to 
their care might have a slow development. 
Besides, though Gas Companies are likely to 
benefit by the supply of gas to gas-engines 
which are well suited as machines for producing 
electric light, the general processes of gas 
manufacture and supply are quite unlike those 
needed for the production of electricity as a 
motor or illuminant.” 
This view was again adopted by the 
Committee which sat the other day. If 
the Gas Companies were allowed to op- 
pose those licences it was clear what 
would be the result. Persons wishing 
to supply electricity for experimental 
purposes would have to apply for powers 
to Parliament, at a cost of £10,000 or 
£20,000 ; and they could hardly do that. 
When the experimental stage was past, 
or whenever the local authority was not 
willing to take the matter up, and a 
Provisional Order was applied for, the 
Gas Companies would have the fullest 
opportunity of appearing before Parlia- 
ment to state their case. The Select 
Committee which sat the other day were 
of opinion that if the proposed licences 
were done away with, and if the intro- 
duction of electricity were thrown upon 
the Gas Companies, it would be highly 
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detrimental to the public interest. If 
the Bill passed, the Board of Trade would 
be able to take care that such regula- 
tions were made as would provide for 
the interests of the public, and would 
be able to control the limitation and 
conditions of supply, and to take such 
steps as were necessary for the public 
safety. It was thought most desirable 
that they should not be in the position 
in which they were placed as regards 
the administration of railways, where it 
was their duty to criticize with no power 
to correct, and to make recommenda- 
tions which they could not enforce. If 
the present terms failed to give that 
encouragement toelectrical supply which 
it was the object of the Board of Trade 
to afford, those terms would hereafter 
have to be altered. It could never be 
to the public interest, neither was it the 
wish of the Government or Parliament, 
to strangle a useful enterprize by re- 
fusing it proper means of remuneration. 
The Select Committee which sat in the 
other House was a very strong and 
representative one. It was presided 
over by Mr. Edward Stanhope, and had 
given great attention to all the details of 
the Bill. He would not now trouble 
their Lordships with any further par- 
ticulars; but, bearing in mind its great 
public importance, he trusted they would 
give a second reading to the measure. 


Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—(The Lord Sudeley.) 


Lorp EMLY regretted that a Bill of 
such importance should come before their 
Lordships at so late a period of the Ses- 
sion, when it was impossible for it to 
receive the advantage of the delibera- 
tions of a Select Committee. But he 
thought their Lordships all agreed that 
the Board of Trade, upon whom import- 
ant powers were to be conferred, pos- 
sessed the confidence of the public. It 
was natural that the Bill should be op- 
posed by Gas Companies; but he failed 
to see what locus standi they had for their 
objections any more than the Stage 
Coach Companies when railways were 
first introduced. The great difficulty in 
the Bill was, of course, the 27th—the 
Purchase Clause. A Committee of their 
Lordships’ House had reported that 
every facility should be given to the ex- 
tension of electric lighting. From the 
nature of the case all operations in that 
direction must, for some time to come, 
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be experimental. So much uncertainty 
still obscured many important questions 
connected with electricity—for instance, 
its capability of being stored, its genera- 
tion by water power, and so forth—that 
it was impossible that any undertaking 
could be immediately successful. Under 
these circumstances, it seemed to him 
that a power of purchase exerciseable by 
the local authorities after 15 years—that 
was, at the time when the undertaking 
would become profitable—was likely to 
deter any person from embarking on 
any scheme contemplated by the Bill. 
It would be possible, however, to remedy 
some of the defects of the measure in 
Committee. 

Tue Eart or CRAWFORD anv 
BALCARRES said, he would like to 
draw their Lordships’ attention to the 
fact that the clause to which the noble 
Lord (Lord Emly) referred established 
a principle that very nearly approached 
confiscation. The principle it estab- 
lished was that a person should not in- 
vest money in this kind of property for 
a longer period than 15 years. Noble 
Lords would probably be aware that 
when a piece of machinery was laid 
down in a certain place for a definite 
object, if it had only been worked for a 
period of three weeks and it was desired 
to sell it, its value had decreased 50 per 
cent. It was impossible to sell ma- 
chinery again at a remunerative price 
after it had been once placed and used, 
and this was an important point to con- 
sider in connection with the fair valua- 
tion of the plant of a Company. He 
would like to ask the Government whe- 
ther this Bill was to be taken as a pre- 
cedent ; because if it was it would bea 
matter of extreme danger, as local autho- 
rities might want to buy up the under- 
takings of Gas and Water Companies at 
the value of the pipes. He did not wish 
to oppose the second reading, as the 
subject was one which greatly interested 
the public. He believed he was right in 
saying nearly £9,000,000 had been in- 
vested in Electric Light Companies ; and 
that, one would imagine, wasareason why 
Her Majesty’s Governmentshould not en- 
deavour by any legislation to completely 
choke the enterprize at the very com- 
mencement. The statement of the noble 
Lord, that if the Bill did not work well 
it might be reconsidered, was most re- 
assuring; and if the noble Lord could 
only say the Government would recon- 
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sider the 27th clause touching the point 
he had alluded to it would give great 
satisfaction. 

Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN failed 
to see that any just objection could be 
taken to the 27th clause. What they 
desired to do was to avoid the creation 
of one of those gigantic monopolies 
which had been found so detrimental 
to the public interests in the past. No- 
thing of the character of confiscation 
was contemplated. The term confisca- 
tion could only be applied to existing 
property belonging to existing persons. 
In the present case, there was neither 
one nor the other. Again, no objection 
could fairly be brought against the limit 
of time fixed in the Bill. The Com- 
panies would have 15 years during 
which to realize a profit, and if they 
were not satisfied with the conditions of 
the undertaking naturally they would 
not proceed with the work. He would 
remind the House that many tramways 
had been constructed on leases running 
from 14 to 21 years, although some per- 
sons had expressed the opinion that they 
ought to have a 40 years’ lease. It was 
very desirable that, where possible, the 
lighting of towns should be done by the 
local authorities; and if such conditions 
as were imposed by the Bill had been 
enforced in the case of Gas and Water 
Companies, enormous sums of money 
would have been saved to the rate- 


payers. 

Eart CAIRNS said, that this clause 
was a most material part of the Bill. 
The noble Lord (Lord Sudeley) had said 
that many objections had been raised to 
it on behalf of the Gas Companies. That 
might be so; but the observations he 
was going to make were foreign to any 
question which might interest the Gas 
Companies. The noble Lord said that 
all that was intended was to grant a 15 
years’ lease, and that everyone knew 
what a 15 years’ lease was. But there 
were very few instances of Parliament 
having granted a 15 years’ lease, such 
as was now proposed. It was not avery 
good principle, and they were not armed 
with such a quantity of precedents as the 
noble Lord seemed to think. The science 
of electricity was still in its infancy. If 
they desired to encourage the develop- 
ment of the science, they must hold out 
reasonable inducements for that pur- 
pose. But what inducements did such 
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was fixed, during which the exclusive 
right was given to a body of persons to 
light by electricity ; but, no matter what 
expense they might be put to, at the 
end of that time their plant and ma- 
chinery were to be bought at a valuation 
—most probably at very little more than 
the price of old metal. The noble Lord 
who had introduced the Bill said the 
clause had been approved of by the 
Committee; but he himself did not read 
the Resolution as expressing approval 
of it. ‘he local authority was to pur- 
chase only the “ undertaking,’’ which 
was a word of art, meaning trade or 
business. The noble Earl had said it 
was not intended that the undertaking 
should be bought as a going concern. 
Then, why not say so inso many words ? 
Instead of that it was to be bought at so 
much for the plant and fixtures. Care 
ought to be taken that there should be 
no impediment thrown in the way of the 
development of so important an enter- 
prize, and all he urged was that their 
Lordships should not pass the Bill in 
too great a hurry. He should be glad 
to see the measure proceeded with in 
other respects if the clause bearing on 
that point were held over for future 
consideration. He did not see why it 
should not stand over until next Session. 
He could not imagine anything more 
momentous in the interests of electricity 
than the effect of this clause. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY observed 
that the question of confiscation was 
entirely out of the case, as they could 
not confiscate that which did not exist. 
The important question was—Did the 
terms of this Bill offer a sufficient en- 
couragement to the Electric Light Com- 
panies to come forward? In the first 
place, they had no practical experience 
at present to guide them; nor was it 
possible to fix any precise limit as to 
profits. In this Bill there was no limi- 
tation of profits. There had been an 
attempt by Act of Parliament in the case 
of the Gas Companies to check the mono- 
poly by a limitation of profits. The case 
of Tramway Companies was a precedent 
for the proposition that a lease might be 
granted for 21 years to a Company, and 
that at the end of that period the under- 
taking might be sold to the local autho- 
rity. He agreed that they ought to be 
cautious, though cautious in the interests 
of the public. If ultimately it should 
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powers of these Companies, that might 
be done by further legislation. At pre- 
sent this was a mere experiment, the 
object being to avoid the dangerous 
monopoly which had been given to Gas 
and Water Companies. With regard to 
the Resolution of the Committee, he did 
not agree that the Bill failed to carry 
the Resolution into effect. It appeared 
to him, on the contrary, that Clause 27 
gave full effect to that Resolution, the 
word ‘‘ undertaking”’ being expressly 
used in the clause. In his opinion, there 
was much to be said in favour of the 
Bill as it stood, and he hoped their Lord- 
ships would agree to the second reading, 
on the understanding that the points re- 
ferred to would have full consideration 
in Committee. 

THe Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
that the noble Earl had referred to the 
limitation of profits in the case of the 
Gas and Water Companies. But there 
was no analogy between that and com- 
pulsory purchase. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY pointed 
out that the clause was passed as it 
stood by the Committee. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
the attention of the Committee could 
hardly have been called to the effect of 
the words they had employed. He 
thought that the terms offered to the 
Electric Companies were not quite fair. 
As the matter stood, these Companies 
would have to carry on their under- 
takings with the full consciousness that 
all the risks would be theirs, and all the 
profits would go to the public—that was 
to say, if they failed no one would come 
forward to help them, and if they suc- 
ceeded the municipality would step in 
and sweep up-all the benefits. The 
noble Earl opposite had said, in defence 
of the policy of the Bill, that they 
should be very cautious on behalf of the 
public. For his part, he apprehended 
that their first duty was to consult the 
interests of the public, not by thinking 
merely of the profits which the munici- 
pality might or might not make some 15 
years hence, but by thinking how soon 
good would come to the consumers of an 
article which would benefit them enor- 
mously. It wasthe public who would suffer 
if these Companies were not allowed to 
come into the field, and if this new instru- 
ment of power, which science had dis- 
covered, were compelled to remain use- 
less and unfruitful for several years. The 
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noble Earl opposite talked about going 
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to Parliament next year. But they all 
knew the difficulty that existed in bring- 
ing any legislative undertaking to com- 
pletion. 

Taz LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
heard with some little surprise the sug- 
gestion of his noble and learned Friend 
(Earl Cairns) that the Bill should be 
passed, leaving out the Purchase Clause. 
It was most necessary that it should be 
known what the terms of purchase were 
to be. He thought that he could re- 
assure his noble Friends by stating some 
facts which were in the possession of the 
Government. There was no wish to dis- 
courage the enterprize in any way; but, 
at the same time, they were anxious not 
to repeat the fatal errors which were 
made in the cases of the Gas and Water 
Companies. It would, no doubt, be 
satisfactory to noble Lords to know that 
not only had all the Companies ex- 
pressed themselves as satisfied with the 
arrangements proposed in the Bill, but 
the Board of Trade had information to 
the effect that one Company, when the 
Bill passed, would make as many as 95 
applications; and there were besides a 
great number of cases where applica- 
tions were ready to be made on the foot- 
ing of the Bill, showing that the persons 
who best understood the matter and were 
most interested would not be discouraged 
in their enterprizes if the Bill passed in 
its present form. It must be remem- 
bered that the Bill contained no limita- 
tion as to profit; and he thought that 
the term of 15 years would give the 
Companies a tolerably certain prospect 
of a good harvest being made. 

Lorv ABERDARE held that it was 
absurd to contend that the properties of 
the Electric Lighting Companies could 
be bought as old iron at the expira- 
tion of the term mentioned in the Bill. 
They would have to be looked upon as 
going concerns which would increase in 
value. 

Tue Eart or MILLTOWN thought 
that some limitation should be put upon 
the amount of profit that could be made 
by the Electric Lighting Companies. 

Eart FORTESCUE thought it would 
be better to err on the side of precau- 
tion; but was understood to add that 
the terms of the Bill would discourage 
the application of science in this direc- 
tion as freely as it was applied in 
others. 
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Loxp TRURO said, that this Bill was 
not intended to diminish in any way the 
profits of the Electric Lighting Com- 
panies. The action of the Gas Com- 
panies in former years had, no doubt, 
caused some apprehension as to what 
might happen in the present case; but, 
as he understood the Bill, the Govern- 
ment were fully prepared to ensure the 
Companies the legitimate profits which 
all Companies who embarked in schemes 
of such a speculative character had a 
right to expect. 

Lorp ELLENBOROUGH said, that it 
should be remembered that these Com- 
panies would have to compete with Gas 
Companies, who already possessed very 
extensive powers, towards whom Parlia- 
ment had been too liberal; whereas by 
this Bill it was proposed to be the re- 
verse, as indicated by noble Lords repre- 
senting the Government. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Zuesday next. 


EGYPT—THE RIOTS AT ALEXANDRIA 
—MASSAORE OF EUROPEANS. 


QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Eart DE LA WARR asked the Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether there is any Return of the 
number of Europeans and the number 
of Egyptians who were killed in the 
massacre at Alexandria on the 11th of 
June; and, if so, whether it can be 
laid on the Table of the House? The 
noble Earl said, he was desirous of 
bringing the matter under their Lord- 
ships’ notice, as statements had been 
made by Her Majesty’s Government 
which would lead to the impression that 
the number of persons who were mas- 
sacred was far below what recent in- 
quiries had shown to be the probable 
truth. Moreover, Her Majesty's Go- 
vernment had informed the country that 
the origin of the massacre was not 
political ; but if any outbreak with such 
fearful consequences ever originated 
from political causes, it was surely so 
in this case. There could not be a 
doubt that the population of Alexandria 
was highly irritated by the presence of 
the British and French Fleets, and to 
them there was every appearance that 
the affair of Tunis was about to be re- 
enacted in Egypt. It was impossible to 
release Her Majesty’s Government from 
a large share of responsibility in this 
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matter. It must be presumed there 
were reasons for the step which was 
taken; but he had never been able to 
understand why the British Fleet was 
sent at that time to Alexandria, espe- 
cially after the repeated remonstrance 
of the Porte, who saw the consequences 
that would ensue. It had been said 
that it was done to protect British sub- 
jects; but it did not require a Fleet of 
iron-clads to do this. The presence of 
such a Fleet, under the circumstances, 
could only be regarded as a menace, 
which had produced consequences which 
could not but be deeply deplored. He 
trusted Her Majesty’s Government would 
be able to give a detailed Return of the 
loss of life at Alexandria on the 11th of 
June. 

Eart GRANVILLE: In answer to 
the noble Earl, I may say, on behalf of 
the Government, that we have no Re- 
port upon the subject; but I am told 
that about 20 Europeans of different 
nationalities lost their lives. We have 
no precise information, nor any infor- 
mation as to the number of Egyptians 
killed. The noble Earl has reminded 
the House that I stated at the time that 
the massacre was of a non-political cha- 
racter. That was the fact upon the first 
occasion when it was mentioned, and it 
was the impression of the Admiral at 
first; but it was distinctly stated by Mr. 
Gladstone, in the other House of Par- 
liament, that it was subsequently dis- 
covered that it had been encouraged by 
the Military Party in Egypt. I am en- 
tirely of a different opinion to the noble 
Earl as to the effect produced by the 
presence of the Fleet at Alexandria. A 
Member of Parliament, the other day, 
who is intimately acquainted with Egyp- 
tian affairs, brought forward some con- 
clusive evidence to show why these 
things should not be connected at all. 


ARMY (AUXILIARY FORCES)—THE 
MILITIA ACT, 1875.—QUESTION. 

Tue Kart or GALLOWAY rose, and 
called attention to the 50th clause of the 
Militia Voluntary Enlistment Act (1875), 
in regard to militia regiments volun- 
teering their services for the garrisoning 
of Channel and Mediterranean stations ; 
and asked the Under Secretary of State 
for War, Whether he can state, in the 
terms of the last three lines of that 
clause, that— 

“No commanding officer has certified any 
voluntary offer (i.¢., on the part of his regi- 
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ment) previously to his having explained to 
every person offering so to serve that the offer 
is to be purely voluntary on his part ;’’ 


he would ask whether, in considera- 
tion of the proved disadvantages in re- 
gard to maintaining both the numerical 
strength and the efficiency of militia 
regiments caused by the regulations of 
last year, it has yet been decided (as 
already announced to be in contemplation 
by the Under Secretary of State for War) 
to revert to the regulations of preceding 
years; whether it is intended to give 
those militiamen who are to be kept out 
56 days this year an extra bounty of £1, 
or else in the case of married men 
some separation allowance ; whether the 
Queen’s Regulations of 1881 for Her 
Majesty’s Military Forces are to be taken 
to supersede the Militia Regulations of 
1880 in cases where they do not har- 
monize together as far as the militia is 
concerned ? 

Tue Marquess or LOTHIAN, before 
the Question was answered, expressed a 
strong opinion that it was very unde- 
sirable that the volunteering of the 
Militia should be asked for by officers 
commanding battalions without the sanc- 
tion of the Secretary of State for War 
or the military authorities, as it put 
those regiments whose services were not 
thus asked for in an invidious position. 
Speaking for his own regiment, although 
he had not thought right to call upon 
them to volunteer for foreign service, he 
knew for certain that they were ready 
and anxious todoso. The new system 
of drilling at military depéts had not 
been a success, but unpopular—unpo- 
pular to such an extent as to interfere 
seriously with recruiting. He did not 
wish to cast any blame on those in com- 
mand of depéts, but upon the system. 
The work the men were put to during 
the course of the preliminary drill was 
not the work for which they were in- 
tended. 

Tue Eart or MORLEY: In answer 
to the Questions put to me by the noble 
Earl opposite, I have to say that I regret 
very much that the answer I gave to his 
Question 10 days agu was so obscure 


Army 


that he has had to repeat the Question | 


to-day. No Militia regiments are at 
present embodied, nor is there any in- 
tention of embodying them, or of employ- 
ing them out of thiscountry. It is true 
that many commanding officers have 
written to the War Office expressing the 
readiness of their regiments to serve 
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where they may be required. These 
offers have, I have no doubt, been made 
by the Militia officers from a general 
knowledge of the feelings which animate 
the officers and men under their com- 
mand. ButI need hardly say that be- 
fore such offers could be officially consi- 
dered, the regiments would have to be 
embodied and proper opportunities would 
be given to the men to volunteer in ac- 
cordance with the section of the Militia 
Act referred to in the noble Earl’s Ques- 
tion, which will be strictly adhered to. 
I cannot but think that the offers which 
we have received evince a highly credi- 
table spirit on the part of the Militia, 
and prove the alacrity, which was never 
doubted, to respond to any demands 
which may, in case of need, be made 
upon them. That spirit, I am sure, is 
shared by all the regiments of Militia, 
although many of them have not as yet 
thought fit to make any communication 
on the subject. The selection for service 
will be made from all the regiments, 
and will not in any way be confined to 
those who have already volunteered. 
As regards the second Question, I ex- 
plained the other day that the system of 
drilling recruits on enrolment has not 
been in operation for a year, and is only 
applied to regiments which have their 
head-quarters at the regimental depdts. 
What I then said was that when the Re- 
ports are received we shall have an op- 
portunity of judging how the new system 
has succeeded, and whether it requires 
modification. At present, of course, 
these Reports have not been received ; 
and I cannot by any means admit that 
the disadvantages of the new system 
have been proved, as the noble Earl as- 
serts in his Question. With regard to 
the third Question, no additional bounty 
will be granted to Militiamen because 
the period of their training has been 
prolonged beyond the usual time. The 
bounty has always remained the same, 
whether the period of training has been 
21, 27, or 56 days. The training can be 
prolonged by Order in Council, and as 
this is a part of the engagements of all 
Militiamen, it is unreasonable to grant 
an additional sum to them for perform- 
ing their engagement. Separation al- 
lowances have never been granted to 
Militiamen because the training is pro- 
longed. Every facility, however, will 
be given to the men to remit a portion 
As to the 
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Regulations of 1881 do not supersede 
the Militia Regulations of 1880. Clause 
42 of Army Circulars, 1881, governs 
this question, and runs— 


“Tn all matters which are not detailed in the 
Regulations for the Militia, 1880, commanding 
officers will be guided by the Queen’s Regula- 
tions and Orders for the Army by the field exer- 
cise and by the rifle exercises and musketry in- 
structions.”’ 


House adjourned at half past Six o’clock, 
till To-morrow, a quarter past 
Four o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 3rd August, 1882. 





MINUTES. ]—Surrry—considered in Committee 
—Crvin Service Estimares, Class II. — 
SaLaries AND Expenses or Crvit Deparr- 
MENTS, Votes 34 to 36. 

Private Brix (by Order)—Considered as amended 
—Third Reading—Ionian Bank *, and passed. 

Pusuic Brrts—Resolution [August 2] reported 
—Ordered—First Reading—Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary (Pay, &c.) [264]. 

Second Reading—Merchant Shipping (Mercan- 
tile Marine Fund) [256]; Revenue, Friendly 
Societies, and National Debt [260]; Inter- 
mediate Education (Ireland) * [258]. 

Committee—Government Annuities and Assur- 
ance [190]—Rr.r.; Allotments (re-comm.) 
[227 }—R.P. 

Committee— Report—Reserve Forces Acts Con- 
solidation * [124]; Militia Acts Consolida- 
tion * [123]; Parcel Post [254]; Bombay 
Civil Fund [225]; Artizans’ Dwellings [2565]. 

Third Reading—Customs and Inland Revenue 
[239], and passed. 

Withdrawn — Settlement and Removal Law 
Amendment * [194]; Police * [197]. 


QUESTIONS. 
0 
BRAZIL — THE ST. JOHN DEL REY 
MINING COMPANY — SLAVE - HOLD- 
ING BY ENGLISH SUBJECTS. 
Mr. M‘COAN asked the Secretary of 


_ State for the Home Department, If his 


attention has been called to a Memo- 
randum recently issued by the British 
and Foreign-Anti-Slavery Society, show- 
ing that some two hundred negroes are 
now held in slavery in Brazil by the 
St. John del Rey Mining Company, an 
English Company working under Eng- 
lish Law, and the head office of which 
is in London ; and, whether, if the facts 
be as stated by the Society, the directors 
of the Company in question being Bri- 
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tish subjects are not liable to criminal 
prosecution under the Slave Trade Act 
of 1873? 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: I ob- 
serve that this Question is substantially 
the same as was asked of the Attorney 
General by my hon. Friend the Member 
for South Durham (Sir}Joseph Pease) ; 
and as it is a legal Question I shall refer 
the hon. Gentleman to the Answer of the 
Attorney General. 


THE ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY— 
FALSE CHARGE OF ATTACK UPON 
SUB-CONSTABLE FINNEY. 


Mr. SEXTON (for Mr. O’Ketty) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether it is 
true that Sub-Constable Finney, stationed 
in the iron hut at Derreenavoggy, near 
Keadue, reported on the night of the 
18th of April that he had been fired at 
by five men on the public road, and that 
he had returned the fire ; whether it did 
not afterwards appear that this state- 
ment was unfounded, and that, instead 
of being attacked, the sub-constable had 
waylaid and threatened to shoot five 
persons; whether on the night in ques- 
tion Sub-Constable Finney had not asked 
a man named Muldoon to take his 
(Finney’s) revolver, and fire a shot at 
him; whether, subsequently, he did not 
stop two men, named Patrick Walsh 
and John Regan, and, without provoca- 
tion, present his revolver and threaten to 
shoot them; whether Messrs. Muldoon, 
Walsh, and Regan, summoned Sub- 
Constable Finney before the Keadue 
Petty Sessions ; and, whether, a few days 
before the trial day, the Crown entered 
charges against Finney; whether it was 
suddenly discovered,on the day preceding 
the trial, that Finney was insane; and 
why the opinion of the local dispensary 
doctor was not taken as to alleged in- 
sanity of Sub-Constable Finney ; whe- 
ther Finney has since been discharged 
from the Ballinasloe Lunatic Asylum ; 
and, what steps the Government mean 
to take in his regard ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : I answered the 
five first Questions now put to me on 
the 25th ultimo. The hon. Member will 
see my Answer in Zhe Times of the 26th. 
With regard to the Question why the 
local dispensary doctor was not con- 
sulted, the Sub-Inspector explains that 
when he received information that the 
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constable was insane he ordered him 
into head-quarters in Boyle at once, as 
he considered it much safer to have him 
there than in a confined hut. From a 
Report dated the 3lst of July, I learn 
that the sub-constable, though not then 
discharged from the asylum, has been 
pronounced almost convalescent, and is 
about to be discharged. As regards the 
further steps to be taken with respect 
to him, I beg to say that having been 
placed in a lunatic asylum, legally certi- 
fied as a dangerous lunatic, he cannot 
be retained in the Constabulary, and 
must accordingly be discharged. 


The Magistracy 


POST OFFICE—REPLY POST CARDS 
AND TELEGRAMS. 


Mr. R. H. PAGET asked the Post- 
master General, If he will be good 
enough to inform the House when the 
Reply Post Cards will be issued; and, 
if, as a step in the direction of reduced 
cost of telegrams, he can see his way to 
allow a telegram of twenty words, answer 
prepaid, to be sent for one shilling and 
sixpence ? 

Mr. FAWCETT : Sir, the Inlandreply 
Post Card will be ready for use on Mon- 
day, the 2nd of October. I may take 
this opportunity of stating that it’ has 
been arranged about the same time to 
issue foreign reply Post Cards,which will 
be available for most of the countries in 
the Postal Union. With regard to the 
latter part of the hon. Member’s Ques- 
tion, although I should be very glad 
when it is thought, in view of financial 
considerations, that the price of tele- 
grams can be reduced, I do not think it 
would be expedient to charge a smaller 
sum for a reply to a message than for 
the telegram first sent. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)— 
ORANGE MEETING AT ROSSMORE. 


Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether, when Major Blair, R.M., went 
on the platform at the Orange meeting 
on the 12th July, at Rossmore Park, 
County Monaghan, he did so in his 
official capacity ; and, whether it is usual 
for the stipendiaries in command of police 
drafted to prevent disturbance at meet- 
ings to go upon the platform ? 

Mr. TRE YAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber is under some misapprehension. 
Major Blair informs me that he did not 
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go on to the platform at the Orange 
meeting on the 12th of July. 


STATE OF IRELAND—EMPLOYMENT 
OF SOLDIERS AND MARINES. 


Mr. HEALY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
On whose recommendation a party of 
marines, in addition to the ordinary 
police, is stationed at Aughrim and Kil- 
connell, county Galway; whether the 
extra pay or expenses of soldiers or 
marines is ever levied off a district 
where the constables in charge of the 
stations have ever had to report an 
agrarian outrage to person or property ; 
and, whether he will consider the advisa- 
bility of restricting as much as possible 
the use of soldiers or marines? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: There are four 
soldiers at each of the places named in 
the Question of the hon. Member on 
duty in aid of the civil power. They are 
employed there on the application of the 
special Resident Magistrate. The pay 
and expenses of soldiers or Marines 
specially employed on such duty is borne 
by the Army Votes. Soldiers and Marines 
will be replaced by Constabulary as soon 
as the requisite number can be obtained. 
A Supplementary Estimate has been in- 
troduced with this object. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)—MR. W, 
M. MILLER, R.M. 


Mr. HEALY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether it is the fact that Mr. W. M. 
Miller, R.M., of Armagh, who for over 
twenty years has retained the respect 
and confidence of all classes in his dis- 
trict, by his integrity and independence, 
has received notice of his compulsory 
retirement; whether, though growing 
old, Mr. Miller is still both active and 
painstaking ; if so, on what grounds, 
and on whose recommendation, the Go- 
vernment are going to supersede him ; 
and, if he can state by whom he will be 
succeeded ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Mr. Miller was 
the senior of all the Resident Magis- 
trates, and was one of those whom His 
Excellency considered should, in the in- 
terests of the Public Service, be invited 
to accept the terms of retirement offered 
to certain Resident Magistrates on ac- 
count of age or infirmity. He will be 
succeeded in Armagh by Major Traill. 
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THE CHARITY COMMISSIONERS—CON.- 
TINUANCE OF THE ENDOWED 
SCHOOLS COMMISSION. 


Mr. J. G. TALBOT asked the Vice 
President of the Council, Whether it is 
proposed to bring in a separate Bill to 
continue the powers of the Charity Com- 
mission with regard to endowed schools, 
or whether the matter will be dealt with 
in a general Continuance Bill ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: It is proposed, 
Sir, to continue the Endowed Schools 
Commission for another year in the gene- 
ral Continuance Bill, and during next 
Session we hope to be able to deal with 
the whole question. 


EGYPT—‘‘ CONVICTS” AT 
ALEXANDRIA. 


Mr. HEALY asked the Secretary to 
the Admiralty, Whether any of the 
‘‘ convicts,’”? whom it is stated were let 
loose on Alexandria after Arabi’s re- 
treat, were caught by the British and 
punished for burning and pillage; if 
so, how many; what number are sup- 
posed to have been enlarged; and, if 
anything is known as to what has become 
of the remainder? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: I 
have to thank the hon. Member for hav- 
ing put off his Question at.my request. 
I am, however, unable to give him any 
information as to the numbers or fate of 
convicts released at Alexandria, as the 
despatches we have received contain no 
reference to them. All that we know is 
the fact stated in one of the telegrams, 
which I read to the House at the time, 
that the convicts were released on the 
12th of July. 

Mr. O'DONNELL asked whether 
it was a fact that the telegram from Sir 
Beauchamp Seymour, stating that the 
convicts released by Arabi were setting 
fire to the town, was sent by the Admiral 
to the Home Government before Sir 
Beauchamp Seymour or any British 
officers had penetrated into Alexandria ; 
and whether he would inquire on what 
authority Sir Beauchamp Seymour 
brought that charge against Arabi 
Pasha ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : I 
think the hon. Member had better give 
Notice of that Question. My impression 
is that, at the time the telegram was 
sent, Sir Beauchamp Seymour had full 
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knowledge of what had occurred at 
Alexandria. 


THE ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY— 
SUB-INSPECTOR O’CALLAGHAN. 


Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
What was the amount of public money 
entrusted to Sub-Inspector H.- D. 
O’Callaghan during the period he was 
stationed at Drogheda; in what it was 
disposed of by him; if any receipts or 
vouchers are forthcoming relative to its 
distribution ; and, if so, whether he has 
any objections to a copyof same being 
laid upon the Table? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: While Sub-In- 
spector O’Callaghan was stationed in 
Drogheda, £6,730 of public money was 
remitted to him for the purpose of de- 
fraying the pay and allowances of the 
men in his district, and other depart- 
mental expenditure. He has duly 
accounted for all the public money en- 
trusted to him, and all the receipts have 
passed into the Exchequer and Audit 
Department, except those for the month 
of May last, which are still in the Con- 
stabulary Department. 


ALKALI, &. WORKS REGULATION 
ACT, 1881—INSPECTORS. 


Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD asked the 
President of the Local Government 
Board, Whether, under the provisions 
of the Act of 1881 relating to alkali and 
other works, the inspector at Manchester 
and Salford (with one assistant) has 
charge of a district which extends to and 
includes the Isle of Wight; whether 
there are in that district 250 works to be 
inspected ; whether, under the Acts of 
1863-74, the number of works allotted 
to each inspector was about 40; and, 
whether he can state what measures Her 
Majesty’s Government proposes to take 
in order to secure that the Act of 1881 
shall be effective in its operation ? 

Mr. DODSON: It is in a certain 
sense true, Sir, that the district referred 
to extends to and includes the Isle of 
Wight ; but it is, in reality, two districts 
—one north and one south—divided 
among two Inspectors, one of whom is a 
Sub-Inspector. The present arrange- 
ment of districts, however, is altogether 
provisional, and the final arrangement 
can only be made after further ex- 
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perience of the amount of work to be 
done and of the facilities for visitation. 
In the entire area referred to there may 
be as many as 250 works ; but many of 
them are very small, and will occupy 
only a short time in inspection. Under 
the previous Acts the number of works 
allotted to each Inspector was about 40 ; 
but they were exclusively alkali works, 
while now many of the additional works, 
being in the same neighbourhood, can be 
visited on the same occasion. The mea- 
sures which I am now taking in orga- 
nizing asystem of inspection will, I trust, 
secure the effective execution of the 
Act, and the Chief Inspector has no fear 
but that such will prove to be the result. 

Mr. WARTON (for Mr. Gorz-Lane- 
ton) asked the President of the Local 
Government Board, Whether there is 
any objection to the printing of the re- 
gister of alkali and other chemical works 
under the Act of 1881; and, if not now 
printed, when it will be? 

Mr. DODSON: There will be no ob- 
jection to the printing of a list of the 
alkali and other works registered under 
the Act of 1881, and I propose to lay 
such a list on the Table of the House as 
a Parliamentary Paper before the close 
of the Session. 


State of 


ADULTERATION OF FOOD ACT—ADUL- 
TERATED BUTTER AND MILK. 
Lorp EUSTACE CECIL asked the 
President of the Local Government Board, 
Whether his attention has been drawn 
to the Report of Mr. Blyth, Analyst 
under the Adulteration of Food Act, to 
the Devonshire Court of Quarter Ses- 
sions, dated June 13th 1882, in which, 
speaking of the adulteration of butter 
and milk, he compares the difference of 
limit between the public analysts of 
1874 and that of the Somerset House 
Certificate at the present time; and, 
whether he proposes to take steps in the 
interest of the public to raise the stan- 
dard of purity in both those articles ? 
Mr. DODSON : Mr. Blyth, in his Re- 
port, speaking of the adulteration of 
butter and milk, compared the difference 
of limit between the public analysts of 
1874 and that of the Somerset House 
certificate at the present time. There is 
no doubt as to the difference in limit be- 
tween the two bodies. The Somerset 
House analysts, however, are not alone 
in their opinion, and I am now in com- 
munication with them on the subject ; 
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but at present I am not prepared to say 
whether it would be practicable to define 
any such standard of purity as would 
effectually protect the public from adul- 
teration on the one hand, and the honest 
dealer from prosecution on the other, 
simply because the natural products in 
which the latter deals may happen to 
fall below some arbitrary standard of 
quality. 


STATE OF IRELAND—PROCLAMATION 
OF COUNTY WICKLOW. 

Mr. M‘COAN asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether, in view of the peaceful con- 
dition of county Wicklow, as attested by 
the Judges of Assize and of the County 
Court, and, as admitted in a recent Re- 
turn, that the chief or only reason why 
the county was and remains proclaimed 
is its ‘‘ geographical situation,” he will 
recommend to Earl Spencer the with- 
drawal of that proscription, which affects 
the constitutional liberty of more than 
70,000 people ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : As appears from 
the Parliamentary Return referred to by 
the hon. Member, His Excellency the 
Lord Lieutenant quite recently decided 
that he could not revoke the proscription 
of the County Wicklow, and I cannot 
give the recommendation sought for. 

Mr. M‘COAN said, he must trespass 
briefly on the time of the House to show 
the extreme hardship of the case, and 
to put himself in Order he would con- 
clude with a Motion. The county of 
Wicklow had been one of the quietest 
and most law-abiding in Ireland. Under 
the iron rule of the right hon. Member 
for Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster), only 
four men were arrested in the county 
under the Coercion Act then in force; 
one of these was an unjust and despotic 
arrest, and after considerable efforts had 
been made on behalf of the innocent 
man, he was at length released. Not- 
withstanding the small number of 
arrests in the county, it was proclaimed 
and was subject to all the hardships of 
the old Coercion Act, and the still 
sterner severities of the new one. He 
had applied to the present Executive, 
asking whether the outlawry could not 
be removed, and the reply was that they 
felt bound to endorse the act of their 
Predecessors. The fact that Earl Spencer 
and the present Chief Secretary felt 
bound to endorse and continue the 
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action of the late Chief Secretary indi- 
cated, he thought, the extreme danger 
that lurked ale the present Coercion 
Act, even as administered by these two 
Gentlemen. It showed how it might be 
abused, and how despotism could be 
practised under it. A Return he had 
moved for showed that in 18 months 
there had been 124 offences for which 
conviction had been obtained, and there 
had been no complaint of failure to ob- 
tain conviction. Of the total of 124, 
62 were trumpery cases of threatening 
letters, and he described them as 
trumpery on the authority of the Judge 
of Assize. There were 16 cases of in- 
jury to property, one riot and affray ; 
four came under the elastic head of in- 
timidation, and the remainder were tri- 
vial offences. The Lord Lieutenant, 
while gratified with the quietness of the 
county, said the necessity for its being 
proclaimed arose from its geographical 
position, and this should not be re- 
garded as a reflection upon the in- 
habitants. They, however, did not share 
the opinion of His Excellency. The 
charge of Baron Dowse to the Grand 
Jury at the County Assizes contained 
expressions of congratulation upon the 
absence of crime as compared with other 
counties. There were only five bills to 
go before them, and three of these were 
substantially the same offence. Two 
were for threatening letters, the accused 
being two boys, aged respectively 14 and 
16. The other cases were for petty 
larceny. Notwithstanding the notorious 
fact that the county of Wicklow was 
less touched with the virus—as hon. 
Members above the Gangway would 
say—of the Land League teachings, the 
Lord Lieutenant thought proper, on ac- 
count of its geographical position, to pro- 
claim the county. To show the consis- 
tency of Earl Spencer, although Wick- 
low was proclaimed on account of being 
unhappily coterminous with the county 
of Dublin, at the same time half the 
county of Carlow, which was coter- 
minous with Wicklow and no less dis- 
turbed, was free from proclamation. He 
believed also that the County Wexford 
was not proclaimed, although it had the 
stimulating advantage of being repre- 
sented by his hon. Friend behind him 
(Mr. Healy), and although he believed 
its criminal statistics were much heavier 
than either those of Wicklow or Car- 
low. How was it that the anomaly 
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existed in one county and not in the 
other two? He had hoped that cases of 
this kind would not have continued 
under the present Chief Secretary; and 
he trusted the facts he had adduced 
would induce the right hon. Gentleman 
to recommend the Lord Lieutenant to 
reconsider the matter. He begged to 
move the adjournment of the House. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House do now adjourn.” — 
(Mr. UM‘ Coan.) 


Mr. TREVELYAN said, he should 
best meet the sense of the House by 
simply stating that he did not propose 
to continue the discussion of the subject. 
Districts were proclaimed in the inte- 
rests of the public safety, and were 
carefully considered with a view to those 
interests; and it was certainly not ex- 
pedient that those who were responsible 
for the public safety should give the 
reasons for the proclamations, nor was 
it consistent with the public safety that 
they should do so. He could assure the 
hon. Member that the matter would not 
be affected, and the withdrawal of a 
proclamation would not be expedited, by 
a debate in the House. It would soon 
be the duty of Lord Spencer and him- 
self to consider whether the proclama- 
tion of Wicklow and of other districts 
should be continued, and they would do 
so with the utmost desire to relax the 
administration of the law, wherever it 
could be done with due regard to the 
public interests. The process would not 
be quickened by the prolongation of the 
debate. He meant no disrespect to the 
hon. Member by declining to continue 
the discussion ; and he trusted the House 
would be allowed to proceed with its or- 
dinary Business. 

Mr. CALLAN said, that almost all 
Questions asked by Irish Members were 
inconvenient, and if such an objection 
were raised on every occasion, they 
would be precluded from asking any 
Questions. He certainly thought that 
the Chief Secretary might state the 
reasons for which the county of Wicklow 
had been proclaimed, especially as he 
had been asked to do so by an hon. 
Member who had not very strenuously 
opposed the Ooercion Bill. If, as 
seemed probable, a Dissolution was at 
hand, he hoped that Irish constituencies 
and Irishmen in the English constitu- 
encies would show whether they ap- 
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proved the conduct of those of their 
Representatives who had so often been 
conspicuous for their absence when the 
Coercion Bill was under discussion. Out 
of 180 Divisions on the Bill the hon. 
Member for Wicklow (Mr. M‘Coan) 
took part in only about 40. But they 
all knew that even a worm would turn 
at last. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—THE BELFAST 
UNION. 


Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
What was the result of the meeting of 
Belfast guardians on the 1st instant, and 
to what decision the Local Government 
Board has arrived regarding the keep- 
ing infirm and aged paupers lying at the 
workhouse gate all night, although they 
had urgent tickets for admission from 
the relieving officer ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: In consequence 
of a communication addressed by the 
Local Government Board to the Board 
of Guardians of Belfast Union, the 
Guardians have requested the Local 
Government Board to institute an in- 
quiry on oath into the matter referred 
to in this Question, in order to ascertain 
the exact circumstances of the case; 
and the Local Government Board have 
ordered the inquiry asked for, to be con- 
ducted by one of their Inspectors. 


ARMY—ARMY PAYMASTERS. 


Mr. BIGGAR asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether there are now 
serving any Paymasters in some of the 
most responsible positions of the Army 
Pay Department, who have never re- 
ceived either the regulation or over 
regulation value of their former combat- 
ant Captains’ commissions, while other 
Paymasters serving did, previously to or 


at the time of their appointment, receive | 


the regulation and over regulation value 
of their former Captains’ commissions; 
whether the former, in comparison with 
the latter, have discharged Paymasters’ 
duties at a far less cost to the public and 
income to themselves; and, if they 
have received an equivalent; whether 
those officers, notwithstanding their ser- 
vice, have been largely superseded by 
officers fourteen years their juniors, who 
will be presently retired with the rank 
of Colonel and £450 a year, while the 
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former will get only £400 a year and 
the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel; whe- 
ther, within the last twelve months, a 
paymaster having no money invested in 
former commissions was allowed volun- 
tarily to retire on the same rank and pay 
as older officers were compelled to ac- 
cept on compulsory retirement after 
twenty-four years’ service; and, whe- 
ther, in consideration of the comparative 
loss of income to those officers and the 
saving effected by the public during 
their service, it is intended to give those 
officers any equivalent, or to repay them 
on their retirement the price their com- 
missions would have soallied when they 
became paymasters ? 

Mr. CHILDERS : Sir, in reply to the 
hon. Member’s first Question, I have to 
state that paymasters who were formerly 
combatant officers had either sold out or 
had joined direct from half or full pay. 
Those who sold out received their sale 
money from other officers if they sold 
out before the Ist of November, 1871; 
from the public, if they sold out subse- 
quently. The answer to the second 
Question is that this may be the case. 
An officer who sold out can only count 
his pay service towards retirement, 
whereas the officer who joins without 
selling counts all his service. The 
answer to the third Question is, Yes. 
The retired pay of £450 is limited to 
the rank of chief paymaster. Certain 
staff paymasters were superseded by 
their juniors, either because they had 
passed the limit of age for promotion, 
or because they were not selected for the 
higher rank. The answer to the fourth 
Question is, Yes; and to the fifth, No. 
The general answer to all these Ques- 
tions is that perfect faith has been kept 
with all these officers. 


PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO. 
PERTY (IRELAND) ACT, 1881—COR- 
NELIUS DOYLE. 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieuten- 
ant of Ireland, Whether there exist any 
special reasons, unknown to the prisoner 
and his friends, why Cornelius Doyle, of 
Keelcolought, Killorglin, county Kerry, 
is still detained as a ‘‘ suspect ;” and, 
if not, whether the Lord Lieutenant 
will reconsider his case ? 

Me. TREVELYAN: Cornelius 
Doyle’s case was considered by the Lord 
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Lieutenant on the 28rd ultimo, and His 


Excellency decided that he could not at’ 


present order his release. 


AFRICA (SOUTH)—THE TRANSVAAL— 
THE BOERS AND THE NATIVE 
TRIBES. 

Mr. ARTHUR PEASE asked the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies, Whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment is aware that bodies of Boers have 
been for some time past levying war on 
the native tribes on the western border 
of the Transvaal; armed Boers crossing 
and re-crossing the borders, and obtain- 
ing arms and ammunition within the 
Transvaal; whether it is true that the 
natives are prohibited from armed assist- 
ance or munitions of war from British 
territory; whether the attention of the 
Government has been called to a report 
of the Volksraad, in which it is admitted 
that the object of the Boers is to obtain 
more land from the natives than was 
given them by the Convention; and, 
what steps have been taken by the 
Imperial or Colonial Government to 
bring these hostilities to a close, and to 
protect the natives ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: Boers and 
European adventurers, and, I regret to 
say, also some deserters from the British 
Army have been and still are taking an 
active part in alliance with one tribe to 
levy war on another, stimulated, no 
doubt, by hopes of plunder both of land 
and cattle. They have availed them- 
selves frequently of the proximity of 
the Transvaal frontier to save both them- 
selves and the cattle which they have 
stolen. The supply of munitions of war 
is regulated by the laws of the Colony, 
and both the Cape and the Orange Free 
State appear from all accounts to have 
severely enforced their regulations. A 
suggestion has, however, been made to 
them whether, on the cessation of actual 
war between the several tribes, sufficient 
ammunition should not be sold to the 
Native Chiefs to enable them to protect 
themselves from marauders. The Report 
and Resolution of the Volksraad to 
which reference is made affirm that the 
boundary, as laid down in the Conven- 
tion, is the “‘inducing cause’ of the 
present disturbances, and recommend 
that a Commission should be applied for 
to rectify the boundary, so as to include 
the territories of the tribes who are being 
stirred up by these adventurers. It does 





not appear to me that there is here any 
connection of cause and effect. The 
Government have to a proposal 
that they should contribute to the ex- 
penses of a small body of mounted 
—- be provided by the Cape 

olony, the Transvaal Republic, and 
the Orange Free State in due proportions 
—and which will arrest those who are 
engaged in these illegal acts and carry 
them across the respective frontiers to 
be tried by due course of law. The Go- 
vernment have signified, at the same 
time, that they only join in this 
action— 

‘*As a special and exceptional measure, in 

order to facilitate united action on the part of 
the local Governments.” 
They cannot undertake the duty of pre- 
serving order on the border, which pro- 
perly belongs to the Governments of the 
adjoining countries. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—DISSOLUTION 
OF THE CARRICK-ON-SUIR BOARD 
OF GUARDIANS. 


Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Seore- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Under what circumstances, upon what 
evidence, and on what authority, the 
Irish Local Government Board have dis- 
solved the Carrick -on-Suir Board of 
Guardians, and appointed Vice Guar- 
dians to act instead; and, whether he 
will lay upon the Table Copies of any 
letters and other official documents on 
the subject ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The Local Go- 
vernment Board have been obliged to 
dissolve the Carrick - on - Suir Board of 
Guardians and appoint Vice Guardians 
to manage the affairs of the Union, be- 
cause, through the default of the Board 
of Guardians, their duties have not been 
duly and effectually discharged accord- 
ing to the intention of the Acts in force 
for the relief of the destitute poor in Ire- 
land. In dissolving the Board of Guar- 
dians the Local Government Board acted 
under the authority of Section 18 of 10 
Vic. c. 81, If the hon. Member moves 
for the Correspondence he can have it. 


IRELAND—THE KEEPER OF THE FREE- 
MAN’S ROLL, GALWAY. 


Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR asked Mr. 
Attorney General for Ireland, Whether 
the Keeper of the Freemans’ Roll, in 
the town of Galway, has yet signified 
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his intention of holding a Oourt this 
year for the admission of freemen ? 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jonnson) said, 
he was not aware whether the Keeper of 
the Galway Freeman’s Roll had signified 
his intention of holding a Court this year; 
but he believed that he had not yet an- 
nounced his intention of holding such a 
Court for the admission of freemen. The 
hon. Member asked him a similar Ques- 
tion this time last year, and the Answer he 
gave then was that the Court should be 
held on the 1st of September. 

Mr. T. P. O°; CONNOR asked whether 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
did not consider that it was necessary 
that a Court should be held, and whether 
the Keeper was not obliged by the laws 
regulating his office to hold the Court ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) said, 
he had no doubt whatever that this 
officer was obliged, the same as every 
other officer performing similar duties, 
to properly discharge them. He believed 
that, under the Municipal Corporations 
Act, these officers were compelled to give 
notice of the holding of the Court in 
January of each year. 

Mr. T. P. O°;CONNOR asked whether, 
in view of the fact that this officer had 
allowed his duties in this respect to fall 
into disuse for the last four or five years, 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
would correspond with him and warn 
him of his neglect ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) said, 
it was no part of his duty to do so, and 
he was not sure but if he was to ask that 
gentleman as to the reasons for the neg- 
lect, he would not ask him what right 
he had to put the question. Notwith- 
standing this, however, he would, if 
necessary, cause a communication to be 
addressed to him. 


THE PARKS (METROPOLIS)—SUNDAY 
BANDS. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR asked the 
First Commissioner of Works, Whether 
the promoters of the Sunday bands in 
the Hyde, Victoria, Battersea, and Re- 
gent’s Parks are permitted by the De- 
partment to sell programmes and let 
seats within the boundaries of the said 

arks, in aid of the funds to support the 
Seale ; whether any evil results have 
become known to the Department from 


Mr. T. P. O' Connor 
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such sales, &c.; and, whether it is the 
intention of the Department to allow 
the present arrangements, whereby the 
bands are rendered self-supporting, to 
be continued during the present and 
succeeding seasons ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: The hon. 
Member has correctly described the 
practice which exists and is permitted 
in the Parks he names in respect of the 
Sunday bands. I know of no evil which 
has resulted ; on the contrary, I believe 
they have given innocent enjoyment to 
many thousands of people, and I have 
no intention to interfere with them so 
long as their promoters observe the 
law. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR asked whether 
the right hon. Gentleman would use his 
influence with the Metropolitan Board 
of Works to extend the boon to the 
Parks under their direction ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, that he 
had no authority over the Parks under 
the management of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works; but he would commu- 
nicate with the Board on the subject. 


LAW AND POLICE—ALLEGED MORMON 
RIOTS AT HACKNEY. 


Mr. PULESTON asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to the Mormon riot at Hackney, and to 
previous disturbances at Mormon meet- 
ings ; and, whether, as the United States 
Government has declared polygamy to 
be illegal, some means can be found to 
prevent the emigration to Utah of young 
women and others who may be ignorant 
of the American Law on the subject ? 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: With 
reference to the first part of this Ques- 
tion, I may say that 1 have seen no re- 
ports of Mormon riots either at Hackney 
or elsewhere. I must remark, as re- 
gards the latter part of the Question, 
that I find new duties almost every day 
thrown on the Home Office ; but I have 
no authority to prevent young women 
from emigrating to Utah, or any other 
place, if they please, nor ean I inquire 
into their matrimonial views or their 
knowledge of the American law. 


EGYPT (MILITARY EXPEDITION)— 
ADMINISTRATION OF MILITARY LAW. 


Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
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Affairs, Whether instructions have been 
sent to the Military authorities in Egypt 
respecting the administration of criminal 
justice during the occupation, with spe- 
cial reference to the capitulations, and 
the right of subjects of Foreign Powers 
in Ottoman territory to be judged by 
their own consuls in criminal cases in 
which they are defendants, and in which 
no Ottoman subject is involved? He 
might, perhaps, ask, at the same time, 
Whether the attention of the Government 
has been called to a paragraph in the 
corrrespondence of the ‘‘ Daily News” 
of the 2nd August, stating that Ricciotti 
Garibaldi is inviting volunteers to sup- 
port the Insurrection in Egypt; whe- 
ther such statement is correct; and, if 
so, whether Italian subjects found in 
arms against Her Majesty’s troops will 
enjoy the benefits of the capitulations, 
and be justiciable by their own consuls ? 


{Avevst 3, 1882} 





Srr CHARLES W. DILKE: The 
rights of subjects of Foreign Powers in | 
Egypt under the Capitulations are well | 
known to the military authorities, and | 
will, no doubt, be respected to the fullest 
extent that is compatible with the exigen- 
cies of a military occupation. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have not sent general 
instructions on the subject, but are pre- 
pared to deal with any difficulty which 
may arise on the subject according to 
the particular circumstances of the cases 
which may be reported. With regard to 
the second Question, I can only say that 
we have no knowledge of the report to 
which the hon. Gentleman refers. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE asked the Secre- | 
tary of State for India, If he will lay 
upon the Table the telegrams quoted by 
him on Monday, which have passed be- 
tween himself and the Government of 
India, on the subject of the contribution 
out of Indian revenues towards the cost 
of the expedition to Egypt ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON, 
in reply, said, that the telegrams in 
question were so brief as to make it 
hardly worth while to lay them on the 
Table of the House. Some of them 
were in cipher, and it was not very con- 
venient to give accurately telegrams 
transmitted in that manner. He had 
no objection, however, to state the pur- 
port of the telegrams. On the 24th 
of July he telegraphed to the Govern- 
ment of India that the Government at 
home, subject to any representation the 
Government of India might desire to 
make, proposed that all the expense of 
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the Indian troops sent to Egypt should 
be charged on India. On the 26th of 
July the Council of India telegraphed 
that they unanimously objected to that 
proposal, and that they would address 
to the Government at home a despatch 
upon the subject. On the 27th the 
Viceroy telegraphed— 

‘We gather from Reuter’s telegram that you 
have applied to Parliament for consent to pay- 
ment of the expense of the Indian Contingent 
by Indian revenues. We conclude that the 
promise given in your telegram of the 24th July, 
that representations we may desire to make 


will be considered before final decision is 
arrived at, holds perfectly good.” 


He (the Marquess of Hartington) re- 
plied— 

‘Yes. Resolutions in Parliament are neces- 
sary, whatever final decisions may be.’’ 


He added, that he thought Indian 
interests in the Suez Canal justified 
them in asking the Indian Government 
to bear a very large proportion of the 
charge from the Revenue of India. He 
would take that opportunity of answer- 
ing the Question which the hon. Mem- 
ber for Bolton (Mr. J. K. Cross) had 
put on the Paper—namely, whether he 
would lay the despatch of the Indian 
Government on the Table. That was 
not possible, as he had not yet received 
the despatch. But he would lay it on 
the Table when he received it, if there 
was no objection. 

Mr. BOURKE asked whether, when 


ithe Indian Government sent the tele- 


grams, they were aware of the number 
of troops that might be required ? 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
They were preparing a considerably 
a force than they are now asked 
or. 

Sir WILFRID LAWSON asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether he has remarked, on 
pages 44 and 45 of Blue Book, 3230, 
of 1882, that three days before our 
Consul General’s final rupture with the 
Egyptian Chamber of Delegates, Lord 
Granville telegraphed to him for a re- 
port as to the “ precise effect” of grant- 
ing all the Chamber demanded, namely, 
the right to vote that part of the Budget 
which provided for the internal admi- 
nistration of the country, and that his 
reply was, that the effect would be 
that— 


‘* Official salaries not regulated by contract 
would be under the control of the Chamber, so 
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that it would be able to abolish the land survey, 
and dismiss many Europeans;” _ 

and, whether he will state what reply 
was given by Lord Granville to this 


{COMMONS} 





Under Secretary. 


able to state approximately the number 
of the population before and after the 
bombardment ; and, in the event of the 
alleged serious diminution existing, he 


telegram between the date of its receipt has taken any steps to inquire what has 
(January 13th) and the 15th of January, become of the remainder; and, whether 
when, as shown in page 48 of the same he can state that numbers have not 
Blue Book, our Consul General finally perished outside the city, deprived of 
repudiated the demand of the Chamber, | their means of subsistence ? 


declined all compromise, and so led to 


| 


Str CHARLES W. DILKE: I am 


the formation of the National Ministry | not able to give the figures asked for by 


and succeeding events ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, 
no instruction in regard to the powers of 
the Chamber of Notables was sent to 
Sir Edward Malet between the dates 
mentioned by my hon. Friend. On the 
16th of January the telegram to Lord 
Lyons of that date (No. 66 in the Blue 
Book) was repeated to Sir Edward Malet 
for his guidance. I cannot accept my 
hon. Friend’s version of Sir Edward 
Malet’s proceedings on the 15th of 
January. He did not ‘finally repu- 
diate’’ the demand of the Chamber, or 
‘‘ decline all compromise ;” but he stated 
to the President of the Chamber the 
grounds on which he considered that 
the demands of the Chamber infringed 
international engagements, and gave no 


encouragement to a suggestion that he | b 


himself should endeavour to find a com- 
promise. 

Mr. O'DONNELL asked whether 
Her Majesty’s Government did not op- 
pose the claims of the Egyptian Cham- 

er of Delegates to control official 
s#laries not regulated by contract, and 
to dismiss Europeans? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: The 
House is aware of the statements I have 
made in the course of debate. The 
great majority of officials are dismiss- 
able by the Egyptian Government up 
to the present time. With regard to 
the action of the English Government, 
the hon. Member will find all the infor- 
mation in the Papers. 

Mr. O'DONNELL said, the hon. 
Baronet had very adroitly avoided 
answering his Question. In his (Mr. 
O’Donnell’s) opinion, the Government 
had carefully excluded from the Papers 
the information he desired. 

Sir WILFRID LAWSON asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether his attention has béen 
called to a statement in the second edi- 
tion of the ‘‘ Times” of 1st August, as 
to the absence of the usual native popu- 
lation from Alexandria; whether he is 


Sir Wilfrid Lawson 





my hon. Friend. We have no informa- 
tion as to the number of the Native 
population of Alexandria who may have 
left the city with the troops, nor can I 
say how many have returned, or what 
has become of those who remain absent. 


IRELAND — THE ASSISTANT UNDER 
SECRETARY TO THE LORD LIEU. 
TENANT — APPOINTMENT OF MR. 
E. G. JENKINSON. 

Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether the Government have any in- 
tention of appointing, or considering the 
appointment, of Mr. Clifford Lloyd to 
the post of Assistant Under Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, vacated 
by the resignation of Colonel Bracken- 


ury ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: His Excellency 
the Lord Lieutenant has appointed Mr. 
E. G. Jenkinson to fill the office ren- 
dered vacant by the resignation of 
Colonel Brackenbury. Mr. Jenkinson 
was a Civil servant in India, who early 
in his career displayed such courage and 
ability that he was thanked by the Go- 
vernor General in Council, and subse- 
quently had the approbation of Her 
Gracious Majesty the Queen conveyed 
to him by direct despatch from the India 
Office. Few men haveever had theoppor- 
tunity of doing more brilliant public 
service at so early an ags, and no man 
could have taken advantage of the oppor- 
tunity more effectually than he did. 
Since then he has filled with distinction 
a series of offices in India as high asa 
man of his standing could reasonably be 
expected to hold, because he is still in 
the prime of life. Judging from his 
training and antecedents, and from a 
knowledge of the manner in which Mr. 
Jenkinson conducts the business of ad- 
ministration, gathered during an inti- 
mate association in yey work during 
the last two years, I am satisfied that 
he will efficiently discharge the arduous 
duties of his office. 
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Mr. GIBSON desired to know what 
were the terms of the appointment ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I think the 
office is held during pleasure—exactly 
as an Under Secretary. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: In the same way 
as his predecessor held the office ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : Exactly. 


PREVENTION OF CRIME (IRELAND) 
ACT, 1882—MISS MARY KEANE. 

Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether he has observed the proceed- 
ings of a special Petty Sessions Court, 
held at Waterford on Friday last (and 
composed of Mr. Redmond, R.M. Dun- 
garvan, and Mr. Meldon, R.M. Tippe- 
rary), with reference to a charge brought 
under the fifth section of the Crime Pre- 
vention Act against Miss Mary Keane, 
for interfering with the business trans- 
actions of Mr. Edward Courtney, a 
butter merchant; whether, although 
Miss Keane, pleading that the summons 
had only been served the day before, 
requested an adjournment for a week to 
prepare her defence, secure the attend- 
ance of her witnesses, and provide her- 
self with professional assistance, the 
magistrates refused to adjourn, and sen- 
tenced her forthwith to a month’s im- 
prisonment, one of them remarking, asa 
reason for the refusal, that he had come 
fifty miles to try the case ; and, whether, 
in the further administration of the Crime 
Prevention Act, care will be taken that 
due facilities will be given to persons 
charged to prepare their defence and 
provide themselves with professional 
assistance ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, I have had 
to obtain a Report upon this Question by 
telegraph, as it only appeared yesterday. 
The Resident Magistrate informs me 
that when the case was called, the de- 
fendant, Miss Mary Keane, refused to 
appear, although at the time outside the 
Court. Information had to be sworn, 
and a warrant issued to compel her at- 
tendance. She then alleged that she 
had not been served with a summons ; 
but it was clearly proved that a summons 
had been served on her personally on 
the previous morning. The charge was 
gone into, and a case of persistent intimi- 
dation proved in the clearest manner. 
Miss Keane cross-examined the princi- 
pal witness; but, when called on for her 
defence, she asked to have the case 


{Aveust 3, 1882} 
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adjourned for a number of witnesses. 
When asked to name them she refused 
several times, and eventually named but 
one. She refused to state what her de- 
fence was, and the magistrates were 
satisfied that the application for adjourn- 
ment was not bond fide, but merely 
vexatious. Mr. Meldon, the Resident 
Magistrate, stated so, adding that the 
magistrates would not adjourn the case, 
especially as the Court was formed at 
some inconvenience, and he himself had 
travelled 50 miles to hear the case; but 
this was not assigned as the reason for 
not adjourning. The defendant did not 
claim that she had made any effort to 
procure professional assistance or the 
attendance of witnesses. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING ACTS—EMI- 
GRANT AND PASSENGER SHIPS. 

Mr. MOORE asked the President of 
the Board of Trade, Whether it is a 
fact that there are a number of emigrant 
ships which, on their homeward voyages, 
come to this Country laden with cattle, 
returning to America with large num- 
bers of steerage passengers; and, if he 
can state what, if any, special precau- 
tions are enforced for the disinfecting 
and cleansing of those ships after each 
voyage with cattle? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: The facts 
are as stated in the first part of the 
Question. I am informed that those 
ships are thoroughly disinfected and 
cleansed after each voyage, and that 
they are subsequently inspected by 
Board of Trade, emigration, and sani- 
tary officers. Emigrants would not be 
allowed to go out in them if there was 
any reason to suppose that they were in 
a condition dangerous to health. 


THE ORDNANCE SURVEY—CADASTRAL 
SURVEY OF WARWICKSHIRE. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE asked the First 
Commissioner of Works, When the 
cadastral survey of Warwickshire will 
be completed ? 

Mr. GERARD NOEL asked when 
the whole Survey would be concluded ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, that the 
plan of the Survey was based on the 
supposition that it would be completed 
in 1890. He could not give the hon. 
Member for North Warwickshire any 
other answer than he gave him last year. 
The survey of Warwickshire would be 
commenced in 1885. 
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TRADE AND COMMERCE— BUTTER 
AND BUTTER SUBSTITUTES. 

Viscount FOLKESTONE asked the 
President of the Board of Trade, When 
the Statistical Inquiry Committee that 
is examining into the subject of the 
better classification of butter, oleomar- 
garine and other butter substitutes, is 
likely to issue its report; and, whether 
he will communicate the result of that 
inquiry to the House? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, in reply, said, 
he was informed that the Committee was 
now considering its Report, which would 
probably be ready in a few days. It 
dealt with a great many matters besides 
those referred to in the Question. The 
Committee had been appointed by the 
Treasury, which would have to decide 
whether the Report was of sufficient 
public interest to have it presented to 
the House. 


AND PRO- 
1881—MR- 


PROTECTION OF PERSON 
PERTY (IRELAND) ACT, 
JOHN KAVANAGH. 

Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether he is aware that Mr. John 
Kavanagh has now been confined, under 
the Coercion Act of 1881, for a period of 
nearly fifteen months ; whether the other 
men, arrested on suspicion of the same 
offence, and in the same locality, were 
released eleven months ago; and, whe- 
ther, as Mr. Kavanagh has now endured 
a protracted term of imprisonment, the 
Government will now release him ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: John Kavanagh 
has been detained under the Coercion 
Act since the 11th of May, 1881. Two 
other men, arrested at the same time in 
connection with the same offence, were 
released on the 16th of August and 17th 
of September respectively. John Ka- 
vanagh’s case will come up for con- 
sideration on the 11th instant. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)—THE 
BENCH AT LISTOWEL. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, with reference to the 
composition of the Bench at Listowel, 
Whether the application for the pre- 
sence of the Cork and Clare resident 
magistrates at the trial of Mr. T. Har- 
rington and others was made after or 
before the local justices had admitted 
the accused to bail on the 3rd July, or 
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referred in any way to their adjudica- 
tion on that day; and, whether he 
would have any objection to lay upon 
the Table a Copy of the application ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : The application 
for the presence of the two Resident 
Magistrates was made after the accused 
had been admitted to bail; but I can- 
not lay the application on the Table, or 
give the hon. Member any further in- 
formation regarding it. 


CRIME (IRELAND)—ROBBERIES IN 
DUBLIN CASTLE. 


Mr. O’DONNELL asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether two burglaries were 
recently committed in the Irish Police 
Stores Lower Castle Yard, and property 
to the value of about £80 stolen; whe- 
ther the desk in the office of the Pay 
Clerk of the B Division was broken open 
and upwards of £100 stolen; whether 
the Aide-de-camp’s quarters in the 
Lower Castle Yard were robbed of 
jewellery valued at about £30; whether 
a desk in the Chief Secretary’s Office 
was broken open and some £35 stolen ; 
and, whether the property has been 
recovered and whether the thieves have 
been made amenable to justice, or 
whether they are still at large? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I have made 
inquiries in reference to this Question, 
and find that in July, 1879, property to 
the value of about £2 was stolen from 
the General Police Stores in the Lower 
Castle Yard. No person was made 
amenable for the offence. About five 
or six years ago the pay clerk’s desk 
was forced open, and, as well as can be 
ascertained, about £4 was stolen. No 
one was made amenable. In April, 
1881, some jewellery, valued at £49, 
was stolen from the aide -de-camp’s 
quarters; upwards of £35 worth was 
recovered, and one person was arrested 
and convicted of receiving stolen goods. 
And in January last a sum of £34 was 
stolen from a desk in the Chief Secre- 
tary’s Department; but the thief has 
not been discovered. 


INDIA (MADRAS)— ADMINISTRATION 
OF JUSTICE IN CHINGLEPUT. 


Mr. O’DONNELL asked the Secre- 
tary of State for India, Whether he is 
aware that wide-spread discontent at the 
administration of justice in Chingleput 
has existed for a long time among the 
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Native population; whether he is aware 
that all the leading Madras newspapers, 
both English and Native, join in the 
complaints of the Native population; 
and, whether he has ordered any steps 
to be taken in the matter? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Sir, it appears from the Indian news- 
papers that in May, 1881, charges of 
attempted extortion were made by some 
Brahmins in the Chingleput district 
against the Tahsildar—who is a sub- 
ordinate Native Revenue officer—of their 
Talook, and that these charges resulted 
in a Departmental inquiry and the in- 
stitution of a variety of criminal proceed- 
ings in the Courts. These proceedings, 
it would appear, were at first favourable 
to the incriminated Tahsildar, but sub- 
sequently seem to have assumed a dif- 
ferent aspect. The Tahsildar is said to 
have absconded, and a warrant to have 
been issued for his arrest on the charge 
of stealing certain papers connected with 
the case. Whether he has been arrested 
or not is not certain. This informa- 
tion is gathered from the Indian news- 
papers; but no information on the sub- 
ject has reached the India Office offi- 
cially; and, under the circumstances, I 
have not ordered, and have no present 
intention of ordering, any steps to be 
taken in the matter. The case seems to 
have attracted a great deal of attention 
in the Press, English and Native ; but I 
am not aware that widespread discon- 
tent at the administration of justice in 
Chingleput can be said to have existed 
for a long time. 


EGYPT—THE CONFERENCE. 


Mr. O'DONNELL asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether any proposals have been made 
for the admission of Spain to the Con- 
ference respecting Egypt ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, no 
formal proposals have been made ; but 
there have been some confidential con- 
versations on the subject. 

Mr. O’DONNELL inquired whether 
the Government had heard, as stated in 
the Madrid Press, that Germany had in- 
vited Spain to a share in the proposed 
International Protectorate of the Suez 
Canal, and that the offer of Germany 
had been accepted by the Spanish Go- 
vernment ? 

Srr CHARLES W. DILKE: No, Sir ; 
I should regard that story as entirely 
imaginary. 


{Aveusr 3, 1882} 
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Mr. BOURKE: I beg to give Notice 
that to-morrow, on going into Com- 
mittee of Supply, I shall make inquiry 
of the Government with respect to the 
position of this country in our relations 
with Egypt at the present time, and also 
as to our relations with Foreign Powers 
on the same subject. And as the pro- 
ceedings of the Conference are evidently 
not secret, I shall ask Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment whether they can give us any 
information with respect to certain tele- 
grams which appear in the papers as to 
the pene at the Conference during 
the last two or three days, and also with 
respect to the neutralization of the Suez 
Canal and its protection both in times of 
peace and war? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: I can 
say at once that no arrangements for 
the neutralization of the Suez Canal 
have been made. Although I shall be 
very glad to listen to what the right hon. 
Gentleman may have to say, it will not 
be in my power to make any statement 
with regard to the proceedings of the 
Conference. 


INDIA (FINANCE, &c.)—THE INDIAN 
BUDGET. 


Mr. O’DONNELL asked the Secre- 
tary of State for India, When the Indian 
Budget will be introduced, and whether 
the Government will grant facilities for 
the discussion of its details in Com- 
mittee ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
Sir, the Prime Minister proposes that 
the Indian Budget shall be brought 
on as soon as the Business of Supply 
and the Lords Amendments to the 
Arrears Bill shall have been disposed of, 
and we hope that that will be by the 
middle or the end of next week. I pro- 
pose, before making my Statement on 
the Indian Budget, to lay upon the 
Table of the House Papers containing a 
considerable number of figures, which 
will enable the House to consider the 
Budget with greater facility than if no 
such figures were supplied. This course 
will also have the desirable effect of 
considerably curtailing my Statement. I 
presume it will be for the Committee to 
determine the extent of the discussion 
on the details of the Budget. 


GIBRALTAR—THE NEWSPAPER PRESS. 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
the Under Secretary of State for the 
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Colonies, Whether the Government are 
aware of the action of the Governor of 
Gibraltar in respect of the local news- 
paper, “El Calpense,’”’ the licence to 
publish which was revoked on the 20th 
ultimo; and, whether the Government 
approve of the action of the Governor? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY, in reply, 
said, that the Governor of Gibraltar 
possessed full legal power to act in the 
manner in which the hon. Member in 
his Question alleged that he had acted. 
No information on the subject had 
reached the Colonial Office. 


PORTUGAL—THE “CITY OF MECCA.” 


Mr. ANDERSON asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Tf the Papers on the City of Mecca case 
against the Portuguese Government will 
be in the hands of Members before the 
recess; and, if Her Majesty’ Govern- 
ment intends to insist on an International 
arbitration ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: The 
Portuguese Government have declined 
arbitration in this case on grounds stated 
in a Note which is still under the con- 
sideration of Her Majesty’s Government 
in consultation with the Law Officers of 
the Crown. The Papers will be printed 
and distributed as soon as Her Majesty’s 
Minister at Lisbon has received further 
instructions in the matter. 


BRAZIL — CLAIMS OF BRITISH 
SUBJECTS. 


Mr. ANDERSON asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
If he can yet say how-much longer the 
unfortunate British subjects who have 
claims against Brazil are to wait for 
justice being done them ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: Her 
Majesty’s Government are fully sensible 
of the hardship entailed on the British 
claimants against Brazil by the long 
delay which has occurred in the settle- 
ment of their demands ; but the adjust- 
ment of these claims and of the counter- 
claims of Brazil has been attended with 
great difficulty. The question has re- 
ceived the most careful consideration at 
the hands of Her Majesty’s Government 
during the last few months; and they 
are considering, at the present time, 
measures which they have reason to 
hope will facilitate the settlement of this 
question. 


Yr. Arthur O' Connor 


{COMMONS} 








Commission ( Expenses). 


ARMY—ROMAN CATHOLIC 
CHAPLAINS. 


Mr. MOORE asked the Financial 
Secretary to the War Office, What steps 
have been taken to obtain the services 
of Roman Catholic Chaplains for the 
troops serving in Egypt ? 

Sir ARTHUR HAYTER, in reply, 
said, he could assure the House that the 
spiritual interests of the Roman Catholic 
soldiers who were to serve in Egypt 
would not be lost right of. No less 
than five Roman Catholic chaplains were 
going to the East, and they would be 
distributed in such a manner as should 
be most expedient. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
hoped that similar regard would be 
shown to Presbyterians. 

Srr ARTHUR HAYTER said, that 
two Presbyterian ministers would ac- 
company the Forces. 
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THE IRISH LAND COMMISSION 
(EXPENSES). 


Mr. GIBSON asked the Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury, What does 
he now estimate the expenses of the 
Irish Land Commission at for the current 
financial year; what was the amount of 
the original estimate; is it intended to 
submit any Supplementary Estimate on 
the subject; and, what is the amount 
of the estimated receipts of the Irish 
Land Commission for the current finan- 
cial year from the stamps and fees of 
suitors ? 

Mr. COURTNEY: Sir, the original 
Estimate for the Irish Land Commission 
is £92,552, to which should be added 
£3,500 charged on the Consolidated 
Fund for the salary of the Judicial Com- 
missioner. I have no information as to 
the present rate of actual expenditure 
on the Vote, and have heard nothing of 
a Supplementary Estimate ; but I may 
mention that the Exchequer issues for 
the first four months of the year indicate 
an expenditure well within the limits of 
the Vote. As the fixed salaries form 
little more than one-half of the Vote, 
and the figures of the other items are 
Estimates based on very slight experience, 
it would be obviously premature to ex- 
press an opinion at present as to the 
probable cost of the Commission in the 

resent financial year. The receipts from 

ees have been estimated at £6,600; but 
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we have not ventured to form an estimate 
of the produce of stamps on originating 
notices, which depends upon the number 
of such notices. 

Mr. GIBSON said, that the appoint- 
ment of the four additional Sub-Com- 
missioners, involving an expenditure of 
£6,000 each, would amount to £24,000; 
and there was a further anticipated ex- 
penditure of £2,000. 

Mr. COURTNEY: The right hon. 
and learned Member, I think, has been 
too liberal in his estimate with regard 
to the Sub-Commissivners. 

Mr. GIBSON : What is it, then? 

Mr. COURTNEY: I have not the 
figures by me. I can only repeat that 
I believe the original estimate will cover 
the whole of the expenditure. 


VACCINATION—ALLEGED DEATH OF 
CHILDREN AT NORWICH FROM 
EFFECTS OF OPERATION — THE 
REPORT. 

Mr. P. A. TAYLOR asked the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board, 
Whether he has yet received the Report 
of the Medical Inspector of the Board 
in regard to the vaccination fatality at 
Norwich; whether he is aware that other 
similar cases have since occurred there ; 
and, whether he will issue immediate 
instructions forbidding the use of the 
lymph which has produced such re- 
sults ? 

Mr. DODSON: I have not yet re- 
ceived the report of the Medical In- 
spector of the Board, as the investigation 
has not yet been completed. I have 
heard that one case of erysipelas has oc- 
curred at Norwich in a recently-vacci- 
nated child since the group of cases to 
which my attention was first directed ; 
but, at present, I have no information 
showing that the erysipelas was due to 
the lymph employed. 


EGYPT—THE PORTE AND THE 
REVENUES OF EGYPT. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether there is any truth in the state- 
ment contained in a telegram from 
Constantinople, which appeared in the 
‘Times’? of Wednesday last, that the 
Porte is raising money upon the security 
of the Egyptian Revenues; and, if so, 
whether the Powers, under existing cir- 
cumstances, recognise these Revenues as 
chargeable in that manner ? 
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Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: We 


have received no official information with 
regard to the report mentioned by my 
hon. Friend. The matter has not been 
brought before the Powers; but Her 
Majesty’s Government are of opinion that 
such charges would not be justified. 


CRIMINAL LAW (IRELAND)—CASES OF 
PATRICK REILLY AND JAMES 
YOUNG. 


Mr. TOTTENHAM asked Mr. Attor- 
ney General for Ireland, If he will state 
the reasons why Patrick Reilly, who was 
returned for trial by the magistrates 
sitting at Cavan Petty Sessions on 
12th June, and Thomas Young, who 
was returned for trial by the same Bench 
on 26th June, were not put upon their 
trial at the recent assizes; and, whether 
the charge upon which both men were 
committed was for threatening and en- 
deavouring to intimidate a man who had 
taken certain Boycotted lands? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jonnson): Pa- 
trick Reilly was not put upon his trial, 
because I, in the exercise of my powers, 
did not think the evidence sufficiently 
strong against him; and Thomas Young 
was not put upon his trial for precisely 
the same reason. The charge against 
them was that mentioned in the Ques- 
tion. I did not think that the evidence 
was reliable. 

Mr. TOTTENHAM: Has the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman any objec- 
tion to answer my Question ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson): I 
have answered it. 

Mr. TOTTENHAM: That was not 
an answer to my Question. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson): I 
think the House will agree with me 
that I have given a very complete answer 
to the hon. Member’s Question. He has 
asked me why these men were not put 
upon their trial, and I have said that it 
was because the Crown did not think 
the evidence sufficiently reliable. Then 
he has asked me as to whether the 
charges were for threatening and endea- 
vouring to intimidate a man who had 
taken ‘‘ Boycotted”’ lands, and I have 
said it was, but I believed that there 
was not sufficient evidence to sustain the 
charge. 


x 
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Mr. TOTTENHAM: The Question is, 
“If the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man will state his reasons? ”’ 

Tne ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jonnson): I 
have stated the reasons. I had to con- 
sider whether the cases were such 4s 
should be submitted to a jury or not, 
and I considered that they ought not to 
be for the reasons stated. 


ARMY (AUXILIARY FORCES)—THE 
MILITIA. 


Mr. MACLIVER asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether he will con- 
sider the twenty-eight days’ additional 
training of the Militia (practically put- 
ting two years’ training into one) a rea- 
son for giving the men the £1 bounty as 
well as the pay ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: No, Sir. A militia- 
man is liable to serve for 56 days, and I 
see no reason for the suggestion that he 
should receive extra bounty for service 
to which he is liable, and for which he 
is paid. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—DUB- 
LIN CROWN PROSECUTOR. 


Mr. WARTON asked Mr. Attorney 
General for Ireland, What is the reason 
of the delay in the appointment of the 
Crown Prosecutorship for Dublin ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND .(Mr. W. M. Jounson): I 
have to apologize to the hon. and learned 
Member for not being in the House last 
night. The reason of the delay is that 
I have not yet determined upon whom 
the office shall be conferred. If the hon. 
and learned Member will tell me in 
whom he is interested, I will tell him 
whether the gentleman is among the 
applicants for the post. 


ARMY (AUXILIARY FORCES)—EXA- 
MINATION OF VOLUNTEER OFFICERS. 


Mr. MOSS asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether the result of 
the Examination of Volunteer Officers 
in Tactics will not be soon made known, 
the Examination having taken place so 
long ago as the 6th of June last? 

Mr. CHILDERS: Yes, Sir; the re- 
sults of the examination have been made 
known to the general officers command- 
ing districts to-day, and will be pub- 
lished, 
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(Military Expedition). 


MALTA—THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 

Mr. ANDERSON asked the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, If he 
is aware that it is stated, in Maltese 
newspapers, that Sir Adrian Dingli is 
about to be added to the Executive 
Council; and, if he can give them any 
assurance that the step in question will 
not be taken ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY, in reply, 
said, the report was not true. 


EGYPT (MILITARY EXPEDITION)— 

MAJOR GENERAL FEILDING, C.B. 

CoronEL ALEXANDER asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether he 
can state why Major-General the Hon. 
Perey Feilding, C.B., commanding the 
troops at Malta, a very distinguished 
officer, mentioned in Despatches, and 
promoted for service in the field at 
Alma, severely wounded at Inkerman, 
employed for four years as A.Q.M. 
General in Ireland, and, after holding 
regimental command for twelve years, 
selected to command the troops at Malta, 
was not sent in command of the three 
battalions which have recently left Malta 
for Egypt? 

Mr. CHILDERS: No, Sir; I feel 
sure that the House will support me in 
declining to answer any Question why 
a particular officer, however distin- 
guished, is not employed on any par- 
ticular service, and I much regret that 
the gallant Officer should ‘set such 
an example. I may, however, add that 
he is mistaken in two respects. General 
Feilding does not command the force at 
Malta, but is second in command; and 
no force of three battalions has gone to 
Egypt from Malta as a brigade requir- 
ing the appointment of a brigadier. 
Three battalions have, at different times, 
gone to Alexandria from Malta; but 
they have been replaced by other bat- 
talions, and the services of the general 
second in command are as much required 
now as they were before the battalions 
left. The troops in Egypt, whether 
drawn from home or from the Mediter- 
ranean garrisons, will be commanded 
by the general officers who accompany 
them from this country. 


EGYPT (MILITARY EXPEDITION) — 
ALLEGED MISCONDUCT OF A PICKET 
OF THE 60rx RIFLES. 

Mr. TOTTENHAM asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, Whether there 
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was any foundation for the report which 
appeared in yesterday’s newspapers, 
with respect to an alleged flight of a 
British picket at Alexandria, and whe- 
ther there was any reason to believe that 
any members of the gallant regiment of 
Rifles referred to had done anything 
that was discreditable to a British 
soldier ? 

Mr. CHILDERS : I am much obliged 
to the hon. Gentleman for asking me 
this Question, and although the hon. 
Gentleman did not give me Notice of it 
until we met to-day, I have been able 
to get a copy of a despatch which the 
Government received from General Ali- 
son last night, and which was in these 
words. It appears in the newspapers of 
to-day— 

“ Left front picket of Ramleh lines driven in 
by body of Arabi’s cavalry at 2 o’clock this 
morning. Picket maintained its position 80 
yards in rear of its original post. Firing con- 
tinued some time, and Arabi’s men shortly 
withdrew. Post re-occupied. No casualty.” 


I also telegraphed yesterday, as I think 
my hon. Friend the Financial Secretary 
to the Treasury stated, to know whether 
there was any truth in the statement 
made—I think in a most extraordinary 
and much to be regretted manner—in a 
supposed message sent to Ze Daily Tele- 
graph. General Alison’s reply, in general 
terms, was that he knew nothing about 
it, but that the facts were as stated in 
his despatch. Perhaps I may be allowed 
to take this opportunity of expressing 
the hope, which I have expressed before, 
that editors of newspapers will be cau- 
tious in publishing telegrams of this 
kind. This is the second time it has 
occurred. Some days ago there was a 
statement published in another news- 
paper—which I read in letters six inches 
long all over London—about a great 
defeat of the British troops. There was 
not one iota of truth in it. Considering 
the very bad effect that these inaccurate 
statements—I will not use stronger 
words—produce not only upon the public 
mind, but upon the Army itself, I hope 
that newspaper editors will exercise to 
some extent the use of the scissors, which 
they know how to use so well, and that 
they will be cautious as to the insertion 
of statements of that character. 

Mr. TOTTENHAM: Having regard 
to the observations of the right hon. 
Gentleman, I will ask him whether, 
considering that the consequence of this 
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message in Zhe Daily Telegraph has been 
most injurious to the feelings and hon- 
our of one of the most gallant regiments 
in Her Majesty’s Service, he will draw 
the attention of the general officer com- 
manding at Alexandria to the matter, 
with a view to the exclusion from the 
British lines of that correspondent ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: I should not like 
to give a definite answer to that Ques- 
tion at this moment; but Lord North- 
brook and I are in communication with 
the authorities at Alexandria on this 
subject, and I think the House will be 
satisfied that the regulations which have 
been recently published, and have been 
made known to the editors of news- 
papers, as to the duties of correspondents 
in the field will have the desired effect 
of producing more care in the despatch 
of information by those correspondents. 


PARLIAMENT — PUBLIO BUSINESS — 
ARREARS OF RENT (IRELAND) BILL. 

Sir R. ASSHETON OROSS asked 
the Premier on what day the House 
would be called upon to consider the 
Amendments made by the House of 
Lords in the Arrears of Rent Bill ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: With regard to 
the Lords’ Amendments on the Arrears 
Bill, I may say that we propose to take 
a little time, that the House may have 
an opportunity of fully considering them, 
and we propose to take them on Tuesday 
next. 1 promised to state to-day what 
course we should take in regard to the 
Police Bill. My right hon. and learned 
Friend the Home Secretary is very sorry 
to find, from the declarations of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, that he has no 
prospect of carrying it without consider- 
able delay and discussion, and it would 
be probably inconsistent with the 
pledges given as to the period when the 
Session will terminate to go forward 
with it. Under these circumstances, 
therefore, it will be dropped. I may say 
we shall continue to press forward Sup- 
ply as far as we can, with only the inter- 
polation of certain Bills that are not ex- 
pected to take any length of time. In 
regard to those Bills, we have been 
anxious, if we could, to avoid asking the 
House to sit on Saturday; but we are 
not certain yet whether it will not be 
necessary to make a suggestion of that 
kind. I have a request from Mr. Blunt, 
who was mentioned the other day, that 
I would make known, on his behalf— 
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“That with the exception of receiving, on 
the 13th of July, Arabi Pasha’s letter to Mr. 
Gladstone, I have had no communication, direct 
or indirect, with Egypt since the bombard- 
ment.” 


He likewise, as a question arose as to 
the genuineness of that letter of Arabi 
Pasha, is desirous that I should state 
publicly in the House of Commons that 
the gentleman who took down in Eng- 
lish the letter from the dictation in 
Arabic by Arabi Pasha at Alexandria, 
on the 2nd of July, is now in England, 
and can bear testimony to the fact that 
it was a lelter dictated by Arabi 
Pasha. 

Sm R. ASSHETON CROSS believed 
that the majority of the names that were 
put down in opposition to the Police Bill 
were those of Gentlemen sitting on the 
Ministerial side of the House. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I understand, 
Sir, that the opposition of those hon. 
Gentlemen has for the most part been 
withdrawn. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: I wish to ask a 
Question in connection with the state- 
ment just made by the Prime Minister, 
who dwelt upon various topics, but did 
not conclude with any absolute Motion. 
It will, therefore, be necessary for me to 
confine myself to the form of interro- 
gatory. I wish to know whether the 
right hon. Gentleman is aware that the 
course upon which he has decided in 
connection with the consideration of the 
Amendments made by the other House 
on the Arrears Bill is most unusual— 
[‘‘ Order! ’?]—especially in connection 
with a measure which we have been con- 
stantly informed—{ Loud cries of ‘Oh, 
oh!”] Well, of course, if necessary, I 
shall, to make use of a phrase just now 
employed by the hon. Member for Wick- 
low, regularize my proceedings by con- 
cluding with a Motion. I ask whether 
that course is not most unusual, especially 
with respect to a measure in regard to 
which we have been constantly assured it 
was most important that it should be de- 
finitely disposed of without a moment’s 
delay? I further ask whether the right 
hon. Gentleman is aware that that tacit 
understanding has led to arrangements 
being made by both Houses of Parlia- 
ment which would cause a great deal of 
inconvenience, owing to the postpone- 
ment of the consideration of the Lords’ 
Amendments to a far later date than had 
been generally anticipated? [‘‘ Order !’’} 


Mr, Gladstone 


{COMMONS} 


Mr. SPEAKER: The right hon. 
Gentleman is entering into debatable 


matter. 
Mr. J. LOWTHER: I will, if neces- 
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sary, conclude with a Motion. [An 
hon. Memser: You cannot.] The hon. 
Member says I cannot. Evidently, he 
isnot aware thatIcan. I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman this question—-Whether 
he is not aware that the relative pro- 
portion of forces between the Govern- 
ment and the Opposition in both Houses 
of Parliament, when the month of August 
is entered upon, proceeds at a rate and 
in favour of one side which is tolerably 
well known, and if he can give the 
House any reason beyond that which he 
has stated why such an unusual pro- 
ceeding has been adopted? In addition, 
I will ask if the right hon. Gentleman 
thinks that the result of divisions, under 
these conditions, can be fairly taken as 
represented the opinion of Parliament? 

Mr. GIBSON said, he would like to 
ask, before the right hon. Gentleman 
answered the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for North Lincolnshire, whether 
there would be a Morning Sitting on 
Tuesday ? 

Mr. MACFARLANE asked the Prime 
Minister whether, in the event of the 
Arrears of Rent (Ireland) Bill not be- 
coming law in a short time, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government would consider the 
propriety of refusing to give the support 
of the Crown to the evicting of tenants, 
whose eviction would have been avoided 
if that Bill had been passed ? 

CotoneL NOLAN asked the right hon. 
Gentleman whether 100,000 Irish ten- 
ants were not worth more consideration 
than 100,000 Scotch grouse ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: In answer to the 
hon. Member for Carlow (Mr. Mac- 
farlane), I may say his Question is an 
expression of feeling which is natural 
enough; but, at the same time, I do not 
think he can expect me to give any an- 
swer to the effect that we could, under 
any circumstances, act or do otherwise 
than perform our duty in the. execution 
of the actual laws, whatever they may 
be, so long as we find it consistent with. 
our convictions to remain the Govern- 
ment of the country. In regard to the 
Question of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the junior Member for the 
University of Dublin (Mr. Gibson), I 
stated a few nights ago that at the close 
of the Session it will be usual to revert 
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to the Afternoon Sitting, and that will 
be the course we shall take on Tuesday 
next. With regard to the Question of 
the right hon. Member for North Lin- 
colnshire (Mr. J. Lowther), I am not 
quite sure into how many Questions it 
branches out. There are various inter- 
rogations as to the state of my infor- 
mation, with reference to the period of 
the Session, and the importance of di- 
visions taken at the present period of 
the Session, on which I do not think the 
right hon. Gentleman will consider that 
any opinion given by me is very greatly 
worthy his consideration. Consequently, 
I am not disposed to trouble him with 
an opinion on these matters. The point 
he has put to me, on which he may 
fairly expect an answer is—How is it 
we, who have expressed the greatest 
possible anxiety to have expedition with 
respect to the Arrears Bill, have pro- 
posed that some days should elapse be- 
fore we proceed to consider the Amend- 
ments, which undoubtedly might have 
been taken into consideration at an 
earlier date? My answer is this. We 
have been extremely anxious to expe- 
dite the Arrears Bill both in this and 
the other House of Parliament. I con- 
fess in regard to the other House of 
Parliament, I was rather at a loss to 
understand some of the intervals that 
were allowed to elapse ; but if the right 
hon. Gentleman asks me why we have 
not asked this House to come to an im- 
mediate judgment upon the Amend- 
ments made by the House of Lords, I 
tell him plainly that it is because of the 
extreme importance which we attach to 
some of these Amendments, and the 
consequences that may possibly result 
from them. On that account we have 
been most desirous that nothing should 
be done precipitately, and that the 
House should have full opportunity of 
considering before it comes to what may 
be a very momentous decision. 


ARMY (AUXILIARY FORCES)—THE 
MILITIA. 
Cotonet STANLEY: I beg to give 


. Notice that I shall, on Tuesday next, 


ask the Secretary of State for War, 
Whether, in view of the Constitutional 
obligations of calling Parliament to- 
gether within 10 days after the embodi- 
ment of the military, and the fact that 
the extended time for duty must in many 
cases expire within a few days after 
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Parliament shall have been adjourned 
or prorogued, it is the intention of the 
Government to take the necessary steps 
during the present Session for embody- 
ing any Militia or other regiments? 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he had better 
reply to that Question at once, by saying 
that the Government had no present in- 
tention of embodying the Militia. 


THE CHANNEL TUNNEL SCHEME. 


Mr. BROMLEY DAVENPORT gave 
Notice that he would, on Monday, ask 
the Prime Minister why the Papers on 
the proposed Channel Tunnel had not 
yet been laid on the Table, and why 
the discussion upon them had been de- 
ferred so long as to be practically im- 
possible this Session ? 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he had only to- 
day received the final revise of these 
Papers. They would be laid upon the 
Table in the course of a few days. 

Mr.};BROMLEY DAVENPORT asked 
whether the House would have an oppor- 
tunity of discussing them ? 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he did not 
think it would be possible. He reminded 
the hon. Member that the Bills before 
Parliament could not be gone on with 
this Session. 


PORTUGAL—NATIVE EMIGRATION 
FROM MOZAMBIQUE. 


Mr. ARTHUR PEASE asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether the Government have 
any information from Her Majesty’s 
Minister at Lisbon, or other sources, as 
to arrangements reported to be in pro- 
gress for obtaining slaves as ‘‘ engagés”” 
for the French planters in Nossibe, 
Mayotte, and Réunion from the Portu- 
guese settlements in Mosambique ? 

Sr CHARLES W. DILKE: Her 
Majesty’s Consul at Mozambique has 
reported that a Decree had been passed 
by the Portuguese Government permit- 
ting the emigration of Natives from the 
Portuguese Possessions on the East Coast 
of Africa to Mayotte and Nossibe. Her 
Majesty’s Government have expressed to 
the French and Portuguese Governments 
their apprehension that such an emigra- 
tion would, under another name, be 
tantamount to a revival of the Slave 
Trade. Her Majesty’s Government ure 
awaiting the result of this representa- 
tion. 
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EGYPT—LETTER OF ARABI PASHA. 


Mr. M‘COAN asked the Prime Mi- 
nister, Whether the person referred to 
in Mr. Biunt’s statement who corre- 
sponded with Arabi Pasha was a certain 
Rev. Mr. Sapinjy, who was either a 
Copt or a Syrian by birth, and was now 
an English missionary, and at the pre- 
sent time in London; and whether it 
was this gentleman who ‘took down” 
Arabi’s letter to the Prime Minister ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I have no in- 
formation as to the name of the gentle- 
man. It is simply stated that he is in 
England. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


RESERVE FORCES ACTS CONSOLIDA- 
TION BILL.—[Brux 124.] 
Secretary Childers, The Judge Advocat® 
General, Mr, Campbell- Bannerman.) 
COMMITTEE. 


(Mr. 


Biil considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 


Clauses 1 to 4, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 5 (Calling out army reserve in 
aid of the civil power). 

Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
the 3rd sub-section of the clause pro- 
vided that the Lord Lieutenant should 
exercise the power of calling out the 
Army Reserve to aid the civil power in 
the preservation of the public peace, 
vested by the section in the Secretary of 
State. He wished to know what the 
pewers of the Lord Lieutenant were in 
regard to the Army Reserve ? 

Tae JUDGE ADVOCATE GENE- 
RAL (Mr. Osporne Morea) said, that 
under the late law the powers given to 
the Secretary of State in Great Britain 
were also given to the Lord Lieutenant 
in Ireland. A question had arisen 
whether, under the words of the 30 
& 31 Vict. c. 110, s. 9, these powers 
were sufficiently explicit. It was consi- 
dered doubtful whether, under that sec- 
tion, the power possessed by the Secre- 
tary of State would extend to Ireland; 
and the words contained in the 3rd sec- 
tion were inserted in order to make the 
matter perfectly clear? 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNORsaid, there 
was one Question in connection with the 
calling out of the Reserves which he 
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wished to put to the Government. He 
had put the Question a night or two ago, 
but had failed to elicit a satisfactory 
answer. Some years ago an alteration 
was made in the Regulations in refer- 
ence to the rights of the Reserve Forces 
when called out for active service. 
Whereas, before that time, they had 
been allowed to count their service, in 
the Reserve, towards their good conduct 
pay and pension; their rights in that 
respect were taken away from them by 
the new Regulations. When a man 
enlisted, it was always the practice to 
supply him with a small book giving 
detailed explanations, shaped for his 
guidance, of the terms of service which 
he was under. One of the Regulations 
contained in that book stated that the 
Reserve men were to count their Reserve 
service towards their good conduct pay ; 
and when an alteration in the Regula- 
tions was made recently, no change 
whatever was made in the instructions 
contained in these small books under 
which the men had been enlisted all over 
the country for many years. Therefore, 
the men naturally concluded, according 
to the terms contained in the books sup- 
plied to them, that they had full right 
to calculate their Reserve service towards 
their good conduct pay. When the Re- 
serves were called out on the last occa- 
sion, it was found that a great grievance 
existed in almost every regiment in con- 
sequence of the military authorities 
having declined to sanction the issue of 
good conduct pay, as regulated by Re- 
serve service. He asked the Govern- 
ment to make an inquiry as to the date 
on which proper information was issued 
to the recruits upon this point. Ifa 
man joined prior to the issue of direct 
information, he ought not to be refused 
the good conduct pay he had a right to 
calculate upon. 

Toe JUDGE ADVOCATE GENE- 
RAL (Mr. Osporne Moraay) said, he 
did not see under what part of the clause 
now under discussion the question could 
arise. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, it 
naturally arose on Olause 5 in regard to 
the calling out of the Reserves. There 
were certain Regulations in force as to 
the terms on which the Reserves were to 
be called out. 

Tue JUDGE ADVOCATE GENE- 
RAL (Mr. Ossornz Moraan) said, he 
was afraid he was not in a position to 
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answer the Question at the present 
moment. 

Str HENRY FLETCHER said, he 
should be glad if the War Office would 
tell him, before the Session closed, how 
many men of the Ist battalion of the 
Army Reserve had had notices sent to 
them, and how many men had appeared 
in answer to their names? He did not 
press for the information now, because 
it was possible that even up to the last 
day the men might be coming in. It 
was, however, an important matter for 
the country, and it certainly would very 
greatly relieve his own mind, if a state- 
ment of these facts were made, because 
he had already heard a good deal about 
the Reserve, and he had himself ex- 
pressed a fear that they would not come 
up when called on. It would, therefore, 
relieve his mind to a considerable ex- 
tent, if he were informed before the 
Recess in what manner the men had 
answered to the call. He would also 
like to put one further Question to the 
military authorities in connection with 
these matters. He should like, before 
the House rose, to have some informa- 
tion as to the number of fraudulent en- 
listments which had taken place during 
the last 12 months? That was an im- 
portant matter in connection with the 
calling out of the Reserves. He was of 
opinion that it would be ascertained that 
a great number of men belonging to 
the Army Reserve had fraudulently 
enlisted again in the Army on account 
of not being able to obtain civil em- 
ployment, and not being in a condition 
to live on the Reserve pay allowed to 
them. 

Sir ARTHUR HAYTER said, that if 
his hon. and gallant Friend the Member 
for Horsham (Sir Henry Fletcher) would 
address to him, or to the Secretary of 
State, a Question, before the House 
rose, he would be able to obtain all the 
detailed information in the possession of 
the War Office as to the manner in 
which the men had come up. Perhaps 
it would be sufficient to say now that 
they were coming up satisfactorily. A 
Report had been received from the 
Bristol district, in which it was stated 
that every man had appeared in answer 
to his name. It would not be necessary 
to move fora Return; but if his hon. 
and gallant Friend would put a Ques- 
tion later on, he (Sir Arthur Hayter) 
would be glad to answer it. 
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Tue JUDGE ADVOCATE GENE. 
RAL (Mr. Ospornz Morean) said, that 
he would endeavour to obtain the infor- 
mation before the rising of the House. 

CotonEL RUGGLES-BRISE said, he 
hoped that the calling out of the Re- 
serves at this moment would not be 
allowed to interfere with the harvest 
operations of the country. He wished to 
know if there was any objection to the 
same system being carried out now as 
was carried out at the time of the Cri- 
mean War, when those farmers who 
could not obtain a sufficient number of 
hands in their own neighbourhood to 
assist them in getting in the harvest, 
were allowed the services of the men who 
had joined the Reserves? If the neces- 
sity arose this year for any such assist- 
ance, would there be any objection to 
grant it? 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, the question 
referred to by the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman did not come before the Com- 
mittee upon the present Bill, and it 
would be better to mention the subject 
on Monday upon the Army Estimates. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 6 (Punishment of certain of- 
fences by Army Reserve men) agreed to. 


Clause 7 (Men exempt from parish 
offices, &c.). 

Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
that, under this clause, a man belonging 
to the Army Reserve was not to be 
liable to serve the office of constable, 
or any other parochial, township, or 
borough office. But it was very well 
known that Army Reserve men were 
serving in the Police Forces all over the 
country. He would, therefore, ask this 
question— Whether it was not true that 
the Army Reserve men, to a very large 
number, were now in the Metropolitan 
Police Force; and whether they had 
been called upon to join their regiments 
at once? He had heard that there were 
in the Police Force of the country a 
very large number as well as in the 
Metropolitan Police Force. Was that so 
or not? 

Tuz JUDGE ADVOCATE GENE- 
RAL (Mr. Osporne Moraay) was afraid 
that he was not in a position at present 
to answer that question. Clause 7 
merely continued the present laws—the 
30 & 31 Vict. c. 110, s. 17, and the 33 & 
84 Vict. c. 77, 8. 9. 
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Cotonet STANLEY said, his hon. 
and gallant Friend ought to be aware 
that the clause had nothing to do with 
the local Police Force. When the Re- 
serves were called out on a previous 
occasion, a difficulty arose in regard to 
the men who were serving in the Police 
Force of the country, not only in the 
Metropolis, but also in the various 
Municipal Police Forces of the country. 
Representations were made to the pub- 
lic bodies by which these men were 
employed, and there was a general 
agreement to keep open their places and 
allow these men to return to their em- 
ployment in the Police Force when their 
services were no longer required in the 
Reserve. 


Clause agreed to. 
Clauses 8 to 12, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 13 (Assembly of Parliament 
when reserve forces ordered to be called 
out on permanent service). 

Taz JUDGE ADVOCATE GENE- 
RAL (Mr. Ossorne Morean) said, he 
had stated on Saturday that this Bill 
was purely a Consolidation Bill; but he 
had forgotten to say that there was a 
new provision in the measure—namely, 
the 13th clause, which provided that 
when the Reserve Forces were ordered 
to be called out, Parliament should be 
assembled within 10 days after they 
were called out on permanent service. 
The object of that provision was to 
assimilate the law in respect to the Re- 
serves to that in force in regard to the 
Militia. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clauses 14 to 16, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 17 (Punishment for inducing 
reserve man to desert or absent him- 
self). 

THe JUDGE ADVOCATE GENE- 
RAL (Mr. Osporne Morea) said, he 
had an Amendment to propose in the 
2nd sub-section, to insert the words 
‘‘as if,” instead of ‘to,’ in line 9, 
and to strike out the words ‘in like 
manner as if such man,”’ in lines 9 and 
10. The sub-section would then read 
that— 

“Section 152 of the Army Act, 1881, shall 


apply as if a man belonging to the Army or 
ilitia Reserve were a soldier,” &c. 


The clause was intended to apply to any 
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person who, by any means whatsoever, 
procured or persuaded a man belonging 
to the Army or Militia Reserve to be 
absent without leave or to desert. 


Amendment proposed, in page 8, line 
9, leave out ‘‘to,’”’ and insert ‘as if.”’— 
(Mr. Osborne Morgan.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
whether the clause would read intelli- 
gibly if the proposed alteration were 
made ? 

Toe JUDGE ADVOCATE GENE. 
RAL (Mr. Osporne Moraan) said, the 
second Amendment must be taken in 
conjunction with the first, and then, in- 
stead of the section applying to a man 
belonging to the Army or Militia Reserve 
in like manner as if such man were a 
soldier, it would apply in any case in 
which a man belonging to the Army or 
Militia Reserve had been prevented or 
persuaded to be absent without leave or 
to desert, just as if he had been a 
soldier. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Amendment proposed, in page 8, line 
9, leave out from ‘‘ reserve’ to ‘‘ were,’ 
in line 10.—( Mr. Osborne Morgan.) 


Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Clause,” 
put, and negatived. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clauses 18 to 24, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 25 (Trial of offences). 


Tue JUDGE ADVOCATE GENE- 
RAL (Mr. Osporne Morcan) moved, in 
page 11, line 36, after the word ‘‘shall,” 
insert ‘‘ notwithstanding anything con- 
tained in any other Act.” It was pro- 
vided by the Metropolitan Police Act 
that the Court should always have power 
in any case, notwithstanding the provi- 
sions of any other Act, to fix the mini- 
mum amount of fine or term of impri- 
sonment ; and the object of the Amend- 
ment was to provide that the amount of 
fine or term of imprisonment should be 
duly observed by the Courts of Summary 
Jurisdiction, and should not be reduced 
by way of mitigation or otherwise, not- 
withstanding any provision contained 
in any other Act. 
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Amendment proposed, in page 11, 
line 36, after ‘‘ shall,’’ insert ‘‘ notwith- 
standing anything contained in any 
other Act.”—( Mr. Osborne Morgan.) 

Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
added,” put, and agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clauses 26 to 28, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 29 (Repeal of Acts). 

On the Motion of the Jupcz ApvooaTE 
GENERAL, Amendment made, in page 13, 
line 35, by inserting, at end— 

‘‘Where a proclamation has been issued, 
or any man belonging to the Army or Militia 
Reserve has been called out before the com- 
mencement of this Act, this Act shall apply 
as if such proclamation had been issued, and 
men called out in pursuance of this Act.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
House resumed. 


Bill reported, as amended, to be con- 
sidered Zo-morrow. 


MILITIA ACTS CONSOLIDATION BILL. 
(Mr. Secretary Childers, the Judge Advocate 
General, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman.) 


[Britt 123.] COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.”—( Mr. Childers.) 


CotonEL RUGGLES-BRISE said, he 
wished to call attention to a number of 
details, which showed that the Militia 
was not prospering under the newsystem. 
The experience of the last few years in 
the county of Essex seemed to show that 
the Force was not so popular as it used 
to be, and recruiting had steadily fallen 
off. The enlistments numbered 411 in 
1877, and they had since fallen as low 
as 220 in one year, and 107 in another. 
He believed, amongst other causes, this 
was due to the longer period of prior 
drill which recruits had now to undergo, 
and to ‘the fact that they were mixed 
with the older soldiers at the depot. The 
payment of 10s. per recruit having also 
been stopped, the effect was seen in the 
diminution of enlistments. The recruits 
not only lost more time than they formerly 
did, but since they had been taken out 
of the hands of the non-commissioned 
officers they were not so well treated as 
they used to be. The consequences were 
seen in applications for discharge, which 
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had risen to 60 in the year. He hoped 
that the right hon. Gentleman would 
follow Lord Cardwell in his treatment 
of the Militia, and not allow the local 
element to be disparaged. That element 
was not as readily forthcoming as it used 
to be, and the old local character of the 
Force was, therefore, not being main- 
tained. He would only add that he 
thought that the commanding officers 
should have some voice in the selection 
of the officers of their battalions. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, the present 
was simply a Consolidation Bill, and he 
had not, therefore, prepared himself with 
the necessary material to answer the re- 
marks of the hon. and gallant Member. 
He was, however, much obliged to the 
hon. and gallant Member for his sugges- 
tions, and they would be considered as 
far as practicable. The hon. and gallant 
Member had spoken as to the extent to 
which colonels of Militia battalions 
should have a voice in the selection of 
their officers. It would not be possible 
to give them the appointment of the 
officers, but he would be ready to con- 
sider whether they should not have some 
voice in the matter. 


Motion agreed to. 

Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Clauses 1 and 2 agreed to. 


PART I. 
MAINTENANCE AND GOVERNMENT. 


Clause 3 (Raising and number of 
Militia). 

GenerAL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
moved, in line 20, at the end of the 
clause, to add the words ‘and shall 
belong to some county Militia, under the 
provisions for raising the quotas of the 
several counties.’ He thought the 
Amendment would be in harmony with 
Clause 38, which made provision for the 
division of the Militia into quotas for 
service in several counties of the United 
Kingdom. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 30, after “ Parliament,” in- 
sert ‘‘and shall belong to some county Militia, 
under the provisions for raising the quotas of 
the several counties.” — (General Sir George 
Balfour.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 
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Tue JUDGE ADVOCATE GENE- 
RAL (Mr. Ossornz Moran) said, it 
would be highly inconvenient to intro- 
duce the An proposed by his hon. and 
gallant Friend in the present clause. If 
they were required at all, they would 
come much better in the 9th clause, 
which provided that every militiaman 
should a enlisted as a militiaman for 
some county, and should be appointed 
to serve in some corps of that county, or 
for some area comprising the whole or 
part of that county. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he presumed that 
the object of the clause was to enable 
Her Majesty to embody as many Militia 
as were voted by Parliament. He re- 
gretted that the Irish Militia were not 
placed on the same footing as those of 
the rest of the United Kingdom. In 
other parts of the Kingdom there were 
territorial regiments ; but in Ireland it 
seemed that Militia regiments were not 
wanted at all. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Clause agreed to. 


Clause 4 (Organization of Militia). 
Geverat Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 


moved, in page 2, line 12, after “‘ officers,” 
insert— 

“ And for attaching to such corps such staff, 
composed of officers and non-commissioned 
officers and men of the Regular Forces, for such 

eriods as may be deemed advisable for aiding 
in disciplining and training the Militia bodies.” 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tut JUDGE ADVOCATE GENE- 
RAL (Mr. Osporne Morgan) said, he 
thought that the Amendment proposed 
by his hon. and gallant Friend was quite 
unnecessary. According to the present 
system the Militia regiments belonged 
to one corps. The 2nd sub-section of 
Clause 4 made provision for the forma- 
tion of militiamen into regiments, batta- 
lions, or military bodies, either alone or 
jointly with any other part of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Forces, and also regulated the 
appointment, rank, duties, and numbers 
of the Militia officers and non-commis- 
sioned officers. If the Amendment were 
accepted, and the officers and non-com- 
missioned officers of the corps were dis- 
carded in favour of a staff composed of 
officers and non-commissioned officers 
from the Regular Forces, it would be 
necessary to have a change in the con- 
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stitution of the Militia altogether. He 
thought that Section 71 of the Army Act 
fully provided for everything his hon. 
and gallant Friend desired to meet. 





Question put, and negatived. 
Clause agreed to. 


Clause 5 (Vesting in Her Majesty of 
jurisdiction under certain’ Acts in rela- 
tion to the Militia) agreed to. 


Clause 6 (First appointments to lowest 
rank of Militia officer). 


GeneraL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
moved, in page 3, line 12, after ‘‘ man- 
ner,’’ insert— 

“Provided the person or persons fulfil all 
the conditions prescribed by a Secretary of 
State, as to age, physical fitness, and educational 
qualifications.” 

Question proposed ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tue JUDGE ADVOCATE GENE- 
RAL (Mr. Ospornz Moraan) said, he 
would accept that Amendment with a 
slight alteration. He proposed to leave 
out the requirement that the conditions 
should be prescribed by a Secretary of 
State. 

GeveraL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, he would accept the alteration. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 12, after “manner,” insert 
the words “ provided the person or persons fulfil 
all the prescribed conditions, as to age, physical 
fitness, and educational qualifications.”—({ Mr. 
Osborne Morgan.) 

Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, agreed fo. 


Clause 7 (Permanent staff). 


GenEraL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, he proposed to add at the end of 
this clause an Amendment specifying 
that ‘‘ all regulations providing for the 
duties, ranking, and position of such staff, 
shall be prescribed by a Secretary of 
State.” 

Tue JUDGE ADVOCATE GENE- 
RAL (Mr. Ospornze Morean) said, ho 
proposed to omit Clause 7 altogether. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That 
Clause 7 be struck out of the Bill,” put, 
and agreed to. 
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VoLtunTARY ENLISTMENT. 


Clause 8 (Raising of men by voluntary 
enlistment) agreed to. 


Clause 9 (Enlistment, term of service, 
and re-engagement) agreed to. 


Clause 10 (Application to Militia re- 
cruits of certain enlistment sections of 
44 and 45 Victoria, c. 58). 


GenERAL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
moved, in page 4, line 40, after ‘ by,” 
insert— 

“ Or by any lieutenant or deputy lieutenant of 
any county in the United Kingdom, or by any 
justice of the peace, or by.” 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tuz JUDGE ADVOCATE GENE- 
RAL (Mr. OsporneE Moraan) said, the 
words ‘‘ justice of the peace” were un- 
necessary, because all Justices of the 
Peace could enlist a recruit at the present 
moment. Indeed, he thought it hardly 
necessary to insert the Amendment at 
all, because he believed that, as a mat- 
ter of fact, every Lord Lieutenant and 
Deputy Lieutenant was a magistrate. 

GenerAL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, the right hon. Gentleman was mis- 
taken ; it was not so. 

Tux JUDGE ADVOCATE GENE- 
RAL (Mr. Osporne Morcan) remarked, 
that if that was so, he should be happy 
to accept the Amendment so far as the 
words ‘‘ lieutenant or deputy lieutenant 
in the United Kingdom” were con- 
cerned. 

GzeneraL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, he had no objection to strike out 
the words “or by any justice of the 
peace.” 


Amendment proposed to said proposed 
Amendment, after ‘‘ kingdom,” leave 
out ‘‘ or by any justice of the peace.””— 
(General Sir George Balfour.) 


Question, ‘“ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the proposed 
Amendment,” put, and negatived. 


Amendment, as amended, agreed to. 


Tut JUDGE ADVOCATE GENE- 
RAL (Mr. Ossornz Moraan) said, the 
adoption of the Amendment would ne- 
cessitate a consequential Amendment in 
the same section of the same clause. In 
page 5, line 3, it would be necessary to 
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leave out the word ‘‘an,” in order to 
insert the words ‘lieutenant, deputy 
lieutenant, or.”’ 


Amendment proposed, in page 5, line 
8, leave out ‘‘an,’? and insert ‘“ lieu- 
tenant, deputy lieutenant, or.’’—(r. 
Osborne Morgan.) 


Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 11 (Enlistment of men dis- 
charged with disgrace. from Army or 
Navy, or contrary to rules) agreed to. 


Clause 12 (Enlistment of militiamen 
in regular forces) agreed to. 


PART III. 
GENERAL Provisions. 
Clause 13 (Area of service of Militia), 
GeneraL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 


moved, in page 6, line 24, after ‘‘ part,” 
insert— 

‘¢ And such volunteers from the Militia shall 
be formed into separate battalions and com- 
panies, and provided with such staff of officersand 
men of the Regular Forces as may be prescribed 
by a Secretary of State, or may be attached to 
and form part for the time of such corps of the 
Regular Forces under regulations as may be 
issued by any officers to whom Her Majesty 
may, by the advice of a Secretary of State, 
delegate powers.” 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Sir ARTHUR HAYTER said, it was 
impossible for the Government to accept 
this Amendment. In point of fact, it was 
altogether contrary to the whole spirit 
of the clause. The clause, as it stood, 
re-enacted the existing law under the 
38 & 39 Vict. c. 68. ss. 49 & 50, 
and empowered Her Majesty, if she 
thought fit, to employ the Militia in the 
Channel Islands, the Isle of Man, Malta, 
and Gibraltar, but only when a volun- 
tary offer of service was made. What 
the hon. and gallant Member now pro- 
posed was that the Militia should be 
allowed to volunteer and form separate 
corps of Volunteers to be attached to, 
and form part of, the Regular Forces, 
being officered by officers of the Regu- 
lar Army. That would be altogether 
contrary to the present system. It would 
create a special corps of Volunteers, and 
entirely alterthe existing law. Norwould 
it prove very effective, because, as a rule, 
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militiamen desired to serve with their 
own bodies, under their own officers. 
For these reasons, he felt bound to 
oppose the Amendment. 

ENERAL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, that it was part of the old system 
to allow volunteers from the Militia to 
serve with the Regular Army. He be- 
lieved that it would be found that in 
1756, when the present system of Militia 
came in force, such a practice was in 
existence. At the same time, if the Go- 
vernment did not think it desirable to 
insert the Amendment, he would not 
- press it upon them, but would withdraw 

it 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause agreed to. 


Clause 14 (Oath of allegiance of mili- 
tiaman) agreed to. 


Clause 15 (Preliminary training of 
Militia recruits). 

GenERAL Str GEORGE BALFOUR 
moved, in page 6, line 39, insert— 

“ And may be trained by such staff of offi- 
cers and men of the Regular Forces or of the 
Militia, as may be prescribed.’’ 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tae JUDGE ADVOCATE GENE- 
RAL (Mr. Ospornz Morean) said, he 
would accept the Amendment; but it 
would be necessary to insert after “‘ offi- 
cers,” the words ‘‘ non-commissioned 
officers.” 

GenerAL Sin GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, he accepted the proposed altera- 
tion. 

Amendment proposed to said pro- 
posed Amendment, to insert after “‘ offi- 
cers,” ‘‘ non-commissioned officers.’ — 
(Mr. Osborne Morgan.) 

Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,’ put, and agreed to. 


Amendment, as amended, agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clauses 16 to 25, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 26 (Punishment for inducing 
militiaman to desert or absent himself). 

Tut JUDGE ADVOCATE GENE- 
RAL (Mr. Ossorne Morgan) said, he 
had an Amendment to propose in this 
clause similar to the one which he had 
already explained in dealing with the 


Sir Arthur Tayter 
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corresponding clause of the Reserve 
Forces Consolidation Bill. He proposed, 
in page 10, line 39, to leave out “ to,” 
and insert “ as if.”’ 

Question, ‘‘ That the word ‘ to’ stand 
part of the Clause,” put, and negatived. 


Question, ‘‘That the words ‘as if’ 
be there inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


On the Motion of The Jupcre Apvo- 
caTE GENERAL, Amendment made, in 
page 10, line 39, by leaving out the 
words ‘‘in like manner as if such mi- 
litiaman.”’ 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 27 (Fraudulent enlistment, or 
false answer of militiaman) agreed to. 


Clause 28 (Liability of deserter, ab- 
sentee, or fraudulent enlister to further 
service). 

On the Motion of The Jupez Apvo- 
CATE GENERAL, Amendment made, in 
page 12, line 11, after ‘ deserter,” by 
inserting ‘‘ or absentee without leave.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 29 (Record of illegal absence 
of militiaman) agreed to. 


Clause 30 (Appointment of lieuten- 
ants of counties) agreed to. 


Clause 31 (Appointment, approval, 
and removal of deputy lieutenants). 

Genera, Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
moved, in page 13, line 26, after ‘‘ Act,” 
insert— 

“ And a Return of all persons by name who 
have been appointed deputy lieutenants or have 
ceased, shall be annually laid before Parlia- 
ment, made up to thirty-first December, within 
ten days after Parliament meets.” 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tut JUDGE ADVOCATE GENE- 
RAL (Mr. Osporne Moraan) said, he 
kad no objection to the Amendment. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clauses 32 to 42, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 43 (Trial of offences and re- 
covery and application of fines under 
Militia Acts). 

On the Motion of The Jupez Apvo- 
caTE GENERAL, Amendment made, in 
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serting ‘‘ notwithstanding anything in 
any other Act contained.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Remaining clauses agreed to. 
House resumed. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered Zo-morrow. 


SUPPLY.—COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


SOUTH AFRICA (NATAL)—NATIVE 
SUBJECTS OF THE CROWN. 


RESOLUTION. 


Str GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
rose to call attention to the recent de- 
spatches of the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies regarding responsible govern- 
ment in Natal with special reference to 
the policy pursued towards the Native 
subjects of the British Crown in South 
Africa, and to move for Papers on the 
subject. He was anxious that Great 
Britain should occupy the South rather 
than the North of Africa, yet we had 
practically no power over the South 
African Colonies, which might at any time 
decide to proclaim themselves indepen- 
dent. He had had his Motion on the 
Paper for a long time, and the importance 
of it had now to a certain extent died out, 
as the Colony of Natal had shown its in- 
disposition to accept responsible govern- 
ment in the terms in which it was offered 
by Her Majesty’s Government; but the 
fact remained, nevertheless, that Her 
Majesty’s Government did absolutely 
propose to make over to a body of Colo- 
nists, variously estimated at from 20,000 
to 30,000, the rule and dominion over 
400,000 black Natives of the territory. 
No opportunity would be given to the 
Natives, or to the British Parliament, to 
express any opinion beforehand as to 
the justice or propriety of a proceeding 
which embraced the fortunes, not only 
of these immediate 400,000, but to a 
large extent of the hundreds of thou- 
sands of Natives beyond the border, who, 
unlike the Maoris, rather increased in 
number and vitality than succumbed to 
the White man. He was not one of the 
“Rule Britannia’ school. He was in 
no degree in favour of extending our 
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Empire; but he felt that we must exer- 
cise great care and great consideration 
before we withdrew from an Empire and 
a rule which we had already exercised, 
and it was in that sense that his mind 
had been a good deal exercised in re- 
gard to the policy which successive Go- 
vernments of Her Majesty seemed to be 
bent on carrying out in South Africa. It 
seemed to him that the Natives of South 
Africa, who were now subjects of the 
British Crown, had a very strong case 
indeed for the continuance of the protec- 
tion which had hitherto been accorded 
to them. It was unfortunately the case 
that where the mercantile interests of 
these islands were concerned, the people 
were much more disposed to take strong 
views with regerd to empire than to 
strictly observe the principles of faith 
and honour. This mode of conduct was 
strikingly displayed in our treatment of 
the Basutos, who had given up their in- 
dependence on condition of being pro- 
tected, and were then, without any con- 
sultation of their wishes, handed over 
to the Government of a Colony. He 
was in favour of retaining British con- 
trol over the Native States of South 
Africa on various grounds. These Na- 
tives had already been receiving the 
protection of the British Crown, and in 
justice that protection could not sud- 
denly be withdrawn. This policy might 
impose certain burdens on this country ; 
but they would not be great, as, with 
the exception of the Zulus, the Natives 
were peaceable and docile, and the fur- 
ther one went into the interior the more 
peaceable they were. To afford this 
protection contingents from the Sikhs, 
Afghans, Beluochees, and other Indian 
troops might be employed. The climate 
would suit them ; it would enable British 
troops to be employed elsewhere, which, 
owing to the smallness of the Army, 
would be an advantage, and a larger 
Indian force might be maintained, with- 
out keeping too many Indian soldiers in 
India. The South African Natives, when 
civilized, were a peaceful, hard-working 
people, quite capable of becoming good 
subjects, and especially capable of be- 
coming good Christians. Further, it 
would be for all parties better that, 
under English guidance, these Colonies 
should eventually become English-speak- 
ing Colonies than Dutch-speaking Colo- 
nies, in some respects antagonistic to us. 
The more this subject was discussed, the 
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more was he convinced that while our 
highway to India through tle Suez 
Canal was very useful in time of peace, 
our real resource, in a time of difficulty 
and war, was the route by the Cape, and 
it was, therefore, of the utmost import- 
ance that we should maintain our hold 
on the South African Colonies. He 
begged to move the Resolution of which 
he had given Notice. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word ‘‘ That ’’ to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words “ an 
humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, 
praying Her Majesty that She will be graciously 
pleased to give directions that there be laid be- 
fore this House, further Papers relating to the 
policy pursued by the Government of Natal 
towards the Native subjects of the British 
Crown,”—(Sir George Campbell) 


—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.’’ 


Sir HENRY HOLLAND said, he 
desired to point out that, although the 
hon. Member for Kirkcaldy (Sir George 
Campbell) began by admitting that the 
time for bringing forward his Resolution 
had passed, as the Colony of Natal had 
recently declined to accept responsible 
government, yet he had managed to 
bring into his speech a variety of sub- 
jects, and had stated views as to the 
proper mode of dealing with the Natives 
in South Africa, in which he (Sir Henry 
Holland) hoped very few Members would 
be found to concur. The hon. Member 
had not hesitated to declare that this 
country ought to take under its direct 
protection and care all the Nativesoutside 
the Colonies. This was a very sweeping 
proposal; and the way in which it was 
to be worked out, if he had rightly 
understood the hon. Member, was most 
extraordinary. First, he proposed to 
flood the poor Natives with Sikhs, Beloo- 
chistanees, and other Indian troops; 
secondly, to make the Natives pay all the 
expenses, so that this country should not 
be mulcted ; and, thirdly, to make them 
all Christians. The question how to deal 
with Natives outside the Colonial fron- 
tiers was grave enough; but it could 
hardly be disposed of in this off-hand 
manner. Then, as regarded Natives 
within our Colonies, the hon. Member 
said he would not go into detail; and it 
was fortunate he did not, for it would 
have been very difficult for him to show 
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from the correspondence that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government were prepared to 
hand over the absolute government of 
the Natives to the Colonists upon their 
acceptance of responsible government. 
He (Sir Henry Holland) should be very 
much surprised if hon. Members on the 
Government Bench assented to this view. 
In truth, the very reverse was the fact, 
for the Government made it an express 
condition that all legislation affecting the 
Natives should be subject to the conside- 
ration and,.if necessary,veto of the Home 
Government. But he (Sir Henry Hol- 
land) had interfered in the debate mainly 
to protest against it being thought, as 
the hon. Member seemed to think, that 
the Natives were now unfairly treated 
and oppressed by the Colonists. The 
hon. Member had drawn a contrast in 
this respect between the Cape Oolony 
and Natal in favour of the former. He 
(Sir Henry Holland), while contending 
that the Natives in the Cape Colony were 
well treated, was satisfied that they were 
not less well treated in Natal. During 
all the time that Sir Theophilus Shep- 
stone managed Native affairs the greatest 
consideration was shown to them; and 
he asserted, from his experience at the 
Colonial Office, that, as a rule, the 
Natives were well satisfied and content. 
The best proof of this was, that during 
all the time when there was so much 
disturbance in Zululand, and elsewhere 
outside the Colonial frontiers, the Na- 
tives within the borders remained quiet, 
and, indeed, supported the Colonial 
cause. And, as a further proof, he would 
point to their increase of numbers, and 
to their increasing wealth and prosperity, 
and generally improved condition. These 
were facts, and he had thought it only 
due to the Colonists to rise in his place 
and defend them against attacks of this 
kind. There were no grounds for as- 
suming that the case would be different 
if they had responsible government; 
but, if they were so inclined, the Home 
Government had reserved a power to 
interfere. 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY said, that 
during the 10 or 15 minutes his hon. 
Friend the Member for Kirkcaldy had 
addressed the House, he had managed 
to introduce more new ideas, more aver- 
age questions, and more involved and 
insoluble problems than he had ever 
heard in one speech before. The ques- 
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Army, of the Constitutional rights of 
interposition, of the general question 
of Colonial Government, he would, with 
the hon. Member’s permission, pass by. 
With respect to Natal, that Colony was 
quite an exception among our Colonies. 
It enjoyed a representative system of its 
own to a certain extent, but had not full 
responsibility. His hon. Friend was 
perfectly right in saying that the ques- 
tion of full, responsible, representative 
institutions was not the pressing ques- 
tion. He begged distinctly to express his 
agreement with his hon. Friend opposite 
(Sir Henry Holland) as to the conduct of 
the Colonists to the Natives. There was, 
no doubt, great temptation to a certain 
class among the Colonists to trespass on 
the rights of the Natives. But he was 
convinced that the great body of the 
Colonists did not do so. He wished to 
tell his hon. Friend that there was no 
such thing as a particular territory oc- 
cupied by the Natives, while the rest 
was given up to the Colonists. The 
Natives and Whites freely intermingled 
with each other, and were on the best 
terms. Lord Kimberley, in his recent 
despatch on the question of responsible 
self-government in the Colony, had dwelt 
on the importance of securing the rights 
of the Natives in their locations. These 
‘‘ locations”’ were a very different thing 
from a territory. They were lands vested 
in trustees for the good of the Natives, 
and Lord Kimberley desired to see the 
Natives secured in the enjoyment of 
them. There could be no doubt that, if 
the offer of self-government had been 
accepted by the people of Natal, the 
Colonial Office would have taken care 
that the provisions hitherto made for the 
protection and prosperity of the Native 
population should be secured to them by 
legislative enactment. The Basuto Ques- 
tion was entirely distinct. After the 
receipt of Lord Kimberley’s despatch, 
the Colonial Assembly was dissolved in 
order to obtain the opinion of the people 
by afresh election on the questions sub- 
mitted to them by that despatch. No 
official information or Papers had been 
received, and for the present he could 
say no more on the subject. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL said, that 
as there were no Papers to give, he 
would, of course, withdraw his Motion. 
He wished to explain, however, that he 
in no degree charged the people or the 








Government of Natal with oppressing 
the Natives. 

Mr. O'DONNELL said, he thought 
the hon. Member for Kirkcaldy did well 
to keep a sharp look-out on the treat- 
ment of the Natives of South Africa. 
When the South Africa Bill was under 
discussion, he (Mr. O’Donnell) had suc- 
ceeded in passing an Amendment, the 
effect of which had been described in 
the statement that Natal was forbidden 
to annex anything. The Bill had been 
virtually dropped, and after five years 
the Government had recognized that the 
Irish Members were fully justified in the 
26 hours’ vehement opposition which 
they offered to it. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Main Question again proposed, ‘‘ That 
Mr. Speaker do now,leave the Chair.” 


PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO- 
PERTY (IRELAND) ACT, 1881 — 
RELEASE OF PERSONS DETAINED 
UNDER THE ACT. 

OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. SEXTON said, that in accord- 
ance with the Forms of the House, and 
after what had just taken place, he was 
precluded from moving the Resolution 
with regard to the circumstances con- 
nected with the present administration 
of the Protection of Person and Pro- 
perty (Ireland) Act; but he thought he 
might usefully occupy the attention of 
the House in calling attention to the 
subject connected with the adminis- 
tration of the Act of last year. He pro- 
mised to keep well within the terms of 
his Motion whilst he endeavoured to 
press on the Government one or two 
aspects of the case, with the view of 
inducing them to put a stop to coercion 
by the infliction of punishment upon 
innocent persons. On the Ist July last 
he saw by the Returns that there were 
186 persons still in prison under that 
Act, and he did not think that since that 
time the number had been very much 
diminished, and if he said there were at 
present 150 persons still there, he was 
well within the mark. These might be 
divided into two classes—those who 
were suspected of personal complicity in 
crime, and those who were not so sus- 
pected ; and even in regard to the former 
class, he thought the time had come 
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when they should be set at liberty. The 
Protection of Person and Property Act 
was passed on the plea that the Govern- 
ment knew who were the guilty men, 
and that they would be put on their 
trial but for two circumstances—first, 
that witnesses were afraid to come for- 
ward to give evidence; and, secondly, 
that juries were unwilling to convict. 
He contended that the Coercion Act of 
the present year removed these grounds 
for passing the Act. The law now 
afforded ample security against intimi- 
dation of every kind, while Government 
officials were empowered to conduct 
trials without the intervention of a jury. 
With regard to those ‘‘ suspects” who 
were notaccusediof complicity with crime, 
there were still 60 of them in prison ; 
and he based the case for their release 
upon the statement made by the Prime 
Minister, on the 2nd of May, that the 
list of ‘‘suspects” would be examined im- 
mediately, as the Irish Members under- 
stood, with a view to the release of all 
who were not suspected of personal 
complicity with crime. Three Irish Mem- 
bers,were released, but 60 ‘‘suspects”’ of 
the class in question were still in prison. 
Why had they not been released? If 
they had been brought before the Sum- 
mary Courts established by the Coercion 
Act, the whole, or nearly the whole, of 
them would ere now have served out the 
full period of the maximum sentences 
which such Courts might have passed 
upon them. The Chief Secretary had 
assured him that he would consider the 
propriety of releasing these men when 
the time for harvest operations had 
arrived. Harvest operations were now 
going on, and yet the men were in prison. 
One whose case he had repeatedly men- 
tioned was a young man with an aged 
father, who stood much in need of the 
son’s help. More influential persons who 
had been arrested at the same time had 
long been set at liberty, and from these 
anomalies the Act appeared to be ad- 
ministered in a random and zig-zag 
fashion. There were cases in which 
farms were left in charge of the pri- 
soners’ wives and female relatives, to 
the great detriment of the families’ in- 
terests. The further imprisonment of 
these men could not apparently serve 
any other purpose than vindictiveness. 
The Coercion Act would expire on the 
30th of September, and to keep all the 
‘‘suspects”” in prison until that day and 
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release them all at once would not have 
a salutary effect upon an imaginative 
and warm-hearted people. The Execu- 
tive ought to show a little graciousness 
in dealing with such a people, and 
ought not to act the part of political 
Shylocks by keeping these men in prison 
till the last moment the Protection Act 
would allow. They might fairly let 
them out in the present month. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, that the hon. 
Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) had made 
two counts against the Government, upon 
which there was a good deal to say from 
the points of view of strict logic and prac- 
tical reason ; but there were two or three 
considerations which required to be re- 
membered in judging the charge brought 
against the present policy of the Govern- 
mentin Ireland. The first count was that 
of putting persons into prison under the 
Protection Act when the Government 
were armed with a very powerful Crimes 
Prevention Act The hon. Member would 
believe him, he hoped, when he said that 
one of the features of the Crimes Preven- 
tion Bill which commended that measure 
to himself was that it would enable the 
Government to dispense with a species 
of legislation which might have a tem- 
porary effect, but could not have a per- 
manent one in maintaining law and 
order. But the operation of the Act 
must necessarily be slow. That Act, he 
believed, would do a great deal to in- 
crease the confidence of witnesses in 
giving their testimony; but it would 
accomplish that purpose siowly, be- 
cause some convictions of criminals 
must take place the justice of which 
would commend themselves to the gene- 
ral population before that. population, 
unaccustomed now to convictions in 
agrarian cases, could feel that punish- 
ment followed crime. When convictions 
of that kind had been obtained, he had 
no doubt that evidence would slowly but 
steadily be coming forward. They knew 
well, however, from experience, that such 
a condition of things had not yet arrived. 
Since Lord Spencer had come into Office 
about 50 persons had been put in prison 
under the Protection Act ; but from what 
districts and under what circumstances 
had they been imprisoned ? He believed 
that no person had been imprisoned under 
the Protection Act by Lord Spencer for 
intimidating or “‘Boycotting.”’ Thirty-five 
of those 50 ‘‘suspects”’ were from Gal- 
way and the neighbourhood of those ter- 
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and England. Eleven were from Dublin ; 
but these were put in prison in conse- 
quence of, and in connection with, the 
recent murders there, which were con- 
nected with the Fenian Society. Three 
were from the County Cavan; but they 
were arrested distinctly and avowedly on 
account of a very serious outrage com- 
mitted on aman named Trimble. One 
was from Sligo, and, though he did not 
know that case very well, he believed the 
arrest was on suspicion of having taken 
part in an unlawful assembly. 

Mr. SEXTON: Was he the man 
arrested on the old warrant ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Yes. Hon. 
Members might say that 35 was a large 
number to have arrested, even in con- 
nection with terrible offences like the 
murder near Loughrea; but the real 
cause of the arrests having been so 
numerous was that an unhealthy state 
of society existed in that district with 
which any Government would have been 
unable to cope without them, even under 
the more potent weapons provided by 
the Prevention of Crime Act. He allowed 
that when the Protection Act expired 
these men would have to be released. He 
allowed that whatever crimes might be 
committed they could not, after the 30th 
September, put any person into prison 
on suspicion. He disliked extremely to 
have to stand up there and appear to 
account for imprisonments which he 
was responsible for, but the reasons for 
which he could not give. He looked 
forward with pleasure to the time when 
he should be free from the responsi- 
bility of detaining men for reasons 
which he could not state publicly, and 
when none would be imprisoned except 
after conviction by a judicial tribunal. 
But he could not think that any legiti- 
mate charge could be brought against the 
Irish Government, because in the transi- 
tory state of society before the effects of 
a terrible social plague had vanished, 
and beforethe country had become accus- 
tomed to that healthier mode of punish- 
ment provided under the Prevention of 
Crime Act, Earl Spencer had thought it 
necessary, during an interval of two or 
three months, to make arrests which 
were absolutely necessary for the preser- 
vation of human life. The second part 
of the hon. Gentleman’s remarks referred 
to persons who were still in prison on 
account of suspicion of intimidation. 
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The hon. Gentleman. had refe 
speech made by the right hon. 
man at the head of the Administra 
and had fairly summarized the promisé 
which the right hon. Gentleman gave 
regarding the release of ceriain ‘‘ sus- 
pects”? in prison when that speech was 
delivered. The hon. Gentleman said 
that the Government had been tardy in 
fulfilling their promise. They would 
admit, with regard to the first part 
of the right hon. Gentleman’s promise, 
that he at once proceeded to enlarge 
the three Members of Parliament. He 
did so because he was thoroughly con- 
vinced that their being out of prison 
would not be in any sense to the danger 
or disadvantage of the community at 
large, but that it would be to its profit. 
The right hon. Gentleman’s course of 
conduct had been absolutely justified by 
the facts. It was impossible for anyone 
to say that any evil had resulted from 
the enlargement of the hon. Member for 
Cork (Mr. Parnell) and his Friends. 
Their release had caused the addition of 
three Members to the House who had 
given valuable assistance during an im- 
portant portion of their proceedings. 
At the time Earl Spencer came into 
power there were about 255 persons in 
prison on suspicion of the lighter crimes 
known to the Protection Act. The hon. 
Member for Sligo, whose figures were 
almost always accurate, told them that 
the number now in prison on account of 
those lighter crimes was 60, and he be- 
lieved the exact number was 55. The 
enlargement in three months of no less 
than 200 persons suspected of those 
offences was a large instalment of the 
fulfilment of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
promise. His promise was that the cases 
of those persons should be considered, 
with 4 view to their enlargement, if it 
would not be dangerous to the peace of 
the country. Wherever the Lord Lieu- 
tenant had been able to come to a conclu- 
sion that the enlargement of these people 
would be as innocuous, or nearly as in- 
nocuous, as the enlargement of the hon. 
Member for Cork and his Friends, His 
Excellency had released them. The 50 
persons who remained in prison were 
probably persons whose dangerous cha- 
racter certainly was of a much deeper 
class than that of the 200 who had been 
already dismissed. But the Government 
most certainly did attach great weight to 
the considerations put forward by the 
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hon. Member for Sligo. It was not in- 
tended, however, that there should be a 
general gaol delivery on the 30th of 
September, when the Protection Act would 
expire. He was thankful to say—and 
it was impossible to imagine any subject 
which could give greater pleasure to those 
who now sat upon the Treasury Benches 
—that thediminution in outrages, though 
not as rapid as could be wished, was, 
perhape, as rapid as could reasonably be 

oped. Every month the outrages de- 
creased in number by about 80, and since 
the terrible series of murders that had 
disheartened the country a few months 
ago, they had decreased in gravity and 
importance as well asnumerically. The 
diminution had gone on steadily during 
the last four months, and that was more 
than could be said of any other equal 
period since the passing of the Act. It 
was in the hope that the Prevention of 
Crime Act was now beginning to work 
in the manner desired, and in the hope 
that measures much more agreeable 
than the Coercion Act to the Government 
were beginning to have a good effect, 


and that the spirit of sympathy with | p 


Ireland which actuated the men who 
were now carrying on the government 
in Ireland—in Ireland itself—had begun 
to tell upon the people at large, that he 
looked forward with the belief that in 
the earlier part of the next two months 
they might see that work which the hon. 
Member for Sligo was constantly urging 
them to hasten—namely, letting out 
those persons whose presence in their dis- 
trict would not be absolutely and imme- 
diately dangerous to life and order— 
brought to something very like com- 
letion. 

Mr. REDMOND said, that if any- 
thing could remove the irritation felt 
from the operation of the Coercion. Act, 
it was beyond question the conciliatory 
speeches of the right hon. Gentleman 
who had just sat down, which had done 
very good service in that direction. They 
noticed with pleasure the great contrast 
between his tone and that of the right 
hon. Member for Bradford (Mr. W. E. 
Forster) ; and he (Mr. Redmond) would 
not be speaking honestly if he did not 
express the great gratification with which 
he had listened to the manner in which 
the present Chief Secretary approached 
irritating and perplexing questions. But 
he wished to point out to the right hon. 
Gentleman that his very encouraging 
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statement regarding the diminution of 
crime was a very significant fact in sup- 
port of the argument of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Sligo (Mr. Sexton). It appeared 
that the release of the ‘‘ suspects” was 
followed by a diminution of outrages; 
but that was exactly what the Irish 
Members had always prophesied ; their 
contention having been from the very 
first that the men who were imprisoned 
as ‘“‘suspects’’ were, in fact, the best 
guarantees for the peace and order of 
their respective districts. The release 
of 200 prisoners was, of course, an in- 
stalment of what the Prime Minister had 
promised ; and it now only remained for 
the Government to prove their sincerity 
by ordering the release of the compara- 
tively few remaining ‘‘ suspects.” 

Mr. HEALY said, he would remind 
the Prime Minister that in announcing 
the release of the three imprisoned Mem- 
bers of Parliament on May 2, he had 
said that— 


“The list of persons similarly imprisoned 
will be carefully examined further, with a view 
to the release, in accordance with like princi- 
les and considerations, of all persons who are 
not believed to be associated with the commis- 
sion of crime.’’—[3 Hansard, cclxviii. 1967.] 


That was the promise of the right hon. 
Gentleman, which had not yet been com- 
pletely fulfilled. Coercion, however, was 
defended on ever-varying grounds, and 
the present excuse was that the “ sus- 
pects” still in prison were persons dan- 
gerous to the peace of their localities. 
That was the opinion, not of the Govern- 
ment, but of the local Sub-Inspector. 
Warrants were issued upon one ground, 
and the men were kept in prison upon 
another. He recognized, in common 
with his hon. Friend who had last spoken, 
the perfectly good spirit with which the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
approached Irish questions. He did not 
admit, however, that the law was ad- 
ministered in that spirit of sympathy 
with Ireland which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman alleged. He protested against 
the cant about benevolence-in dealing 
with Ireland. It was just like the bene- 
volence of the hangman who, when he 
had pinioned you, adjusted the rope 
round your neck, and, drawing the black 
cap over your head, shook hands with 
you. If the Government wished to keep 
Ireland down, they should do it ; but let 
there be no more cant of that kind. 
They had been told that the Lord Lieu- 
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tenant had arrested only 50 persons. 
Well, he had arrested 35 in connection 
with the Galway murder, and 11 in con- 
nection with the murder in Dublin, and 
shut them up in prison for three or four 
months—for they must be released at 
the end of September. It was not wise 
to put men charged with such crimes into 
gaol for so shorta time. If these men 
belonged to secret societies, of course 
they would endeavour to gain recruits 
among the “‘ suspects” from all parts of 
the country who were in prison with 
them. In fact, the Government had set 
up schools of art, national academies, to 
enable these men the better to indoe- 
trinate others with their own ideas at 
the public expense. The Galway mur- 
der was committed on Thursday, Mr. 
Clifford Lloyd appeared in Loughrea on 
Friday, and by the following Sunday 35 
men were sent to gaol on his warrant. 
In fact, Mr. Clifford Lloyd was the most 
powerful man in Ireland. He did the 
acts, and the Government had to sustain 
him in what he did. It was through 
him that they committed the blunder of 
putting a priest in prison. Mr. Clifford 
Lloyd sent up the name of Eugene 
Sheehy, omitting the word ‘ Rev. ;” 
and so the Government, without know- 
ing that he was a priest, arrested and 
put him in prison. A person named 
Starkey, whom he had seen in Court the 
other day, swept the Millstreet district 
of 60 men on the information of Connell, 
the informer. The diminution of crime 
was to be attributed, not to the Preven- 
tion of Crime Act, but to the Arrears Bill 
and the changes that had taken place in 
the personel of the Government of Ire- 
land. Though the right hon. Gentleman 
rejoiced that the Prevention of Crime 
Act was about to lapse, he was glad to 
take advantage of it afterall. But if 
the Coercion Act was effective, why make 
use of the other Act, which would expire 
so soon? He advised the Government 
to acknowledge that the Coercion Act 
had been a failure, and leave it to be re- 
membered solely in connection with the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster). The 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Trevelyan) 
said that they would not have a general 
gaol delivery on the 30th of September. 
No; the English were too great hypo- 
crites for that. About the 20th of Sep- 
tember the Lord Lieutenant would take 
thought and dribble out the prisoners 
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one by one, so that public attention 
might not be excited. As they had a 
Coercion Act, let the Government use it, 
and let them temper their severity with 
a little justice. 


LAW AND POLICE (ENGLAND)—INSE- 
CURITY OF LIFE AND PROPERTY. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON, who 
had given Notice that he would call the 
attention of the House to the insecurity 
of life and property in England ; to the 
extraordinary precautions lately found 
necessary for the protection both of pub- 
lic and private individuals ; to the dan- 
gers to which public buildings are now 
exposed; to the publication in London 
of a revolutionary journal; and to the 
growth of secret societies ; and to move— 

“That the existence of associations in the 
United Kingdom, organised for the purpose of 
carrying out political designs by unlawful means, 
demands the most serious and prompt considera- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government,” 
said, there seemed to be some desire to 
divert public attention from the great 
importance of the subject ; but, however 
much it might be for the advantage of 
any Department to represent matters as 
progressing smoothly, there could be no 
doubt that the public advantage was 
best served by a full knowledge of the 
facts of the case. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON, re- 
suming, said, he would compare the six 
months at the opening of last year with 
the last six weeks of the present year ; 
and it would be found that, so far from 
the country having become less subject 
to these alarms, the contrary was the 
fact. In the opening of the year 1881, 
there were rumours of a Fenian attack, 
and orders were sent to the Volunteers 
to look to their stores of arms and am- 
munition, and the same instructions were 
also sent to some of the depots. How 
true those alarms were was proved by 
the explosion at the Salford Barracks, 
when a large section of them was blown 
down, and by the tremendous incendiary 
fire at Plaistow, which destroyed £500,000 
worth of property ; while in March, May, 
June, and July almost equally serious 
attempts were made on public and pri- 
vate property. Grave as were the out- 
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rages which were then committed, at 
that very moment special precautions 
were deemed necessary at Chelsea and 
Wellington Barracks, at Devonport, 
Chatham, Croydon, and at Richmond, 
in Yorkshire ; Zhe Times Office was under 
special police protection ; at Clerkenwell 
there was a large supply of arms kept; 
The Fretheit was still published, not with- 
standing repeated prosecutions; and to- 
day, at the trial of the man Walsh, at 
the Central Criminal Court, elaborate 
precautions were considered desirable, 
policemen going about with revolvers 
in their pockets. The Premier, in his 
movements in London and in the country, 
was carefully guarded by the police. 
That meant that a certain number of 
persons were watching for an opportu- 
nity to make an attack upon him. He 
had shown that the secret societies 
existed, that they were dangerous to life 
and property, and that they extended 
allover England. They had a common 
origin and a common action. They were 
not of sudden growth. They took a long 
time to get established, but when once 
established they were very difficult to 
root out. No truer words were ever 
spoken than those spoken by the late 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
(Mr. John Bright) the other day, when 
he said that secret societies were now 
the most living and dominant mischief 
in Ireland. Of course, they were now, 
but they were not three years ago. The 
Government endeavoured to counter- 
work secret societies by secret agencies 
of their own, whereas in public they 
often gave encouragement to secret so- 
cieties. Many Gentlemen would not now 
be Members of that House were it not 
for the heavy Socialistic vote thrown at 
the last Election, and there was a not 
unnatural reluctance on their part to 
offend those who controlled or influenced 
that vote. Words supposed to have been 
spoken by the Prime Minister had given 
encouragement to these secret societies. 
It was an idea very widely spread that 
the Prime Minister had somewhere inti- 
mated that a murder in Manchester and 
an explosion in the heart of the Metro- 

olis had brought theoretical opinions 
into the sphere of practical politics. That 
outrageous sentiment had assisted secret 
societies, and had encouraged people to 
join them. What secret societies wanted 
was exactly to bring theoretical opinions 
into the sphere of practical politics. 


Ur. Stanley Leighton 
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When the Prime Minister stated the 
means by which theoretical opinions 
could be brought into the sphere of 
practical politics, was it likely that per- 
verse men would neglect using those 
means? There was another piece of 
advice which was supposed to have been 
given by the late Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster—that if our rulers 
were sufficiently alarmed they would 
yield. It might be said that the right 
hon. Gentleman meant moral means of 
alarming ; but the question what were 
moral means and what were immoral 
means depended upon the conscience of 
the man who used them. There were a 
number of persons who thought the 
dagger and the pistol were not immoral 
means to induce their rulers to take 
action in matters which they had at 
heart. There were a number of persons 
who thought murder and explosion were 
justifiable means; and could we wonder 
that we had the doctrine of murder 
publicly supported in England and as- 
sassination preached? What ought the 
Government todo? The Home Secre- 
tary had been singularly unsuccessful in 
dealing with secret societies. Preven- 
tion was better than cure. The Govern- 
ment ought to refrain from foolish and 
rash speeches both in that House and in 
the country. They should endeavour to 
restrain themselves, and not give encou- 
ragement to these societies by using 
words of a double construction—words 
which they could explain in one way to 
their own consciences and their own 
friends, but which were taken by the 
world at large in a very different 
manner. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, the hon. Mem- 
ber for North Shropshire had, no doubt, 
expected that his right hon. and learned 
Friend the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department would have been 
tages to reply to his observations ; but 

is right hon. and learned Friend had 
no reason for suspecting that the hon. 
Gentleman was going to bring forward 
his Motion that evening. He would un- 
doubtedly have been in his place if he 
had thought the speech they had just 
heard would have been delivered. But, 
with the highest respect to his right hon. 
and learned Friend, he did not think 
the House had lost very much by his 
absence, because he believed that if his 
right hon. and learned Friend had been 
present he would have thought that that 
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speech deserved scarcely anything more 
than his silence. He should like to 
know whether any good would be at- 
tained by the speech just delivered ? The 
hon. Gentleman had referred to what 
had been spoken and to what had been 
written in many newspapers. He (Mr. 
Courtney) would recommend the hon. 
Member to practice two economies, that 
of reading and that of belief. He would 
advise him, in the first place, not to read 
all the rubbish which appeared in the 
newspapers, and especially not to repro- 
duce it in speeches in that House; and, 
above all, he would recommend him to 
exercise some economy in the amount of 
the belief which he gave to what he 
read. The hon. Member complained of 
the patronage which had been given by 
the Government to what was going on; 
and if that was so, it was a curious sort 
of patronage, for they had successfully 
prosecuted both the editor and the com- 
positor of The Fretheit. He also com- 
plained that some Members of the 
Government had indulged in vague and 
foolish speaking. He dared say that 
some Members of the Government, in- 
cluding himself, were open to that 
charge; but he thought it rested with 
those who complained to show them the 
example. They would not get to the 
bottom of these things by such speeches 
as that which the hon. Member had 
delivered; they must meet them in a 
practical way. The Government was 
fully aware of the necessities of the case, 
and if they had not shown more activity 
—some people thought they had shown 
too much—in suppressing open evidence 
of discontent, it was because it was felt 
that they must deal with it in a more 
radical manner. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, 
that certainly the House had not lost 
anything by the absence of the Home 
Secretary, as the hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary to the Treasury had amply 
filled his place in giving utterance to 
remarks of a personal character. He 
(Mr. Arthur O’Connor), however, rose 
to complain of the want of facilities for 
discussing the Estimates and the details 
of public expenditure. Supply had been 
put off this year till a period when the 
House was exhausted, and even then the 
necessary details for the discussion were 
not before them. The Appropriation 
Accounts, which by Act of Parliament 
should be laid on the Table by the 28th 
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of March, were not even yet upon the 
Table, and they had to go into this dis- 
cussion without them. The financial 
changes which had been made in the 
Army and Navy Departments made it 
the more important that the House 
should be furnished with those Papers 
with a view to a proper discussion of the 
Estimates. Some of the salaries of 
State officers were charged on the Con- 
solidated Fund, and some were made 
part of the Estimates. The House, he 
thought, should have been furnished 
with information with regard to'that dif- 
ference of treatment. While the salary 
of the Lord Lieutenant was charged on 
the Consolidated Fund, the expenses of 
his Household were charged on the Esti- 
mates. There were similar anomalies in 
connection with judicial establishments 
and diplomatic expenditure. In con- 
nection with Greenwich Hospital there 
was a fictitious debt, on account of 
which part of the sum voted went into 
the Consolidated Fund. There were 
other complications with the Board of 
Trade and with the Navy, and it was 
almost impossible to obtain an intelli- 
gible view of the financial position of 
the Hospital. These complications were 
misleading to the Committee in the 
voting of the Estimates. He had made 
every effort for the past three years to 
master the details of the Public Accounts, 
and had come to the conclusion that the 
control exercised by Parliament over the 
Public Expenditure was of a most illusive 
kind. The charge upon the Consolidated 
Fund ought to be restricted to the per- 
manent Debt and to the Civil List, and 
then the Estimates and the Accounts 
would be more intelligible, and simpli- 
fication would probably save a good deal 
of clerical and other labour. 


Main Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 


SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 
Suprpty—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Crass II.—Sanartes aND EXPENSES OF 
Crvit DEPARTMENTs. 
(1.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £4,587, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
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on the 31st day of March 1883, for the Salaries 
ot the Officers and Attendants of the Household 
of the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland and other 


Expenses.” 

Mr. SEXTON said, the Vote con- 
tained an item of £829 for the salary of 
the Private Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland. He believed that 
that office was now vacant, and that 
Mr. E. G. Jenkinson, who had up to 
this time held the office of Private Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant, had 
now been appointed to the post of 
Assistant Under Secretary. Now, the 
post of Private Secretary was a very im- 
portant one, and he wished to impress 
upon the Government the necessity of 
making a judicious selection of the per- 
son who was to succeed Mr. Jenkinson. 
The Private Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant was not, strictly speaking, a 
public official; but he was the medium 
of communication between the Lord 
Lieutenant, who was the head of the 
Trish Executive, and the Irish Members 
and others who were interested in the 
proper administration of affairs in Ire- 
land. He believed that the gentleman 
who had been appointed Assistant Under 
Secretary had derived his experience 
and had had an opportunity of exhibit- 
ing his valuable qualities in a sphere 
far removed from Ireland. Mr. Jenkin- 
son was employed for a considerable 
time in the Public Service of India; and 
it had been stated that day in the House 
that he had distinguished himself while 
in India in a manner which was highly 
questionable. He hoped the Govern- 
ment, in filling up the office of Private 
Secretary—rendered vacant by the pro- 
motion of Mr. Jenkinson—would duly 
appreciate the importance of selecting a 
suitable person for the post. He thought 
the person appointed should be one 
personally acquainted with the affairs 
of Ireland, and who had not in his past 
conduct exhibited any bias as between 
different classes in Ireland. He should 
be a man whose public life, as far as 
possible, had not brought him in conflict 
with any of the proceedings which had 
recently occurred in Ireland. He him- 
self (Mr. Sexton), and he believed the 
majority of the Irish people, would be 
very glad to see a person of that kind 
appointed. There was another matter 
connected with this Vote to which he 
desired to call attention. He did not 
object to the office of Ulster King-at- 
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Arms; but he found that the expenses 
connected with that office amounted to 
nearly £1,200 a-year, whereas the 
receipts from the office did not reach 
one-half that amount. He did not 
under-value at all, he hardly liked to 
say the utility, of the Ulster King-at- 
Arms, because he dared say that the pro- 
ceedings of that gentleman were interest- 
ing to those who were concerned in such 
relics as armorial bearings; but he was 
not aware that the office had any practi- 
cal relation to the welfare of the country, 
or the general interests of the people. 
He had no wish to destroy all the inte- 
resting relics of the past, but he should 
like to see those interesting relics paying 
for themselves ; and if the office of Ulster 
King-at-Arms was confined to the exer- 
cise of functions which only concerned a 
limited class of society, that class was 
well able to pay for the luxuries they 
enjoyed, and he was of opinion that 
the salary and expense involved in the 
Vote should be drawn wholly from that 
class, so that the fees should pay the 
annual expenses of the office. There 
certainly ought not to be any charge 
upon the public. He should like to hear 
from the hon. Member for Athlone (Sir 
John Ennis), or from the hon. Member 
for Westmeath (Mr. Gill), whether they 
could inform the Committee of any use- 
ful functions performed by this official, 
with so high-sounding a title? He 
hoped the Government would be able to 
give the Committee some satisfactory 
assurance that the annual out-goings in 
respect of the office would be so 
arranged that the returns from those 
who were interested in armorial bear- 
ings would be large enough to pay the 
annual expenses of the establishment. 
Mr. TREVELYAN said, the hon. 
Member had been rather deceived by 
the notice which had appeared in the 
public papers as to the position which 
Mr. Jenkinson had held in the Lord 
Lieutenant’s Household. It was scarcely 
correct to say that Mr. Jenkinson had 
filled the post of Private Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant. Mr. Jenkinson was 
living with the Lord Lieutenant rather 
in the capacity of a private friend than 
that of an Irish official. Indeed, he 
thought he was correct—he was almost 
certain that he was correct—when he 
said that Mr. Jenkinson was not in the 
receipt of any public money at all. The 
Private Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
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was Mr. Courtney Boyle, a gentleman 
who had been transferred for that pur- 
pose from the Local Government De- 

artment in England. Mr. Courtney 
Boyle had for several years been pretty 
closely connected with the administra- 
tion of Irish affairs. He did not think 
it necessary on this occasion to say any- 
thing more with regard to Mr. Jenkin- 
son, except this—that since he had said 
the few words he did in the House 
earlier in the evening — words which 
naturally came from his own general 
knowledge of India, and his intimacy 
with persons who were well acquainted 
with Mr. Jenkinson’s career—he had 
had an opportunity of reading a record 
of Mr. Jenkinson’s services, and that 
record certainly bore out every word he 
had said ; and he was glad to be able to 
add that Mr. Jenkinson’s connection with 
the Indian Mutiny and the outbreak at 
Benares was a connection which only 
redounded to his very great credit. The 
part Mr. Jenkinson took in that year 
simply consisted in the most strenuous 
exertions to save the lives of his fellow- 
countrymen. With regard to the Ulster 
King-at-Arms, the hon. Member for8ligo 
(Mr. Sexton) said that the charges ought 
to be paid by that portion of the public 
who followed the elegant and recondite 
pursuits with which the time of that 
officer was taken up. But it might 
almost be said that the wishes of the 
hon. Gentleman were fulfilled, because 
he (Mr. Trevelyan) found on examination 
that the Ulster King-at-Arms received in 
fees from the public considerably more 
than an average of £1,000 a-year, which 
sum was paid into the Treasury, in addi- 
tion to which there was paid over for 
Stamp Duty on the instruments in which 
the Ulster King-at-Arms dealt a sum of 
between £300 and £400 a-year; so that 
the salary and expense of the office were 
more than paid by the general public, 
who had the advantage of the services 
of this officer. 

Mz.T. P.O’CONNOR said, he thought 
the Ulster King-at-Arms ought to be 
very well pleased at the remarks of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary. With regard to the gentleman 
who filled that office, he was a very in- 
telligent and highly popular gentleman, 
and he did not think that anybody would 
dream of getting rid of him. He (Mr. 
T. P. O’Connor) had had relations with 
him in one capacity some years ago, and 
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he had found him a most courteous and 
obliging official. But he would suggest 
to the right hon. Gentleman the desira- 
bility of not employing the Ulster King- 
at-Arms in future in the installation of 
Knights of St. Patrick, inasmuch as those 
Knights were alway chosen from a class 
which exhibited hostility to the people 
of Ireland. He did ‘not know whether 
he would be in Order or not in raising 
the question of the action of the Lord 
Lieutenant in reference to the Preven- 
tion of Crime Bill under this Vote ? The 
reason he asked the question was this. 
He did not hold the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland personally responsible for the 
manner in which that Act was being 
carried out; and, as he did not hold the 
right hon. Gentleman personally respon- 
sible, he did not wish to raise the ques- 
tion on the Vote connected with the 
Office of the Irish Chief Secretary. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, the hon. 
Member would be irregular in raising a 
question connected with the Executive 
duties of the Chief Secretary on a Vote 
which applied to the salaries of the 
Household of the Lord Lieutenant. 

Mz.T. P.O’CONNOR said, he thought 
that he would be in Order if he were to 
move the omission of the salary of the 
Private Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant, 
who might be considered partly respon- 
sible for the action of his Chief. 

Tuz CHAIRMAN said, he thought 
that he had laid down a rule on the same 
point either last year or the year before. 
The question which the hon. Member 
proposed to raise would come under the 
Vote for the Chief Secretary’s Office, and 
not under that of the Lord Lieutenant’s 
Household. 

Coronet NOLAN rose to a point of 
Order. . Part of the Private Secretary’s 
work was to give effect to the directions 
of the Lord Lieutenant; and he was of 
opinion that they might fairly raise this 
question upon the Vote for payment of 
the salary of the Private Secretary. 

THe CHAIRMAN said, he must re- 
peat that the proper course would be to 
raise the discussion for the Vote on the 
Chief Secretary’s Office, and not upon 
the Vote for the Lord Lieutenant’s 
Household. The Chief Secretary was a 
Parliamentary official responsible to the 
House for his acts. 

CotonEL NOLAN said, that was, un- 
doubtedly, the case last year. The right 
hon. Member for Bradford (Mr. W. E. 
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Forster), who then filled the Office of 
Chief Secretary, was a Cabinet Minister 
and a responsible official, and the Lord 
Lieutenant was not a Cabinet Minister. 
But now they had a Chief Secretary 
who—although a very capable and valu- 
able officer—did not hold the same rank, 
because he was not a Member of the 
Cabinet, whereas the present Lord Lieu- 
tenant was. 

THe CHAIRMAN said, he had ex- 
plained to the hon. Member that the 
question must be raised upon the Vote 
for the Chief Secretary’s Office. Surely 
the Chief Secretary was a more re- 
sponsible official than the Private Secre- 
tary. 

Mr. CALLAN proposed to reduce the 
Vote by the sum of £788, the salary of 
the chaplain of Dublin Castle. If his 
memory served him rightly, all State 
religion had now been abolished in Ire- 
land for a period of 12 years; and he 
did not see why it was necessary to re- 
tain the services of the chaplain of 
Dublin Castle. He could not see what 
such an officer would really have to do, 
and he might be a person who paraded 
about the country vilifying the character 
of the Irish people on all possible oc- 
casions, and with all the impress of a 
Castle authority. He did not know what 
was meant by a chaplain to Dublin 
Castle. He had often heard of a chap- 
lain to Her Majesty the Queen; but he 
had never heard of a chaplain to Wind- 
sor Castle, which was merely a building. 
It would be better, if there was to be a 
chaplain at all, that he should be chap- 
lain to the Lord Lieutenant; and if there 
was to be a chaplain to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, he did not see why every other 
Member of the Government should not 
have a chaplain also. Why should there 
not be a chaplain to the Home Secre- 
tary? He thought the Home Secretary 
just as important a person as the Lord 

ieutenant; but, at the same time, he 
believed the Committee would strongly 
object to vote a salary of £700 a-year 
for a chaplain to the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman. On the same ground, 
he (Mr. Callan) objected to this Vote 
for a chaplain to the Lord Lieutenant. 
He presumed that as the salary was for 
the chaplain to the Castle of Dublin 
instead of the Lord Lieutenant, in the 
event of the Lord Lieutenant being a 
Presbyterian, the chaplain of the Es- 
tablished Church of Ireland—althoug}, 
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that Church had been abolished—would 
still retain his salary as Dean of the 
Chapel Royal. He should be glad to 
learn whether there was any intention 
on the part of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to abolish this sinecure office, or to 
continue it ? 

CotoneL. NOLAN said, he would 
move the reduction of the Vote by 
£6,000. He should like to abolish the 
Office of Lord Lieutenant altogether. 
As a general rule, he abstained from 
passing any censure upon the expendi- 
ture connected with the Lord Lieuten- 
ant’s Household, because that expendi- 
ture was for the advantage of the Dublin 
shopkeepers. At the same time, he very 
much objected to the present arrange- 
ment in connection with the Office of 
the Lord Lieutenant; not that he ob- 
jected to Lord Spencer, who was in every 
way an estimable Nobleman ; but he ob- 
jected to the Office being altogether 
beyond the control of the Irish people 
and the Irish Representatives. Most of 
the Irish people had no means of access 
to him. It was a central power of ruling 
Ireland from the House of Commons 
and the House of Lords, and it was a 
system of centralization which he very 
strongly objected to. With regard to 
the Office of Chief Secretary, he did 
not think they had ever had a more effi- 
cient Chief Secretary, or one who was 
more ready to listen to the representa- 
tions of the Irish Members. But, at 
the same time, he could not conceal the 
fact that the Lord Lieutenant was a 
Member of the Cabinet, and the Chief 
Secretary merely a subordinate officer. 
That fact totally changed the position of 
affairs, and practically put all questions 
connected with the Administration of 
Ireland in the hands of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant. There was a sum of £20,000 
a-year charged upon the Consolidated 
Fund for the salary of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant. That salary the House of Com- 
mons could not touch; but there were 
items included in the present Estimate 
for the Lord Lieutenant’s Aide-de-Camp, 
the Steward of his Household, his Pri- 
vate Secretary, and so on, and he thought 
that, instead of attacking those appoint- 
ments, the best plan would be to get rid 
of them altogether. He, therefore, 
moved the reduction of the Vote by 
£6,000, and if he obtained any support 
he would certainly divide the Committee 
against the present system. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That a sum, not exceeding £2,587, be 

granted to Her oy oq, oe complete the sum 

necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 3lst day of March 1883, for the Salaries 
of the Officers and Attendants of the Household 
of the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland and other 

Expenses.” —(Colonel Nolan.) 

CotoneL NOLAN pointed out that he 
had moved the reduction of the Vote by 
asum of £6,000, and not £2,000. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The total Vote is 
£4,587, and I cannot reduce £6,000 
from £4,000. 

CotoneL NOLAN apologized to the 
Chair for having forgotten that this was 
only a Vote to complete the sum neces- 
sary for the Household. He thought, 
however, that the practice of passing 
Votes on Account, before the Commit- 
tee had. an opportunity of discussing 
such Votes, was highly objectionable. 
Of course, under the circumstances, he 
would only move the reduction of the 
Vote by £2,000. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY said, he 
was glad to support his hon. and gallant 
Friend the Member for Galway (Colonel 
Nolan) in bringing forward this ques- 
tion, because it afforded a convenient 
way of enabling the Irish Members to 
state their objections to the Viceregal 
institution in Ireland. He imagined 
that if the House of Commons reduced 
the Household the Lord Lieutenant would 
not remain very long in Dublin Castle. 
He thought there was nothing more in- 
jurious to Ireland than the continuance 
of the Office of Lord Lieutenant. A 
great deal might be said for the splen- 
dour and ceremony of a Royal Court; 
but for the mock splendour and cere- 
mony of a sham Court he did not think 
anything could be said. The whole 
history of the Irish Viceroyalty illus- 
trated the fact that when they got an 
able and capable man to relieve the dull 
monotony of the list of Viceroys, he was 
never allowed to confer any real benefit 
on Ireland, his advice being rejected 
and rendered of no account by the Go- 
vernment and by the influences which 
surrounded him. He had the honour 
not long since of meeting an amiable 
Nobleman who was then going over to 
fill the post of Viceroy in Ireland, and 
the Nobleman in question asked him 
what he thought was the right sort of 
thing for a Lord Lieutenant to do in 
Ireland? He (Mr. Justin M‘Carthy) 
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told him, with candour, that the best 
thing a Viceroy could do was to be civil 
and friendly with everybody, to offend 
nobody, and otherwise to do nothing in 
particular. He thought, on the whole, 
that that was good advice. He had no 
doubt that the estimable Nobleman to 
whom he referred would have followed 
that advice, and would gladly have done 
nothing, but he had a Chief Secretary 
who did a great many things; and, 
therefore, the result of the advice which 
he (Mr. Justin M‘Carthy) volunteered 


-was not in the end very successful. They 


had had in Ireland two or three great 
and good Viceroys; but very few who 
had endeavoured to govern Ireland in 
accordance with Irish ideas. Lord Ches- 
terfield did so attempt to govern the 
country ; but not the smallest attention 
was ever paid in England to any word 
of counsel that came from him. Again, 
Lord Fitzwilliam was a most earnest 
and capable Viceroy, and he pointed 
out to the Government at home that 
it was impossible to rule the country 
without Catholic Emancipation. Then, 
when everybody thought that Catholic 
Emancipation was on the point of being 
gained, Lord Fitzwilliam was recalled 
for his impertinence in having tendered 
such advice. These were almost the only 
men who, in the monotonous history of 
Irish Lord Lieutenants, ever did any- 
thing worthy of note. Anyone looking 
over the historical personages who had 
figured in the Viceregal Office found 
himself in the position of a visitor to 
the Gallery of Holyrood Palace, in 
Scotland, inspecting the portraits of the 
ancient Scottish Kings, all of which 
seemed to have been painted after one 
model by one artist, or, rather, one con- 
tractor. There was once a Lord Lieu- 
tenant in Dublin who was popular 
amongst certain classes, and who had, 
moreover, a most charming way of con- 
veying the ceremonial kiss, which was 
believed to be the common privilege of 
all Viceroys at Dublin Castle. This 
Nobleman was a pleasant and gracious 
personage—perhaps the most popular 
Viceroy Ireland ever had—and the grace 
with which he imparted the ceremonial 
kiss gave it a paternal tenderness which 
dispelled alarm, while it yet retained 
warmth enough to cause an agree- 
able flutter. Then they had another 
Viceroy who distinguished himself chiefly 
by bribing the editor of an infamous and 
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obscene publication to write down the 
patriots of 1848. Since Lord Fitz- 
william’s time these were the only two 
Viceroys who had made any mark, or 
who had left any historical record. In 
the meantime, while the Viceroyalty did 
no decided good, it had done a good 
deal of negative harm. It had created 
in Dublin a vulgar striving after social 
distinction; and the Castle fever had 
made Dublin, among certain classes, 
the capital of flunkeyism and snobbish- 
ness. He remembered being in Dublin 


some years ago, when there came to him’ 


a well-dressed youth, who talked with 
an air of languor about a ball at the 
Castle which he had just attended. He 
(Mr. Justin M‘Carthy) asked him how 
he had enjoyed himself, and the languid 
youth replied that the people there were 
all shopkeepers, and shopkeepers’ wives 
and daughters, and if that sort of thing 
went on much longer he would have to 
cut the Castle altogether. Now, who 
was this aristocratic personage who 
looked down with such contempt upon 
Castle entertainments and the Dublin 
shopkeepers? He was the son of the 
worthy woman who kept the hotel at 
which he (Mr. Justin M‘Carthy) was 
staying. He had only related the anec- 
dote to illustrate the kind of snobbish 
feeling which this sham Court and this 
mock Sovereign engendered in Dublin 
society. If there was a Viceroy who 
desired to do anything for the people of 
Ireland he was not allowed to doit. If 
they had a strong man as Viceroy, they 
had generally an incapable man as Chief 
Secretary ; and if, as in the present in- 
stance, they had a capable Chief Secre- 
tary, then—of course, he did not refer 
to Earl Spencer—they had generally a 
Viceroy who was altogether incapable 
of doing good in the Office he held. 
Political virtues, as an institution, the 
Viceroyalty had none; political vices it 
had many; and these political vices 
were fast growing into national griev- 
ances. Most sincerely he wished to see 
the institution abolished altogether ; and 
he thought the Irish Members would 
best mark their contempt for it, and the 
strong objection they entertained towards 
it, by voting in favour of the proposal of 
the hon. and gallant Member for Galway 
(Colonel Nolan). 

Mr. HEALY said, he regretted that 
Her Majesty’s Government persisted in 
maintaining this unnecessary expendi- 
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ture, which amounted, probably, to 
some £60,000 or £70,000 a-year, in 
spite of the protests of the Irish Mem- 
bers. But, seeing that they did take 
that course, he could only look upon the 
expenditure for the establishment of the 
Lord Lieutenant as being kept up for 
purposes of corruption. It was used in 
order to draw away the shopkeepers and 
others of Dublin, by some petty form of 
custom or dealing, from all sympathy 
with National movements, and also to 
corrupt the aristocracy by keeping up 
the semblance of Royal dignity. He 
was afraid that, so long as the claims of 
Ireland to consideration depended upon 
this £20,000 a-year paid to the Lord 
Lieutenant, ail their desire to obtain a 
separate and distinct nationality would be 
passed over. The people always looked 
forward to the time when they would be 
able to assert a distinct nationality for 
their country; but, so far, every feeling 
of nationality which existed in that 
country had been blotted out by corrupt 
means of this nature. So long as the 
aristocracy of Ireland were in the habit 
of leaving their own country, and so long 
as foreigners were appointed to adminis- 
ter their affairs, there would not be much 
chance of the people of Ireland securing 
their nationality. He was strongly in 
favour of the abolition of the Office of 
Lord Lieutenant. He believed that the 
retention of the Office had scarcely gota 
friend in Ireland ; and he was somewhat 
astonished that the present Chancellor of 
the Exchequer—who, like all his Prede- 
cessors in that Office, was at all times 
anxious to keep a tight hold of the 
public purse—did not see the matter in 
the same light. When the Irish Members 
asked the House for some portion of the 
money annually wrung from the country 
in order that they might construct piers 
and harbours, they were invariably told 
that they could not have it; and yet 
they were required to expend some 
£20,000 or £30,000 in maintaining the 
Viceroy and his Household, together 
with other considerable sums of money 
for Kings-at-Arms and Pursuivants. He 
asked the Committee why they did not 
abolish these meaningless pieces of tom- 
foolery? At present they had a Lord 
Lieutenant receiving this large salary, 
and yet all his servants and assistants 
were paid by the State—expenses which 
other people had to pay out of their own 
pockets. If a Viceroy required a sur- 
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geon, why should the State be called 
upon to pay the cost? Why should not 
the Lord Lieutenant—that high func- 
tionary with £20,000 a-year—pay his 
own doctor’s bills, like other people, out 
of his own pocket ? High as his position 
was, the Viceroy was not above taking 
£100 to pay his doctor, and even £30 
for his office cleaner. The country had 
been paying these items year after year, 
and it was not a matter of surprise that 
the Irish Members should be so con- 
stantly complaining of the expense. He 
pce: Nee reading in The Times that 
England was a sort of milch cow which 
Ireland was always milking; but he 
wished England would leave the Irish 
people to themselves to manage their 
own taxation and their own expenditure, 
and then it would be seen how little they 
would ask from England. He strongly 
protested against this system of keeping 
up useless offices. There were included 
in this Vote the salaries of a Private Se- 
cretary, an Under Secretary, a Steward 
of the Household, a Comptroller of the 
Household, a Master of the Horse, a 
Dean and Chaplain of the Chapel Royal, 
down to the humble individual who 
swept out the offices. Surely, if the Lord 
Lieutenant wanted his office cleaned, he 


should pay for it out of his own pocket, 


without abstracting the cost out of the 
public purse. These Royal personages, 
or, at any rate, Viceregal personages, 
were very lofty and dignified indi- 
viduals; but, nevertheless, they all of 
them wished to have a pull at the money 
bags of the State. Even the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland himself, John Poyntz, 
Earl Spencer, was not above getting £30 
a-year from the State to pay for having 
his office cleaned. He verily believed 
that if the Viceroy had the whole of Ire- 
land for an estate, he would still want to 
have the Isle of Man for a kitchen- 
garden. Year after year the Irish Mem- 
bers were endeavouring to din into the 
ears of Englishmen the fact that they 
did not require a Lord Lieutenant at all 
—neither himself individually, nor any 
of his officers. 

Mr. BLAKE said, he did not agree 
with the Motion of the hon. and gallant 
Member for Galway for the reduction of 
this Vote. Although, if the question of 
the abolition of the Viceroyalty were 
brought forward in that House, he might 
be prepared to vote forits abolition, yet, 
as long as the Office existed, he was in 
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favour of its being properly maintained. 
His hon. Friend the Member for Long- 
ford (Mr. Justin M‘Oarthy), with the 
ability which always characterized his 
speeches, had given them some details 
which tended to show that the Viceregal 
Court sometimes deserved the appella- 
tion of ‘‘ asham Court ;”’ but he thought 
that was the very reason why, for the 
sake of the national credit of Ireland, as 
long as the Viceroyalty existed, it should 
be maintained in a becoming manner. 
Now, with regard to the items to which 
the hon. Member for Wexford (Mr. 
Healy) had alluded—for the Surgeon to 
the Household £100, and office cleaner 
£30—he thought, for such an office as 
that of the Viceroyalty in Ireland, these 
sums were not extravagant, and that 
there was no occasion for seeking to 
pull down anything in these directions. 
Allusion bad been made in the course of 
the discussion upon this Vote to Earl 
Spencer. He believed he was correct in 
saying that, during the time that Noble- 
man had filled the Office of Viceroy, he 
had spent considerably more than the 
Viceregal salary, and certainly there 
never was a Viceroy who maintained 
the dignities, hospitalities, and charities 
of the Office more completely than Earl 
Spencer; and, therefore, he respectfully 
asked his hon. and gallant Friend not to 
make the occasion of his Viceroyalty the 
opportunity for seeking to reduce the 
Vote for the maintenance of the Office 
by the sum of £2,000. He thought 
when the time, which he believed was 
not far distant, arrived for raising the 
whole question as to the desirability of 
maintaining the Office of Viceroy of Ire- 
land, it would be quite soon enough to 
give a decisive vote; and he was alto- 
gether opposed to anticipating it upon 
the paltry matters now brought for- 
ward. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he could not ap- 
prove the object of the Mover of this 
reduction of the Vote, and still less did 
he approve the reason given in support 
of it. Heregarded the reason given by 
the hon. and gallant Member opposite 
as a most unhappy one. He said he 
made this Motion for the reduction of 
the Vote for the Household of the Lord 
Lieutenant as a protest against the Office 
being occupied by a Cabinet Minister. 
He had every respect for the occupant 
of the Office of Chief Secretary, and fully 
estimated his good-will towards Ireland, 
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as well as his capacity for carrying out 
his instructions for the benefit of the 
country. But he looked upon Earl 
Spencer as being a much stronger man 
for carrying out the policy which, he 
hoped, would be inaugurated by the 
present Chief Secretary. The hon. and 

allant Member for Galway (Colonel 

olan) said that the Members of the 
House of Commons were under this 
great disadvantage, that they could not 
approach the Lord Lieutenant as a Cabi- 
net Minister, although they could ap- 
Praneh the Chief Secretary. He had 

ad some experience of Earl Spencer as 
Lord Lieutenant, and also of a number 
of Chief Secretaries ; and he asked what 
Member endued with common sense 
would not prefer to wait upon Earl 
Spencer, with all his natural courtesy 
and kindness of disposition, rather than 
stand five minutes in the company of the 
late Chief Secretary for Ireland? Earl 
Spencer would give you kindly reasons ; 
but if one went to the late Chief Secre- 
tary he would be met with nothing but 
gruffness. For his own part, he cer- 
tainly preferred to deal with Earl Spen- 
cer as Cabinet Minister and Viceroy of 
Ireland, much more than all the Chief 
Secretaries he had ever met, with the 
exception of one—the late Conservative 
Chief Secretary, who, as he had always 
found him, was straightforward and 
above-board. Now, with regard to the 
Office of Lord Lieutenant, if hon. Mem- 
bers wished to abolish it, let them bring 
forward a Motion with that object, and 
take the sense of the House upon it. 
The whole subject could then be dealt 
with in an exhaustive discussion; but 
he thought it was most misleading to 
use a Motion for the reduction of the 
Vote as a means of expressing the opi- 
nions of hon. Members upon the ques- 
tion of abolition. Although he thought 
the Lord Lieutenancy should be abo- 
lished, he should support the Vote, if it 
were only to show that he anticipated 
some good from the present occupant of 
the Office. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 9; 
Noes 111: Majority 102.—(Div. List, 
No. 311.) 

Original Question again proposed. 


Mr. BIGGAR said, he wished to draw 
attention to the fact that when he op- 
posed the Vote for Queen’s Plates for 
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Scotland, and divided the Committee 
against them, he said he should also 
divide against the Vote for Queen’s 
Plates for Ireland. He was convinced 
that horse-racing in any country did an 
enormous amount of mischief; and he 
believed he should not be fulfilling his 
duty if he omitted to do anything in his 
power to discourage the vicious conduct 
on the part of the inhabitants of Dublin, 
which was caused by the sums of money 
given for Queen’s Plates at the Curragh. 
His objection was not confined to the 
Plates at the Curragh; he held the same 
opinion with regard to Queen’s Plates 
in whatever part of the country they were 
given — namely, that they were mis- 
chievous and ought to be discontinued. 
For these reasons, he begged to move 
the reduction of the Vote by the sum of 
£1,562. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £3,025, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 3lst day of March 1883, for the Salaries 
of the Officers and Attendants of the House- 
hold of the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland and 
other Expenses.” —(Mr. Biggar.) 


CotonEL NOLAN said, he hoped the 
Motion would not be pressed. A good 
deal more money was given in England 
for Queen’s Plates than went either to 
Treland or Scotland. 

Mr. CALLAN said, at present the 
Queen’s Plates were distributed in Ire- 
land by wholly irresponsible parties, 
who, it was believed, really arranged 
which horse was to win. There was a 
complaint that too many of the Plates 
were run for at the Curragh, and it was 
said they ought to be more fairly dis- 
tributed. He thought that some atten- 
tion should be paid to the manner of 
their distribution, and that the system 
should be revised, because men of all 
classes in Ireland with whom he had 
spoken on the subject felt that the 
Plates were distributed upon conditions 
which had at this day become obsolete. 

Mr. HEALY said, he was ready to 
believe that his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Cavan knew a great deal about 
many matters charged for in the Esti- 
mates, although he doubted whether he 
knew anything about horse-racing. He 
was not prepared to vote for the aboli- 
tion of the Queen’s Plates in Ireland; 
but, as there seemed to be some objec- 
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tion to the number of Plates at the 
Curragh, he suggested that the Esti- 
mates of next year should contain a 
statement showing where the Plates 
were run for. 

Srr PATRICK O’BRIEN said, about 
seven years ago a suggestion was made 
to the Chief Secretary for Ireland that, 
instead of giving £100 at a number of 
small races in various parts of the 
country, the whole of the money ex- 
pended should be divided into two sums 
of, say, £750, and run for at two places 
only. It was believed that this would 
bring out a better class of horses. The 
reason why the suggestion, which ap- 
peared to him a reasonable one, fell 
through was, as he understood, because 
the authorities at the Curragh were dis- 
posed to keep all the money there. He 
trusted the Chief Secretary would see 
that in future these gentlemen did not 
have their way entirely in this matter, 
and that he would take into considera- 
tion the suggestion made seven years 
ago, when the question was fully dis- 
cussed in the House. He was astonished 
that the hon. Member for Cavan should 
oppose these Plates so strongly, because 
he had been told that the county in Ire- 
land which was most inclined to racing, 
and produced the greatest number of 
jockeys, was that which the hon. Mem- 
ber himself represented. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he was not quite 
able to follow the hon. Baronet oppo- 
site (Sir Patrick O’Brien), who said it 
was desirable to cut the amount given for 
Queen’s Plates into two parts, and then 
to give one of the two halves to each of 
the four Provinces of Ireland. It ap- 
peared to him that the proposal of the hon. 
Baronet would be very difficult to carry 
out. The hon. Member for Louth (Mr. 
Callan) said the money was distributed 
by irresponsible parties, and that matters 
relating to the races run were so arranged 
that it was known beforehand which 
horse was going to win. If that were 
the practice, he could not regard it as 
at all conducive to good morals; and, 
therefore, the statement of the hon. 
Member amounted to an argument in 
favour of his Motion. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Wexford (Mr. Healy) had ex- 
pressed the opinion that he knew no- 
thing about horse-racing. However 
that might be, he had read and heard 
a great deal about it and its mischievous 
effects ; and, notwithstanding the argu- 
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ments against his Motion, he felt it his 
duty to go to a division upon it. 

Sm PATRICK O’BRIEN said, he 
wished to correct an error into which 
the hon. Member for Cavan had fallen. 
He had said that the money should be 
divided between two races to be held 
every year in Ireland, and that these 
races should alternate so far as regarded 
the Provinces in which they were held. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 23; 
Noes 102: Majority 79.—(Div. List, 
No. 312.) 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(2.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

‘That a sum, not exceeding £26,106, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March 1883, for the Salaries 
and Expenses of the Offices of the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland in 
Dublin and London, and Subordinate Depart- 


ments.” 


Mr. SEXTON said, the Vote just put 
from the Chair, including, as it did, an 
amount of public money required for 
the emoluments and establishment of 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, afforded Irish Mem- 
bers a recognized and Constitutional 
opportunity for criticizing the general 
administration of the country. It would 
be obvious that if they were to avail 
themselves of the occasion now Consti- 
tutionally offered to a legitimate extent, 
the questions brought forward would ex- 
tend over a very wide range indeed ; 
and, therefore, for his own part, he had 
intended to limit himself to a considera- 
tion of the way in which some portions of 
an Act which passed through Parliament 
some three weeks ago had been adminis- 
tered. He referred to the Prevention of 
Crime (Ireland) Act. He would have been 
under the necessity of referring at length 
to the administration of what was called 
the Coercion Act of last year, were it 
not that at an earlier stage of the even- 
ing he had called attention to certain 
matters in connection with it; and he 
was bound to say that the reply given to 
him by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
had inspired him with such hope that he 
did not think it necessary to allude any 
further to the administration of that Act, 
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He confessed that had the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bradford 
(Mr. W. E. Forster) still occupied the 
position of Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant, he should have felt himself, 
on the present occasion, compelled to 
trouble the Committee with much fuller 
remarks than he now intended to make. 
The very absence of that right hon. 
Gentleman limited the necessity of the 
occasion. He need not say that in the 
observations he was about to address to 
the Committee, he intended no personal 
reference to the present Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant. Moreover, he 
intended to confine himself to the ques- 
tion of the powers of the Lord Lieuten- 
ant himself, and the manner in which 
he had exercised those powers ; but be- 
fore doing so he would refer to some 
things which had occurred within the 
last two or three days. In the first 
place, he must express a hope that the 
right hon. Gentleman would reconsider 
the case of the poor woman who was 
sent to prison at Waterford last Friday 
on a charge of interfering with the busi- 
ness of a butter merchant. Upon this 
subject the right hon. Gentleman had 
given him an answer altogether opposed 
to the facts. This was a case respecting 
a hard-working and respectable woman, 
against whose character nothing had 
been alleged, who, as he had said be- 
fore, was thrown into prison charged 
with interfering with the business of a 
person who dealt in butter; the magis- 
trate was appealed to for an adjourn- 
ment of the case in order that she might 
produce witnesses; but he refused, and 
put forward, as the reason for refusing 
her most natural request, that he had 
travelled 60 miles in order to hear the 
case, and could not consent to the ad- 
journment in consequence. Her father 
occupied a piece of land which he had 
reclaimed from desert, and the woman 
herself had been able to hold it by sell- 
ing milk in the market; but she found 
herself, in the bad times, unable to pay 
her rent, although, if she had had a little 
time, she could have done so. The land- 
lord, however, because she was one day 
behindhand, turned her out of the farm 
and let it to another person. He (Mr. 
Sexton) said it was not to be wondered 
at if, under these circumstances, she lost 
her temper and used language which 
brought her within the law. He hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman would not 
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confine himself to the strictly legal view 
of a case like this; but that he would 
take into consideration the grievous cir- 
cumstances of this poor woman who had 
been refused an opportunity of engaging 
counsel and bringing witnesses into 
Court. With regard to the general 
question of the administration of this 
particular Act, he had noticed that some 
of the members of the Police Force had, 
during the last three weeks, behaved in 
the most indiscreet and wanton manner 
in putting the Act into operation. In 
one case there were three men who were 
going to pay their rent, and these men, 
to get a light for their pipes, went under 
the shade of a hedge to avoid the wind. 
Having done so, and lit their pipes, they 
were arrested and brought before the 
magistrates. Then there was the case 
of an Irish-American who was arrested 
simply because he came to revisit his 
native land; and, finally, he would refer 
to the case of the three young girls who 
were now lying in gaol, suffering 14 
days’ imprisonment, under circumstances 
which had already been described. He 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman would 
see the necessity of moderating the un- 
just and hard conduct of the police on 
such occasions as these. But the real 
purpose he had in view was to speak of 
the manner in which the Act had been 
used since it became law. It received 
the Royal Assent on the 12th of last 
month, and two hours after midnight on 
the succeeding day there appeared a 
special issue of Zhe Dublin Gazette, con- 
taining two proclamations from the Lord 
Lieutenant, bearing his name at the top, 
and at the bottom the names of the 
Master of the Rolls and another lawyer 
who appeared to constitute, at the time, 
the advising body of the Lord Lieuten- 
ant. These proclamations at once swept 
15 counties of Ireland within the net of 
the Coercion Act. Coupling together 
these two facts—the extent of country 
brought suddenly within the operation 
of this most stringent law, and the 
limited time taken by the Lord Lieu- 
tenant to consider the matter, and to 
ascertain what was the condition of each 
particular county, and what special pro- 
visions of the Prevention of Crime Act 
referred to them severally, he thought 
he was entitled to say that the method 
pursued had not been dictated by the 
necessities of the case; but by that 
slavery to the dominant will of the Tory 
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Party which first appeared in that House, 
and had since exhibited itself in the con- 
duct of the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 
But from this general proclamation of 
the country the Province of Ulster was 
excluded, although he had heard from 
time to time in that House descriptions 
of districts in that Province which, had 
he been disposed, as he was entitled, to 
make a comparison between those dis- 
tricts and the districts proclaimed, would 
not have resulted to the advantage of 
the Province in question. The exclusion 
of the Province of Ulster appeared to 
him to be a step dictated by political 
feeling, and not by the necessities of the 
case. Besides Ulster there were three 
or four counties on the Eastern seaboard 
of Ireland that were entirely excluded 
from the Act; but, with the exception 
of Ulster and this limited strip on the 
Coast. the whole of Ireland was exposed, 
by a single issue of The Dublin Gaxette, 
to the operation of the Coercion Act. It 
seemed to him that the proclamation, 
with such undue haste on the part of 
the Lord Lieutenant, was conclusive 
proof of a desire to get a reputation for 
energy, and not of a desire to do strict 
justice. The Committee should under- 
stand that the Act was, with regard to 
its provisions, largely automatic. Ex- 
cept in the case of four of its clauses it 
applied to every county in Ireland. 
But with regard to them, in order that 
they should be put in operation, it was 
required that the Lord Lieutenant should 
issue a special proclamation. He re- 
ferred to the clauses relating to riot and 
unlawful assembly, the arrest of persons 
found out at night, the arrest of 
strangers, and the power of search by 
day and night for arms by any In- 
spector of Police having the autho- 
rity of the Lord Lieutenant. It would 
hardly be believed that the Lord 
Lieutenant had not made any distinc- 
tion or used any discrimination in re- 
gard to the particular clauses that he 
should put in operation in the case of 
the several counties proclaimed. But 
the fact was, that he did take the 
15 counties mentioned, and applied to 
every one of them the whole of the pro- 
visions of this Act; and, in doing so, he 
recognized no difference between the 
comparative quietness of Meath and the 
disturbed condition of Galway. He re- 
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shade of difference between the several 
counties proclaimed, showed clearly 
that a weak desire to gain a reputation 
for energy overcame the desire to main- 
tain law and order in those districts. 
Four days later the Lord Lieutenant 
extended the proclamation to King’s 
County, Queen’s County, and Meath. 
And so within five days of the passin 

of the Act 18 counties were subjec 

to its full, unmitigated powers. More- 
over, the principal towns in Ireland had 
been subjected to the powers of the Act. 
He did not mean, of course, that they 
had been brought under the Curfew 
Clause, because that would be an ab- 
surdity, nor that they were subjected 
to the clauses for the arrest of strangers 
and persons found out at night, because 
in the case where so many people 
were gathered together that would be 
practically impossible ; but he did mean 
that all the other provisions of the Act 
were applicable to Dublin, Limerick, 
Cork, Kilkenny, Waterford, Galway, 
and every considerable city and town in 
Ireland, with the exception .of Belfast, 
which was well known to be the most 
disorderly of them all. But the same 
reason which excluded the Province of 
Ulster from the operation of the Act 
allowed the Lord Lieutenant also to 
exclude the town of Belfast; and it was 
clear, from the very fact he had just 
mentioned, as to the disorderly condition 
of that town, that political considerations, 
and not the desire to maintain law and 
order there, were the cause of its exemp- 
tion. He asked, why had the Lord 
Lieutenant proclaimed these counties 
and large towns? The Act required 
that he should be satisfied that this step 
was rendered necessary in order to prevent 
crime ; that was the condition, and that 
condition was set forth in the proclama- 
tions of the Lord Lieutenant. Passing 
from that subject for a moment, he 
turned to the question of searches by 
night, and to this he asked the close 
attention of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary. A short time ago 
he asked the right hon. Gentleman 
whether the search warrants issued by 
the Lord Lieutenant had been issued to 
every Inspector of Police, and, if not, 

how many officers of police had been 
entrusted with them? The right hon. 

Gentleman, in his reply, stated that they 

had not been issued to all the Inspectors. 





pry: that this act on the part of the 
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that the specific provisions of the Pre- 
vention of Orime Act with regard to 
searches by day and night had not 
been complied with, but that they had 
been departed from in applying the 
14th clause to the 18 proclaimed coun- 
ties. He found from an examination of 
the Dublin Gazette that every warrant 
was addressed to the Inspectors and 
Sub-Inspectors. Now, the word “ In- 
spector”’ was defined by the Act to 
mean a Oounty Inspector — the Sub- 
Inspector being the Inspector of a dis- 
trict; and it was therefore plain from the 
wording of The Gazette that these war- 
rants had been issued, not to the Sub- 
Inspectors, but to the Head Inspectors 
of each county, and he complained that 
this was a gross misuse of the powers 
of the Act. The Act, as hon. Members 
would be aware, gave power to search 
houses by day and, under certain circum- 
stances, by night also. This last pro- 
vision was a very trying one to the 
eople of Ireland, because, as hon. 

embers knew well, it was a very seri- 
ous thing to allow an Inspector to enter 
any house without warning, especially 
when its inmates were nervous women 
and nervous men, or when there was 
anyone lying ill there. The warrants 
having been addressed to the County 
Inspectors in the case of each of the 
counties, it followed that the power of 
the police to search extended over all 
the area of the county. This was a 
most extreme application of the Act, and 
had it been known that this practice 
would be resorted to, he believed that 
many English Members would not have 
voted for the clause. But what was the 
condition of the country when the 18 
counties were proclaimed? Last year 
there were 1,000 “suspects” in gaol-— 
now there ‘were only 260. Many of 
them had been released, it was said, be- 
cause the condition of the district from 
which they came had returned to astate 
of peace, order, and obedience to the 
law. Butif, under the old Coercion Act, 
700 men had been released from gaol 
in one year, he was entitled to infer that 
the districts had returned in the course 
of that year to such a condition of 
order and peace that the Govern- 
ment were able to release them. But 
how did the right hon. Gentleman 
reconcile that with the administration of 
this Act? If the districts had returned 
to such a condition; if peace was re- 
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stored to an extent that enabled the Go. 
vernment to set 700 men at liberty, why 
did they address to every County In- 
spector in Ireland a warrant to enter any 
house by day or night? It was per- 
fectly well understood that the power of 
search would not be exercised except 
there was good reason to suppose that 
arms were concealed on the premises; 
but it was never for one moment sup- 
posed that this power would be handed 
over upon the morrow of the passing of 
the Act to the heads of police in 18 
Irish counties. If the warrants had 
been addressed to the Sub-Inspectors, 
he might have seen more reason for the 
act of the Lord Lieutenant, because he 
would have thought that the Lord Lieu- 
tenant had reason to believe that in the 
districts of these Sub-Inspectors secret 
meetings were held, and secret organi- 
zations were likely to be found. But 
that argument could not apply to the 
18 proclaimed counties; and, therefore, 
he said that the proceeding he had 
described constituted the most unjusti- 
fiable and the most wanton abuse of 
power on the part of a Lord Lieutenant 
in Ireland which had presented itself 
in the whole course of his reading, or 
had occurred within his recollection. On 
what information did the Lord Lieu- 
tenant act? If he were to quote the 
official records of crimes on account of 
which persons had been made amenable 
in Ireland, the right hon. Gentleman 
would; no doubt, reply that the crime 
which came before the Judges of Assize 
was a very small part of the crime com- 
mitted in the country. He might say 
there was a good deal cf undetected 
crime—a good deal that did not come 
within reach of the arm of the law; 
and that this Prevention Act was passed 
for the purpose of putting down the 
class of crime which did not come be- 
fore the Judges of Assize. But he would 
ask the right hon. Gentleman to listen 
to what had been said by several of the 
Judges of Assize. Besides the Calendar 
of prisoners, the Judge had before him 
the Constabulary Report, which he con- 
sidered a much more important and 
valuable document, and upon which he 
founded the Charge he made to the 
Grand Jury. The Committee would 
have seen that Louth was one of the 
counties proclaimed ; it had had all its 
liberties placed in the hands of the 
police. In that county people who struck 
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a constable, or committed an aggravated 
assault, were deprived of the right of 
trial by jury, and were liable to be 
brought before two magistrates, who 
would try them without a jury. But 
what had happened at the Louth As- 
sizes? Why, there was only one Crown 
case, and that, curiously enough, was a 
charge of perjury against a Crown wit- 
ness—a wretch named Drew, who swore 
to a conspiracy amongst a number of 
respectable farmers to murder certain 
persons. The presiding Judge was 
Chief Justice May, and everyone would 
know him to be incapable of any exag- 
gerated popular sympathies. Chief Jus- 
tice May said, in charging the Grand 
Jury at the Louth Assizes nine days 
before the Lord Lieutenant proclaimed 
the county, that he found the statement 
of detected and undetected crime con- 
tained in the Report of the County In- 
spector to be very satisfactory; that 
there were only 13 cases of crime re- 
turned since the last Assizes, which was 
certainly a most satisfactory state of 
affairs; that the condition of the 
county, as compared with others, was 
satisfactory; and, added the learned 
Judge to the Inspector—‘‘I hope this 
state of things will long continue to 
exist.” Yet, notwithstanding this, nine 
days afterwards the condition of the 
county was such that the Lord Lieu- 
tenant considered himself justified in 
placing the county under the powers of 
the Prevention of Crime Act. Then, 
at the Meath Assizes, Chief Justice 
Morris, who presided, said there were six 
cases, none of which presented any par- 
ticular feature, and he did not feel called 
upon to make anyremark whatever as to 
the state of thecounty, or as totheamount 
of detected or undetected crime. After 
this statement on the part of that dili- 
gent Judge, he was quite sure there was 
nothing to call attention to. Neverthe- 
less, the county of Meath was proclaimed 
nine days afterwards. Again, Judge 
Ormsby, who presided at the Tipperary 
Assizes, told the Grand Jury that their 
duties would be both short and light; 
there was no crime of any serious cha- 
racter, and he said— 

“TI observe with pleasure that during the 
period over which my duties in connection with 
it have extended, the county has not been dis- 
graced by any crime of grave‘character.” 

But, although no crime had been com- 
mitted in the county, by a stroke of the 
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pen it had been brought under the Pre- 
vention of Orime Act. Further, Judge 
Deasy, who differed from all the other 
Irish Judges, inasmuch as he had won 
eee 9 to the Bench by the force of 

is judicial ability alone, said to the 
Grand Jury at the Queen’s County 
Assizes that their duties would be very 
light; that there was only one serious 
case, and that the Constabulary Report 
was in some respects more favourable 
than it was last year. But although the 
Judge reported an improvement as com- 
pared with last year, the Lord Lieu- 
tenant felt bound to put the county under 
the ban of the Prevention of Crime Act. 
If there had been anything in the state 
of Queen’s County which called for the 
restriction of the liberties of the people, 
he was quite certain it would not have 
escaped the observation of this learned 
and impartial Judge; but he had not 
uttered a single word to that effect, and, 
therefore, he (Mr. Sexton) said that in 
the case of Queen’s County, as in the 
cases of Meath, Louth, and Tipperary, 
there was nothing whatever to justify 
the action of the Lord Lieutenant in re- 
spect of these counties nine or ten days 
later. He would now turn to the case 
of cities, and, as he had already pointed 
out, a number of the principal cities in 
Ireland had been subjected by proclama- 
tion to all the clauses of the Act. Here, 
again, at the Assizes held at Drogheda, 
Chief Justice May said; that there was 
only one case to go before the Grand 
Jury, and that he felt sincere pleasure 
in congratulating them upon the state of 
the district; that there had been a diminu- 
tion of every description of offence since 
the last Assizes, which was very satisfac- 
tory, and that he congratulated the com- 
munity on its immunity from crimes of 
violence. The Committee would see 
that the learned Judge went so far as to 
congratulate the people of Drogheda on 
the state of affairs, and even contrasted 
that town favourably with the rest of 
Treland. Then, at the Assizes in the 
city of Limerick, where Judge Lawson 
presided, there were only five Crown 
eases; and, as the learned Judge said 
nothing to the contrary, he was entitled 
to conclude that there was nothing in the 
state of affairs which called for special 
remark. At Kilkenny Judge Deasy had 
only three cases to try, and there was 
no case of any public interest. In Water- 
ford there was only one case to try, and 
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the learned Judge said—‘‘ He was happy 
to see that the state of the city was most 
peaceful.” Having now gone through 
the list of cities, and quoted in every 
case the opinions of those who were 
most entitled to respect—the opinions of 
the Judges of the Crown—he once more 
emphasized the fact that the Judges did 
not speak from the Calendar, or with 
reference to the prisoners in the dock, 
but of the whole amount of crime com- 
mitted in the district. Under these cir- 
cumstances, he maintained that the 
manner in which the Act passed three 
weeks ago was being exercised called for 
the most serious attention on the part of 
Her Majesty’s Government. It was 
apparent to him—and he thought it 
would be to anyone who for a moment 
considered thecircumstances under which 
the Lord Lieutenant had proclaimed the 
18 counties and six of the principal towns 
of Ireland—that in issuing these procla- 
mations the Lord Lieutenant had neither 
regarded the conditions of the particular 
localities, nor the statements of the Irish 
Judges with respect to them ; and he con- 
sidered that this fact alone entitled him 
to condemn in the strongest manner what 
he could not but describe as a most un- 
just and wanton use of the powers of 
the Act. 

Toz ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) said, 
he was under the impression that when 
the House passed this Act of Parliament 
and armed the Executive in Ireland, it 
well understood that the Act would 
be enforced, and when it was about to be 
enforced the attention of the Executive 
was directed to this matter; and what 
the hon. Member termed a rapid deci- 
sion of two hours after midnight on the 
day on which the Royal Assent had 
been received was not a correct descrip- 
tion of the action of the Government. 
The decision of the Government was the 
result of deliberate consideration while 
the Act was passing. What grievance 
was there in the fact that the Act had 
been applied to the whole of Ireland ? 
The hon. Member was not correct in 
saying that the whole of Ulster was ex- 
cepted, and Monaghan and Armagh 
were included. The allegation was that 
Ulster was excluded. 

Mr. SEXTON: Four baronies alto- 
gether, and two Catholic. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M, Jounson) asked 
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how that affected the question? The 
Act was applied whenever it was re- 
quired. There were four baronies in 
which it was required, and, therefore, it 
was applied. What was the grievance, 
he wished to know, in persons being 
subjected to punishment if they took 
part in any of these offences? Suppose 
they took part in any riots or unlawful 
assemblies, would any hon. Member say 
that they should not be punished ? 
Again, what grievance was there in the 
fact that the Act was made appli- 
cable? It did not require persons to 
bring themselves under the Act and make 
themselves liable to punishment. If 
they took part in riots or unlawful 
assemblies, he failed to see why they 
should not be punished; and he cer- 
tainly thought it would be a strange 
act on the part of the Executive if, when 
it had been armed with these powers, it 
should lay them aside. Nearly all the 
crime in Ireland recently had arisen from 
violence, or from driving people out by 
intimidation, by ‘‘ Moonlight ”’ riots, and 
by shooting people in the legs for having 
taken possession of lands from which 
others had been evicted. What harm was 
there in the Act being applied to such 
cases? It was not because the Act was 
brought into existence that people were 
necessarily to subject themselves to its 
operation ; and if these ‘‘ Moonlighters”’ 
went about and committed these offences 
they could hardly complain at there 
being an Actof Parliament strong enough 
to grapple with them, and that the 
Executive put it into force. Then, with 
regard to aggravated violence towards 
persons, one of the complaints was that 
such acts were allowed to go unpunished. 
The Act intended that such cases should 
be punished ; but it did not follow that 
because the Act was passed people should 
put themselves under its operation. In 
Louth, for instance, a man might commit 
an outrage ortake part in ariot or ‘‘ Moon- 
light riot.”” He could not see why that 
man should not be punished, and he 
thought it would be a dereliction of duty 
if the Executive did not put its power 
into operation. The rest of the griev- 
ances were of the same character. The 
hon. Member practically said unless 
some of these acts could be pointed out 
in each district the Act of Parliament 
ought not to be applied. That was an 
entirely mistaken view, because the Act 
was not to be applied after crime had 
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been committed, but was to be applied, 
so far as possible, to making crime im- 
possible ; and if it was made applicable 
to a particular locality, although no 
crimes were committed in that locality, 
no harm would be done, because the Act 
was practically not applied. Neither 
could it be applied to one side of a 
boundary and not to the other, because 
those boundaries were usually very 
like imaginary boundaries, and no- 
thing would be easier than to commit 
a crime on one side of the boundary and, 
by crossing over to the other side, evade 
the Act. Suppose an Act was passed 
which applied to the whole of the United 
Kingdom, the hon. Member would say 
that it ought not to apply to the whole 
of the Kingdom, but only to those places 
in which there had been an exhibition 
of crime of a character which the Act 
contemplated. With such a view as 
that there might as well be no legisla- 
tion. If an Act made punishment sure 
and speedy, it rendered crime less likely. 
Of course, if a stringent Act of Parlia- 
ment was in force some people must be 
put to inconvenience—some persons, for 
instance, might be stopped by police- 
men and obliged to give an account of 
themselves. But in this case every kind 
of horrible crime had been committed. 
He did not wish to make the case worse 
than it was; but he had been brought 
very much in contact with these matters, 
and, in his opinion, crime was vastly 
diminished. But it must be recollected 
that the object of an Act of Parliament 
of this kind, and of every Act of Parlia- 
ment, was not merely to punish crime, 
but to supply powers which might ren- 
der crime impossible. If people knew 
that execution would speedily follow an 
offence, they would be likely to abstain 
from committing the offence, just as with- 
out such punishment they would commit 
offences with impunity. Therefore, it 
was not because crime did not now 
exist to the same extent as it did some 
time ago that the Act was less necessary ; 
on the contrary, it was more necessary, 
and the fact that crime was diminishing 
was largely due to the circumstance that 
the people who had been committing 
these crimes knew very well what was 
now in store for them. The Calendar 
only represented certain cases which 
the Attorney General thought should 
be tried. It did not represent the cases 
sent for trial, nor all the crime which 
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was indicated, but for which nobody 
was made accountable. The hon. Mem- 
ber had referred to the case of a person 
named Keane; but the hon. Member’s 
information differed entirely from the 
statement made by the Chief Secretary 
in reply to his Question to-day, and the 
facts were not as the hon. Member was 
instructed to represent them. The hon. 
Member had stated that the lady had 
applied for an adjournment in order to 
prepare her case. The fact was, she 
denied having been summoned at all, 
although she had really been summoned 
the day before she gave the denial. 

Mr. SEXTON: She stated her sister 
had received the summons. 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) said, 
the lady’s statement was that she had 
not been summoned, and she remained 
outside the Court in defiance until the 
warrant was issued, and she was brought 
into Court. She did not then ask for 
an adjournment because she was not 
then ready to go on with the case. The 
hon. Member stated that the lady had 
been the holder of a farm from which 
she had at that time been evicted, her 
rent being in arrear ; and that, the farm 
having been taken by the landlord at 
the end of six months for redemption, it 
was not unnatural that she should, on 
two or three occasions, have used lan- 
guage which brought her within the 
law. It was not unnatural that if a 
man received an insult he should knock 
his insulter down. But this lady ap- 
peared to have used language which 
was of an exceedingly guilty character, 
and which it was quite necessary to 
stop. But, whatever the charge was, 
she did not ask for an’ adjournment be- 
cause she was not ready. Her first de- 
fence was that she was not amenable at 
all, because she had not been summoned, 
and when she was brought into Court 
upon the warrant she went on with the 
case. The case was reported in The 
Waterford Mait. 

Mr. SEXTON said, the lady pleaded 
that she was not guilty, and wanted the 
case adjourned for a week in order that 
she might get professional assistance, 
because she had been taken by sur- 

rise. 

Tot ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) said, 
he was not disposed to take the news- 
paper reports as correct, because many 
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of the cases were reported in such a way 
as to give to the cases a totally different 
complexion to the one they ought to 
bear. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR said, the 
speech they had just listened to was that 
of a practised counsellor, because the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman had 
made a speech of considerable length 
without uttering one syllable about the 
real point at issue. The main argument 
of his hon. Friend (Mr. Sexton) was 
that when the Prevention of Crime Bill 
was passing through the House its em- 
ployment was limited to those districts 
which would be named ; that, in fact, it 
would only operate in proclaimed dis- 
tricts. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman in charge of the Bill (Sir 
William Harcourt) laid it down that this 
would be a limitation upon the operation 
of the Act, so that it came to this—that 
the Act would only be applied where the 
Government had strong reason for em- 
ploying it. The hon. Member (Mr. 
Sexton) had said that the Government 
declared they would only apply the four 
clauses in districts the state of which 
peremptorily required their exercise; but 
in spite of this declaration they had used 
them in districts where there was not 
the smallest need for them. Last year, 
some time after the now expiring Coer- 
cion Act came into operation, the Irish 
Members had reason to complain of the 
impossibility of reconciling the use to 
which that Act was put with the promises 
and undertakings made during its 
passage through the House. But he did 
not think so short a time as three weeks 
had elapsed when they were able to 
make that complaint. Some months 
were allowed to elapse before the right 
hon. Gentleman the late Chief Secretary 
(Mr. W. E. Forster), who, he hoped, 
would never again rise to an official 
position, especially in regard to Ireland, 
was guilty of a flagrant violation of the 
pledges upon which the Act was obtained. 
But now, three weeks after the Pre- 
vention of Crime Bill became law, they 
found the Government absolutely putting 
it to uses to which they declared they 
did not intend to put it. He had taken 
the trouble to refer to the report in 
Hansard of the statement of the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Home 
Secretary in regard to the application of 
these clauses, and he found that nothing 
could be clearer than the words of the 
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right hon. and learned Gentleman. In 
vol. 270, page 1,042, the Home Secretary 
was thus reported— 
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“He only rose to offer afew words which, hoe 
thought, might remove some of the difficulties 
which had been raised by hon. Members to this 
clause. It was the desire of the Irish Govern- 
ment and of Lord Spencer not to use these 
extraordinary powers except in cases where tho 
Lord Lieutenant considered their exercise was 
absolutely required. It would be observed that 
several clauses of the Bill referred to proclaimed 
districts, and the Irish Government were of 
opinion that that limitation of proclaimed dis- 
tricts might be extended to other clauses of the 
Bill. The Government were perfectly willing 
to agree that this clause should only operate 
within a proclaimed district—that was, a district 
which was in such a state of disturbance as 
would justify and require the use of these 
summary powers. A sort of premium would 
thus be placed upon a district to keep undisturbed 
and quiet, and he hoped that the announcement 
he had now made would tend to facilitate the 
passing of the clause. Effect could either be 
given to the concession at the end of the clause, 
or perhaps, better still, on Report. In the 
meantime, he would ask hon. Members to con- 
sider that the clause should only apply to 
proclaimed districts.” — (8 Hansard, cclxx. 
1042. ] 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, the hon. 
Member was not in Order in reading 
from debates which had taken place 
during the present Session. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR said, he would 
ask the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Attorney General for Ireland 
whether it was possible to reconcile the 
statement of the Home Secretary, that 
these clauses would only be applied in 
districts which were in a state of disturb- 
ance, with the application of the clauses 
in districts which had been compli- 
mented by the going Judges of Assize 
because of the absence of crime? A 
few days ago he asked the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary whether 
it was a fact that the going Judge of 
Assize had complimented the town of 
Galway on the absence of crime, and 
that only six cases at most were brought 
before the Judge? The right hon. Gen- 
tleman, with perfect candour, admitted 
that only two cases were brought before 
the Judge; but the county of Galway 
had been proclaimed, and in face of the 
facts the right hon. Gentleman said the 
Lord Lieutenant had no intention of 
withdrawing the proclamation. He did 
not wish to bring charges of bad faith 
against Ministers, though he might 
have occasion to do so if he wished to be 
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marks. It was, however, perfectly im- 
possible for him to reconcile the procla- 
mation of certain undisturbed districts 
with the statement of the Home Secre- 


tary. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he had not the 
pleasure of being present during the dis- 
cussion ; but when he entered the House 
he found reference was being made to 
the proclamation of counties in Ireland. 
As the subject had been introduced, he 
wished to declare his opinion that there 
had been a deliberate breach of the 
pledges made by the Home Secretary 
during the passage of the Prevention of 
Crime Bill. He (Mr. Callan) brought 
forward three Amendments to that Bill. 
The object of one was to limit the power 
of the Lord Lieutenant to proclaiming 
meetings except in proclaimed districts ; 
and one of the arguments used against 
him was that if his Amendment were 
carried there would be an inducement to 
unnecessarily proclaim counties, so as 
to have the power of proclaiming meet- 
ings. Another of his Amendments was 
to the Curfew Clause, and wastothe effect 
that the clause should only operate in 
districts which had been proclaimed in 
consequence of the crime prevailing in 
it. The Home Secretary said— 


“The Irish Government were of opinion that 
that limitation of proclaimed districts might be 
extended to other clauses of the Bill. The 
Government were perfectly willing to agree 
that this clause should only operate within a pro- 
claimed district—that was, a district which was 
in such a state of disturbance as would justify 
and require the use of these summary powers. 
A sort of premium would thus be placed upon 
a district to keep undisturbed and quiet, and he 
hoped that the announcement he had now made 
would tend to facilitate the passing of the 
clause.” —[ Ibid. ] 


He (Mr. Callan) was never more sur- 
prised in his life than to find, within 
three days of the Act coming into opera- 
tion, that the county town of Drogheda 
and the county of Louth were proclaimed. 
What had happened ? He would quote 
from the Drogheda Conservative paper, 
a respectable print which gave very accu- 
rate reports, and it stated that the Com- 
mission of Drogheda was opened by the 
Right Hon. Chief Justice May. The 
district of Drogheda was proclaimed the 
same week that the statement he was 
about to quote was made ; in fact, the 
statement was made on the Monday, and 
the county town of Drogheda was pro- 
claimed on the following Friday. Chief 
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Justice May, in addressing the Grand 
Jury, said— 

‘*Mr. Foreman and gentlemen of the Grand 
Jury of the county of the town of Drogheda,— 
The business you have to transact on this occa- 
sion is very light. There is only one case to go 
before you, and it is one that presents no diffi- 
culty and requires no observations on my part. 
From inquiries I have made it affords me sin- 
cere pleasure to be able to congratulate you and 
the inhabitants of this district on its very satis- 
factory state. There appears a diminution in 
every description of offence since last Assizes, 
and a very satisfactory diminution in the offence 
of drunkenness. It is a very great pleasure in 
these unhappy times that we are thus able to 
congratulate you, and that this appearance 
contrasts favourably, and very favourably, with 
that which is presented in other parts of Ire- 
land. There is an utter absence in this part of 
that unhappy class of offence that has fallen 
upon and disgraced other parts of the country. 
I am glad to think this part of Ireland is free 
from such foul outrages as we hear of occurring 
elsewhere, and which act as a stigma upon our 
National character. It is with great pleasure 
I am able to tell you that your county of the 
town of Drogheda is free from outrage.” 


Within a week of that congratulation 
the promise made by the Home Secre- 
tary was deliberately broken. So far 
as the Home Secretary was concerned, 
the Prevention of Crime Act was ob- 
tained on false pretences ; and the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman did not 
seem as ashamed as he ought to be of 
the manner in which the Irish Execu- 
tive had falsified the pledges which he 
had made to that House. What had 
happened in Dundalk, in the county he 
(Mr. Callan) represented? The next 
day another eminent Irish Judge—Mr. 
Justice Harrison, a Conservative—ad- 


dressed the Grand Jury in this lan- 
guage— 

‘*It gives me sincere pleasure on this, the 
first occasion on which I have the honour of 
presiding in this Court, to be in a position to 
tell you that the criminal business to go before 
you is very light. There are only three bills 
sent up; one is a larceny, another is an assault 
case, and the third is a case of a peculiar kind, 
which I am sure you will examine carefully, 
and return a true bill if, in your opinion, a 
prima facie case of perjury is made out.... . 
The only other thing to which I may refer is 
the Report of the County Inspector, which I 
find to be very satisfactory. There are only 12 
cases of crime reported since last Assizes, and 
this, certainly, is very satisfactory. It isa very 
satisfactory distinction when compared with 
other counties, where I get a return of 500 or 
600 cases to investigate. I hope and trust this 
state of things may long continue in your 
county; but I am sorry to say that some of 
your cases of undetected crime are of a class 
pointing to a disorganization of society — 
writing of threatening letters and other forms 
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of intimidation; but they are not numerous ; 
and I hope the symptoms will not spread into 
anything more serious in this comparatively 
happy and contented portion of the land.” 
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It was a fortnight now since he (Mr. 
Callan) presented the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland with a copy of the report of 
the observations of Mr. Chief Justice 
May and Mr. Justice Harrison with re- 
spect to the county town of Drogheda 
and the county of Louth. The Grand 
Juries of both those counties were con- 
gratulated upon the peaceable state of 
the counties, and yet, within a week of 
that congratulation, the districts had 
been proclaimed. The county of Lon- 
donderry, represented by the Solicitor 
General for Ireland (Mr. Porter), was 
not proclaimed, and yet crime was ten 
times as great there as in the county of 
Louth. The people of Louth would re- 
sent this insult to their county by, at 
the next election, making it compulsory 
upon any candidate who proposed to 
offer himself that he must oppose in 
every way this pledge-breaking Govern- 
ment. Just imagine that in the county 
of Louth, where there was no crime, if a 
man went out of his house at 7 o’clock 
at night he could be arrested. When 
the Curfew Clause was before the House, 
the Home Secretary misled the House 
into the belief that no county would be 
proclaimed except where the crime was 
of such a character as to absolutely re- 
quire that these extra powers should be 
put in force. He (Mr. Callan) did not 
complain of any other county not being 
proclaimed ; but he did complain that 
the worst clause of the Bill should be 
- in force in respect of his own county. 

e hoped to have another opportunity 
elsewhere of showing up the Govern- 
ment in their true colours. For instance, 
in the county of Monaghan, which was 
represented by one of the ardent sup- 
porters of the Government, he should 
make it a point of informing the people 
of the acts of this unprincipled and 
pledge-breaking Administration. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, he thought 
he was right in supposing that, under 
the present Vote, they were asked to 
contribute a salary for the New Crime 
Under Secretary ; and, if that was the 
ease, he wished to move a reduction of 
the Vote by the salary of Mr. Jenkin- 
son. He considered that Mr. Jenkinson 
was not an official who, from his ante- 
cedents, ought to be designed to fulfil 
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the important functions of the Head of 
the Criminal Investigation Department 
in Ireland. He noticed that the salary 
of the Assistant Under Secretary —— 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, he thought 
that this subject would more properly 
come under the Supplementary Esti- 
mates. 

Mr. O’DONNELL asked whether it 
was under this Vote that a portion of 
the salary, at any rate, of the New Crime 
Under Secretary, was to be paid. He had 
a right to information on that point from 
the Government. He hoped he should 
receive it, because he did not wish to be 
bound to move to report Progress. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, this Vote 
was prepared at the commencement of 
the financial year, before Earl Spencer 
came into Office; and it was only after 
Earl Spencer came into Office that the 
duties connected with law and order in 
Ireland, and with the prevention of crime 
inIreland, were removed from the Under 
Secretary, and in consequence the Vote 
did not appear in the Chief Secretary’s 
Office for this financial year. He pre- 
sumed the money would be provided in 
a Supplementary Vote at the commence- 
ment of the next Session. 

Mr. O’DONNELL asked if he was to 
understand that the New Crime Under 
Secretary was to draw no pay until next 
year? 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, that when a 
new official was appointed it was not 
customary to present an Estimate for his 
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ay. 
. Mr. O’DONNELL asked from what 
fund was Mr. Jenkinson to be paid in 
the meantime? It was quite evident 
that somehow or other the expenses of 
this new official were to be paid, and he 
presumed they were to be paid out of 
some portion of the money that the 
House was now asked to vote; but whe- 
ther or not a regular sum would be 
brought in, separately allocated to that 
office, he did not know. In the mean- 
time the official was appointed, and that 
official was to be paid. Did Colonel 
Brackenbury receive no remuneration 
for the time he was in office ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, the hon. 
Gentleman must be conversant with the 
manner in which the financial business 
of this country was conducted. From 
time to time, in the course of the finan- 
cial year, it was discovered that a new 
official was required, and it was impos- 
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sible that that discovery should always 
be made immediately on the very eve of 
the presentation of the Estimates. The 
salary of the new official was paid out of 
the general fund of the House ; and, in 
order that the sense of Parliament might 
be taken before the close of the finan- 
cial year, a Supplementary Estimate 
was presented, under the head, in this 
case, of the Office of Chief Secretary for 
Ireland. Parliament then had an op- 
portunity of discussing the propriety of 
the Vote. He should imagine that the 
hon. Member would be in Order in 
making what remarks he chose, because 
in the interval, before the Supplemen- 
tary Estimate could be presented, Colonel 
Brackenbury did receive, and Mr. Jen- 
kinson would receive, a salary out of 
the lump sum voted for the Chief Secre- 
tary’s Department. 

Mr. O’ DONNELL said, that was clear 
and satisfactory, and he was glad that 
his intervention had led to this explana- 
tion of the manner in which the financial 
business of the country was carried on. 
Upon this Vote, therefore, he was en- 
titled to refer to the appointment of Mr. 
Jenkinson, and to object to that appoint- 
ment. He objected to the appointment 
of Mr. Jenkinson in the strongest man- 
ner; he would object to the appointment 
of Mr. Jenkinson even if there were no 
special circumstances in his career, be- 
cause he considered that an official who 
had been trained in the despotic school of 
Indian officialism was no proper person to 
be employed in a post of responsibility in 
a country like Ireland, which still enter- 
tained some hope of recovering its Con- 
stitutional liberty one day or other. The 
first objection he had to make against 
Mr. Jenkinson was that as Crime Assist- 
ant Secretary he would really be the 
master of the liberty of the Irish people ; 
and in the discharge of his functions he 
should be, if those functions were to be 
discharged properly, armed beforehand 
with a proper knowledge of Ireland and 
of the Irish people. It was not a post 
which should be given toa stranger. In 
the first place, Mr. Jenkinson was a 
stranger in the most thorough sense of 
the word. He had served some 22 or 
23 years in India, and he had not served 
at all in Ireland. He entered the Indian 
Civil Service somewhere as far back as 
1856, and he only left the Indian Civil 
Service a couple of years ago. He had 
no experienee whatever of Ireland, of 
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the ways of the people of Ireland, of the 
crime of Ireland, of the inducements to 
crime in Ireland, of the provocations to 
crime in Ireland; he was an absolute 
stranger to the country; and it was, 
therefore, unreasonable to import Mr. 
E. G. Jenkinson from India, and to 
entrust him with the work of the detec- 
tion of crime in Ireland. But, in the 
second place, he objected to Mr. E. G. 
Jenkinson from the nature of his Indian 
antecedents. He was a Commissioner 
in Oude, but had left no record behind 
him of having introduced any improve- 
ment into the condition of the Province. 
With regard to Oude, it would be enough 
to say that it was an Ireland on a large 
seale. Mr. Irwin, a distinguished Indian 
Civil servant, had written an able book 
on the Garden of India, which was the 
name Oude was known by—a name 
derived from ancient tradition, but by 
no means appropriate under the English 
Government. Writing about Oude, this 
gentleman had said that it might be 
supposed that the Irish cultivator had 
reached the very lowest limits of human 
existence ; but a considerable proportion 
of the population of Oude lived a life 
still lower and more miserable than that. 
Such was the country from which Mr. 
Jenkinson had only recently come—such 
was the country over whose miseries he 
presided—such was the country whose 
miseries he did nothing to remove. A 
gentleman of that description, who never 
felt for agrarian misery in India, was 
not the man to be entrusted with the 
supervision of agrarian crime in Ire- 
land, because he who did not under- 
stand the misery of Irish agrarian life 
could not be an intelligent observer, or 
an intelligent supervisor of that agrarian 
crime which in nine cases out of ten was 
the almost natural outcome of agrarian 
misery and oppression. But he did not 
only object to Mr. Jenkinson as one of 
those Oude officials who had done no- 
thing for that miserable Province. He 
objected to Mr. Jenkinson being ap- 
pointed to the permanent Secretaryship 
in Ireland, because he objected to Ire- 
land, in its present condition, being 
governed by one of the Mutiny Magis- 
trates of India. He had no wish to de- 
tract from the undoubted high qualities, 
in many respects, that Mr. Jenkinson 
possessed; but than his there had been 
nomore iron hand, or iron heart, amongst 
all the strong-handed and hard-hearted 
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men who drowned in blood the struggle 
of a portion of the Indian people in 1857. 
He (Mr. O’Donnell) was not going into 
unnecessary details; but they knew that 
even such an English writer as Colonel 
Malleson had declared that the Indian 
outbreak of 1857 was ‘‘ due to the bad 
faith of the English Government ”’—and 
he was using the Colonel’s own words. 
In 1857 Mr. Jenkinson held the grade 
of Assistant Magistrate in Benares and, 
as an officer of that distinction in the 
English Government of Benares, he must 
take his responsibility for the manner in 
which the rebellion, mutiny, or popular 
discontent were suppressed in that place. 
On that subject, he (Mr. O’Donnell) was 
not going to ask the Committee, and he 
was certainly not going to ask his 
countrymen in Ireland, to believe any 
charge against Mr. Jenkinson solely on 
his unsupported testimony ; but he surely 
had a right to tell the Committee and 
his countrymen that Mr. Jenkinson, the 
Assistant Magistrate, anda memberof the 
body of English magistrates who ruled at 
Benares during the time of the Mutiny, 
was not, by his antecedents, a man who 
ought to have the power which, in the 
position to which he had been appointed, 
would be intrusted to him under the last 
Trish Coercion Act. Sir John Kay, the 
distinguished British historian, in his 
history of the Reign of Terror in Benares 
during the rule of the Commissioners— 
in the history called Zhe Sepoy Mutiny— 
said, in the second volume, page 236, 
that our military officers were hunting 
down criminals of all kinds, and hang- 
ing them with as little compunction as 
though they had been vermin. The 
Military Courts, he said, sentenced old 
and young to be hanged with indis- 
criminate ferocity. On one occasion, some 
young boys, who, perhaps in mere sport, 

ad flaunted the rebel colours, and had 
gone about beating tom-toms, were tried 
and sentenced to death, and what was 
done with some show of formality was 
nothing to compare with what was done 
with no formality at all. Volunteer hang- 
ing parties were established, and went 
to work in the district, and one man 
boasted of the number of Natives he 
had “ finished off” ‘‘ quite in an artistic 
manner,” with mango-trees for gibbets, 
and elephants for drops—the victims 
being strung up for pastime in the form 
of the figure 8. It might be said, on 
behalf of Mr. Jenkinson, that he pro- 
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tested against these nameless and hor- 
rible atrocities ; and before Mr. Jenkin- 
son, the Mutiny Magistrate of Benares, 
was furnished with all the powers of 
‘‘Spymaster General’ in Ireland, the 
Irish people had aright to knew that 
he had protested against these atrocities, 
and that he had raised his voice against 
this ‘artistic finishing off” of untried 
prisoners, and against the sentencing to 
death of children whose only crime was 
that of flaunting about the rebel colours 
and beating tom-toms. In the name of 
the Irish people, and in the name of the 
Indian people, whose grievances were 
so sadly neglected in that House, he 
protested against the present promotion 
of the Mutiny Assistant Magistrate of 
Benares, and he told Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment that they could not obtain from 
the Irish people sympathy, respect, or 
support for the man who had on his 
hands the blood that was foully shed by 
Englishmen during the panic of 1857. 
Mr. TREVELYAN said, he had been 
several times complimented, since he 
took the rather difficult post he now had 
the honour to occupy, on the courtesy 
and moderation with which he answered 
the questions and statements of hon. 
Members; but he must say that, if ever 
his courtesy and sense of moderation 
was tried, it had been by the speech of 
the hon. Gentleman who had just sat 
down. If that speech had come from 
the hon. Member for Wexford (Mr. 
Healy) at a time when he was moved by 
that deep sense he had of what he be- 
lieved to be the wrongs of his country, 
he (Mr. Trevelyan) could have under- 
stood it; but the hon. Member who had 
just spoken was not the hon. Member 
for Wexford. The hon. Member who 
had just spoken was an hon. Member 
who, if there was anyone in the House 
who knew the exact strength of words, 
both in writing and speaking, had that 
faculty at his command. Every single 
word the hon. Member spoke was spoken 
deliberately ; and he (Mr. Trevelyan) 
ventured to say that there never was an 
attack made upon anyone in that House 
which was more repugnant to the judg- 
ment and the feeling of all those Mem- 
bers who desired not to excite the pre- 
judices of the Irish people against those 
who had to administer the affairs of that 
country than the attack which was now 
made upon Mr. Jenkinson. What had 
the hon. Member done? Knowing that 
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an ex-Indian official was going to be 

romoted to a most important position 
in Ireland, he had endeavoured to pre- 
judice the Irish people by a method of 
reasoning which appeared to him (Mr. 
Trevelyan) extremely well calculated— 
when used with the skill which he would 
not characterize—to effect the object in 
view. The hon. Member, after 20 years, 
referred to what was worst in the re- 
pression of the great Indian Mutiny— 
he rooted out a certain description of 
cruel doings on the part of the English, 
and described them in order that his 
description might be reported in the 
Irish papers to-morrow, and that Mr. 
Jenkinson’s name might be associated 
with them. The hon. Member said at 
the outset that the outbreak in India 
was due to the bad faith of the English 
Government, and that Mr. Jenkinson 
must take his responsibility for the way 
in which that popular outbreak was re- 
pressed. Now, what was Mr. Jenkin- 
son’s connection with the Indian Mutiny ? 
When it broke out he was a lad of 19. 
He found himself at Benares—or in the 
neighbourhood, he (Mr. Trevelyan) was 
not quite certain which—as assistant 
magistrate in the month of June, 1857, 
having been two or three months in 
India altogether. He (Mr. Trevelyan) 
did not suppose Mr. Jenkinson had very 
much to do with the so-called crimes of 
the English Government which brought 
on that outbreak. According to the 
statement of Mr. F. M. Lind, of the 
Bengal Civil Service— 

“ His (Mr. Jenkinson’s) first care was to see 
to the safety of his friends, whom he sent off in 
a carriage to Rajghat, where they would be out 
of harm’s way. He then borrowed his friend’s 
pony, and set off towards the Civil lines to join 
the magistrate of the district, and to place his 
services at the disposal of that officer for any 
work that might be required of him. On the 
road he was twice fired at by Sepoys.”’ 


The account went on to say— 


‘‘Our position was a very precarious one. 
We could get no information as to what was 
going on in cantonments, and the Native 
messengers we had sent to seek this information 
did not return to us. Under these circumstances 
we decided that one of ourselves should go on 
this mission. Mr. Gubbins, the Judge, expressed 
a wish to go, if anyone would accompany him. 
Eventually, Messrs. Jenkinson and De Momet 
accompanied Mr. Gubbins, the two latter driving 
in a buggy, while Mr. Jenkinson rode his bor- 
rowed pony. In crossing the Burma Bridge 
the party were going slowly, Mr. Jenkinson 
closely following the buggy, when suddenly, 
only a few paces off, he detected several Sepoys 
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lying in ambush, preparing to fire. Fearful 
lest any remark from him might induce his 
friends to pull up, and thus give the Sepoys a 
standing shot, he called out to Mr. Gubbins to 
drive on as rapidly as ible, and then, draw- 
ing himself up alongside of the buggy, inter- 
yes his own person between his friends in the 

uggy and the Sepoys. On reaching the ambus- 
cade the Sepoys fired a volley from behind the 
parapet of the bridge. Fortunately the bullets 
flew harmlessly by. Still, the unselfish offer of 
his own life for the protection of his friends was 
a gallant deed, bravely done, and might have 
been the means of saving the life of one whose 
counsels, and influence, and local knowledge, in 
those days were of infinite value to us ail at 
Benares.”” 


Mr. Jenkinson almost immediately came 
under the notice of the authorities. As 
Mr. Lind said— 


“Tt was under this phase of matters that Mr. 

Jenkinson came to the front. It was true that 
he was young in the Service and inexperienced in 
the routine of official life, still he was a man of 
quick perception and ready action, and possessed 
in his person qualities which were of inesti- 
mable value in those days, a happy combination 
of physical activity, mental vigour, and un- 
tiring energy. He was clearly the man for the 
times.” 
Mr. Jenkinson, as he (Mr. Trevelyan) 
would presently show, was not a man 
likely to take part in what might be 
called the penal side of the rebellion. 
He was one of those happy specimens 
of the Indian Civil servant who com- 
bined a love for the Natives with that 
spirit of enterprize and patriotism which 
had made England what she was. Mr. 
Jenkinson obtained leave from the 
Indian Civil Service to go into the very 
thick of the fighting. He raised a 
corps of 150 horsemen, part being 
English and part Natives, and, followed 
by these men, he went into many of the 
most severe actions. ‘This was what was 
said of what he did on one occasion— 

‘‘Mr. Jenkinson accompanied the Cavalry, 
and was engaged in all their operations during 
the day. He was close to Mr. Venables when 
that gentleman was wounded, and was engaged 
in a hand-to-hand fight with a Sepoy armed 
with musket, shield, and sword, whom he even- 
tually vanquished and killed.”’ 

Brigadier Genoral Franks refers to this 
in paragraph 57 of his despatch thus— 

“ Messrs. Lind, Jenkinson, and Venables, Civil 
Service, accompanied the force in the action at 
Chanda and Amereepir. In the former action 
Mr. Venables, charging the flying enemy with 
the Cavalry, with whom he did good service, 
received a severe spear wound through the 
thigh. Mr. Jenkinson, after the above action, 
assisted me in escorting Mr. Venables into 
Jounpir for medical treatment. It should be 
stated here that Brigadier Franks’ force having 
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advanced to the relief of Lucknow, Mr. Jenkin- 
son was ordered to return to his own district.” 


Mr. H. G. Astell, late Judge and Special 
Commissioner of Jounpur, in a testi- 
monial, said of Mr. Jenkinson— 


“Mr. Jenkinson showed both courage and 
skill in carrying out his plans. He started at 
dark, and arrived before daylight, securing the 
men, who were found ploughing by moonlight, to 
poet them giving alarm. The informers, who 

ad accompanied the party, pointed out a small 
isaded enclosure in the middle of a thick 
jungle, and only about 300 yards distant from 
a large village, which was under the protection 
of a large and influential Talookdar of Oudh, 
whose name I now forget. Mr. Jenkinson, with 
some of his men, dismounted and forced their 
way through the palisade, and succeeded in 
securing Umuldar Singh and his son, whom 
they found asleep, with the guns and pistols of 
the plundered indigo factory lying loaded at 
their side. Mr. Jenkinson personally headed 
the manceuvre, and was the first through the 
alisade. All the party were back into the 
ounpir district before daylight, and before the 
alarm was given. It was a most spirited and 
successful operation. The prisoners were both 
sentenced to transportation; I forget for what 
period. I was with Mr. Jenkinson all through 
the Mutiny in the Benares and Jounpir dis- 
tricts in 1857 and 1858, and can safely assert 
that he was foremost in all acts of energy and 
gallantry, never sparing himself either in the 
matter of hard work or exposure.”’ 


And Mr. W. Muir wrote— 


‘“‘ Notwithstanding his ill-health, he has borne 

himself bravely, and no public servant devoted 
himself more caiaaevolliy to his duties than 
Mr. Jenkinson. His services at Jhansi, as De- 
puty Commissioner in charge of the Revenue 
Settlement, and subsequently at Saharunpir, 
were much appreciated by the Government. 
The drainage works, which he carried out with 
great energy and intelligence, have proved most 
successful in improving the sanitary condition 
of that town; and his administration generally 
was vigorous and able.”’ 
Mr. Jenkinson obtained such a reputa- 
tion that he not only received a special 
vote of thanks from the Indian Office, 
but received the thanks of Her Majesty 
the Queen. He was one of those men 
whose success was very much due to 
those qualities which rendered him 
eminently fitted to bring benefit upon 
his fellow creatures when put in a posi- 
tion of authority over them in times of 
peace. Mr. Jenkinson returned to the 
ordinary duties of his Civil Service in 
India; and he (Mr. Trevelyan) would 
quote from one or two testimonials to 
show how he conducted himself in that 
Service. Sir George Couper wrote as 
follows :— 

“When Sir John Strachey made over the 

harge of this Government to me, he said you 
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were the best magistrate and collector in the 
North-Western Provinces; and, as a Commis- 
sioner of a non-regulation division, you have 
fully justified this eulogium from so good a 
judge.” 


Hon. Gentlemen knew what it was to be 
one of the best magistrates and collec- 
tors in the North-Western Provinces in 
India; and when they considered what 
it was to be not only an eminent magis- 
trate, but an eminent Commissioner at 
the head of five or six districts, govern- 
ing 4,000,000 or 5,000,000 people under 
the eye of a man who rose to be Gover- 
nor of those great Provinces, they would 
agree that Mr. Jenkinson’s reputation 
could not be better established. Another 
testimonial came from the Hon. Edward 
Drummond. Hesaid— 


“Everyone whom I have ever met regarded 
Mr. Jenkinson in those days as a young officer 
full of the highest promise. His zeal, energy, 
and intelligence were admitted on all sides ; and 
the result of a long official acquaintance with 
him has fully justified the high opinion I 
always entertained of his abilities and perse- 
verance. We have, for many years since 1857, 
been associated together in district administra- 
tion, the last occasion being when he was for 
some years collector and magistrate of Saharun- 
pur, and his official superior as Commissioner 
of the Meerut Division, and I confidently say 
that it was a pleasure to work with him. If 
there was a fault at all, it was that of over-zeal. 
Ihave often entreated Mr. Jenkinson to spare 
himself a little, and to make over work, not 
absolutely requiring his personal attention, to 
his subordinates. I was fearful lest over-work 
might break down his health. It is hardly 
necessary for me to add that Mr. Jenkinson, as 
an executive and administrative officer, was 
second to none of those who ever came under 
my cognizance, although many officers, ad- 
mittedly among the most able in the Service, 
have served under me. In entrusting any duty 
to him, I felt confident that it would be most 
thoroughly and perfectly done, whether it was 
a matter of ordinary importance, or one requir- 
ing tact and judgment and careful handling. 
Mr. Jenkinson has left his mark wherever he 
had any official connection with a district.” 


Mr. Jenkinson showed quite recently 
that the old spirit which he displayed 
during the Mutiny was not out of the 
way when it had to be used in the pur- 
suit apd apprehension of a criminal. 
This gentleman, who was—as he (Mr. 
Trevelyan) would show—regarded as the 
protector and friend of all the popula- 
tions he governed, had only one set of 
enemies, and they were the enemies of 
law and order. Mr. Jenkinson, on one 
occasion, heard of an extremely powerful 
robber chief, who had obtained the pro- 
tection of the landowners of the district ; 
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and this was how, according to a state- 
ment before him (Mr. Trevelyan), the 
robber was captured— 


‘¢ Mr. Jenkinson had to attempt the capture 
with the aid only of a very few followers; the 
presence of a larger number would have in- 
curred the risk of an alarm, thus defeating the 
object of the mission. Slowly and silently the 
palisade round the enclosure was forced, and 
then, with silent step, the resting-place of the 
dacoit was approached. Had there been the 
slightest noise so as to awaken the sleepers, Mr. 
Jenkinson’s position would have been a most 
hazardous one, and it is not too much to say 
that his life would not have been worth a mo- 
ment’s purchase. As it happened, the sleepers 
were resting in fancied security. There was 
then an anxious moment of suspense, the prize 
was all but in the captor’s grasp ; but there was 
still the cordon of followers to be gone through. 
This being successfully done, Mr. Jenkinson 
sprang upon the sleeping dacoit, whose hands 
were quickly tied, and the possibility of escape 
prevented. But it was still necessary to carry 
off the prize without raising the country. This, 
too, was done, and the captured men were soon 
conveyed into British territory. Mr. Jenkinson 
alone deserves the whole credit of the capture ; 
he it was who conceived the scheme ; he it was 
who so pluckily carried it to a successful ending. 
The dacoits were tried by Mr. Astell, and were 
convicted and sentenced by him as Special Com- 
missioner. This was only one instance of good 
work done by Mr. Jenkinson. I had nearly 
overlooked it. I may have overlooked many 
others. It is illustrative of his desire to do his 
duty under all circumstances.” 


No one in Dublin, during the terrible 
events of three months ago, could ever 
forget the bearing of Mr. Jenkinson 
during that trying time. No one could 
ever forget his coolness and good feel- 
ing; and at that time, when everyone’s 
heart was sick within him, everyone felt 
that they had amongst them one of those 
men who could always be relied upon at 
acrisis. Mr. Jenkinson was ordinarily 
of a remarkably quiet and unassuming 
manner; but the moment there were 
dangers or disaster, or trying circum- 
stances, or heavy responsibilities to be 
encountered, he seemed to draw himself 
up and become quite another man. He 
(Mr. Trevelyan) would now read another 
extract—a very interesting one, and one 
which he hoped would receive the atten- 
tion of the readers of the Irish news- 
papers, or those of them who read the 
speech of the hon. Member opposite (Mr. 
O'Donnell). The extract he was about 
to read had reference to the last place 
but one at which Mr. Jenkinson was 
Commissioner 





Mr. O’DONNELL: What is the ex- 
tract taken from ? 


{Avevusr 8, 1882} 
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Mr. TREVELYAN said, he was 
about to quote from the Report on the 
Settlement of Jhansi from the Board of 
Revenue to the Governmentof the North- 
Western Provinces. He (Mr. Trevelyan) 
would read this extract, and would then 
wind up by reading a much more im- 
portant document. The former extract 
was as follows :— 


‘*Mr. Jenkinson’s Report is so able and 
exhaustive that the remarks to be made in this 
review may be much briefer than in the districts 
of Dehra and Saharunpir. His Report con- 
tains a full account of the history and economic 
condition of the district prior to British rule, 
and since it became a part of the British Pos- 
sessions. The mode of Native assessment, the 
fiscal results of the assessment now effected, the 
determination of proprietary rights, and culti- 
vating holdings, are in turn discussed with con- 
ciseness, and clearness, and succinct enumera- 
tion of the more salient points, is all that is now 
needed. 

“Tn conclusion, I am desired to bring promi- 
nently to the favourable notice of Government 
the services of the Commissioners, and the exer- 
tions of several Settlement officers. The ex- 
cellent work performed by Mr. Jenkinson in 
drawing up the Record of Righis, in settling 
the numerous and difficult claims to proprietary 
title, and in embodying in an admirable Report 
a full account of all Settlement operations, is 
especially deserving of the thanks of the 
Board.” 


He (Mr. Trevelyan) quoted this to show 
what the British officials thought of Mr. 
Jenkinson’s conduct at Jhansi. The next 
document he wished tg quote was an 
address from the people of Saharunpur 
district to Mr. Jenkinson. It said— 


“During the seven years you have been in 
charge of the district you have, by your un- 
varied high sense of justice and clemency, 
inspired all, whether high or low, with feelings 
of sincere respect and admiration, and have 
earned their loyalty and lasting titude 
to the Government whom you have so faithfully 
represented. During your administration of 
the district, all the inhabitants, as well as the 
various officers who had the good fortune of 
serving under you, have to acknowledge that 
their comfort and welfare have ever been your 
first consideration ; and now, on your departure 
from amongst us, there is not a heart that does 
not feel the pang of being parted from a 
kind benefactor and sincere friend. But, though 
absent from us, your name and good deeds will 
live for centuries among us, and our children 
and grandchildren will be taught to recall your 
name as a household word.” 


The address then went on to refer to 
Mr. Jenkinson’s exertions to improve 
the sanitary condition of the place, and 
to put a stop to epidemics and sickness ; 
and it expressed the gratitude of the 
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various religious sects—especially the 
Mahomedans of the district, for the 
mosque he had been instrumental in 
procuring for them—for the interest he 
had taken in their welfare. It ended 
by saying— 

“‘ There are, moreover, many landlords in the 
district who will never forget the fatherly kind- 
ness by which you have enabled them to extri- 
cate themselves from what appeared to them 
inevitable ruin and poverty, and, by enablin 
them to pay off their debts, have re-establishe 
them in the high position they held.” 


Such was the testimony of the Natives 
in favour of Mr. Jenkinson. He (Mr. 
Trevelyan) had now gone through Mr. 
Jenkinson’s career at greater length 
than he should have wished; but he had 
felt it impossible not to try to do this 
eminent public servant justice when an 
attack had been made upon him—an 
attack which he could not but feel the 
hon. Member who had made it, on think- 
ing the matter over, would be sorry 
for. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, he had stated 
in his previous speech that he did not 
underrate many qualities which Mr. 
Jenkinson possessed. What he said 
was that that gentleman did not possess 
the qualities or the antecedents which 
fitted him for this post in Ireland. 
Quickness of perception and great reso- 
lution, no doubt, he possessed in a high 
degree, and those qualities rendered him 
all the more responsible for the part he 
took in the suppression of the Mutiny at 
Benares, where, on the admission of the 
Chief Secretary, he volunteered his ser- 
vices. He asked the Chief Secretary to 
produce some proof that Mr. Jenkinson 
could dissociate himself from the horrors 
perpetrated against the Native popula- 
tion at Benares. In the whole course 
of his observations, the Chief Secretary 
had been unable to bring forward a 
single word in such exculpation of his 
friend. The Chief Secretary also stated 
that Mr. Jenkinson, who was to dis- 
charge such delicate and quwasi-official 
functions in Ireland, had actually volun- 
teered to lead a body of free-lances in 
the suppression of the Mutiny at Benares. 
That might prove that gentleman to be 
a bold and daring leader of men, who 
trusted to cold steel in preference to 
anything else ; but it did not show that 
he was fit to be at the head of the 
Criminal Investigation Department of 
a Constitutional country like Ireland. 


Mr. Trevelyan 


{COMMONS} 
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Every statement of the Chief Secretary 
only confirmed the justice of his (Mr. 
O’Donnell’s) original observations. The 
right hon. Gentleman had read out a 
certain number of testimonials to Mr. 
Jenkinson ; but did he not know, with 
his experience of India, that every 
Anglo-Indian official of any consequence 
who desired testimonials could obtain 
the most abject addresses of gratitude 
from all the officials and Indian rate- 
payers in his jurisdiction? Did the im- 
oe of 11,000 Natives in Bengal 

iminish the testimonials showered upon 
Mr. Ashley Eden when he quitted the 
Governorship of that Province the other 
day? The Chief Secretary quoted a 
testimonial from Sir George Couper, 
the late Governor of the North-Western 
Provinces. Would the right hon. Gen- 
tleman give him the opportunity of 
proving to the House the manner in 
which Sir George Couper left the popu- 
lation to die like flies from preventible 
famine a few years ago? The good 
qualities of Sir George Couper 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER rose to Order, 
and asked whether it was open to the 
hon. Member to discuss the merits of 
Sir George Couper ? 

Taz CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber is quite out of Order in discuss- 
ing the appointment of Sir George 
Couper. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, the Chief Se- 
eretary had referred to the superior 
manner in which Mr. Jenkinson had 
settled the Jhansi difficulty. He must 
inform the Chief Secretary that the 
settlement of the Jhansi matter had been 
so bad, and so out of keeping with the 
habits of the people, and so productive 
of endless dissensions, that one of the 
questions engaging Indian legislation 
this year had been the new Bill—the 
Jhansi Encumbered Estates Bill—which 
was specially intended to redress some 
of the more glaring defects of the settle- 
ment to which the Chief Secretary 
alluded. When the right hon. Gentle- 
man alluded to Anglo-Indians, he hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman would remem- 
ber that he was well acquainted with 
the biographies of Anglo-Indian officials. 
He had no desire to mar the brilliant 
prospects of Mr. Jenkinson, that dashing 
leader of free-lances, who went through 
the black multitude with sufficient 
vigour—that most bepraised master of 
dependent officials. If he had the 
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power of dealing with the complicated 
business of Ireland, surely he might be 
still more useful in some other country 
more suited to his peculiar capacities. 
They did not want Anglo-Indian ad- 
ministration in Ireland; they did not 
want ex-suppressors of Indian Mutinies 
in Ireland; they did not want Jhansi 
Settlement officers in Ireland. The 
Jhansi Settlement was one of the most 
cruelly confiscated districtsin India. He 
repeated his protest against this appoint- 
ment, and sincerely hoped the Govern- 
ment would place this Anglo-Indian 
official in some position where his rough- 
and-ready methods would be more ap- 
preciated than they would in Ireland. 
He was certain that the appointment of 
that gentleman, with his ignorance of 
Ireland, with his training in the bad 
school of Indian despotism, would be 
the cause of endless troubles in Ire- 
land. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: The 
hon. Member may relieve his mind of 
any anxiety lest he should injure the 
present prospects of Mr. Jenkinson. 
Nothing falling from the hon. Member, 
and in such a tone as that in which he 
has addressed the Committee, will affect 
the character or the position of Mr. 
Jenkinson. He has said they do not 
want Indian officials in Ireland. There 
is one thing we do not want in this 
House ; we do not want such language 
as we have heard to-night. The House 
of Commons has reason to be ashamed 
of any Member of the House who shall 
be capable of uttering such language, 
which I venture to say every man of 
right feeling and mind in this country 
would condemn. What is the language 
we have heard with reference to this 
gentleman, who, when a gallant youth 
of 19, was engaged in the desperate 
conflict of the Indian Mutiny, when a 
handful of Englishmen were struggling 
against thousands and hundreds of thou- 
sands of barbarous savages at Cawnpore 
and Lucknow, and whom the hon. Mem- 
ber has attacked as if he were a ruffian, 
because at the head of a few gallant men 
he resisted those savages and main- 
tained the honour of the English name? 
This is the language which a man ven- 
tures, in the presence of English Gen- 
tlemen, to thrust on this House. This 
gallant gentleman will not beinjured by 
language which I venture to say no man 
has heard without disgust. In the pre- 
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sence of the House of Commons, ex- 
pressing that feeling of indignation and 
disgust with which, I am certain, the 
language by which the hon. Member for 
Dungarvan has endeavoured to injure 
the character of this gallant man will 
be regarded, all I can say is, that the 
character of Mr. Jenkinson, if it wanted 
raising, would be raised by these two 
things—by the noble tribute paid him 
by my right hon. Friend the Chief Se- 
eretary, who knows India as well as any 
man in this House, and by the vitupera- 
tion and abuse of the hon. Member for 
Dungarvan. 

Mr. O'DONNELL said, the Home 
Secretary had omitted to state the one 
thing which, above all, would complete 
the fame of Mr. Jenkinson—namely, 
that Mr. Jenkinson had aroused the en- 
thusiastic admiration of the Home Se- 
cretary. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he had heard it 
said that there was no better evidence 
of the badness of the case of a dis- 
putant than the fact that the disputant 
became excited, and exhibited symptoms 
of anger. He should be disposed to say 
that the Chief Secretary and the Home 
Secretary must have a wretchedly bad 
case, because both of those right hon. 
Gentlemen had shown that they were 
not able to discuss this subject with cool 
reason, but had given evidence of their 
being exceedingly great partizans of 
Mr. Jenkinson. So far as he was con- 
cerned, he never had the pleasure of 
hearing Mr. Jenkinson’s name until to- 
day, and he was not very much pre- 
judiced against him personally; but he 
had heard a eulogium of Mr. Jenkinson, 
quoted from the writings of officials in 
India; he had heard the criticisms by 
the hon. Member for Dungarvan (Mr. 
O’Donnell); and he must confess, that 
taking the matter all in all, he thought 
his hon. Friend the Member for Dun- 
garvan had made out a much better 
ease than the two right hon. Gentle- 
men opposite. 

Mr. CALLAN said, the indignation 
of the Home Secretary had raised the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman in his 
estimation. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman had defended his friend, 
and if he found it hard that his friend 
should be abused, he hoped the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman would do 
him (Mr. Callan) justice if he should 
feel indignant on hearing his constitu- 
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ents abused and ill-treated. He thought 
the Home Secretary in former times, 
when he had no case, must have received 
instructions to abuse the plaintiff's at- 
torney, and no doubt, in the Inferior 
Courts, he had carried out these instruc- 
tions. He had shown his capacity for 
vituperation by abusing the hon. Mem- 
ber for Dungarvan in a manner worthy 
of Billingsgate. On the 15th of June, 
when an objection was raised to a clause 
in the Bill then under consideration, the 
Home Secretary made an announcement 
which, he said, he hoped would facili- 
tate the passing of the clause. Having 
obtained his purpose and every facility 
for the passing of the clause, he had 
paid no further attention to the matter. 
If he had deliberately violated hispledge, 
or if he had made that pledge without 
any knowledge that it would be carried 
out, he was guilty of very improper 
conduct ; and he hoped some statement 
would be made with reference to the 
violation of that promise. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber is imputing improper motives to the 
Home Secretary. He has no right to do 
that. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he imputed no 
motives whatever. He simply said this 
pledge was made by the Home Secre- 
tary, and it had been violated. He was 
imputing no motive, and he was not 
sufficiently a metaphysician to know 
how a statement of facts could be con- 
sidered an imputation. 

Tae CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber said the Home Secretary was bound 
to explain something he had not ful- 
filled. He then imputed an improper 
motive to the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: I am 
entirely indifferent to any imputation of 
motive the hon. Member may make 
upon myself. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he simply men- 
tioned that the pledge had not been 
fulfilled, but violated That was the 
fact, and he only asked the Home 
Secretary to review the proclamation of 
County Louth, and to reconsider whether 
there was any ground for that procla- 
mation. 

Mr. BLAKE said, a very important 
portion of this Vote was now reached, 
and he thought it might be advisable to 
report Progress; but before moving that 
he wished to address a few inquiries to 
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the Home Secretary, in order to ascer- 
tain what had been done, or was proposed 
to be done, in the matter to which he 
would now draw attention. The next 
Vote related to the Irish lunatic asy- 
lums, the controlling body of which was, 
perhaps, one of the most important De- 
partments in Ireland, on account of the 
great number of unfortunate people in 
Ireland who were confined in asylums 
in Ireland, and also because Ireland, in 
common with other parts of the United 
Kingdom, showed a considerable in- 
crease in the number of lunatics. As 
the House was probably aware, the en- 
tire support of the pauper lunatics in 
Ireland fell upon the occupying tenants, 
and it was most essential that the chief 
department should be carried on vigor- 
ously. The head of the Department, 
Dr. Nugent, was now 90 years of ago, 
and the second Inspector was consider- 
ably over 70 yearsof age. He submitted 
that it was not right that a gentleman 
nearly 90 years of age, and another 
nearly 70 years of age, should continue 
to have the entire control of this im- 
portant Department. From time to time 
assurances had been given that there 
should be a recasting of the Lunacy 
Board in Ireland; but years had gone 
by, and nothing whatever had been done 
in that direction. He had considerable 
fault to find with the mode in which the 
administration of the lunatic asylums 
was carried on, and since he had re- 
turned to Parliament many things he 
formerly complained of he found still 
remained unremedied. He asserted 
positively, though with perfect kindness 
to the two gentlemen he had named, that 
the time had arrived when they should 
retire, but upon as liberal terms as pos- 
sible. The administration of so im- 
portant a Department as this ought 
not to continue in the present hands. 
Younger men, and men who were better 
acquainted with modern methods of 
carrying out a curative system, should 
be substituted ; and he respectfully asked 
the Chief Secretary to give some infor- 
mation as to what the Soverinneut pro- 
posed to do in regard to recasting and 
remodelling the administration of this 
department. 

Mr. TREVELYAN: With regard to 
the remarks of the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Blake) about the Inspectors of Lunatic 
Asylums, I shall certainly consider it my 
duty in the next five or six months to 
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inquire into the. Public Departments of 
Ireland. I earnestly hope that in his 
remarks the hon. Member did not fore- 
shadow his intention to move to report 
Progress before this Vote is passed. 
With regard to the remarks of the hon. 
Member for Louth (Mr. Callan), I can- 
not be answerable for every word from 
the lips of every person in connection 
with the Prevention of Crime Bill; but 
I fully recognize the general gist of the 
observations the hon. Member quoted 
from the Home Secretary. I likewise 
fully acknowledge that the intention of 
the Lord Lieutenant as. to the applica- 
tion of this case was something of the 
nature to which the hon. Member refers. 
His intention was, that particular dis- 
tricts should return under the ordinary 
law when all chance of serious disorder 
had been extinguished. 

Mr. CALLAN: No disorder ever ex- 
isted in this district. 

Mr. TREVELYAN : It is impossible 
to apply it to a particular district, and 
it is impossible to give to Parliament the 
reasons why the Lord Lieutenant ap- 
plies a particular clause to a particular 
district. The more so as the Judges’ 
Charges are not sufficient evidence for 
and against the existence of crime in a 
particular district. The Lord Lieutenant 
has very many opportunities of knowing 
what the dangers are, and sources which 
cannot come into open Court; but I can 
assure the hon. Member that, in the 
spirit of the original intention, the cases 
of different counties will be carefully in- 
quired into, and certainly, if we consider 
that there is no sufficient reason for 
keeping a particular county or town 
under the proclamation, we shall re- 
move the proclamation. I hope that, 
after this protracted and certainly very 
interesting discussion, we may now be 
allowed to take the Vote. 

Mr. CALLAN said, the county to 
which he had referred had never been— 
at least, for the last 10 years—in a state 
justifying the application of any repres- 
sive measures beyond the ordinary law. 
He knew that the Chief Secretary had 
not been able to attend to these matters 
himself, and the Lord Lieutenant was 
dependent upon advisers who knew the 
district. The county of Down, which 
joined Louth, was not proclaimed. In 
the county of Armagh two Catholic 
baronies were proclaimed; but the re- 
mainder of the county was not pro- 
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claimed. In the county of Monaghan 
there was one barony which was emi- 
nently Catholic which was proclaimed ; 
but the other portions were not pro- 
claimed. Every Catholic portion of 
Monaghan and Louth was proclaimed, 
while the Protestant portions were not. 
How was it that other counties in Ire- 
land were not proclaimed? When the 
next General Election came, the opinion 
of the people as to the way in which this 
Act was administered would be shown, 
and every supporter of the Government 
which unjustly administered the Act 
would be visited with political annihila- 
tion. 

Mr. BLAKE said, that on the pro- 
mise of the Chief Secretary to make 
personal inquiries into the Departments 
in Ireland, and the Lunatic Asylums De- 
partment amongst them, he would not 
press for Progress ; but he must respect- 
fully warn the right hon. Gentleman 
that if something was not done before 
the Session in February next, he should 
bring the whole question of lunatic 
asylums under consideration. What 
the right hon. Gentleman undertook to 
do he was sure would be done; and, 
therefore, he was satisfied with the as- 
surance. The next Vote related to the 
fisheries. In consequence of the Prime 
Minister having absorbed all the days 
of private Members, he had been obliged 
to move for the discharge of the Irish 
Fisheries Bill. He hoped, therefore, he 
should receive from the Chief Secretary 
a similar assurance with regard to the 
fisheries to that respecting the lunatic 
asylums. There was one most im- 
portant matter to which he wished to 
draw attention. Frequent representa- 
tions had been made by the Inspectors of 
Irish Fisheries, during the last 15 years, 
as to the necessity of having an investi- 
gation respecting the fund for carrying 
out the fisheries. He could positively 
state that, even if a moderate expen- 
diture had been incurred, the catches of 
fish would have been increased fifty- 
fold. It had been proved from the Re- 
ports of Inspectors of Fisheries that vast 
catches of fish had been lost to fisher- 
men in consequence of their not having 
vessels to send out to bring the fish 
ashore. He earnestly trusted the right 
hon. Gentleman, duringthe Recess, would 
devote some of his time to investigating 
the condition of the Irish Fisheries. The 
right hon. Gentleman’s Predecessor in 
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Office (Mr. W. E. Forster) undertook to 
do so, and he did so, Unfortunately 
for the fisheries, he left Office before he 
was able to give the House the benefit 
of the investigations he made on the 
subject. He trusted the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would be good enough to give 
the fisheries a part of his attention during 
the Recess. 

Mr. FINDLATER said, he under- 
stood that an official in Ireland must bein 
office 20 years before he was entitled to 
one-third of his salary as pension ; while 
in England an official could retire, after 
15 years’ service, upon two-thirds of his 
salary. That was a great injustice, which 
ought to be remedied as soon as pos- 
sible. 

Mr. COURTNEY : It is not so. 

Mr. HEALY said, that with regard 
to the Prevention of Crime Act, and 
the Curfew Clause especially, he would 
like to know whether the police had 
been instructed to send up to Dublin 
Castle a list of all the arrests made, and 
the results of the inquiries subsequent to 
the arrests? Was there any objection 
to give the House every month, or every 
quarter, a Return showing the people 
arrested, the result of the prosecutions 
before the magistrate, and then before 
the two stipendiary magistrates? He 
was sure the right hon. Gentleman had 
no wish that people should be arrested 
without proper cause ; but if newspaper 
reports were to be believed men had 
been arrested unnecessarily. For in- 
stance, in Rosscrea a man was standing 
outside his own door, and the police told 
him to go in; he said he would go in 
when he liked, whereupon the police 
took him off to gaol, and kept him 
there for 24 hours. Now, the Act was 
passed for the prevention of crime, and 
he could not believe it was a crime 
for a man to stand outside his own door, 
even in Ireland. It was a crime to 
stand about under suspicious circum- 
stances; but, unfortunately, the police 
were to be the judges of the suspicious 
circumstances. He would like to ask 
the Chief Secretary whether he would 
issue a Circular to the police telling them 
where they had evidently taken a wrong 
view of matters, and telling them also 
what it was they were expected to do? 
Certainly it could never be intended that 
a man should be locked up for 24 hours 
for simply standing outside his own 


door. He trusted there would be granted 
Ur. Blake 
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a Return periodically of the number of 
arrests made, how soon they were 
brought before the magistrate, and, if 
they were not discharged by the single 
magistrate, how soon they were brought 
before the double-barrelled Court, and 
what the result had been. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
noticed an item for allowances to Sub- 
Inspectors of Irish Constabulary, and 
allowances for 32 sub-constables. Now, 
these men were detached from the gene- 
ral Police Force; and he wanted to ask 
the Chief Secretary whether he could 
say it was a fact that the absence of 
these men from their duty in their se- 
veral counties imposed a charge upon 
those counties in respect of extra police ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN -said, that with 
regard to the hon. Member for Water- 
ford’s (Mr. Blake’s) remarks on the 
fisheries, he sympathized with the hon. 
Member for being obliged, on account 
of the pressure of circumstances, to with- 
draw the Bill, in which he took so much 
interest. He could only repeat what he 
had previously said—that the question 
of the Irish Fisheries should have his 
best consideration. In reference to the 
question raised by the hon. Member for 
Wexford (Mr. Healy), he might say that 
all the arrests made under the 11th sec- 
tion of the Prevention of Crime Act 
were reported under various headings. 
If a man were taken up under suspi- 
cious circumstances and got 14 days 
hard labour, it would be reported in the 
usual course. He presumed that such a 
man would have had some disguise 
about him, or some weapon, which would 
cause the suspicion. All the cases were 
reported in full to the Chief Secretary’s 
Office, and a very careful watch was kept 
upon them. 

Mr. HEALY: The right hon. Gen- 
tleman says hard labour; they have no 
power to give hard labour; but simply 
to imprison. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, he would 
look into that case. With regard to the 
last remark of the hon. Member for 
Queen’s County (Mr. Arthur O’Connor) 
about the police who were transferred 
from one county to another, he had to 
say that if the county from which they 
were transferred required to have its 
quota of police made up, it would be 
made up before any extra police could 
be charged for. The county into which 
they were sent would, he presumed, be 
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charged with extra police if it was so 
ordered. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’OCONNOR said, he 
was glad to hear from the right hon. 
Gentleman that a county would require 
to have its quota made up before extra 
police could be charged upon it. When 
last year he (Mr. Arthur O’Connor) 
maintained there was no power to 
charge for extra police until the quota 
of the county was made up, the Chief 
Secretary (Mr. W. E. Forster) said the 
Government had such right, and insisted 
upon using it. 

Mr. HEALY said, that in reference 
to the point raised by the hon. Member 
for Queen’s County (Mr. Arthur O’Con- 
nor), @ distinct pledge was given by the 
Chief Secretary that extra police would 
not be charged on the county until the 
full quota was made up. With regard 
to the question raised by himself, he was 
sorry to say he must trouble the right 
hon. Gentleman again, because he had 
not answered it. He did not ask him 
whether returns were made up to the 
Chief Secretary ; but what he wanted to 
know was whether the arrests and the 
results of them would be reported to 
Parliament? Was the right hon. Gen- 
tleman prepared to present to Parlia- 
ment periodically a Return showing the 
number of arrests made under suspi- 
cious circumstances, how soon the person 
was brought before the magistrate, what 
the result was before the single magis- 
trate, whether the man was referred to 
two stipendiary magistrates, and then 
what was the punishment awarded ? He 
would like to know what suspicious cir- 
cumstances were; but, of course, he 
could not ask too much from the Irish 
police. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he thought the 
question raised by his hon. Friend (Mr. 
Healy) deserved a reply at the hands of 
the Chief Secretary or the Attorney 
General for Ireland. 

Mr. HEALY said, he presumed that 
the reason why no answer was made was 
that hard labour had been imposed 
where there was no power to impose it. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, that impri- 
sonment with hard labour could be 
awarded under the 11th section in con- 
junction with the 21st section. In the 
course of the debates upon the Act in 
its progress through the House, it was 
laid down that certain Returns were to 
be presented to Parliament. He was 
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very unwilling, during this Session, to 
make any absolute promise as to the 
Returns to be presented next Session. 
Certainly, when the time came, he was 
disposed to consider very favourably the 
suggestion of the hon. Member for 
Wexford (Mr. Healy). 

Mr. FINDLATER said, the hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary to the Treasury 
said, a moment or two ago, that the 
statement he (Mr. Findlater) made with 
regard to the officers of lunatic asylums 
in Ireland was not correct. Now, he 
found that on the 11th of July the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland was asked by the 
hon. Member for Wexford (Mr. Healy) 
whether it was not the case that officials 
in England were entitled to retire, after 
15 years’ service, on two-thirds of their 
salary; whereas the same officials in 
Ireland had to serve 20 years, and then 
could only retire on one-third of their 
salary. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary stated that the facts 
were correctly set forth in the question, 
and that the matter was regulated by 
the Superannuation Act of 1859. On 
referring to the Act he found it was the 
fact that a man must serve 40 years in 
Ireland before he could receive two- 
thirds of his salary on retirement. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he did not 
question the fact with regard to Ireland, 
but in regard to England. 


Service Estimates. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 94; 
Noes 4: Majority 90. — (Div. List, 
No. 313.) 


(3.) £1,203, to complete the sum for 
the Charitable Donations and Bequests 
Office, Ireland. 


Mr. SEXTON said, he thought they 
ought now to report Progress. They 
had been sitting for 10 hours, and, 
although the number of Votes taken had 
not been large, they had disposed of 
several important subjects. The Vote 
for the Chief Secretary’s Office, consider- 
ing the present state of affairs and the 
recent enactment, was one of consider- 
able importance, and the Government 
might congratulate themselves upon hav- 
ing obtained it in so little time. He 
did not suppose there was any objection 
to the Vote for the Office of Charitable 
Donations and Bequests ; and hon. Mem- 
bers would be glad to let the Govern- 
ment take it without discussion, if they 
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would postpone the remaining Votes of 
the Class. 


Vote agreed to. 


Mr. TREVELYAN moved to report 
Progress ; but hoped that for the rest of 
the Session hon. Gentlemen would allow 
the Committee to make substantial pro- 
gress. 

Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That 
the Chairman do report Progress, and 
ask leave to sit again,’’—( J/r. Trevelyan, ) 
—put, and agreed to. 


Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow. 
Committee to sit again To-morrow. 


Mr. J. G. TALBOT said, there seemed 
to be some misunderstanding as to the 
hour of Sitting to-morrow, some hon. 
Members being under the impression 
that it was 4 o’clock, and others that 
it was 2 o’clock. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he thought it 
had been decided that there should be 
no more 2 o’clock Sittings. 


GOVERNMENT ANNUITIES AND 
ASSURANCE BILL.—{Bit 190.] 
(Mr. Fawcett, Mr. Courtney.) 
COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

Mr. FAWCETT said, that this being 
a Money Bill, the half-past 12 Rule did 
not apply. He would simply propose, 
when they got into Committee, that the 
Chairman should leave the Chair, as he 
did not intend to make any progress to- 
night, many hon. Members having gone 
away not knowing that it was coming 
on. 

Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 
Preamble postponed. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again Zo-morrow. 


PARCEL POST BILL.—[Brz 254. 
(Mr. Fawcett, Mr. Courtney.) 
comMITTEE. [ Progress 2nd August.] 

Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 8 (Arbitration under Act 22 
and 23 Vict. c. 59). 
Mr. RAMSAY said, he wished to 
move an Amendment to this clause, in 
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respect of any services performed under 
the measure—namely, in page 6, line 
19, after ‘‘Company,” to insert ‘‘ or any 
Company or person owning any steam 
vessel.”’ 


Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clauses 9 to 12, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 13 (Application of Act to steam 
vessels). 


Mr. PENDER said, he wished to 
move an Amendment requiring steam 
vessels carrying on regular trade be- 
tween certain ports of the United King- 
dom to carry parcels at a remuneration 
to be decided \ agreement or by arbi- 
tration. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 9, line 7, after “arrive,” insert ‘‘ and 
where any steam vessel carries on regular com- 
munication between a port in the United King- 
dom and any other port or place within the 
United Kingdom, and such steam vessel is 
neither owned nor worked by any Railway 
Company, the Company or person or persons 
by whom such steam vessel is owned or worked 
shall, from and after the passing of this Act, be 
bound to convey parcels, and the remuneration 
due for the services rendered by such steam 
vessel, in respect of the conveyance of parcels, 
shall be determined by agreement between the 
Postmaster General and the Company or per- 
son or persons owning or working such steam 
vessel, or, in case of difference, such remunera- 
tion shall be determined by arbitration, and the 
amount so determined shall be paid direct to 
such Company or person or persons, and the 
parcels conveyed by such steam vessel shall 
not, in respect of that conveyance, be deemed 
to be parcels conveyed by Railway.”— (Mr. 
Pender.) 


Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted, put, and agreed to. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Remaining clauses agreed to. 

First Schedule agreed to. 

Second Schedule. 


Mr. J.G. TALBOT wished to ask the 
Postmaster General, what arrangement 
would be made to deal with the very 
large increase of labour that would fall 
upon the shoulders of that ill-paid class 
of public servants, the letter carriers, 
when this Bill became law? The work of 
these men would not only be increased 
in carrying parcels to the persons to 
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whom they were addressed in the country 
districts, but in collecting them, and 
taking them to the post towns. He did 
not know what amount of extra carrying 
the Postmaster General expected in con- 
sequence of the passage of the Bill; but 
if the Parcels Post was availed of to 
anything like a large extent, the addi- 
tional labour to the letter carriers would 
be very great. Had the Postmaster 
General taken this matter into his con- 
sideration; and did he intend, besides 
increasing the wages of the carriers, to 
substitute mail carts in certain of the 
rural districts for the ordinary walking 
ostmen ? 

Mr. FAWCETT said, this matter had 
been before the attention of the Post 
Office authorities for some considerable 
time, and they had asked the Provincial 
postmasters to furnish reports as to the 
charge which would probably have to 
be made for carts where at present there 
were foot posts. He had no doubt that 
many rural districts, instead of being 
served by foot posts, would be served 
by carts; and, therefore, the labour of 
many letter carriers would be reduced. 


Second Schedule agreed to. 
Third Schedule agreed to. 


House resumed. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered Zo-morrow. 


CUSTOMS AND INLAND REVENUE 
BILL.—[Br1x 239.] 


(Mr. Playfair, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Lord Frederick Cavendish.) 
THIRD READING. 


Order for Third Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read the third 
time.” —( Mr. Courtney.) 


Mr. WARTON said, he wished to 
move the re-committal of the Bill with 
reference to Clause 11, his desire being 
to substitute 2} for 2%. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the words ‘‘ now read the third time, in 
order to insert the word ‘‘re-committed,”’ 
—(Hr. Warton,)— instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question,” 
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Mr. COURTNEY oould not agree to 
the proposed re-committal. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill read the third time, and passed. 


BOMBAY CIVIL FUND BILL.—[Br 225.] 
(The Marquess of Hartington, Lord Richard 
Grosvenor.) 

COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.””—( The Marquess of Hartington.) 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
felt bound to express some little surprise 
that the noble Lord had not on any 
occasion—either on the first or second 
reading, or on the present Motion— 
taken the trouble to explain to the House 
anything in connection with this Bill, 
the consequence of which was that hon. 
Members found themselves in a state of 
complete ignorance as to the character 
of the measure, the necessity for its in- 
troduction, and its probable effects. But, 
although, looking at the matter casually, 
the majority of Members of the House 
might imagine that it was of no great 
consequence, in reality it affected a great 
many interests, and interests of a very 
serious and substantial kind. He had 
hoped to hear from the noble Lord on 
the present occasion some statement of 
the nature of the fund which it was pro- 
posed to affect by the Bill, as well as an 
account of the alterations which had 
from time to time occurred in it and, inthe 
rates of interest allowed by the Govern- 
ment of India upon the money accumu- 
lated, and also a statement of the sur- 
plus which was now in hand. This 
information was most desirable, because 
it was absolutely impossible for any 
private Member—certainly for the ma- 
jority of private Members—to arrive at 
anything like a reasonable judgment on 
the provisions and conditions of the Bill 
as it stood without having a clear expo- 
sition of the materials with which it was 
proposed to deal. He had moved some 
time ago—immediately Notice of the 
Bill was placed on the Paper—for cer- 
tain Returns relating to the Bombay 
Civil Fund, and the noble Lord had 
been good enough to furnish some Re- 
turns. But he had not given him 
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those he asked for; and those which he 
had given were so very imperfect that, 
although they enabled one to arrive at 
a general notion of the character, his- 
tory, and extent of the meausre, they 
were altogether insufficient to enable 
anybody to judge, except in a hazy way, 
of the probable effect of this Bill when 
it became law. He did not wish to 
detain the Houseat that hour (2.15 a.m.); 
but he must say that if they were asked 
to do Business so late in the evening, 
they ought, notwithstanding, to do it 
properly, and that, if it were impossible, 
owing to circumstances, to bring forward 
Business at a reasonable hour, the 
House should have an opportunity of 
doing work relating to India, and, still 
more, the work of this country, at an 
earlier period in the Session. As far as 
he was able to gather from the Papers 
furnished by the noble Lord, it appeared 
that this fund was originally started 
amongst the members of the Civil Ser- 
vice in India, by subscription, in order 
to enable them to provide for the widows 
and children of members of the Service, 
and also for some members of the Ser- 
vice compelled, by ill-health, to retire. 
There seemed at first to have been a 
payment of 24 per cent by the sub- 
scribers, and it eventually became a 
recognized custom for every person in 
the Service to pay this percentage ; but, 
on an emergency, it was proposed by the 
members of the Civil Service that a 
further ? per cent should be imposed. 
The Government then agreed that upon 
this further fund, raised by voluntary 
contribution, the rate of interest allowed 
on the balance should be 8 per cent 
instead of 4 per cent ; whereupon there 
arose a kind of duplicate fund, a portion 
of which was allowed interest at the 
rate of 4 per cent, while the remainder 
was allowed interest out of the Revenues 
of India at 8 percent. The consequence 
of this, as anybody might have antici- 
pated, was, that after a time the 4 per 
cent fund ceased to have any balance, 
and the only balance that existed was 
that which received from the Revenues of 
India interest at the rate of 8 per cent. 
That balance went on accumulating, and 
at last there was a large sum of money, 
with interest accruing upon it at 8 per 
cent, which latter came out of the 
sa ag of a portion of the taxpayers in 
ndia. Moreover, it was admitted in 
the Papers furnished by the noble Lord, 
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that the large additions to the fund in 
the three Presidencies became very un- 
satisfactory, and this state of affairs was 
noticed by the Government as far back as 
1872; and from that time until the 
present, there had been a wrangle be- 
tween the Government of India and the 
Civil Service as to how much money was 
entitled to the higher rate of 8 per cent, 
and how much was to receive only 4 
percent. The Government made up its 
mind that it would somehow or other 
put an end to the fund ; and it appeared 
from the Papers that the Secretary of 
State for India had intimated to the 
Civil Service that if they would consent 
to close the fund they would not only be 
secured with regard to the balance of the 
8 per cent fund, which ought never to 
have existed at all, and which was made 
by means of unfair proceedings at the 
expense of the taxpayers of India; but 
he went further, and said if they would 
allow a new fund to take over the sub- 
scribers, he would not only secure them 
the benefits they were now receiving, but 
would also secure the widows £60 a- 
year. After further dispute, the Civil 
Service wrung from the Secretary of 
State for India an apparently reluctant 
consent, that if they were willing to 
surrender the fund altogether into the 
hands of the Government, they should 
have not only all the advantages which 
they were entitled to, but also £100 a- 
year for the widows. That was, no 
doubt, a very satisfactory arrangement 
for the Civil Service in India, but it was 
very unsatisfactory to the inhabitants of 
the country ; because the Civil Service, 
who all along had been receiving very 
considerable benefits at the expense of 
the unfortunate taxpayers, were now to 
be benefited by a new fund, which was 
also to be similarly kept up by the tax- 
payers in India, apparently without their 
deriving any advantage whatsoever from 
the arrangement made by the Govern- 
ment. He had been in hopes that the 
noble Lord would have explained the 
object of the Government in getting rid 
of the fund, and that he would have 
stated generally what the effect of the 
passing of this Bill upon the Revenues of 
India would be; therefore, he could not 
but express régret that the noble Lord 
had not thought fit to offer any expla- 
nation to the House. 

THz Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, he should have been most happy to 
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give any explanation in his power had 
he thought the House desired it. He 
had not “on for one moment that 
the House desired any further informa- 
tion than was contained in the Bill it- 
self; on the contrary, it appeared to him 
that if the two parties concerned were 
satisfied—namely, the Government of 
India and the Trustees of the new fund, 
it was not necessary to define the legal 
effect of the amicable arrangement 
arrived at. The hon. Member for 
Queen’s County had given a fair account 
of the origin of the fund, and had cor- 
rectly stated that the way in which the 
question had presented itself was that 
for a long series of years there had been 
a controversy between the Government 
of India and the subscribers to the fund 
as to the amount of money on which the 
Government was to pay interest at the 
rate of 8 per cent. The hon. Member 
said the Government of India ought 
never to have paid 8 per cent at all ; but, 
however that might be, they had con- 
tracted a legal obligation to do so. The 
controversy to which he referred, ap- 
peared to be utterly incapable of settle- 
ment; and, after several valuations of 
the fund, and examinations of the whole 
subject by competent persons, the Go- 
vernment of India determined to take 
over the fund on the most equitable 
terms that could be arrived at. He ven- 
tured to say that the only course to be 
adopted was to take the advice of eminent 
counsel as to the legal rights of the sub- 
scribers, and the opinion of the most 
competent actuaries as to the value of 
the fund ut a certain date, and as to the 
terms which the Secretary of State 
could grant. Accordingly, an arrange- 
ment had been made on the advice of 
counsel and on the opinion of competent 
actuaries. It had been accepted by the 
Secretary of State, and by the sub- 
scribers, or, at any rate, a very large 
majority of them. As to the actual de- 
tails of the arrangement, they were so 
intensely complicated that he could not 
pretend to give any opinion on the 
merits of the arrangement arrived at; 
but he ventured to think that no other 
course could have been adopted than 
that which had been followed—of re- 
ferring the matter to the most com- 
petent authorities that could be found, 
in order to arrive at what was, on 
the whole, an equitable compromise 
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the taxpayers and the interest of the 
subscribers. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Clauses 1 and 2 agreed to. 

Clause 3. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR had no 
wish to detain the Committee, but rose 
simply to say, with reference to the ex- 
planation offered by the noble Lord, 
that he had not shown that this Bill did 
not impose a very unfair charge on the 
Revenues of India. It was perfectly open 
to the Government, as appeared by the 
despatch from the India Office, signed 
by the noble Lord on the 23rd of March, 
1882, to have refused to continue to pay 
an exorbitant rate of interest upon the 
fund. The Bill threw an enormous 
charge upon the Revenues of India, not- 
withstanding that there had been com- 
plaints before the India Office officials, 
over and over again, of the serious in- 
justice done to the taxpayers of India 
by the arrangements hitherto existing. 


Clause agreed to. 
Remaining clauses agreed to. 
House resumed. 


Bill reported, without Amendment ; to 
be read the third time Zo-morrow. 


ARTIZANS’ DWELLINGS BILL. 
(Mr. Shaw Lefevre, Secretary Sir William 
Harcourt.) 

[BILL 255.] COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” —(Mr. Shaw Lefevre.) 


Mr. RITCHIE said, as there had 
been no disoussion at all with reference 
to this Bill, he took the opportunity now 
afforded for making a very few observa- 
tions upon a particular point which it 
contained. He must say generally that 
he approved what appeared to him to be 
the two main objects which the pro- 
moters of the measure had in view— 
namely, the modification in the number 
of people displaced for which accommo- 
dation had to be provided, on the one 
hand; and, on the other, the enabling 
of the local authorities to purchase 
houses for the purpose of opening alleys, 


both with regard to the interest of|&c. Those were, in his opinion, very 
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proper objects, and they were based 
upon the recommendation of the Select 
Committee which sat to consider the 
subject of artizans’ dwellings. But there 
was a point on which the Committee 
made no recommendation, but which the 
Bill proposed to deal with ; and the way 
in which it proposed to deal with it ap- 
peared to him to be open to very great 
objection. He alluded to the question of 
the cost, in certain localities, of putting 
the Bill into operation. By Clause 6, 
when the improvement related to not 
more than 15 houses, the expense of 
carrying out the scheme was to be 
borne by the locality ; whereas, when 
more houses were concerned, the expense 
had to be spread over the whole Metro- 
polis. And so. with reference to Clause 8, 
which gave power to purchase houses 
for opening alleys, the cost of this had 
to be borne by the locality, although 
the authorities might have to pull down 
good property in order to carry out a 
scheme which would improve the value 
of other property. He thought the cost 
in this case ought to be borne—at least 
in part—by the proprietors of the pro- 
perties that were thus improved, and not 
confined to the locality, as the Bill pro- 
posed. He was aware that it would be 
contended that under the Act of 1868 it 
was incumbent on the local authorities 
to bear the expense of carrying out im- 
provements in small areas. That, no 
doubt, was true; but since the larger 
Act of 1875 had been passed the 
Act of 1868 had not been acted upon, 
so that the improvements which had 
taken place since the passage of the 
Act of 1875 had been practically spread 
over the whole Metropolis. Now, he 
could not tell on what principles the 
provision of the Bill was based that the 
cost of large schemes should be distri- 
buted over the whole Metropolis, and 
that the cost of smaller schemes should 
be borne by the localities. He could not 
understand why it should be that an im- 

rovement which affected 15 houses and 
ess should be paid for by the locality, 
and that one which involved a larger 
number of houses should be distributed 
over the whole Metropolis. In matters 
of this kind, the tendency of legislation 
for a long time past had been to treat 
the Metropolisas a whole, and he thought 
rightly so. The localities which would 
be affected by the Bill were those least 
able to afford the expense of the im- 
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provements, and, as such, stood in need 
of help on the part of their richer 
neighbours. He contended that it was 
most unjust to the nied parts of the 
Metropolis, where Clause 6 would take 
most effect, that they should have to 
bear the whole cost of effecting the 
smaller improvements. He thought the 
ratepayers in those localities had a right 
to maintain that the cost should be dis- 
tributed over the Metropolis in the same 
way as the cost of the larger improve- 
ments; and unless he heard some very 
good argument indeed in support of the 
proposal in the Bill, he should be com- 
pelled to put the House to the trouble 
of dividing upon the Amendment of 
which he had given Notice, and which 
he now begged to move. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word ‘* That ” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘*in the opinion of this House, the cost of carry- 
ing out all improvement schemes in the Metro- 
polis under this Act should be defrayed by the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, and not charged 
wholly upon the locality ,”—(Mr. Ritchie, ) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, the 
Question just put from the Chair was 
one of considerable interest; but he 
thought it would be more properly raised 
by way of Amendment in Committee 
when they reached Clause 6, upon which 
the whole matter turned. With refer- 
ence to the object of the clause, it had 
been found by experience, since the pass- 
ing of the Artizans’ Dwellings Act of 
1875, that in some cases improvements 
had not been effected, because neither 
the local authorities, on the one hand, 
nor the Metropolitan Board of Works 
on the other, would carry them out under 
the existing Acts. The Committee which 
sat to inquire into the subject recom- 
mended that this question should be 
dealt with; the clause was, therefore, 
practically recommended by them, and 
it proposed to put a limit below which 
it should be the duty of the Vestry to 
deal with cases under the Artizans’ 
Dwellings Act of 1868, and above which 
it should be the duty of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works to deal with them under 
the larger Act of 1875. There might, of 
course, be some difference of opinion 
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amongst hon. Members as to the nume- 
rical limit of houses fixed by the clause ; 
but that could be adjusted in Committee. 
He hoped the hon. Member would not 
put the House to the trouble of dividing 
upon his Amendment, and that any fur- 
ther remarks upon the question raised 
might be reserved until the clause to 
which it particularly related was reached 
in Committee. 

Mr. THOROLD ROGERS suggested 
that the 6th clause of the Bill should be 
left out. He thought the Report of the 
Committee was singularly defective in 
dealing with the cardinal difficulty in- 
volved in the question—that was to say, 
how this point of cost should be settled. 
As long as the distinction between dis- 
tricts or localities and the Metropolis as 
a whole existed, he thought it would 
be impossible for the House to be satis- 
fied with the result of legislation in this 
direction. . It was in the little courts of 
the Metropolis that the principal mischief 
occurred ; and if it was intended to tax 
the localities in which they existed, it 
was only to be expected that they would 
shirk the duty of getting rid of them. 
He thought the proper thing would be, 
as the hon. Member for the Tower Ham- 
lets had pointed out, to look upon the 
Metropolis as al whole, so far as this 
matter was concerned, and to say that 
the interest of the rich should contribute 
to the cost of the improvements, as well 
as the interest of the poorer classes. He, 
however, preferred that the hon. Mem- 
ber for the Tower Hamlets should with- 
draw his Amendment, and take a division 
on the clause in Committee. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
was aware that the point brought for- 
ward was one of great importance, and 
that it had been the subject of consi- 
derable discussion by the Committee. 
He hoped, however, the hon. Member 
would not press his Amendment on that 
occasion; at all events, he trusted they 
might be allowed to go at once into Com- 
mittee on the Bill. If, in course of time, 
it appeared that any hardship was in- 
flicted by the local authorities, he said 
by all means let the matter be reconsi- 
dered hereafter. He had no doubt that 
everyone would feel that the improve- 
ments effected by the local authorities 
ought to be small improvements only ; 
but the real question to be solved was, 
how to avoid a limit that would place 
them in danger of falling between two 
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stools. He was not pledged to the limit 
of 15 houses proposed by the Bill, and 
was willing that it should be altered in 
order to relieve the localities if neces- 
sary. It must, however, be borne in 
mind that the areas were improved by 
getting rid of the little courts, and it 
was only fair that those whose property 
was improved in this way should con- 
tribute something to the cost. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clauses 1 and 2 agreed to. 


Clause 3 (Amendment of 38 & 39 
Vict., c. 36, s. 5, as to the provision of 
accommodation for the working classes). 

Mr. LYULPH STANLEY said, he 
had an Amendment to propose, with the 
object of giving definite instructions to 
the local officer in making his report of 
the proceedings and of the special cir- 
cumstances of the locality, and enabling 
him to give effect to what was the inten- 
tion of Parliament. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 1, line 12, after “locality,” insert 
“and to thenumber of artizans and others belong- 
ing to the labouring classes dwelling within the 
area or being employed within a mile thereof.” 
—(Mr. Lyulph Stanley.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, these 
words carried out the spirit of the clause, 
and were in accordance with the recom- 
mendation of the Committee. 

Sir HENRY HOLLAND said, would 
it not be better to say ‘‘ the number of 
the working classes,” instead of using the 
words “‘artizans and others’? This 
was the phrase used elsewhere in this 
class of Bills. 

Mr. LYULPH STANLEY said, he 
took the words he had proposed, because 
they were in accordance with the very 
title of the Bill. 

Mr.SHAW LEFEVRE said, he would 
look into the propriety of using these or 
equivalent words when the Report stage 
was reached. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. LYULPH STANLEY said, he 
proposed to substitute the words ‘of 
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those”’ for the words ‘‘ as may be,’’ for, 
as it would be seen, the presumption 
would be against re-housing. 

Amendment proposed, 

Tn page 1, line 24, leave out the words “as 
may be,” and insert ‘‘ of those.”’”—(Jfr. Lyulph 
Stanley.) 

Question, ‘That the words ‘as may 
be’ stand part of the Clause,” put, and 
negatived. 

On the Motion of Mr. Lyutpn Sran- 
trey, Amendment made, in page 1, line 
27, after ‘‘ authority,” by inserting ‘‘ on 
a report made by the officer conducting 
the local inquiry.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to, and 
ordered to stand part of the Bill. 


Clauses 4 and 5 agreed to. 


Clause 6 (Limit of area to be dealt 
with on official representation). 

Mr. RITCHIE said he wished to sub- 
stitute ‘‘ten’’ for “fifteen,” in line 25. 
The course he proposed was to endeavour 
to minimize the clause by reducing the 
number; but, having done that, he 
should ask the Committee to strike out 
the clause altogether; but, first, he pro- 
posed to make it as innocuous as pos- 
sible. 

Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 
25, to leave out ‘‘fifteen,’”? and insert 
“‘ten.”—( Mr. Ritchie.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘fifteen’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he was 
about to offer this Amendment as a 
compromise; but he did not think the 
hon. Member ought, after such a con- 
cession, himself to move the rejection of 
the clause thus amended. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Word “ten” substituted accordingly. 


Mr. BRYCE said, he wished to add a 
Proviso to the end of the clause, that 
half the expenses should fall upon the 
Metropolitan Board of Works. The 
clause itself could not be dispensed with, 
and he thought there was a good case 
for throwing the whole expense upon 
the population of London. But if a part 
were thrown on the local authority, then 
there would be no reason to think the 
local authority would abuse the discre- 
tion given it to proceed in this way. It 
would have sufficient regard for the in- 


Mr. Lyulph Stanley 
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terests of its own ratepayers not to pro- 
ceed where it ought not to do so; while, 
at the same time, it would be relieved of 
a part of the expense that might deter 
it. 

Amendment proposed, 

At end of Clause, add—‘‘ The expenses in- 
curred by the local authority in so dealing with 
such cases shall be defrayed as to one moiety 
by the local authority, and as to the other 
moiety by the Metropolitan Board of Works.’’ — 
(Mr. Bryce.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said he could 
not assent to this proposal. He had en- 
deavoured to meet the views expressed 
by reducing ‘‘ fifteen” to “‘ten;” but 
the proposal now made introduced an 
entirely new principle, the division of 
cost between the Board of Works and 
the local authority, and that was so 
wide a question that it could not be 
dealt with in the discussion of a sudden 
Amendment to a clause in Committee. 
It would be introducing a very serious 
danger in the proceedings of the local 
authority, for if they found they could 
enter into speculations by throwing half 
the cost on the Board, he confessed he 
felt some alarm as to what, in some 
cases, the result might be. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, there was one 
aspect of the case he would like to point 
out, and that was that by the words of 
the clause it was not possible for the 
Board of Works, even if they were de- 
sirous, to contribute at all to the ex- 
penses. Would the right hon. Gentle- 
man consent to insert words that would 
enable the Board of Works to pay a 
portion of the expenses ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he 
would consider that on Report. 

Mr. BRYCE said, he would not press 
his Amendment; but he honed that the 
right hon. Gentleman would consider on 
Report not only the suggestion just 
made, but suggestions generally as to 
payments under the clause. 

Mr. THOROLD ROGERS said, he 
did not see how the system proposed 
would be likely to lead to speculative 
jobs. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to, and 
ordered to stand part of the Bill. 


Clause 7 agreed to. 
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Clause 8 (Power to local authority to 
purchase houses for opening alleys, &c.). 

Mr. LYULPH STANLEY said, he 
had an Amendment which raised the 
point of throwing part of the cost of 
repairs on the persons whose property 
would be benefited. The effect of his 
Amendment would be that, whereas 
generally the authorities would demolish 
buildings for sanitary purposes, their 
doing that might render other buildings 
in themselves equally objectionable, and, 
therefore, liable to demolition, perfectly 
sanitary, enabling the owners to keep 
them. The improvement in the value 
of standing property should not be 
made at the expense of the ratepayers ; 
part of the expense should be borne by 
the owners of the property which would 
be improved by the alterations. 


Amendment proposed, 


At end of Clause, to add another sub-section 
(9) as follows :—“ Where in the opinion of the 
arbitrator the demolition of an obstructive 
building adds to the value of other buildings, 
the arbitrator shall provide that so much of the 
compensation to be paid for the demolition of 
the obstructive building as is equal to the in- 
crease in value of such other building as the 
result of such demolition, such sum shall be 
paid by the owner or owners of such remaining 
building accordingly.” —(IMr. Lyulph Stanley.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he ap- 
proved of the principle of the Amend- 
ment ; at the same time, such an Amend- 
ment required very careful considera- 
tion of the wording. If his hon. Friend 
would put it down for Report, he would 
consider it. As to the principle, he ap- 
proved of it. 

Mr. LYULPH STANLEY said, per- 
haps the words might be inserted, and 
the draftsman might be consulted, and 
any alteration made on Report. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, no; 
they had better be-allowed to stand 
over. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Clause agreed to, and ordered to stand 
part of the Bill. 


Clauses 9 and 10 agreed to. 


Clause 11 (Amendment of 42 & 43 
Vict. c. 64 s. 12, as to enforcement of 
Act by Metropolitan Board of Works). 


Mr. BRYCE said, before this clause 
was passed, there was another subject 
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to mention. It was with regard to the 
exemption which the City enjoyed from 
contributing to the cost of improvements 
under the Artizans’ Dwellings Act. If 
the House were not so near the end of 
the Session, and in Committee upon so 
short a notice, he would have proposed 
Amendments altering portions of the 
Artizans’ Dwellings Act of 1875 in this 
respect, and making the City contribute 
to the cost of Metropolitan improve- 
ments of this kind throughout the whole 
Metropolis. That seemed a matter of 
plain and simple justice. It was dis- 
cussed in the Select Committee, and 
there was a division on the proposal, 
and the proposition was lost only by the 
casting vote of the Chairman. But it 
did not matter very much ; there were 
evidences that before long the House 
would have to deal with the question of 
Municipal Government for London alto- 
gether, and then would be a better time 
to take up this subject. But he could 
not let the Bill pass without giving ex- 
pression to the strong feeling there was 
on the point. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, with reference to 
the remarks just made, when the Bill of 
1875 was passing through the House, 
he moved an Amendment in the direc- 
tion indicated by the hon. Member; but 
he could not induce the Committee to 
accept it. He quite agreed with the 
principle that it was unfair that the 
wealthy neighbourhood of the City should 
not contribute. Before the clause was put 
he would like to point out that the clause 
wasgrammatically incomplete; and, look- 
ing at the original clause in the Act of 
which this clause was a recital, he found 
the same mistake there. The words read 
thus— 

“‘ Whereas it is provided that in the event of 
a local authority declining or neglecting for a 
space of three months after notice from the 
Metropolitan Board of Works to put in force 


such notice or report upon any premises de- 
scribed in such notice,”’ 


and so on. But it did not say what they 
declined to do. Should not there be the 
addition of the words “decline to give 
effect to?” 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, there 
was no omission, it was a mere recital. 

Srr R. ASSHETON CROSS said, as 
being in part responsible for the Act of 
1875, he thought the City would be 
willing to take up the Act and work it. 
He trusted to the City to do this, and 
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the Committee had evidence before them 
that the Corporation would, if left to 
themselves, work the Act thoroughly 
within the City. But he was bound to 
say they had done nothing of the kind. 
Tt was too large a question to deal with 
now; but as part of a larger subject it 
would have to be considered. 


Clause agreed to, and ordered to stand 
part of the Bill. 


Schedule agreed to. 
House resumed. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be ton- 
sidered Zo-morrow. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING (MERCANTILE 
MARINE FUND) BILL.—[Brit 266.] 
(Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. John Holms.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —-(Mr. Evelyn Ashley.) 


Mr. WHITLEY said, he thought it 
was hardly fair to ask the House to pass 
the second reading without explanation, 
and at such an hour. 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY said, in the 
absence of the President of the Board 
of Trade he could give any explanation. 
The first part of the Bill entirely con- 
cerned financial arrangements between 
the Treasury and the Board of Trade in 
reference to the Mercantile Marine Fund, 
and the second part simply recognized 
what was already the practice. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for To-morrow. 


REVENUE, FRIENDLY SOCIETIES, AND 
NATIONAL DEBT BILL.— [Brxx 260.] 
(Mr. Courtney, Mr. Herbert Gladstone.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Courtney.) 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, hedid 
not rise to oppose the Bill ; but he wished 
very much that his right hon. Friend 
the late Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who was absent because he was unwell, 
had had an Cpportenty of seeing the 
Bill, and he hoped such an oppor- 


Sir R. Assheton Cross 
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tunity would be given before the Bill 
went into Committee. There was one 
question he would like to ask in reference 
to the 25th clause—whether it affected 
the rights of the Crown in the Duchy of 
Lancaster ? It seemed a strong measure 
to put the clause in the Bill, and it 
might affect the principle of the rights of 
the Crown in other matters. He did not 
know which Member of the Ministry 
could answer the question. Offices were 
so duplicated he did not remember who 
represented the Duchy of Lancaster; 
perhaps the Attorney General could 
answer ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, when the present 
Government came into Office they found 
a long-continued litigation proceeding in 
reference to rights to escheats and fines 
in the Duchy of Lancaster. The costs 
in the suit had greatly exceeded the 
amount involved, and efforts were made 
by the Chancellor of the Duchy to bring 
this litigation to an end; and this at last 
was effected by a compromise, in which 
a sum was to be paid by the Treasury 
to the Duchy, and the Treasury would 
receive in return a sum equal to 10 per 
cent yearly from the Duchy. LEvery- 
thing had been done to bring the litiga- 
tion to an end; and if this had not been 
done the costs which would have fallen 
on the taxpayers would have been a 
much larger sum. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
would be satisfied provided there was 
nothing in the Bill to imperil the right 
of the Crown in the Duchy. 

Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, no; the Duchy was 
paid for all that was taken. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, it was -not 
proposed to take the Committee until 
Monday. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Monday next. 


ALLOTMENTS (re-committed) BILL. 
(Mr. Jesse Collings, Mr. Burt, Mr. 
Brand, Mr. Bryce.) 


[BILL 227.] COMMITTEE. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clauses | to 3 agreed to. 
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Clause 4 (Trustees of lands vested for 
benefit of the poor to give notice as to 
letting). _ 

On the Motion of Mr. H1szert, Amend- 
ment made, in page 2, line 4, by leaving 
out from ‘“ necessity,” to ‘‘ shall,” in 
line 5. 


On the Motion of Mr. Hrsserr (for 
Admiral Eczrton), Amendments made, 
in page 2, line 6, by leaving out ‘‘ appro- 
priated,” and inserting ‘‘used;’’ in 
page 2, line 7, after ‘‘ ground,” by in- 
serting ‘‘ or otherwise for the enjoyment 
or general benefit of the inhabitants.” 


On the Motion of Mr. Hissert, 
Amendment made, in page 2, line 7, 
after ‘‘ ground,” by leaving out to end 
of Clause, and inserting (after Amend- 
ment proposed by Admiral Egerton)— 


“Take proceedings, subject as hereinafter 
mentioned, for letting such lands in allotments, 
to cottagers, labourers, and others, and— 

(1.) They shall set apart for the purpose 
of this Act such field or other portion of 
the said lands as is most suitable, as re- 
gards distance and otherwise, for allot- 
ments, and give public notice, in manner 
directed by the Schedule to this Act, of 
the field or portion so set apart, speci- 
fying the situation and extent therof, and 
the rent per acre or rod which they are 
ready to accept for the same when let in 
allotments, and the times and places at 
which applications for allotments are to 
be made; ”’ 

(2.) If any applications for an allotment are 
received, the trustees shall forthwith pro- 
ceed to obtain possession of the field or 
portion set apart, or of so much thereof 
as is required for the applications, and to 
fence the same (if necessary), and to let 
the same in manner provided by this 


Act; 

(3.) If the whole of the field or portion so 
set apart is let in allotments, the trustees 
shall proceed forthwith to assign another 
field or portion of their lands for the 
purpose of this Act, and give public notice 
thereof as directed by this section, and 
so on until the whole of their lands are 
let in allotments, or no applications are 
received for further allotments ; 

‘* Provided, That— 

(a.) If application is made for part only of 
the field or portion so set apart, the re- 
mainder thereof may be let as provided 
by this Act in the case of unlet allot- 
ments; and 

(b.) If no application is made for any part 
of the field or portion so set apart, the 
like public notice as is required in the 
first instance shall be given by the trus- 
tees once in every succeeding year; 

(c.) Where the said lands are at the passing 

of this Act held on lease, the trustees 
shall proceed to act in pursuance of this 
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Act immediately upon the expiration of 
such lease, and this Act shall apply as if 
such expiration were before the passing 
of this Act.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to, and 
ordered to stand part of the Bill. 


Mr. HIBBERT said, as the hour was 
late and there were three pages of 
Amendments left to deal with, he would 
move to report Progress. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That 
the Chairman do report Progress, and 
ask leave to sit again,”—(Mr. Hibbert, ) 
—put, and agreed to. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again Zo-morrow. 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY (PAY, &c.) 
BILL, 

Resolution [August 2] reported, and agreed to : 
—Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. Tre- 
VELYAN and Mr. Arrorney Genera for Ine- 
LAND. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 264. ] 


MERCANTILE MARINE FUND (CHARGES) 
[PAYMENTS TO FUND, &c. ]. 


Committee to consider of authorising the pay- 
ment, out of moneys to be provided by Parlia- 
ment, of an annual sum to the Mercantile 
Marine Fund, and the transfer of certain sums 
to the said Fund; and of authorising the repay- 
ment, out of moneys to be provided by Parlia- 
ment, of charges paid out of rates in respect of 
costs incurred in prosecutions for offences com- 
mitted at sea, and of expenses connected there- 
with, which may become payable under the 
provisions of any Act of the present Session to 
amend the Law with respect to the charges on 
and payments to the Mercantile Marine Fund, 
and to expenses of prosecutions for offences 
committed at sea (Queen’s Recommendation sig- 
nified), To-morrow. 


PUBLIC WORKS LOANS [ ADVANCES, &c. ]. 


Committee to consider of authorising further 
advances, out of the Consolidated Fund of the 
United Kingdom, to the Public Works Loan 
Commissioners, and to the Commissioners of 
Public Works in Ireland, for the promotion of 
public works, and to the Irish Land Commis- 
sioners for the purpose of advances, or purchases 
of estates ; and also of authorising the Commis- 
sioners for the Reduction of the National Debt 
to advance, with the consent of the Commis- 
sioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury, to the Irish 
Land Commissioners, such moneys as the said 
Land Commissioners may require to raise, for 
the purpose of any Act of the present Session to 
make provision respecting certain arrears of 
rent in Ireland; and to consider of authorising 
the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury 
to guarantee the repayment, to the said Com- 
missioners for the Reduction of the National 
Debt, of any moneys so advanced; and to con- 
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sider of authorising the postponement of the 
Interest on a Loan, and of amending certain 
Acts (Queen’s Recommendation signified), To- 
morrow. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after Three o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, 4th August, 1882. 


MINUTES. ]—Pusiic Brrts—First Reading— 
Customs and Inland Revenue *. 

Second Reading—Wellesley Bridge (Limerick) 
207). 

Fh! Acts Continuance * (198). 

Committee—Report—Civil Imprisonment (Scot- 
land) * (208). 

Third Reading—Bills of Sale Act (1878) Amend- 
ment * (203); Local Government (Gas) Pro- 
visional Order * (144), and passed. 


EGYPT—THE RIOTS AT ALEXANDRIA 
—MASSACRE OF EUROPEANS. 


EXPLANATION. 


Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, I 
rise to correct a misapprehension which 
has appeared in the papers. Yesterday, 
in answer to the noble Earl opposite 
(Earl De La Warr), who asked the num- 
ber of Europeans who were killed at 
Alexandria during the first massacre on 
the 11th of June, I presume that I said 
—as all the reports agree—that the 
number was 20. I certainly thought 
that I said, and I meant to say, 60. 
That number was on the note that I 
wrote down before I came here. 


EGYPT (POLITICAL AFFAIRS). 
MOTION FOR PAPERS. 


Lorp LAMINGTON,, in rising to ask, 
Whether the Government will endea- 
vour, through the Khedive, to obtain a 
peaceful solution of the Egyptian Ques- 
tion before commencing active military 
operations? and to move for further 
Papers, said, that since he gave Notice 
of the Question the aspect of affairs had 
changed ; but he did not think it neces- 
sary on that account to alter the wording 
of the Question. He wished to ask it, 
in order that the Government might have 
an opportunity of serving one of the ob- 
jects of his inquiry, by the noble Earl 
opposite the Secretary of State for 
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some explanation to the House of the 
present state of things in the East, and 
of the manner in which it was proposed 
by Her Majesty’s Government to carry 
out the policy announced by Mr. Glad- 
stone. He brought forward this ques- 
tion in no Party spirit. He felt the 
great responsibility of the noble Earl, 
and he would not enter upon any contro- 
versiai matters. It was useless to look 
back on a past, which could not be re- 
called, but from which a lesson might 
yet be learnt. He wished to point out 
one matter of importance. He referred 
to the Dual Note, the Dual demonstra- 
tion, and the Dual demand, which re- 
sulted in the sittings of the Conference, 
according to which we were the de- 
clared allies and almost the partners 
of France. He would not for a mo- 
ment detract from the general impor- 
tance of the Anglo-French Alliance; 
but, in regard to our relations with 
the Porte and the Moslem world at 
large, its consequences, it must be ad- 
mitted, had been singularly unfortunate. 
France had been, and was, the aggres- 
sive European Power par excellence in 
North Africa. France had a few months 
before our common action seized Tunis 
and defied Turkey. In the present posi- 
tion of affairs, and linked as we were 
with France, it was impossible for the 
Sultan to act as he desired; and, there- 
fore, he found himself unable to comply 
with our requests, because his acting, as 
the noble Earl wished, as our mandatory, 
would have destroyed his prestige as 
Sultan, and still more so as Caliph, in 
the eyes of the North African Arabs— 
the Native race inhabiting the whole of 
the great southern shore of the Mediter- 
ranean. Now matters had changed. 
France had left us, and there was no 
reason why Turkey should not deal with 
us in accordance with the friendly tradi- 
tions of the past. It, therefure, appeared 
to him that our only course now con- 
sisted in a loyal observance of Trea- 
ties—and especially those Conventions 
guaranteeing the vital interest of the 
Ottoman Empire—and in a loyal regard 
for International Law and the comity of 
nations. The Government had brought 
forward the question of the Suez Canal, 
and a few weeks ago he (Lord Laming- 
ton) had pointed out that our interests 
in Egypt began and ended in it, and he 
should have had no objectian to our send- 
ing our ships of war to protect our means 
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of communicationwith India; but he did 
not think that we had any right to land 
troops for the purpose of regulating the 
internal affairs of Egypt. This country 
should not take any step to prevent the 
Sultan from exercising his fair rights as 
Suzerain, or, as had been stated in the 
other House, as Sovereign of Egypt. 
Why he feared that full justice would 
not be done to the Sultan was, because 
he found a paragraph in the last despatch 
of the noble Earl, in which he called 
attention to Arabi Pasha having re- 
ceived a mark of favour from the Sultan, 
and then called upon His Majesty, before 
the despatch of any troops to Egypt, to 
issue a Proclamation upholding Tewfik 
Pasha, and denouncing Arabi Pasha as 
arebel. The Porte said that when they 
landed troops they would issue a Procla- 
mation that Arabi was arebel. It should 
be remembered that Arabi was now the 
great leader of a great Party. The noble 
Earl first asked that he should be re- 
moved from his position in the Army; 
but he now demanded that he should be 
denounced as a rebel. Now, as to Arabi 
himself, he found that he had received 
the support of Mr. Blunt. That gentle- 
man, he understood the noble Earl to 
say, he knew nothing of; but he had 
been employed by the Government in 
Egypt, and he had been of great assist- 
ance to our officials there; and, at an 

rate, Mr. Blunt, a friend of Arabi Pasha 
and in communication with him, was 
also in communication with the Foreign 
Office. He should like to know what 
were the intentions of Her Majesty’s 
Government with regard to Mr. Blunt, 
who was, after all, nothing but Arabi 
Pasha in a frock coat. Although we had 
not directly employed Mr. Blunt, he had 
been of considerable service to us, as 
was testified by Sir Edward Malet, who 
stated in his despatch, dated Cairo, De- 
cember 28, 1881, that, although he dis- 
agreed with that gentleman as to the 
advisability of the publication of the 
national programme in Zhe Times, he 
was bound to record that he considered 
himself under serious obligations to him 
for the manner in which he had dis- 
pelled misunderstandings which might 
have led to difficulties, and that he was 
anxious to acknowledge that he had in 
this matter already been of great assist- 
ance, and that he felt sure that the con- 
fidence which the Egyptians, with whom 
he was in contact, reposed in him would 
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enable him to render further and essen- 
tial service to the cause of moderation in 
the conduct of the movement which was 
in progress. And yet this man was the 
personal friend of Arabi Pasha, whom it 
was now intended to compel the Sultan 
to declare a rebel. Lastly, he wished to 
say that we had no reason as yet to 
believe in any double-dealing on the 
part of Turkey; and, such being the 
case, he asked Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to place the fullest confidence in 
her action now. He also trusted that 
we should allow her to fulfil the mission 
she had undertaken in Egypt at the 
mandate of Europe, leaving on her the 
fullest responsibility for its faithful exe- 
cution. To do otherwise would be most 
inevitably to launch us on an enterprize, 
the perils, the dangers, the difficulties, 
and the extent of which no man could 
foresee. The noble Lord concluded by 
asking the Question of which he had 
given Notice, and moving for further 
Papers. 


Moved, ‘‘ That there be laid before this 
House further papers respecting the 
Affairs of Egypt.”—(The Lord Laming- 
ton.) 


Lorpv STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
said, that what the noble Lord (Lord 
Lamington) had just asked for from the 
Government was no more than was re- 
quired by the law of nations, by the law 
of the land, and by the higher moral 
law. The tribute of admiration due to 
Mr. Bright for his consistency had been 
withheld in some quarters, on the ground 
that he ought to have left the Cabinet 
earlier; but some of his Friends said 
that this was not possible, as he and a 
portion of the Cabinet did not know of 
the orders for the bombardment until it 
was too late. He (Lord Stanley of Alder- 
ley) had only lately read that Mr. 
Goschen was one of a firm which had 
largely contributed to raising the Egyp- 
tian loans; if that were so, it was not 
fitting that Her Majesty’s Government 
should have sent him as Ambassador 
to Constantinople. The noble Earl the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
(Earl Granville) denied that that war 
was for the bondholders; but the send- 
ing of the Dual Note and of the Fleet 
was on their behalf, and it might be 
asked how was it that the greater part 
of the noble Earl’s despatch to Lord 
Dufferin of July 11 referred to the 
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Egyptian Debt and the Control, and but 
a very small portion of it to the Suez 
Canal and other British interests? How 
was it, too, that the Foreign Office had 
disregarded the remonstrance of the 
Egyptian Government with regard to 
the smuggling carried on by the large 
European population, who contributed 
nothing to the Revenue of the country ; 
and yet, in March last, the Foreign Office 
had instructed the Consul General to 
secure the retention of Mr. Caillard at 
his post of Director General of the Cus- 
toms, with a salary of £3,000 a-year. 
What excuse, again, was to be offered 
for the law of liquidation passed by a 
European Commission in April, 1880, 
by which £17,000,000, paid by the 
Egyptian cultivators to redeem in per- 
petuity half the rent of their land from 
1885, was confiscated? That was done 
by repealing the law of Monkabala. 
Her Majesty’s Ambassador at Constanti- 
nople could, indeed, argue that this was 
just and honest, on the ground that he 
himself had in a similar manner been 
deprived of some £20,000 with which 
he had bought up his Ulster tenant 
right. The noble Earl’s despatch to 
Lord Dufferin of July 28, which had 
lately been delivered to their Lordships, 
was not written in very suitable lan- 
guage, and it was diplomatically wrong, 
since it spoke of the Sovereign power 
as though it had only the same rights 
in Egypt as any other of the European 
Powers. The withdrawal of France from 
supporting Her Majesty’s Government 
by the recent Vote in the French Cham- 
ber was a reason of expediency which 
should influence Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to listen to the entreaty which the 
noble Lord had just addressed to it. 
Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, I do 
not think the House will expect me to 
follow the remarks of the noble Lord 
who has just sat down (Lord Stanley of 
Alderley), except to express my great 
astonishment that he has thought it 
right to repeat insinuations against a 
man of such high character and honour 
as Mr. Goschen—insinuations which 
have been utterly disposed of amid 
cheers from both sides of the House in 
‘another place.” With regard to the 
Question which was asked by the noble 
Lord (Lord Lamington), your Lordships 
will remember that, a short time ago, a 
very interesting debate took place on 
Egyptian affairs, when I asked the 
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House to sanction the course taken by 
the Government, to which it appears the 
noble Lord is himself opposed. The 
speech which the noble Lord has just 
made would have been a valuable con- 
tribution to that debate, although whe- 
ther it would have succeeded in prevent- 
ing your Lordships giving your sanction 
to that policy—which you did unani- 
mously, though with some strictures on 
the past policy of the Government—I 
do not know. But I do think this is an 
inconvenient way of renewing that de- 
bate, by leaving a Question upon the 
Paper which the noble Lord does not 
ask, and which he admits is no longer 
applicable. However desirable, there- 
fore, the noble Lord may think the dis- 
cussion, I must declare that for the pre- 
sent I do not think it would be conve- 
nient again to go over the same ground 
that we so lately travelled. 

Lorp HOUGHTON said, he desired 
to call the attention of the noble Earl 
opposite (Earl Granville), as well as that 
of their Lordships, to the recent Procla- 
mation of Arabi Pasha which had re- 
cently been extensively circulated in 
Egypt, and in which he declared that 
he was the Representative of the Sultan, 
and that troops were to be sent from 
Turkey to assist him. It was important 
to notice that among the signatures at- 
tached to the Proclamation of the Go- 
vernment established at Cairo there 
were those not only of persons connected 
with Arabi Pasha, but of persons who 
were at the head of the Christian and 
Mahomedan religions, and also of two 
Members of the Family of the reigning 
Khedive. These signatories declared 
that they adhered to the rebel cause. 
The document was of great importance, 
as it bore upon the question of succes- 
sion to the Khedive, and that was one 
of the principal factors in tho considera- 
tion of the case ; and it was significant 
that the Representative of the reigning 
Family had also signed the document 
which would place the Khedive in a 
position of hostility to his immediate 
relatives, and also in a position of strong 
hostility to that Party at Constantinople 
which had supported his rival to the 
Throne of Egypt. It was unfortunate 
that the difficulty of a disputed succes- 
sion—always a matter of vital import- 
ance in an Oriental country—had arisen 
in the country; but there could be no 
doubt that it was so. Indeed, it was 
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quite possible that the troubles which 
had grown up in Egypt might be trace- 
able to no other cause than the intrigues 
connected with this question of succes- 
sion. He trusted, therefore, that, in 
dealing with the question, the noble 
Earl the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs would keep that fact carefully in 
view, and that it would be fully con- 
sidered by the Government, who had 
pledged its honour to support the Khe- 
dive. 

Tue Eart or FEVERSHAM said, 
he wished to make a few observations. 
He had to complain of the difficulty 
which existed in obtaining information 
from Her Majesty’s Government 

Tue Eart or REDESDALE (Cuarr- 
man of CommitreEs): My Lords, I rise 
to Order. There is no Question before 
the House, and I do not think the noble 
Earl is in Order in discussing this mat- 
ter upon a mere Question which has not 
been put. 

Tue Maravess or SALISBURY: It 
is always understood that in this House 
a Question may be discussed; but I un- 
derstand there is a Motion for Papers. 

Toe Eart or FEVERSHAM said, 
he would not detain their Lordships 
long. He must say he was sorry when 
he thought that the answer which the 
noble Earl opposite (Earl Granville) had 
given would not be considered satisfac- 
tory. It would have been more so, both 
to that House and the country, if the 
noble Earl had told them that the Go- 
vernment were determined to act in a 
friendly manner with the Government 
of the Sultan; but he had made no 
declaration of that sort, and any mea- 
sures which should bring this country 
into open acts of hostility to the forces of 
the Sultan would be a grievous calawity. 

Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, at 
the risk of being considered disorderly, 
I wish to say one word in answer to 
the request of my hon. Friend (Lord 
Houghton), who speaks with consider- 
able authority on this subject, and it is 
that I do not in the least share with him 
his apprehensions as to the importance 
of the document or the signatures at- 
tached to it, and issued by Arabi Pasha 
under his Proclamation. Whether the 
document has been signed by those 
persons, and whether it has been done 
under compulsion or not—as to which I 
am entirely ignorant—is a matter of 
little importance, 
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Lorp ELLENBOROUGH said, he 
had been desired by his noble Friend 
(Lord Stanley of Alderley), who could 
not speak again, to say that he did not 
intend to cast any aspersion on the cha- 
racter or reputation of Mr. Goschen. He 
was a great admirer of the ability of 
that right hon. Gentleman. As to the 
question before the House, the irrespon- 
sible speeches made by another right 
hon. Gentleman long since were really 
at the root of these difficulties. 

Lorp LAMINGTON, in reply, said, 
he had no wish to embarrass the Go- 
vernment; but those who desired to 
maintain our alliance with the Ottoman 
Empire were bound to express their 
feelings, but he would, by permission, 
withdraw his Motion. In bringing the 
subject forward, he had merely vindi- 
cated his right, as a responsible Member 
of the Legislature, to express how much 
he desired to see Treaty obligations ful- 
filled and maintained. 


Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


AFRICA (SOUTH) — CETEWAYO, EX- 
KING OF ZULULAND — VISIT TO 
THIS COUNTRY—OFFICIAL RECEP- 
TION.—QUESTION. 


Lorp NORTON asked the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, What caution 
he has taken that taking Cetewayo out 
of the hands of the Cape Government, 
and bringing him round through Eng- 
land to his own country again, may not 
appear to implicate us afresh in South 
African war, which may consequently 
revive, and relieve the Colonists from 
the understanding of their primary re- 
sponsibility for self-defence which was 
recently impressed upon them ; and what 
official reception Cetewayo was to have 
from the Government ? 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, he 
thought there must be some misappre- 
hension in the mind of his noble Friend 
(Lord Norton) in putting the Question, 
for his noble Friend asked, in effect, what 
precaution had been taken in bringing 
Cetewayo from the hands of the Cape 
Government ; and, whether that would 
be construed as a part of the policy of 
the Government, and relieve the Colony 
from their responsibility for self-defence? 
His noble Friend must have forgotten 
that the Cape Government, for con- 
venience, only undertook the charge of 
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Cetewayo, and it had nothing whatever 
to do with the Zulu War, and was in no 
- way responsible for the peace of the 
frontier of Natal. The fact of the Cape 
Government having taken charge of 
Cetewayo had, therefore, nothing to do 
with the question of the Cape Colony 
defending itself; and Cetewayo, being 
no longer in the custody of the Cape 
Government, had no bearing upon the 
question of policy. Cetewayo had all 
along been looked upon as a prisoner of 
war taken by the Imperial Government ; 
and the Zulu War, and the whole of 
those proceedings, were very largely con- 
ducted by Imperial Forces, and in pur- 
suance of Imperial policy, and any step 
taken with regard to Cetewayo by the 
Imperial Government, that Government 
would hold itself responsible for. He 
entirely agreed with his noble Friend 
that it was highly desirable that they 
should do nothing to diminish the re- 
sponsibility of the Colonists in South 
Africa for their self-defence. The Home 
Government thought it of the highest 
importance that the Colonists should be 
encouraged to undertake their own de- 
fence ; and they had shown their feeling 
on that subject by the course they had 
taken in regard to the Basuto War, and 
also by the proposal they had made in 
respect to responsible government for 
Natal. He must confess, with regard to 
the latter part of the Question, that he 
was somewhat embarrassed with respect 
to the official reception of Cetewayo in 
this country. He did not know what 
was meant by official reception by the 
Government, neither was he aware that 
the ex-King would have any official re- 
ception, except such a reception as might 
be given him when he would be asked 
to call at the Colonial Office to say what 
he had to say. Anything like an official 
reception he certainly would not receive, 
for to speak of one being about to be 
given him was giving him a sort of im- 
portance, which, though he was no doubt 
a person as to whom a good deal of in- 
terest was excited, did not properly be- 
long to him; and it seemed to be ele- 
vating him to a kind of pedestal which 
would give him a wrong idea of his 
position. Cetewayo would have every 
opportunity of communicating with the 
Government ; but there would be nothing 
of the nature of an official reception. 
Tue Earn or CARNARVON said, 
the noble Earl opposite (the Earl of 


The Earl of Kimberley 
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Kimberley) had not noticed all the 
points put by his noble Friend (Lord 
Norton), the first of which was that, if 
the result of Cetewayo’s visit to this 
country was to provoke a war, in that 
case the Colonists would have a right to 
complain. By bringing him to England 
they did incur some danger of creating 
disturbance in Zululand; and the re- 
sponsibility for the consequences of that 
would ultimately lie at the door of the 
Home Government. Another point was 
that the fact of their having brought the 
ex-King to England was likely to convey 
a wrong impression to hismind; and on 
that point he (the Earl of Carnarvon) 
had been rather gratified to hear the 
noble Earl minimize the reception Cete- 
wayo was likely to receive on visiting 
the officials of the Colonial Office, and 
that it was to be confined within the 
narrowest limits. To his (the Earl of 
Carnarvon’s) idea, the wisdom of bring- 
ing him to this country was mistaken 
and doubtful, because, whether inten- 
tionally or unintentionally, it was calcu- 
lated to create a false impression in the 
minds of his countrymen that it was but 
the prelude to his restoration. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, that 
the noble Earl (the Earl of Carnarvon) 
seemed to misunderstand the question. 
The noble Earl seemed to think that the 
visit of Cetewayo was a prelude to send- 
ing him to Zululand. Whatever might 
be the result of that visit, if if was fol- 
lowed by his return to Zululand, it 
would bring a certain amount of respon- 
sibility on Her Majesty’s Government. 
Of course, if they took any decided steps 
in that matter, they would be taken in 
full appreciation of their responsibility ; 
and the question would be whether these 
steps were steps of sound policy or not. 
If any step was taken by Her Majesty’s 
Government in regard to Cetewayo that 
had an important bearing on South 
African policy, there was no doubt they 
would be responsible for it. 

Lorpv ELLENBOROUGH held it to 
be most unfortunate that Oetewayo 
should have been brought to England ; 
and if he were permitted to return to 
Zululand, and a war ensued in conse- 
quence, Her Majesty’s Government and 
this country would be bound to pay every 
shilling of its cost. 

Lorp NORTON said, that he under- 
stood most distinctly, when the question 
was brought before their Lordships a 
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few days ago, that it was the noble 
Earl’s intention that-Cetewayo should 
return to Zululand. 

Tue Eant or KIMBERLEY said, he 
could assure his noble Friend that he 
had never made any such announcement 
whatever. Whatever Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment might intend to do in regard 
to Cetewayo, their intentions had never 
been announced. Although Questions 
had been frequently put to him on the 
subject, he had always replied that the 
Government were not in possession of 
sufficient information to enable him to 
give a satisfactory reply. 

Lorp NORTON said, that the noble 
Earl the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies was understood to imply as 
much in the answer he gave the other 
day to the noble Duke (the Duke of 
Somerset), when the noble Duke ques- 
tioned him with regard to the object of 
making Cetewayo take such a round- 
about course as to yisit this country on 
his way from the Cape to Zululand. The 
noble Karl then replied in effect thatitwas 
very desirable, in the event of Cetewayo 
returning to Zululand, that he should in 
the interval see something of the great- 
ness of the resources of this country, so 
that he would go back a very different 
man from what he was before, and know 
something of the position in which he 
would put himself if he placed himself 
in conflict with such a country as this. 
The assertion of the noble Earl, that the 
Zulu War was undertaken simply for 
Imperial purposes, was one which he 
(Lord Norton) altogether disputed. That 
war was waged primarily for local in- 
terests, and Imperial interests were but 
secondary in it. He could only say that 
if Cetewayo’s going from this country to 
Zululand should lead to any revival of 
the war there, this country would be 
held to be responsible. As to the recep- 
tion that might be given to him, he 
maintained that, while it was hoped 
that he was not going to be made a 
“lion” of, even such a reception as the 
noble Earl had hinted at was calculated 
to raise Cetewayo’s opinion of himself 
and of his position, and, what was 
much more important, give the Colonists 
probably an erroneous view of the rela- 
tions subsisting between Cetewayo and 
the Home Government. It seemed to him, 
however, that the reception he would get 
was not such as would make him less 
pretentious on his return to Zululand. 
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Taz Eart or KIMBERLEY said, it 
was important that his words should not 
be wrongly interpreted, for his noble 
Friend (Lord Norton) had put words 
into his (the Earl of Kimberley’s) mouth 
which he had never said. He had never 
said that the war in Zululand was un- 
dertaken for Imperial purposes. If he 
had said so, it would have been con- 
trary to his own opinion. What he 
had said was that it was conducted 
by the Imperial Government, and at 
the expense of £5,000,000, to which 
the Colonists contributed a very small 
part. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING ACTS—EMI.- 
GRANT SHIPS (CANADA). 


QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp EMLY, in rising to ask Her 
Majesty’s Government, What steps the 
Board of Trade have taken on account 
of representations made to them as to 
the defective arrangements for the se- 
paration of the sexes in the ships of the 
Dominion Line? said, their Lordships 
were aware that among the emigrants 
going out to Canada were a number of 
unmarried women. Means were pro- 
vided on the other side of the Atlantic 
for their reception on their arrival; but 
it did not appear that sufficient protec- 
tion was provided for them during the 
passage. He thought that a proper 
female officer should be appointed to 
each steamer to see that the regulations 
for the separation of the sexes were pro- 
perly carried out. He would be glad to 
hear from his noble Friend who repre- 
sented the Board of Trade (Lord Sude- 
ley) what arrangements would be made 
to remedy the present unsatisfactory 
state of things. 

Lorp SUDELEY, in reply, said, that, 
in the first place, he should explain that 
the Board of Trade had never taken the 
extreme view that was sometimes enter- 
tained that, in all cases, the sexes, mar- 
ried and single, should be kept separate 
on board emigrant ships proceeding 
across the Atlantic. The Board rather 
held to the view that it was better, in 
the interests of order and morality, that 
husbands and wives proceeding in the 
same ship should proceed together, 
rather than suffer a temporary divorce. 
It had been made clear to them that a 
husband and wife could look after and 
assist each other and their young child- 
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ren by being together, much better than 
they could be looked after and helped 
if strict separation were the rule. What 
the Board of Trade had done was this 
—They had endeavoured to get the 
Companies to adopt a strict rule whereby 
the single men’s quarters should be in 
the fore part of the ship, and the single 
women’s quarters in the after part of 
the ship, with permanent bulkheads, 
and the married people’s quarters be- 
tween, so that there should be no con- 
nection between these several parts of 
the ship; and that separate and distinct 
ladder-ways should be provided foreach 
of the three descriptions of passengers. 
Among the suggestions by the Board of 
Trade that had been made and were 
being carried out was that in every emi- 
grant ship, there should be a matron, as 
the noble Lord wished. The duties of 
the matron were that she should be pre- 
sent at meal times; should receive com- 
plaints, if any were made, that any 
single female passenger or young person 
did not get due allowance of food or 
proper attention; that she should play 
the part of an ever-present domestic in- 
spector, her special office being to en- 
courage decency and order, and suppress 
any indecorum among the single females. 
He was very glad to be able to say that 
in the Companies doing the best trade 
in emigrant passengers, these sugges- 
tions, or nearly all of them, had been 
or were being carried out most effec- 
tively and loyally, with great benefits to 
all concerned ; and it was only fair that 
he should, as was their due, congratu- 
late those Companies on the way in 
which they had received the Board’s 
suggestions and had acted on them. 
With regard to the particular Line re- 
ferred to, he had not had sufficient time 
to ascertain particulars ; but he was able 
to say that the last of the Dominion 
Line ships which left England had car- 
ried out all the suggestions of the Board 
of Trade, and it was hoped from this 
that the Company intended to carry them 
out in all their ships. 

Tse Eart or CARNARVON said, he 
wished to call the attention of the noble 
Lord (Lord Sudeley) to the fact that no 
condition was required by the Board of 
Trade as to the existence of watertight 
compartments in emigrants ships, these 
being, he believed, necessary for the 
safety of the passengers in the event of 
an accident. 


Lord Sudeley 
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Lorp SUDELEY said, he was unable 
to give the noble Earl any information ; 
but the subject was one which, no doubt, 
deserved attention, and he would take 
care it should be brought before the 
Board. 


IRELAND—THE LABOURERS’ 
LEAGUE.—QUESTION. 


Eart FORTESCUE asked the Lord 
Privy Seal, To what counties is there 
reasonable ground for believing that 
the Labourers’ League, as distinguished 
from the Land League, has extended in 
Ireland, and what outrages during the 
last three months can be reasonably re- 
ferred to it in the opinion of the Govern- 
ment ? 

Lorp CARLINGFORD (Lorp Privy 
Sxat), in reply, said, he had been able 
to obtain some information on this sub- 
ject by telegraph from the Irish Govern- 
ment which had been supplied by the 
special Resident Magistrates of the 
different districts, each district embrac- 
ing several counties. In the first dis- 
trict it appeared that in Carlow, Kil- 
dare, King’s and Queen’s Counties, 
attempts had been made to establish a 
Labourers’ League, but so far it had 
shown practically no vitality. In the 
second district it had spread slowly in 
Longford, and had just shown itself in 
Cavan, Leitrim, and Westmeath. In 
the third district it was found not to 
exist in the county of Sligo, but it did 
in a slight degree in Mayo and Ros- 
common. In the fourth district it had 
shown itself in some parts of Clare and 
Limerick, but there was nothing there 
worthy of special report. As to the 
fifth district, there had been a few meet- 
ings in the counties of Cork and Kerry, 
but nothing had been done to disturb 
the public peace. The Labourers’ League 
existed in a weak state in Kilkenny and 
Tipperary, and was strongest in Water- 
ford. He was not able to find that any 
outrage had been directly traced to this 
League ; but some violent speeches had 
certainly been delivered, chiefly against 
farmers. 


WELLESLEY BRIDGE (LIMERICK) 
BILL. 
(The Lord Thurlow.) 
(No. 207) sECOND READING. 
Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read, 
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Lorpv THURLOW, in moving that 
the Bill be now read a second time, 
said, that it was a useful measure, 
which their Lordships would do well to 
pass. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*.”’ 
—(The Lord Thurlow.) 


Tue Earnt or LIMERICK said, he 
agreed with the noble Lord (Lord Thur- 
low) that it would be very useful for 
facilitating communication between Li- 
merick and the county of Clare. The 
matter had been always regarded as one 
of the greatest interest in the district, 
especially in the city of Limerick, al- 
though the inhabitants of the county 
would probably use the bridge very 
little. The work was one which ought 
to be proceeded with, and he was glad 
the Government had introduced the 
measure. There was one matter con- 
nected with the Bill to which he should 
like to draw the attention of the noble 
Lord. By Clause 2, which dealt with 
the proportions in which the money 
would be raised, it was provided that of 
the cost Clare County should pay three- 
eighths and Limerick City five-eighths. 
Why the cost should be thus unequally 
divided he could not understand. 

Lorpv THURLOW said, he had no 
doubt the matter would be taken into 
consideration, and put right by the noble 
Earl (the Earl of Redesdale) in Com- 
mittee. 

Tue Eart or REDESDALE (Cuatr- 
man of CommirTrzxs) said, he was not 
aware that the Bill would come before 
him. It was a hybrid Bill, to which 
there was some slight objection ; but it 
could be amended in Committee. From 
the Preamble of the Bill he saw that 
the original cost was £10,000, and that 
the sum had now been reduced to £7,076. 
He thought the Bill, as a whole, was 
rather carelessly drawn, and he hoped 
the noble Lord in charge of it (Lord 
Thurlow) would see that an improve- 
ment was effected. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed for Monday next. 


THE ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Eart or MILLTOWN asked the 
Lord Privy Seal, Whether he can give 
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the House any details with regard to the 
alleged strike for increased wages which 
is said to have taken place among the 
members of the Royal Irish Constabu- 
lary? In putting this Question, he 
wished to donvs that almost the only 
bright spot which was to be seen for the 
last two miserable years in the gloomy 
picture which Ireland presented was the 
unswerving loyalty to the Crown, very 
often under circumstances of great diffi- 
culty, exhibited by the members of the 
Royal Irish Constabulary ; while the 
manner in which they had performed 
their difficult, arduous, and very often 
most irksome duties had won the re- 
spect and admiration of all honest men. 
It was, therefore, with feelings little 
short of dismay that he read the reports 
which had appeared in the newspapers 
of the discontent, if not disaffection, 
which had appeared in theirranks. He 
saw in a newspaper that morning a 
statement to the effect that the men in 
a certain district were so disgusted with 
the manner in which the Government 
had treated their mild demands, that 
they had come to the determination, if 
the Government did not at once take 
their grievances into consideration, to 
lay down their arms, and refuse to obey 
orders. Ifthe report were true, nothing 
more startling had been heard of since the 
Indian Mutiny. He had no doubt, how- 
ever, that it was a statement which was 
much exaggerated, and he trusted not 
only that the Government would be able 
to re-assure their Lordships on that 
point, but also that they would state that 
they were prepared to deal both fairly, 
fully, and generously with the question, 
and thus satisfy a body of men of whom 
it might well be said they were sans peur 
et sans reproche. ' 

Lorp CARLINGFORD (Lorp Privy 
Sxza), in reply, said, he was happy to be 
able to inform the noble Earl (the Earl 
of Milltown) that the report that had 
appeared in the newspapers on this sub- 
ject was greatly exaggerated. There 
was no reason to believe that the 
Royal Irish Constabulary had exceeded 
their legitimate rights in the manner 
in which they had urged their views 
upon the Government as to their posi- 
tion. It was perfectly true that they 
did think that their condition, in certain 
respects, ought to be improved, and 
some of the matters to which they 
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attached importance would be provided 
for out of the grant of £180,000 which 
was now on the point of being voted in 
the HouseofCommons. The remaining 
questions which they had raised were 
being carefully inquired into; and he 
might mention one gratifying circum- 
stance which would show that the Royal 
Irish Constabulary was not an unpopular 
Force—that it was not looked upon in 
Treland as a Force which it would be 
disadvantageous for any educated Irish- 
man to belong to—the fact, namely, 
that the recruiting of the Constabulary 
for some months past had been going on 
in the most satisfactory way. 


House adjourned at Six o’clock, 
to Monday next, a quarter 
past Four o’eclock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, 4th August, 1882. 


MINUTES. |—Svurriy—considered in Committee 
—Crviz Service Estrmates— Class IT 
SaLaRnirs AND Expenses or Crvit Deparr- 
MENTS, Votes 37 to 41; Class ITI,—Law anp 
Justice, Votes 1 to 23. 

Resolutions [August 3] reported. 


Pusiic Brrts—Resolutions in Committee—Mer- 
chant Shipping (Mercantile Marine Fund) 
[Payments to Fund, &c.]; Public Works 
Loans [Advances, &c,]*; Revenue, Friendly 
Societies, and National Debt [Stamp Duty, 
Payments, and Advances] *. 

Ordered— First Reading—Expiring Laws Con- 
tinuance * [266]; Corrupt Practices (Suspen- 
sion of Elections) * [265]. 

First - cme Amendment (Scotland)* 
{267}. 

Second Reading—Passenger Vessels Licensing 
(Scotland) * [76]; Cruelty to Animals [206], 
negatived. 

Committee—Government Annuities and Assur- 
ance (190]—r.P.; Merchant Shipping (Mer- 
cantile Marine Fund) * [256]—x.p. 

Committee — Report — Allotments (re-comm.) 
Peay Intermediate Education (Ireland) 
258]. 


Considered as amended—Third Reading—Parcel 
Post * tod ; Reserve Forces Acts Consolida- 
tion* [124]; Militia Acts Consolidation * 
[123], and passed. 

Third Reading—Bombay Civil Fund * [2265], and 
passed. 

Withdrawn—A entation of Benefices Act 
Amendment * [106]; Lunacy Districts (Scot- 
land) * [224]; Contumacious Clerks * [41]. 


Lord Carlingford 
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BRAZIL—THE PROVINCE OF MINAS 
GERAES—SLAVE-HOLDING BY ENG. 
LISH SUBJECTS. 


Mr. O’KELLY asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to the following statement in the ‘“ Rio 
News” of June 24th :— 

‘¢ There are yet a large number of slaves in 
the province of Minas Geraes, belonging to the 
extinct ‘ National Brazilian Land and Mining 
Association,’ commonly known as the ‘ Cocaes 
Company,’ which are illegally held because the 
English law forbids slave-holding to British 
subjects. These slaves, however, are hired out, 
and their wages are regularly received and 
administered by the British Court of Chancery. 
It is altogether likely that a brief note to the 
British Government on this matter will secure 
the liberation of these unfortunate captives ; ”’ 


and, whether the Government will take 
such action as will put an end to the 
administration of funds derived from 
slave labour by the Court of Chancery, 
and secure the liberation of the slaves 
illegally held as property by British 
subjects ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE, in reply, 
said, his right hon. and learned Friend 
the Attorney General for Ireland had 
answered a previous Question on this 
subject, and the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department yesterday referred 
to that Question in connection with 
another Company. Ifthe hon. Member 
opposite (Mr. O’Kelly) would look 
back to the answer given by the Attor- 
ney General for Ireland a few weeks 
ago, he would obtain the information he 
required. 


STATE OF TRELAND—ORANGE DEMON. 
STRATION AT LURGAN. 

Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether his attention has been drawn 
to a statement in the ‘‘ Belfast Morning 
News ’”’ of the 17th ultimo, to the effect 
that on the 12th ultimo, an Orange 
aniversary, the carriage of Mr. James 
Macolm, J.P., High Sheriff of the 
County Armagh, was driven through the 
town of Lurgan with horses decked with 
orange lilies; whether Mr. Malcolm’s 
carriage had been used on the day in 
question to convey the going judge of 
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assize to court; whether Mr. Malcolm 
is the same magistrate who, a week pre- 
viously, let off without any punishment 
or fine, Joseph Mathers, an Orangeman, 
of Lurgan, who had been summoned by 
the police for having {been drunk, and 
having ‘‘ cursed the Pope,” and who ad- 
mitted his guilt; and, what action the 
Government propose to take on the con- 
duct of Mr. Malcolm? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, with refer- 
ence to the first part of this Question, I 
find that Mr. Malcolm has written a let- 
ter to The Belfast Morning News, which 
fully explains the circumstances under 
which his horses were decked with 
Orange lilies on the occasion. The 
Judges had left Armagh ; Mr. Malcolm 
had gone home by train; the carriages 
were going home empty, under the care 
of the servants, and the act was entirely 
due to the thoughtless proceeding of his 
under-coachman and against the remon- 
strance of the head-coachman. With 
regard to the case of Joseph Mathers, 
Mr. Malcolm, as High Sheriff, could not 
and did not attend the Lurgan Sessions. 
The case mentioned was disposed of on 
the 4th July before six other local 
magistrates. 


PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO- 
PERTY (IRELAND) ACT, 1881—MR. 
GEOFFREY POWER. 


Mr. REDMOND (for Mr. Leamy) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, If the case of 
Mr. Geoffrey Power, of Quillia, county 
Waterford, has been considered; and 
if he can now recommend his release? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : Sir, Mr. Geoffrey 
Power’s case was reconsidered on the 
15th ultimo. His Excellency is, at pre- 
sent, unable to order his release. 

Mr. REDMOND: Haveall the other 
“suspects” from the county been re- 
leased ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : I will look that 
out. 


CRIME AND OUTRAGE (IRELAND)— 
THE AFFRAY AT BALLINA—SUB- 
INSPECTOR BALL OF THE CON- 
STABULARY. 


Mr. O'CONNOR POWER asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, If he can now give an 
assurance to the House that the ser- 
vices of Sub-Inspector Ball will be dis- 
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pensed with; and, whether he is in a 
position to state that the sufferers from 
the affray at Ballina will be adeqately 
compensated ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, shortly 
after the Ballina riot and inquests, Sub- 
Inspector Ball was transferred to Dun- 
fanaghy, County Donegal, where he is 
now serving. The Inspector General 
does not consider that sufficient grounds 
exist for dispensing with his services, 
and the Leod Lieutenant concurs with 
him in that. view. The informations, 
which my right hon. and learned Friend 
the Attorney General for Ireland di- 
rected the Sessional Crown Solicitor to 
apply for against the Sub-Inspector for 
manslaughter, have been refused by the 
magistrate, who carefully considered the 
whole of the evidence, and it is not the 
intention of my right hon. and learned 
Friend to direct any further criminal 
proceedings. The question of compen- 
sation is now under consideration, and 
I will state the result to the House 
before the end of the Session. 


THE SEED RATE (IRELAND)—SWIN- 
FORD UNION. 

Mr. O’CONNOR POWER asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, If he can inform the House 
what steps the Government intend 
to take with a view to relieving the 
Union of Swinford from the obligation 
to pay the full amount of the Seed Rate 
now due, but which, owing to the dis- 
tressed condition of the small tenant 
farmers in that part of Mayo, the Union 
is at present unable to pay ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, the pur- 
chasers of seed in the Swinford Union 
have already been afforded every indul- 
gence in regard to repayment which the 
law allows. The payment of the first 
instalment of the Seed debt was post- 
poned for one year, and the debt was 
divided into four instalments. The first 
of these, amounting to about £6,800, was 
assessed on the purchasers early this 
year, and of this assessment nearly 
£3,800 has been collected, leaving about 
£3,000 outstanding. To obviate the 
necessity of the Guardians advancing the 
wholeof this sum of £3, 000 from the ordi- 
nary funds of the Unions to pay the debt 
tothe Board of Works, the Local Govern- 
ment Board is willing, if the Guardians 
desire it, and make an application to 
that effect, to ask the Board of Works 
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to give the Guardians an extension of 
time for the payment of the part of the 
instalment now. due, and to allow that 
pet of it to remain unpaid until after 

arvest; and I have caused the Guar- 
dians to be informed of this in case they 
may wish to take advantage of it. 


PREVENTION OF CRIME (IRELAND) 
ACT—GUISBOROUGH SPECIAL 
PETTY SESSIONS. 


Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether he has observed that Captain 
R. A. Massey, R.M. and Mr. R. Mit- 
chell, R.M. sitting on Friday last, at 
Guisborough, county Kerry, as a court 
of special petty sessions, heard a case 
in which a number of persons were 
charged, under the Crime Prevention 
Act, with unlawful assembly and assault 
on the police, and sentenced, eight men 
to a month’s imprisonment, with hard 
labour, and three girls of tender years, 
the daughters of Mr. Lawrence Buckley, 
described as ‘‘a well-to-do farmer and 
landed proprietor,” to a fortnight’s im- 
prisonment ; whether the scene of the 
alleged unlawful assembly was a place 
where the young people of the neigh- 
bourhood had long been in the habit of 
meeting for purposes of recreation ; whe- 
ther the residence of Mr. Buckley, the 
father of the Misses Buckley, is situated 
on the side of the road at the very spot in 
question ; and, whether the Government 
will reverse the sentences in the case; 
and especially whether they will order 
the immediate release of the Misses 
Buckley ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, I tele- 
graphed for a report, and I wrote for it 
two or three days ago. I to-day got a 
letter from Dublin promising immediate 
attention. It is a subject which requires 
very considerable inquiry, and that at- 
tention is being paid to it in Dublin. 

Mr. SEXTON: I wish to point out 
to the right hon. Gentleman that those 
girls have been in gaol almost a week. 


CRIME (IRELAND)—ALLEGED 
OUTRAGE IN SLIGO. 


Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether, on the 7th instant, one James 
White, of Ballinful, County Sligo, re- 
ported to the police that, while walking 
on his farm, he had been fired at and 
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wounded in the leg; whether White 
fixed the time of the attack upon him at 
four o’clock in the morning, but did not 
inform the police until eleven, though 
they were quartered in a hut a few paces 
from his dwelling-house; whether, on 
the report being made, the police ar- 
rested and lodged in Sligo Gaol two 
men, James Hartt and Michael Merrick, 
the latter of whom had been evicted 
from the holding in the possession of 
White; whether three doctors, who ex- 
amined White’s injured leg, concurred 
in the decision that the injury had been 
caused by the application of a red-hot 
iron, and not by a gunshot, as stated by 
White himself; whether the local resi- 
dent magistrate directed the release of 
Hartt and Merrick, after they had 
been ten days in gaol; and, what ac- 
tion, if any, the Government have taken, 
or propose to take, in reference to 
White ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, with the 
exception of a few inaccuracies, the facts 
of this case appear to be correctly stated 
in this Question by the hon. Gentleman. 
Instead of 4, the time stated in the 
Question, White fixed the time of the 
attack upon him at 2 o’clock in the 
morning, and did not report the oe- 
currence to the police until noon. The 
wound was examined by one doctor 
only, who seemed to think it was not a 
gunshot wound, but a burn. White 
swore positively in his depositions that 
Hartt and Merrick were the persons 
who fired at him. They were taken 
before the magistrate, and committed 
to Sligo Gaol for eight days on remand, 
but were then discharged by order of 
the Resident Magistrate. The case is 
one of considerable suspicion, and will 
be very fully inquired into. 

Mr. SEXTON asked whether the in- 
quiry would be made with a view to the 
Government prosecuting White for per- 


jury? 
Mr. TREVELYAN: Yes. 


FIJI—THE LAND COMMISSION. 

Smr HENRY HOLLAND asked the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies, Whether any reply has been re- 
turned to the Petition of Colonists and 
landowners in Fiji complaining of the 
Land Commission, and praying that a 
competent tribunal, unconnected with 
the Government, may be appointed; 
and, whether he will lay Copies of the 


Land Commission. 
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Petition, and of the reply thereto, upon 
the Table? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: Sir, no 
reply has yet been returned to the Peti- 
tion, and there may be some delay, as 
the Governor of Fiji has not yet sent his 
remarks, and the Colonial Office may 
also possibly wait for the arrival in 
England of Sir Arthur Gordon. I may, 
however, remind my hon. Friend that 
the ordinance under which Mr. William- 
son, an independent barrister, went out 
from this country to Fiji to hear these 
land claims distinctly provided that the 
decisions given by the Commission under 
that ordinance should be final. 


TURKEY—THE WAR INDEMNITY. 


Baron HENRY DE WORMS asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether it is the fact, as stated 
in the press, that the Russian Govern- 
ment has surrendered to Turkey the in- 
stalment of the Russo-Turkish war in- 
demnity now due, and that such instal- 
ment has been offered by the Porte 
as a supplementary guarantee for the 
repayment of the advance which is to 
be made to Turkey by the Ottoman 
Bank to provide for the expenses of the 
Turkish expedition to Egypt; and, if 
so, whether Her Majesty’s Government 
has received information as to any other 
steps that may have been taken by 
Russia to promote a Turkish interven- 
tion in Egypt without fulfilling the con- 
ditions laid down by Her Majesty’s 
Government for such intervention ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, we 
have heard from Constantinople that 
the Turkish Government has obtained a 
loan on the security of the Russian 
indemnity instalments; but we have no 
information that the Russian Govern- 
ment has surrendered an instalment, or 
has taken any other steps of the nature 
referred to by the hon. Gentleman. 


NAVY—RE-ENGAGEMENTS. 


Str JOHN HAY asked the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, If he will grant a 
Return stating the estimated number of 
men whose engagements expired in 1881 
and 1882, and the numbers re-engaged 
for further service, for ten years, and to 
complete pension ; and also re-engage- 
ments of men who had left the service; 
the total and the estimated balance of 
men who took their discharge (in con- 
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tinuation of Parliamentary Paper, No. 
136, of Session 1881) ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL -BANNERMAN, 
in reply, said, there was no objection to 
the production of the Return asked for, 
if the right hon. and gallant Member 
would move for it. 


CUSTOMS CONSOLIDATION ACT, 1876— 
“TRISH NATIONAL LAND LEAGUE 
FLOUR”—SEIZURE AT LIVERPOOL. 


Mr. SEXTON asked the Secretary to 
the Treasury, Whether on the 29th ult. 
at Liverpool, 300 bags of flour, the pro- 
perty of P. Barrett and Co. of Carrick- 
shannon, were seized and detained by 
the officers of Oustoms; whether the 
cause alleged for such action was that 
the bags were branded “ Irish National 
Land League Flour;” whether bags 
similarly branded have always hitherto 
been allowed to pass; and, whether the 
bags in question will be now delivered 
to the owners? 

Mr. COURTNEY: Sir, on July 28, 
300 sacks of wheaten flour arriving from 
Boston were detained by the officers of 
Customs at Liverpool. This action was 
taken under the 42nd section of the 
Customs Consolidation Act, 1876, be- 
cause the brand purports to be that “ of 
a real or fictitious manufacturer in the 
United Kingdom.”’ There was nothing 
unusual in the action taken. As the 
Question has been put without Notice, 
I have been unable to learn whether 
goods similarly marked have been de- 
livered on any former occasion. No ap- 
plication had, up to last night, been 
made for their release. Upon such ap- 
plication being made by the consignee, 
the goods would probably be released 
upon marks being added to show that 
they were of foreign manufacture ; but 
I must not be understood to fetter the 
action of the Customs in any way until 
the circumstances are before me in a 
complete form. 


CYPRUS (FINANCE). 


Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD asked, 
Whether, on the Civil Service Supple- 
mentary Estimates, the Government 
mean to take £90,000 as the Estimate 
for Cyprus; and, if so, why it has been 
so long delayed ? 

Mr. COURTNEY, in reply, said, the 
Estimate for the Island of Cyprus had 
been delayed, in order to arrive at a 
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very exact estimate of the sum that 
would be required ; but the difficulty ex- 
perienced in ascertaining that precise 
amount was so great that he had now 
resolved that it should be delayed no 
longer. The Government had therefore 
put down £90,000 as the approximate 
sum required. 


Passenger 


AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS OF IRE- 
LAND—A ROYAL COMMISSION: 


Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, Whether he 
will take any steps this Session for the 
appointment of a Royal Commission to 
inquire into the condition of the Agri- 
cultural Labourers of Ireland ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, as at present ad- 
vised, are not under the impression that 
there are any facts in respect to the agri- 
cultural labourers of Ireland which are 
not sufficiently in their possession al- 
ready, and consequently we shall not 
issue a Royal Commission to inquire into 
the condition of the agricultural la- 
bourers. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—A SATURDAY SITTING. 


Mr. J. LOWTHER asked the Prime 
Minister, Whether the House would sit 
to-morrow (Saturday), and, if so, what 
business would be taken ? 

Mr. MARJORIBANKS said, he de- 
sired to plead with the Prime Minister 
as to oF a ao seeing that the Entail 
(Scotland) Bill had passed through the 
House of Lords, that it had already 
passed through two stages in this House, 
and that it was the only crumb of com- 
fort that Scotch occupiers of land, whe- 
ther landlords or tenants, were likely 
to get this Session, if it was impossible 
to bring it on to-night, it would be pos- 
sible to give that Bill the first place to- 
morrow ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, ifI were to 
do so, I am afraid some English Mem- 
bers would rise and complain that Scot- 
land has had such a very large propor- 
tion of the legislation of the present 
year—that is to say, that out of three 
Bills, we intend to pass two belonging to 
Scotland—and perhaps the claim might 
not seem to be so strong. However, we 
shall do the best we can with respect to 
this Bill; but it is impossible at the 
present moment to come to any decision 
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until we see what is to be done with 
other Bills on the Paper to-day. These 
are the Turnpike Roads (South Wales) 
Bill, Isle of Man Officers Bill, Go- 
vernment Annuities and Assurance Bill, 
Royal Irish Constabulary Bill, Entail 
(Scotland) Bill, Artizans Dwellings Bill, 
Pensions Commutation Bill, Supreme 
Court of Judicature Amendment Bill, 
and the Lunacy Regulation Amend- 
ment Bill. These are the Bills that will 
stand for consideration to-morrow, un- 
less anything should arise in the pro- 
ceedings to-night to make another course 
desirable. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: Any other Busi- 
ness besides these Bills ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: No other Busi- 
ness. 

In answer to Sir Watrer B. Barr- 
TELOT, 

Mr. CHILDERS said, that the Army 
Estimates would be taken on Monday 
next. 


PASSENGER ACTS — ROYAL NETHER- 
LANDS STEAMSHIP COMPANY—ILL 
TREATMENT OF EMIGRANTS. 

Mr. MOORE asked the President of 
the Board of Trade, Whether he has 
received the official Report of the in- 
vestigations held at New York, con- 
firming the shocking statements made 
regarding the treatment of emigrants on 
the ‘‘ Nemesis,” chartered by the Royal 
Netherlands Steamship Company ; whe- 
ther this Company is the same as the 
‘“‘Crown Line ”’ for which passengers were 
being booked from London every week ; 
and, whether he will lay this Report 
upon the Table ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: Sir, I have 
received a copy of a report of one of the 
Emigration Commissioners at New York 
which contains statements made by 
immigrants, passengers in the ships 
Nemesis and Surrey, chartcred by the 
Company referred to in the Question, 
alleging that, as regards the Nemesis, 
there were 12 or 13 deaths from measles 
and diarrhosa among the children, that 
the water was bad, the vessel over- 
crowded, and that some of the officers 
misconducted themselves. These state- 
ments were, however, ex parte, and the 
master and officers were not present, and 
had no opportunity of being heard. 
Neither of these ships carried English 

assengers, and as they sailed under the 
etherlands flag and between Rotter- 
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dam and New York and do not call at 
any British port, the Board of Trade 
have no control over them. The respon- 
sibility rests entirely with the Govern- 
ment of the United States and the Ne- 
therlands, and under these circumstances 
Ido not feel justified in laying Papers 
on the Table. The ‘‘Crown Line” and 
the Royal Netherlands Steamship Com- 
pany are identical. 


ARMY (AUXILIARY FORCES)—CALLING 
OUT THE FIRST CLASS ARMY RE- 
SERVE. 

Sir HENRY FLETCHER asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether he 
is satisfied with the results of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Proclamation calling out the First 
Class of the Army Reserves ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: Sir, I am happy to 
be able to tell the hon. and gallant Baro- 
netthatthe Returns up to the present time 
are quite satisfactory. Some have not yet 
come in; but those which have been re- 
ceived, I confess, surprise me, consider- 
ing the very short notice the men had. 


PREVENTION OF CRIME (IRELAND) 
AOT—THE ALIEN CLAUSES. 

Mr. SALT (for Mr. Torrennam) asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, If he will state, for the infor- 
mation of the House, whether any steps 
have been taken against individuals 
under the Alien Clauses of the Prevention 
of Crime (Ireland) Act ; and in what num- 
ber of instances information has been 
laid that it is expedient to remove from 
the Realm any alien or aliens under the 
provisions of the said Act? 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT: Sir, 
no action has yet been taken upon those 
clauses. 


EGYPT— COMMUNICATION WITH 
ARABI PASHA. 


Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
asked the Prime Minister, Whether 
means have been taken to prevent pri- 
vate communication between any one in 
this country and Arabi Pasha? He had 
put the Question on Tuesday, and the 
Prime Minister had then said that he 
would be prepared to answer it in a day 
or two. If the right hon. Gentleman 
was not prepared to do so now, he would 
put it on the Paper. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: That will be the 
better way. 


{Avaust 4, 1882} 
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FISHERIES (IRELAND)—EMPLOYMENT 
OF A GUNBOAT. 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether His Excel- 
lency proposes to act upon the recom- 
mendations of the Inspectors of Irish 
Fisheries, and apply to the Treasury or 
Admiralty for a vessel to protect and 
assist the Fishing Industries off the Irish 
Coasts ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, I will look 
into this matter and see whether the ap- 
plication is one which ought to be re- 
commended to the favourable considera- 
tion of the Treasury. Under present 
arrangements, vessels such as gunboats 
are not infrequently lent to the Irish 
Government by the Admiralty for short 
periods during the fishery season, when 
they are required for the protection of 
the fisheries. And I imagine that if the 
Inspectors of Fisheries will show suffi- 
cient cause, a surveying vessel would be 
told off, as I think is done in Scotland, 
to take soundings at a time when it 
could be spared from general duties. 


THE ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY— 
ALLEGED DISCONTENT. 


Mr. CALLAN: I have to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland a Question of which I have 
not had the opportunity of giving him 
Notice, and it is, Whether he wili in- 
form the House as to the exactness of 
the statement which have appeared in 
the public Press, or the correctness of a 
telegram received by many hon. Mem- 
bers of this House last night—namely, 
that a strike of police has commenced in 
Limerick, and is extending to an alarming 
extent over many other parts of Ireland ; 
and, whether the official information the 
right hon. Gentleman has on the subject 
shows that this alarming movement is 
owing to the arbitrary and despotic con- 
duct of Mr. Clifford Lloyd ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, this is a 
sort of Question of which I should desire 
to have had Notice, even though it was 
only a few minutes ; but for certain rea- 
sons, I am desirous now of saying a word 
about the matter without Notice. The 
reports in the newspapers have been ex- 
traordinarily exaggerated, and that from 
causes which, I think we may guess, lie 
outside the Police Force altogether. In 
saying that, I do not wish to be under- 
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stood as casting any imputation upon the 
hon. Member opposite (Mr. Callan) ; but 
telegrams have been received by a distin- 
ished Member on the other side, by the 
rime Minister, and I myself received a 
telegram last evening, which, I believe, 
is word for word the same as that re- 
ceived by the right hon. Gentleman on 
the Opposition side of the House. This 
telegram placed the case in the most 
alarming colours, and when I received 
it I must own it filled me with consider- 
able apprehension ; but on looking to see 
from ahat quarter it came, appearances 
were altered, forI found that there wasno 
name, but simply the initials, ‘‘ R.I.C.,” 
which I take evidently to mean the Royal 
Trish Constabulary. I may say that I 
have had very minute and accurate ac- 
counts of what is passing and what has 
passed sent to me, and especially during 
the last three or four days; and from 
these I am able to say that hitherto no- 
thing has occurred but what is consistent 
with the good order and discipline of a 
most loyal Force, as I believe this to be. 
The Force is in the very best order; and 
there is no more loyal Force of Con- 
stabulary in the Kingdom. I am in 
possession of letters from all persons con- 
cerned—from the Lord Lieutenant, the 
Under Secretary, and the Inspector Ge- 
neral of the Police, which make me quite 
satisfied that the affair is being dealt 
with in a manner which authorizes me 
to say that the authorities are worthy to 
command a Force of this kind. 

Mr. CALLAN: I received last night 
from the “‘ R. I. C.,” that is, the R.1.C. 
of Cork City—[‘‘ Order, order!” ] To 
put myself in Order, I will conclude with 
a Motion. [‘‘ Order, order !’’} 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
cannot debate this matter. Any Ques- 
tion he desires to put on the same sub- 
ject, the hon. Member is entitled to ask. 

Mr. CALLAN : I will read the tele- 
gram, and ask a Question, and, if neces- 
sary, I will conclude with a Motion. 
Late last nightI received a telegram, and, 
no doubt, the reason that the sender’s 
name is not given—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
cannot debate this matter. 

Mr. CALLAN: I will conclude with 
a Motion for the Adjournment of the 
House, and give the reasons why I do 
so. Last night I received a telegram 
from Cork City, stating that the men of 
that city and county would meet to-day, 
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and were resolved to a man to demand 
an increase of pay and equalization of 
pensions, and that a Memorial to that 
effect was being sent in to the Govern- 
ment. I have also received a letter from 
the county of Louth, and others from 
Meath, fully bearing out the informa- 
tion which has been conveyed ; and, with- 
out any disrespect to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
I may tell him that the members of the 
R.I.C. would much rather trust me 
with their names and complaints than 
they would him. If they had sent their 
names to the telegraph office, these 
names would have been immediately 
placed before the Inspector General, who 
would reduce and punish them for com- 
plaining to a Member of this House. 
Therefore, they would sooner trust me. 
I will show the right hon. Gentleman 
the letters, without the names, and in 
private, if he desires it, with the view of 
verifying what I state. It is a fact that 
this movement is extending, and has ex- 
tended; and whether it is true or false, 
I know not, but the main cause alleged 
is the arbitrary conduct of these extra- 
ordinary Resident Magistrates, who order 
them about throughout the country, for 
which they receive no compensation or 
extra pay of any kind. I see the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
is suggesting some matter to the Chief Se- 
ceretary forIreland. [ ‘‘ Order, order! ”’] 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member, 
I am bound to say, is quite out of Order 
in the observation he has now made. 
In the Orders of the Day there is a Bill 
relating to the pay of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary, and it is out of Order to 
anticipate the discussion of it. 

Mr. CALLAN: I donot. [‘‘ Order!’’ ] 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
cannot proceed. 

Mr. CALLAN: You order—[“ Order, 
order!” 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have already 
warned the hon. Member that he can- 
aie aan with the matter. 

rR. CALLAN: I do not intend to 
proceed ; I only wish to refer to the 
arbitrary conduct of the magistrates 
—([‘‘ Order, order! 4 
Mr. Speaker called upon Mr. O’Suxa. 


( England). 


POOR LAW (ENGLAND)—PROSELYTISM 
IN A WORKHOUSE SCHOOL. 

Mr. O’SHEA asked the President of 

the Local Government Board, Whether 
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he has caused inquiry to be made into 
the statement of a Member of the House 
to the effect that four children have re- 
cently been flogged in a school within 
jurisdiction of the Board for refusing to 
conform to a religion different from that 
professed by their parents ? 

Mr. DODSON: Sir, as no clue has 
been afforded as to the name of the 
school in question, and as there are 
several hundred such schools in the 
Kingdom, I could scarcely be expected 
to answer the inquiry. When the hon. 
Member mentions the name of the 
school, I will ascertain the truth of the 
matter. 

Mr. MOORE said, that he would fur- 
nish the Local Government Board with 
the fullest information necessary for 
making inquiries. 


CRIME (IRELAND)—ALLEGED AGRA- 
RIAN MURDER IN WEST CLARE. 


Mr. O’SHEA: I wish to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, If there is any truth in the 
report appearing in a morning paper of 
a murder stated to have been committed 
in Clare ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I have a tele- 
gram from Mr. Clifford Lloyd, in which 
he states that, as regards the alleged 
murder between Kilrush and Kilkee, in 
West Clare, that a man was found dead 
on the road at the locality mentioned ; 
but there was no suspicion of foul play 
in the case. 

EGYPT (MILITARY OPERATIONS) — 
OCCUPATION OF SUEZ. 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS asked 
the Secretary to the Admiralty, Whe- 
ther he can confirm the statement that 
Suez has been occupied by British 
troops ? 

Mr. CHILDERS (for Mr. CampseEtt- 
BaNNERMAN), in reply, said, that Suez 
had been occupied by a few marines of 
the flagship. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
innenbligils 
SUPPLY.—COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


{Avausr 4, 1882} 
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PASSENGER ACTS—EMIGRANT SHIPS. 
RESOLUTION. 


Mr. MOORE, in rising to draw at- 
tention to the state of tha lave regarding 
emigrants ; and to move—“ That in the 
opinion of this House, the Passenger 
Acts require revision and reform,” said, 
he felt bound to congratulate the Board 
of Trade on the fact that, owing to the 
labours of the Select Committee of last 
year, considerable improvements had 
been made since last year, when many 
complaints had been made as to defective 
passenger accommodation. Very desir- 
able changes had been made in this 
respect by most of the great Steamship 
Companies whose boats ran between 
Liverpool and New York ; and one line 
in particular— the White Star—had made 
great strides in the right direction, and 
was being followed in the way of im- 
provement by the National and Allan 
Lines ; but these improvements did not, 
of course, alter the very unsatisfactory 
state of the law, Much had also been 
done forIrish emigrants by Miss O’Brien, 
who had opened a home for them at 
Queenstown, and had inspected many of 
the vessels. But neither the efforts of 
the benevolent, nor the improved con- 
dition of emigration introduced by the 
Steamship Companies, would be wholly 
effectual as long as the law remained 
unaltered. In spite of all that had been 
done, as many as 200 complaints of over- 
crowding had been received within the 
last two years in the case of vessels 
arriving at New York; and he had the 
authority of Miss O’Brien, who had taken 
great interest in this matter, for saying 
that, in these cases, no woman could 
keep her character above reproach in 
one of these crowded voyages. Beyond 
that, the state of things that occasionally 
prevailed on board emigrant ships might 
be gathered from the report issued offi- 
cially from Castle Garden, New York, 
of what had occurred on one of the best 
steamers between that port and Liver- 
pool. The New York officials said, with 
reference to this vessel, that they had 
carefully inquired into the facts of the 
case, and found that the bread supplied 
to the emigrants was sour, that the 
potatoes were not good, that the sleep- 
ing accommodation was promiscuous, 
and that the conduct of the chief steward 
was reprehensible. In fact, the circum- 
stances made public in this case fully 
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justified the complaints made last year. 
The laws of the United States respecting 
emigrants had recently been altered ; but 
those of this country were still very in- 
adequate, and he would urge upon the 
Government to take steps to effect con- 
certed action on the part, not only of 
England and America, but of other 
European countries. By some strange 
anomaly the Passenger Acts did not 
apply to ‘‘short”’ ships—that was, to 
vessels carrying fewer than 50 passengers. 
Besides short ships, homeward-bound 
vessels, and vessels plying to European 
ports, were also exempt from the pro- 
visions of the Passenger Act. He did 
not see why the same protection was not 
necessary in the case of a ship coming 
home; and then, if complaints were 
made, we were ourselves in a position to 
inquire into and remedy the grievance. 
In reference to the point, he had re- 
ceived a letter, detailing the shameful 
treatment by the chief steward of a poor 
girl on board one of these homeward- 
bound vessels, and which showed the 
necessity for extending to passengers 
coming home the same protection which 
was given to passengers going out. With 
regard to the third portion of his case, or 
vessels plying between European ports, 
he last year called attention to the very 
bad state of the Scandinavian traffic. 
He did not wish to lean very heavily 
upon the owners, because he believed 
they would be willing to set things 
right; but he received his information 
from such high authority that he felt 
bound to bring the subject forward. The 
President of the Board of Trade sent 
out an officer to inquire into the matter, 
and he reported that the accommodation 
was very bad, in fact, of the worst kind 
possible, and that there was no attempt 
at a division of the sexes, nor even of in- 
dividual berths. That was last autumn, 
the slack time of the year, and the offi- 
cer recommended that he should be sent 
out again. That was done, and it was 
found that a considerable improvement 
had been made. The vessels of one or 
two Companies were in a very satisfac- 
tory state. He had heard complaints of 
the boats plying between Hamburg and 
London, in which passengers spent two 
days and two nights on deck crowded 
together like swine. Over the emigra- 
tion carried on by foreign Lines, the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade would, no 
doubt, say he had no jurisdiction. The 
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fact, however, was that the agents dis- 
guised from the emigrants that they 
were to be transhipped; but when the 
President of the Board of Trade asked 
any questions, they said they only booked 
to European ports, and that the Pas- 
senger Acts did not apply. But he held 
in his hand a ticket which professed that 
the passengers should be carried direct 
from London to New York. In these 
steamers there was no adequate provision 
for the decency, comfort, or health of 
the emigrants ; and there was no reason 
why British emigants should be carried 
by a circuitous route to America. He 
complained especially in this connection 
of the Compagnie Transatlantique de Havre, 
and of the two Antwerp Companies— 
the Red Star and the White Cross. They 
had in the House already some details in 
connection with the Royal Netherlands 
Steamship Company in the case of the 
Nemesis, avessel which had carried several 
hundred emigrants to New York from 
Amsterdam. From the report of the 
emigration agent at New York, it was 
shown that the passengers were most 
unhappy during the whole journey, 
which lasted 16 days. Ten children 
died on the voyage, 11 had died since, 
and a number of the adult passengers 
had to be taken to the emigration 
hospital on landing. It was further 
said that a ship’s load had never be- 
fore been received in such a wretched 
condition; that the water furnished to 
the passengers was bad, and that the 
officers and employés of the ship were 
careless of the comfort and welfare of 
the emigrants. Besides all this, it 
was also stated by the agent that di- 
rectly it became known to the officers 
of the vessel that an inquiry was to be 
instituted, the cable was slipped in the 
night, and the vessel disappeared. He 
maintained that this country, in the in- 
terests of its own traffic, should exercise 
the strictest supervision over the emigra- 
tion agents here, who, escaping all the 
regulations in force applying to agents 
shipping direct from British ports, re- 
presented to the Board of Trade that they 
were booking passengers to European 
ports only, when they were really 
arranging for their passage to America. 
The present powers of the Board ought, 
he contended, to be extended, so that 
passengers thus treated might have the 
protection of the law. Then, better 
accommodation ought to be provided for 
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foreign emigrants passing through this 
praca for the total daroaid of all the 
necessary arrangements as to their com- 
fort on landing was most shameful and 
deserving of the utmost condemnation. 
These remarks especially applied to the 
ease of those foreign emigrants who 
shipped from England and Scotland, 
through the three great channels of 
emigration, the ports of Leith, Hull, 
and London. In the 10 months ending 
last February, the number of foreign 
emigrants entering Hull en route to 
America was 58,000. As regarded the 
accommodation of these people on shore 
it was reported to be so unsatisfactory 
that Mr. Gray was sent down by the 
Board of Trade to inquire into it, and he 
discovered that many of the emigrants 
were entirely without sleeping accom- 
modation, and were found lying about 
on their boxes in the open air, without 
any roof covering over them, and the 
accommodation in other respects was 
most deplorable and required alteration. 
In London, the position of foreign emi- 
grants was still more pitiable, for they 
became the prey of the worst description 
of lodging-house keepers, who, finding 
it to their interest to detain their lodgers 
as long as they possibly could, frequently 
allowed the vessels to sail without them, 
and he knew of young girls being de- 
tained in this way until their ruin was 
completed. But a more iniquitous prac- 
tice was this—the lodging-house keepers, 
who received from the shipping Com- 
pany 1s. 6d. to 1s. 9d. per day for each 
emigrant, were in the habit of sub- 
contracting for the maintenance of the 
emigrants in small starvation lodging- 
houses, at a rate at which it was impos- 
sible that they could be fed. He knew 
of one case in which an emigrant was 
detained absolutely five weeks in town 
fora ship. The police had no power to 
interfere ; and, therefore, it was impera- 
tive that the Government should take 
some action in the matter. Either these 
establishments should be brought under 
the immediate control of the police, or, 
better still, Government should provide 
a general depot at some spot down the 
River, for the reception of emigrants 
while waiting to be transhipped to the 
Atlantic Line vessels. The Board of 
Trade, too, should take care that these 
ships carried steady and experienced 
surgeons, and not mere boys fresh from 
the medical school. Their position should 
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be improved, and they should be made 
more independent. At present, their pay 
was small; but, no doubt, that was be- 
cause of their youth, and the fact that 
they came to the ship generally straight 
from school without experience. He 
thought the time was come when, for 
reasons of humanity, the large streams 
of emigrants coming from abroad should 
be saved from lodging-houses and from 
infectious diseases. There should also 
be established an efficient system of in- 
spection. The character of the we a 
should be improved, and depdts estab- 
lished for the reception of the emigrants 
during their stay in London and other 
ports. The hon. Member concluded by 
moving the Resolution of which he had 
given Notice. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word ‘‘ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“in the opinion of this House, the Passenger 
Acts require revision and reform,’—(Mr. 
Moore,) 

—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, he 
thought his hon. Friend the Member for 
Clonmel (Mr. Moore), far from needing 
an apology, had done good service in 
calling attention to this subject, in which, 
as was well known, he had taken great 
interest. He rejoiced to hear his hon. 
Friend say at the outset that he recog- 
nized the very great importance of the 
new arrangements that had been made 
for the convenience, comfort, and health 
of emigrant passengers on the great 
Atlantic Lines. The hon. Member paid 
a special compliment to one Line; but 
his (Mr. Chamberlain’s) own inspection 
led him to believe that the same favour- 
able opinion might be expressed in re- 
gard to the great majority of Lines going 
from England to the United States. As 
far as he (Mr. Chamberlain) knew, there 
was now only one Line which had 
hitherto failed to comply with the re- 
commendations that were made some 
time ago by the Board of Trade, and 
that Line, he hoped, would not be long 
in following the example of the others. 
His hon. Friend had recognized, and he 
(Mr. Chamberlain), also, was quite pre- 
pared to recognize, the services of Miss 
O’Brien in this matter; although, at the 
same time, it was only fair to say that 
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she commenced her agitation in connec- 
tion with the subject by bringing very 
serious charges indeed against one of the 
great American Lines—charges which 
further examination showed were, at all 
events,immensely exaggerated,and which 
she subsequently withdrew in a most 
honourable way. There seemed to be a 
little confusion in the mind of his hon. 
Friend as to what a revision of the 
Passenger Acts might be expected to do. 
For instance, he had called attention to 
one or two painful cases happening on 
board British or foreign ships, in which 
women had been subjected to outrage, 
and passengers insulted by officers of 
the ships; but he (Mr. Chamberlain) 
would point out to the hon. Member 
that the law was already amply sufficient 
to deal with these cases. No alteration 
of the law would enable them to insure 
that every officer of every ship should be 
civil and obliging; but if a man, under 
any circumstances, committed a ruffianly 
act, ample provision was made for his 
punishment by a Oourt of Justice if 
sufficient evidence was forthcoming. The 
hon. Member went on to say that the 
powers of the Board of Trade were 
limited in certain cases, and that the 
regulations which applied to emigrant 
ships should apply also to ships plying 
between European ports and ships home- 
ward bound. He (Mr. Chamberlain) 
imagined that the reason why these 
cases were excluded was, that no consi- 
derablenumber of emigrants were carried 
under conditions that justified the strin- 
gent provisions of the Passengers Act. 
The Scandinavian trade was alluded to 
by his hon. Friend as an illustration of 
the necessity of applying the rules. That 
trade had already engaged the attention 
of the Board of Trade, and an officer of 
the Board of Trade had gone to Hull 
to inquire into it. At Hull it was found 
that there was some reason to be dis- 
satified with the then existing provision. 
The officer thought it might be improved; 
but he pointed out it would be extremely 
undesirable, in the interest of the emi- 
grants themselves, that such stringent 
provision should be made as would 
largely increase the fares which were 
now charged. Subject to that circum- 
stance, however, the officer made certain 
recommendations, which were forwarded 
to the owners of the Lines; and he (Mr. 
Chamberlain) had received the most 
ample assurances of their intentions to 
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do, not only what was recommended, but 
anything else which, from time to time, 
he might point out to secure the comfort 
and health to the whole subject. His 
experience was, that much could be done 
by friendly representations to the owners 
of Lines, without compulsory legislation. 
There was always the objection to com- 
pulsory legislation, that they must lay 
down hard-and-fast lines to go upon in 
all cases, a course of proceeding which 
would sometimes interfere unwarrant- 
ably with private enterprize. So long 
as he could obtain fair and reasonable 
attention from the parties concerned by 
their voluntary action, he greatly pre- 
ferred it to asking the House to attempt 
to control the whale of a very compli- 
cated trade by regulations which took 
the form of an Act of Parliament. As 
to the treatment of emigrants when they 
got to Hull, that was, no doubt, in an 
unsatisfactory condition ; but it was the 
fact that cases of detention occurred 
very seldom during a season. The only 
way to remedy the cases of hardship, 
which occurred three or four times last 
year, was to erect a depot or large 
lodging-house for the reception of emi- 
grants when it was impossible to send 
them on; and the matter had been 
under the consideration both of the 
steamship owners and of the local 
authorities of Hull, but no definite 
conclusion had been come to; one 
question being whether it was worth 
while to make such a provision, be- 
cause the occasions when such build- 
ings would be useful were so infrequent. 
With regard to the state of things on 
board foreign Lines which traded be- 
tween foreign ports and America, which 
did not call at all in England, but for 
which English subjects were sometimes 
booked, these foreign Companies had, 
no doubt, agents in this country who 
were amenable to English law, and if 
his hon. Friend could lay before him 
any evidence of fraud, he had no doubt 
he would be able to bring them to a 
reckoning. But so far as he had been 
able hitherto to follow the complaints of 
his hon. Friend, he had no such case of 
fraud brought to his attention. On the 
contrary, the tickets he had seen dis- 
tinctly stated that the voyage was only 
to Rotterdam, and thence in the steamers 
of the Transatlantic Line to New York. 
Under those circumstances it would be 
quite impossible to accuse the parties of 
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any improper conduct. It was necessary 
to scrutinize complaints, because they 
sometimes came from competitors; and 


although that did not make them less | 


worthy of attention, yet it suggested 
caution, without which we might em- 
barrass our relations with foreign Go- 
vernments. The law was already suffi- 
cient to meet cases of fraud. The case 
of the Nemesis had been alluded to, and 
there might be ground against the ac- 
tion of these foreign Lines; but this 
country had not control over them, nor 
could any law that they might pass give 
them much control. They must trust to 
the fact that circumstances such as those 
which seemed to have been brought out 
by the inquiry at New York were pub- 
lished far and wide, and that they would 
prove prejudicial in regard to the Line 
about which such statements were made, 
for passengers would always select that 
which bore the best reputation. His 
hon. Friend, as he understood him, pro- 
posed that the Government should erect 
depots, with the necessary arrangements 
belonging thereto, at London, Hull, 
Leith, and probably other places, where 
emigrants could be received. It seemed 
to him (Mr. Chamberlain), however, 
that if the Government were going to 
take such a step, it would be going very 
far in the direction of grandmotherly 
legislation, and it would be very difficult 
to say when the functions of the State 
would stop in such matters. He quite 
admitted that the Passengers Act re- 
quired revision and reform, for it was 
passed 30 years ago, and it required re- 
vision in many respects to which his 
hon. Friend had not alluded. There 
was also not a single branch of the 
Board of Trade in regard to which he 
did not see that legislation of a practical 
and useful character might be proposed 
if they had only time for the business ; 
but until some change was effected for 
restoring to the House control over its 
Business, it would be absurd to give 
any promise to his hon. Friend that he 
would bring in a Bill to deal with the 
subject that had just been brought 
under the notice of the House. 

Mr. MOORE said, that, after the ex- 
panties of the right hon. Gentleman, 

e was ready to withdraw the Resolu- 
[‘** No, no!” ] 


Question put, and agreed to. 


tion. 


Main Question again proposed, ‘‘ That 
Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 
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SCOTLAND—CROFTERS IN THE ISLAND 
| OF SKYE—A ROYAL COMMISSION. 


| OBSERVATIONS. 


| Mr. MAOFARLANE, who had the 
following Notice of Motion on the 
Paper :— 

To move, *‘ That an humble Address be pre- 
sented to Her Majesty, praying Her Majesty to 
appoint a Royal Commission to inquire into the 
condition of the Crofters in the Island of Skye, 
the Western Islands of Scotland generally, and 
the Islands constituting the Orkney and Shet- 
land groups, and specially to report upon the 
relations of landlord and tenant in those loca- 
lities, and as to the causes which have led to the 
recent disturbances in Skye,” 
said, that being precluded by the Forms 
of the House from bringing it forward, 
he would content himself with appeal- 
ing to the Prime Minister and the Go- 
vernment to grant its substance. He 
would point out that 10 years ago a 
Royal Commission was appointed to in- 
quire into the ‘truck system” in the 
Shetland Isles. The Commissioner re- 
ported— 

‘*T have not thought myself at liberty to en- 
ter upon the Land Question, but the ‘truck 
system’ is due in no small degree to the habits 
of dependence which the faulty relationship of 
landlord and tenant fosters. Hitherto it has 
been said that legislation should not be local or 
exceptional. It is to be hoped that in any re- 
form of the Land Laws of Scotland the case of 
Shetland will not be forgotten.” 

This Commissioner attributed the po- 
verty and wretchedness of the people in 
Shetland to the land system. He (Mr. 
Macfarlane) had no doubt that what 
was true of Shetland was true of all the 
other parts of Scotland, and especially 
the Islands of Scotland. It was only a 
few months since that there was a very 
serious disturbance—serious for Scot- 
land, which was a very peaceful country 
—in the Island of Skye. The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Lord Advo- 
cate knew very well that, though the 
crofters were technically in the wrong, 
and though they had broken the law, 
yet that they were so far in the right 
that the punishment inflicted was ridi- 
culously nominal. The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman knew also that there 
was a feeling in the country that if any 
severe punishment had been inflicted 
upon them, gross injustice would have 
| been done. Since that time there had 
| been a comparative lull in Skye; but 
the question had been taken up in the 
country, and were it not for wearying 
the House, he (Mr. Macfarlane) could 
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read letters which he had received from 
clergymen and others, as to the serious 
future consequences of neglecting this 
question. These writers uniformly and 
universally testified that inquiry was 
needed, and prayed that the Govern- 
ment would grant it. He had in his 
hand two resolutions to the same effect 
from a meeting held in Glasgow. The 
second was— 

“That this meeting insists not only on the 
desirability, but on the urgent necessity for full 
Parliamentary inquiry into the facts of the case 


as regards the Highland crofters, with a view 
to legislation as soon as possible.’’ 


That motion was carried unanimously. 
It was moved by a clergyman, and se- 
conded by Mr. M‘Donald. Another 
motion, which he would not trouble the 
House by reading, also moved by a 
clergyman, represented the necessity of 
being fully alive to the importance of 
meeting the case of these poor people. 
This was not an ordinary agitation. The 
clergymen in that part of the country 
did not take part in an agitation unless 
they saw a very serious necessity for it. 
He believed that this was a question be- 
tween men and grouse. He believed it 
to be a fair calculation to say, as had 
been said, that 10 brace of grouse were 
as good to a landlord as a crofter asa 
mere money speculation. A great many 
years ago, Sir Walter Scott wrote upon 
the depopulation of the Islands and 
Highlands then going on, and remarked 
that— ; 

‘Tf the hour of need come, and it may not 
be far distant, the people may be summoned for 
the purposes of defence from these regions, but 
the summons will remain unanswered.” 

That prediction had been fulfilled, and 
he (Mr. Macfarlane) did not suppose 
there was really, at that moment, one- 
tenth of the small crofter population in 
the Highlands and Islands of Scotland 
which existed in the time Sir Walter 
Scott wrote about the subject. The 
Prime Minister, no doubt, had to deal 
with many difficulties of the kind, and 
thoroughly well knew that, in dealing 
with the Irish Land Question, he had 
been seriously hampered by the land- 
owners of England and Scotland; but, 
notwithstanding that, he (Mr. Mac- 
farlane) would appeal to the right hon. 
Gentleman to take this matter in hand. 
Was the Land Question in Scotland to 
be settled ; or were they to tell the people 
of the Highlands and Islands of Scot- 
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land that so long as they remained quiet, 
or so long as they did not agitate, so 
long as they did not commit crime and 
outrage, they would obtain no redress ? 
That was the inevitable conclusion to 
which the people would come if nothing 
was done. ey were a peaceful and 
long-suffering, yet a gallant people. If 
they were not, where would the Govern- 
ment have got the gallant soldiers who 
filled the ranks of the Army ; and where 
would they go for more when they were 
all driven away? It was impossible at 
the present time to carry out the atro- 
cities which took place in Sutherland- 
shire and other places 60 or 70 years 
ago; but a gradual depopulation was 
now going on, which was none the less 
certain. The people were being as 
surely driven out, ty milder means, no 
doubt, but, nevertheless, as surely as 
they were driven out of Sutherlandshire 
by violent measures 60 years ago, when 
their houses were torn down over their 
heads. He was not making sweeping 
charges against the landlords in Scot- 
land. He did not believe they were any 
worse than other men would have been 
in the same position; but they were 
irresponsible men in these remote loca- 
lities, for there was no public opinion to 
bring to bear upon them. He again 
appealed to the Prime Minister to grant 
this Commission, because if it was found 
that there was really no grievance the 
agitation would subside; whereas if 
they reported, as he had no doubt they 
would, that every crofter in Scotland 
was at the mercy of his landlord, and 
might be sent out of his holding with- 
out compensation of any description, 
upon 40 days’ notice, then he thought 
the country would come to the conclu- 
sion that while Parliament had been 
working for the Irish tenants, who could 
not be sent out under 12 months’ notice, 
that there was a much harder case in 
the Islands of Scotland undealt with. 
Mr. DICK-PEDDIE said, that when 
this Notice first appearedon the Paper, 
he had put down an Amendment to the 
effect that the Highlands, as well as the 
Islands, should be included in the pro- 
posed Inquiry. It was quite impossible, 
at this period of the Session, when hon. 
Members were suffering not only from 
the labours of the Session, but also 
under the burden of work yet to be 
done, and when so much necessary 
Public Business remained to be dis- 
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posed of, to discuss a question of this 
kind practically and thoroughly when 
the great majority of Scotch Members 
had already gone away; and he could 
not but fear that some injury might be 
done to the question by its being brought 
forward at a time when it could not be 
adequately discussed. He was afraid 
that many, seeing an important question 
of this kind disposed of in a short and 
hurried discussion, might be led to 
underrate its importance. He agreed 
with his hon. Friend the Member for 
County Carlow in his remarks about the 
great importance which this question 
had in the eyes of Scotchmen. Heknew 
how unreasonable it was to ask the 
Prime Minister to undertake more work 
than that which was at present on his 
shoulders; but, at the same time, he 
believed that this was a question which 
could not be long postponed—which 
would every year become more pressing, 
and it would be absolutely necessary to 
consider it before long. He had seen 
the case of the crofters, in pamphlets and 
newspapers and public meetings, mixed 
up with, and confounded with, that of 
the ordinary farmers in Scotland; and the 
writers and speakers urged that it would 
be dealt with on the same lines of 
legislation. Now, he thought that a 
broad distinctiun should be drawn be- 
tween the case of the two classes of 
persons. The ordinary farmer in Scot- 
land was a man who carried on farming 
as a commercial transaction. He might 
go from one part of the country to an- 
other and lease a farm with his eyes 
open, and enter into contracts delibe- 
rately which he should be compelled to 
carry out. He, for one, would not be 
disposed to interfere by legislation in 
the case of the ordinary farmer, except 
in so far as the public interests de- 
manded interference in order to develop 
fully the producing powers of the land. 
The crofters were, he held, in a very 
different position from the farmer. He 
was a man born on the land ; he was, so 
to speak, a son of the soil. His family 
had been on it for generations, and in 
some cases even for centuries, and every- 
thing in the domestic history of the 
family was connected with the plot of 
land on which he dwelt. To that man 
that plot of land was dear in a sense 
which was unknown to the farmer. He 
ventured to say that the Scotch crofter 
had a love for his holding as great, if 
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not greater, than any Irish farmer had 
for his. The crofters had been exposed 
in past times to hardships and injuries 
as great as any that had happened to 
the Irish tenant. He believed that 
most of the proprietors were good and 
honourable men, and dealt with the 
crofters in a kind spirit ; but there were 
exceptions, and it must not be forgotten 
that although the landlords in most 
cases had not oppressed the crofters, still 
these crofters held their crofts entirely at 
the mercy of the landlord, and were 
wholly in his power. Although living 
on land which his family might have 
occupied for generations, the crofter had 
no security even for a single year, and 
he might be summarily ejected when- 
ever the landlord so willed, although 
everything on the land had been done 
by the crofter. It was in very few cases 
that the landlords made any improve- 
ments for the tenants, and in those 
parts of the country which he knew best 
they did nothing for them whatever—all 
improvements were done by the crofters 
themselves. While desirous not to 
stand in the way of the House to get 
into the Business of Supply, which was 
so much in arrears, he should have been 
sorry to allow a question of this kind to 
pass without one or two Scotch Members 
taking part in the discussion. 

Dr. CAMERON said, it appeared to 
him that all the considerations which 
had conspired to bring the case of the 
Irish tenant farmer before that House 
applied to a much greater extent in 
favour of the consideration of the case 
of the Highland crofter. “It had been 
said that, according to the old custom of 
landholding in Ireland, the cultivator of 
the soil had a proprietary right in it. If 
that had been the case in Ireland, it had 
been also the case in Scotland, and 
much more recently, for, up to 1745, it 
was the case in respect to the landed 
property of all the Highland tribes. It 
was only after the Highland rising in 
1745, when the tribal jurisdiction was 
swept away, that the Highland Chief 
was transformed into a position analo- 
gous to that of the English landlord, 
and given the same rights over the soil. 
The crofters did not suffer from the 
change that took place for a long time. 
They were still living with their Chiefs 
and amongst their friends and were pro- 
tected. But, as time went on, other 
customs sprang up. With entails and 
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settlements the Chiefs or lairds found 
themselves pressed for money, and, ac- 
cordingly, were driven to raise the rents 
which had been charged to the crofters in 
respect of their holdings; and in many 
cases, he believed, to inaugurate that 
sub-division of the crofts which had led 
to so much poverty and to many other 
evils. They found it was to their interest, 
if they obtained their rent, to encourage 
that sub-division which subsequent 
generations had found so burdensome ; 
and for that purpose they resorted to 
evictions to clear the land for the new 
tenants. These evictions, at the com- 
mencement of the present century, were 
carried on to a fearful extent in Scot- 
land, in many of the glens of that coun- 
try. The ancestors of the people who 
held these farms, and who were thus 
turned out, had been for centuries on 
the land ; their occupation, in most in- 
stances, dating back to the old tribal 
tenure. In England such customary 
holding as that had given place to copy- 
hold tenure; but in Scotland customary 
tenure went for nothing. In that coun- 
try there was a system of registering 
titles, and no continuity of holding un- 
supported by a title could avail. The 
landlord, by his title, was put in a posi- 
tion to say—‘‘ This is my absolute pro- 
perty. You have no recognizable pro- 
perty in this whatever. I can do what 
I like with it.” Of that right they 
availed themselves, and it was but na- 
tural that they should. Not only did 
they find that this prescriptive right of 
land tenure had been sacrificed to inno- 
vatitig legislation of a far more recent 
date than any affecting the Irish tenantry, 
but other rights had been sacrificed in 
the same way. The crofters had en- 
joyed rights of pasturage, of turf cutting, 
and other valuable rights, which had 
been constantly encroached upon and 
sacrificed. If hon. Members looked into 
the land disputes which had occurred in 
the Highlands and Islands, they would 
find that they could be traced in every 
case to some proposal to take away 
rights of pasture, or otherwise an en- 
deavour to take away the right to com- 
mon, or to cut turf, or that some other 
proposal of the kind was at the bottom 
of the quarrel. These quarrels, when 
they occurred, did not speak very well 
for the condition of the Highland popu- 
lation. In fact, in that part of Scotland 
a state of things would be found which 
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would not be tolerated amongst the 
English tenantry. In some places the 
crofters were still compelled by the land. 
lord to send their corn to be ground at a 
particular mill, whether they liked it or 
not ; or, if they did not send it, were com- 
pelled to pay a certain amount for every 
bushel ground elsewhere. Such a pro- 
vision might have been necessary in the 
olden time, but could not possibly be 
said to be sonow. He was aware that 
the custom had been abolished in the 
greater part of Scotland; but, in many 
parts, it still remained. It had been 
brought under his notice as still existing 
in Skye. It was absolutely absurd that 
such a custom should exist, and it was 
no wonder that the crofters should rise 
against their landlords for having cast 
such an imposition upon them. Another 
thing that had not been touched upon, 
and which greatly affected the crofters, 
was the landlord absenteeism prevailing. 
By far the best managed and contented 
estates in Scotland were those of land- 
lords who lived amongst their tenants, 
and were able to see what was going on. 
But, in the Highlands, the complaint was 
that the landlords did not live amongst 
the people, but left them entirely to the 
mercy of factors, who, though, no doubt, 
excellent men, being mostly lawyers, re- 
garded the estates and the tenantry from 
the hard, dry, absolute property point of 
view of Scotch law. They thought they 
had an absolute right to do what they 
liked, and they carried their point to a 
legitimate, but rather far-fetched, con- 
clusion. In many cases they monopo- 
lized all the offices of the district. The 
other day a factor in the witness-box 
told the jury that he was himself a 
crofter—that was to say, a rival crofter. 
In many places the factor was a fish- 
dealer, and compelled the crofters, who 
were also fishermen, to sell their fish to 
him at his own price. In other places, 
the factor was a cattle-dealer, and com- 
pelled the crofters to bring their cattle 
and sheep to him. In other places still, 
he was a contractor, and compelled them 
to labour in part-payment of their rent, 
and if they failed to present themselves 
fined them a much higher amount than 
they would have got if they had worked. 
So far, in fact, did this interference go, 
that a Highland laird had told him of one 
estate where the crofters were not even 
allowed to marry without the consent of 
the factor. In many cases, too, the factor 
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monopolized all the public offices of the 
district. He raha found as chair- 
man of the school board. In a case 
that recently came before the Scotch 
public, a factor was found to have sent 
out a warning to the crofters, that if 
their children did not attend so regu- 
larly as to earn the grant, they must be 
prepared, next rent day, to pay 10s. or 
12s. for every child that had failed to 
earn the school grants. Sometimes the 
factor was Procurator Fiscal, and he 
(Dr. Cameron) thought it improper that 
a man who had to act as public prose- 
cutor should also act as factor. Those 
officers ought in no way to be connected 
with the management of the land. A 
Question was asked of the right hon. 
and learned Lord Advocate by the hon. 
Member for Inverness (Mr. Fraser- 
Mackintosh), a short time ago, regard- 
ing a couple of old men who had been 
evicted, because their sons had done 
something to annoy the Fiscal in his 
judicial or executive capacity. These 
factors were intrusted, in their capacity 
of Fiscals, with directing prosecutions 
against poachers; and, in their capacity 
as factors, they did not like the game 
on the estates in their charge to be dis- 
turbed. The consequence was that in 
some cases they laid down the rule that 
if any dog was kept by the crofters in 
certain districts they would be dispos- 
sessed. Anyone who knew the state of 
things in the Highlands now, and could 
contrast it with the state of things in the 
not very olden time, must be convinced 
of the necessity of something being 
done. He (Dr. Cameron) did not say 
that anything should be done on mere 
hearsay; but, at all events, the step re- 
commended by the hon. Member oppo- 
site (Mr. Macfarlane) should be taken, 
a good case being made out for inquiry. 
Anyone who wanted information on this 
subject he could refer to a book pub- 
lished the other day by a very distin- 
guished man of science—Mr. Wallace. 
Though they might not agree with his 
conclusions, they must recognize that, 
having been engaged in scientific pur- 
suits, this had formed in him a habit of 
accurate observation of facts. No one 
who wished to understand the position 
of the Highland crofters could do better 
than refer to the work of Mr. Wallace. 
From that book, he (Dr. Cameron) 
would quote one sentence, not by Mr. 
Wallace himself, but from the pen of 
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Dr. Norman Macleod, who spoke of the 
state of things formerly existing in the 
Islands. Dr. Norman Macleod said— 
‘As a proof of the sterling qualities of these 
Highlanders, I may mention that since the be- 
ginning of the last war of the French Revolu- 
tion, the Island of Skye alone has sent forth 
from her wild shores 21 lieutenant and major 
generals, 48 lieutenant colonels, 600 commis- 
sioned officers, 10,000 soldiers, 4 Governors of 
Colonies, 1 Governor General of India, 1 Chief 
Baron of England, and 1 Judge of the Supreme 
Court of Scotland. Contrast that with a state 
of things in which the last of the Highlanders 
are scattered over the world—Canada, New Zea- 
land, and all through the Colonies, while the 
more dependent of them are in the towns, 
where, owing to the want of knowledge of Eng- 
lish, they are in a degraded position, living in an 
atmosphere to which they are totally unfitted.’’ 


They were a law-abiding people; but 
he did not think it was to be wondered 
at that strong symptoms of restlessness 
were observable amongst them. Their 
discontent was threatening to break out, 
and in the interests of true statesman- 
ship—in the interests of a noble people 
—a people whom it was very much, in- 
deed, to the welfare of the nation to 
keep at home, the right hon. Gentleman 
the Prime Minister would do well to 
grant the request which had been placed 
before him in such moderate terms by 
the hon. Gentleman opposite the Mem - 
ber for Carlow. 

Mr. RAMSAY said, it might possibly 
be expected that he, as a landowner in 
those districts, the fate of which was so 
much bemoaned by hon. Members, should 
say a few words. Indeed, as one who 
knew the districts occupied by the crofters 
well, he thought himself entitled to do 
so; and he would say this—that he did 
not rise for the purpose of making an 
appeal to the Prime Minister to forego 
an inquiry as regards the condition of 
the Highland crofter; but he thought it 
was a great misfortune that this subject 
should be brought before the House by 
those who really knew nothing whatever 
of the subject on which they spoke. 
[ Laughter.| He repeated that it was a 
misfortune that those who had addressed 
the House upon the subject should have 
no practical acquaintance with the con- 
dition of the Highlands, or Islands, nor 
any knowledge of their circumstances, 
their feelings, or aspirations. It had 
been said, and it might be so, that it 
was suitable that an Irish Representa- 
tive should bring the subject before the 
House, because it had been put forward 
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‘—and he believed it was correct—that 
there was an endeavour being made at 
the present time, by some organizations 
in Scotland, to diffuse Irish feeling and 
sentiment throughout the population of 
the Highlands. He (Mr. Ramsay) hoped, 
however, if any sentiment of discon- 
tent ever prevailed there, it might be 
based on some other circumstances than 
any which had affected the Irish popu- 
lation. The hon. Gentleman who intro- 
duced the subject (Mr. Macfarlane) had 
spoken as if there were great cause to 
bewail the condition and the decrease of 
the population of the insular parts of 
Scotland. The hon. Gentleman -in that 
respect had shown that he knew nothing 
whatever about the state of Scotland ; 
and he (Mr. Ramsay) could adduce no 
better evidence of that than the fact 
that the insular parishes of Scotland were 
the only rural parishes in the United 
Kingdom which had increased in popu- 
lation since the beginning of the present 
century. The population of the Hebrides 
was little more than 40,000 in 1745; 
and at the beginning of this century 
the population of Lewis, where there 
were a number of small tenants, was 
only 10,000, but it was now 25,000; 
and he ventured to say they would not 
find an exclusively rural district in Great 
Britain in which the same increase in 
population had occurred in the same 
period. Ifthat were not an answer to 
much of the wail for the decrease of the 
rege he did not know what was. 

e was sorry he had not the details of 
the question at hand with him, for, like 
the hon. Member for Kilmarnock (Mr. 
Dick-Peddie), he did not anticipate this 
discussion. He thought the time of the 
House was too valuable to be wasted by 
hon. Members who knew nothing of the 
subject on which they addressed the 
House. But, seeing that they had 
thought fit to make their remarks, he 
thought it right to say that, if the sub- 
ject were gone into, it would be found 
that there was no foundation for the 
charges as to the decrease of population 
of the Highlands, nor for any other of 
the statements which had been made 
about the circumstances of the crofters. 
Ifthe Prime Minister saw fit to grant 
an inquiry, these circumstances would 
be fully investigated by the Gentlemen 
appointed for the purpose; but the de- 
tails of the Census did not require a 
Commission, and any hon. Gentleman 
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who chose to make the examination of 
the figures would find what he had just 
stated as to the increase of the popula- 
tion. By doing that, hon. Members who 
took an interest in the question would 
find that these insular parishes, and 
many of the Highland parishes, were 
the only rural districts in which there 
were no manufactures which had in- 
creased in population in the present 
century. That might be disputed; but 
he had in his possession a detailed 
statement of the population of the whole 
of the insular parishes in Scotland; he 
would be glad to furnish hon. Members 
who took an interest in the subject with 
a copy. What he also wished to say 
was, that when he said he did not depre- 
cate an inquiry into the condition of the 
people, he believed he was only saying 
what would be responded to in the same 
spirit by any of the large landed proprie- 
tors inthe West of Scotland. They were 
none of them afraid of investigation. 
Reference had been made by some hon. 
Gentlemen to tribal holdings ; but it was 
a singular thing that hon. Members 
must go back into vague periods of 
history, when they had no records of 
the tribal condition of the people, in 
order to verify statements of that kind. 
Not long ago he had an opportunity of 
reading the most recent work on the 
condition of the Highlands that he had 
seen—that of the Royal Historiographer 
for Scotland—in which an account was 
given of the Celtic people of Scotland. 
He felt quite sure that hon. Members 
who had addressed the House had a 
kindly feeling towards the population, 
and that they would shrink from placing 
people in the same condition as they had 
been in as described in that book. He 
(Mr. Ramsay) had in his possession the 
ancient Charter for one of the most 
valuable Islands in the Hebrides. [ Cries 
of ‘‘Name!”] He had no doubt that 
his hon. Friends knew the Island he 
was referring to. That Charter showed 
that the condition of the people at that 
time was nothing to what it was at the 
present day. Very much was said of 
the crofters having lived on the same 
holdings for generations. That had been 
the case in some instances, no doubt; 
but he thought crofters, like farmers, 
were accustomed to change their croft 
whenever they were enabled by their 
circumstances to take a better or more 
extensive one. In proof of that, he 
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might state that two of the largest 
farmers on his own property were the 
sons of small crofters, and they now 
occupied farms such as their fathers 
never could have tilled, and would have 
been unable to stock, if they had had 
the ability. In the district in which he 
lived there had been a very great de- 
crease in the population during the past 
40 years. But that was not owing to 
enforced evictions, but because the pro- 
prietor, previous to his occupation of the 
land, directed his attention to the educa- 
tion of the people; and though he took 
a pride in having the greatest number 
of human beings possible on the land, 
the number had decreased to the extent 
of 50 per cent during the last 40 years; 
and that was brought about by the fact 
that the people, being educated, would 
not live in the circumstances in which 
their fathers had lived before them— 
their instruction in the English lan- 
guage having enabled them to speak, 
read, and write that language with 
ease and facility had had the effect 
of bringing about depopulation more 
effectually than any enforced measures 
that ever could be brought to bear. He 
considered he was placed at a disadvan- 
tage in making these remarks; and he 
thought, also, that the subject was at 
great disadvantage in being discussed 
when they had not the opportunity of 
having the whole circumstances brought 
fairly before the House. He would re- 
gret if any remark of his should tend to 
make the Prime Minister hesitate if he 
had previously entertained the idea to 
grant the Commission which the hon. 
Member asked for. He should wait the 
deliberation of any sensible men as to 
the circumstances of the crofters with 
the greatest satisfaction. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
hoped that if the Prime Minister saw that 
the unanimous feeling of Scotch Mem- 
bers was that this inquiry should be 
made, he would grant the Commission, 
so that the charges made by those who 
agreed with the hon. Member who had 
brought the matter before the House 
(Mr. Macfarlane) might be verified or 
shown to be groundless. The hon. 
Member for the Falkirk Burghs (Mr. 
Ramsay) was, no doubt, a very good 
landlord; but he seemed to think that 
the territorial magnates were the only 
people who knew anything about this 
matter, and he reproached the hon. 
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Member who proposed this inquiry with 
being an Irish Member. It was true 
that the hon. Member had the misfor- 
tune to be an Irish Member; but the 
speech he had made had a good Scottish 
sound in it, and it proved that he was a 
sound Scotchman, and had not deserted his 
native country, butcame forward to speak 
upon this subject, together with other 
hon. Members who had a knowledge of 
the subject, in spite of what the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Falkirk 
Burghs said to the contrary. That hon. 
Gentleman, who had defended the land- 
lords, had dealt very much in generalities. 
There was no doubt that the education 
of the people in the hon. Member’s dis- 
trict was a legitimate cause of decreased 
population, and it was that education 
which had enabled Scotchmen to better 
themselves all over the world; but it 
was a matter of history that there had 
been great depopulation in Scotland. It 
was also probably true that many of 
the insular and seaboard parishes had 
increased in population ; but one of the 
great causes of that was, that the people 
had been expelled from the interior of 
the country, which had been turned into 
deer forests and sheep farms, and grouse 
moors. [Mr.Ramsay: Nonsense.] He 
ventured to say it was not nonsense. In 
Sutherlandshire he had seen the little 
green spots in the moors and deer forests 
from which the crofters had been re- 
moved. Let his hon. Friend go to 
Sutherlandshire and other parts in the 
Highlands, where he would see the green 
spots in the middle of the moors and 
deer forests, from which the crofters had 
been evicted, and takem down to the sea- 
board, where they were told they could 
make a better living by fishing. Thank 
God, Scotchmen were able to fish better 
than Irishmen, and they could thus help 
to eke out a living which they were no 
longer allowed to get out of the land, 
although the kelp had failed them ; and 
although Scotch landlords were not 
worse than Irish landlords—probably 
not so bad—they had much greater 
temptations to evict the crofters, who 
were likely to interfere with deer and 
grouse, because they could turn their 
land into sheep farms, deer forests, and 
grouse moors; and the people of Scot- 
land—except in some particular in- 
stances—had not had the protection of 
customary tenure, such as the copyhold 
tenure in England. He hoped the Prime 
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Minister would consider this case. He 
had devoted Session after Session, and 
all his great powers, to doing justice to 
the Irish tenants. The people in the 
Highlands and Islands were in every 
respect in the same condition, except 
that they were not so numerous, or so 
capable of making themselves so trouble- 
some. In one respect he believed they 
had a much stronger case than the Irish 
tenants, because the Irish tenants were, 
no doubt, fairly conquered; but the 
crofters of Scotland never were. They 
had been defrauded of their rights—not 
by soldiers, but by lawyers. Under these 
circumstances, he hoped the inquiry 
would be conceded, and he was sure they 
would have the sympathy of the Prime 
Minister and the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Lord Adyocate. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour): I hope—indeed, I am sure, 
Sir, it will not be supposed that there is 
any want of sympathy on the part of 
the Government with the landholders of 
Scotland, whether they be crofters, or 
holding under a different tenure, or any 
want of interest in their condition. But 
it appears to the Government that there 
has neither been in the statement made 
in the House to-day, nor from the infor- 
mation of which they are otherwise in 
possession, any sufficient ground for 
taking such a serious and unusual step 
as to appoint a Royal Commission such 
as that which is now asked for. The 
hon. Gentleman who brought this mat- 
ter before the House (Mr. Macfarlane) 
said that he desired a Royal Commission 
with a view to legislation. That must 
be kept distinctly before the view of the 
House in dealing with the question. I 
apprehend that where a Royal Commis- 
sion with a view to legislation is asked 
for, there must always be two requisites 
very clearly and distinctly fulfilled. 
There must, in the first place, be a 
condition of facts very clearly and au- 
thentically laid before the House; and 
there must, in the second place, be con- 
nected with that condition of fact some 
defects in the law stated which are ob- 
viously leading to that state of things. 
I apprehend that it is not enough to 
show that there exists a condition of 
poverty, or that the men are living 
under hard conditions in various ways, 
but that, where there is a proposal to 
issue a Royal Commission with a view 
to legislation, that must be established. 


Sir George Campbell 
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Mr. MACFARLANE said, he had 
not used the words “ with a view to 
legislation.” 

Tuz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Barrour): I am sure I have no desire 
to misrepresent the hon. Member ; but 
I took the words of the hon. Member 
down, as they seemed to me to be mate- 
rial. If it is not with a view to legisla- 
tion, what is it with a view to? I think 
it is essential that that should be known. 
I have listened with the greatest atten- 
tion to the speech of the hon. Gentleman 
and those who followed him, and it 
appeared to me that there was a sin- 
gular want of any precise and authentic 
facts given, and that there was, perhaps, 
an even greater defect for the purposes 
of such an argument, for there was an 
entire failure to connect the existin 
condition of affairs with any alleged 
defects of the law. I think I may go 
further and say there is a third point to 
be desiderated before such a serious step 
is taken as that requested, and that is 
that some suggestion should be made as 
to the kind of alteration in the law with 
regard to which the Commission is to 
inquire. But upon that point, also, 
there has been an entire absence of any 
information. There are also one or two 
other points which will occur to anyone 
who has listened to the speeches of hon. 
Members. The proposition is that a 
Royal Commission shall be issued ; and 
it strikes me with very great surprise 
that the whole of this discussion on the 
other side was begun, continued, and 
carried out without one single reference 
to the fact that, in the Royal Com- 
mission on Agriculture, which has been 
sitting for the last three or four years, 
there is a very instructive and detailed 
Report on the condition of the crofters of 
both the Highlands and the Islands, and 
the Gentleman who framed that very 
careful and instructive Report was exa- 
mined and cross-examined by the Com- 
missioners, and very full and detailed 
information on the subject was given. 
Not a word was said on that subject ; 
and I venture to think, before the House 
is asked to entertain this matter, they 
should in some way consider that Re- 
port ; and I should have expected hon. 
Gentlemen to point out wherein they 
thought that Report was defective or 
erroneous—what they thought should 
be added to it, or what had been over- 
looked in it. But not one word was 
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said on this subject. There have been 
various statements of a vague character 
made, contrasting the past with the pre- 
sent condition of the Highlands; but 
one would have naturally expected some 
reference to the well-known and ac- 
knowledged sources of information on 
the subject. I venture to say that if 
hon. Gentlemen will refer to those, they 
will see that there are many matters in 
which they are in very greaterror. The 
hon. Member for the Falkirk Burghs 
(Mr. Ramsay) has already pointed out 
that it is a mistake to suppose that the 
population of the Highlands has de- 
creased as a whole. There has, to a 
certain extent, been migration, or change 
in the localities of the population ; but 
it is a matter with regard to which there 
are statistics, and I believe it is beyond 
dispute that, if you take county by 
county, the Highlands now are more 
fully or thickly populated than at any 
time of which we have authentic record. 
I believe it is beyond doubt that the 
population of Sutherlandshire is now 
much larger than it was. The Island 
of Lewis has been referred to, and it 
was said that the population had grown 
from 10,000 to 25,000. In 30 years it has 

rown by morethan 5,000 of thatincrease. 

do not mean for a moment to say that 
there have not been in times past evic- 
tions in the Highlands of a very hard, 
and sometimes of a very cruel, kind. 
But I think it is also well known to 
those who take an interest in these 
matters that these evictions are matters 
of history, and that in recent times they 
have been very few. There has not, in 
fact, been anything that can be called 
systematic eviction; very much the re- 
verse. Anything like systematic eviction 
on the part of the great proprietors in 
the Highlands does certainly not exist. 
It is unhappily true that the condition 
of many persons who live in the High- 
lands, particularly those called crofters, 
is very bad, and we all regret it. They 
live under conditions which are hard in 
some respects. They have been dis- 
tinguished from the farmers by some of 
those who have spoken, and it is right 
to point out that what is generally known 
as a crofter is one who has a holding so 
small that he does not live by its pro- 
duce alone. He fishes or labours in 
addition. He has a small farm of five 
or six acres; but he ‘makes most of his 
living by working away from it. Well, 
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no doubt, the Land Question is, so far, 
involved in this; but it must not be left 
out of view that the business of the 
crofter is to as large an extent the prose- 
cution of the other kinds of labour, 
especially fishing. I do not, for one 
moment, seek to say that there have not 
been, and that there are not now, defects 
in some cases in the administration of 
those properties, although I believe them 
to be only few. One point was referred 
to by the hon. Member for Carlow (Mr. 
Macfarlane). He began by making 
allusion to the Commission which was 
appointed, I think, about 10 or 12 years 
ago, to inquire into what is commonly 
called the ‘‘ truck system ” in Shetland. 
That was an evil, and I am sorry to say 
that it is not yet quite extinct. Itis an 
evil the extent of which cannot be ex- 
aggerated. In certain cases, the pro- 
prietor, by his agreement with the ten- 
ants, had a right to have all the fish 
made over to him at a fixed price. On 
the other hand, these poor people bought 
their meal and other supplies from a 
store kept by him; and I am afraid, in 
some cases, the price of that was not 
always fixed at the time of buying. Any 
greater evil could not exist; but I 
believe it has diminished to a great 
extent. The Commission in Shetland 
had a great deal of difficulty to put it to 
anend. I know it is not yet altogether 
put to an end; and although it exists to 
a slight extent in some parts of the 
North-West Coast, I believe, from in- 
formation we have received, that the 
attention which has been called to the 
matter recently will very likely lead to 
a cessation of the practice without legis- 
lation. Something has been said as to 
the character of the Highland popula- 
tion. So far as that is laudatory, I can 
endorse and reiterate every word. The 
population of these Highlands and 
Islands are, by nature, honest, law- 
abiding, and peaceful; and whenever 
there has been, as there has unhappily, 
in some instances, symptoms of lawless- 
ness, they were, I believe, casual, and 
due, I believe, not to native, but exotic 
causes. Reference was made by the 
hon. Gentleman to an answer I gave 
some time ago with regard to the dis- 
turbances in the Island of Skye. He 
stated, correctly, that I adopted a 
method of trial that would lead to a 
lenient sentence, in the belief that they 
were misled into doing the thing they 
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did, and that if they were apprised, by 
however slight a punishment, that they 
were breaking the law, it would not be 
repeated. To that opinion I still adhere. 
Something has been said as to the factors 
on some estates. It is not the case, 
speaking generally, that Highland land- 
lords are absentees. There are some 
cases, but not many. I dare say that 
sometimes it has happened, where many 
estates are under one person, that suffi- 
cient attention has not been called to 
the interests and grievances of tenants 
in particular localities. But I believe 
what has passed in the last two or three 
months will lead to what I trust will be 
a satisfactory result—that the condition 
of affairs where there were hardships 
and grievances has been brought under 
the attention of the proprietors them- 
selves, and that they are now looking to 
the matter, and I believe are meeting 
with the tenants, and are going far to 
meet cases of grievance. I could men- 
tion names—but it would be useless— 
of well-known and large proprietors in 
the Highlands who have met their ten- 
ants in person, and are settling their 
differences, such as they are, in the way 
they have always succeeded in settling 
them in the past, and, as I hope, will 
succeed in settling them in the future. 
There have been a number of particulars 
referred te by hon. Members; but I do 
not think it would be necessary to go 
through them. I think I have shown 
sufficient cause for the resolution which 
the Government have arrived at, that 
no adequate ground has been shown for 
taking the very serious and, it may be, 
momentous step of issuing such a Com- 
mission as proposed. The necessity for 
such an inquiry has not been shown by 
those who have devoted and are devoting 
a very great deal of attention to the 
condition of the Highlands ; and having 
watched with the utmost vigilance, and 
at the same time with the utmost sym- 
pathy, what is going on there, I believe 
that many of the statements made in 
such general terms cannot be sustained 
by facts. 

Mr. MACFARLANE said, that he 
had been twitted with not having re- 
ferred to Blue Books and other docu- 
ments in support of his statements; but 
he would remind the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Lord Advocate 
that he had stated in the course of his 
remarks that he refrained from doing 
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so with the object of saving the time of 
the House. 


Land Commission. 


THE IRISH LAND COMMISSION— 
JUDICIAL RENTS.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY, who had 
the following Notice upon the Paper :— 

“To call the attention of the House to the 
recent decisions of the Land Commission at 
Mullingar on the appeal of the landlord of the 
Lefroy Estate against the judicial rents fixed by 
the Sub-Commissioner ; and to move— That, in 
the opinion of this House, the Land Court is 
not entitled, under the Statute, to disregard the 
sworn testimony of several witnesses of an un. 
impeachable character who gave evidence on 
behalf of the tenants, and to decide merely 
upon the unsworn statement of a Court Valuer 
who had no previous acquaintance with the 
productive power of the land which he was sent 
to value,’ ”’ 


said, he wished to point out that on ap- 
peals taken by several tenants of Lord 
Longford from the judicial rents fixed 
by the Sub-Commission, the three Com- 
missioners, Mr. O’Hagan, Mr. Litton, 
and Mr. Vernon, sat, and the rents which 
the Sub-Commissioners had fixed they 
raised considerably, and, in some cases, 
almost to the original amounts. A rent 
of £38 was reduced to £24, and raised 
to £29 by the Land Commission ; a rent 
of £26 10s. was reduced to £18 and 
raised to £25; a rentof £62 was reduced 
to £48 and raised to £57 ; arent of £27 
was reduced to £17 and raised to £25; 
arent of £42 was reduced to £30 and 
raised to £37 6s. What he particularly 
invited the attention of the House to 
was the curious process by which this 
restoration tothe high rents was effected. 
Before the Sub-Commissioners the ten- 
ants examined several competent wit- 
nesses, well known throughout the County 
Longford, as to the value of their farms 
—Mr. Gill, C.E., Mr. Harry M‘Cann, a 
landlord and large farmer, and others. 
Their evidence was to the effect that even 
the rents fixed by the Sub-Commissioners 
were somewhat high. The lands were 
also valued by Mr. Cochrane, Lord 
Longford’s own agent, whose valuation 
amounted to about the same as the 
judicial rents. On the hearing of the 
appeals, the landlord did not call a single 
witness as to value. But the Court 
valuer, who knew nothing whatever 
about the country, and had never seen 
the lands until he glanced at them by 
the direction of the Land Commission, 
gave evidence in the case. The valua- 
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tion which the Court valuer had decided 
to put upon the holdings got somehow 
into the Dublin papers, and was pub- 
lished before the landlord’s side of the 
case had been heard. The landlord very 
prudently thought, perhaps, that, as the 
evidence of the Oourt valuer was so 
favourable to him, it was useless to call 
witnesses. And he was perfectly right, 
for the Court went practically on the 
testimony of its valuer, who was not 
sworn. That, he contended, was a sub- 
ject of sufficient importance to justify his 
action in bringing it under the notice of 
the House at that stage of the Session. 
He had unsuccessfully endeavoured to 
attain his object by putting the facts 
into the form of a Question, and, there- 
fore, felt compelled to take this oppor- 
tunity of calling attention to-the matter. 
If these rulings of the Land Commis- 
sion were allowed to go unchallenged, a 
precedent might be set up, under which 
the simple statement of a Court valuer, 
not made upon oath, might bear down 
the evidence of the most important and 
best-informed witness called on the ten- 
ants’ behalf. If the appointment of a 
Court valuer was meant to be of this 
efficacy, he failed to see any use for the 
Land Commission. If the Land Com- 
mission had nothing to do but send down 
a valuer to a place, and then to take his 
statement and convert it into a decision, 
he did not see why the country should 
be put to the expense of having Land 
Oourts in addition to Court valuers. The 
valuer appointed by the Court might 
be sent round, and a judicial decision 
founded upon his report. He, therefore, 
trusted that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant would give the Irish Members 
some assurance that nothing of this kind 
was intended. 

Mr. TREVELYAN, in reply, said, 
he had communicated with the Land 
Commission, and had received an answer 
from the Secretary, to the effect that the 
Commissioners were empowered by the 
Statute to employ a valuer to report to 
them in cases where they thought it 
desirable, with the proviso that they 
might adopt his opinion or not as they 
thought fitting and just. They thought, 
therefore, thatin the course they had taken 
in the case under notice, they were simply 
acting in accordance with the powers con- 
ferred on them by the Act, and they de- 
clined to enter into any explanation or 
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defence of their official acts. He (Mr. 
Trevelyan) could understand that the 
hon. Member for Longford (Mr. Justin 
M‘Carthy), dwelling, perhaps, more on 
one side of a large question than on its 
entire aspect, should have thought it 
well to bring that matter before the 
House. On the other hand, it should 
be remembered that the Land Commis- 
sion was an independent tribunal, and 
as such was as little to be subjected to 
the criticism and the paternal care of 
the Executive Government as any other 
tribunal in the country. That was the 
theory which he (Mr. Trevelyan) had 
endeavoured to support in parrying the 
more numerous and more strongly urged 
objections taken to the decisions of that 
tribunal by hon. Gentlemen sitting on 
the Benches immediately opposite to 
him; and he should be most incon- 
sistent if he did not fall back on the 
same principle that evening. If the 
Commissioners thought it right to enter 
into a defence of their decisions in these 
cases, he had no doubt they could show 
that they had come to a sound decision 
after a very careful consideration of the 
evidence before them ; but for them to 
enter into such a defence would be to 
set a most unconstitutional and dan- 
gerous precedent. It was impossible, 
also, that the House should constitute 
itself a Court of Appeal from any tribunal 
whatever. They Gee how the Prime 
Minister had commented on the intention 
of the Lords’ Committee to ransack the 
decisions of the Land Court, and had 
declared — with the loudly-expressed 
assent of his entire Party—that no 
tribunal could maintain its independence 
if it were subjected to such an ordeal. 
The Committee of the House of Lords 
had abstained from taking that course, 
and the same rule must guide the action 
of the Government of the day. If the 
Land Commission were once to be chal- 
lenged and questioned from the quarter 
of the House to which the hon. Member 
belonged, the ultimate effect must be 
disastrous to the interests of the tenants 
of Ireland. Therefore, in the interests 
both of the general public and of the 
Irish tenants, he (Mr. Trevelyan) must 
respectfully decline to enter any further 
into that question. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, that 
he had received several representations 
from Irish landlords, who were as much 
dissatisfied with the decisions of the 
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Appellate Tribunal created by Parlia- 
ment to decide the question of a fair 
rent, aa the tenants whose case had been 
big ie forward by the hon. Member 
for Longford (Mr. Justin M‘Carthy); 
but he had uniformly refused to bring 
their complaints before the House, be- 
cause he thought both sides ought to be 
bound by the decision of the highest 
Appellate Court, and he could have 
wished that the hon. Member for Long- 
ford had taken the same course. The 
course he had recommended to land- 
lords was the one which the tenants also 
should follow. Otherwise, in what way 
was finality to be attained under any 
circumstances, if Members of Parlia- 
ment were to bring the cases of indi- 
vidual litigants who were not satisfied 
with the decisions given by the duly- 
constituted final Court of Appeal before 
the House of Commons, which had no 
opportunity of examining the witnesses, 
of seeing the land, or in any way trying 
the matter in dispute? As to the Court 
valuer not being sworn, it might be an 
improvement to take his evidence on 
oath; but hon. Members opposite knew 
very well it was not the usual course ; 
the change, however, if desirable, might 
be effected by legislation. The inten- 
tion of hon. Members below the Gang- 
way opposite appeared to be to teach 
the Irish tenants that they were treated 
with injustice, and not to be content 
unless they obtained as great a reduc- 
tion of rent as they expected. That 
was not a patriotic course to pursue 
after the labours Parliament had under- 
gone—after their violation of all the 
principles upon which land legislation 
had hitherto proceeded, after all Ireland 
had suffered, and after all England had 
endured, to proceed in this way ; and he 
trusted that hon. Gentlemen opposite 
would do their utmost, in an honest and 
earnest manner, to teach the unfortu- 
nate people of Ireland to respect and be 
content with the law, and to avail them- 
selves of the advantages which had been 
offered to them. Unless they did so, 
they would have no cessation of that 
which was so ruinous to the interests of 
that country. 

Mr. SEXTON said, the theory 
broached by the hon. Member for Gal- 
way (Mr. Mitchell Henry) was a very 
peculiar one—namely, that the Irish 
people should be content with things as 
they were, and that they should not 
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follow the example of all other civilized 
countries in endeavouring to improve 
the laws when they were found to be 
bad. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, that 
he simply asked hon. Members opposite 
to do what he had done with regard to 
the landlords—decline to bring forward 
the complaints. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he held that the 
most obvious way of improving the law, 
when it was found inadequate to pro- 
tect the interests of the people, was to 
call attention to practical examples of 
its actual working. He was not sur- 
prised to hear that the Irish landlords 
were dissatisfied with the operations of 
the Land Act, because they had expected 
to have nothing taken off their rents, 
and they keenly resented the reduction 
of a single penny. His hon. Friend 
(Mr. Justin M‘Carthy) was entitled to 
the gratitude of the whole of the farmers 
of Ireland for bringing the question for- 
ward, although the manner in which it 
had been met by the Government did 
not promise any very useful result. He 
protested against the bold official an- 
swer of the Commissioners to the alle- 
gations of his hon. Friend, who had not 
called in question their decisions so 
much as to challenge the propriety and 
judiciousness of the mode in which 
those decisions had been arrived at, they 
having sheltered themselves behind their 
official position as a tribunal. Through- 
out their decisions—and it was a most 
remarkable thing—the Sub-Commis- 
sioners had, in their decisions, shown 
a tendency to approach nearer to the 
line of the landlord’s valuation than that 
of the tenants. He (Mr. Sexton) ob- 
jected to the Government having studi- 
ously withheld a comparative settlement 
of the decisions of the Sub-Commis- 
sioners with the rents which the ten- 
ants had been in the habit of paying, 
although the Government possessed full 
information upon the subject. He also 
objected to the mode in which the official 
valuers made their valuations, for they 
fixed the value of a farm at its present 
letting value, without taking the im- 
provements into consideration, and thus 
defeated the objects of the Land Act, 
the interest of the tenant in his improve- 
ments being destroyed. Then the official 
valuers had not been selected with proper 
discretion. He had received general re- 
ports relating to those gentlemen, who, 
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to his own knowledge, had in many cases | ( 











drawn up their reports with very little 
discretion ; and if he had liked to have 
echoed the Tory Gentlemen in their 
tirades against the decisions of the 
Land Commissioners, he could have en- 
lightened the House considerably from 
the tenant’s side of the question. For 
instance, Mr. Charles Grey was an 
Englishman, and yet his evidence was 
preferred to that of respectable local 
experts, and his appointment was in 
other respects open to objection, for he 
was an agent for Lord Derby, who had 
been called in numerous cases as official 
valuer. This gentleman had bought 
the townlands of Ballinrobe, and im- 
mediately raised the rent upon 300 acres 
of land by £200. Having used his feudal 
rights in that direction, he then indulged 
in the sharp practice of selling the land 
at the increased rent, making an enor- 
mous profit. Mr. Scully, the gentleman 
who purchased the land, found it im- 
possible to collect the rack-rents. No 
valuation this gentleman gave would 
give satisfaction, however just; and he 
(Mr. Sexton) went on the principle that 
those official valuers should be sworn, 
and that they should be above suspicion. 


AFRICA (SOUTH)—THE TRANSVAAL— 
THE BOERS AND THE NATIVE 
TRIBES.—OBSERVATIONS. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER rose, according 
to Notice, to call attention to the affairs 
of the Transvaal, and to the aggression 
of the Boers on the tribes of the Chiefs 
Montsioa and Monkoroane. It was well 
known, he said, that these Chiefs were 
loyal to us, and that in consequence they 
had been placed under a ban by the 
Boers, and subjected to every kind of 
oppression. The aggressions that had 
been made upon them had been attended 
with great atrocities, and were not in 
themselves justified by the offences 
which had been made the pretext for 
such proceedings. He hoped that the 
Government would do all in their power 
to impress upon the Boers that they 
must carry out the stipulation of the 
recent Treaty, for unless they did so, he 
was afraid that a large part of the terri- 
tory of these tribes would be desolated. 
Representations had been made to Mr. 
Hudson; but Mr. Hudson evidently felt 
that the Colonial Office did not want to 
be troubled about the Transvaal, and 
tried to disbelieve the statements. He 
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Mr. R. N. Fowler) thought the good 
faith of England was involved in pro- 
tecting these unfortunate Chiefs. 

Mr. CROPPER, in supporting the 
remarks of the hon. Momber for the 
City of London (Mr. R. N. Fowler), 
said, it was known on the authority of 
a missionary, Mr. Mackenzie, who was 
labouring in the field once occupied by 
the venerable Dr. Moffat, that the ma- 
rauders were carrying away cattle, des- 
troying farmsteads, and shooting people, 
and thus retarding the civilization of a 
district in which European dress was 
worn, good houses were built, land cul- 
tivated, and the breeds of cattle im- 
proved. Unless the Government did 
something by strengthening the hands of 
Mr. Hudson, in order to put a stop to 
these ravages, which he believed were 
encouraged by the Boers, the race would 
be destroyed. They certainly ought to 
be allowed to purchase arms for their 
own defence. 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY said, that 
although his experience of the Colonial 
Office had been but short, it had been 
long enough for him to realize that the 
Transvaal was the region in the whole 
world where it was most difficult to get 
at the truth, although what had been 
said was more or less accurate. Such a 
contingency made it most difficult to 
form an impartial judgment, motive 
being so mixed up with everything said 
or done in this connection. But there 
was no indisposition on the part of the 
adjoining Resident, Mr. Hudson, or on 
the part of the Colonial Office, to receive 
representations, because they were un- 
a ; and communications had passed 

etween him and the Colonial Office in 
which he had gone very fully into the 
matter. He was, therefore, not subject 
to the implication of censure brought 
against him. His right of interference 
only extended to the tribes lying beyond 
the Transvaal; and he had no right 
whatever—and, therefore, he would have 
been exceeding his duty—to remonstrate 
with the Government of the Transvaal, 
which was an independent State, while 
we had no territorial rights or jurisdic- 
tion in the territory of the tribes, the 
Protectorate of whom we had declined. 
But we had a right to insist on the 
Transvaal Government, from whose ter- 
ritory the majority of the offenders came, 
observing the terms of their Convention 
with us, which he believed they were 
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* anxious to do, although the Transvaal 
Government and people had never cheer- 
fully acquiesced in the award: which 
assigned this territory to the tribes. 
: Still, the Transvaal Government was, he 
‘ believed, as desirous of standing well 
with European and English public opi- 
~ nion as any other Government, and they 
recognized the bounden duty that a 
civilized Government had to observe 
their promises, their engagements, and 
their Treaties; and to carry out the 
laws of right and justice. He believed 
his hon. Friend opposite (Mr. R. N. 
Fowler) would have done service in 
calling attention to these matters, and 
bringing to bear the force of public opi- 
nion on the authorities of the Transvaal. 
Although it was true that these Chiefs 
had been disposed to be friendly towards 
the English, yet we had never accepted 
their assistance; and, therefore, they 
had no claim upon us. He hoped the 
time was not far distant when they 
should get rid of the division of the 
Natives into friends of the Boers and 
friends of the English. What appeared 
to be necessary was the organization of 
a mounted police force to arrest the 
small bodies of freebooters, and take 
them over the border; and a compara- 
tively small force would be sufficient. 
The Qolonial Office would continue to 
impress on the Transvaal Government 
the necessity of observing the laws of 
right and justice and keeping the terms 
of the Convention. 
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PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS— 
VOTING PAPERS.—OBSERVATIONS. 
Mr. WARTON, who had the following 

Notice of Motion on the Paper :— 

“To move, ‘That it is desirable that votes 
for candidates for seats in this House be taken 
by means of voting papers,’ ”” 
said, that the plan he proposed was that 
on the nomination day, or on some other 
occasion, the elector should be at liberty 
to take his voting paper to the Returning 
Officer with his vote inscribed. There- 
sult would be that in many cases there 
would be no necessity for a poll, and so 
expense would be saved. In other in- 
stances only a very small number of 
polling stations would be required for 
those who preferred to vote in the pre- 
sent manner. This system would, he 
maintained, conduce to the purity of elec- 
tions, lessen the turmoil and unhealthy 
excitement of such occasions—an essen- 
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tial advantage should women acquire 
the suffrage—besides marking the dis- 
tinction between those of the electorate 
who were not afraid to give an open vote 
and those who had not the courage of 
their opinions, but who preferred the 
system of the Ballot, a system which 
he (Mr. Warton) regarded as un-Eng- 
lish, sneaking, cowardly, and untruthful. 
The Forms of the House did not allow 
him to move the Resolution; but as it 
was the duty of every hon. Member to 
contribute to the general stock of ideas, 
he wished briefly to put on record his 
views as to the desirability of the change 
he advocated. 


Main Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 


SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 
Suppty—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Cuass II.—Sataries AND EXPENSES OF 
Cryin DEPARTMENTs. 


(1.) £85,244, to complete the sum for 
the Local Government Board, Ireland. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present ; Committee counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR said, he was 
very sorry if, by moving that the Com- 
mittee be counted, he had interrupted 
the digestion of any hon. Member; but 
he had thought it necessary to have at 
least one Member of the Irish Govern- 
ment in attendance while they were dis- 
cussing the present Vote. The point he 
wished to call attention to was the con- 
duct of some of the Chairmen of the 
Boards of Guardians in Ireland. He un- 
derstood at present that it was the rule of 
the Poor Law Board that the Chairman of 
a Board of Guardians could refuse to put 
any vote he pleased from the chair. 
Perhaps the Government would inform 
him if he was wrong in asserting that the 
Chairman had that right. That being 
the state of the law, he wished to call 
the attention of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary for Ireland to the 
harsh and unjust manner in which the 
obligations of the Chairmen of Boards of 
Guardians in Ireland were performed. 
He would take first a case which oc- 
curred in connection with his own con- 
stituency. Some time ago a member of 
the Board (Mr. Leach) thought it right 
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that the Board should pronounce an 
opinion, as representing the people of 
the district, upon a question of legisla- 
tion before Parliament; and he, there- 
fore, proposed a resolution in connec- 
tion with the Prevention of Crime Bill. 
But the Chairman of the Board of 
Guardians refused to put the resolution, 
and left the chair; and in that way he 
reduced the Board to such a condition 
that it was not capable of passing any 
resolution, either upon that or any other 
subject. He wished to invite the atten- 
tion of the Committee to the way in 
which this kind of arbitrary exercise of 
power worked. Mr. Pearce Joyce, the 
Chairman in question—against whom he 
would say nothing personally—was a 
landowner, and was a member of the 
Board of Guardians, not by virtue of 
election, but from his position as a ma- 
gistrate. He was an ex-officio member 
of the Board; but as he also happened 
to be Chairman of the Board, he had 
the power of preventing that popular 
representative Body from passing a re- 
solution which he considered derogatory 
to the interests of other classes; and 
thus the Board of Guardians, in all such 
matters as that, was left at the disposal 
of any gentleman who happened to be 
Chairman of the Board of Guardians 
for the time being. The resolution pro- 
posed in this case was a resolution con- 
demnatory of the Prevention of Crime 
Bill; but in the case of the Board of 
Guardians of Carrick-on-Suir, the mo- 
tion was a motion not condemnatory of 
that Bill, or dealing with any measure of 
that kind, but a measure in favour of 
the Arrears of Rent Bill, then before 
the Houseof Commons. The Chairman 
of the Board of Guardians, on that occa- 
sion, refused to allow a resolution in 
favour of the presentation of a memo- 
rial to be put; and the result of that 
action he (Mr. O’Connor) would not fur- 
ther allude to now, because it would 
form the topic of a discussion which 
would come later on. But it was an- 
other case in which the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland would see how the rule 
worked. It operated with the greatest 
hardship, both upon the Board of 
Guardians and the people they repre- 
sented ; and the conduct of the Chair- 
man was not only unjust towards the 
ratepayers and the Board, but it was 
cruel and unpatriotic towards Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government themselves. He con- 
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tended that resolutions of this kind 
would give the Irish Executive a satis- 
factory indication of what the wants and 
the wishes of a large portion of the 
people, whose cases they had to deal 
with, were. It would, however, be im- 
possible to make the Government ac- 
quainted with the views of the Irish 
people if every resolution of the kind 
was to be thwarted because a represen- 
tative of the landlord class happened to 
be in the chair. He did not know whe- 
ther they were going to have any more 
of the legislation upon the Irish Land 
Question which had been so closely con- 
nected with the present Parliament. 
Probably any further legislation upon 
the subject might not commend itself to 
the judgment of the Government; and 
he would suggest to the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, in case he found himself 
unable to bring in a large measure of 
reform, that he might do good service 
by the introduction of some small mea- 
sures connected with municipal work, 
and the administering of the affairs of 
the Irish ratepayers. He trusted that 
the right hon. Gentleman would very 
soon be able to devote his energies to 
the remedying of many of the evils of 
local government in Ireland; and, in 
the first place, he wished the right hon. 
Gentleman to know that, at the present 
moment, there was no appearance of 
anything like popular representation in 
most of the Local Government Boards 
of Ireland. So far as the administra- 
tion of the Poor Law was concerned, 
one-half of the Boards of Guardians 
were ex-officio Guardians, appointed 
simply because they were magistrates. 
He (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) believed the 
right hon. Gentleman to be a sound 
Liberal, and he was satisfied that that 
mode of appointment would not be in 
accordance with any of those maxims of 
representative government which the 
right hon. Gentleman, when out of 
Office, had so strongly put forward ; and 
especially the maxim that the people 
who were to dispose of the funds raised 
by themselves should be elected by the 
ratepayers, and that the control of the 
rates should not be in the hands of a 
class of persons who did not represent 
the ratepayers at all. At present the 
magistrates, who were only ex-officio 
Guardians, possessed the power of con- 
trolling the popular vote in Ireland. He 
thought the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
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Lieutenant of Ireland might, with ad- 
vantage, turn his attention to the 
amendment of the law in this respect, 
and the Government could have no safer 
guide to the wants and wishes of the 
people than the votes of the Boards of 
Guardians. 

Mr. SEXTON said, that before he 
proceeded to lay before the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary the facts 
of the particular question of which he 
had given the right hon. Gentleman 
Notice yesterday, he wished to say a few 
words respecting the ruinous pressure of 
the instalment of the Seed Rate upon 
the Guardians of several Unions in the 
West of Ireland. The Government had 
already had their attention directed to 
the matter by a Question which had 
been put by the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the County of Mayo (Mr. 
O’Connor Power), in regard to the 
Swinford Union. It appeared that a 
levy had been made upon the Guardians 
of that Union for the repayment of a 
sum of £7,000, and a copy of a resolu- 
tion of the Board had been forwarded to 
him (Mr. Sexton), and to his hon. 
Friend the Member for the county, in 
which the Guardians declared their in- 
ability to pay that instalment of £7,000; 
and they added that, if the Local Go- 
vernment Board insisted upon it, they 
would be placed in the position of being 
unable to carry on the ordinary business 
of the Union—of feeding and housing 
the poor; and it would, therefore, be 
necessary to resign their position, and 
allow the Local Government Board to 
appoint Vice Guardians for that district 
in their place. Now, this opened up a 
very serious number of considerations, 
having regard to the necessity and im- 
portance of attending to the wants of 
the poor; and he should be glad to hear 
the right hon. Gentleman say that 
he had arranged for the Local Govern- 
ment Board to give an extension of time 
for repayment—at least until after the 
harvest was gathered in. The case of 
the Swinford Union was one of five 
Unions in regard to which the pressure 
was more widely spread than in any 
other district in the West of Ireland. 
He hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
would take advantage of the occasion, 
so as to give relief to the Unions in the 
West of Ireland generally. In the 
West of Ireland the persons who had to 
pay rates were occupiers of the poorest 
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class— men with small holdings and 
with large families, who were hovering 
upon the verge of pauperism themselves, 
If the Government stood rigidly by the 
letter of the Act of Parliament, and 
compelled these persons to pay the in- 
stalments of the Seed Rate upon the 
day they became due, they would defeat 
the object they had originally in view, 
and would increase the number of 
aupers, for it was an extremely narrow 
ine that divided these small occupiers in 
the West of Ireland from the condition of 
pauperism ; and until the present harvest 
was gathered in, it would be utterly im- 
possible to make any provision for the 
payment of this instalment of the Seed 
Rate. The money could not be col- 
lected; the elected Guardians would 
abandon the attempt to discharge their 
duties, Vice Guardians would have to be 
appointed, and the number of paupers 
would be much increased in consequence 
of any stringent attempt that might be 
made to collect the rate. The whole 
effect would be very disastrous. He had 
received a letter yesterday from one of the 
Guardians of the Tubbercorry Union, in 
the county ‘of Sligo, in which an exten- 
sion of time until the 1st of December 
was asked, so that the farmers might 
have the advantage of the coming har- 
vest. A resolution to that effect had 
been passed by the Board of Guardians. 
He could not imagine a more reasonable 
request; and he hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary would, 
not only in the case of the Swinford 
Union, but also in regard to several 
other Unions in the West—where the 
occupiers were the tenants of small 
holdings and were poor and needy— 
consider in a generous and statesman- 
like spirit the necessity of keeping these 
people in their homes, by refraining 
from putting pressure upon them for the 
repayment of the Seed Rate the moment 
it became due. In regard to the Car- 
rick-on-Suir Board of Guardians, he had 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, under what cir- 
cumstances, upon what evidence, and 
upon what authority the Irish Local 
Government Board had dissolved that 
Board and appointed Vice Guardians to 
act in their place? He had also asked 
whether the right hon. Gentleman would 
lay upon the Table copies of any letters 
and other official documents which were 
in existence upon the subject? The 
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right hon. Gentleman replied in a 
manner strictly official, but not in a 
manner to increase his (Mr. Sexton’s) 
stock of information very largely, that 
the Board of Guardians had been dis- 
solved because, through the default of 
the Board, the duties had not been duly 
and effectually discharged in accordance 
with the Act in force for the relief of the 
destitute poor in Ireland. Now, it was 
necessary to go back to the last election 
of the Board in April, in order to make 
the circumstances which had occurred 
intelligible, because the difficulty arose 
in consequence of the conduct of the 
Chairman then elected, who had made 
himself the instrument of the landlord 
and ex-officio section of the Board against 
the wishes of the majority of the elected 
Guardians. It was in consequence of 
the conduct of that gentleman that such 
a discreditable state of affairs had arisen 
between the Carrick-on-Suir Board of 
Guardians and the Local Government 
Board. When the new Board was 
elected, in April last, it became at once 
apparent that there was about to be a 
dispute between the landlord section 
and the elected Guardians; and when 
the day of election came on, Mr. William 
Atkinson, of Portlaw, a well known 
magistrate, was proposed as Chairman 
by the landlord interest. Another 
candidate was proposed by the elected 
Guardians ; and, on a vote being taken, 
it became at once evident that it would 
be decided, not upon the merits of the 
two men, but upon Party and social 
principles. The ex-officio Guardians 
voted to a man for the landlords’ nomi- 
nee; while the elected Guardians voted 
to aman for their own nominee. Twenty- 
four voted for Mr. William Atkinson, 
and 22 elected Guardians voted on the 
other side. Mr. William Atkinson was 
therefore declared elected. It must be 
borne in mind that the terms “ land- 
lord”? and ‘“‘ magistrate” were conver- 
tible terms in this matter. The landlords 
also seized the Vice Chairmanship of 
the Union when the motion for the 
election of a Vice Chairman came be- 
fore the Board. Now, the ex-officio 
Guardians had, by law, an equal share 
in the control of the affairs of the Union 
with the elected Guardians; but they 
never turned up, except when there was 
some amendment to be made, or some 
job to be done. They left the toilsome 
affairs of the Union from week to week 
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throughout the year to be discharged 
by the elected Guardians, and they never 
showed up at all, except to support the 
chair in some question in which the in- 
terests of the landlords were concerned, 
or to make some new appointment. In 
this Carrick-on-Suir Union, in which the 
Board had reeently been dissolved, the 
business was generally carried on from 
week to week by gentlemen who had 
been elected by the ratepayers, and the 
meetings were seldom attended by more 
than two or three deputy lieutenants 
and justices of the peace, who constituted 
the ornamental part of the Board. But 
at the meeting in April they attended in 
full force, and they elected the landlords’ 
nominee as Chairman. To show the 
animus which governed the proceedings, 
he might state that among the ex-officio 
Guardians of Carrick-on-Suir there were 
several Noblemen who had taken a 
prominent part in the House of Lords 
and elsewhere against the Land Bill, 
foremost among them being the Mar- 
quess of Waterford, the Earl of Olon- 
mell and the Earl of Bessborough. It 
became very soon apparent that the 
Chairman appointed in this way by 
a purely landlord vote of 24 ex-offieto 
against 22 elected Guardians, intended 
to use his power to gag any free expres- 
sion of opinion on the part of the elected 
Guardians. The same disposition was 
manifested by the Vice Chairman; and, 
as he (Mr. Sexton) had already said, the 
animus of the ex-officio Guardians of the 
Union was shown in the way in which 
the Marquess of Waterford had exerted 
himself against the Land Bill. While 
the noble Marquess was straining every 
nerve to defeat the Land Bill, his friends 
at the Carrick-on-Suir Board were exert- 
ing themselves by their vote — never 
attending the meetings of the Board at 
any other time of the year—to prevent 
the elected Guardians from expressing 
the wishes of the ratepayers in reference 
to-the Land Act. Thus they had, at 
one end, the Marquess of Waterford 
most actively opposing the Land Bill in 
the House of Lords; and, at the other 
end, his friends, the Poor Law Guardians, 
preventing the expression of the wishes 
of the people. Now, it did not appear . 
to him (Mr. Sexton) that an English 
Board of Guardians was limited or re- 
strictedin this manner. He had glanced 
at the Report of the Select Committee 
on Public Petitions, and he found there 
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that English Boards of Guardians peti- 
tioned very much as they pleased. For 
instance, some of them had presented 
Petitions in favour of preventing the sale 
of intoxicating liquors on Sunday, a 
question of interest and importance, no 
doubt, but one which certainly did not 
touch so closely the business of a Board 
of Guardians as the Arrears of Rent 
Bill of the Government ; and it was upon 
that question that the first attempt was 
made to stifle and gag the vote of the 
Oarrick-on-Suir Board of Guardians. 
English Boards of Guardians had also 
presented Petitions in regard to the high- 
way rates, births, marriages, and deaths, 
and various other matters; but not upon 
one which had so important a connection 
with the feeding and clothing of the 
destitute poor as the Arrears of Rent 
Bill for Ireland. But while in England 
the action of the Boards of Guardians 
was perfectly free, in Ireland a delibe- 
rate gag had been manufactured; and 
any Chairman of an Irish Board of 
Guardians, at his discretion, might 
refuse to accept any motion laid before 
him by the Guardians, on the ground 
that it was not relevant to the business 
of the Board. He would now point out 
the nature of the question upon which 
this conflict between the Carrick-on-Suir 
Board of Guardians and their Chairman 
first arose ; and it would be necessary, in 
the first place, to refer to a meeting which 
took place on the 17th of June, when Mr. 
Rockett, an elected Guardian, gave notice 
of a motion that Parliament should be 
petitioned to expedite the passing of the 
Arrears of Rent Bill, in the hope of 
stopping evictions, and thereby saving 
the rates and much suffering. Could 
there be imagined a subject more rele- 
vant to the business of the Board of 
Guardians than that of stopping evic- 
tions? It concerned the labours of the 
Guardians doubly ; for what was the 
result of evictions on the rates of the 
Union? In the first place, an eviction 
turned out a certain number of persons, 
who, immediately they were turned out, 
became a burden upon the rates, by 
being obliged to go to the workhouse ; 
and, in the second place, those who were 
‘not turned out were placed in danger 
of a similar fate, by having to bear the 
additional burdens placed upon the rates. 
Would the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland believe that 
on the 17th of June the Vice Chairman 
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of the Carrick-on-Suir Board, Mr. Peter 
Walsh, an ex-officio Guardian, refused to 
receive the motion, although, only a very 
short time before, he had himself se- 
conded a motion which was submitted 
to the Board in reference to the Phenix 
Park assassinations? It was alaudable 
thing, no doubt, to pass a resolution 
deprecating that deplorable occurrence ; 
but if it was free for the Board to passa 
resolution as to the assassination of a 
Nobleman and a Gentleman in Pheonix 
Park, how could it be said that the pass- 
ing of a resolution concerning the Arrears 
of Rent Bill was irrelevant to the busi- 
ness of the Board? Nevertheless, Mr. 
Walsh, J.P., in the plenitude of his 
wisdom and power, decided it was not a 
proper thing to petition the House of 
Commons to do anything calculated to 
stop evictions. The elected Guardians 
on that occasion gave way to this most 
indecent and irrational action of Mr. 
Peter Walsh, and proceeded to the ordi- 
nary business of the Board, abdicating 
their own functions in favour of Mr. 
Walsh’s dictation. The next phase of 
the matteroccurred on the Ist ofJuly. On 
that day the circumstances arose which 
led ultimately to the dissolution of the 
Board ; and he would read a statement 
from an elected Guardian, Mr. Shea, 
who took a prominent part in the pro- 
ceedings. Mr. Shea said— 


‘*On the Ist July, the usual business was 
proceeded with fairly enough, until the corre- 
spondence came to be read. There were three 
letters read by the clerk, and, seeing there was 
no action being taken on them, I ;noved that the 
consideration of the three letters be postponed 
until next Board day; it was seconded by an- 
otherGuardian. An ex-officio Guardian moved, as 
an amendment, that they be marked “read ;” and 
this was seconded by another ez-efficio member. 
The Chairman refused to put either, and thereby 
ignored the right of the Board, taking to himself 
the right of jury, judge, and Chairman. It was 
then moved and seconded by two elected Guar- 
dians, that the Board adjourn until next Board 
day, 8th July. This was put by the Chairman 
and passed by a large majority. On that day, 
after the minutes were read, it was moved and 
seconded that we commence with the ordinary or 
usual business, and when we would have come to 
where it broke off last day—namely, the corre- 
spondence, the adjourned business might go on. 
The clerk concurred as to this being the proper 
course to adopt; however, the Chairman refused 
it, but decided himself that the adjourned busi- 
ness should go on first. The first business, 
according to his ruling (the Chairman’s), was the 
last of those three letters which were severally 
read on Ist July. The clerk read again the 
third letter (from Millstreet), recommending a 
resolution passed by their Board asking the 
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Legislature to remedy the Land Act of last 
year with regard to leaseholders, which amend- 
ment would be very acceptable with the view of 
furthering its object. I proposed its adoption ; 
it was seconded by another elected Guardian, 
and the Chairman refused to put it to a vote. 
Twoother elected Guardians moved and seconded 
that the Board adjourn to a future day. The 
Chairman put this, and it was carried by a large 
majority ; and on two subsequent meetings, the 
same letter was put before us, as our first busi- 
ness, by the Clerk and the Chairman. We did 
not change regarding its importance. The 
Chairman kept it before us as our first business 
for three or four meetings, believing we would 
be dissolved on account of hisresistance.—Faith- 
fully yours, J. Suxa.”’ 


Now, what was the first question which 
arose? Was the resolution which the 
Chairman refused to receive relevant to 
the business of the Board of Guardians 
or not? At the first meeting, the reso- 
lution was refused by the Chairman, who 
was the instrument of the Marquess of 
Waterford and other Noblemen in the 
district, who had been opponents of the 
Land Bill and the Arrears of Rent Bill 
in the House of Lords. The resolution 
refused by Mr. Walsh was one asking 
the Board of Guardians to petition the 
House of Commons in favour of includ- 
ing leaseholders in the benefit of the 
Arrears of Rent Bill. The question was 
one which was materially connected with 
the subject of rack rents. It was often 
the custom to compel the leaseholder to 
pay a very high rack rent, under a 
promise of making him a tenant in 
the end, and the lease was frequently 
made an instrument of torture. The 
leaseholder was liable to be turned 
out and become a burden to the rates; 
and, therefore, the improvement of the 
legal position of these leaseholders was 
as much part of the business of the 
Guardians as any other duty or means by 
which they could keep down the rates. The 
Chairman refused to receive the resolu- 
tion, which was one that had been passed 
by the Millstreet Board of Guardians, 
and by other Boards of Guardians in 
Ireland. Similar resolutions had been 
transmitted to the Local Government 
Board in Dublin and received by them ; 
and, notwithstanding that fact, the 
Local Government Board upheld the 
Chairman of the Carrick-on-Suir Board 
in refusing to put the resolution, 
although they had accepted it alto- 
gether in regard to their other Unions. 
What consistency was there in such a 
course—that the Chairman should have 
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discretion to refuse or accept a reso- 
lution just as he liked ? He (Mr. Sexton) 
thought that if there was a rule which 
gave to the Chairman such an arbitrary 
power, it ought at once to be got rid of; 
and.that in Ireland, as in England, at 
the meetings of a Board of Guardians, 
as well as those of any other public 
body, the opinion of the majority of the 
Guardians ought to be a decisive rule 
for the conduct of the proceedings. He 
was able to show that this very resolu- 
tion had been passed by several Boards 
of Guardians; and he was able to show 
also, by a letter from the Local Govern- 
ment Board themselves, addressed, in 
the year 1869, to the Boards of Guar- 
dians in Ireland generally, that an in- 
vitation was given to such Boards to 
express their approval of the Land Bill. 
Not very long ago, the Prime Minister 
and the late Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
the right hon. Member for Bradford 
(Mr. W. E. Forster), wrote letters to the 
Carrick-on-Suir Board of Guardians, 
acknowledging with thanks a resolu- 
tion passed by the Board in reference to 
the Land Act; and yet the course pur- 
sued in this instance by the Chairman 
of the Board, and which was similar to 
the course which had already received 
the approval of the Prime Minister, was 
to be deprecated by a minor authority, 
and visited with the heaviest penalty it 
was possible to inflict—namely, the dis- 
solution of the Board. By the 7th Article 
of the Poor Law Regulations it was pre- 
scribed that when three or more Guar-+ 
dians were present at a meeting, the 
majority should have the right to ad- 
journ the Board; and, as the Chairman 
refused to receive a resolution which the 
majority of the Board considered to be 
relevant to their business, they refused 
to go on with any other business. A 
motion was made for the adjournment 
of the Board, and it was carried. When 
the Guardians met on the next occasion, 
an elected Guardian suggested that the 
ordinary business of the Union as to 
outdoor relief should be at once trans- 
acted. He wished the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary for Ireland to 
note that fact, because the Local Govern- 
ment Board appeared to have fallen into 
a great misapprehension in regard to it. 
They appeared to have thought that the 
neglect to discharge the ordinary busi- 
ness of the Board was due to the elected 
Guardians, instead of the Chairman, 
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But the Chairman, with extraordinary 
obstinacy, refused to do anything at all 
until the other question was settled, and 
the majority decided to adjourn the 
meeting. On the next day, after re- 
fusing to accept the resolution of the 
Millstreet Board, and also refusing the 
request of the elected Guardians to go 


on with the ordinary business, the same. 


deadlock was found to exist. The Chair- 
man still refused to transact the ordi- 
nary business. ‘‘No,’’ he said, ‘‘ we 
must take the business where it was left 
off on the last day.’ But the Guar- 
dians refused to give way in regard to 
what they conceived to be their duty, 
and they had a perfect right to say that 
the leaseholders ought to be protected 
by the State. They had certainly as 
good a right to take that course as they 
had in 1869, when the Local Govern- 
ment Board invited them to do a similar 
thing. But the Chairman would have 
no other business done. The elected 
Guardians again moved the adjourn- 
ment, and it was agreed to by a large 
majority. That happened on four occa- 
sions, and the Chairman repeated the 
course he had taken before. On each 
occasion the elected Guardians invited 
him to proceed with the ordinary busi- 
ness of the day, and then to turn to 
the disputed question of the Millstreet 
resolution. They were willing to sign 
cheques for outdoor relief, and to keep 
up supplies {for the workhouse, and to 
do all the ordinary work of the Board. 
But this gentleman, Mr. William At- 
kinson, inspired by the zeal of a com- 
moner acting on behalf of people in a 
higher sphere, felt that he could not 
retire from the position he had taken up, 
and refused to go on with the ordinary 
business of the day. Three several times, 
at three successive meetings, he thrust 
forward the Millstreet letter, and said— 
“Until you mark that as read and 
throw it under the table, and until you 
give way to my despotic dictation, I 
will not allow you to transact the ordi- 
nary business of the Union.” The in- 
evitable result was the only result that 
could happen ; and after this occurrence 
had taken place on three or four occa- 
sions, the Local Government Board sent 
down their Inspector, Mr. Hamilton, to 
make an inquiry. Now, it would be 
found that Mr. Hamilton, instead of 
applying himself to the real question, 
whether the Chairman ought or ought 
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not to have refused the resolution in 
favour of a leaseholder, talked in a 
kind of grandfatherly way to the Guar- 
dians about the duty of shaking hands 
and making up their differences, and 
then delivered himself of a number of 
platitudes on the blessings of harmony 
and united action, which might have been 
appreciated in the pulpit on a Sunday, 
but which, on a week day, at a meeting 
of a Board of Guardians, were rather 
absurd and irrelevant to the business in 
hand. The upshot of all of it was, that 
on the 20thof July, the Local Government 
Board issued a sealed Order, dissolving 
the Oarrick-on-Suir Board of Guardians, 
for no other reason than that they had 
insisted on the right of expressing their 
opinion on a matter immediately rele- 
vant to the condition of the farmers and 
the increase of pauperism. And what 
were the two points taken up by the 
Local Government Board? They said 
that the Chairman had declined to put a 
resolution which was wholly unconnected 
with the duties of a Board of Guardians. 
If so, why did the Local Government 
Board, in 1869, invite the Board of 
Guardians all over Ireland to pass reso- 
lutions dealing with the Land Bill? If 
this resolution was not connected with 
the duty of a Board of Guardians, why 
did the Prime Minister and the right 
hon. Member for Bradford (Mr. W. E. 
Forster) write to this and other Boards 
of Guardians in the South of Ireland 
thanking them for the resolutions they 
had passed in reference to the Land Bill ? 
If what the Guardians did formerly 
merited laudation, how was it that they 
were now to be visited with the heaviest 
penalty that could be inflicted upon them? 
He invited the right hon. Gentleman to 
answer that question specifically, and not 
to shelter himself behind an Act of Par- 
liament, or behind the official action of 
the Local Government Board. He asked 
the right hon. Gentleman to tell the Com- 
mittee plainly, whether a resolution ask- 
ing for the infusion of the leaseholders 
into the Land Act would not give security 
against the spread of pauperism, and 
the increase of rates; and, if so, whe- 
ther it was not relevant to the duty of a 
Board of Guardians? He awaited the 
right hon. Gentleman’s answer with 
some confidence, because he did not 
think the right hon. Gentleman, in any 
emergency of official life, would shelter 
himself under an equivocation, The 
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second position taken up by the Local 
Government Board was, that the Guar- 
dians’ meetings had been adjourned with 
a view of interfering with the transac- 
tion of the ordinary business of the 
Union. Now, he contended that that 
assertion was perfectly untrue. There 
never was a more unfounded statement 
made. The meetings were not adjourned 
with that view at all. As he had al- 
ready pointed out, the Guardians at each 
of the four meetings which formed the 
subject-matter of the complaint of the 
Local Government Board offered and 
pressed the Chairman to proceed with 
the ordinary business of the day. The 

hairman refused on each occasion, and 
if there had been any dislocation of the 
business of the Union the fault rested 
with the Chairman in having refused to 
proceed with it, and not with the Guar- 
dians, who wished to go on withit. On 
these two statements—namely, that the 
resolution would interfere with the busi- 
ness of the Board, and that the meet- 
ings were adjourned with a view of in- 
terfering with the transaction of the 
ordinary business, both of which were 
equally groundless and equally un- 
founded in fact, the Local Government 
Board, by a sealed Order, proceeded to 
dissolve the Carrick-on-Suir Board of 
Guardians, and appointed paid Vice 
Guardians to transact the business. The 
whole business of the Union had been 
dislocated and disorganized by this 
action of the Local Government Board. 
The matter had occasioned no little ex- 
citement in Ireland. Meetings had been 
held all over the country for the purpose 
of protesting against this despotic treat- 
ment of the Carrick-on-Suir Board. It 
would beseen that the ex-officio Guardians, 
composed of noble lords and magistrates, 
were attempting, by high-handed mea- 
sures, to set themselves against the 
opinions and wishes of the elected Guar- 
dians. Resolutions had already been 
passed by many Boards of Guardians 
condemning the action of the Local Go- 
vernment Board in regard to the Guar- 
dians of Oarrick-on-Suir. A committee 
had been appointed in Carrick-on-Suir 
itself, which had passed a resolution 
respectfully inviting the co-operation 
of all other Boards of Guardians in Ire- 
land to sustain them in their efforts to 
secure freedom of discussion and liberty 
for the representatives of the ratepayers 
in all questions affecting the rates. They 
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ta out that they had been thwarted 
y the landlords’ nominees in simply in- 
sisting on their right to perform the 
business of the Board, and express and 
record their opinion by vote on import- 
ant questions affecting their constitu- 
tion, which many other Poor Law Boards 
throughout Ireland had been allowed to 
consider and decide without objection, 
and which they were anxious to have put 
to the vote, under the Poor Law Regula- 
tions, when they were obstructed and 
prevented. It would be seen that the 
Carrick-on-Suir Board of Guardians had 
been prevented from submitting a re- 
solution which had been put and decided 
by other Boards without remonstance 
from the Local Government Board. They 
had also been prevented from putting a 
resolution which English Boards of Guar- 
dians were enabled to discuss and decide 
without the slightest trouble ; and they 
had been placed under heavy penalties, 
simply because they wanted to do what 
the Poor Law Board themselves invited 
them to do in 1869, and what the Prime 
Minister thanked them for doing a few 
months ago. The inconsistency of the 
Local Government Board was incapable 
of explanation, and the step taken by 
the Local Government Board was a blow 
aimed at the rights of 160 Boards of all 
Guardians in Ireland. A feeling of deep 
resentment in consequence of the un- 
justifiable action taken by the Local Go- 
vernment Board had spread throughout 
the majority of the 160 Boards existing 
in Ireland ; and unless the Government 
could see their way to reverse the action 
of the Local Government Board, and 
allow the elected Guardians to have a 
vote in matters concerning their own in- 
terests and the business of the Union, he 
foresaw that they would have to dissolve 
many other Boards of Guardians in Ire- 
land, and would have to appoint a corps 
of Vice Guardians, the effect of which 
upon the Public Revenue would be pain- 
fully felt next year, besides depriving 
the ratepayers of their elected repre- 
sentatives, whose services they had a 
right to retain. He believed that if the 
Guardians were not speedily restored to 
office, the collection of poor rates in 
Ireland would become a matter of very 
great difficulty and trouble indeed. 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) has touched 
upon a question which, certainly, is a 
very burning question in several quarters 
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of Ireland. I have been extremely in- 
terested in the hon. Member’s speech, 
because I have studied this question very 
carefully from a certain point onwards, 
and I was not at all sorry to hear the 
previous history of the question as de- 
tailed by the hon. Member. Although 
I receive his statement, if he will allow 
me to say so, as an ex parte statement— 
by which I mean a statement put for- 
ward by a person having strong con- 
victions, although speaking in all pos- 
sible good faith—still I must say that 
it throws considerable light on that 
future part of the story which is the 
only part of it that has come before me 
officially. There was a great deal in the 
statement of the hon. Member to interest 
most people, and a great deal in it has 
certainly interested me very much in re- 
gard to the principles of local govern- 
ment, which certainly do not appear to 
me to be earried out by the Institutions 
which now exist either in Ireland or on 
this side of the Channel. My business, 
however, is with the question as I find 
it. My own opinions upon the matter of 
municipal and local representation in 
Ireland are very well known to hon. 
Gentlemen who were present in the dis- 
cussions in Committee as to the mode of 
electing Poor Law Guardians. I regret 
that that Bill has not got to a more ad- 
vanced stage this year. It is quite idle 
to suppose that local Boards have been 
established for any other purpose than 
to manage their own affairs. The hon. 
Member seems to think that, in the 
conduct of local affairs, the principle 
should be adopted in Ireland of en- 
abling the people to control and manage 
their own affairs through their own 
representatives, fairly chosen. Now, 
that is a principle which has never been 
carried to extreme perfection in regard 
to the local representation of the rural 
districts either here in England or in 
Ireland, and, therefore, I approach the 
question with a considerable feeling on 
behalf of those who consider that the 
Boards of Guardians in Ireland are un- 
duly influenced by the ex-officio element. 
But, unfortunately, I am bound to accept 
these bodies as I findthem. The law on 
the matter is absolutely clear, and the 
law is that which we are bound to en- 
force. Upon that point, it is almost un- 
necessary to say, after expressing this 
opinion, that the Local Government 
Board did not act without very careful] 
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consideration, taking legal opinions at 
eyery stage, and those legal opinions 
appeared in their eyes to leave them no 
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choice whatever. The real point, how- 
ever, upon which this question furns is 
the power of the Chairman. In what 
proportion the Guardians who vote for 
him are ex-officio Guardians, or in what 
proportion they are under the influence 
of the ex-oficio Guardians, is a matter 
which legally does not concern us at all; 
but, having taken legal opinions upon 
the question, we came to the conclusion 
that the Chairman had an absolute right 
to say what business should be put 
before the Board of Guardians, and 
what should not. Well, that proposition 
being once ascertained, the rest became 
very plain; and, unfortunately, there 
was only one solution of the matter. In 
the history of the case from that point 
upwards, the account that has been laid 
before us differs very slightly from that 
which has been put by the hon. Gentle- 
man opposite (Mr. Sexton). It differs 
only in one particular; but that parti- 
cular, I may say, appears to me to be 
rather an important one. A question 
arose in the Carrick-on-Suir Union as to 
the right of the majority present to 
adjourn a meeting, and the adjournment 
took place in consequence of a resolu- 
tion, which I think the hon. Member 
read, and which had been communicated 
by the Millstreet Board of Guardians, 
referring to the extension of the bene- 
fits of the Land Act to leaseholders. 
The hon. Gentleman and the Local 
Government Board agree so far. The 
Chairman of the Board of Guardians 
refused to put that resolution, and, in 
consequence, the majority of the Board 
of Guardians adjourned the meeting. 
Now comes the sole point of difference 
between the information that was laid 
before us and the case that has been 
stated by the hon. Gentleman. The hon. 
Gentleman, as far as I can gather, says 
the Chairman, on the occasions on which 
the Board met subsequently, would not 
allow the Guardians to proceed to the 
business of the Union, unless under the 
condition of dealing with and throwing 
aside the resolution which they wished 
to submit. On that point I can find— 
and I have searched very carefully—no 
trace whatever in the documents before 
us to bear out the statement of the hon. 
Gentleman; and I must say it is an un- 
fortunate thing that the Guardians did 
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not think it their duty to represent all 
the facts to the Local Government Board. 
While I cannot help thinking it is pos- 
sible that the hon. Gentleman has in- 
sisted a little too strongly upon this 
point, I may add that the Guardians 
appear to have passed a resolution, the 
words of which I have not taken down, 
but which come very much to this—that 
they had been dissolved on account of 
the exercise of their absolute right to 
vote for a certain resolution. Now, the 
result of this disagreement between the 
Guardians and their Chairman was that 
the Guardians repeatedly met, and met 
only te adjourn. They met on the 
ist of July. That was the meeting at 
which the resolution was originally re- 
fused. The course adopted by the Car- 
rick-on-Suir Board of Guardians was 
this. On the Ist of July, the Chairman 
refused to put the resolution, and on 
the 8th and 11th, and again on the 15th, 
the majority of the Guardians voted in 
favour of the adjournment of the meet- 
ing, and the meeting was accordingly 
adjourned. This having been brought 
to the notice of the Local Government 
Board, they requested their Inspector to 
go down and report upon the business 
in arrear in the Union, and on the 14th 
they wrote a letter to the Guardians, in 
which the Guardians were warned that 
if they persisted in neglecting to dis- 
charge their legitimate duties, the Local 
Government Board would be forced at 
once to take steps to place the manage- 
ment of the affairs of the Union in the 
hands of paid officers. The Inspector 
was present on that occasion, and he 
earnestly placed before the Guardians 
the consequences of their perseverance 
in the course they had entered upon. 
What they did they did with their eyes 
open. Now, the result of the ordinance 
which was passed by the Guardians was 
that the business of the Union was to- 
tally neglected ; the duties of the Guar- 
dians were not discharged; no money 
was ordered to be issued by the Guar- 
dians for outdoor relief during the 
course of three weeks, and the cost of 
such relief amounted to £16 or £17 per 
week, and was advanced by the Clerk of 
the Union from his own resources. The 
advances made under the Seeds Act 
were left unpaid, the adoption of a new 
rate after the rate had been duly certi- 
fied by the Clerk was postponed, the 
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sanitary officers, the signing of cheques 
for pr relief, and all r Syed dings, 
were among some of the principal forms 
of business which fell into arrear; and 
the whole local business was at a stand- 
still. Nobody can doubt after this that, 
through the fault of the Guardians, 
under whatever temptation they may 
have acted, the duties of the Carrick-on- 
Suir Union have not been duly and effec- 
tually discharged. The Board of Guar- 
dians having been distinctly warned that 
the appointment of paid Guardians would 
be the result of their failureto perform the 
ordinary business of the Union, the only 
alternative the Local Government Board 
had was to send down their Inspector to 
report, and, upon his remonstrances fail- 
ing, to dismiss the Guardians, and ap- 
point paid officers to attend to the local 
work of the district, that being the con- 
sequence which the Local Government 
Board had already pointed out. 
Mr. T. P.O’CONNOR: Had they not 
the power of dismissing the Chairman ? 
Mr. TREVELYAN: No doubt, they 
could have done so; but that would have 
been a most high-handed and arbitrary 
proceeding, and would have savoured 
more of the region of politics. Some me- 
thod or other must be devised to prevent 
bodies elected for the purpose of carry- 
ing on the non-contentious part of the 
business of the country from partaking 
of a political’ and partizan character. 
Different methods may be devised for 
that purpose. With regard to the 
Boards of Guardians, the method which 
has hitherto been devised, and which, on 
the whole, has been found to work fairly 
satisfactory, is that the Chairman should 
be intrusted with the power of saying 
what is, and what is not, fit business for 
a Board of Guardians to transact at 
their meetings. Of course, I know very 
well that in the course of past years, 
in innumerable Unions throughout the 
country, some Chairman of a Board of 
Guardians has occasionally taken a 
different view of his duty from others. 
I do not know whether it is the case that 
the Local Government Board actually 
invited this Board of Guardians in 1869 
to petition in favour of the Land Act; 
but [have no doubt the hon. Member is 
right in saying that a great many reso- 
lutions trenching on the domain of 
olitics have been passed by Boards of 
uardians, and sent up to the Local 
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the Local Government Board as acting 
in a foolish and ill-advised manner, if 
they insisted on watching too closely the 
political character of the resolutions 
sent up to them. Since I have been 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, I have had 
from Boards of Guardians, and from 
other local bodies—occasionally from 
Grand Juries—resolutions which have 
not been to me extremely agreeable, 
because they trenched on politics, and 
from a point of view which was not 
sympathetic with my own. But I have 
not been too careful in looking into these 
matters, and I think that a rough-and- 
ready rule must be made; and that 
rough-and-ready rule—whetherit isright 
or not, I am not here to say—is, in the 
case of a Boards of Guardians, for the 
Chairman to say what matters shall be 
brought on for discussion. I do not pro- 
pose to enter upon the duties of the 
Chairman; but I can quite understand 
that he might say that this particular 
question was of too political a nature to 
be submitted to a Board of Guardians, 
and my opinion is, that if he laid that 
down as his view, it was the duty of the 
Board of Guardians to accept it. They 
were there to carry on the local business 
of the district, and the course they have 
taken, although I allow it was not taken 
without temptation, considering the con- 
stitution of the Board, was, I think, 
a thoroughly ill-advised course. But, 
whatever the conduct of the Guardians 
may have been, the duty of the Local 
Government Board was absolutely 
pointed out tothem. They had no course 
whatever of any sort or kind open to 
them except that 'which they adopted. 
As for deposing the Chairman because 
he refused to put to the Guardians a re- 
solution in favour of the amendment of 
the Land Act, that would have been a 
. course extremely high-handed and ex- 
tremely arbitrary. The course which the 
Local Government Board have adopted 
has been very unpleasant indeed. There 
was a great deal that was very disagree- 
able on both sides, and I think the whole 
case a very good illustration of the 
difficulties which beset any Government 
in Ireland which tries to do its duty by 
both parties. But whatever the sym- 
pathies of the Local Government Board 
may have been, its course of action could 
only runin one direction. It could not 
call on the Chairman to put a resolution 
which, on the whole, the Chairman was 
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right in not putting, although I am 
willing to allow that, if the resolution had 
been put, the Local Government Board 
would have regarded it with considerable 
equanimity. These being the facts of 
the case, if they were to perform their 
duty as a Local Government Board, they 
could only take the course they did take, 
They appointed two Vice Guardians to 
transact the business of the Union ; and 
by the next election, in March, I ear- 
nestly hope the ‘‘ grandfatherly ” advice 
which the hon. Member for Sligo re- 
ferred to, of the Local Government 
Board Inspector, will have been adopted, 
and that the Guardians may return to 
their duties, and may continue to dis- 
charge them in a manner that will en- 
able the Local Government Board in 
future to regard them asa model Union. 

Mr. HEALY said, the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland amounted, from first to 
last, to a statement that the President 
and Chairman of every Board of Guar- 
dians in Ireland could, if he liked, pro- 
voke a dissolution of that body. That 
was the sum and substance of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s remarks; and, in other 
words, the Local Government Board had 
given a distinct premium and had held 
out a distinct incitement to the Chair- 
men, who were mostly drawn from the 
landed class, to crush out all popular and 
local life in the country. The Boards 
of Guardians in Ireland were one-half 
elected representatives of the ratepayers, 
while the other half was composed of 
members of the landlord class, who, as 
magistrates, were ex-oficio Guardians. 
When the Poor Law Act was first in- 
troduced in the House of Commons, 
many years ago, there was nothing in it 
to give any ex-officio representation at all. 
It was in ‘“ another a ” that the ez- 
officio representation was inserted in the 
Bill; so that the country was entirely 
indebted for that blessing to the House 
of Lords, who sent the Bill back to the 
House of Commons with a provision in 
favour of the ez-oficio element. What 
had been the result? The landlords had 
the right to sit on the Boards of Guar- 
dians as magistrates; they had a vote 
also for the elected Guardians as rate- 
payers, and by the pressure which they 
were able, as landlords, to bring to bear 
upon the rest of the voters, under the pre- 
sent extraordinary system of voting which 
existed under the Poor Law, they were 
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generally able to return a majority of 
the Board. That being so, and these 
persons being wholly out of harmon 

with the feeling and wishes of the Trish 
people, the Local Government Board 
now came forward'and said—‘‘ Let these 
gentleman have the power of stopping 
all the business, if they choose to be ob- 
structive, and then if the elected Guar- 
dians still refuse to be dictated to, we 
will step in and suspend them, and sub- 
stitute paid officials.” A great amount 
of comment was made in that House 12 
months ago, when the Speaker came 
forward and, by a coup d’état, suspended 
the Irish Members; and quite as great 
a comment was made when the Chair- 
man of Committees, on a recent occa- 
sion, suspended a number of Members. 
But he (Mr. Healy) ventured to say that 
nothing so high-handed had ever been 
done, either by the Speaker or by the 
Chairman of Committees, as the action 
of the Local Government Board in the 
case of the Carrick-on-Suir Board of 
Guardians. There was no contention 
that the Guardians were not willing to 
discharge their duty, and transact the 
ordinary business of the Union. They 
were perfectly willing, on all these seve- 
ral occasions, to do their duty, and they 
protested at the time against being pre- 
vented by the Chairman from doing so. 
Therefore, there was no truth whatever 
in the allegation of the Local Govern- 
ment Board that the Carrick-on-Suir 
Guardians were unwilling to discharge 
their duty. They were perfectly willing 
to discharge their duty; but they were 
not willing to swallow the prescribed 
course the Chairman had laid out for 
them. They were quite ready to sign 
the cheques for outdoor relief, and to 
do all the things that were necessary in 
reference to making the rate and re- 
ceiving the reports of the Sanitary In- 
spectors, which the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary for Ireland had 
enumerated. Could the right hon. Gen- 
tleman say that the Guardians were 
unwilling to discharge the long list of 
duties which he had read out from that 
Table? They would only have been too 
happy to have done so; but the Chair- 
man insisted that they should not. 
Standing with a pistol at their heads, 
he said in effect—‘‘ First eat the leek; 
first mark the M.S. as read; then you 
may go on with the ordinary business of 
the Union.” Yet that was conduct which 
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received the approval of the Local Go- 
vernment Board. The Chief Secretary 
for Ireland could not escape blame in 
the matter. He was the ident of 
the Board, and, as ‘‘ soft words buttered 
no parsnips,” he had no desire to be 
sympathetic with the right hon. Gentle- 
man, when it was quite evident he was 
to blame. Who were the members of 
the Board? The President of the Local 
Government Board in Ireland was the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland for the time 
being ; the Vice President was Henry 
Robinson, the Under Secretary; and 
the other members were Mr. Charles 
Croker King and Mr. George Morris. 
It would thus be seen that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland and the Under Secretary con- 
stituted one-half of the Board; and, 
notwithstanding that he had been dis- 
tinctly told that the elected Guardians 
were perfectly willing to discharge their 
duties, the right hon. Gentleman got up 
and defended the Board of which he 
was not only a member but the Presi- 
dent, and in connection with which, 
when sitting at the Board, he would 
have the power of giving a casting vote. 
To say that he (Mr. Healy) sympathized 
with the right hon. Gentleman would be 
rather Platonic. How could any sym- 
pathy be expressed with the right hon. 
Gentleman, when it was open for him to 
bring in his own Under Secretary, at 
the next meeting of the Board, and tell 
Mr. Oroker King and Mr. Morris that 
he would have no more of this kind of 
conduct? If the right hon. Gentleman 
took that course, there was no doubt 
that Mr. George Morris, Mr. Charles 
Croker King, and Mr. Henry Robinson 
would see their way to the adoption of 
the view of the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land and of the Lord Lieutenant. An 
example had already been set in a matter 
of this kind by the Local Government 
Board, who, finding that their action 
was mischievous, had agreed deliberately 
to set it aside. It was said that the 
Local Government Board had no desire 
to run counter to the wishes of the 
people. He(Mr. Healy)§denied that in 
toto. What did they do in the case of 
Dr. Kenny? Because Dr. Kenny was 
arrested as a ‘‘ suspect,” and because he 
was acting as treasurer of the Land 
League, they instantly dismissed him 
from an important Government office he 
held. They all knew that when a row 
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was made about the matter in that 
House—[Mr. Warron: Order, order! ] 
—he knew perfectly well that the hon. 
and learned aaber for Bridport (Mr. 
Warton) was not the only Member who 
was in the habit of making a row in 
the House. 

Mr. WARTON rose to Order, and 
appealed to the Chairman whether the 
use of the word “ row” was regular ? 

The CuarrMan made no response. 

Mr. HEALY continued: The Com- 
mittee knew very well that after a com- 
motion was made in that House about 
the dismissal of Dr. Kenny, the Local 
Government Board reinstated him in the 
position he had held, and, taking an 
unprecedented course, withdrew their 
sealed Order. But, nevertheless, the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland now came forward, and 
wished the Committee to presume that 
the course of conduct pursued by the 
Local Government Board in this case 
was something new. ‘The fact was, that 
if the resolution which the Chairman 
refused to accept had been a resolution 
congratulating the Queen on her escape 
from the pistol of the fellow who at- 
tempted to shoot her down at Windsor, 
or a resolution deploring the unfortu- 
nate affair in the Phonix Park, the 
Local Government Board—if the Chair- 
man had acted as an obstructive—would 
readily have found some other way out 
of the difficulty. What was fully recog- 
nized in Ireland was, that whenever 
there was any desire on the part of the 
ruling power to make itself unpleasant 
and obnoxious to the people at large, it 
invariably did it, and the Local Govern- 
ment Board formed no exception to the 
rule. The Local Government Board, 
representing, as it did, the true spirit of 
British legislation, always endeavoured 
to make things as unpleasant as they 
could. They had heard last night that 
there was in Ireland, at the present 
moment, a spirit and desire to make 
things work as smoothly as possible ; 
but now it was said that, come what 
might, the strict letter of the law must 
be obeyed. The law in Ireland was 
always to be obeyed, so long as it was 
oppressive and unpleasant to the people. 
Persons who were constantly crying out 
about the law, appeared to take great 
delight in making the law as unpleasant 
to the people as possible. His complaint 
against the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
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was this—If the right hon. Gentleman 
had had his heart in his business, as he 
seemed to say he had, it would have been 
a very small thing to tell the Local Go- 
vernment Board that what they had 
done was wrong. For his own part, if 
he (Mr. Healy) were a ratepayer of 
Carrick-on-Suir, as long as the Local 
Government Board sent down paid Guar- 
dians to distribute his money according 
to their own will, he would pay them no 
rates; and he trusted that the ratepayers 
of Carrick-on-Suir, so long as the Local 
Government Board sent down their paid 
instruments to spend their money, would 
give them no money to spend. He 
trusted that the people of Ireland would 
see that that was the only way in which 
they could hit back at the Government, 
and that, practically, they had the matter 
in their own hands. In the case of 
Carrick-on-Suir, the Local Government 
Board had sent down Vice Guardians. 
Then let the ratepayers refuse to pay the 
rates, and let the Local Government 
Board whistle for them. It would then 
be seen how soon the Local Government 
Board would be brought to their senses. 
If such a course were generally adopted, 
the Local Government Board would be 
much more cautious how they took a 
high-handed action of this character. 
It was quite true that they-would have 
power to attempt to collect the rates by 
levying distress warrants; but if they 
seized the cattle of the farmers, nobody 
would buy them. Let the Local Govern- 
ment Board send in their rent-collectors 
upon the farms, and what happened in 
the late Land League agitation would 
occur again. Nobody would buy the 
cattle. Where the landlords had the 
pullin the Land League agitation was, 
that they could, evict the tenant; but, 
in this case, the Local Government 
Board could do nothing of the kind. 
They could only seize the property of the 
tenant; and, as nobody would buy it, 
they would not be one whit the better off. 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I have been 
looking carefully through the Papers. 
It was a most unfortunate thing, cer- 
tainly, that when an administrative ques- 
tion was in hand, certain facts were 
kept from the notice of the authorities, 
and that those facts are put forward for 
the first time in Parliament. Now, I do 
not for a moment question the aspect 
which the hon. Member for Sligo (Mr. 
Sexton) has put upon the story. I think 
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it is very likely that it may have escaped 
the notice of the Guardians, who have 
failed to bring it under the notice of the 
Local Government Board. [Mr. Sexton : 
No!] I attach great importance indeed 
tothe transactions which took place at 
the Board on the 8th and 11th of July. 
There is no question whatever as to the 
nature of the transaction which took 

lace on the Ist of July. The Local 

overnment Board sent a letter to the 
Clerk of the Union of Carrick-on-Suir, 
and this letter, being addressed to the 
Clerk of the Union, would, I presume, 
come under the notice of any Guardian 
who chose to look at it. I will read a 
passage from that letter— 

“Tt appears that at the meeting on the day 
referred to—namely, the Ist instant—the Chair- 
man having declined to put a question to the 
meeting which was wholly unconnected with 
the duties of the Board of Guardians, the majo- 
rity of the Guardians present voted for the ad- 
journment of the meeting, and that the meeting 
was accordingly adjourned, leaving much of the 
ordinary business unfinished. The Guardians 
adopted a similar course on the 8th instant, the 
llth instant, and again on the 15th» instant, 
and the Local Government Board, having read 
reports from their Inspector, Mr. Hamilton, 
describing the business which had been neglected 


by reason of the repeated adjournments referred 
to,” &e. 


Thus it will appear that the letter ad- 
dressed to the Clerk of the Union dis- 
tinctly states that the course adopted on 
the 8th, 11th, and 15th of July was the 
same as that which was taken on the Ist 
of July; and in the case of the Ist of 
July, the Chairman, having declined to 
put a question to the meeting, which 
was wholly unconnected with the duties 
of the Board of Guardians, the majority 
of the Guardians present voted for the 
adjournment of the meeting, and that 
the meeting was accordingly adjourned, 
leaving much of the ordinary business 
unfinished. The Guardians adopted a 
similar course on the 8th instant, the11th 
instant, and again on the 15th instant, 
and the Local Government Board having 
read reports from their Inspector, Mr. 
Hamilton, describing the business which 
had been neglected, took action in the 
matter. I gather from the hon. Member 
that something else happened; but, 
nevertheless, the facts as reported by 
Mr. Hamilton, the Inspector, could only 
lead to the conclusion that additional 
ete arnt had been given by the 

uardians, and that they had still in- 
sisted on the same course of proceeding, 
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to the neglect of the ordinary business 
of the Union. The Guardians, on re- 
ceiving this letter from the Local Go- 
vernment Board, were open, I think, to 
lay their view of the case before the 
Local Government Board, especially when 
it distinctly differed from that contained 
in the letter of the Board in one im- 
portant particular stated by the hon. 
Member. If this statement does not 
fully express what happened at the sub- 
sequent meetings, it is very important 
that, even at this eleventh hour, the 
Guardians should have an opportunity 
of placing their case before the Local 
Government Board. 

Mr. SEXTON hoped he might be 
allowed to say a few words in order to 
make the case clear. There were four 
adjournments, and it was in respect to 
these four adjournments that the dis- 
missal of the Board took place. On the 
ist of July, when the Chairman refused 
to receive the resolution, a motion for 
adjournment was carried for the first 
time ; but on the 8th, 11th, and 15th of 
July, the Clerk asked the Chairman to go 
on with the ordinary business, and then 
take the resolution at the close of the 
sitting, and the elected Guardians as- 
sented to that course; but on each of 
these three occasions the Chairman in- 
sisted on having the disputatious matter 
first disposed of. On one occasion, when 
this offer was refused by the Chairman, 
Mr. Hamilton, the Inspector of the 
Local Government Board, was himself 
present. 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I hope we may 
be allowed now to make progress with 
the financial Business of the Committee. 
The case has now been brought down to 
a point which, I think, will enable the 
Local Government Board to arrive at a 
clear understanding of the whole merits 
of the question. It is quite evident that, 
in the minds of the Guardians who have 
communicated with the hon. Member for 
Sligo (Mr. Sexton), there was one im- 
portant and cardinal point which has 
not been brought before the Local Go- 
vernment Board. I shall be glad to have 
that point brought under the notice of 
the Local Government Board, and that 
point is whether there was any unneces- 
sary obstruction placed in the way of 
the transaction of public business at the 
three subsequent meetings of the Guar- 
dians on the part of the Ohairman. 
Until that representation is before the 
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Local Government Board, and until the 
Local Government Board have inquired 
into it, I cannot regard this question as 
finally decided. I earnestly hope the 
hon. Member will communicate with the 
Guardians, and see if there is any fur- 
ther evidence in the case which can be 
laced before the Local Government 
oard, and which, I must say, after the 
reception of that letter by the Clerk of the 
Union, they neglected to place before 
the Local Government Board. I will 
see that the whole subject is inquired 
into by the Local Government Board. 
Mr. REDMOND said, he had listened 
to the last observations of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land with great satisfaction, because 
there was a marked difference in a very 
important point between the information 
supplied to the Local Government Board 
and the information that day supplied to 
the Committee by his hon. Friend the 
Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton). His 
hon. Friend said that the Guardians 
were willing to go on with the ordinary 
routine business of the Union, but they 
were prevented from doing so by the 
Chairman. And it would appear that 
that fact had not yet been brought under 
the consideration of the Local Govern- 
ment Board. He (Mr. Redmond) thought 
that was a remarkable omission ; but he 
did not think it was an omission on the 
art of the Guardians, because he found, 
in a report of the proceedings at one of 
the meetings immediately before the 
dissolution of the Board, that the fact 
was brought under the notice of Mr. 
Hamilton, the Inspector of the Local 
Government Board, sent down for the 
express purpose of inquiring into all 
the facts. Mr. Hamilton would seem 
to have neglected his duty entirely. 
Mr. Hamilton appeared, as his hon. 
Friend had stated, to have gone to the 
Board of Guardians and to have ad- 
dressed some grandfatherly remarks to 
the Board; but when he went back to 
Dublin he did not report what the true 
facts of the case were at all. He (Mr. 
Redmond) would read an extract from 
a report of the proceedings, giving the 
remarks of Mr. Walsh, one of the Guar- 
dians, on the occasion when Mr. Hamil- 
ton was present. Mr. Walsh said— 


*‘The Clerk suggested this day week that the 
business of the Board—the legitimate business 
of relieving the poor in the house and giving 
outdoor relief where necessary, should be taken 
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up, and all other things postponed. That course 
was regularly proposed; but the Chairman 
would not accept the motion, or take the opinion 
of the Board on it. Again, to-day, instead of 
first taking up the most important business of 
relieving the poor, the Chairman decided to 
take up where we broke off the last day. What 
we broke off at was the letter of the Millstreet 
Board.” 

The Board had been anxious on all oc- 
casions to fulfil their duties in regard to 
relieving the poor; but the Chairman 
had persistently obstructed them. The 
statement he had read was made in the 
presence of Mr. Hamilton, and Mr. 
Hamilton was bound in duty to bring 
it under the notice of the Local Govern- 
ment Board. It contained the most im- 
portant point in the whole matter. He 
(Mr. Redmond) freely admitted that if 
any Board of Guardians refused to fulfil 
its duties, it would devolve upon the 
Local Government Board to take mea- 
sures to see that the duties were dis- 
charged ; but in this case no such con- 
tention could be raised by the Local 
Government Board, because their own 
Inspector found that the Guardians were 
willing to fulfil their duty, but that they 
were obstructed and prevented from 
doing so by the action of the Chairman. 
He could quote other extracts to show 
the characterfof the proceedings ; but he 
would only read one from the remarks 
made at a meeting held immediately 
after the dissolution of the Board, or 
rather at the meeting when the letter 
dissolving the Board was read. Mr. 
Walsh, the same gentleman he (Mr. 
Redmond) had quoted hefore, said, 
among other things— 

“We were the majority of the Board, and we 
came here to express and record the opinions of 
the ratepayers of the Union, and to do the 
business of the Board. That would not be 
done in spite of us. Even our Clerk asked our 
Chairman to do what we asked, to have the 
cheques signed, the relief list gone through, 
and the ordinary business transacted. The 
Chairman decided against us.”’ 


820 


These important facts were now brought 
for the first time to the knowledge of 
the right hon. Gentleman who was the 
President of the Local Government 
Board, and he (Mr. Redmond) earnestly 
appealed to the right hon. Gentleman to 
go into the matter afresh, and if what 
had been stated that day proved to be 
correct, he would then ask the right hon. 
Gentleman to reconsider the decision 
the Local Government Board had arrived 
at. In the course the Local Government 
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Board had taken, they were undoubtedly 
establishing a most dangerous precedent 
in Ireland. The concluding remarks of 
his hon. Friend the Member for Wex- 
ford (Mr. Healy) would show the dan- 
gerous ground upon which the Local 
Government Board and the Government 
were standing, if they persisted in the 
course of action they had adopted. 
What would the immediate effect of 
their action be? It would be an incite- 
ment to the Chairmen of other Boards 
of Guardians to take a similar course, 
and the result would be the dissolution 
of many Boards of Guardians all over 
Ireland. Wherever there was a Board 
of Guardians presided over by a man 
of the same opinions and the same des- 
potic inclination as the Chairman of the 
Carrick-on-Suir Board, whenever he en- 
deavoured to prevent the Guardians from 
carrying an important resolution of this 
nature, and wherever the Guardians 
were men of independance and deter- 
mination, the same conflict would ine- 
vitably arise, and the Local Govern- 
ment Board would be obliged to dis- 
solve many Boards of Guardians 
throughout the country. Was that a 
prospect they were willing to face? 
Were they not aware of the danger al- 
luded to by his hon. Friend—namely, the 
difficulty of collecting the ratesunder such 
circumstances? That difficulty would be 
exceedingly great, and it was a danger 
which they ought to avert by every 
means in their power. The resolution 
which the Chairman of the Carrick-on- 
Suir Board refused to allow to be put 
from the Chair was one which every 
hon. Member in connection with the 
Local Government Board would admit 
to be connected with the business of the 
Guardians. The business of the Guar- 
dians was to take care that they kept 
down the rates and relieved the poor of 
the district ; and what could more tend 
to keep down the rates than to bring 
about a state of things in which evictions 
in the most cruel form would be stopped ? 
At the time when these proceedings were 
taking place, cruel evictions were being 
carried out by a landlord who was abso- 
lutely an ex-officio member of the Board. 

Mr. SEXTON: Even on the day of 
the dissolution of the Board. 

Mr. REDMOND said, he was sorry 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland had not alluded in 
& more marked manner to the character 
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of that resolution. It was a resolution 
pooner similar to one which the Local 

overnment Board itself had asked the 
Guardians throughout the country to 
pass, and the same kind of resolution had 
already been passed by many Boards of 
Guardians without any attempt being 
made to obstruct the Guardians in the 
performance of their legitimate func- 
tions. If the conduct of the Chairman 
of Carrick-on-Suir were supported and 
defended by the Government, the unfor- 
tunate result which had happened in 
this case was likely to be repeated. He 
asked the right hon. Gentleman to fol- 
low up the statement he had made by 
taking care that the decision of the 
Local Government Board in the matter 
was reconsidered. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman said that the Local Government 
Board had taken the only course open 
to them—nawely, dissolving the Board 
of Guardians. He (Mr. Redmond) en- 
tirely denied that assertion. The right 
hon. Gentleman said it. would have been 
a high-handed act to have dismissed the 
Chairman. He (Mr. Redmond) must 
say that he thought it was a much more 
high-handed act to dismiss the Guar- 
dians, who were not, as the Chairman 
was, ex-officio Guardians, but elected 
Guardians, returned by the ratepayers 
to dispense the rates to which they con- 
tributed. It was in the power of the 
Local Government Board to have taken 
a course of action in reference to the 
Chairman which would have obviated 
all these difficulties. He understood 
from the right hon. Gentleman that 
power was vested in the Chairman to 
say what business was to be transacted, 
and what not, at every meeting of the 
Board. But he (Mr. Redmond) under- 
stood that to be merely a rule of the 
Local Government Board, and he pre- 
sumed it was a rule that could be - 
abolished altogether. Therefore, there 
were two certain courses open to the 
Government other than the course they 
had followed in this case. He sincerely 
trusted that the Local Government Board 
would retreat from a position which 
was untenable in argument and fraught 
with danger to the best interests of the 
country. 

Mr. WARTON said, he was rather 
surprised at the form taken by the oppo- 
sition to this Vote on the part of Irish 
Members below the Gangway. They 
had consumed a considerable amount of 
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time in discussing a question between 
the Local Government Board and the 
Board of Guardians at Carrick-on-Suir, 
while they said nothing whatever of 
other questions of real importance to 
the welfare of the Irish people that pre- 
sented themselves in connection with 
the Vote. There was, to his mind, at 
least one subject that claimed the serious 
attention of Her Majesty’s Government 
—namely, the reduction in the number of 
the Consulting Sanitary Officers, which, 
apparently, effected a saving to the 
country of £300. He (Mr. Warton) was, 
at a long distance, a humble follower of 
the late Lord Beaconsfield, who, in one 
of his speeches, parodied the language 
of the Preacher by the words—Sanitas 
sanitatum omnta sanitas. The noble Lord 
was bitterly reproached for that; but 
experience had shown the force of the 
gy and, bearing that in mind, 

e felt it his duty to call particular 
attention to the alteration made in 
the number of Consulting Sanitary 
Officers appointed under the Public 
Health (Ireland) Act, 1878. He re- 
gretted to find, by the detailed ac- 
count given on page 165 of the Esti- 
mates, that there was a diminution in 
the amount charged for the salaries of 
these officers, the amount being £1,300, 
as compared with £1,600 paid last year. 
The difference arose from the fact that 
the number of Consulting Sanitary Offi- 
cers was 17 less this year than it was 
for 1881-2. Now, he could not but re- 
gard this as a very serious matter, be- 
cause it seemed to indicate that the Lo- 
cal Government Board in Ireland were 
more anxious to reduce the expenditure 
in connection with the Office than they 
were to secure the sanitary welfare of 
the people. He would not ask the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland to pay attention to this matter, 
because he was well known to attend to 
everything in his Department with con- 
siderable zeal; but he would call his at- 
tention to the result of what appeared 
to be a very short-sighted and mistaken 
policy on the part of the Local Govern- 
ment Board in Ireland. If hon. Mem- 
bers would look at the items on page 
165, they would find that the charge for 
the cost of medicines and medical and 
surgical appliances had been increased. 
These two circumstances, taken together, 
the diminution in the number of Consult- 
ing Sanitary Officers, and the increase 
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of cost of medicines, brought out the 
fact that more medicine was required in 
the workhouses in Ireland in proportion 
to the diminution in the number of 
officers. The Committee would find, by 
referring to Sub-head H., that whereas 
in 1881-2, £17,500 was sufficient for 
medicines and appliances, the sum re- 
quired for 1882-3 was £18,500, the in- 
crease of £1,000 being due, in his 
opinion, to the foolish policy of the De- 
partment in cutting down the salaries 
and reducing the number of the officers 
in question, whose functions were so 
necessary to the prevention of disease in 
Ireland. There was another subject to 
which he asked the attention of the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Local Government Board—namely, 
the facilities given for the prevention of 
small-pox. He observed that the supply 
of lymph had not increased, and he 
wished to know whether the same means 
were afforded in Ireland asin England 
for vaccination from the calf, because 
there was a large number of persons 
who had a strong prejudice against vac- 
cination with lymph from the cow, which 
it would be well to overcome if possible ? 
The right hon. Gentleman had done 
something in this direction, and there 
was now a certain small supply of calf 
lymph for England; but he (Mr. War- 
ton) was most anxious that, in this re- 
spect, Ireland should be treated with 
equal justice. He again expressed his 
regret that notwithstanding the increase 
that had taken place in the population, 
there was a decrease in the number and 
salaries of so important a body of men 
as the consulting Sanitary Officers, coin- 
cident, as he had shown, with a heavy in- 
crease in the amount of medicines re- 
quired at the Irish workhouses. It 
seemed to him that the questions raised 
by Members from Ireland upon this 
Vote were of minor importance as com- 
pared with those he had called attention 
to, and he sincerely hoped the latter 
would receive the serious consideration 
of Her Majesty’s Government. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he did not think 
there was very much in the argument of 
the hon. and learned Member for Brid- 
port (Mr. Warton), that because the 
number of Consulting Sanitary Officers 
had been reduced, there was an increase 
in the quantity of medicine required in 
the workhouses in Ireland. The com- 
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timates were given to the medical officers 
of the various Unions as consulting 
officers, their business being simply to 
receive the reports of the acting Sanitary 
Officers. That being so, he (Mr. Biggar) 
looked upon the salaries paid as being 
for no services rendered whatever; at 
any rate, he did not think the Consult- 
ing Sanitary Officers did any practical 
work, and, therefore, he saw no reason 
why their number and the salaries paid 
to them should be increased. Now, 
with regard to the question raised by 
his hon. Friend the Member for Sligo 
(Mr. Sexton) as to the dissolution, by 
the Local Government Board, of the 
Board of Guardians at Carrick-on-Suir, 
he was much pleased that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land seemed disposed to inquire further 
into the case. But he took the oppor- 
tunity of remarking that the decision of 
the Local Government Board in the case 
of the Carrick-on-Suir Board of Guar- 
dians was very much on a par with their 
conduct in all cases that came before 
them. No matter what the subject 
might be, they always took the unpopu- 
lar side of the question, which was as 
much as to say that the interests of the 
ratepayers in Ireland counted for no- 
thing, and that the only parties entitled 
to be heard and considered with atten- 
tion were the employés of the Board. He 
had received a letter from a gentleman 
in the county of Leitrim, which called 
attention to a question that, to his (Mr. 
Biggar’s) knowledge, had been raised 
in many of the Unions in Ireland; it 
was a question that was certainly en- 
titled to the impartial consideration of 
the Local Government Board, but which, 
as it seemed to him, they invariably de- 
cided in the wrong way. It related to 
the amount of poundage to be paid to 
the collectors of the rates. The fact was 
notorious that the collectors received a 
higher poundage for the collection of 
the Poor Rates than was allowed to the 
collectors of Income Tax, and the rate- 
payers suffered in consequence. Al- 
though the Boards of Guardians, as a 
rule, were disposed to fix a more mode- 
rate rate for the payment of the collec- 
tors, the Local Government Board in- 
variably interfered, taking the part of 
the collectors as against the ratepayers, 
and making the Guardians pay a higher 
rate than they could get the work done 
for by others, On the 13th of July 
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last, a resolution was adopted by the ma- 
jority of the Board of Guardians of the 
Union referred to in the letter of his 
correspondent, reducing the rate of 
poundage from 9d. to 6d., on the ground 
that some collectors had collected rates 
at 6d. in the pound at a time when col~ 
lection was more difficult than it was at 
present. His correspondent went on to 
say that, formerly, the collection of the 
rates was open to public competition, 
and last year a number of proposals 
were sent in to the Board of Guardians 
by persons who offered to collect the 
rates at 6d.in the pound. These offers 
would have been entertained, but the 
Local Government Board overruled the 
Board of Guardians, and insisted upon 
a rack-rented and highly-taxed people 
paying 9d., instead of 6d., in the pound, 
for the collection of the rates. This 
afforded an excellent illustration of the 
action of the Local Government Board 
in Ireland, who, as a matter of fact, 
seemed on all occasions to select the very 
worst way of deciding questions that 
came before them. He would now bring 
before the Committee, very briefly, a 
circumstance which had occurred in the 
county of Cavan, and which afforded 
another example of the one-sided proce- 
dure of the Local Government Board. 
A friend of his had been a candidate at 
the last election of Poor Law Guardians. 
There was rather a close contest on the 
occasion, and his friend alleged, as he 
(Mr. Biggar) believed truly, that if the 
Returning Officer had decided fairly, he 
would have had a substantial majority. 
The decision, however, was against his 
friend, and in favour of his opponents, 
the matter turning very much on the 
question whether a certain person, for- 
merly a landlord in the Union, could or 
could not claim to vote as landlord. His 
friend raised the point that the person 
who claimed to vote was not owner of 
the property, and was not entitled to 
vote in respect of it; but the Returning 
Officer decided against him, and the 
Local Government Board refused any 
inquiry into the circumstances. He did 
not think it was a legitimate proceeding 
on the part of the Local Government 
Board to decide a question against a 
person who challenged the conduct of a 
Returning Officer, upon the ex parte 
statement of the individual whose con- 
duct was called in question. The fact 
was, the property in respect of which 
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Mr. Lauder claimed to vote was in the 
hands of the Court of Chancery, and no 
one, as his friend had pointed out to the 
Returning Officer and the Local Govern- 
ment Board, could make any legal claim 
to it whatever. 

Tur CHAIRMAN said, the hon. Mem- 
ber must confine himself to the question 
before the Committee. The Vote had 
already been discussed at considerable 
length, and in entering into these minute 
details it appeared to him that the hon. 
Member was going altogether beyond 
the sphere of the Vote. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he had not the 
slightest desire to travel beyond the 
question before the Committee. He was 
discussing the conduct of the Local Go- 
vernment Board in Ireland, and, by way 
of illustration, he had laid before the 
Committee two cases. The first of 
these was where the Local Government 
Board had insisted that a Board of 
Guardians in the county of Leitrim 
should compel the ratepayers to pay 9d. 
in the pound for the collection of the 
rates, when they could get the work 
done for 6d. in the pound. The second 
case he had mentioned was that of his 
friend, who alleged that the Returning 
Officer had wrongly decided with re- 
gard to the vote of Mr. Lauder, at the 
election of Guardians, and in which case 
the Local Government Board had re- 
fused an inquiry, upon the ex parte 
statement of the Returning Officer. 
Now, he (Mr. Biggar) had certainly not 
occupied the time of the Committee for 
more than five minutes altogether, nor 
had he referred to more than two docu- 
ments out of the number he held in his 
hand; and, therefore, he thought that 
the grievances, of which the cases he had 
cited were illustrations, and which were 
keenly felt by the ratepayers in Ireland, 
had not been unduly pressed. He re- 
peated that the Local Government Board 
were constantly setting themselves in 
opposition to the interests of the rate- 
payers, as they had done in the counties 
of Leitrim and Cavan; and seeing that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland had acknowledged 
that they seemed to be mistaken in the 
matter of the Board of Guardians at 
Carrick-on-Suir, he would ask him to 
institute a bond fide inquiry into the con- 
duct of the Returning Officer, who de- 
cided to take a vote that ought not to 
have been given in respect of certain 
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property—the documents in his hand, 
of which he had not read a single line, 
showing that his friend ought to have 
had the benefit of the vote, and that he 
would, in consequence, have been re- 
turned as Guardian of the Poor for the 
division in question. In concluding his 
remarks, he begged to assure Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government that he should, when- 
ever he had the opportunity, point out 
the misconduct of the Local Government 
Board, which seemed, on all occasions, 
to select the worst possible way of doing 
the business that came within its cog- 
nizance, and which seemed, moreover, to 
be the Department especially petted by 
the Chief Secretaries for Ireland. 

Mr. HEALY said, he had also to com- 
plain that, whereas the Boards of Guar- 
dians had certain powers with reference 
to superannuation, under an old Act of 
Parliament, as he understood the Local 
Government Board had issued a Circu- 
lar, directing them not to make use of 
that Act in future. This seemed to him 
a very unusual proceeding. The Eng- 
lish Government, as a rule, were very 
fond of the law of Ireland—when it hap- 
pened to be in their favour—but here it 
seemed there was a Circular being sent 
to the Guardians, telling them they were 
not to use the law. He asked whether 
Mr. Robinson had directed that Circular 
to be sent, and whether it was at his 
recommendation that a Bill, repealing 
the old Act and setting forth a new 
scale, was now introduced? He (Mr. 
Healy) thought, as there were already 
grants for one-half of the charges for 
medical officers, dispensaries, medicines, 
and sanitary officers, that it would not 
be too much for the Government to throw 
in one-half the superannuation charge. 
He trusted the Government would see 
their way to insisting that the Local Go- 
vernment Board should make use of the 
existing Act of Parliament, and not put 
forward measures that were not wanted. 
There was another point to which he 
desired to call attention—namely, the 
practice of the auditors of the Local 
Government Board to reduce the sums 
voted by the Boards of Guardians for 
the support of the families of ‘‘ suspects ”’ 
and evicted persons. The fact was that 
the families of the victims of the Govern- 
ment policy were left without the means 
of support, and when a man was ar- 
rested, it was usual for the Boards of 
Guardians to vote, say, £1 a-week for 
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the support of a family of eight or ten 

ersons—not a very extravagant sum for 
a family of that size to live upon even in 
Ireland ; but, as he had just remarked, 
the amount voted was always reduced by 
the auditors. He regarded that as a 
most unwarranted interference on the 
part of the auditors ; and he trusted the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland would direct 
that when grants were made to the 
families of evicted tenants and impri- 
soned ‘‘suspects,” the practice of dis- 
allowing the amounts should be discon- 
tinued, and that the auditors should be 
told that they had no other business with 
regard to this matter than to pass the 
sum voted. Moreover, he hoped that 
the new spirit which the right hon. 
Gentleman had infused into the treat- 
ment of Irish questions in that House 
would be transferred to Ireland during 
the Recess, and that the gentlemen who 
constituted the Local Government Board 
would be told that the best thing they 
could do with regard to local matters in 
Ireland was to let the constituted local 
bodies alone. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he hoped 
the Government would not yield to the 
request of the hon. Member for Cavan. 
The hon. Member appealed to the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant to 
exercise what he termed the new spirit 
he had evinced with regard to Irish 
affairs, in order to prevent gentlemen 
charged with the responsible duty of 
auditing the accounts of the Guardians, 
meddling, as he called it, with the 
amounts voted by the Boards of Guar- 
dians to the families of persons who 
had been imprisoned as ‘‘ suspects,” or 
evicted from their holdings. In ask- 
ing that, the hon. Member seemed to 
think it the duty of the auditors to pass 
items in the accounts of the Guardians, 
simply on the ground that the money 
was voted to persons who came within 
the category of persons under these con- 
ditions. He (Mr. J. Lowther) had some 
experience of the manner in which the 
affairs of the Local Boards of Guar- 
dians in Ireland were conducted, and he 
thought it right that the Committee 
should see that there was a distinction, 
and that a very marked one, to be drawn 
between such Boards in England and 
Ireland. In England the Boards of 
Guardians considered it incumbent on 
them to carry out their duties in con- 
formity with the spirit as well as the 
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letter of the law; but, in Ireland, 
the spirit of the law appeared by 
many of the Boards of Guardians to 
be ostentatiously set at naught. They 
made allowances of an exaggerated cha- 
racter—although £1 a-week might not 
seem a large amount—to persons who 
came under the categories named; and 
although the Guardians voted the money, 
it must be remembered that what they 
spent came out of the pockets of the 
ratepayers. The position taken by the 
hon. Member for Cavan was that the 
Local Government Board were not right 
in placing a check upon the liberality of 
these Boards; but he (Mr. J. Lowther) 
trusted the Committee would not allow 
that doctrine to pass unchallenged. 
Boards of Guardians in Ireland very 
frequently constituted themselves the 
exponents of the views of a certain 
section of the community, and, as in 
the present case, made extravagant 
allowances in favour of persons who 
had placed themselves in antagonism to 
the law of the land. One effect of the 
proposal of the hon. Member would be 
that the constituencies, who, he believed, 
were not always in harmony with the 
Local Boards, would, by their Repre- 
sentatives in that House, call the Go- 
vernment to account for allowing the 
ratepayers’ money to be spent in the 
manner described. Under these circum- 
stances, he trusted the suggestion of the 
hon. Member would not be entertained. 


Vote agreed to. 


(2.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £28,031, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1883, for the Salaries 
and Expenses of the Office of Public Works in 
Ireland.” 


Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, a 
year ago he moved for a Return with 
regard to the loans granted for the Re- 
lief of Distress in Ireland. He wished 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, whether he could 
inform the Committee the amount of 
the balance which remained unapplied 
for in respect of those loans; whether 
there was a time appointed at which the 
applications from persons who desired 
to obtain loans at 1 per cent interest 
for improvements in Ireland must cease ; 
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and, again, if that time had expired, 
whether there had not also been a time 
fixed at which no further applications 
would be entertained for advances in 
respect of loans which had been sanc- 
tioned under the Relief of Distress (Ire- 
land) Acts? Further, if such time had 
been fixed, he would like to know whe- 
ther it had expired, and whether it 
would not be a fair matter for considera- 
tion by the authorities, if no such period 
had been fixed, to name a date after 
which no further advances would be 
made? He thought there would be a 
great advantage in this, because if there 
should be a substantial surplus remain- 
ing unapplied for after the period had 
expired for making application for ad- 
vances, it could be carried forward for 
the purposes of the Arrears of Rent (Ire- 
land) Bill, which had recently passed 
the House. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, at the ex- 
piration of the time fixed by the Act for 
applying for advances, there was no 
balance over that could be available for 
the purpose indicated by the hon. Mem- 
ber. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, the 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Treasury had misapprehended his mean- 
ing. No doubt, there was a time fixed 
beyond which no applications for loans 
under the Relief of Distress (Ireland) 
Act were to be made. But that was not 
his point. Advances in respect of loans 
already sanctioned were made from time 
to time by the Local Government Board 
in Ireland; but he had reason to sup- 
pose that applications had not been sent 
in for anything like the whole amount 
of the loans sanctioned. He believed 
there was a considerable sum _ out- 
standing in respect of loans sanctioned 
under the Relief of Distress (Ireland) 
Act ; and, in the event of that being the 
case, he suggested that it would be well 
for the Local Government Board in Ire- 
land to consider the expediency, under 
existing circumstances, of fixing a time 
beyond which no future applications in 
respect of the loans already sanctioned 
should be made, and then there would 
be a substantial balance which could be 
applied for the purpose of the Arrears 
of Rent Bill. 

CotonzL NOLAN asked whether the 
works on the Shannon were now in 
working order? He knew they were 
far advanced towards completion, and 
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believed they were promised to be in 
working order at the end of July. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he understood 
the works referred to by the hon. and 
gallant Member for Galway (Colonel 
Nolan) would be completed next month. 

Mr. WARTON said, he would call 
the attention of the Secretary to the 
Treasury to what appeared to be a num- 
ber of discrepancies in calculating the 
charges for the salaries of certain offi- 
cials in the Department of Public Works 
(Ireland). Hon. Members would ob- 
serve, on page 167 of the Estimates, that 
the salaries of the first-class bookkeepers 
and clerks commenced at £320, and rose 
with an annual increment of £20 to a 
maximum of £500. Now, whether the 
number of these officials was four or 
five, it was impossible by any method of 
calculation to arrive with a yearly in- 
crement of £20 at the sum of £2,448, 
charged as the total amount of their 
salaries for the year 1882-3. Again, in 
the architect’s branch, there were two 
draftsmen, employed at a minimum 
salary of £210, with an annual increase 
of £10, rising to a maximum of £250 
a-year; but by no arithmetical process 
that he was acquainted with would these 
conditions give the sum of £467, charged 
as the total salaries of these gentlemen 
for the current financial year. The 
same observation applied to the charge 
of £237 for a second set of draftsmen, 
whose salaries began at £80, and rose 
with an annual increment of £15 to 
£200—indeed, this page of the Esti- 
mates was full of discrepancies of the 
kind, which he would briefly point out 
as illustrative of the imperfect manner 
in which the accounts were presented 
to Parliament. Referring still to the 
architect’s branch, there was £271 
charged for a furniture clerk, whose sa- 
lary commenced at £200; annual incre- 
ment, £10; maximum, £300; and£2,295 
charged for nine clerks of the works— 
including an allowance of £20 per 
annum to six for an office—with salaries 
beginning at £150; annual increment, 
£10; maximum, £2,295. In the engi- 
neer’s branch, there was a charge of 
£556 for an assistant engineer, with a 
minimum salary of £400; annual incre- 
ment,£20; maximum, £600. And finally, 
in the solicitor’s branch, there was a 
clerk at £120 commencing salary; annual 
increment, £10 ; maximum, £200 ; for 
whom the sum of £179 was charged for 
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the current year. The hon. Gentleman | and there was no single branch of those 
the Secretary to the Treasury had the | interests in which the paralyzing in- 
reputation of being a wonderful calcu- | fluence of that Office might not be dis- 
lator ; and he would, perhaps, be able to| tinctly traced. In endeavouring to 
explain to the Committee the process by | appreciate the reasonableness of the 
which those extraordinary arithmetical | Vote now submitted to the consideration 
results had been arrived at. of the Committee, he had carefully 

Mr. COURTNEY thought, before} perused the records of the Office of 
assuming that the accounts were in-| Public Works for the last three years ; 
correct, the hon. and learned Member | and in the last volume he found a very 
for Bridport (Mr. Warton) might have | long and detailed account of a multipli- 
considered the possibility of some of the | city of works, which any person, curso- 
officials he had referred to not being paid | rily perusing, would take as a proof of 
salary at the same rate for a whole year. | the great energy and immense public 

Mr. WARTON said, he had antici- | usefulness of the Department. It would 
pated that defence on the part of the | appear that in almost every branch of 
hon. Gentleman ; and he now asked him | the Administration this Board had some 
whether he would state that the apparent | important duties to discharge; and the 
discrepancy was caused in the way he | Report was replete with figures running 
had indicated? He would, of course, | into hundreds of thousands, and even 
accept the hon. Gentleman’s answer in| millions of pounds, that would induce 
the affirmative; at the same time, he! the belief that the Office of Works in 
should feel that the entries were im- | Ireland was distributing public money 
perfect, inasmuch as no time short of a| in aid of the development of the re- 
year was stated in the Estimate. sources of the country to a tremendous 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, it | extent. But when one examined a little 
was with a considerable amount of re- | further and more closely into the root of 
luctance that he ever offered objection | the matter, he found that all the figures 
to a Vote on Account of any Department | and references to Acts of Parliament 
of the CivilService. Having been him-| and important public works in reality 
self in the Civil Service for a number of | related to a period commencing in 1841, 
years, his sympathies were very strongly | or, at any rate, as far back asthe Famine 
enlisted in the interest of the clerks in| year; and that this Department, which 
the Service; and although he was a/| issued annually a cumbrous Report, had 
Member of the House of Commons, he very little to show in the shape of pre- 
considered himeelf very little more than | sent work. He had endeavoured, as far 





an ex-War Office clerk. He repeated | as he was able, having some knowledge 
that it was with reluctance that he of Departmental duties, derived not only 
brought forward any charge against a) from his experience in the War Office, 
Civil Service Department ; but when he | but from his experience when in charge 
considered the amount of influence which | of an important office in Ireland, to 
the Vote under consideration had upon! estimate the amount of work actually 
the interests of Ireland, when he con- | thrown upon the Office of Public Works, 
sidered how the Office of Public Works ; and, allowing for the amount of corre- 
had for years’ been recognized as little | spondence necessarily involved, also to 
else than a Department to obstruct and | estimate the strength of the staff neces- 
prevent the development of the interests | sary for carrying out the work. With 
of Ireland, he felt, as an Irish Member, | regard to the Secretary’s Office, he 
that he was bound to offer some protest | should have been happy to undertake 
against the expenditure of public money | the charge of the duties in that branch, 
in connection with the Office of Public | making a liberal allowance for all the 
Works. The Board of Public Works in | requirements of the Office, with half-a- 
Ireland had influences of the most varied ; dozen intelligent men. But hon. Mem- 
and ramified type. There was scarcely | bers would see that in the Secretary’s 
any Department in which the Board of | Office, including the Chairman and Com- 
Works was not concerned. There was, missioners, there were no less than 17 
no Department in which the public in- | persons employed. Then there was the 
terests of Ireland could be developed by | accounts’ branch, which had a staff of 18 
the aid of the central Administration! men. It was impossible to estimate the 
which the Office of Works did not affect, | work thrown on the architect’s branch ; 
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it would be, at any rate, of very con- 
siderable dimensions. The engineer’s 
branch was smaller than the architect’s ; 
but he believed it did its work tho- 
roughly well—that was to say, as far as 
the person in charge could doit. The 
solicitor’s office had, for 1882, a staff of 
four men, with messengers and others. 
He had no doubt that all the branches 
named in the Estimate were as much 
over-manned as the Secretary’s branch, 
which he had more particularly alluded 
to. He suggested to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland that, during 
the Recess, if he could find it within his 
province to make inquiries with regard 
to an important matter of this kind, he 
should investigate the working of the 
Office of Public Works in Ireland, and 
that if he considered in so doing he 
would be trespassing on the province of 
the Treasury, he should endeavour to 
institute such a Departmental investiga- 
tion as would cause a thorough over- 
hauling of this large establishment. He 
(Mr. Arthur O'Connor) had no hesita- 
tion in saying that a capable Adminis- 
trator, taking the work in hand, would 
be able, within 12 months, to reduce the 
staff of the Public Works Office in Ire- 
land by at least 30 per cent; and he 
defied any man to show him, by the 
published Report of the Office, how there 
could possibly be work for more than 
six intelligent men in the Secretary’s 
branch, where, according to the Estimate, 
17 persons were employed. The Irish 
people, in every portion of the country, 
felt that the Public Works Office was 
nothing more or less than a kind of ob- 
structive breakwater of the ;Treasury, 
established in Ireland, by which the 
distribution of public money in aid of 
local funds was prevented against the 
will of Parliament, and in spite of the 
Votes of that House. Now, he proposed 
to move a reduction of the Vote, in re- 
spect of the salaries of the Chairman 
and the Secretary. The salary of the 
former was £1,500, and of the latter 
£800, or a total of £2,300 taken to- 
gether ; but, inasmuch as a number of 
Votes on Account had been taken, he 
proposed to reduce the Vote by the sum 
of £1,100 only. The reason why he 
selected these items for the purpose of 
reduction was this. Between four and 
five yearsago a Committee was ap- 
pointed, the Members of which were 
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Viscount Crichton, Mr. Mitchell Henry, 
Mr. Kavanagh, Mr. Fremantle, and 
Mr. Murray, with Mr. Hamilton as 
Secretary. Amongst other recommen- 
dations, after making such a Report as 
probably was never issued in respect of 
any Public Department in England, 
Scotland, or Ireland, the Committee 
recommended the removal from office 
of the present Chairman and the pre- 
sent Secretary. The Report, which was 
worthy of citation before the Committee, 
contained passages to the effect that it 
would not be fair to impose fresh or 
more important duties on an officer, 
who, like the present Secretary, had 
been in the Public Service for more than 
40 years. That was signed as far back as 
June, 1878; and the gentleman referred 
to had, therefore, at the present time been 
in the Public Service between 40 and 45 
years. The Report went on to express 
the opinion that, after so long a period 
of service, the Secretary was entitled to 
retire on a pension, and the Committee 
recommended that he should be replaced 
by an. officer; and he asked the parti- 
cular attention of the Committee to the 
following words :—‘‘Who would be 
able to relieve the Board of some 
of their less important duties.’’ This 
meant that, at the time the inquiry took 
place, five years ago, the present Secre- 
tary was perfectly useless, and abso- 
lutely beyond work; that he was inca- 
pable of relieving the Board, even of 
the least important of their duties. 
The present Board, again, did no work; 
according to the Report they were not 
fit for the work they had to do, and, 
as had been already shown, the Se- 
cretary was so old and so incapable of 
office work, that he could afford them no 
assistance whatever ; and his retirement 
had been recommended, for that reason, 
so far back as the year 1878. The 
reason stated in the Report for this ar- 
rangement was, that it would give the 
Board more time to devote to inspection, 
and enable them to attend to some of 
the more important business which ap- 
peared at that time to be left too much 
to the subordinate officers of the Board. 
The Committee would readily under- 
stand that, when duties, which properly 
fell to the heads of Departments, were 
delegated to subordinates without re- 
sponsibility for their performance, those 
duties, in all probability, were not pro- 
perly discharged. Asa matter of fact 
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and notoriety, they were not discharged 
at all; and so, probably owing to the 
unfitness of the Secretary and Board 
to do their own work, the Public 
Works Office in Ireland, which was in- 
tended to be an officient and active 
Public Department, had fallen into a 
state of permanent paralysis, and the 
great interests of the country, which it 
was intended to promote by their action, 
remained undeveloped and obstructed. 
The Committee said, with regard to the 
present Board, that they expected the 
recommendation already made would 
more effectually secure to the public the 
advantages intended by the Legislature, 
which was to say that the Committee 
recognized the fact that the advantages 
intended by Parliament to be given to 
the people were not secured to them by 
the existing arrangement, and that that, 
to a great extent, was owing to the in- 
efficiency of the leading members of the 
Staff. The Committee, therefore, ex- 
pressed their belief that the adoption of 
the recommendation in their Report 
would, ‘‘in a great measure, remedy the 
defects of the administration of the 
Board.” Without going over the whole 
of the ground covered by the Commit- 
tee, he would remind hon. Members that 
the Report was replete with references 
to the leading idea—that the chief rea- 
son why all the business under the con- 
trol of the Public Works Office in Ire- 
land was in a hopeless state of confusion 
and arrears was the inefficiency of those 
at the head of the Department. The 
Committee expressed their conviction 
that the head of this important Depart- 
ment should possess unusual administra- 
tive abilities; that he should command 
the entire confidence of the public and 
his subordinates by a vigorous and com- 
prehensive grasp of the subjects with 
which he was called upon to deal, and 
that he should be able, both in his re- 
commendations to the Treasury and in 
his communications with the public, to 
enforce his views with authority. That 
was the idea which the Committee had 
of an efficient head of the Department ; 
but they added that nothing could be 
further from their intention than to 
depreciate the merits of the present 
holder of the office, or to detract from 
the value of his long and distinguished 
public services. It was certainly not 
for him (Mr. Arthur O’Connor) to de- 
preciate the value of services that, be- 
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fore he was born, possibly, might have 
been of the most signal character. The 
Report stated that nothing could exceed 
the zeal with which the holder of the 
office had applied himself to the work, 
or the conscientious industry he had 
brought to bear upon it; it was pos- 
sible, however, that after so long a 
period of services rendered, and in spite 
of a strong constitution, he might feel 
unequal to the strain which future re- 
sponsibility would entail, and, conse- 
quently, be unable to do full justice, 
either to himself or the Department ; 
and, if so, the Committee added— 

“ While regretting the loss of his great ex- 
perience, we think he should be afforded an 
opportunity of retiring, and that a State pension 
should be secured to him.” 

He questioned if there was ever a 
public servant condemned by a Report 
in more complimentary terms. Such 
was the view of the Committee; but, 
notwithstanding their recommendation, 
the ‘‘ creeping palsy” which had come 
over the Public Works Office in Ireland 
had been allowed to continue to the 
detriment of the public interest. As it 
was right to place the whole case before 
the Committee, he should mention that 
one of the Committee dissented from 
the recommendations of his Colleagues 
—namely, Viscount Crichton—who said 
he regretted he was unable to agree in 
the recommendation contained in Para- 
graph 244, which he could not but re- 
gard as equivalent to an intimation that 
the retirement of the Chairman was de- 
sirable; in other words, four out of five 
Members of the Committee considered 
it desirable that the Chairman should 
be retired. But Viscount Crichton added 
that he had no hesitation to join in the 
censure passed on the Board, in certain 
respects, and for which, in his capacity, 
the Chairman must be regarded as re- 
sponsible ; but, on the whole of the evi- 
dence submitted, he could not see suffi- 
cient ground to warrant any reform in 
his management of the business of the 
Board, and he would be glad if the 
Chairman’s great acquaintance with the 
duties of the office could be preserved to 
the public in the future. Nothing could 
be more creditable to the noble Viscount 
than these expressions; but, if anyone 
weighed the language, he ventured to 
think they would perceive that the noble 
Viscount recognized, as the other Mem- 
bers of the Committee had done, that it 
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was impossible to leave the Board as it 
was then constituted, and that if the 
Chairman was to be continued in office, 
it was absolutely necessary to make some 
arrangement by which his inefficiency 
might be counteracted—that was to say, 
that some person should be associated 
with him. But no one had ever been 
associated with the Chairman, and since 
that time to this the Board had been 
going from bad to worse; and anyone 
who considered the Report of the Irish 
Board of Works would see that there 
was absolutely nothing to show in return 
for the tremendous expense which Par- 
liament was now called upon to sanction. 
He maintained that the whole Office was 
over-manned, and that the staff for half 
the year had practically nothing to do, for 
there was in no one single branch of the 
Department an amount of work sufficient 
to keep the men in it fully employed 
during any single month ofthe year. It 
was a matter of notoriety in Dublin that 
the staff of the Office of Public Works, 
when the Parliamentary Session was 
ended, breathed more freely, and con- 
gratulated each other upon the fact that 
they had been allowed another lease of 
life for 12 months. That being the 
fact, well known as it was in certain 
circles in Dublin, he thought it ought to 
be made known to the Committee. There 
was another point on which he wished 
to dwell briefly before he sat down, and 
that was the position of the architect to 
the Board. Some time ago he had ad- 
dressed a Question to the Secretary to 
the Treasury with regard to the position 
of this officer, who, it appeared, was a 
member of the directorate of a building 
society in Dublin; and it was perfectly 
well known that other building societies 
were deterred from making applications 
for advances to the Board of Works, as 
they were entitled to do under certain 
Acts of Parliament, by the knowledge 
of the fact that the architect of the 
Board, who was a member of a rival 
building society, used all his influence 
to prevent their getting the advances, 
which otherwise they had reasonable 
grounds to expect would be granted. It 
was but a few days ago that he received 
a letter from a person in Dublin, to the 
effect that the writer happened to be a 
member of a building society in Dublin, 
and that the idea had occurred to him 
that if he could effect a loan through 
the Board of Works it would be a great 
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boon. But the writer added that. on 
consideration, he found he should be 
giving himself an amount of unne- 
cessary trouble by making any appli- 
eation to the Board of Works, seeing 
that the architect of the Board held a 
prominent position as Chairman in a 
different building society to that which he 
belonged to. He (Mr. Arthur O’Connor) 
asked if it were a desirable thing that 
a member of a public office should be 
allowed to act as Chairman or member 
of a building society, competing for 
public assistance with other building 
societies, which did not enjoy the same 
official privileges. In reply to the Ques- 
tion he had asked no satisfactory answer 
was given. However, he did not pro- 
pose to object to the salary of the archi- 
tect for the current year; but he trusted 
that the good feeling and proper official 
sense of the Secretary to the Treasury 
would cause him to see that it was in- 
cumbent on the Treasury to insist that 
the architect to the Public Works Office 
in Ireland should retire from so equivocal 
a position. With regard to the Secretary 
and the Chairman, he did not see how, 
after the words in the Report of the 
Committee, which inquired into the 
management of the Department, it was 
possible to retain those two officers ; and 
he therefore begged to move the reduc- 
tion of the Vote by the sum of £1,100, 
which, taking into account the sums 
already voted, would about represent the 
balance of the salaries of the officers in 
question. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“ That a sum, not exceeding £26,931, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1883, for the Salaries 
and Expenses of the Office of Public Works in 
Ireland.” —(Mr. Arthur O’ Connor.) 


Mr. BLAKE said, he concurred in 
nearly everything his hon. Friend (Mr. 
Arthur O’Connor) had said, and he felt 
some delicacy in speaking about Public 
Departments in Ireland, because he had 
been for some time connected with one 
of them. He would, therefore, rather 
not say anything about them; but, 
agreeing that there was a very great 
change called for in regard to the Board 
of Works in Ireland, and having con- 
siderable knowledge of that Board, he 
felt he must say something upon the 
subject. He could, however, assure the 
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Chief Secretary for Ireland that he 
spoke with no ill-feeling towards the 
members of that Board, for he was on 
very good terms with them. He (Mr. 
Blake) had been in the Fisheries De- 
partment, and it was the object of that 
Department to show that the loans 
would be paid; but, owing to the 
fault of the Board of Works, those 
loans which could have been collected 
were not collected and still remained 
out, and probably would remain out. 
In his advocacy of an extension of these 
loans, he (Mr. Blake) had drawn at- 
tention to the manner in which the loans 
had been repaid by the fishermen. In 
any change in the Board of Works, un- 
questionably the Chairman and the Se- 
cretary must go, because they had been 
there so long that the time had come 
when they might be put on retirement; 
but he thought his hon. Friend, from 
not being entirely acquainted with the 
facts, was rather hard on the Secretary. 
He, like many other secretaries, had 
been made the scapegoat for the failings 
of many of the members of the Board. 
He had been a most efficient executive 
officer ; it was his duty to carry out the 
orders given to him, and in that respect 
no charges could be brought against 
him. The deficiencies of the Board were 
not due to him, but to those in higher 
positions. He had been, and still was, 
a very efficient officer. The hon. Mem- 
ber spoke of the Department being over- 
manned. That was so in certain par- 
ticulars ; but the Department was under- 
manned in other respects—in the Engi- 
neer’s Department, for instance. His 
(Mr. Blake’s) reason for thinking that that 
Department was under-manned was that 
there was great delay in the construction 
of piers and in inspection. He agreed 
with his hon. Friend’s observations re- 
specting the Architect’s Department; and 
he hoped the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land, who was Chief Commissioner of 
Public Works in Ireland, would be 
able to pay more attention to that sub- 
ject. It seemed to him that it was very 
much to be regretted that the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, or some other 
officer, was not an ez-oficio member of 
other Public Departments in Ireland ; 
for it would conduce greatly to their 
efficiency if someone in the Chief Secre- 
tary’s Department attended the meet- 
ings of the Boards. Certainly, a visit 
from an independent officer of the Go- 
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vernment to the Board of Works would 
be also very valuable. For a long time 
a re-casting of the Board of Works had 
been premio, and nothing was more 
strongly wanted and ; he hoped the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, who had promised 
to look after the Asylums Board and 
Fisheries Board, would promise to carry 
his very practical mind into the Board 
of Works, and see what was required 
there. So far as he (Mr. Blake) was 
concerned, if a Motion was brought 
forward for reforming that Board, he 
should give it his determined assist- 
ance. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD announced 
that, as his hon. Friend the Secretary to 
the Treasury (Mr. Courtney) could not 
answer his question, he would, on Thurs- 
day next, ask whether the total amount of 
loans sanctioned under the Distress Acts 
of 1880 had been advanced; and, if not, 
what was the amount of the balances yet 
unclaimed ? 

Mr. COURTNEY, in reply, said, he 
could not state how much had been re- 
paid; but the amount sanctioned to be 
advanced was about £1,400,060, and he 
believed that nearly the whole had been 
advanced. With regard to the observa- 
tions of the hon. Member for Queen’s 
County (Mr. Arthur O’Connor), he did 
not think the Board of Works in Ireland 
would be very gratified by the special 
sympathy expressed for them by the 
hon. Member. He (Mr. Courtney) him- 
self took great interest in the Public 
Works Department in Ireland, and, from 
the limited experience he had had of 
them by communications with the officers 
of the Board, he felt compelled to at- 
tribute the unpopularity of the Board to 
their unreadiness to lend money. He 
frankly admitted that this Department 
was not perfect ; but he was afraid there 
were few Departments that were perfect. 
If an accusation could be sustained that 
the Department was over-manned, he 
was afraid there were many Depart- 
ments in England against which the 
same accusation could be made. But 
he did not admit, after an examination 
ef the work done by that Department, 
which was of an extensive character, 
that the Department was as over-manned 
as the hon. Member said. The hon. 
Member for Waterford (Mr. Blake) had, 
in one way, put the matter directly in 
the contrary, and said some of the De- 
partments were under-manned. 
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Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR: I ad-, 
mitted that the Engineer’s Department | 
was under-manned. 

Mr. COURTNEY thought the hon. 
Member had forgotten what he (Mr. 
Courtney) had told him in reply to one 
or two Questions; that that recom- 
mendation of the Committee had not 
been overlooked ; but the great quantity 
of new work which was thrown on the 
Board last year—which required a good 
deal of attention and preparation—made 
it impossible to undertake a task analo- 
gous to swopping horses in the middle 
of the stream. If that had been done, 
a great deal of the present work eould 
not have been transacted. From seeing 
what the Department had done, and 
was doing, he was convinced that the 
Department had been most faithful and | 
diligent in carrying out the intentions 
of Parliament; and the apparent in- 
adequacy of the result was not due to 
the fault of the Department, but, to a 
= extent, to the extreme difficulty of | 

ealing with persons who were unable, 
either through ignorance or a want of 
knowledge of business, to put them- 
selves into practical relations with the 
Department. But the difficulties, such 
as they were, had been overcome, and 
the Return which he had presented to 
the House a few days ago, and which 
was not yet in general circulation, would 
show that the Department was in a 
state of great activity in relation to the 
articular business thrown upon them 
ast year, and that, at all events, the 
Department was not in that state of 
decrepitude which the hon. Member for 
Queen’s County had described. The 
number of applications up to July 31 
was 485; of these 160 were inadmis- 
sible—that was to say, they were made 
by persons who were so unacquainted 
with the conditions prescribed by Par- 
liament that the applications could not 
be admitted. Of the remainder, 41 
were transferred under the Act 10 & 11 
Vict., and were most of them sanctioned; 
and of the rest 292 had been provision- 
ally entertained, and 152 had been 
sanctioned by the Treasury, the amount 
applied for being £27,710; 140 were 
still under inquiry, and of those 98 
were not yet ripe for consideration. 
There had not been a sufficient number 
of days necessary for decision, and of 
the remaining 42 which, in point of 
time were ripe for consideration, 17 
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were delayed by the neglect of the ap- 
plicants to comply with the conditions, 
so that progress could not be made; 21, 
which had been retarded by the appli- 
cants, were now progressing; and 4 
were held over, at the wish of the appli- 
cants themselves. Thus the Returns, 
so far as the interests of the applicants 
were concerned, reflected the greatest 
credit on the Department. If hon. Mem- 
bers had the figures before them, they 
would see that, whatever the paucity of 
applications granted, that was not due 
to the neglect of the Department, but 
to the inherent difficulty of the task, 
which had been carried out with more 
despatch than could have been ex- 
pected. 

Mr. ARTHURO’CONNOR asked how 
many applications had been granted up 
to the 31st of March this year? 

Mr. COURTNEY, in reply, said, 
that, up to March 31, there was con- 
siderable difficulty in putting the ma- 
chinery in motion; but, at all events, 
there was the result that, on the 31st of 
July, 150 applications had been granted, 
involving a sum of £27,710, under the 
31st section. 

Mr. SEXTON: There were two 
classes of loans under the section. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he understood 
that the 81st section dealt with loans to 
occupiers. With respect to the Chair- 
man and Secretary, the hon. Member 
for Queen’s County, no doubt, did quote 
things that were said of the Chairman 
and Secretary ; but he (Mr. Courtney) 
was afraid those quotations were made 
with a good deal of colour of running 
comment which gave them a different 
aspect. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: I must 
object. I read the ipsissima verba. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he thought 
the hon. Member commented on the 
quotations; but he admitted that the 
hon. Member quoted textually from the 
Report. But he commented on the 
quotations he made, putting in his own 
words so as to convey, intentionally or 
not, a different impression from that 
given by the Members of the Committee. 
The recommendations of the Committee, 
to whatever extent they might go, and 
however they might be qualified with 
respect to the Chairman and Secretary, 
had not been neglected or overlooked, 
and would not be overlooked; but no 
action could possibly have been taken in 
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recasting or reorganizing the office 
during the recent critical times. 

Mr. HEALY asked, whether it would 
be believed that, for the 10 months up 
to May 31st, the Department had spent 
£2,856 of the ratepayers’ money, and 
had not made one single advance? Yet 
the hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Treasury had the face to get up and say 
that the Department was in an efficient 
condition. How was the Board induced 
to do anything? Owing to a series of 
Questions in the House, Colonel M‘Ker- 
lie, the spider of the Board of Works, 
came out of his web, and then the Board 
made some advances. So long as Par- 
liament was sitting the Board were in 
a state of trepidation ; but when Par- 
liament was not sitting they were free, 
and Colonel M‘Kerlie would execute a 
pas seul. The hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Courtney) said the complaints had not 
been overlooked or neglected; but, if 
that was so, how was it that four years 
had passed since this Report was made 
in 1878, and it had never been acted 
upon? The Report, which practically 
recommended that Colonel M‘Kerlie 
should be sent about his business, re- 
mained a dead letter, and Colonel 
M‘Kerlie remained at the head of the 
Board of Works. If a special pension 
would induce him to withdraw, he (Mr. 
Healy) would give him 10 times his 
salary, as he thought that would be well 
spent ; and if the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Courtney) would put on the Estimates 
such an amount for that purpose, he 
ventured to think the Irish Members 
would cheerfully vote the money to get 
Colonel M‘Kerlie out of office. The 31st 
section was the most important section 
of the Land Act; and the hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Courtney) took great credit to 
himself for the fact that, of 360 appli- 
cations which had been made, 154 had 
been sanctioned by the Treasury. But 
would the hon. Gentleman explain how 
it was that the Board had framed a rule 
which made it impossible for the 500,000 
of the 600,000 Irish tenants to take ad- 
vantage of the section. Parliament 
sweltered over the Land Act of last year, 
and fully debated this 31st section, and 
then Colonel M‘Kerlie framed this rule 
to prevent the 500,000 of the 600,0U0 
tenants taking advantage of the section. 
Colonel M‘Kerlie, the spider of the 
Board of Works, threw his webs around 
the administration of the Act, and de- 
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barred 500,000 of 600,000 occupiers of 
the soil taking advantage of it; and the 
public were further informed that four 
years ago it was recommended that 
Colonel M‘Kerlie should be sent to his 
place, wherever that might be, upon a 
special pension in order to get rid of 
him. That recommendation had, how- 
ever, never been acted upon, but was 
locked up by Colonel M‘Kerlie in his 
desk. This House passed the Land 
Act, the 31st section of which ordained 
that certain occupiers were to get loans ; 
but by making a rule as to £100, 
amounting to £120 in valuation, the 
Board of Works absolutely nullified the 
operation of that Act, and prevented 
500,000 tenants taking advantage of the 
31st section. Colonel M‘Kerlie had made 
a rule—[ Mr. Courtney : The Treasury. | 
Well, under, he presumed, the influence 
of Colonel M‘Kerlie. He had made 
some suggestion, he (Mr. Healy) sup- 
posed, and after the Act had been 
passed with so much difficulty he de- 
prived these 500,000 tenants of the 
benefits of the Act. [Mr. GrapsTonz: 
No, no!] The Prime Minister did not 
give assent to that. Who, then, was re- 
sponsible? Whoever was ee 
it was time some period should be put to 
action of this sort. Five-sixths of the 
occupiers were under £20 valuation. He 
hoped the present Financial Secretary 
to the Treasury would do something to 
get some security for small holders of 
land—say, those under £4 valuation. 
It was not an easy thing to get security 
for money, but there was a wide margin 
between £4 and £20 valuation; and 
he (Mr. Healy) thought the Treasury 
might fairly be asked to revise this 
rule, so as to enable holders of £8 
or £10 valuation to get security. It 
might happen that the holder of even 
a £4 holding would be able to give col- 
lateral security ; and, therefore, a hard- 
and-fast rule that in no case should an 
application be entertained unless the 
applicant’s holding was of a certain 
value—say, £15 and upwards—would 
certainly lead to abuse. The Treasury 
made this hard-and-fast rule, and the 
result was that only 152 applications had 
been sanctioned by the Treasury. The 
estimate of the expenses was no less 
than £5,000 for 12 months. The 
estimate should bear some proportion to 
the amount advanced. The hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary to the Treasury 
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had said that the total sum advanced 
was £27,710. The cost of making these 
advances was £5,000, which was cer- 
tainly too great a proportion to the sum 
advanced. He trusted that although 
they had hitherto appealed in vain for 
these periodical Returns they would 
have them in the future. The months 
of June and July had passed, and, except 
for the statement of the hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Courtney) that night, the Com- 
mittee were in the dark as to what the 
Board of Works were doing. It would 
be a stimulus to Colonel M‘Kerlie if 
what the Board of Works were doing 
was made known. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he wanted 
to say one word as to what had fallen 
from the hon. Member for Wexford 
(Mr. Healy), who, he was sorry, had 
entered into this difficult question. It 
would be most unjust to lay on that 
very valuable public servant, Colonel 
M‘Kerlie, whose tenure of office had 
been avery distinguished one, the re- 
sponsibility for these rules. It was the 
Treasury which was responsible for the 
rules, though he was not able to say 
whether Colonel M‘Kerlie had made 
suggestions on the subject. The matter 
was settled by the Treasury, and the 
Treasury was responsible for the Vote 
as it stood. The hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Healy) had said 500,000 tenants had 
been entirely shut out from the benefits 
of the Land Act. [Mr. Hzary: The 
3ist section!] He assured the hon. 
Gentleman that that section of the Act 
was a very large and extraordinary ex- 
tension of the principles upon which 
Parliament had hitherto acted, and it 
was an extension which required to be 
managed with a good deal of discretion. 
He did not say that a Parliamentary 
rule was an inflexible one; but it was 
very difficult to determine how far the 
' Executive Government might be justi- 
fied in entering into relations of debtor 
and creditor with all the small tenants 
in Ireland for the purpose of giving 
them advances for the cultivation of 
their holdings. The hon. Member must 
remember that the expenses of small 
loans were very heavy indeed to the 
Government, and it was a serious matter 
to consider whether public money could 
be employed in granting these very 
small sums, and whether the great pecu- 
liarities of the condition of the Irish 
farmer, which had led Parliament to go 
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so far justifiably and properly and wisely 
in meeting what seemed the essential 
quality of condition — whether those 
peculiarities were such as to warrant 
roceeding to such bounds as the hon. 
Member might wish with regard to 
lending Government aid to single 
holders of farms, and especially very 
small ones, for the purpose of enabling 
them to improve the cultivation of their 
farms. He did not think the subject 
could be dealt with wholesale, or that it 
could be dealt with largely on the Vote 
for the Board of Works in Ireland. It was 
not the Board of Works that was really 
chargeable. ‘The question involved was 
one of policy, and it was an extremely 
difficult one. He was by no means 
desirous of excluding further discussion 
on the subject; but caution must be 
observed on the part of the Treasury. 
Mr. SEXTON said, that, in order to 
justify the case which had been made 
from the Irish Benches against Colonel 
M‘Kerlie, it was not at all necessary to 
deny the value of his public services in 
the past. The Prime Minister had 
spoken of the tenure of office of Colonel 
M‘Kerlie ; and he (Mr. Sexton) supposed 
that the right hon. Gentleman, who had 
had a long and somewhat close relation 
with Colonel M‘Kerlie, might have had 
an opportunity of discovering faculties 
in that gentleman which had not been 
apparent tothe general public. All that 
Irish Members complained of was that 
Colonel M‘Kerlie’s tenure of office had 
been exceedingly prolonged. There were 
very few who could compete with the 
Prime Minister in his period of public 
service; but Colonel M‘Kerlie had been 
so long in the Public Service that it 
would be well if he were out of office. 
The Irish Members did not say this on 
their own motion, for a Departmental 
Committee, in language which was clear 
and unmistakable, indicated that the time 
had come when Colonel M‘Kerlie should 
retire. His hon. Friend (Mr. Healy), 
when he said that the rules issued by 
the Treasury had shut out five-sixths of 
the Irish farmers from the benefits of 
the Land Act, was not dealing with the 
Land Act as a whole, as the Prime 
Minister seemed to imagine, but with 
the 8ist section of the Act. When the 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Courtney) was 
speaking a short time ago, he (Mr. 
Sexton) asked him whether the loans 
made under the 31st section of the Land 
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Act had been made to occupiers or not. 
He showed that the 31st section of the 
Act authorized two kinds of loans to be 
made—namely, loans for the reclamation 
of land, and loans for agricultural im- 

rovements. There was no limitation 
in the section providing that the loans 
should not be made to occupiers. 

Mr. COURTNEY: The advances 
have been made to occupiers solely. 

Mr. SEXTON said, that after a year’s 
operation of the Act they found that 
only 150 advances had been made. His 
hon. Friend (Mr. Healy) unintentionally 
overstated the efficiency of the action of 
the Board of Works in reference to this 
section. If he understood his hon. 
Friend properly, the sum of £27,000 
was the amount sanctioned to be ad- 
vanced. It would have been interesting 
to know how much of the £27,000 had 
actually passed from the form of grants 
on paper to the form of cash advances 
to occupiers. For expenses, the estimate 
was—F'or Land Act Loans 1881, Section 
31, £5,000 ; Inspection under Land Im- 
provement Act, £3,500—altogether the 
expenses amounted to £10,000. If the 
hon. Gentleman would tell them how 
much of the £27,000 had been paid over, 
the Committee might arrive at the absurd 
result that the cost of the Department 
in distributing loans had been as large 
as the amount advanced. He considered 
that the 31st section, if vigorously worked, 
would have rendered very satisfactory 
results, results certainly less open to criti- 
cism than the present results. When 
they found that at the end of a year, 
notwithstanding the amount of reclaim- 
able land in Ireland, and the number of 
holdings requiring improvement, and 
the number of occupiers willing to avail 
themselves of the benefits of the section, 
only 150 occupiers had received advances, 
could they conclude otherwise than that 
the section had failed? The Prime 
Minister had spoken very wisely, of 
course, of the necessity of prudence in 
making advances of this kind; but, 
surely, the right hon. Gentleman would 
admit that under a rental of £20 or £10, 
numbers of tenants might be found with 
sovital an interestin retaining their hold- 
ings that the State would not act impru- 
dently in making them an advance. 
Unfortunately, red-tapeism had always 
characterized the proceedings of the 
Board of Works in Ireland. The Church 
Commissioners had to deal with as igno- 
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rant a class of people as the Board of 
Works had; but the result was very 
different. The Church Commissioners 
transformed a great body of holders of 
Church lands from tenants into pro- 
prietors; and they did that by putting 
simple instructions in the hands of the 
people, and by taking the pains to com- 
municate to the holders what facili- 
ties the law allowed to be given them. 
The Board of Works, on the contrary, 
took pains to keep such facts from the 
knowledge of the people, to keep the 
people in ignorance of what the law was; 
and it was for this reason that he was 
forced to dissent from the praise which 
had been lavished on the Board of 
Works. The Committee had received 
no explanation of the item of £800, 
being the amount of the architect’s 
salary. Now, the architect was a pro- 
minent member—in fact, the leading 
spirit—in a building society in Dublin. 
Was it proper that the architect of the 
Board of Works should also be a leading 
member of a building society, which 
might, some time or other, call upon the 
Board of Works for advances of money? 
Was it proper that this gentleman should 
be able to act as a buffer between the 
Board of Works and the building so- 
ciety ? He hoped the Government would 
see their way to require this architect 
to retire from one or other positions he 
held. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he noticed that 
the Vote for the Architect’s Branch was 
£839, £39 of which was for car-hire. 
Dublin, the Committee well knew, was 
the most car-driving city in the world ; 
and, in the name of common sense, why 
the architect of the Board of Works 
should pay £39 for car-hire in 12 months 
he could not understand. A man could 
drive from Westland Row to King’s 
Bridge for 6d. ; and, therefore, £39 for 
car-hire was a preposterously large sum 
to allow a man with a salary of £800. 
The Board of Works seemed to be one 
of the many bad institutions of Dublin 
Castle. £3,500 was set down to be paid 
to Inspectors of works in progress under 
the Land Improvement Act. What 
public works were in progress in Dublin 
to warrant an expenditure of £3,500 
for their inspection? Who were the 
Inspectors? How many were there? 
It was a remarkable fact that, in the 
Estimate, the number of Inspectors was 
not given. He noticed that the soli- 
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citor’s branch of the Board of Works 
cost the country £2,100 a-year. What 
was the legal business of the Board of 
Works to entitle them to expend such a 
sum? In addition to the sums he had 
already quoted, he found £2,200 was 
allowed for travelling expenses. Was 
it intended to afford any explanation of 
this item? Who were the officials? 
What were their duties? What works 
had they to inspect that would justify 
an allowance for travelling expenses of 
£2,200, in addition to the sum of 
£3,500 for inspection of works under 
the Land Improvement Act? This was 
altogether separate from anything done 
under the Land Act of 1881, for, as had 
already been pointed out, £5,000 was 
set down as the cost of granting loans 
under the Act of last Session. Further- 
more, £1,200 was charged for extra- 
ordinary staff, £900 of which was for 
the engineer of the pier and harbour 
works. How many piers in Ireland 
had been repaired this year? He would 
not complain of this Vote, if the piers 
and harbours were in good repair; but 
it was because the money was spent 
upon officials, and not upon the piers, 
that he took his objection. Then there 
was £300-—_[The Arrorney GENERAL 
for IrELanND (Mr. W. M. Johnson): It 
is absurd.] He overheard the right hon. 
and learned Attorney General for Ire- 
land say this criticism was absurd. 
Where had the money been spent? 
What amount of money had been spent 
upon pier and harbour works, for the 
inspection of which was charged £1,200? 
Had £12,000 been spent in harbour 
works? When works were in progress, 
what was inspected? In his own county 
the Grand Jury at first declined to take 
over some works, because they knew 
from information that no inspection of 
the works had taken place during their 
progress. The county had since been 
saddled with an enormous expenditure 
in maintaining the works. Had the 
county itself erected them, they would 
have put in proper foundations, and 
thus have obviated considerable expen- 
diture. Now, as to Colonel M‘Kerlie. 
He (Mr. Callan) was surprised the Go- 
vernment kept the gallant gentleman in 
office. He would tell the Committee a 
story about Colonel M‘Kerlie. Twelve 

ears ago, the inspectorship of the 

oyne navigation from Drogheda to 
Navan, attached to which was a salary 


Mr. Callan 
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of £200 a-year, was vacant, and Mr. 
Thomas Whitwell nominated a gentle- 
man for the post. The gentleman nomi- 
nated was a native of Drogheda, and 
passed a very creditable examination 
upon his appointment. Colonel M‘Kerlie 
sent for him, congratulated him upon 
the able and creditable manner in which 
he had passed the examination, and 
asked him where he had been. The 
gentleman replied that he had been at 
Wexford, and, in answer to a further 
question, said he was a Catholic. He 
was thereupon bowed out, and in two 
days afterwards his appointment was 
cancelled. He (Mr. Callan) brought the 
matter before the then Chief Secretary 
for Ireland (Mr. Chichester Fortescue), 
now Lord Carlingford. The right hon. 
Gentleman said—‘‘ This is a very unfor- 
tunate thing, and I would rather you 
would drop it.’”” He (Mr. Callan) said— 
“It is a matter I will not drop.” The 
Chief Secretary for Ireland said—‘‘ Do 
you know anybody you could put in his 
place?” And he (Mr. Callan) imme- 
diately telegraphed to a gentleman in 
Dundalk, who voted for him at the pre- 
vious election. [‘‘Oh!’’] Oh, he never 
forgot these things. He telegraphed to 
the young man to know if he would 
accept £200 a-year, and the next day 
he had an answer by telegraph, saying 
he would be most happy todo so. He 
nominated his friend for the post, on 
the express condition that he was not to 
bring the matter before the House. His 
friend had held the appointment ever 
since. [‘‘Oh!”] He would do the 
same thing to-morrow if he could. The 
Prime Minister seemed shocked ; but he 
thus acted at the instigation of a Mem- 
ber of the right hon. Gentleman’s own 
Cabinet, and he (Mr. Callan) was most 
happy to receive the suggestion, be- 
cause he was able to benefit one of his 
constituents to the extent of £200 a-year. 
He found, from the annual Report, that 
his friend had given great satisfaction 
in his office. He mentioned these cir- 
cumstances to show the Committee that 
Colonel M‘Kerlie disqualified the ori- 
ginal candidate on account of his religion. 
He (Mr. Callan) was invited by the hon. 
Member for Galway (Mr. Mitchell Henry) 
to give evidence before the Depart- 
mental Committee; but he and The 
O’Conor Don declined to do so, because 
they knew they would be pumped well, 
but that due consideration would not 
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be given to their complaints. As long 
as Colonel M‘Kerlie was at the head of 
the Board of Works in Ireland, there 
was not the slightest chance of that Board 
being of any value in promoting the best 
interests of the country. Colonel M‘Kerlie 
was a worn-out public servant ; he ought 
to be got rid of, and some deserving 
young man promoted who would be of 
service to the country. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
wished, as the Mover of this reduction, 
to disassociate himself from any expres- 
sion of personal discourtesy to Colonel 
M‘Kerlie. He did not know Colonel 
M‘Kerlie ; he had no reason to suppose 
that, in the administration of his office, 
he had been guilty of anything un- 
worthy of a gentleman, or of a respect- 
able public servant ; and the only ground 
upon which he moved the reduction of 
the Vote was that a Committee ap- 
pointed to investigate the administration 
of Colonel M‘Kerlie’s office recom- 
mended his retirement, and that it 
was notorious in Ireland that the present 
administration of the Board of Works 
was destructive to the public interest. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 10; 
Noes 86: Majority 76.—(Div. List, 
No. 314.) 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(3.) £3,170, to complete the sum for 
the Record Office, Ireland. 


(4.) £14,552, to complete the sum for 
the Registrar General’s Office, Ireland. 


Mr. SEXTON said, he noticed that 
a considerable part of the Vote—namely, 
£12,416—had reference to the taking of 
the Census in Ireland in 1881. It would 
be well if the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land would let the Committee know how 
far the publication of the Census had 
proceeded, and by what time the Returns 
would be complete. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, he was glad 
to be able to give the hon. Member for 
Sligo (Mr. Sexton) a little information 
on this point ; and he hoped the hon. 
Gentleman would consider it of a satis- 
factory character. The books for the 
different counties had all been issued, 
with the exception of those for Ros- 
common, Mayo, Galway, and Sligo. 
The books for Roscommon and Mayo 
had gone to press; but those for Galway 
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and Sligo were yet under revision. All 
the county books, however, would be 
finished by the middle of August. The 
summary of the four Provinces was well 
in hand, and the General Report Tables 
were far advanced, and would probably 
be ready by the end of September. He 
would like to give one or two figures in 
the way of comparison between the 
work done in respect of the Census of 
1871, and that in respect of the Census 
of last year. The first county book 
issued in regard to the Census of 1871 
was published on the 3rd of September, 
1872; the first county book in regard to 
the Census of 1881 was published on 
the 26th of September, 1881, or nearly 
a year earlier. The last county book 
for the Census of 1871 was published 
on the 20th of February, 1875; the last 
for the Census of last year would pro- 
bably be published in August, 1882, or 
two and a-half years earlier. The Ge- 
neral Report for the Census 10 years 
ago was published on the 29th of Sep- 
tember, 1875, and that for the Census 
last year would probably be published 
in September, 1882, or three years 
earlier. The hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Sexton) would probably be glad to hear 
that this rapidity had not been purchased 
by an increased outlay of money. The 
total Estimate for the Census of 1881 
was £26,000, being £16,000 less than 
the cost of the Census of 1871. 


Vote agreed to. 


(5.) £14,388, to complete the sum for 
the Valuation and Boundary Survey, 
Ireland. 


Crass III.—Law anv JvsTIceE. 


(6.) £46,138, to complete the sum for 
Law Charges. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, 
under Sub-head B there was an item 
of £21,000 for Criminal Prosecutions. 
He wished to ask what was the -total 
cost of the prosecution of the Directors 
of the Northern Counties Insurance So- 
ciety—‘“‘ Regina v. Milnes?” £7,000 had 
already been paid; but he would like 
to know whether there was another sum 
still payable in connection with the case ; 
and, if so, what sum? ‘There was an- 
other case about which he wished to 
ask a question, on the Comptroller and 
Auditor General’s Report in regard to 
the accounts of the year. He found this 
note— 
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“Included under this Sub-head B are pay- 
ments of £5 each to twelve jurymen in the case 
of ‘ Regina v. Birch’ and others.” ; 


The trial of the Directors of the West 
of England Bank came on before the 
Lord Chief Justice of England and a 
common jury at the Central Criminal 
Court, and lasted eight days. At the 
conclusion of the trial the foreman of 
the jury appealed to the Lord Chief 
Justice to allow the jury expenses, and 
the Judge stated he had no power to 
make them any allowance; but if it 
were in his power he would do so. The 
matter having been referred to the 
Treasury, their Lordships, acting under 
the advice of their solicitor, awarded 
the 12 jurymen an allowance of £5 
each. What he wanted to put before 
the Committee was the consideration 
whether it was a right and proper thing 
that jurymen in Crown cases should be 
taught to look to the Crown for pay- 
ment, and especially that that payment 
was to be made only after the finding of 
the verdict. It appeared to him there 
was something about this precedent of 
an extremely dangerous character, and 
of a character altogether at variance 
with the popular notions of the purity 
of the administration of justice. The 
administration of justice probably stood 
higher in England than in any other 
country in the world; but if that sort 
of precedent was to be introduced, there 
was a very great danger of the great 
reputation of the public administra- 
tion of justice being considerably as- 
sailed. 

Sm HENRY HOLLAND said, that 
the question of the payment of jurymen 
in the case referred to by the hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Arthur O’Connor) was 
raised before the Committee on Public 
Accounts. Payment to jurymen was 
only granted in cases of a special nature, 
and where a trial had continued at very 
great length. The Committee on Public 
Accounts reported that they saw no 
reason to question the decision of the 
Treasury in awarding, under the special 
circumstances of the case, and after the 
trial was concluded, payment to the jury- 
men in the matter of ‘‘ Regiaa v. Birch 
and others.” 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER pointed out that 
the Crown had no more to do with the 
case referred to by the hon. Member for 
Queen’s County (Mr. Arthur O’Connor) 
than the hon. Member had himself. 


Mr. Arthur O Coxncr 
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Mr. BIGGAR said, that what the 
hon. Member for the City of London 
(Mr. R. N. Fowler) had said only ap. 
plied to that particular case; but if an 
example were given in particular cases 
that the Government would give fees to 
jurymen, it might come to be that a ver 
strong inducement would be held out to 
jurymen to find verdicts. He believed 
that in special jury cases, if the juries did 
not give a verdict either for the plaintiff 
or the defendant, the result was that 
they did not get a fee; but if they did 
give a verdict, either for one party or 
the other, they did get the fee. He 
rose, however, to call attention to two 
small items in this Vote. Under Sub- 
head H, he found the item of £13 for 
the Advocate General of the Office of 
Lord High Admiral, and £100 for 
Counsel and Judge Advocate for the 
affairs of the Admiralty and Navy. He 
desired to receive some explanation of 
those two items. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, that, with reference 
to the question raised by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Queen’s County (Mr. Arthur 
O’Connor), he had to say that he shared 
very much the views of the hon. Gentle- 
man himself, because he considered that 
the payment of jurymen was a matter 
that ought to be very carefully watched. 
In this instance, however, he understood 
that the payment was not made until the 
case was over. If the application had 
been made for payment during the trial, 
he thought the learned Judge would 
certainly have discountenanced any pay- 
ment. It was well that the matter 
should be very carefully guarded, lest it 
should fall into a precedent, and he had 
no doubt that it would be so. 

Mr. WARTON said, he wished for 
some explanation of the item which con- 
cerned the intervention of the Queen’s 
Proctor in the Divorce Court. It wasa 
very curious thing that an allowance 
should be made for the intervention of 
the Queen’s Proctor of £2,200, and that 
ouly £200 in costs should: be recovered ; 
it really amounted to this— that the 
Queen’s Proctor only intervened success- 
fully one time in ten. He certainly 
thought that the greater portion of the 
expenses of the Queen’s Proctor ought 
to be recovered ; but, perhaps, it would 
be in the power of the hon. and learned 
Attorney General to explain the item 
satisfactorily. If the £2,200 included 
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the salary of the Queen’s Proctor, there 
would be no cause for surprise ; but’ it 
appeared that the salary of this official 
was £2,500 in addition. 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James), in reply, said, that the 
Queen’s Proctor received no salary at 
all as Queen’s Proctor; but he did as 
Solicitor to the Treasury. As to the 
amount of costs recovered, it must be 
remembered that it was a most difficult 
matter for the Queen’s Proctor, from 
various causes, to prove his case; and 
that, no doubt, accounted for the small- 
ness of the costs recovered. The hon. 
Member for Queen’s County (Mr. Arthur 
O’Connor) had referred to the case of 
“Regina v. Milnes.”” This was a prose- 
cution which commenced before the pre- 
sent Government came into Office. The 
trial lasted for a very considerable time; 
but he did not think that the outstand- 
ing payments would be at all large. 


Vote agreed to. 


(7.) £2,031, to complete the sum for 
Public Prosecutor’s Office. 

Stir HENRY HOLLAND said. that 
last year there was a discussion raised 
upon this Office, and it was certainly 
then ‘the opinion of the Committee—as 
it was of the hon. and learned Solicitor 
General, and, he believed, of the hon. 
and learned Attorney General also— 
that the Office was not at all in a satisfac- 
tory condition. The hon. and learned 
Solicitor Goneral stated in the Com- 
mittee that it was the intention of the 
Government to make an investigation 
into the Office; that the Office had not 
been of as much use as was desired ; and 
he (Sir Henry Holland) now wanted to 
know whether any investigation had 
been made into the Office during the 
year, and what steps had been taken to 
put the Office on a better footing ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, it was true that the 
Office was not at all what could be 
wished ; there was not Staff enough in 
the Office to enable the Public Prosecu- 
tor to take sufficient care of the public 
interest in the matter of prosecutions. 
He did not object to a discussion of the 
matter; but if a Public Prosecutor was 
to be fully maintained in this country, 
that could only be done at a very much 
greater expenditure. A number of agents 
throughout the country would be re- 
quired, and a large sum of money would 
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be necessary for that purpose. Last year 
the Public Prosecutor had displayed con- 
siderable activity, and the effect of the 
existence of a Public Prosecutor had a 
great influence. At the same time, he 
felt that some inquiries ought to take 
place, and he would represent that earn- 
estly to the Treasury. This was a mat- 
ter very much for public opinion, and 
he would represent the views of hon. 
Members to the Treasury. 

Mr. WARTON said, he would remind 
the Committee that last year, when this 
matter was under discussion, the hon, 
Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. H. H. 
Fowler) described the present system as 
asham. The hon. and learned Attorney 
General had spoken about the necessity 
for a Staffof Assistants. What he (Mr. 
Warton) complained of was that a cer- 
tain Staff of Assistants was provided for 
by Parliament. Last year this Staff was 
exceedingly small, and this was adhered 
to on some excuse with regard to the 
Treasury. In the interests of justice 
that was not a proper course. The Trea- 
sury might consider whether another 
Assistant wasrequired, and they were em- 
powered to appoint one, if they thought 
necessary. The Staff of one Assistant, 
one Chief Clerk, two Clerks, and a Mes- 
senger was perfectly ridiculous ; and the 
excuse of the hon. and learned Attorney 
General would not hold water, because, 
under the Russell Gurney Act, a suffi- 
cient body of Assistants was provided 
for. Next year, he hoped there would 
be one more Assistant provided ; and, if 
not, he (Mr. Warton) should use much 
stronger language with regard to the 
matter. 

Sirk HENRY HOLLAND said, that 
it appeared, from the speech of the At- 
torney General, that nothing had been 
done this year, and that all that was 
promised was to represent the matter to 
the Treasury; but that was not what 
was wanted. What he desired was a 
Committee or a Royal Commission to in- 
quire into the working of this Depart- 
ment. It might be that no more money 
was required, but that the matter was 
really one of re-organization. 

Mr. WARTON said, the hon. and 
learned Attorney General had not contra- 
dicted his statement that it was originally 
intended that there should be these As- 
sistants. Hecould understand the organi- 
zation being commenced modestly with 
one Assistant; but did the Government 
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believe in the payment of a Public Pro- 
secutor ornot? If not, they had better 
abolish the Office altogether ; but if they 
did believe in it, they should carry it out 
thoroughly; and it was absurd, after 
three years, to refer it to the Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury, who did not 
care twopence about the interests of 
justice. 
Vote agreed to. 


(8.) £120,436, to complete the sum 
for Criminal Prosecutions, Sheriffs’ Ex- 
penses, &c. 

. Mz. WARTON said, that under this 
Vote there was a salary of £900 for the 
Clerk of Assizes for part of the South- 
Eastern Circuit; and also a salary of 
£953 for the Clerk of Assizes for part of 
Essex, Kent, Sussex, and Surrey. He 
did not wish to disturb either of those 
gentlemen in the enjoyment of their 
offices ; but all these places followed one 
another in continuous order, and he 
wished to know whether it was not suffi- 
cient to have one Clerk for what had now 
become one Circuit, or whether the Go- 
vernment intended to keep up two Clerks 
of Assizes? If these places were to be 
treated as one Circuit for professional 
urposes, were they to be treated as one 
ircuit in regard to salaries? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, that in these cases 
it was decided that whenever either of 
these offices was vacated, the offices 
should be made one, and when a vacancy 
occurred the Treasury would arrange 
for one payment. 

Mr. BIGGAR asked how it was that 
there had been a reduction in the salary 
of the Clerk of Arraigns from £500 
to £400 ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry Jamus) said, he did not know 
why there had been this reduction, un- 
less there had been a new appointment. 


Vote agreed to. 


. (9.) £101,017, to complete the sum for 
the Chancery Division and Supreme 
Court Generally. 

Sr HENRY HOLLAND said, it 
was stated last year that a Committee 
would be appointed to consider whether 
the Staff of Sir William Dunbar, the 
Comptroller and Auditor General, should 
not be enlarged, to enable that officer 
to make a substantial and real audit of 
the Paymaster General’s Account. He 


Mr, Warton 
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wished to know whether that Committee 
had been appointed, and the Staff in- 
creased ; or what steps, if any, had been 
taken ? 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
agreed with the hon. Baronet (Sir 
Henry Holland), who was Chairman of 
the Public Accounts Committee. Sir 
William Dunbar, in his last account, 
said— 

“In my former Reports, I frequently alluded 

to the insufficiency of my etaff. I have had 
occasion again to report to the Lords of the 
Treasury, and they have intimated their inten- 
tion to appoint an inquiry. The examination 
is now seven months in arrear, and I have been 
under the necessity of abandoning some im- 
portant parts of the audit.” 
This officer was appointed by the House 
to audit these aceounts in Chancery, and 
yet he had to complain year after year 
of not being able to perform his im- 
portant duties. He hoped the Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury would give 
some information in explanation of this 
matter. 

Mr. MAGNIAC said, he remembered 
that when these funds were transferred 
there was a distinct promise given that 
the matter should be carefully attended 
to. There was considerable opposition 
offered to the Bill on that very ground, 
and he thought the matter deserved very 
serious consideration. If these funds 
were not in the hands of the Government 
there would be—he would not say a 
misapplication of them—but they would 
get lost in the great mass of other trusts. 

e hoped that serious attention would 
be given to this subject. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, that the 
Estimates showed a considerable altera- 
tion in an augmentation of the Pay- 
master General’s Office. 

Sm HENRY HOLLAND said, the 
question referred to the Comptroller 
and Auditor General’s Office, and not to 
an increase in the Paymaster General’s 
Office. 

Mrz. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, the 
question was whether the Chancery 
funds were audited or not. The Comp- 
troller and Auditor General said he could 
not do this, and the Committee ought to 
receive some answer with regard to the 
carrying out of the promise made last 

ear. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL said, he did 
not wish to take up a strong attitude on 
this matter ; but he thought some answer 
ought to be given, 
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Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
thought the Committee were now in a 
position very different from that of last 
year. Then there wasa Secretary to the 
Treasury (Lord Frederick Cavendish), 
who, for mastery of detail and devotion 
to duty, and for exemplary attendance, 
and his assiduity in that House had, 

robably, never had an equal; and he 
(Mr. Arthur O’Connor), who had devoted 
considerable attention to the public ac- 
counts, could speak with appreciation of 
the noble Lord ; but, at present, for any 
Member of the House to enter upon 
any criticism in that House of these ac- 
counts was very much like firing arrows 
into a haystack. The most careful criti- 
cism was utterly passed over, and that 
was a sad contrast to the circumstances 
of last year, when observations were 
certain of receiving intelligent apprecia- 
tion from the Representative of the 
Treasury. Now hon. Members might 
make any number of complaints, and 
quote official authorities ; but it was all 
no use, as there appeared to be no 
one who was capable of dealing with 
them. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry Jamezs) said, he thought every 
hon. Member would agree with every 
word that had been uttered with regard 
to the late Financial Secretary to the 
Treasury (Lord Frederick Cavendish). 
No officer could ever have performed 
his duties more efficiently than that 
noble Lord; but when the hon. Member 
said that the present Financial Secre- 
tary was not performing his duties in 
like manner, he ought to recollect that 
the Financial Secretary had come very 
recently into his Office. There was no 
continuity of the promises and pledges 
given last year; and it was competent 
for the Financial Secretary to say that 
he did not hear pledges given two years 
ago, and could only take up the thread 
given him by the Government. He 
thought the present holder of the Office 
was doing all he could to pick up the 
threads ; and he was certain that it was 
his hon. Friend’s (Mr. Courtney’s) desire 
to place these questions fully before the 
House. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL thought the 
question was not whether the present 
Secretary to the Treasury was carrying 
out the promises given last year or not. 
The simple question was, whether the 
pledges had been carried out ? 
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Mr. T.C. BARING said, he felt bound 
to protest against the doctrine laid down 
by the hon. and learned Attorney Gene- 
ral, that there was no continuity of 
pledges. 

Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, what he had stated 
was that there was no continuity in 
the knowledge of his hon. Friend (Mr. 
Courtney). 

Mrz.T.C. BARING said, he understood 
the hon. and learned Attorney General 
to say that the pledges given by one 
Secretary to the Treasury were not 
binding on another. If the hon. and 
learned Gentleman’s statement did not 
bear that meaning, he (Mr. Baring) had 
nothing more to say; if it did, then he 
entirely objected to the doctrine. 

Mr. WARTON said, the words used 
by the hon. and learned Attorney Gene- 
ral quite conveyed the impression de- 
scribed by the hon. Member (Mr. T. CO. 
Baring). He (Mr. Warton) would make 
the suggestion that when one Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury made a pledge 
it should be recorded; so that if he 
died his pledge ehould remain on re- 
cord. 

Tuz CHAIRMAN: We are going 
into a discussion on a question which is 
not that of the Chancery Division. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he had made 
inquiries, and found that a Committee 
was appointed to consider this matter, 
and had come to conclusions which were 
considered satisfactory, but which he 
was not now able to state. 


Vote agreed to. 


(10.) £76,209, to complete the sum 
for the Central Office of the Supreme 
Court of Judicature. 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
did not wish to object to any item in 
that Vote, but to throw out a suggestion 
to the Secretary to the Treasury, which 
he might be able to use in the interests 
of the Public Exchequer. He did not 
wish to enter on a discussion of the 
Middlesex Registrar’s Office at present, 
because there was a Bill before the 
House on that subject; but the Mid- 
dlesex Registry was an office established 
in 1704, and it was intended to do cer- 
tain work of a particularly useful kind. 
That work was carried out for 17 years, 
and after that abandoned. For this 
work the Court was authorized to charge 
certain fees and no more; and, as q 
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matter of fact, the fees had not satisfied 
the Office, and some fees which were 
entirely unauthorized had for more than 
100 years been charged. The fees so 
charged had enlarged the receipts of the 
Office beyond anything originally con- 
templated, and of all the officers origin- 
ally appointed there now remained only 
one—Lord Truro—who received a cer- 
tain share of the balance of the fees 
after paying the expenses of the Office. 
The Exchequer was supposed to receive 
a sum representing what ought to have 
gone to three Registrars, who were 
entitled to a share of the spoil. It must 
be remembered that the receipts of this 
Office came from public extortion, carried 
on for a long series of years. He did 
not blame Lord Truro, who had suc- 
ceeded to an office which had fattened 
on the public before he assumed the 
office; but he had been endeavouring 
to discover whether the Exchequer re- 
ceived a fair proportion of the amount 
of fees realized by the Registry Office ; 
and he was bound to say, as far as he 
had been able to trace the matter, there 
was a balance of several thousands of 
pounds due to the Exchequer which had 
gone somewhere else—he would not say 
to Lord Truro or to any other person— 
but it did not come to the Treasury ; 
and he would suggest to the Secretary 
to the Treasury the advisability of ob- 
taining from those who had the records 
astatement of the amounts realized—say, 
during the last 20 years, and the amount 
which, year after year, ought to have 
been paid to the Exchequer, and whe- 
ther there was not, as he had stated, a 
very considerable sum, amounting to 
thousands of pounds, now due to the 
Exchequer from this source. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, the figures he 
had before him showed that in 1881 and 
1882 the amount received was £4,750, 
or one-half of the receipts. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, the 
amount ought to be three-fourths. 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, there were origin- 
ally four Registrars, but only one now 
remained; and the course pursued was 
that whenever Registrars were not re- 
appointed, the fees they would have re- 
ceived should be divided, and the result 
was that for many years past Lord 
Truro had received one-half, and the 
Treasury the other half of the fees. 
There was a Bill before the House to 
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remedy this matter, a Bill reducing the 


amount that Lord Truro received from - 


half to a quarter. 
Vote agreed to. 


(11.) £56,990, to complete the sum 
for Probate, &c. Registries of the High 
Court of Justice. 


(12.) £6,162, to complete the sum for 
the Admiralty Registry of the High 
Court of Justice. 


(13.) £8,971, to complete the sum for 
the Wreck Commission. 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
wished to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury, if he could say whether the 
alteration made last year in respect of 
the expenses and fees payable in con- 
nection with the Wreck Commission had 
resulted or not in an increase in the 
public charge ? 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he believed 
there had been no increase ; but, on the 
contrary, a decrease in the charge. 


Vote agreed to. 


(14.) £20,136, to complete the sum 
for the London Bankruptey Court. 


Mr. MAGNIAC said, he must be 
allowed to express a strong hope that 
that was the last time they would see 
this Vote in this form. The state of 
the Bankruptcy Court was a scandal to 
the country, and the very fact that 
£2,000,000 or £3,000,000 had been 
accumulated through the operations of 
the Court without check was a grievance 
in itself. Practices went on every day 
amongst Bankruptcy trustees which, he 
might say, approached very nearly the 
limits of fraud. The costs of trustees 
accumulated in an unjustifiable manner, 
immense fortunes being often made out 
of the property of creditors. In fact, he 
did not know in what Parliamentary 
words to characterize these proceedings. 
He sincerely trusted this was the last 
time they would see this Vote. 


Vote agreed to. 


(15.) £325,039, to complete the sum 
for the County Vourts. 

Sm HENRY HOLLAND said, he 
wished to know whether the Government 
intended to take steps to put an end to 
the illegality of paying more than was 
allowed by the law for revising the 
accounts of the treasurers of County 
Courts ? 
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Mr. COURTNEY said, they had a 
very fair prospect of being able to pass 
a clause to effect the object of the hon. 
Baronet. There was a Bill before the 
House in which it was proposed to in- 
clude this clause. At present, however, 
there was a block against the Bill in the 
name of the hon. and learned Member 
for Bridport (Mr. Warton). 


Vote agreed to. 


(16.) £3,442, to complete the sum for 
the Land Registry. 

Srr HENRY HOLLAND said, he 
was glad to see the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department in his 
place now; because, on former occa- 
sions, no one had opposed this Land 
Registry Office with greater vehemence 
than that right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man had done. They might expect, 
from the position of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman, that something would 
now be done in the matter. There was 
no division taken on the matter last 
year; but it was understood that the 
subject would be considered this Session, 
the Government being anxious to see it 
placed on a satisfactory footing. He 
(Sir Henry Holland) did not know whe- 
ther anything had been done. 

Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, that as to the gen- 
tlemen who had been appointed in con- 
nection with the Land Registry, seeing 
that they were placed in the position of 
having very little to do, it was now pro- 
posed to transfer the Middlesex Land 
Registry Office to them. They would 
have to perform all the duties of that 
office combined with their own. 


Vote agreed to. 


(17.) £18,690, Revising Barristers, 
England. 


(18.) £8,556, to complete the sum for 
Police Courts, London and Sheerness. 


(19.) £286,858, to complete the sum 
for Metropolitan Police. 


(20.) £935,298, to complete the sum 
for Police, Counties and Boroughs, 
Great Britain. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
wished to ask the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether he would 
indicate the course the Government in- 
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tended to pursue in regard to the Bill 
relating to the superannuation of the 
police ? 

Sir WILLIAM HAROOURT: It 
has been dropped. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: I am 
sorry to hear it. 

Mr. MAGNIACO said, he should like 
to say, in regard to the matter, that the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman was 
as anxious as anyone that the Bill should 
be passed, and the trouble he had so 
far taken in the matter entitled him to 
the thanks of hon. Members. He (Mr. 
Magniac) hoped the measure would be 
introduced next Session, and that the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman would 
state what his prospect of dealing with 
it would then be. At one time it was 
said that there were great points of op- 
position in regard to the Bill; but, pro- 
bably, these had been removed. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
that ‘‘ Hope springs eternally within the 
human breast.’”” He himself had ex- 
perienced great disappointment at his 
inability to pass the measure that Ses- 
sion, as the proposal contained provi- 
sions which were necessary to satisfy 
the just demands of a very deserving 
body of men. These men would feel 
very disappointed at the failure of the 
measure. With reference to one class 
of opposition to the Bill, he believed 
that, owing to the skill and judgment of 
the hon. Member for Oldham (Mr. Hib- 
bert), to whom and not to himself (Sir 
William Harcourt) the principal credit 
for the Bill was due, the feeling on the 
part of municipal boroughs against the 
measure had been entirely removed. 
There had been a feeling that it was the 
wish of the Home Office to obtain a 
more centralized power over the police 
of the country. Such, however, was not 
the feeling of the Home Office; indeed, 
it was opposed to their wish. So far 
from wishing to interfere in local self- 
government in regard to police, the 
Home Office desired rather to enlarge 
the power of the localities to deal with 
the local police. That was the feeling 
with which the Home Office was ac- 
tuated ; and, that having been brought 
home to the local authorities, all diffi- 
culties raised by them had been re- 
moved. There was a much more for- 
midable opposition, one that every Minis- 
ter had begun to fear, and that was the 
opposition of that which was called the 
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Local Taxation Party. That was really 
the opposition which had been fatal to 
the Bill. All he could say was that -he 
would do all in his power to secure for 
the measure an early day for discussion 
next Session. 

Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
the real question was as to the method 
of paying the police. They were now 
paid, half by the local authorities, and 
half out of the Consolidated Fund. He 
believed that if the same proportions 
were adhered to in the new Bill, the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment would find the task of passing 
it much easier. 


Vote agreed to. 


(21.) £284,677, to complete the sum 
for Convict Establishments in England 
and the Colonies. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR wished 
to know if the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department or the Secretary to 
the Treasury could inform the Com- 
mittee if any system had been decided 
upon for valuing the proceeds of prison 
labour? Last year, when the question 
was raised, it was understood that it was 
under the consideration of the Home 
Office and the Treasury as to how the 
assessment of the value of prison labour 
should be made, checking the amount 
actually derived therefrom. As this was 
rather an important question in con- 
nection with Public Accounts, it was de- 
sirable that they should know what de- 
cision the Treasury had arrived at. 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT said, he 
did not quite gather the drift of the hon. 
Member’s (Mr. Arthur O’Connor’s) ques- 
tion. The proceeds of prison labour 
were given at the top of the page at 
£15,000. One thing he might say on 
this subject of convict labour was this— 
that it created a great deal of jealousy 
on the part of free labour. The Go- 
vernment desired to relieve the tax- 
payers of the country as much as they 
could by making the work of the 
prisoners lucrative. In order to recon- 
cile the two kinds of labour as much as 
they could, they had been making an 
effort to employ convict labour on public 
works. That, they considered, would 
be less interfering with the public labour 
market than anything else. Great pro- 
gress had been made; but he hoped 
that still greater progress would be 
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effected in the future in devoting prison 
labour to works of public utility. 

Sm HENRY HOLLAND said, he 
wished to draw attention toa suggestion 
made by the Public Accounts Committee 
this year. The Comptroller and Auditor 
General had impressed on them the 
desirability, now that the sale of manu- 
factured articles had become an im- 
portant item, of having a more com- 
plete check than they possessed already 
upon that item. There should be, he 
thought, a Conference between the De- 
partments on the question. The matter 
was one of some difficulty; but perhaps 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department would do what he could to 
assist in bringing about a satisfactory 
arrangement. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
the matter had been brought under his 
notice, and he could promise the hon. 
Baronet that it would not be lost 
sight of. 

Mr. MAGNIAC said, the question 
had been fully discussed, and the admis- 
sion, or statement, had been made on 
the part of the Government, that the 
whole thing was in a transition state, 
and that the value of prison labour was 
difficult to estimate. If nothing had 
been done since last year, he did not 
think the estimate of the amount of 
receipts for this labour was a very 
reliable one. 

Mr. BIGGAR asked what had been 
done in regard to the bequests, made for 
the benefit of prisoners, in existence 
before the prisons were taken over by 
the Government ? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, a 
Bill had been introduced that very even- 
ing dealing with the subject xeferred to 
by the hon. Member. 


Vote agreed to. 


(22.) £406,804, to complete the sum 
for Prisons, England. 

Mr. MAGNIAC said, he had occasion, 
last year, to refer to this Vote, on behalf 
of some gentlemen interested in the 
question. The Committee was aware 
that many of the Justices interested 
in the matter had joined together to 
strengthen the hands of the Govern- 
ment in dealing with prisoners, so as to 
enable the Government to alleviate the 
condition of the prisoners. As to the 
conveyance of prisoners, by a legal 
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decision given some months ago, the 
cost of taking them from one place to 
another had been thrown upon the Go- 
vernment toa greater extent than had 
been expected; and it was generally 
understood that the Prison Commis- 
sioners were disappointed at that deci- 
sion, and that an endeavour was being 
made—he did not say wrongly—to save 
the country as much as possible of the 
cost of conveyance, by sending prisoners, 
after their conviction, to the nearest 
prisons in which they could be confined. 
It had been shown, on the other hand, 
that great hardship might be inflicted 
on @ prisoner by removing him to a 
prison out of his own county, though 
the prison outside his own county might 
be nearer than the county prison. He 
was glad to hear that the matter would 
be taken into consideration; and he 
thanked the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department for the view he had 
taken concerning it. 

Sir HENRY HOLLAND said, that 
he saw, on page 230, Proceeds of Prison 
Labour for 1881-2, ntl, whereas the 
proceeds for 1882-3 were estimated at 
£20,000. How was that? 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
the £20,000 he could understand; but 
the nit he must confess he could not 
understand. Unfortunately, the hon. 
Member who had a knowledge of this 
subject had gone to bed. 

Strr HENRY HOLLAND: On Re- 
port I will repeat the question. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: Yes; 
and I will see that an answer is pre- 
pared. 


Vote agreed to. 


(23.) £130,643, to complete the sum 
for Reformatory and Industrial Schools, 
Great Britain. 


(24.) £17,142, to complete the sum 
for Broadmoor Criminal Lunatic Asy- 
lum. 


Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
he begged to call attention to the Re- 
port made by his hon. Friend sitting 
beside the Secretary to the Treasury 
with regard to criminal lunatics hitherto 
confined in county lunatic asylums, 
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and to ask that it should be taken into 
consideration, so that the matter might 
be dealt with as soon as possible. 


Vote agreed to, 
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Mr. WARTON said, he would now 
move, ‘‘That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.” It 
was now 28 minutes past 1, and he did 
not know how many Bills the Govern- 
ment were going on with after this. 
Some would, no doubt, be taken, as they 
might yet, very easily, sit for another 
hour. They had to meet at 12 o’clock 
to-day, and the Sitting would not be 
like a Wednesday Sitting, which would, 
of necessity, terminate at 6 o’clock ; but, 
looking at the amount of Business yet 
to be got through—owing to the Go- 
vernment attacks upon the House of 
Lords having thrown everything late— 
they might have to sit until very late. 
He hoped the Government would now 
agree to Progress being reported. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.” — 
(Mr. Warton.) 


Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
the remaining Votes were not such as 
would cause discussion. The next Votes 
were for the Lord Advocate and Scotch 
Criminal Proceedings, the Scotch Courts 
of Law and Justice, and the Scotch 
Prisons. There were only three Scotch 
Votes. 

Sm HENRY HOLLAND: Will the 
Government agree to report Progress 
when the Scotch Votes are disposed of ? 

Smr WILLIAM HARCOURT: Yes. 

Mr. DICK-PEDDIE said, he was 
afraid he should have to call the atten- 
tion of the Committee to one of the 
Votes. 

Mr. WARTON : If there is to be any 
dispute on the matter, we had better 
report Progress at once. 

Srk WILLIAM HARCOURT: At 
any rate, let us proceed with the Votes 
until a dispute arises. 

Mr. WARTON said, that if they took 
the first three Scotch Votes, and it ap- 
peared likely that a discussion would 
arise on the fourth, they could then 
stop. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
(25.) £40,260, to complete the sum 


for Lord Advocate and Criminal Pro- 
ceedings, Scotland. . 


(26.) £41,200, to complete the sum 
for Courts of Law and Justice, Scot- 
land. 
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(27.) £80,987, to complete the sum 
for Prisons, Scotland. 


House resumed. 
Resolutions to be reported To-morrow. 


Committee to sit again upon Monday 
next. 


PARCEL POST BILL.—[Bitt 254] 
(Mr. Fawcett, Mr. Courtney.) 

CONSIDERATION. THIRD READING. 
Order for Consideration read. 


Mr. FAWCETT: As there are no 
Amendments to this Bill, I would ask 
the House to consider it and allow it 
now to be read a third time. 

Mr. WHITLEY said, he would not 
oppose the measure; but he desired to 
point out that some persons might be 
injured by it, and they were the people 
who for years had been engaged in the 
carrying trade—those who had hitherto 
had to do with the delivery of parcels. 
He saw the difficulty of admitting the 
principle of compensation, because, as 
the right hon. Gentleman the Postmaster 
General would tell him, there was no 
monopoly; but, at the same time, the 
right hon. Gentleman would admit that 
for a private individual to compete with 
the Post Office was an absolute impos- 
sibility. A great number of those inte- 
rested in the carrying trade had com- 
municated with him (Mr. Whitley), and 
had expressed the opinion that people 
who had carried on a business for 20 or 
30 years, and had embarked large capi- 
tal in it, would be utterly ruined by the 
passage of the measure. As compensa- 
tion could not be given, he would ask 
whether it could not be arranged with 
the Railway Companies with whom the 
Postmaster General had entered into an 
agreement for the carrying of parcels at 
a certain tariff, that the same tariff 
should be allowed to the present car- 
riers? If the right hon, Gentleman 
could do anything in that direction, he 
(Mr. Whitley) was sure he would remove 
a great deal of the apprehension which 
was now felt, and rightly so, by the 
members of the trade to which he re- 
ferred. If the Postmaster General could 
see his way to exercise any influence he 
might have with the Railway Companies 
in order to induce the Companies to 
place the carriers in the same position 
as to tariff as the Post Office, it would 
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be a great relief to an important class 
of traders; and, at the same time, he 
could not help thinking it would con- 
duce to the interest of the Government. 

Mr. FAWCETT said, he was afraid 
it would be impracticable for him to 
make such a representation. He thought, 
however, that a feeling of self-interest 
would be likely to operate on the Rail- 
way Companies—as the Post Office, 
when this Bill passed, would not be 
able to prevent them from carrying par- 
cels on their own account—and would 
make them anxious to give the best 
terms they could to the private age 
carriers. The Post Office would be 
limited to the carrying of parcels up to 
7 lbs. in weight; and he believed the 
effect of the Bill would be to stimulate 
the carriage of parcels, and that very 
many more of over 7 lbs. in weight than 
were carried at present would be carried 
in the future. It seemed to him, there- 
fore, that any pleas on behalf of the 
carriers would be unnecessary. 


Bill, as amended, considered ; read the 
third time, and passed. 


and Assurance Bill. 


GOVERNMENT ANNUITIES AND ASSUR- 

ANCE BILL.—{Bux 190.] 

(Mr. Fawcett, Mr. Courtney.) 
COMMITTEE. {| Progress 8rd August. | 
Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Clause 1 (Short title and construction) 
agreed to. 

Clause 2 (Limit of grant of annui- 
ties). 

On the Motion of Mr. Fawoett, the 
following Amendments made :—In page 
1, lines 25 and 26, leave out “ through 
the medium of a savings bank;” and 
in page 2, line 1, leave out ‘‘ two,” and 
insert ‘‘ one.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed fo. 


Clause 3 (Contract for endowments 
and definition of insurance) agreed to. 


Clause 4 (Limits of insurance). 


On the Motion of Mr. Fawoerrt, the 
following Amendment made :—In page 
2, line 18, leave out ‘‘two,’’ and insert 
“one.” 


Clause, as amended, ayreed to. 


Clause 5 (Tables for annuities and in- 
surances). 
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On the Motion of Mr. Fawoert, the 
following Amendment made:—In page 
3, line 23, leave out from ‘‘ persons,” to 
“such,” in line 24, and insert “ entitled 
to insurances in force at that time.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Government Annuities 


Clause 6 (Regulations). 

Mr. W. M. TORRENS, in rising to 
move the Amendment of which he had 
given Notice, said, that he ventured to 
raise a protest against the plan of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Postmaster 
General, on behalf of those friendly 
societies which, he considered, had ren- 
dered great service not only to the work- 
ing classes themselves, but the commu- 
nity at large, by enabling the working 
classes to make insurances. The right 
hon. Gentleman’s intention, as he (Mr. 
Torrens) understood it, was to do a great 
service to the classes who at present 
were restricted, in some degree, as to 
the possibility of insurance; and he 
would, if the Committee were in a posi- 
tion to enter fully into the question, and 
would enable him to do so, state suc- 
cinctly what seemed to him to be suffi- 
cient reasons why the proposition made 
by the right hon. Gentleman in this 
clause should be regarded as fraught 
with serious danger. He objected to the 
proposal on the simple ground that, in 
the independent Companies in which the 
middle classes had to insure, measures 
were taken to enable them to guard 
against fraud; whilst the Postmaster 
General proposed that the Exchequer 
should gratify the desire of poor people 
to make money out of the lives of their 
relatives. He (Mr. Torrens) could not 
help thinking that that was not likely 
to improve the morality of the working 
classes, or conduce to their domestic 
happiness. There were honest and 
dishonest men in all classes. Even in 
the orders of society to which Mem- 
bers of the House belonged there were, 
confessedly, sometimes found individuals 
who made very grave errors in the matter 
of insurance—errors deserving of being 
stigmatized in Courts of Justice with 
very severe rebuke; and it would be 
affectation to say that because a man 
lived by wage labour he was above the 
temptation to make an insurance that 
could not be defended. The right hon. 
Gentleman proposed to do that in the 
Post Office which was never done any- 
where before—namely, to assure to the 
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amount of £25 without requiring any 
medical examination or certificate. He 
(Mr. Torrens) would ask the right hon. 
Gentleman whether he would sanction 
that system of insurance in the case of 
the upper classes? He thought that all 
of them who, in the course of their 
lives, had been moved by solicitude for 
the welfare of the working classes, and 
had identified themselves with the va- 
rious movements which had taken place 
in the interests of those people, were 
bound to have regard to that sacred 
maxim, ‘‘ Lead us not into temptation.” 
The proposal of the right hon. Gentle- 
man certainly seemed to him to be lead- 
ing into temptation people who had 
never been so tempted before. His 
right hon. Friend said—for he (Mr. 
Torrens) had argued the question with 
him in private—that because a man was 
not likely to commit a fraud in his 
own case he was not likely to do it in 
others; but he (Mr. Torrens) did not 
agree with that at all. Working men, 
like other men, had family ties and in- 
cumbrances. If they taught him to 
gamble with the lives of his children, 
they would be taking a false step, which 
they would never be able to retrace. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Post- 
master General said he was cautious in 
this matter, and would not risk the pub- 
lic purse beyond £25 in each case; but 
how did the right hon. Gentleman know 
that his successor, whoever he might be, 
would not raise the maximum to £50? 
The present Government’s proposal 
would prove simply the thin end of the 
wedge. If they taught these people to 
lose consideration for the health of their 
wives and children, they would never be 
able to go back, because when they pro- 
posed such a thing they would be told 
that they were casting aspersions on the 
character of the working classes. He 
knew it would be in vain, still he ven- 
tured to protest against this proposal, 
in the true interests of social economy. 
He wished to move the Amendment 
which stood in his name. 


and Assurance Bill. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 3, line 28, after “ state of health,”’ 
insert ‘‘and any other circumstance tending to 
affect the duration of life as certified in writing 
by a duly qualified medical practitioner resident 
in the district.”—(Mr. W. M. Torrens.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 
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Mr. FAWCETT said, he had given 
careful attention, not only to what his 
hon. Friend (Mr. W. M. Torrens) had 
urged that night, but also to what he 
had previously urged in private conver- 
sation on the subject, and everything 
which fell from the hon. Member de- 
served careful and respectful attention. 
He (Mr. Fawcett) knew the interest the 
hon. Gentleman took in the subject. 
Well, he (Mr. Fawcett) was anxious to 
bring about an assurance for small sums, 
because he believed that, in that way, 
a structure of thrift could be gradually 
raised up amongst the labouring classes 
of the country. He believed it was pos- 
sible—and those who had had experi- 
ence in connection with friendly societies 
would bear him out—with proper secu- 
rity, to dispense with the necessity for a 
medical certificate. Medical certificates, 
there could be no doubt, offered very 
serious difficulty in the way of assuring 
for small sums. It was said that they 
could get certificates for small amounts, 
and that if a certificate was worth any- 
thing at all, it ought to be as careful in 
the case of a £5 insurance as in the case 
of an insurance for £500 or £5,000. 
That might be true; but experience 
taught them that a certificate was not as 
careful for a £5 insurance as for an in- 
surance for a large amount. The Post 
Office proposed to adopt the greatest 
security against abuse, and it must be 
understood that the Post Office had no 
option as to the form in which the 
assurance business had to be carried on. 
The Post Office were merely agents for 
the carrying on of the business. The 
conditions of it had to be first of all laid 
down by the Commissioners, sanctioned 
by the Treasury, and then laid upon the 
Table of the House. What was pro- 
posed was this—that, in case of small 
amounts, the person who insured did so 
without a medical certificate; but the 
most careful inquiries would be made, 
and if the person insured died within 
six or 12 months he would get no ad- 
vantage at all, and if within one or two 
years—the period being determined by 
the National Debt Commissioners—only 
half the amount assured. If the hon. 
Member for Liverpool (Mr. Whitley) was 
in the House he would say, from the great 
experience he had had in connection with 
friendly societies in Liverpool, where 
they eB this plan, that this system 
of deferred or partial payment would 
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give security against fraud. As to the 
temptation placed in the way of the 
working classes; he (Mr. Fawcett) knew 
that fear was sometimes expressed ; but 
it seemed to him that such fears applied 
to the whole system of insurance, be- 
cause if a man wished to insure a life 
from an improper motive, he would be 
more likely to do it in such a way as to 
be sure that the moment the life ceased 
he would be entitled to full benefit, 
rather than that if the life lasted so long 
as a year and a-half he would only get 
half the amount. If the House would 
give the Post Office the opportunity of 
making this experiment, it would be 
made under the most careful conditions 
laid down by the National Debt Com- 
missioners. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL said, he could 
not agree with what had fallen from the 
Postmaster General. One of two things 
must happen. If they were going to 
insure sickly lives, they must certainly 
load those lives, or else they would not 
be doing justice to the healthy lives ; and 
how could they tell whether a life should 
be loaded, or insured at the ordinary 
premium, except on a medical inquiry ? 
The right hon. Gentleman the Post- 
master General said they expected to 
gain the object by refusing payment if 
death took place within a certain number 
of months; but how unfair that might 
be. Take the case of a postman, whose 
duty took liim out in all weathers. Sup- 
pose he insured his life in October, and 
in November he caught cold and shortly 
afterwards died, he, or his family, were 
to be refused the insurance. 

Mr. FAWCETT: Not necessarily. 
The assured will have the option of in- 
suring under a medical certificate and 
coming to full benefit at once, or 
without a medical certificate and only 
coming to full benefit after a certain 
period. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL said, the right 
hon. Gentleman suggested, however, 
that the insurance would be principally 
without a certificate. A man might say 
—‘‘T am strong and healthy; there is 
no occasion for me to go to the doctor ; 
I will insure without a certificate,” and 
soon after his insurance he might catch 
cold and die. Was there any reason 
why such a man as that should not have 
full benefit? There was no reason why 
there should not be a proper medical 
examination in everycase. It could be 
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done ata very small price; a medical 
man could be appointed in every district, 
who would give a certificate for a very 
small amount. He (Mr. Staveley Hill) 
would ask the right hon. Gentleman 
really to consider this matter again, and 
could assure him that it would be much 
better and safer if the assurance was 
allowed to all alike on a proper medical 
certificate. 

Mr. WHITLEY said, he rather 
agreed with the views of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Postmaster General. He 
(Mr. Whitley) had hadsome experiencein 
insurances of this kind, and there could 
be no doubt that the proposition of the 
right hon. Gentleman was one which was 
advocated by the Insurance Companies, 
who had to deal with these lives. In 
assuring the lives of the poor—in £25 
assurances, for instance—there was much 
greater difficulty in regard to medical 
certificate than in regard to assurances for 
larger amounts. When they came to deal 
with probably 100,000 people, it would be 
found that the proposition of the right 
hon. Gentleman was the most practicable 
one—that was to say, where a man, 
having the option of obtaining a medical 
certificate, refused to avail himself of 
that option, and chose to run the risk 
of dying before the end of six months, 
12 months, or two years, it should be 
open to him to do so. Such risk would 
prevent that temptation which had been 
referred to this evening; and it must be 
borne in mind that this plan was one 
which was adopted by those Insurance 
Companies which did a large amount of 
business amongst the poorer classes. He 
really believed that in adopting the 
proposition of the Postmaster General 
they would be adopting the principle 
recognized by the Insurance Companies ; 
and he could not help thinking that 
though medical certificates might be of 
some advantage where an insurance for 
a large amount was effected, he thought 
that where the amount assured was 
small the suggestion of the Postmaster 
General was one that would be most 
efficacious for protecting the Post Office 
from fraud, and, at the same time, be best 
for the working classes. 

Mr. WARTON said, he was very 
much impressed by the arguments of 
the hon. Member for Finsbury (Mr. W. 
M. Torrens). There was only one thing 
which the hon. Member had said with 
which he could not agree, and that was 
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his expression of the hopelessness of op- 
posing the proposition of the Postmaster 
General. In matters of this kind they 
should never abandon hope. The ques- 
tion before the Committee was a very 
serious one. When they looked at this 
clause, the eye caught the figure of £25, 
and they imagined it was a question of 
£25; but, on looking a little further 
into the matter, they saw that the subject 
was insurance, and that the £25 might 
amount to hundreds of thousands of 
pounds a-year, and it became apparent 
that the undertaking was a large one. 
It was a very serious matter; but what 
was most serious was the question of 
principle. The proposal now made was 
an encouragement to people of all classes 
to endeavour to cheat the Government; 
and they knew that there were a great 
many people who would willingly cheat 
the Government, who would not cheat 
anyone else. Some ladies thought no- 
thing of cheating the Revenue by 
smuggling lace into the country; and 
many people, without theslightest qualm, 
would bring through a few cigars with- 
out paying the duty. They must take 
people as they were. The honest man 
paid the Government all he owed, and 
paid his neighbour all he owed; but 
that was not the general sentiment. 
Amongst the lower classes especially, it 
was considered a clever thing to cheat 
the Government. He (Mr. Warton) 
gave the Postmaster General credit for 
good intentions; but he must say he 
thought his proposal most unjust. How 
did Insurance Companies live? Why, 
they had tables prepared as to the average 
risks in ordinary lives, and they insured 
people by those tables, and they got the 
pull by cutting out the unhealthy lives. 
They got their profit by taking wholly 
healthy lives on calculations based upon 
alllivesin general. How could the Go- 
vernment do as they proposed, seeing 
that if they did they would be cheating 
the healthy lives? He saw no provision 
in the Bill relating to option, and he 
protested against proceeding on the as- 
surance of what was to be done. 

An hon. Member said, the hon. and 
learned Member for Bridport (Mr. 
Warton) did not seem to be aware that 
the whole subject had been before a 
Select Committee, and that they made 
no recommendation on this point, be- 
cause there was ample evidence that the 
Post Office could protect itself. 
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Mr. WARTON said, that the Post 
Office could only protect itself by aiding 
honest people. His wish was to see the 
morality of the people protected. 


Question put, and negatived. 


On the Motion of Mr. Fawcert, the 
following Amendments made :—In page 
3, line 42, after ‘‘ Act,’’ insert— 


‘*Or otherwise for regulating the mode of 
payment of such annuities or insurances, or of 
any annuities granted under any Acts repealed 
by ‘ The Government Annuities Act, 1853,’ and 
for regulating the receipts to be given for the 
same ; ” 


Government Annuities 


Page 4, line 3, at end, insert as a sepa- 
rate paragraph— 

‘*(e.) For enabling a person to whom an in- 
surance is granted to nominate a person to whom 
the money due under such insurance, not ex- 
ceeding fifty pounds, is to be paid on the death 
of such person, and for the discharge to be 
given for such money; and.” 


Line 5, after ‘‘for,’”’ insert— 


‘*The making of contracts, the making of 
payments to obtain Savings Bank Annuities 
and Insurances out of the deposits in a Savings 


Bank,”’ 


Line 6, after “ behalf and,’’ insert ‘‘ the 
contracts and payments so made ;” and, 
in line 13, at end of Clause, insert— 


‘* Regulations may be made, in pursuance of 
the said section sixteen of ‘The Government 
Annuities Act, 1864,’ as amended by this Act, 
by the National Debt Commissioners, with the 
approval of the Treasury, so far as regards any 
annuities and insurances granted by such Com- 
missioners either directly or through any paro- 
chial or other securities.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 7 (Application of Saving Banks 
Acts). 


On the Motion of Mr. Fawcett, the 
following Amendments made :—In page 
4, line 24, leave out ‘‘ obtaining,” and 
insert ‘‘the immediate purchase of ;” 
and, in line 34, leave out from “‘ and,” 
to ‘‘ unlawful,” in line 37, and insert— 

‘* And it shall be lawful to credit the account 
of a depositor with any such deposit or sum: 
Provided, That if, after such deposit or sum 
has been credited, the aggregate sum standing 
to the credit of a depositor exceeds the maximum 
amount which otherwise is allowed to be de- 
posited in a savings bank, either in any one 
savings bank year or in the aggregate, such 
excess shall bear no interest, but shall be forth- 
with applied to the purpose for which it was 
deposited, or paid over to the depositor.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 8 (Trust and joint account). 
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On the Motion of Mr. Fawcert, the 
following Amendments made :—In page 
4, line 42, after ‘‘ insurance,” insert— 

« (Except such trusts as are from time to time 

recognised by law in relation to deposits in 
savings banks, and except such trusts as are 
provided for by section ten of ‘The Married 
‘Women’s Property Act, 1870,’ or any enact- 
ment now or hereafter to be passed relating to 
the property of married women) ;” 
Page 5, line 2, after ‘‘ receivable by,” 
insert ‘‘the National Debt Commis- 
sioners or;’’ line 14, before ‘‘as,’’ in- 
sert ‘‘ persons ;”’ and, in line 17, leave 
out ‘‘ the,” and insert ‘‘ any.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 9 (Insane or incapacitated 
grantee); Clause 10 (Amendment of 
27 & 28 Vic. c. 43, ss. 8 & 11, as to sur- 
render of policy or assignment of policy 
after payment of five years premium) ; 
Clause 11 (Forfeiture by person holding 
annuity or insurance exceeding the 
maximum or making false declaration) ; 
and Clause 12 (Penalty for receiving 
annuity or insurance in fraud of the 
Commissioners) severally agreed to. 


Clause 13 (Application and invest- 
ment of sums paid for savings bank 
annuities or insurances), postponed. 


Clause 14 (Definitions) agreed to. 


Clause 15 (Repeal of Acts and 
savings). 

On the Motion. of Mr. Fawcert, the 
following Amendments made :—In page 
8, line 25, insert as a new paragraph— 

“The regulations in force under any enact- 
ment repealed by this Act shall continue in 
force until revoked or superseded by regulations 
made in pursuance of section sixteen of ‘The 


Government Investments Act, 1864,’ as amended 
by this Act.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed fo. 


On the Motion of Mr. Fawcerr, the 
following New Clause agreed to, and 
added to the Bill, after Clause 15 :— 


(Extension of Acts to Channel Islands and Isle 
of Man.) 

“¢The Government Annuities, 1853,’ ‘ The 
Government Annuities, 1864,’ and this Act 
shall extend to the Channel Islands and the 
Isle of Man, and the Royal Courts of the 
Channel Islands shall register. the same accord- 
ingly.” 

Preamble. 


On the Motion of Mr. Fawcert, the 
following Amendment made :—lIn page 
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1, line 7, leave out ‘‘when granted 
through the medium of savings banks.”’ 


Preamble, as amended, agreed to. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Monday next. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING (MERCANTILE 


MARINE FUND) [PAYMENTS ‘TO 
FUND, &c.]. 
COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


Mr. WHITLEY said, there was one 
point in connection with this subject 
that he wished to call attention to, and 
he took that opportunity of doing so 
because the Under Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, a few nights ago, 
had unintentionally led him astray by 
saying that the Bill connected with 
this subject provided for appeal from 
decisions in the case of casualties at sea, 
which appeal, at present, did not exist. 
The <a appeal was in the case of 
masters, whose certificates had been can- 
celled; there was no appeal for the 
owners of ships. Now, his hon. Friend, 
as he (Mr. Whitley) had before re- 
marked, had certainly stated that that 
would be provided for in the Bill; but, 
on examining it, he found it contained 
no such provision. Then he had to ask 
the attention of the House and Her 
Majesty’s Government to the fact that 
the Bill proposed to charge the Mercan- 
tile Marine Fund with the costs of sur- 
veys in connection with the Boiler Ex- 
plosions Act of this Session. But he 
wished to point out that that Act had 
no connection whatever with the Mer- 
cantile Marine Fund, which was made 
up chiefly from the subscriptions of 
sailors. It certainly, at first sight, 
seemed a strange thing to charge the 
Fund with the surveys of steam boilers, 
because, in the Explosions Act referred 
to, explosions of boilers at sea were 
expressly excluded ; and, therefore, it 
seemed to him unintelligible to say that 
the Mercantile Marine Fund should be 
charged with the expenses of surveys 
in connection with the Boiler Explo- 
sions Act recently passed. He thought, 
therefore, that some good reason should 
be given why accidents connected with 
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the explosions of boilers on land were 
charged to the Mercantile Marine Fund. 
The proposition that £75,000, at pre- 
sent collectable from sailors, should 
not be charged hereafter, would be 
very gratifying and a great advantage 
to the mercantile community. There 
was no doubt these charges were a very 
serious tax on seamen; but when he 
looked at the Bill he found that this 
remission was not carried out by it; 
because it was left for the Board of 
Trade to decide. He thought that was 
not quite fair, and that in the Memo- 
randum explaining that this £75,000 
would be remitted, it ought to be dis- 
tinctly stated that the Mercantile Marine 
Fund should be absolved from paying 
thisamount of money every year. Accord- 
ing to the Bill, it would be in the power 
of the Board of Trade, if they thought 
fit, to remit these fees, and he was aware 
that the objects of the Bill had been 
arranged between the Treasury and the 
Board of Trade; but he thought it un- 
fair at the end of a Session to introduce 
a Bill which, on the face of it, by this 
Memorandum, purported to relieve the 
shipping community of £75,000 a-year, 
but then provided that the Board of 
Trade might refuse to remit the fees. 
He should like to have a definite ex- 
pression of opinion upon this, and a 
distinct assurance that, if the Bill passed, 
the £75,000 a-year, now levied on sea- 
men, should really be remitted. If he 
could get that assurance from the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, or any 
other Member of the Government, he 
should be relieved of much of his diffi- 
culty with regard to the Bill. 

Mr. J. HOLMS said, it was intended 
that the £75,000 should be remitted; 
but he thought it was rather late to 
enter upon a discussion of the Bill at 
that hour of the night. It was only 
proposed, when the Bill came on, that 
the Speaker should leave the Chair, and 
Progress be reported. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Matrer considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 


Resolved, That it is expedient to authorise the 
payment, out of moneys to be a by Par- 
liament, of an annual sum of £40,000 to the 
Mercantile Marine Fund; and of authorisin 
the repayment, out of moneys to be provid 
by Parliament, of charges paid out of rates in 
respect of costs incurred in prosecutions for 
offences committed at sea, and of expenses 
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connected therewith, which may become pay- 
able under the provisions of any Act of the 
present Session to amend the Law with respect 
to the charges on and payments to the Mercan- 
tile Marine Fund, and to expenses of prosecu- 
tions for offences committed at sea. 


Resolution to be reported Zo-morrow. 


ALLOTMENTS (re-committed) BILL. 


(Mr. Jesse Collings, Mr. Burt, Mr. Brand, 
Mr. Bryce.) 
[BILL 227.] COMMITTEE. 


[ Progress 3rd August. | 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 5 (Power to let lands incon- 
veniently situated). 

On the Motion of Mr. Hiszerr, the 
following Amendment made:—In page 
2, line 32, leave out ‘‘ the,” and insert 
“any.” 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 6 (Saving old rights). 

On the Motion of Mr. Hrssert, the 
following Amendments made :—In page 
2, line 37, after “‘nor,”’ insert ‘‘ section 
twelve of;”’ line 40, leave out from 
“operation,” to “but,” in line 42; 

age 3, line 4, leave out ‘‘such,” and 
insert ‘‘ the; ” line 4, leave out “ a poor 

erson,”’ and insert ‘‘poor persons ;” 
ine 9, after ‘‘ if,” insert ‘‘ they had been 
legally settled in the parish and;” and 
in line 9, after ‘‘ and,’’ insert ‘‘ section 
twelve of.”’ 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 7 (Preference to cottagers 
living in parishes where the lands are 
situate). 


On the Motion of Mr. Hrszert, the 
following Amendment made :—In page 
8, line 14, leave out ‘‘cottagers and 
labourers,’’ and insert ‘‘ poor.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 8 (Where lands are held partly 
for the benefit of the poor) agreed to. 


Clause 9 (Charity Commissioners to 
settle rules in certain cases). 
‘ Qn the Motion of Mr. Hissert, the 
following Amendments made :—In page 
3, line 27, leave out from beginning of 
Clause to “‘ as,” in line 34, and insert— 
‘‘The trustees or the majority of them may 


from time to time make and, when made, revoke 
and vary such rules ; ”’ 
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Line 35, leave out ‘“such;’ line 35, 
after “allotments,” insert ‘‘ under this 
Act;’’ line 36, leave out from “for ”’ to 
‘‘ preventing,” in line 39; line 41, leave 
out “and regulations ;” page 4, line 1, 
leave out ‘‘and regulations when so 
settled and approved,” and insert ‘“ as 
are for the time being in force under 
this section ;’’ and in line 2, at end of 
Clause, add— 


“ Provided that— 

(a.) A copy of all rules made under this 
section shall be sent to the Charity Com- 
missioners as soon as may be after they 
are made, and the Charity Commissioners 
may, if they think fit, by order disallow 
any rules made under this section, and 
upon such disallowance the same shall 
be void ; 

(b.) Such public notice as is provided by 
the Schedule to this Act shall be given 
of all rules in force under this section, 
and a copy thereof shall be at all times 
given gratis to any cottager or labourer 
demanding the same; 

(c.) Any four cottagers or labourers, or any 
of the trustees, if aggrieved by any such 
rules, whether in respect of anything 
contained therein, or of any omission 
therefrom, or if aggrieved by the want 
of any rules, may complain to the Charity 
Commissioners, and the Charity Com- 
missioners, if they think such complaint 
is well grounded, may make such order 
as appears to them necessary to remedy 
the complaint. Any such order may 
rescind or alter any such rules, and may 
make any rules for the purposes of this 
section, and such rules shall be duly 
observed by all persons and corporations 
whatsoever.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 10 (In case of neglect of 
trustees to publish notice). 


On the Motion of Mr. Hiszerr, the 
following Amendments made :—In page 
4, line 4, leave out ‘ appropriation,” 
and insert ‘setting apart;” line 7, 
leave out ‘‘ a portion,” and insert, “‘ any 
allotment out ;”’ line 12, leave out from 
“shall,” to the end of the Clause, and 
insert— 


“ Cause a complaint of such omission, neglect, 
or refusal to be, without charge to the appli- 
cant, sent to the Charity Commissioners, who 
shall inquire into the complaint, and the said 
Commissioners if satisfied that such omission, 
neglect, or refusal exists, and requires to be 
remedied, may send a certificate to that effect to 
the county court judge, who shall issue his order 
for remedying in manner specified in the certi- 
ficate, such omission, neglect, or refusal, and 
such order may be enforced in like manner as 
an order made by such judge in the exercise of 
the jurisdiction conferred on the court by ‘The 
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Charitable Trusts Act, 1853,’ and the Acts 
amending the same.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 11 (Certificate of Charity Com- 
missioners sufficient defence for trustees). 


On the Motion of Mr. Hiszekt, the fol- 
lowing Amendments made:—lIn page 4, 
line 21, leave out from ‘‘ not,’’ to “ or,’”’ 
in line 22, and insert ‘‘ giving such 
public notice or proceeding for such set- 
ting apart of land as is required by this 
Act;”’ and in line 24, leave out from 
“any,” to the end of the Clause, and 
insert-— 

‘““Complaint of any omission, neglect, or 
refusal on the part of the trustee to give 
public notice or proceed for the setting apart of 
land or otherwise comply with the provisions of 
this Act, or to any action or suit in respect 
of such omission, neglect, or refusal.” 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause, as amended, stand 
part of the Bill.” 


Ms. WARTON moved to report Pro- 
gress, on the ground that the Committee 
were going too fast. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That 
the Chairman do report Progress, and 
ask leave to sit again,’’—(/r. Warton,) 
—put, and negatived. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Clause 12 (Arrears of rent, and in case 
of refusal of tenant to quit). 


On the Motion of Mr. Hisserr, the 
following Amendments made :—In page 
4, line 29, leave out ‘‘ arrears of ;”’ line 
34, after ‘‘ same,’’ insert— 

“And sections one hundred and ten, and 
one hundred and eleven of ‘ The Inclosure Act, 
1845,’ shall apply as if they were herein 
enacted, and;”’ 


line 35, after “of,” insert “local;” and 
in line 35, leave out ‘‘ Acts,’’ and insert 
“ sections.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Mr. HIBBERT moved the insertion of 
the following Clause after Clause 12 :— 


(Letting of allotments.) 

‘With respect to the letting of allotments in 
any field or portion of land set apart for the 
purposes of this Act, the following provisions 
shall have effect :— 

(1.) Public notice of the intention to let 
the same shall be given in manner di- 
rected in the Schedule to this Act; 
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(2.} Every allotment shall be let free of ‘all 
charges (that is to say): tithe, tithe rent- 
charge, rates, taxes, and outgoi what- 
soever, and shall be let at such rent as 
land of the same quality is usually let 
for in the same parish, with such addition 
as is necessary to satisfy the said charges, 
and, in this section, the expression ‘ out- 
goings,’ includes the expense of gettin 

ssession, and allotting, dividing, a 
encing the field or portion of land set 
apart and collecting the rents, and any 
sum payable for such draining of the 
allotments and means of approach to the 
allotments as may be necessary ; 

(3.) The trustees shall, for the purposes of 
all rates, taxes, tithes, and tithe rent- 
charge be deemed to be the occupiers of 
the allotments ; 

(4.) One person shall not hold any allot- 
ment or allotments exceeding one acre ; 
(5.) No building whatever shall be erected 
for or used as a dwelling or workshop on 
any part of any allotment, and if any 
building is so erected or used, the trus- 
tees shall forthwith pull down the same 
and sell and dispose of the materials 
thereof, and the proceeds of the sale shall 
be applicable in like manner as the rent 

of the allotment ; 

(6.) Ifat any time the trustees are unable 
to let any allotment or any portion 
thereof, they may let the same or such 
portion thereof as may be unlet, to any 
person whatever at the best annual rent 
which can be obtained for the same, 
without any premium or fine, and on suck. 
terms as may enable them to resume pos- 
session thereof within a period not ex- 
ceeding twelve months if it should at any 

time be required to be let for allotments ; 
but such letting shall not be deemed to 
exonerate the trustees from giving public 
notice under the foregoing provisions of 
this section.’ 


Motion agreed to; Clause inserted ac- 
cordingly. 


Mr. HIBBERT moved the insertion of 
the following Clause, to follow the pre- 
ceding Clause :— 


(Provision for allotments in scheme of Charity 
Commissioners.) 

“Where a scheme is made by the Charity 
Commissioners after the passing of this Act in 
relation to any charity, and part of the endow. 
ment of such charity consists of land other than 
buildings and the appurtenances of buildings, 
the Charity Commissioners shall insert in such 
scheme a provision authorising the trustees of 
the charity to set apart portions of the said 
lands for allotments, and the same may be set 
apart and let as allotments in like manner as is 
directed by this Act.”’ 


Motion agreed to; Clause inserted ac- 
cordingly. 


Mr. HIBBERT moved the following 
Schedule :— 
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Schedule. 
(Regulations as to public Notices and Lettings.) 

1, Public notice, for the p of this 
Act, shall be given by fixing the notice on the 
doors of the church of the parish in which the 
land referred to in the notice is situate, and if 
there is no church, then on some public build- 
ing or conspicuous place therein. 

“2. Public notice of the setting apart under 
this Act of a field or portion of land shall be 
given in the month of February, or such other 
month as the trustees may fix, and the first 
notice shall be given in the said month next 
after the passing of this Act, and if not so given 
shall be given as soon as may be afterwards, at 
such time as may be fixed by the trustees, or in 
case of their default, by the county court judge 
for the district in which the land is situate, or 
by the Charity Commissioners. 


(Letting.) 

‘*3. The public notice of the intention to let 
an allotment out of land when set apart, shall 
specify the amount of land to be let, and the 
rent per acre or rod to be paid, and the place 
and time at which applications are to be made, 
and shall be given annually in the month of 
June, or in such other month as may be fixed 
by, or in pursuance of, rules under this Act: 
Provided, That, in any year in which there will 
be.no allotment vacant out of land already set 
apart, it shall not be necessary to give such 
notice. 

‘4. The first public notice of the intention 
to let an allotment shall be given in the month 
of June next after the trustees obtain posses- 
sion of the allotment, or at such other time not 
more than one month later, as may be fixed by 
or in pursuance of rules under this Act; and, 
if not so given, shall be given at such time as 
may be fixed by the county court judge for the 
district in which the land is situate, or by the 
Charity Commissioners. 

‘*5, The time for applications for allotments 
out of land when already set apart shall be 
the month of August, or such other month as 
may be fixed by or in pursuance of rules under 
this Act. 

‘6. The allotments shall be let to persons in 
the order in which they apply, or in accordance 
with such other order as may be provided by 
rules under this Act, so that there shall be no 
undue preference shown as regards the persons 
to whom they are let. 

‘7, Each allotment shall be let ona yearly 
tenancy beginning at Michaelmas Day, or at 
such other day as may be fixed by or in pur- 
suance of rules under this Act.” 


Motion agreed to. 
House resumed. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Jonday next. 


INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION (IRE- 
LAND) BILL [Lords]—[Bu 258.] 
(Mr. Attorney General for Ireland.) 
COMMITTEE. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


{COMMONS} 
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Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W.M. Jonnson) moved 
the following Clause :— 

(Prohibition in anticipation of income.) 

‘* Tt shall not be lawful for the Board to anti- 
cipate in one year the income of any future 
year; but this enactment shall not prevent the 
hiring of any office, the assignment of salary of 
any officer, the grant of exhibitions, or any 
other like act in one year which involves a 
periodical payment not only in the said year, 
but in future years.” 

Motion agreed to; Clause inserted ac- 
cordingly. 


House resumed. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Monday next. 


CRUELTY TO ANIMALS BILL. 
(Mr. Anderson, Mr. Samuel Morley, Mr. Jacob 
Bright, Mr. Passmore Edwards, Mr. 
Buchanan.) 


[BILL 206.] SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. WARTON said, that he under- 
stood the right hon. Gentleman the 
Prime Minister had said that no Bills 
but Government Bills would be taken at 
the Saturday Sitting. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he was afraid 
the Government could not allow the 
second reading of this Bill to be taken 
to-morrow. 

Mr. ANDERSON protested against 
the Government pledging the House not 
to take certain Business on any par- 
ticular day. It had never been the 
practice to prevent a private Member 
putting down his Bill for any day on 
which the House sat. It was quite an 
innovation on the part of the Govern- 
ment to say—‘‘ We won’t allow a Bill to 
be put down on any particular day.” 
It was a mean and selfish thing on the 
part of the Government to say—‘‘ We 
will put down our Bills for this day, but 
won’t allow private Members to do so.” 
He would remind the Government that 
three weeks ago, when they attempted 
to control the House in this way, the 
House declined to be controlled, and the 
Government got a well-deserved defeat. 
This was an innovation which the House 
ought not to tolerate, and, he hoped, 
would not tolerate. It was undoubtedly 
in the discretion of the House itself 
whether a Bill should be put down on 
any particular day. He wished to point 
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out that the Bill now in question was in 
a peculiar position on account of blocks. 
One of the hon. Members who had 
blocked the Bill had gone off to Ireland 
to amuse himself; and the consequence 
was that an hon. Member, who was no 
longer present taking any part in the 
proceedings of the House, but was 500 
miles away, still continued to dominate 
the proceedings, just as if he were pre- 
sent. That was a most improper state 
of things. It was an abuse of the Half- 
past 12 o’clock Rule, and one which the 
House ought not to permit at all. He 
hoped the Government would not, at any 
rate, raise any objection to the Bill being 
put down for to-morrow. If, when the 
Order was called to-morrow, the Govern- 
ment or the House did not choose to 
go on with it, the responsibility was 
theirs, and he could not complain. He 
did most distinctly protest against the 
Government preventing him putting the 
Bill down for to-morrow. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be read a second time 
To-morrow.” —( Mr. Anderson.) 


Mr. WARTON moved that the Bill 
be put down for second reading on 
Monday. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘‘ To-morrow,” in order to 
insert the words ‘‘upon Monday next,” 
—(Mr. Warton,)—instead thereof. 

Question put, ‘‘That the word ‘ To- 
morrow ’ stand part of the Question.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 20; Noes 
27: Majority 7.—(Div. List, No. 315.) 


Words inserted. 


Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 


Bill to be read a second time upon 
Monday next. 


PUBLIC WORKS LOANS | ADVANCES, &c. | 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


(1.) Resolved, That it is expedient to authorise 
advances, out of the Consolidated Fund of the 
United Kingdom, or out of moneys in the hands 
of the National Debt Commissioners, held on 
account of Savings Banks, of any sum or sums 
of money. not exceeding £3,000,000, in the 
whole, to enable the Public Works Loan Com- 
missioners, and not exceeding £1,200,000, in 
the whole, to enable the Commissioners of 
Public Works in Ireland, to make advances in 
promotion of Public Works. 
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(2.) Resolved, That it is expedient to authorise 
further advances, out of the Consolidated Fund 
of the United Kingdom, of any sum or sums of 
money, not exceeding £4,000,000, in the whole, 
to enable the Land Commission in Ireland to 
make advances, or for the purchase of estates, 
in pursuance of “The Land Law (Ireland) Act, 
1881.” 

(3.) Resolved, That the Commissioners for the 
Reduction of the National Debt be authorised 
to advance, with the consent of the Commis- 
sioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury, to the Irish 
Land Commissioners the sum of £2,600,000, for 
the purposes of any Act of the present Session 
to make provision respecting certain arrears of 
rent in Ireland; and that it is expedient to 
authorise the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s 
Treasury to guarantee the repayment to the 
said Commissioners for the uction of the 
National Debt of any moneys so advanced. 

(4.) Resolved, That it is expedient to empower 
the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury 
to postpone, on such conditions as may be 
agreed upon, the payment of Annuities due to 
the Public Works Loan Commissioners by the 
Pulteney Harbour Trustees in respect of a loan 
made by the said Commissioners for the Pulteney 
Town Harbour in Wick Bay. 

(5.) Resolved, That it is expedient to amend 
“The Public Works Loans Act, 1875,’’ ‘‘ The 
Public Works Loans (Ireland) Act, 1877,” and 
“The General Pier and Harbour Act, 1861.” 


Resolutions to be reported To-morrow. 


REVENUE, FRIENDLY SOCIETIES, AND NA- 
TIONAL DEBT [ STAMP DUTY, PAYMENTS, 
AND ADVANCES }. 

Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

(1.) Resolved, That it is expedient to authorise 
the imposition of a Stamp Duty on any grants 
or contract for payment of a Superannuation 
Annuity of the following amount :— 

For every full sum of £5, and also for 
every fraction less than £5, or over 
and above £6, or a multiple of £5 of 
the annuity . : . 6d, 


(2.) Resolved, That it is expedient to authorise 
the payment, out of moneys to be provided by 
Parliament, of compensation to certain officers 
for loss of fees, and the payment, by the crea- 
tion of Terminable Annuities charged on the 
Consolidated Fund, of any deficiency in the 
sums due from the Commissioners for the Re- 
duction of the National Debt to Friendly So- 
cieties. 

(3.) Resolved, That it is expedient to authorise 
the Commissioners for the Reduction of the 
National Debt to advance, out of moneys in 
their hands on account of Savings Banks, any 
capital sum to be paid to the Treasury in pur- 
suance of “The Prison (Officers Superannua- 
tion) Act, 1878,” and to authorise the repayment 
to the National Debt Commissioners of such 
advances, either by Terminable Annuities to be 
paid out of moneys to be provided by Parlia- 
ment, or immediately out of the Consolidated 
Fund of the United Kingdom. 

(4.) Resolved, That it is expedient to authorise 
the National Debt Commissioners to lend, out 
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of moneys in their hands on account of Trustee 
and Post Office Savings Banks, sums payable 
by the Treasury to the Ecclesiastical.Commis- 
sioners for England, and the repayment of such 
loans by the creation of Terminable Annuities 
charged upon the Consolidated Fund of the 
United Kingdom. 

(65.) Resolved, That it is expedient to authorise 
the payment, out of the Consolidated Fund to 
the Duchy of Lancaster, of a sum of £15,000, 
in respect of escheats, fines, and recognisances 
within certain liberties of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster, which sum may become payable under 
the provisions of any Act of the present Session 
for amending the Laws relating to Revenue, 
Friendly Societies, and National Debt. 


Resolutions to be reported To-morrow. 


MOTIONS. 


—a.0 a> 


EXPIRING LAWS CONTINUANCE BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Hersert Guapstone, Bill 
to continue various Expiring Laws, ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Hersert Guapstone and 
Mr. Courtney. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 266. ] 


CORRUPT PRACTICES (SUSPENSION OF 
ELECTIONS) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Arrorney GENERAL, Bill 
to suspend for a limited period, on account of 
Corrupt Practices, the holding of an Election 
of a Member or Members to serve in Parliament 
for certain Cities and Boroughs, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Arrorney GENERAL and 
Secretary Sir Writ1am Harcovrr. 

Billpresented,and read the first time. [ Bill 265.] 


House adjourned at Three o’clock 
till To-morrow. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Saturday, 5th August, 1882. 





The House met at Twelve of the 
clock. 


MINUTES. ]—Surriy—considered in Committee 
—Resolutions [August 4] reported. 

Pustic Brits — Resolution in Committee—Go- 
vernment Annuities and Insurance [Annui- 
ties, &c.]*. 

Resolution [August 4] reported—Ordered—First 
Reading—Public Works Loans * [269]. 

Onnaro — First Reading — Prison Charities * 

Second Reading—Corrupt Practices (Suspension 
of Elections) [265]; Pensions Commuta- 
tion [252]; Supreme Court of Judicature 

pet [250]; Royal Irish Constabulary 


{COMMONS} 
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Select Committee—Union Officers’ Superannua- 
tion (Ireland) [75], nominated. 

Committee—Report—Entail (Scotland) [248]; 
Lunacy Regulation Amendment [230]. 

Committee—Report—Third Reading—Isle of Man 
(Officers) * [238], and passed. 

Committee — Report — Considered as amended — 
Third Reading — Turnpike Roads (South 
Wales) [101], and passed. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—aQo — 
TURNPIKE ROADS (SOUTH WALES) 
BILL.—[Buz 101.} 
(Mr. Dodson, Mr. Hibbert.) 
THIRD READING. | ADJOURNED DEBATE. | 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate. on Amendment proposed to 
Question [1st May], ‘That the Bill be 
now read the third time.” - 

And which Amendment was, to leave 
out the words ‘‘now read the third 
time,” and add the word ‘“ re-com- 
mitted,” instead thereof.—(Sir Henry 
Hussey Vivian.) 

Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” 


Debate resumed. 
Question put, and negatived. 
Word added. 


Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 

Bill considered in Committee, and re- 
ported ; as amended, considered ; read the 
third time, and passed. 


ENTAIL (SCOTLAND) BILL 
[Zords.|—[Brix 248.] 
(The Lord Advocate.) 
COMMITTEE. {ADJOURNED DEBATE. | 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [2nd August], 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


Question again proposed. 
Debate resumed. 


Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, this 
was a small outcome of the large pro- 
mises made by the Liberal Party and 
Her Majesty’s Government with reference 
to Land Law Reform in Great Britain. 
But no one could have sat many hours 
in this Parliament without having a 
very lively sense of the hindrances 
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which Her Majesty’s Government had 
encountered in their efforts; and he 
would be the last to say that there had 
been any neglect on the part of the 
Government in this matter of Land 
Law Reform. He could not, however, 
but call attention, in presence of this 
very tiny measure, to what really was 
the promise of the Prime Minister in 
Scotland with reference to the Law of 
Entail and Settlement. The Prime 
Minister said— 

“Not only to liberate agriculture, gentle- 
men, but upon other, I will say upon what I 
think still higher grounds, I am for doing away 
with this Law of Settlement and Entail.’’ 
Well, he (Mr. Arnold) was himself 
heartily for doing away with the Law of 
Entail and Settlement ; and he should not 
be either impartial or just if, after hav- 
ing made some slight effort against the 
Settled Land Bill, he did not say a word 
in reference to a measure which was of 
precisely similar and equally limited 
scope. The great and obvious disad- 
vantage of the results of the present 
Session, in which the mainspring of 
public opinion was turned away from 
great questions of reform, was, that in- 
asmuch as the Prime Minister and his 
Colleagues were unable to apply the 
mainspring of public opinion in this di- 
rection, the result was that a compara- 
tively trumpery measure of this sort 
was brought forward, which did some- 
thing, he admitted, to attenuate the 
practice of entail, but which, so far from 
abolishing entail, he believed, tended to 
confirm and extend its evils. Now. he 
would mention three figures which he 
thought it extremely important for the 
people of Scotland and the people of 
Great Britain to bear in mind. He 
asserted, without fear of contradiction, 
that in Scotland there were 12 per- 
sons who owned 4,500,000 of the 
acreage of the soil of that country; 53 
Peers in Scotland, all of them possibly, 
and some of them actually, Members of 
the Upper House of Parliament, who 
owned two-fifths of the whole area of 
Scotland; and 330 persons in Scotland 
who held and owned two-thirds of the 
whole extent of that country. Most of 
that land, if not the entire of it, was 
held under the bondage of entail and 
settlement. He hoped the Scotch people 
would be moved continually to rebel 
against that bondage. He hoped they 
would in no measure or way be content 
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with this trifling measure of reform 
which the Government had offered to 
them. With all his heart he desired 
that they should press forward against 
the continuance of an evil which this 
Bill did something to palliate, but which 
he hoped would, at no distant time, be 
completely eradicated from the land 
system of the country. 

Mr. ARTHUR ELLIOT, while agree- 
ing with his hon. Friend that this was a 
small Bill, thought Scotch Members 
must be very grateful to the noble Earl 
in the other House (the Earl of Rose- 
bery), and those who had charge of the 
Bill in this House, that they had 
brought it forward, because, so far as it 
went, it was a satisfactory measure. But 
he should like to point out that there 
were one or two things in the Bill, never- 
theless, which he would desire to see 
amended. The Bill proceeded on the 
principle that great complications had 
occurred, great limitations existed to the 
right of an owner in possession in deal- 
ing with hisland, and it endeavoured to 
loosen the restrictions by which these 
owners were bound. So far good. But 
it provided most elaborate means by 
which owners might escape from those 
trammels. Now, that was perfectly 
right in respect of the difficulties which 
had been created by past deeds ; but, for 
his part, he thought it far better and 
simpler for the future to prevent all those 
elaborate knots and difficult entangle- 
ments rather than simply to facilitate 
escape from such knots as had been pre- 
viously tied. All these applications to 
the Court enabled an owner to get 
greater freedom in dealing with his land 
by means of an application to the Court. 
He required to apply to the Court. Al- 
most: nothing could be done without it. 
That was very well as regarded the past, 
and quite right and proper, because 
vested rights and expectations had 
accrued, and it was impossible to do 
justice to all the parties without an ap- 
plication to the Court to arrange the 
different interests. But as regarded the 
future, that was not so; and he ven- 
tured to say it would have been far 
simpler to designate on the face of the 
Bill what might be done, so as to con- 
stitute a fair disentail, and thus enable 
the parties to deal with the matter for 
themselves without an application to the 
Court. As regarded the great measure 
which had passed through the other 
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House this Session, the powers given to 
a life tenant under that Act—Lord 
Cairns’ Act—might, to a very great ex- 
tent, be exercised without any applica- 
tion to the Court at all, and he very 
much preferred that system of dealing 
with land. There were one or two other 
points which he would deal with in Com- 
mittee, his object being to make the 
operation of the Bill more thorough, 
and to prevent its being evaded. 


Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Clause 1 (Short title) agreed to. 


Clause 2 (Definitions). 

Mr. ARTHUR ELLIOT moved, in 
page I, line 12, after ‘‘ Act,” insert— 

“ The expression ‘ heir of entail in possession ’ 
shall include any person in lawful possession of 
any land or estate, either directly or through 
trustees for his behoof, by virtue of any deed of 
trust intended to regulate the succession of such 
person, or to limit, restrict, or abridge his pos- 
session of such land or estate in favour of any 
future heir, so that such person is in substance, 
though not in name, the heir in possession of 
an entailed estate.” 


The object of the Amendment was simply 
to prevent the Act from being evaded by 
the creation of deeds of trust. He was 
informed that avery considerable number 
of estates in Scotland were settled by 
means of deeds of trust; and it was in 
order that an estate so settled, where the 
owner under such an instrument was, in 
fact and substance, nothing more nor 
less than heir in tail, should not escape 
the operation of the Act. He was afraid 
that an Amendment dealing with Scotch 
law could not be rendered easily intel- 
ligible ; but in this instance he had taken 
his form of expression in defining “ heir 
of entail in possession ” from Section 19 
of the Bill as introduced into ‘‘ another 
place” by the Earl of Rosebery. In 
the marginal note the clause was de- 
scribed in this way—‘‘ Act to be made 
to apply to all entails and not to be evaded 
by trusts ;”” but for some reason or other 
that clause had disappeared from the 
Bill. His object now was the same 
which the Bill had when originally in- 
troduced, and he desired to reinstate the 
substance of that clause by altering and 
widening the definition of the expression 
“heir of entail in possession.” The 
words— 


Mr Arthur Elliot 
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‘*So that such person is in substance, though 
not in name, the heir in possession of an entailed 
” 


might seem somewhat vague ; but he had 
the authority of those who drew up the 
original Bill for making use of them. 
He had taken the definition verbatim 
from the Bill as introduced in the other 
House, and he trusted that the Lord 
Advocate would see his way to accept 
the Amendment. His only object was 
to make the Bill more effective and far- 
reaching, and to provide that it should 
not be evaded by the creation of deeds 
of trust. 


Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” ; 


Toe LORD ADVOOATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrovur) said, he should have been ex- 
ceedingly glad if the Government could 
have felt that it was within their power 
to accept this Amendment ; and the best 
evidence of their desire in that direction 
was that in the Bill, as originally framed, 
they had introduced Clause 19, to which 
his hon. and learned Friend had re- 
ferred. They had been very desirous, 
in framing the Bill, that not only those 
instruments which were technically en- 
tails should be struck at, but also instru- 
ments in any other form under which 
the evils might arise which they sought 
to make impossible in the case of strict 
entails. But it was pointed out in the 
course of the consideration of Clause 19 
that it was somewhat vague—in fact, 
too vague to form a useful guide to the 
conveyancing profession. It was felt that 
it would put upon the Court in each par- 
ticular case to say whether a particular 
instrument was or was not in substance, 
though not in form, an entail, and whe- 
ther the rights of the heir were in sub- 
stance, though not in form, the rights of 
an heir of entail. Now, he apprehended 
that in any Conveyancing Act it was 
essential there should be distinct defini- 
tions and clear directions given to those 
concerned in the preparation of the in- 
struments with which the Act dealt. As 
the result of very careful -considera- 
tion, and with every desire to keep the 
clause in the Bill, the Government felt 
they could not support it by such argu- 
ments as would be likely to commend 
themselves in either House of Parlia- 
ment, or make the clause of real and 
practical value. On that ground it had 
beenomitted, and—if he might venture 
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to say so—he thought the dangers which 
would have attended the original clause 
would present themselves in an ag- 
gravated form under the Amendment 
which his hon. and learned Friend pro- 
posed, and for this reason—by Clause 19, 
the Government had intended to strike 
at evasions. What his hon. and learned 
Friend proposed was to make all persons 
holding under instruments of the kind 
described heirs of entail for the purposes 
of this Act. Now, that would not pre- 
vent the making of such instruments, 
but it would clothe the persons holding 
under them with rights and qualities ap- 
pertaining to those who held under dif- 
ferent instruments altogether—namely, 
strict entails. He had no desire to enter 
into technicalities ; but he hoped his hon. 
and learned Friend would fully appre- 
ciate the remark when he said that each 
successive heir of entail was a full pro- 
prietor—a “‘fiar,”” as he was called in 
Scotland—a limited ‘‘fiar,’’ no doubt, but 
still he was a “‘fiar”—partly by the 
Common Law and partly by the Statute 
Law, with many rights and qualities 
pertaining to that position. It would, 
therefore, be quite inappropriate to ap- 
ply the rules of entail law to persons 
holding estates under trust deeds. Under 
the Scotch Trusts Acts, again, there 
were various powers which would enable 
sales to be effected, and other deeds to 
be done which did not apply to entails, 
but which would apply to the class of 
cases which this Amendment was in- 
tended to meet. While fully appre- 
ciating and sympathizing with the object 
of his hon. and learned Friend, the Go- 
vernment could not safely accept the 
Amendment. 

Mr. ARTHUR ELLIOT said, he 
wished to impress upon his right hon. 
and learned Friend and the Committee 
that it was important to frame a clause 
so that the heir of entail in possession, 
in substance, though not in name, under 
a trust deed, should not escape from the 
operations of the Bill, but be freed from 
the trammels of those trusts. He dare 
say it was quite true, as his right hon. 
and learned Friend had said, that the 
clause, as originally drawn, was open to 
the objections which had been urged 
against it, and that it might be made to 
apply to cases to which it was, not in- 
tended to apply. His object in desiring 
to reinstate the clause as it appeared in 
the Bill originally introduced in the other 
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House, was to bring a person who was 
in substance, by virtue of a trust deed, 
the future heir under the operation of 
the Bill. He wished to secure that the 
powers exercised under a trust deed 
should be the same as the powers under 
ordinary deeds of entail. Of course, 
after the statement of the Lord Advo- 
cate, he would withdraw the Amend- 
ment; but he hoped that his right hon. 
and learned Friend would be able to 
deal with the question on the Report. 
He wished to impress upon the Com- 
mittee that the matter was not merely 
one of mere technicality, but one of 
substantial importance, and it was most 
desirable that persons who held under 
deeds of trust should not escape from 
the provisions of the Bill. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Ba.Four) would point out to his hon. 
and learned Friend that no person who 
was a mere beneficiary under a trust 
deed could well be in substance an heir 
of entail, because the attributes of the 
two positions were so entirely different. 
Power was given in the Bill to every 
heir of entail to sell the estate and con- 
vert the land into money. He was rather 
afraid, after careful consideration, that 
any provision dealing further with trusts 
than was proposed in the Bill would 
require to be reserved for a separate 
measure applicable to trusts. There were 
other forms of deeds than those of trust 
which, if found to be used for the pur- 
pose of defeating the main objects of the 
Bill, might be dealt with on a stbse- 
quent occasion ; but his hon. and learned 
Friend might take it from him that, had 
they found these difficulties could have 
been overcome in the Bill, they would 
have endeavoured to provide for them 
in it. 

Question put, and negatived. 

Clause agreed to. 


Clause 3 (Heirs under new entails may 
disentail with the same consents as heirs 
under old entails). 

Mr. ARTHUR ELLIOT wished to 
know whether the effect of this clause, 
taken in connection with Clause 10, if 
the Bill passed, would be to make the 
value of the expectancy under disentail 
payable to the heir apparent only, as 
would appear to be the case by the 
Rutherford Act, or to make the value of 
the expectancy payable to the subse- 
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quent heirs? Clause 3 applied to a case 
where the heir of entail in possession of 
an estate held under an entail desired to 
disentail the estate and acquire it in fee- 
simple. By the Entail Amendment Act 
of 1848, the consents of the three next 
heirs were requisite, and he desired to 
know if the effect of this clause, taken 
in connection with Clause 10, which 
enabled the expectancy of the nearest 
heir to be valued and dispensed with, 
was to require that the expectancy of 
the three next heirs should be ascer- 
tained and compensated? Was Clause 
10 to be read in connection with the 
Rutherford Act, and, if so, would not 
the effect be that the heir in possession 
would be able to disentail the estate on 
paying the heir apparent only the value 
of his expectancy ? 

Taz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour) said, he might explain that 
all the provisions and powers of the 
Rutherford Act would remain in force 
unless in so far as expressly altered by 
this Bill. It was not the purpose of 
this Bill in any degree to augment or 
diminish the number of persons who had 
an interest, which the law recognized, to 
compensation. In some cases there was 
only one person who had a right recog- 
nized by law, in some two, and in others 
three. But whatever person had a 
right to compensation at present would 
require to be compensated under this 
Bill. Its object was not to affect any 
beneficial right now existing, but simply 
to dispense with the necessity of the 
consents of persons holding such rights 
and to provide compensation for them. 
The Act of 1875 allowed the consents of 
second and third heirs, where there were 
such, to be dispensed with on payment 
of their value. The only step taken by 
Section 10 of the present Bill was to 
extend the same provisions to the case 
of the next heir. 

Mr. ARTHUR ELLIOT said, the 
Act of 1848 provided that the consents 
of the three next heirs should be ob- 
tained before the estate could be disen- 
tailed, whereas the 10th section of the 
present Bill specified the heir apparent 
only. What he wished to know was 
whether the Bill enabled the heir in 
possession to disentail on paying the ex- 
pectancy of the next heir, or whether it 
would be necessary that he should also 
pay the value of the expectancy of the 
subsequent heirs ? 
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Tuz SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
SCOTLAND (Mr. Asner) thought his 
hon. and learned Friend was under a 
misapprehension. The clause simply 
enabled the heir of an entailed estate 
held under an entail dated on or after 
the Ist of August, 1848, to disentail the 
estate. In such a case, where the heir 
was born after that date, the consent of 
the heir apparent only was required, 
and, of course, he would receive the full 
value of his expectancy as compensation. 
But if the heir was born before that date, 
then the entail could not be barred ex- 
cept with the consent of all of those who 
were entitled to be compensated under 
the Act of 1848. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 4 (Heirs under new entails 
may sell, lease, feu, and charge on the 
same conditions as heirs under old 
entails) agreed to. 


Clause 5 (Applications for authority 
to charge for improvements and grant 
leases may be made in the Sheriff Court) 
agreed to. 


Clause 6 (Provisions for applications 
for authority to borrow, charge, lease, 
and feu). 


Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Barrour) moved, in page 2, line 40, 
after Sub-section (3), to insert the fol- 
lowing sub-section :— 

‘* When at least one-fourth part of a capital 
sum borrowed for improvements on an entailed 
estate upon the security of a terminable rent 
charge, in manner provided by the Entail Acts, 
shall have been defrayed by the heir in posses- 
sion, it shall be lawful for such heir, without 
the consent of the nearest heir being required, 
and whether the cost of such improvements shall 
have been charged prior or subsequent to the 
passing of ‘ The Entail Amendment Act, 1875,’ 
to avail himself of the provisions of the said 
Act, for the substitution of a bond or disposition 
in security over the estate for the remainder of 
such capital sum.” 


Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 


Batrour) moved to insert, in page 2, 
after Clause 6, the present Clause 20 
(Improvements not charged to be de- 
ducted from valuation of estate disen- 
tailed). 

Question, ‘‘That Clause 20 be there 
inserted,’’ put, and agreed to, 
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Clause 7 (Lease may be renewed three 
years before expiration). 


Mr. ARTHUR ELLIOT remarked, 
that the hon. and gallant Member for 
Aberdeenshire (Sir Alexander Gordon) 
had given Notice of an Amendment in 
this clause ; but, as the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman was not present, he (Mr. 
Elliot) should like to call attention to 
the clause. In the side-note to the 
clause the words were “three years,” 
but in the body of the clause itself they 
were ‘two years.” He merely wished 
to call attention to the discrepancy. 

Tuz CHAIRMAN pointed out that, 
as the hon. and gallant Member for 
Aberdeenshire was not present to move 
his Amendment, there was really no 
question before the Committee except 
the adoption of the clause as it stood. 

Tuz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour) said, that in the Bill as it was 
introduced into the other House, the 
words were ‘‘ three years,’ and it ap- 
peared to the Government that three 
years was a reasonable period during 
which the heir of entail should have 
power to make a new arrangement. Ob- 
jections were urged by certain Members 
of the other House to the clause alto- 
gether, and a sort of compromise was 
arrived at, by which two years were sub- 
stituted. He did not think it was desir- 
able to re-open the question. 

Mr. ARTHUR ELLIOT said, that, 
upon the whole, he preferred two years 
to three. It was only the inaccuracy of 
the marginal note he desired to call at- 
tention to. 

Taz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour) intimated that that would be 
remedied when the Bill was printed as 
an Act. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON asked what 
was the precise meaning of the term 
“fair rent” in the clause ? 

Taz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Baxrour) said, the explanation of the 
words “ fair rent” was this—they simply 
meant such reasonable rent as could be 
got between two fair men bargaining 
in the market. One of the great evils 
which required to be provided for, in 
the old days, was against proprietors 
letting at inadequate rents and taking 
some consideration other than the rent. 
The clause was intended to provide that 
if the heir of entail desired to anticipate 
the period of letting, and made an ar- 
Tangement with his tenant, he should do 
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so at a fair rent. Then there was an- 
other matter that required to be dealt 
with. It was often provided in entails 
that leases should not be granted for 
what was called a diminished rent. He 
was sorry to say that, owing to the de- 
pressed condition of agriculture in Scot- 
land, at present an heir of entail, who 
desired to make the very best bargain 
he could, was not always able to get a 
tenant at the old rent, and the clause 
would enable him to let at a fair, al- 
though it might be a diminished, rent ; 
while, on the other hand, it would pre- 
vent letting at an unfair rent, and taking 
in return some other consideration from 
the tenant, personal to the heir of en- 
tail who granted the lease, and from 
which the subsequent heirs would de- 
rive no benefit, such as a ‘ grassiim” 
or capital payment down at the com- 
mencement of the lease. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL wisked to 
go back to the question of renewing the 
lease two years before its expiration. 
He did not think it could fairly be said 
that the provisions of the Bill met the 
views of the hon. and gallant Member for 
Aberdeenshire (Sir Alexander Gordon), 
because he believed the proposal of his 
hon. and gallant Friend was that, at 
least, two years’ notice should be given 
to the tenant; and, therefore, under it 
the lease must be renewed two years 
before the expiry of the existing lease. 
In the case of this Bill, however, the 
heir of entail in possession was only 
entitled to renew the lease within two 
years—that was to say, two years or less 
than two years, which, as regarded the 
merits of the case, was not quite the same 
thing. 

Clause agreed to. 


Clause 8 (Applications may be made 
by guardians on behalf of minors and 
persons under disability) agreed to. 


Clause 9 (Curator to be appointed to 
persons unable to consent) agreed to. 


Clause 10 (Consent of nearest heir may 
be valued and dispensed with). 


Tae LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour) moved, at the end of the 
clause, to add— 

“Tf the heir apparent or other nearest heir 
whose consent is required as aforesaid shall 
have assigned his expectancy or interest, and 
the assignee shall have intimated the assigna- 
tion to the heir in possession for the time being, 


| at any time prior to the execution of the instru- 
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ment of disentail, such assignee shall be entitled 
to appear at any time prior to such execution, 
and to demand that the value in money of such 
expectancy or interest shall be ascertained, and 
shall be entitled to a preference upon such 
value according to the date of the intimation of 
his assignation, and such preference shall be 
given effect to in his favour when the value of 
such expectancy or interest is paid or secured.”’ 

Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 


added,” put, and agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 11 (Consent of heir who has 
disappeared). 

Tat LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour) moved, in page 4, line 33, to 
leave out “ Act,”’ and insert ‘‘ Acts.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Taz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Barrour) moved, in page 4, line 39, 
after ‘‘ dispense,”’ insert ‘‘ with.” 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 12 (Procedure when heir in 
possession has disappeared) agreed to. 


Clause 13 (Provision for disposal of 
fund deposited or invested after fourteen 
years) agreed to. 


Clause 14 (Settlements by marriage 
contract not to be disappointed). 

Mr. ARTHUR ELLIOT moved the 
omission of the clause. He said he 
objected to the clause altogether. It 
appeared to him to be entirely incon- 
sistent with the Memorandum which was 
printed at the beginning of the Bill. 
The last three lines of that Memorandum 
were— 

‘* The combined effect of these provisions will 
be to place it in the power of every proprietor 
of an entailed estate to disentail upon making 
full provision for the interests of other heirs in 
existence.” 

But when he came to read Clause 14, he 
found that the intended operation of the 
Bill was entirely limited to cases of what 
would be called in England marriage 
settlement. He should like to point out 
that, looking at the English case prac- 
tically, such entail as existed in England 
was entirely by virtue of marriage settle- 
ment. It would appear that the object 
of this clause was to prevent the heir 
of entail in possession from dealing with 
his estate. And why? In order to 
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child that might never be born; in fact, 
to a person not in existence at all, anda 
person who could have no interest in the 
estate until he was born. Until that 
child was born he would not be able to 
make his application, nor would he be 
able to obtain the requisite consent, 
There was no provision to dispense with 
the consent of the trustees under a mar- 
riage settlement, under certain circum- 
stances. Therefore it came to this, that 
a contract of marriage by virtue of this 
clause would be an absolute bar to the 
carrying out of the intentions expressed 
in the last three lines of the Memorandum 
he had read. He hoped to see the time 
when limitations in regard to unborn 
children would be made absolutely bad. 
But, before that time came, he did not 
think it was too much to ask the Lord 
Advocate, on the part of the Government, 
to give full effect to these lines in the 
Memorandum affixed to the Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Clause be omitted.”’—(J/r. 
Arthur Eliiot.) 


Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
SCOTLAND (Mr. Asner) said, he was 
afraid the Government could not consent 
to the proposal of his hon. and learned 
Friend, that the clause should be omitted 
from the Bill. It certainly raised a 
very important question, because if the 
clause were struck out the result would 
be to nullify those highly onerous 
contracts—ante-nuptial marriage con- 
tracts—in certain cases. It would alto- 
gether render void most important 
covenants in marriage contracts. It was 
quite common for the heir in possession, 
or the heir apparent under an entail, 
when entering into a marriage contract, 
to stipulate that the issue of the marriage 
should succeed to the estate in their 
order, and that stipulation formed one 
of the covenants of that highly onerous 
marriage contract. Marriage was entered 
into on the faith of it, and whilst the 
law stood as at present, it was a stipula- 
tion that could not be defeated. The 
proposal of his hon. and learned Friend 
to omit the clause would have the effect 
of defeating that stipulation on the 
strength of which marriage was entered 
into. The clause, no doubt, had the 
effect of preventing lands which were 
the subject of this obligation from 
being set free from the fetters of 
entail for a time, but only for a time, 
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Where an heir in possession or 
heir apparent had, under this mar- 
riage contract, undertaken an obligation 
that the estate should descend to the 
issue of the marriage, then it was quite 
true that the land, subject to that obli- 
gation, could not be disentailed until 
one of three things occurred—first, 
until there should be a child born of 
the marriage who, through the medium 
of his curator, could give consent 
to the entail being barred; secondly, 
until the marriage was dissolved without 
the existence of any issue interested in 
the obligation of the marriage contract 
securing the settlement of the estate; 
and, thirdly, unless the trustees of the 
contract consented to terms upon which 
they would discharge the obligation. It 
was very likely, he should think, that in 
most cases the obligations would be dis- 
charged under one or other of those 
methods; but if for a time the obliga- 
tion should not have been discharged, 
the person who had solemnly undertaken 
an onerous contract would be bound by 
it. The broad ground on which the Go- 
vernment thought it impossible to accept 
the Amendment was because it would 
make the Bill have the effect of gra- 
tuitously defeating, and defeating with- 
out any substitute, the onerous obliga- 
tion in the ante-nuptial marriage con- 
tract. What he had said was, of course, 
only applicable to marriage contracts 
which had been entered into prior to the 
date of this Act. There was a very 
marked distinction between marriage 
contracts entered into prior and subse- 
quent to the date of the Act. A mar- 
riage contract after the date of the Act, 
if it were covenanted that the estate 
should descend to the issue of the mar- 
riage, would be subject to the risk of 
defeat by powers which would exist of 
barring the entail, and any person ac- 
cepting a marriage contract with that 
obligation would take it subject to that 
inherent weakness. On the other hand, 
in the case of a marriage contract prior 
to the Act, a person accepting the con- 
tract would be in a different position ; 
and, therefore, he would suggest that, 
while the Government could not allow 
the clause to be withdrawn, it should be 
qualified by inserting, after the word 
“contract,” the words ‘‘ entered into 
prior to the passing of this Act.” 

Mrz. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, that 
all the observations of the hon. and 
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learned Member in connection with this 
Bill had been of an identical character. 
He had always commenced his remarks 
by saying that as the measure was in- 
troduced into the other House, it had 
another form. He (Mr. Arnold) believed 
that when the Bill was introduced into 
the other House, this clause did not exist 
in it, but that it had been imported into 
it in that House. It was identical, he 
believed, with a clause in the Rutherford 
Act. In the concluding words of the 
Solicitor General for Scotland, the hon. 
and learned Member proposed what he 
(Mr. Arnold) should consider and accept 
as a radical change in the clause. The 
hon. and learned Member proposed that 
the clause should not have application 
to future settlements made after the 
passing of the Act. If the clause had 
stood in its entirety, and in the form to 
which he (Mr. Arnold) and his hon. 
Friend objected, he did not hesitate to 
say that the Bill would have been less 
than worthless. The pretence in the 
Memorandum would have been impos- 
sible, because it was impossible for the 
clause to place it in the power of a pro- 
prietor of entailed property to disentail. 
That would have been a false pretence ; 
and he was sorry to say, furthermore, 
that when the Amendment of the Solici- 
tor General for Scotland was accepted, it 
would still be a pretence without justifi- 
cation, inasmuch as the clause would not 
entirely carry out the promise of the 
Memorandum attached to the Bill. Still 
it was a very important concession, and 
would be a valuable improvement in 
the Bill. Provided it were proposed, he 
should certainly request his hon. Friend 
not to persevere with his Motion for the 
rejection of the clause. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
also thought that the clause as it stood 
would nullify the whole of the Bill, and 
make it worthless, and he was glad the 
Amendment was to be made, and that 
the clause was not to apply to future 
marriage settlements. He wished to 
know whether it would be governed by 
Clause 10, and that under it a proprietor 
would be able to disentail an estate as 
he would be able to disentail any other 
land, or was the law to be such that, 
whereas all other rights and expectancies 
might be set aside, the marriage con- 
tract would have the effect of an abso- 
lute entail? However desirous the heir 
might be to get rid of an entail, he 
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might not be able to do so for 50 or 
100 years, because there might be an 
heir with no children who might live 
for 50, 80, or 100 years. He would 
move, therefore, as an Amendment, that 
Clause 14 should be made subject to 
Clause 10. 

Taz CHAIRMAN : I must point out 
that it is now too late, at this stage of 
the Bill, to make the alteration the hon. 
Baronet refers to. 

Mr. ARTHUR ELLIOT said, he 
would withdraw his Motion; but he 
must say he should like the Government 
to go a little further. It was pointed 
out that it would be a breach of faith to 
the children if this provision was not 
carried out; but the clause would be 
mainly operative where there were no 
children at all. People might go on for 
80 or 90 years without children, although 
in the view of the law they might have 
them whilst they were married and 
alive. He thought the Government 
should insert words in the clause which 
would enable childless people to deal 
with the estate as they saw fit. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
SCOTLAND (Mr. Asner) said, he hoped 
the hon. and learned Member would be 
satisfied that there was sufficient safe- 
guard provided in the later portion of 
the clause to protect the interests re- 
ferred to. He did not think it was 
reasonable to suppose where the prospect 
of issue had ceased, that the trustees 
would refuse consent. As he would not 
be in Order now in proposing to intro- 
duce into the clause the words he had 
suggested, he would bring them forward 
on Report. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
understood that no Amendment could be 
introduced at this stage; but he should 
like clearly to understand whether, as 
the clause would remain, it would not 
be possible for the heir in possession, 
under Clause 10, to sell the estate and 
put the money in the bank? If it was 
to be understood that this clause tied 
up, not only the value of the estate, but 
the actual estate itself, he should like to 
see some Amendment introduced on 
Report. 

Mr. ARTHUR ELLIOT: 
withdraw my Amendment. 

Toe SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
SCOTLAND (Mr. Asner) said, the 
clause as it stood would not have the 
effect of preventing an estate being con- 
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verted, but it would certainly prevent 
the interests of the issue being valued 
so as to set free the land and money 
from the fetters of entail. The case was 
distinct from that of entail, and the re- 
lation of the parties was quite different. 
In the case of entail the succeeding heirs 
were simply related to each other from 
the fact that they were in the relation- 
ship which this entail described as in- 
cluding succession to the land. But in 
the case to which Clause 14 referred, 
there had been a specific contract entered 
into between the parties with reference 
to the land, and it was a very different 
thing to make a statutory provision in 
the case of persons who were simply 
connected by relationship and interested 
in the entail of the land from making a 
specific contract, that the land should 
go tocertain issue of the marriage. The 
effect of the Bill, as it stood, would be 
that the land might be sold; but the 
interest of the issue under the contract 
could not be valued and the value as- 
signed, the surplus of the price being 
set free from the fetters of entail. 

Srrk GEORGE CAMPBELL said, that 
if he was given to understand that the 
land could be sold, he would be satisfied ; 
but he hoped the Solicitor General for 
Scotland would consider the wording of 
the clause, and that, if it did not carry 
out the intentions expressed by him, he 
would amend it to that effect on Report, 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause agreed to. 


Clause 15 (Application for order of 
sale) ; 


Clause 16 (Procedure) ; 
Clause 17 (Order of sale) ; 


Clause 18 (Court may prescribe man- 
ner of sale). 


Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour) said, he had an Amendment 
to move to extend the time during which 
the heir might object to a sale by private 
treaty, and insist upon sale by public 
auction, from 14 days to one month. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 7, line 10, to omit the words “ four- 
teen days,” in order to insert the words “ one 
month.”’ 


Amendment agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
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Tue CHAIRMAN: I see there is an 


Amendment on the Paper to leave out 
Clause 20. Thatclause has been struck 
out here, but it will be brought on as a 
separate clause afterwards. 

Tuz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour): The intention is merely to 
transpose the clause. 

Clause 19 (Price to be consigned. 
Where price paid in consols, dividends 
to be paid to applicant and his succes- 
sors. Where estate encumbered. Where 
applicant desires investment, trustees 
may be appointed. Powers of trustees. 
Purchase of lands. Investment - after 
applicant’s death). 

Clause 20; 


Clause 21 (Provisions to wives” and 
children, &c., to be secured upon the 
fund) ; 

Clause 22 (Disposition to be granted 
at sight of Court) ; 

Clause 28 ; 

Clause 24 (Piece of land sold to re- 
main entailed estate) ; 

Clause 25 (Investment of entailed 
money), agreed to. 


Clause 26 (Deeds granted under au- 
thority of Court to be final). 


Clause 27 (Application of Act). 

Mr. ARTHUR ELLIOT said, he had 
another Amendment to move, and what 
he had said about the first was very much 
applicable to what he had to say about 
this. A great many estates were prac- 
tically entailed under Private Acts of 
Parliament, and where that was the 
case it would be found that they would 
escape from the provisions of this Bill. 

Amendment proposed, 

In page 11, line 7, after “ entails,’ insert 
“and all existing Acts are hereby repealed, so 
far as inconsistent with the spirit and intention 
of this Act.””—(Mr. Arthur Elliot.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. RAMSAY asked whether the 
Amendment, if it was adopted, would 
have the effect of repealing the Act of 
the Scottish Parliament of 1685? He 
was not himself competent to say whe- 
ther such an Act would be repealed by 
a general expression of this nature, but 
he felt it desirable that that Act should 
be repealed. If the Lord Advocate said 
the Amendment would have that effect, 
he (Mr. Ramsay) should be very much 
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gratified, as he thought it to the interest 
of the State that the land should be free 
from all fetters or incumbrance on the 
free action of the person who was in pos- 
session for the time being. This was an 
important point, which should be fairly 
considered by the Committee. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour) said, the Government could 
hardly accept this Amendment—it would 
not be safe todoso. The Amendment 
proposed notonly that existing Acts which 
were inconsistent with this measure 
should be repealed, but also those which 
were inconsistent with the spirit and in- 
tention of the measure. That was not the 
usual form of repeal, and it might give 
tise to an infinite number of questions as 
to what was the meaning or the “‘ spirit 
and intention’ of this measure. The 
Amendment was unnecessary, because 
in so far as there was an inconsistency 
between the statutory provisions of this 
measure and other Acts, the latter would 
be repealed. If his hon. and learned 
Friend meant nothing beyond that, he 
was afraid it would be too indefinite to 
make it safe to adopt the Amendment. As 
to what had fallen from the hon. Member 
for the Falkirk Burghs (Mr. Ramsay), he 
would answer him by saying that if this 
Amendment were accepted, it would not 
totally repeal the Act of 1685; indeed, 
he did not think it would have a larger 
effect on that Act than would the pro- 
visions of this Bill without the Amend- 
ment. He quite agreed with his hon. 
Friend that the Act was unsuitable in 
its provisions, as they were originally 
enacted, to modern conditions, and he 
should not be at all sorry to see it make 
its final bow and disappear from the 
Statute Book. But as it had been modi- 
fied by subsequent enactments, and as 
it would be modified by this Bill, it was 
very innocent. There was not much of 
it remaining, and they might soon see 
the residue pass away. 

Mr. ARTHUR ELLIOT said, they 
should put into the Schedule the various 
Acts of Parliament that were to be re- 
pealed. He wished to know if those 
Private Acts which were not in the 
Schedule were to be dealt with or not 
by this Bill? He failed to see why those 
persons who were affected by those Acts 
should be allowed to escape from the 
trammels provided by this measure. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour) said, it was difficult to answer 
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the hon. and learned Member with re- 
spect to Acts which were not here before 
them. They knew all the Public Acts, 
and had dealt with them; but as to all 
the Private Acts, they could not say 
what they were. If the hon. and learned 
Member would produce those Acts, or 
give a reference to them, they would be 
glad to consider them. He (the Lord 
Advocate) would be ready to confer with 
his hon. and learned Friend before Re- 
port, to see if some words could not be 
adopted to deal with the case of Private 
Acts. His hon. and learned Friend, as 
one skilled in the law, would see that it 
would not be safe to repeal these Private 
Acts in general terms by this measure. 

Mr. ARTHUR ELLIOT : On that un- 
derstanding I will withdraw my Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause agreed to. 


Taz CHAIRMAN: Clause 20 will 
now become Clause 7. 

Tut LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Barrour): I move that that be so. 


Agreed to. 


Taz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Barour) said, he wished to move the 
new clause to follow Clause 7 as to 
leases granted at diminished rents. New 
clause, page 3, after Clause 7, insert 
the following Clause :— 


(Leases may be granted at diminished rent.) 

‘* Notwithstanding any prohibition contained 
in any deed of entail against granting leases 
unless such leases are without diminution of 
rental, it shall be lawful for any ‘their of entail 
in possession of an entailed estate to grant leases 
for such period as it may be otherwise compe- 
tent for him to do at a fair rent. 

*‘ Provided, That it shall not be lawful for 
such heir to take any grassum or other considera- 
tion for granting such lease other than the 
rent; and if the rent shall be less than a fair 
rent, or if any such grassum or consideration 
shall be taken, such lease shall be null and 
void.’’—( The Lord Advocate.) 


Clause read a second time, and added 
to the Bill. 


New Clause, page 6, after Clause 14, 
insert the following Clause :— 


(Powers of creditors of heir entitled to 
disentail.) 

“Where any heir of entail in possession is 
entitled to disentail the estate, with the consent 
of any other heir or heirs, or upon such consent 
being dispensed with by the Court, any creditor 
of such heir in possession, in respect of debt in- 
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curred after the passing of this Act, who has 
obtained decree against him for payment and 
charged upon the decree, shall, in the event of 
the debt so incurred not being paid for six 
months after the expiration of the charge, be 
entitled to apply to the Court, and the Court 
shall, if the said debt is not paid within three 
months after the date of the application, order 
intimation to be made to the heirs whose con- 
sents would be required or must be dispensed 
with by the Court in an application for disentail 
by the heir in possession, and in the event of 
any of the said heirs, or his curator, ad litem, 
appointed in terms of this Act, refusing to give 
his consent, the Court shall ascertain the value 
in money of the expectancy or interest in the 
entailed estate of such heir, and shall ordain the 
heir in possession to grant a bond and disposi- 
tion in security over the estate for the amount so 
ascertained in favour of such heir, and if he re- 
fuses or fails to do so, the Court shall grant 
authority tothe clerk of Court to execute such 
a bond and disposition in security, and such 
bond and disposition in security so executed 
shall be as valid as if it were executed by the 
heir in possession himself; and tho Court shall 
thereafter ordain the heir in possession to exe- 
cute an instrument of disentail of the estate; 
and if he refuses or fails to do so the Court 
shall grant authority to the clerk of Court to 
execute such instrument, and after provision is 
made for the interests of any other creditors 
whose debts are secured on the estate, the 
creditor aforesaid shall be entitled to affect the 
estate for payment of such debt, and shall have 
the same rights and interests therein as if an 
instrument of disentail had been executed and 
recorded by the heir in possession himself. 

“Tf the estates of such heir of entail in pos- 
session of an entailed estate shall be sequestrated 
for debt incurred after the passing of this Act, 
the trustee on his sequestrated estates shall be 
entitled to apply to the Court for authority to 
disentail the estate, and the Court shall forthwith 
proceed in the same manner as is directed in 
this section with regard to tke application of a 
creditor.””—( The Lord Advocate.) 


Clause brought up, and read a first 
time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 


Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, this 
clause was entirely in harmony with the 
principle of the Bill, which made very 
little progress indeed. He hoped the 
time would come when the creditors of 
the proprietor of an estate would be 
able to get possession of the estate, and 
that before long they would have an 
Encumbered Estates Court throughout 
all Great Britain. That was the real 
remedy for the state of things, and this 
clause afforded a very small palliative. 

Tae LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour) said, he did not know that it 
would have been necessary for him to 
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have said anything upon this clause, 
had it not been that upon the question 
here raised, which the Government re- 
garded as a very important question, a 
different view was taken in “ another 
lace.” They had a very strong view, 
to the effect that a clause such as this 
should be introduced, giving to creditors 
of a person—et all events, in debts con- 
tracted after the passing of the Act—a 
right to reach his estate. The Govern- 
ment thought that where an heir of 
entail had that which would be under 
this Bill an asset available for the pay- 
ment of his debts, he should make that 
asset so available, and that, if he did not 
do so, the law should step in to the relief 
of the creditors and compel him. As 
the clause was originally introduced, it 
applied to debts contracted prior as well 
as subsequent to the passing of the Act. 
But it had been pointed out that persons 
who entered into contracts with heirs of 
entail prior to the passing of this Act 
could not have relied to any extent upon 
the fund of credit which was raised by 
this Act; and he was very much afraid 
that the creditors of many heirs of en- 
tail in possession who had, prior to this 
time, contracted debts, had been paid 
in other forms, in the shape of large 
interest and the like, a very ample 
equivalent for the bad security which 
they had. It might be said with con- 
siderable force that if they made the 
clause apply to creditors in existing 
debts, they were inequitably increasing 
the security of persons who entered into 
usurious contracts, and it would be a 
fair settlement to pass the clause as the 
Government proposed it. He might say 
that there was another difficulty in the 
clause as it originally stood. It was 
pointed out that there were not very 
definite provisions made as to the man- 
ner in which the creditor could have his 
rights of access, and in which the rights 
of other heirs or persons interested in 
the estate should be provided for. They 
had endeavoured in this clause to meet 
these difficulties, and they had, in terms 
a good deal more detailed and ample 
than the terms of the original clause, 
given what would be a good working 
machinery. He must press this clause 
on the Committee, and he hoped they 
would accept it. 

Mr. RAMSAY concurred in all that 
had been stated by the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman as to the necessity of 
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assing this clause. He felt that the 

ill in its present form was but a com- 
position of what they might look for in 
the early future. The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman had referred to the 
views held ‘‘elsewhere” about this mea- 
sure. He(Mr. Ramsay) thought that, 
in the interests of the community, land 
should be entirely free to be disposed 
of by the person in possession, like 
any other form of property. Instead 
of securing land against interference by 
creditors, asit had hitherto been, it was 
the interest of the State that it should 
be as free from trammels as any other 
property. He hoped that the learned 
Lord Advocate would, at an early date, 
be able to secure the perfect freedom of 
all Scotland from the trammels of any 
settlement or entail whatever. 


Motion agreed to. 

Clause agreed to, and added to the Bill. 
Schedule agreed to. 

House resumed. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Monday next. 


CORRUPT PRACTICES (SUSPENSION OF 
ELECTIONS) BILL.—[Bitt 265.) 
(Mr. Attorney General, Secretary Sir William 
Harcourt.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Attorney General.) 


Mr. WARTON pointed out that the 
object of this Bill was to suspend elec- 
tions in certain boroughs until seven 
days after the meeting of Parliament 
in the Session of 1883. This would 
have the effect of preventing the con- 
stituencies in question from electing 
Members in the event of what appeared 
to be an impending General Election 
taking place, which would be a very 
serious thing. He did not know whe- 
ther it was right or wrong to punish 
constituencies in this way ; but he would 
point out that under the dying Disfran- 
chisement Bill introduced by the Go- 
vernment four of the corrupt consti- 
tuencies were only to be disfranchised 
during the Parliament of 1880; whereas 
this Bill, which they were told was the 
same as that of last year, would, in the 
case of a General Election taking place 
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before next Session, carry the suspension 
into another and a new Parliament. This, 
he contended, would be an injury and 
a cruel injustice to the four boroughs in 
question. Why, he asked, should the 
Bill not be delayed to the October Sit- 
ting? He begged to move that the Bill 
be read a second time on that day three 
months. 

Mr. H. J. TOLLEMACHE seconded 
the Amendment, and regretted that the 
Bill had not been brought on earlier, so 
that hon. Members would have had an 
opportunity of ascertaining what its 
provisions were. It was only brought 
on late that morning, and was now 
pressed to a second reading. As a very 
mild protest against the very hasty 
course the Government had taken on 
this subject, he would support his hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for 
Bridport if he would go to a division. 
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Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘‘now,”’ and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “upon this 
day three months.’’—( Mr. Warton.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. RYLANDS said, he could not 
think his hon. Friends opposite were 
serious in opposing the second reading 
of the Bill, because it could scarcely be 
contended that, in the event of a General 
Election, those boroughs included in the 
Schedule of the Bill should have an op- 
portunity of again returning Members. 
He hoped the Attorney General would 
seriously consider, before he again pro- 
ceeded with legislation on the subject, the 
propriety of inflicting an equal punish- 
ment on all the boroughs, and whether 
that punishment should not consist of 
the withdrawal of one of their Repre- 
sentatives in each case. 

Mr. MONK said, he could not join 
the hon. and learned Member for Brid- 
port (Mr. Warton) in opposing this Bill. 
Although it was an early day to take 
the second reading, he should not ad- 
vise the hon. and learned Member to 
take a division on that point. He did 
not think the boroughs concerned could 
complain of the suspension of their 
electoral rights, in view of the serious 
charges which were brought against 
them. He would like to ask the Attor- 
ney General whether, in the event of 
a Dissolution—as they had very good 
reason to expect—in October or Novem- 
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ber next, the right to return Members 
to Parliament would be taken away from 
these boroughs? If the Attorney Ge- 
neral could not answer that question, he 
would move in Committee to insert a 
Proviso to secure that the Bill should 
not affect the Constitutional rights of 
those boroughs which had not been ad- 
judicated upon or considered by Parlia- 
ment, in the event of a General Election 
taking place between now and February 
next. The amount of punishment which 
should be meted out to these boroughs 
was a different matter from the just 
condemnation which had been expressed 
with regard to them; but it was a great 
hardship to some of the boroughs that 
the measure of punishment which should 
be awarded to them should not have 
been considered by a Select Committee 
before Parliament dealt with the sub- 
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ject. 
Ture ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 


Henry James) said, he did not propose 
to discuss the provisions of the Corrupt 
Practices Disfranchisement Bill, which 
the Government had been reluctantly 
compelled to withdraw. He was sure it 
was the wish of the Government to meet 
the general feeling of Members on both 
sides of the House as to the punishment 
which should be meted out to those 
boroughs, and he was certain that any 
suggestion which came from the hon. 
Member for Burnley (Mr. Rylands) 
would be considered. The Government 
only desired to do strict right in regard 
to those boroughs. The hon. Member 
for Gloucester (Mr. Monk) asked whe- 
ther, if a Dissolution should take place 
between now and the meeting of Parlia- 
ment in 1883, there would be power in 
those defaulting constituencies to return 
Members? His answer must be in the 
negative; and if there were no other 
reason, he thought the hon. Member 
would agree with him that if they did 
not take steps—and he assured the hon. 
Member they could not—to disfranchise 
those individual electors who had been 
reported as guilty of corrupt practices, 
the result would be that out of consti- 
tuencies with an aggregate number of 
32,000 electors, in the event of an elec- 
tion, 9,000 who had been reported as 
corrupt would be entitled to vote. There- 
fore, this House would receive the re- 
turn of 14 Members from constituencies 
of whom considerably more than one- 
fourth would be corrupt electors. Under 
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any circumstances, he thought the House 
would not wish to see that; it would be 
a scandal that these corrupt voters 
should have an equal right with the 
pure voters to exercise the franchise. 
The hon. Member for Gloucester asked 
the Government to give a pledge that 
they would not introduce any amend- 
ment into the Bill in Committee. He 
was unable to make any such promise ; 
but there was at present nothing in his 
mind which rendered it likely that 
Amendments would be proposed. He 
proposed to go into Committee on the 
Bill, subject to the usual course in re- 
gard to Bills in Committee. The hon. 
and learned Member for Bridport (Mr. 
Warton) had charged the Government 
with having introduced the Bill in its 
present form for Party purposes, because 
they intended to dissolve Parliament be- 
fore the ensuing year, and that the Go- 
vernment was under the impression that 
the return of Members from those con- 
stituencies would benefit the Opposition. 
He had no anticipation of a Dissolution 
of Parliament being likely. He knew 
nothing at all as to what might be pro- 
bable in the future; but, at all events, 
this Bill had not been introduced with a 
view to any such contingency. But 
assuming that 14 Members were re- 
turned from those boroughs, and that 
their political complexion remained un- 
altered, he knew this, that out of the 
14 Members that would be returned, if 
there were no Suspensory Bill, 11 would 
be Liberals and only three Conserva- 
tives. If any inference could be drawn 
from that fact, it was that the intro- 
duction of the Bill could not have been 
the result of any Party action on 
the part of the Government, because if 
the chances of the next Election were 
the same as the last, they would be 
gainers by withdrawing the suspension. 
He could not believe that the hon. and 
learned Member was serious in the 
Amendment he had moved. ‘The Bill 
itself had only been introduced on ac- 
count of the difficulties and embarrass- 
ments which had arisen in regard to 
dealing with the question by the Dis- 
franchisement Bill. The necessity for 
the present Bill arose from the condition 
of the legislative action of the House. 
He admitted that, both theoretically and 
practically, the Disfranchisement Bill 
ought to have been proceeded with, and 
that not only should it have been passed, 
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but that it should have been accom- 
panied by the General Corrupt Practices 
Bill. But the House was perfectly well 
aware of what had occurred, and the 
Prime Minister had most reluctantly 
been compelled to withdraw the Corrupt 
Practices Bill owing to the more press- 
ing necessity for passing a punitive mea- 
sure for the prevention of crime in Ire- 
land, and a measure to remove the 
grievances under which the Irish people 
were now suffering. The House had 
consequently been debarred of all op- 
portunity of legislating upon the ques- 
tion of corrupt practices, because the 
Prime Minister found he had no alter- 
native but to yield to the appeal made 
to him not to deal with the question of 
disfranchising either constituencies or 
individuals in an empty House at 
the end of the Session. But, if the 
present Bill were not passed, every 
future election for these constituencies 
which had been proved to be corrupt 
would take place on the present un- 
purged register. He did not apprehend 
that his hon. Friend the Member for 
Gloucester desired that. [Mr. Monx: 
No, I do not.} Then it became abso- 
lutely necessary to pass this Suspensory 
Bill. Ifit were not passed the corrupt 
electors would have the same power of 
voting as those who were pure. The 
practical effect of passing a Suspensory 
Bill would be, that if a General Election 
were to be brought about this year— 
although why it should be deemed likely 
he was at a loss to understand—the 
only punishment inflicted upon the cor- 
rupt electors of the seven suspended 
boroughs would be that they would have 
been deprived for two years—since the 
Report of the Election Commission in 
1881—of the power of returning Repre- 
sentatives. Hitherto, under similar cir- 
cumstances, the conviction of a consti- 
tuency of so serious an offence had 
always been visited by a much heavier 
punishment. It would be a perfect 
scandal to pass over the offence as if 
nothing out of the ordinary course had 
occurred, and it was absolutely essential 
to visit the corrupt voters with the dis- 
leasure of Parliament. The hon. Mem- 
ce for West Cheshire (Mr. Tollemache) 
said that the people of the city of 
Chester had been hardly dealt with; 
but there were some persons who 
were of opinion, on the contrary, that 
Chester had been rather lightly dealt 
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with. It had certainly been said, he 
believed by the hon. Member for Lon- 
donderry (Mr. Lewis), that Chester had 
special friends in the Cabinet. 

Mr. WARTON appealed to the 
Speaker, whether the hon. and learned 
Gentleman was regular in referring to 
past debates ? 

Mr. SPEAKER did not notice the 
interruption. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry Jamgs) said, he had no desire to 
refer to past debates; but he simply 
wanted to point out how unfounded the 
allegations of the hon. and learned 
Member for Bridport were. He hoped 
the hon. and learned Member would not 
throw any obstacle in the way of the pass- 
ing of the Bill ; because it was admitted 
by everybody that something should be 
done}during the present Session to con- 
vince the offending personsthat the wide- 
spread corruption of which they had 
been found guilty should not be allowed 
to pass altogether without punishment. 

Stir HENRY HOLLAND said, that 
he thought that the Attorney General 
had hardly given a sufficient answer to 
a suggestion made by the hon. Member 
for Gloucester (Mr. Monk)—namely, that, 
instead of disfranchising these boroughs, 
and depriving them of their rights, the 
electors who had been reported by the 
Commissioners as corrupt, and who had 
been scheduled, should be individually 
dealt with and prevented from voting. 
If this were done, the objection raised 
by the Attorney General, with great 
force, that if this Bill did not become 
law, these voters who had been scheduled 
by the Commissioners would be entitled 
to vote, and might materially influence 
an election, would be removed. He 
would venture to urge on the Attorney 
General to consider whether a clause 
might not be introduced to prevent those 
who had been scheduled by the Commis- 
sioners from voting. He was aware that, 
in some cases, this might work hard- 
ship, as some of those persons might be 
able to clear themselves from the charge ; 
but he would prefer that rough justice 
should be done in this way rather than 
that the whole boroughs, and the large 
number of pure voters in those boroughs, 
should be disfranchised, as they were, by 
this Bill. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
FarrER HEeERscHELL) pointed out that 
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ments put down to the Disfranchisement 
Bill to refer the measure to a Select 
Committee, in order to enable some of 
those who were scheduled as having 
been guilty of corrupt practices to give 
evidence to show why their names should 
not be retained on that Schedule. If 
the suggestion of the hon. Baronet were 
accepted, however, and they summarily 
disfranchised these persons, it would 
have the effect of excluding any such 
proceedings before a Select Committee 
in the future. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and cummitted 
for Monday next. 


LUNACY REGULATION AMENDMENT 
BILL [Lords.]—[Bux 230.] 
(Mr. Hibbert.) 
COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” —( Mr. Hibbert.) 

Mr. WARTON complained that the 
measure was designed to enable the 
official Visitors of lunatic asylums to 
shirk their duty by reducing their visits 
from four to two each year, or to save 
the Exchequer the expense of appointing 
more Visitors. No more inhuman Bill 
was ever brought before the House. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, the Lord Chan- 
cellor at present had 1,200 lunatics under 
his charge. Of that number, 800 were 
in lunatic asylums or licensed houses, 
and the remaining 400 were in private 
houses, mostly with friends. It was with 
respect to the latter that the Bill pro- 
posed to make a change. At present, 
they required to be visited four times 
a-year, and the present Lord Chancellor 
and the two previous Lord Chancellors 
had been desirous of increasing the 
number of visits to the lunatics confined 
in asylums. As regarded the others, the 
Bill proposed to enable the Visitors to 
visit all the lunatics under the charge of 
the Lord Chancellor at least twice a-year, 
and it would not prevent more visits 
being made in case of necessity. In 
order, however, to meet the objection 
entertained by some hon. Members to 
reducing the visits to lunatics in private 
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there should be at least three visits 
a-year, or one in every five months. 

Sm HENRY HOLLAND said, he 
did not rise to oppose the Bill, though 
he should certainly have done so but for 
the concession just made by the hon. 
Member (Mr. Hibbert). That concession 
he would, for one, accept ; but he could 
not help expressing his strong opinion 
that this reduction of visits was a step 
in the wrong direction. He could not 
admit that four visits were too many, 
nor, indeed, did he understand that that 
was insisted upon; but it was argued 
that if these visits were continued, the 
other patients outside the private houses 
could not be properly inspected. Well, 
that only showed that the number of 
Inspectors should be increased, not that 
the visits should be lessened. It was 
admitted that the Commissioners did not 
shirk their work ; it was not contended 
that the visits were too many and un- 
necessary ; it followed, then, that, though 
the increase of expense might be re- 
gretted, the number of the official staff 
should be increased rather than that 
these unfortunate lunatics should not be 
fully looked after. He was aware that the 
Lord Chancellor and ex- Lord Chancellor 
had agreed to the reduction of visits ; but 
they naturally looked to the Office, and 
they found that the officials were over- 
worked, and they, therefore, cut down 
the work without, perhaps, sufficiently 
considering whether the case did not 
call for an increase of the Office. The 
hon. Member (Mr. Hibbert) had also 
referred to the Report of a Committee ; 
but he observed that a great Chancery 
authority—the Master of the Rolls— 
presided over that Committee. He con- 
fessed he could not but regret the de- 
cision arrived at, even after the concession 
just made by the Government. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON supported the 
Bill, on the ground that the patients in 
private houses were, as a rule, well-to- 
do patients, harmless imbeciles, who were 
well cared for. It was in public asylums 
where cases of neglect or ill-treatment 
were more likely to be found, and it was 
to these institutions, therefore, that most 
visits ought to be paid. He repudiated 
the idea that this proposal was made 
because the Medical Inspectors wished 
to shirk their work. 

Mr. WHITLEY entertained a con- 
siderable objection to a reduction in the 
number of visits. He believed, on the 
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contrary, that in many cases the number 
should be increased. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON strongly 
condemned the Bill as lessening the pro- 
tection at present extended to alleged 
lunatics. They ought to be visited more 
frequently. Instead of that, the num- 
ber of visits was to be reduced one- 
half. 

Mr. MONTAGUE SCOTT agreed 
with the hon. Gentleman who spoke last. 
He considered the number of Visitors 
ought to be doubled. That would raise 
the charge to £4,500 per annum; but 
then it should be remembered that the 
lunacy fees amounted to £6,000 per 
annum, so that the State would still 
have a profit of £1,500 per annum. 
Government ought to be ashamed to 
make money out of lunatics, taking a 
revenue from insanity. 

Question put. 

The House divided: — Ayes 53; 
Noes 3: Majority 50. — (Div. List, 
No. 816.) 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clauses 1 to 3 agreed to. 


Clause 4 (All Chancery lunatics to 
be visited twice a year). 

Mr. WARTON proposed to omit the 
words— 

“ And it is expedient that such visits should, 

when the Lord Chancellor shall so direct, be 
permitted to be made at longer intervals than 
are required by the said enactment.” 
His reasons for proposing this Amend- 
ment were two. In the first place, he 
did not think it was necessary to use the 
word “‘expedient,”’ for in the Preamble it 
was set forth—‘‘ Whereas it is expedient 
to amend the Lunacy Regulation Acts.” 
His second reason, and his more import- 
ant one, was, that they had been told 
over and over again by the hon. Gentle- 
man in charge of the Bill (Mr. Hibbert) 
that the Bill provided that those who 
received one visit were now to receive 
two; yet, as he (Mr. Warton) read the 
clause, he found no provision whatever 
for the second visit in the case of those 
visited once. It might be the intention 
of the Bill, but it was certainly not 
clearly stated ; in fact, the words of the 
clause were very misleading. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out the words—‘‘ And itis expedient 
that such visits should, when the Lord Chan- 
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cellor shall so direct, be permitted to be made at 
longer intervals than are required by the said 
enactment.’”’—(Mr. Warton.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. HIBBERT said, he agreed to the 


omission. 
Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. WHITLEY proposed to leave 
out the word ‘‘ twice,” in line 4, page 2, 
in order to insert the word ‘‘ thrice.” 
He agreed with his hon. and learned 
Friend (Mr. Warton) that the clause 
was very peculiarly drawn. It was very 
difficult to interpret the clause, and he 
very distinctly recollected that his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Hibbert), when he intro- 
duced the Bill, said that the object of 
this clause was that the Chancery pa- 
tients should be visited thrice a-year. 
His hon. Friend just now, in answer to 
his (Mr. Whitley’s) observations, said he 
did not intend to convey that they should 
all be visited three times; but if his 
hon. Friend would agree to the intro- 
duction of the word “‘ thrice,”’ instead of 
“twice,” the clause must apply to all 
classes of Chancery patients. He should 
be very glad that Chancery patients 
should be visited oftener, and he con- 
sidered what was proposed was a great 
improvement on the present system. 
He also understood his hon. Friend to 
say that, instead of eight months, he 
would substitute five months, and if that 
were so it would be a great improve- 
ment. 

Mr. WARTON said, he thought the 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Hibbert) had now 
begun to see that the clause did not 
bear out what he himself had stated. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, the Bill did 
not propose to limit the number of visits 
necessary to licensed houses or asylums ; 
that was a matter of regulation under 
the authority of the Lord Chancellor. 
The Lord Chancellor proposed to make 
these visits twice a-year necessary, in- 
stead of once, and it was quite necessary 
to provide for it in the Bill. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON pointed 
out there were a certain number of 
persons who were under no protection 
whatever. These persons were in private 
houses, and it often happened that they 
were left absolutely without any medical 
attendance whatever, This Bill and this 
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section proposed to take away a portion 
of even the small inspection that was 
now given to them by reducing it by one- 


third. 
Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. HIBBERT proposed, in line 5, 
page 2, to leave out the words “ eight 
months,” and insert ‘‘ five months.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. WARTON said, he now pro- 
posed to move an addendum to the clause. 
While those visited once were to be 
visited twice, no one would imagino such 
a provision was inthe Bill. He pro- 
posed to add the words— 

*‘ And the said section shall be construed as if 


the word ‘ twice’ had been inserted therein in- 
stead of the word ‘ once.’ ”’ 


If they put in the word “ twice,” they 
would carry out the bargain arrived at. 
In the interests of humanity he should 
divide upon the Amendment, whether 
he had three supporters or 30. 


Amendment proposed, 

To add, at the end of the Clause—“ And the 
said section shall be construed as if the word 
‘twice’ had been inserted therein instead of the 
word ‘ once.’ ’’—(Mr. Warton.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there added.” 


Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer HerscHett) said, he should 
certainly not yield to the hon. and 
learned Member as regarded any ideas 
of humanity. He was a Member of 
the Committee on which the hon. and 
learned Member served, and he paid a 
great deal of attention to the subject. 
He would point out to the hon. and 
learned Member that the words he pro- 
posed to add would not carry out the 
object he had in view. This Bill had 
been introduced by the Lord Chancellor, 
with the very object of securing the 
means of increasing the number of visits 
to those persons who were now only 
visited once a-year. There was no other 
purpose to be served by the Bill; but, at 
the same time, he did not know there 
would be any particular objection to in- 
serting in the Bill a provision requiring 
that that should be carried out. He 
would undertake, before Report, that it 
should be considered whether the words 
could be introduced here, and whether 
it should be made obligatory to visit the 
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persons in licensed houses twice in a year 
instead of once. 

Mr. WARTON said, he did not see 
why the words should not be inserted 
now, because on Report they could be 
altered. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, he hoped the 
hon: and learned Gentleman would not 
press his Amendment on the present 
occasion. The Government would see 
by Report how far they could meet the 
hon. and learned Gentleman’s views. 

Mr. WARTON said, he was satisfied 
with the assurance of the Solicitor Gene- 
ral that words would be put in making 
it obligatory that the visits should be 
twice instead of once. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer Herscuety) said, he did not 
promise that such words should be put 
in, but that the matter should be con- 
sidered by Report. He was not in a 
position to pledge the Government. All 
he promised was, that the matter should 
be considered with the view of meeting 
the object of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman, and he thought by that course 
something more effectual would be 
gained than by pressing it now. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Preamble read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this be the Preamble of the 
Bill.” 


Mr. MONTAGUE SCOTT said, that, 
before the Chairman put the Preamble, 
he would like to make a few observa- 
tions. The Solicitor General had said 
that it was intended to increase the 
number of visits. The greatest improve- 
ment in the Lunacy Laws would be the 
increase of the number of Commis- 
sioners. He begged to impress that, 
not only upon his hon. Friend (Mr. 
Hibbert), but upon the Committee gene- 
rally. He hoped it would go forth to 
the country that this was a matter of 
economy — that the reason why more 
Commissioners were not appointed was 
that certain persons would not part with 
the £6,000 a-year which was obtained 
from the Chancery patients. Few in the 
House and in the country knew that the 
Chancery lunatics did not cost the coun- 
try one halfpenny, but that they actually 
contributed by their insanity to the 
revenues of the country. [ Laughter. | 
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Hon. Gentlemen might laugh at that ; 
but he did not think it was a laughing 
matter. There were some sources of 
revenue which a country ought to blush 
at, and this was one of them. This Bill 
would not have been asked for if the 
£6,000 a-year received from the Chan- 
cery lunatics were laid out to the benefit 
of those who paid it. He hoped the 
country would perfectly understand that 
there were only three Commissioners to 
inspect the Chancery lunatics. There 
were 62,000 lunatics throughout the 
country, independent of the Chancery 
lunatics, and there were only six Visitors 
for this large number. He asked the 
Committee if it was not a physical im- 
possibility for six men to visit 62,000 
persons every year? 

Mr. RYLANDS said, if this Bill was 
a piece of economy, it was about the 
only piece of economy exercised by Her 
Majesty’s Government during the pre- 
sent Session. He considered that the 
evidence before them showed that the 
number of gentlemen engaged as Com- 
missioners was sufficient for the pur- 
pose. 

Tae CHAIRMAN said, the present 
discussion would be a very proper one 
upon the second reading of the Bill; 
but it was hardly in Order upon the 
Preamble of this Bill. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
House resumed. 


Bill reported; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Zuesday next. 


SUPPLY.—REPORT. 
Resolutions [4th August] reported. 


Mr. RAMSAY said, that he would 
have liked, if the Home Secretary had 
been in his place, to ask him when the 
Report of the Departmental Committee, 
which was appointed two years ago to 
consider and report as to the custody 
and treatment of criminal lunatics, 
would be laid before the House; but as 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
was not present, he would put a Ques- 
tion on the Paper for Monday. 


Resolutions agreed to. 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY BILL. 
(Mr. Trevelyan, Mr, Attorney General 
for Ireland.) 

[BILL 264.] SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read, 
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Mr. TREVELYAN moved the second 
reading of the Bill. | Mr. Hzaty: Oh!] 
The hon. Member seemed startled; but 
it was quite in accordance with the in- 
terests of hon. Members opposite that 
he made the Motion. He extremely re- 
gretted that they should be called upon 
on @ Saturday afternoon to consider a 
matter which necessarily required dis- 
cussion. In the preliminary Committee 
he had made the speech he should have 
made upon the second reading, and he 
had no more observations to make He 
should, therefore, reserve further re- 
marks until he heard the criticisms of 
hon. Members, and the points upon 
which explanation was required. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”’—( Mr. Trevelyan.) 


Mr. SEXTON said, the right hon. 
Gentleman had added nothing to the 
comparatively full explanation of the 
operations—he could not say provisions 
—of the Motion of which this Bill was the 
result. So far as the officers were con- 
cerned whose position they anticipated 
would be improved under the Bill, they 
had no information. The measure, in 
fact, was not so much an enacting as an 
enabling measure ; and so far as regarded 
the pay, the enactments were extremely 
simple, for they made the Lord Lieu- 
tenant supreme controller of the sub- 
ject, inasmuch as he was left to do 
exactly what he thought proper. He 
complained of the exceedingly fragmen- 
tary character of the measure. When 
the Notice of the Bill first appeared on 
the Paper they were led to expect that 
there would be embodied in it such pro- 
posals as would be necessary to deal 
with the Irish Constabulary as a whole. 
What, however, did they find? The 
Bill only dealt with a body of 300 or 
400 men out of a total of 13,000 or 
14,000 men, and it was to such frag- 
mentary measures as this that the Go- 
vernment desired the House to assent. 
In making those observations he could 
not refrain from the remark that the 
claim of persons whose position it was 
supposed would be improved under it 
were men whose conduct during the past 
year the Irish Members had been com- 
pelled, in the severest terms, to criticize. 
There was County Inspector Smith, of 
Clare, whose Circular invited his men to 
commit homicide or murder; Sub-In- 
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spector Ball, of Ballinrobe; Sub-In- 
spector Rogers, of Limerick, and many 
others who had been guilty of the 
greatest misconduct as regarded the use 
of the police against the popular rights 
of the people of Ireland. On every one 
of those cases hon. Members on that 
side of the House had put Questions, as 
they had done in numerous other cases ; 
but in every instance had failed to ob- 
tain satisfaction, or that atonement for 
outraging public rights they were en- 
titled to expect. Hon. Members were 
not so unreasonable as to suppose that, - 
in consequence of this conduct, the 
whole class of County Inspectors and 
Sub-Inspector were to be discredited. 
At the same time, it was needful, even 
at this stage, that they should protest 
against the introduction of a measure in 
regard to the Constabulary Force in 
Ireland, professing, and professing only, 
to embrace that class amongst which 
were found those men whose conduct 
had provoked the gravest censure. He 
found that the increment would increase 
the public burden by £10,000, or some- 
thing like that sum. 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Hear, hear! 

Mr. SEXTON: The right hon. Gen- 
tleman evidently agreed with the cal- 
culation. 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I should state 
that the hon. Gentleman has calculated 
within £12 of the total increase. 

Mr. SEXTON said, it was very sin- 
gular, indeed, that the Government, in 
asking the House to deal with this mat- 
ter, should have abstained from laying 
before them such proposals as they 
thought necessary and proper to make 
with regard to the general body. If they 
had no proposals to make, he did not 
wonder at their absence from the Govern- 
ment scheme; but they were told that the 
Government had, and they from Ireland 
were very curious and anxious to know 
what they were. He had a letter from Ire- 
land, which stated that the proposal was 
to add 4d. a-day to the allowance. The 
Government should know that if they 
were only to learn what the exact pro- 
posals were at the last moment, hon. 
Members would be unable to give that 
calm consideration and criticism which 
such a matter required. If this infor- 
mation was at once given to them, when 
the Estimates came on they should be 
the better enabled to consider mutually 
the proposals and their bearings one 
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upon the other. Besides, the state of 
affairs in the Constabulary itself ren- 
dered it extremely desirable that the 
Government should not delay giving in- 
formation to the House. Two or three 
evenings ago, in reply to Questions, they 
were told that the reports as to the 
Trish Constabulary were exaggerated ; 
but matters had since transpired which 
demanded their immediate attention. He 
had received numerous telegrams upon 
the subject, but the names of the senders 
were obviously withheld ; but, still, they 
gave very important information as 
bearing upon the feeling amongst the 
Force. He was aware that in Limerick 
the men had met, had passed resolutions, 
and had appointed a committee to take 
care of their interests. They had for- 
warded a Petition to the Government 
upon the subject, and had issued a Cir- 
cular to the Force in Ireland, stating 
their requirements, which were—More 
rapid promotion from the ranks, in- 
crease of pay, equalization of pensions, 
compulsory retirement at the end of 30 
years’ service, optional retirement at 25 
years’ service, and an allowance for 
lodgings at a higher rate than now. He 
thought that, considering this expression 
of opinion, every consideration should be 
given to this matter. It was a some- 
what extraordinary proceeding to en- 
deavour to force upon the House pro- 
posals dealing with the officer part of 
the Force only, whilst they ignored en- 
tirely for the present a vast body of 
men and their grievances; and more 
particularly must this be considered so 
when the Government selected as the 
proper time for dealing with the sub- 
ject in such a piecemeal way the very 
moment when the men were pressing 
forward their grievances. There was, 
moreover, a striking incongruity in the 
provisions of this Bill. It dealt with 
the pay and also with the pensions of 
the officers. It specified the rate of 
pension to be given; but as to pay it 
proposed that the Lord Lieutenant, with 
the assent of the Treasury, should have 
absolute power to fix all the salaries of 
those officers. That involved a departure 
from the invariable rule heretofore fol- 
lowed in that matter, under which limits 
had been imposed on the discretion of 
the Lord Lieutenant, and precise figures 
and amounts had been laid down, beyond 
which the pay of those officers should 
not be allowed to go. Even in a Coer- 
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cion Bill it was injurious and offensive 
to give despotic power to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant; but surely there could be no 
excuse for investing His Excellency with 
arbitrary authority in a measure of the 
present description. Unless provisions 
were inserted in this Bill limiting the 
discretion of the Lord Lieutenant in 
fixing the pay of the officers, the military 
character of the Irish Constabulary 
would be intensified, and the Force 
would lose all semblance of a Civil or- 
ganization. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL thought 
that a Bill of that kind, which was in- 
tended to raise the pay of a public ser- 
vice in which strikes and combinations 
were threatened, required great watch- 
ing. The hon. Member for Sligo was 
not satisfied with the measure, because 
it was not large enough, and wished to 
make it larger by taking into considera- 
tion the demands for increased pay put 
forward by a body, part of which ap- 

eared to be in a state of semi-mutiny. 
| Mr. Sexron dissented. ] He (Sir George 
Campbell), for one, would not grudge 
any sum which might be granted in 
order to increase the efficiency of the 
Irish Constabulary as a police body, and 
especially for detective purposes; but 
he was sorry to say the Constabulary 
were in no degree effective at this time 
for that purpose, and it seemed to him 
they were very dear for the money they 
cost the nation. He looked upon this 
proposal to increase the pay of the In- 
spectors with some jealousy, because the 
way in which they were officered was 
altogether inconsistent with efficiency. 
He knew no Department which more 
entirely depended upon special know- 
ledge and experience, and. special and 
peculiar fitness, than the Police Depart- 
ment; and if there was a Department 
in the Public Service which should be 
officered by men who had acquired ex- 
perience, and gained’ credit and shown 
fitness in the lower ranks, it was this 
Department of the police. He under- 
stood that the opposite was the course 
followed. He understood that there was 
scarcely any promotion from the ranks. 
He understood that the superior ranks 
were filled by the appointment of young 
Irish gentlemen—[ Mr. Hxaty: Eng- 
lish.]—or young gentlemen in Ireland. 
He need not remind the House that what- 
ever Government might be in power, 
even if the Chief Secretary were an 
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angel from Heaven, it was scarcely pos- 
sible to avoid continual jobbing when 
the appointments were open to young 
gentlemen without any particular quali- 
fication. He believed that the present 
Chief Secretary was as near an angel 
from Heaven as they could get; but it 
must be remembered that the great 
mass of these officers were appointed 
under previous Administrations and 
under former Chief Secretaries—some of 
whom did not at all approach the cha- 
racter of an angel from Heaven. He 
believed that by far the greater number 
of the officers of these police were ap- 
pointed under a system of jobbery and, 
to a certain extent, of despotism. They 
were not appointed under any system of 
selection from the ranks of men specially 
fitted for those duties. Before there was 
any increase granted to these officers 
there should be a complete re-organiza- 
tion of the Force, such as would insure 
that the officers would be promoted from 
men who had shown special aptitude for 
police duties, and especially for detective 
duties. It was only under these circum- 
stances that he should think money 
well spent in increasing the pay of the 
officers. 

Mr. LEWIS was exceedingly sur- 
prised at the opposition of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Sligo, for if he knew anything of 
his views and inclinations they were in 
favour of insisting on an increase rather 
than a reduction of salaries of this kind. 
All who were acquainted with the way 
in which the officers of the Irish Con- 
stabulary performed their duties would, 
he was convinced, confirm him when he 
said that they were a class of men of 
whom Ireland and the Government might 
be justly proud. He trusted that the 
Government would consider a subject 
which had been frequently brought be- 
fore that House—namely, the position 
of the officers who retired previous to 
1874; and unless that was done he should 
move the insertion of a clause placing 
persons to whom pensions were granted 
before the Act of 1874 in the same posi- 
tion as to right of pension and the rate 
as those who retired immediately after- 
wards. The difference of a day in this 
matter had made in more than one in- 
stance the difference of 100 per cent in 
the rate of pension. 

Mr. T. P. O’;CONNOR said, the hon. 
Member (Sir George Campbell) was mis- 
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the Executive for the time being in the 
manner he had suggested; but. the va- 
eancies were filled up by public Civil 
Service examinations, and he would have 
been perfectly correct in objecting to the 
manner in which the appointments took 
place even under this system. These 
officers ought to be recruited from the 
ranks, so that it might be certain that 
the experience and skill there shown 
would enable them to perform their 
duties satisfactorily. But, under the 
present system, these men were required 
to pass examinations in French, German, 
and other languages ; and if they could 
throw one or two dead languages in so 
much the more fitted were they imagined 
to be to detect crime. What connection 
there possibly could be between Latin, 
Greek, French, or German and the duties 
of Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors was 
more than he could find out, and equally 
in doubt was he as to the total being 
made up of figures and their affinity 
with the detection of offences which these 
officers did not succeed in finding out. 
In Ireland at that moment they were in 
this position. They had open and fierce 
dissatisfaction on the part of the mem- 
bers of the Force; but, as far as the 
officers were concerned, the dissatisfac- 
tion rested upon the statement of the 
Chief Secretary. In the one case there 
was open, well-known, and active dis- 
satisfaction ; but in the other only tacit 
and negative dissatisfaction. The Go- 
vernment appeared willing to brave the 
mutinous dissatisfaction of 12,000 or 
13,000 men, and, in fact, to add to that 
dissatisfaction, and allow it to grow until 
it became dangerous to the peace and 
tranquillity of the whole Force ; whilst 
they did their utmost to appease the dis- 
satisfaction of the officers, which only 
found its expression in Dvdlin Castle. 
It was not for him to dictate to the Chief 
Secretary as to the manner in which he 
should conduct his duties; but, never- 
theless, it appeared to him that there 
never was a more absurd, more irra- 
tional, or a proposal more certain to de- 
feat its own ends than that the dissatisfac- 
tion of 13,600 men should be allowed to 
ripen into mutiny before their grievances 
should be adjusted, rather than that a 
few officers should be required to wait. 
As to the officers, up to a month ago— 
or, he might say, within the last five 
weeks—had the Government any definite 
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intention of introducing such a measure 
as this? Such a Bill was not mentioned 
in the Queen’s Speech, or in any speech 
made up to a fortnight ago. It was only 
within the last fortnight that the Govern- 
ment had given effect to what they had 
heard from one side. The House would 
recollect that it was only within that 
time that the late Attorney General for 
Ireland, the Member for Dublin Univer- 
sity (Mr. Gibson), put a Question to the 
Government as to what they intended to 
do for these officers. Thus was the mind 
of the Chief Secretary and the action of 
the Irish Executive stimulated to a con- 
sideration of this question. And until 
then the’ Executive of Dublin Castle 
never thought of dealing with this mat- 
ter at all. What would the men say 
when they saw the success which had at- 
tended the active, energetic, and persist- 
ent efforts of the friends of the officers in 
that House? These officers, generally, 
were inclined to Conservative opinions ; 
and what would the men say when they 
saw the demand for a consideration of the 
grievances of the officers conceded, whilst 
their own complaints were forgotten? 
Could there be anything more prejudicial 
to order in the Force, or a stronger or 
more serious reason for adding force to 
the dissatisfaction of the men? The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary had given some inkling as to what 
the proposal of the Government would 
be ; but beyond this they had no infor- 
mation whatever of what the intentions 
of the Government were. He was not 
going to attempt to judge of that which 
he had not officially heard of ; but what 
he was justified in saying was that the 
subject should be dealt with in its en- 
tirety, or not at all. To attempt to deal 
with it piecemeal was to deal with it in 
a most objectionable and dangerous man- 
ner, and in a way which would give the 
men cause for increased dissatisfaction. 
In speaking against the police in Ire- 
land it should be understood that their 
comments were not, nor never had been, 
directed against the men themselves, but 
only against the action and conduct of 
the officers. Often had he joined in 
those complaints ; but in every instance 
the main complaints were against the 
officers, and not against the men. The 
Chief Secretary had frequently shown 
a disposition to meet the wishes of hon. 
Members on that side, which they de- 
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but he had departed from his rule 
entirely in this matter in taking up the 
case of the officers and neglecting that 
of the men. So strongly did he feel 
—_ this subject that if the conduct 
of the Government was challenged he 
should vote against them. 

Mr. HEALY said, he had hoped that 
when this Bill was introduced some 
reasons would have been given for its 
being pressed forward, and he was some- 
what surprised that when a measure 
originating with the late Attorney Gene- 
ral for Ireland (Mr. Gibson) was brought 
forward he should have thought it neces- 
sary to be conspicuous by his absence. 
The Government had placed on the 
Estimates a Vote of £180,000 to meet 
the extra pay of the men. Immediately 
that this was done the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman cast about him to 
see what he could get for the officers, 
and he asked what was to become of 
them, and were they to get nothing of 
the plunder? The Chief Secretary 
evidently thought that it would not do 
to put a further sum on the Estimates, 
ad so he endeavoured to blind the eyes 
of the people of Ireland by giving the 
Lord Lieutenant the whole of the discre- 
tion as to the increase. They ought to 
have the total placed on the Estimates. 
They ought to show how much the tax- 
payer would have to dip into his pocket 
for. The £180,000 for the men was to 
be only for three years; but this in- 
crease of the officers was to be for all 
time. Because the officers got none of 
the swag this Bill was to be introduced 
to give them an increase in their salary 
for all time. His hon. Friend (Mr. T. 
P. O’Connor) had complained that these 
men were appointed by competitive 
examination, and also that they should 
be required to speak foreign languages ; 
but he was not aware that this was for 
the purpose of keeping these officers as 
a kind of paddock in which the sons of 
the upper classes could trot about. The 
Government deprived the lower class of 
an academic education; they refused to 
provide for the Catholic class University 
education, in order that this might act 
as a bar to the advantage of the aris- 
tocrats of the country. In other words, 
the people who bore the burden and heat 
of the day were never promoted ; but 
the offices were kept for young English 
gentlemen who were ground in London, 


sired to acknowledge in all sincerity; | or striped, or what they called it, and 
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who were sent over full-fledged bantlings 
capable for duty because they could get 
so many marks. These were all the 
thief-catching abilities that these young 
gentlemen were expected to possess ; 
but, of course, they must have plenty of 
suspicion, and that they had to use with 
great liberality, in order further to keep 
out Catholics. That applied alike to 
men and officers, for the Government 
professed to have special horror of secret 
societies ; and,in order still further to 
wound the feelings of the Catholics, 
every man upon entering the Force was 
made to swear an oath, which was a dis- 
tinct insult to the Catholic religion, that 
he would belong to no secret society, 
with the exception of Freemasonry. It 
was well known that the Catholic 
Church held Freemasonry in the greatest 
abhorrence. That was another instance 
of the extraordinary way in which 
the Government managed this body, 
and that being so they had good reason 
for objecting. These young gentlemen, 
whose marks for Latin and French so 
well fitted them for the offices of Inspec- 
tor and Sub-Inspector, were put through 
a little drill in Phoenix Park and were 
then sent down to some country district, 
where they spent their time, he was 
creditably informed, indulging in nips 
of whiskey over the counter. He did 
not blame them very much for that. 
What were they to do? Here were 
these young gentlemen tossed off from 
society to mix with people who were, in 
their estimation, far below them, and 
what could they do? He was told that 
there was usually set up in those dis- 
tricts three grades of society—the first 
was that of the estate agents; the next 
that of the bank clerks; and the third 
of the Sub-Inspectors. Those were the 
three main elements forming the fon. 
They claimed to represent the proper 
feelings of the district, and it was cer- 
tain that they could set the Government 
in motion in whatever direction they 
thought fit. They were the triumvirate 
of the society who manipulated what- 
ever there was of local government in 
Ireland, and so controlled popular feel- 
ing, so-called, that they could compel 
the Executive to act in any direction 
they chose. Even if a Board of Guar- 
dians ventured to have an opinion upon 
political matters, the Chief Secretary 
sent his orders for a dissolution. He 
would invite the Chief Secretary to go 
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into the districts and see for himself. In 
the first place, the dress of the young 
gentlemen was something ridiculous. 
There were the spiked helmets invented 
by Bismarck, or Moltke, or some of 
those people. They wore these spiked 
caps, perhaps, as symbolical of their 
military character ; whilst in Court they 
took very great care that everyone else 
removed his hat.. These Inspectors and 
Sub-Inspectors strutted about giving 
their orders right and left in their hel- 
mets, and played ‘‘ such pranks before 
high Heaven as would make the angels 
weep ’’—if angels could be supposed to 
take any interest whatever in such a 
body as the Royal Irish Constabulary. 
In their districts these young gentlemen 
constantly interfered with the amuse- 
ment of the small boys, and should the 
village band appear at once they issued 
orders to charge, and gave their men 
carte blanche to break the heads of the 
people who could not get out of their 
way. Their orders to fire on the people 
were issued as suited their intelligence. 
Questions were continually being put in 
that House of the way those men con- 
ducted themselves; but the gentlemen 
of Latin and French were in the right— 
it was always the people who gave the 
provocation. He could not help think- 
ing that at this late period of the Session 
the House might have been occupying 
itself upon much more important mat- 
ters than upon a Bill of this kind. 
There were many much more important 
measures awaiting their attention, whilst 
others had been abandoned altogether 
—Bills which had been mentioned in the 
Queen’s Speech ; but this measure had 
been sprung on the House at the fag- 
end of the Session, when many Irish 
Members were away; and here they 
were called upon at 5 o’clock on Satur- 
day afternoon to enter into a full discus- 
sion of the subject. Why, he asked, 
had not the Poor Law Guardians (Ire- 
land) Bill been put down to-day? On 
the two occasions on which it had ap- 
peared on the Notice Paper the Govern- 
ment moved the adjournment of the 
House, and the Irish Members knew 
how useless it was to fight against the 
battalions of the Government. That 
Bill would not have taken a minute to 
pass ; but while the Chief Secretary had 
refused a stage to that useful and excel- 
lent measure, he did not scruple to bring 
them down to waste their time upon this 
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Bill dealing with the Constabulary in 
Ireland. Then he would point out that 
there was another measure before the 
House dealing with the pay of that im- 
portant body which the Goresneitets ap- 
peared to be inclined to leave out in the 
cold. The hon. Member for Leeds (Mr. 
Herbert Gladstone) brought in with a 
great flourish of trumpets early in the 
Session a measure dealing with the 
superannuation allowances of a very im- 
portant Irish body much larger than 
this. That Bill was dropped, no facili- 
ties having been given for taking it. He 
(Mr. Healy) would give the House some 
idea of the character of the gentlemen 
whose pay it was proposed to increase. 
The district of Millstreet was for a very 
long time in a very disturbed state under 
the régime of the late Chief Secretary, 
and there was a Sub-Inspector there 
named Starkey. For nine months be- 
fore the Government got the Coercion 
Act a ruffian named Connell went about 
ranging from one end of the country to 
the other, and disturbing the peace. He 
shot a man named Leary in a cool, brutal, 
and most cold-blooded manner. The 
police, in his (Mr. Healy’s) opinion, 
knew very well who fired the shot; at 
all events, they knew now. Did not 
Sub-Inspector Starkey arrest this ruf- 
fian? No; he did nothing of the kind ; 
but as soon as this ruffian and assassin 
turned Queen’s evidence, Mr. Starkey 
brought him out dressed as a policeman 
to the Millstreet district. Having as- 
certained the names of all the best foot- 
ball players in the district, he took them 
down and indiscriminately handed them 
over to the police and swore against 
them, and Sub-Inspector Starkey—this 
young gentleman of five or six and 
twenty, very well up in his geometry 
and trigonometry—swept the district of 
Millstreet of all these young men, and 
they had been kept in Cork Gaol for the 
last nine months. Sub-Inspector Star- 
key imprisoned 65 men, and after keep- 
ing them in gaol for nine months in 
solitary confinement, in a cell 6 feet by 
4, for 22 hours out of the 24, denying 
them the pleasure and solace of their 
own association, they were dismissed on 
their own recognizances and refused a 
trial. That was the discretion of Sub- 
Inspectors of the Irish police. It was 
the zeal of men like Sub-Inspector 
Starkey that this Bill proposed to re- 
ward. When measures of this kind 
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were brought in they should have regard 
to the class of persons whose pay it was 
proposed to increase. The main body of 
the Irish police were entirely neglected 
by the Bill. He was not a particular 
admirer of the acts and conduct of the 
Irish police ; but he did complain that a 
measure of this kind was brought for- 
ward dealing with the aristocratic sec- 
tion of the body. While the unfortunate 
men—Dan, Jack, Bill, and Harry— 
were denied any solid or permanent in- 
crease at all, the Alphonses, the Georges, 
and the Alberts, who had been brought 
over from England, were getting a solid 
increase of pay at the cost of the rate- 
payers. He would say nothing of the 
increase of the pay of either party—he 
should vote against both; but when 
measures were brought in for dealing 
with the aristocratic portion of the 
Force, it was too bad that the unfortu- 
nate rank-and-file should be left out in 
the cold. Seeing this Bill had been 
brought in at atime like the present, 
and upon a Saturday, he thought fur- 
ther time should be allowed for its dis- 
cussion. They should not be asked to 
deal with this question piecemeal; and 
until they knew what it was that the 
Government were going to do for the 
police at large this measure should not 
be passed. On that account he begged 
to move that the debate be now ad- 
journed. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Hr. Healy.) 


Mr. CALLAN said, that during his 
15 years’ experience of the House he 
had never heard of a Bill being intro- 
duced under more misleading pretences 
than this one. When the Chief Secre- 
tary gave Notice to introduce a Bill for 
the Royal Irish Constabulary, he (Mr. 
Callan) anticipated that it was a Bill 
which dealt with the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary. So satisfied was he of that, 
that he did not read the Bill until to- 
day. He differed, and had differed on 
all occasions, with that Party with which 
he had acted for the last two years with 
reference to the Royal Irish Constabu- 
lary. He had known them, in almost 
every part of Ireland, and he knew 
them to be the sons of respectable 
labourers and of the smaller class of 
farmers. They were well educated for 
their rank in life, and they were a well- 
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conducted class of men whom, physically 
and morally, he believed to be a credit 
to his country. He had never had occa- 
sion to bring the conduct of any mem- 
ber of the rank-and-file of the Constabu- 
lary before that House; but he could 
not say the same with regard to the 
officers. On looking at the Orders of 
the Day to introduce this Bill, he found 
that it did not exactly define the Bill as 
printed. It wasa Bill to regulate the 
pay of certain officials, and for other 
purposes; but it was a Bill confined 
exclusively to the County and Sub-In- 
spectors. Yesterday, when he asked a 
Question of the Chief Secretary, and 
when, naturally irritated by the answer 
he received, which was not in consonance 
with the usual courtesy and his character 
of abstaining from imputing motives —— 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I imputed no 
motives whatever. I said—not referring 
to the hon. Gentleman—that the com- 
plaints had been made much more from 
the outside—— 

Mr. CALLAN: I do not complain of 
the Chief Secretary, for I knew the source 
from which the insinuation—— 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I made no in- 
sinuation of any sort or kind. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he considered it 
as such, and he at once fixed upon the 
party who he believed suggested it; and 
he would advise the Chief Secretary, 
just for peace and order in the House, 
as well as peace and order in Ireland, 
that the less he had to do with the right 
hon. Gentleman the better, for “evil 
communications corrupted good man- 
ners.”” [‘‘Name, name!’’] The right 
hon. Gentleman suggested that the Chief 
Secretary should not condescend to an- 
swer his Question, or answer it in a 
sneering tone. {‘‘Name!”] It wasthe 
Home Secretary, of course. He desired 
to say that he never, either directly 
or indirectly, advised the Royal Irish 
Constabulary to strike. He had received 
a number of telegrams and letters since 
the Irish papers had circulated through- 
out the country districts from members 
of the Force, and they showed how 
keenly the Royal Irish Constabulary 
felt with respect to the injustice done 
them, and the favouritism—he could 
speak of it in no other manner—that was 
practised in that branch of the Service— 
the County and Sub-Inspectors. He de- 
sired the Irish Press to notice, this, as it 
would save him writing many letters— 
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that members of the Force should be 
very careful not merely in telegraphing, 
but in writing letters. He found that 
letters were delivered 12 hours out of 
the ordinary course. Whether they had 
been manipulated under the warrant of 
the Home Secretary he could not say; 
but he would advise the men of the 
Royal Irish Constabulary in writing to 
Members of that House to be most care- 
ful. He would read a telegram he had 
received from a sub-constable, but he 
would not give his name. It was as 
follows :— 

‘* We heartily thank you for your kind advo- 

cacy of our claims, determined to stand up for 
them to a man; but for God’s sake don’t give 
our names.” 
That had come through the telegraph 
office, and the poor sub-constable’s name 
was already in the hands of the Inspec- 
tor General, or would be in a very short 
time. It was, he thought, a very humi- 
liating thing for Irish Members that 
when any question affecting Ireland 
came forward their letters were tam- 
pered with. Having spoken of the con- 
duct of Sub-Inspector O’Callaghan, the 
hon. Member proceeded to say that there 
was no promotion from the ranks. 
There was no body so admirable as the 
Dublin Metropolitan Police, and they 
were well officered, exclusively by mem- 
bers from the ranks. The Royal Irish 
Constabulary were officered, he might 
say, almost exclusively by young men 
who were not fit for anything else, and 
who had, in addition, to wear a uniform. 
By this Bill they were asked to increase 
the pay of Inspectors and Sub-Inspec- 
tors. What was the reason of that? 
Constables and sub-constables found it 
much more difficult now to live on their 
pay than they did five or ten years ago. 
It was not too late for the Chief Secre- 
tary to introduce a Bill dealing with the 
head-constables and constables in the 
same spirit that this Bill dealt with 
County and Sub-Inspectors. Such a 
measure would tend materially to do 
away with the strong feeling of dissatis- 
faction which existed in Ireland. Even if 
made now, at the eleventh hour, he be- 
lieved it would be accepted. If the 
police asked his advice, he would advise 
them not to strike; but he would advise 
them to adopt strong measures, although 
by doing so he might place himself 
under the bann and even subject to the 
insolence of other officials. 
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Mr. TREVELYAN said, it was neces- 
sary that he should say two or three 
words on this very important matter 
after the speeches that had been made 
from the Opposition Benches, because 
those speeches in some respects were 
made, he thought, under a misunder- 
standing, and they gave colour to a 
measure which was not a political, but 
a strictly administrative one. The 
general burden of the speeches from the 
Opposition Benches was to the effect 
that there were two great classes among 
the Irish Constabulary. One class, 
whose position it was proposed to im- 
prove by this Bill, was the officers; 
whereas, on the other hand, the larger 
class of men were entirely excluded from 
the benefits of the Bill. Now, some of 
the statements made were very important 
statements, which, so far as the Lill was 
concerned, were perfectly true; but he 
was bound to say that if the hon. Mem- 
ber for Louth {(Mr. Callan) had been 
present on Wednesday he would have 
seen that the Bill was only part of a 
great scheme for the purpose of reward- 
ing the Royal Irish Constabulary officers 
and men for the extra exertions, and 
losses, and hardships which they had 
endured during the last three years, and 
for the purpose likewise of improving 
their position permanently. The mea- 
sure was far too sweeping to call a 
thing unconstitutional which held good 
in the Army, the Navy, and the Civil 
Departments of the State. ‘The Queen in 
Council could alter the pay of all classes 
in the Army and Navy at her pleasure. 
It was estimated that the yearly increase 
of pay to the officers would be—County 
Inspectors, £3,420 ; Sub-Inspectors, 
£3,125; other officers, £3,443; total, 
£9,988. With regard to the men, they 
would get in aid of marching money 
£3,500 more than now, under the head 
of extra pay when absent from their 
stations £3,800 more, which would be 
distributed like marching money, exactly 
as the men had extra hours of duty. In 
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Mr. CALLAN: How many officers 


and how many men? 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, the officers 
were about 300, and the men 12,000 or 
13,000. 

Mr. SEXTON: That is an average 
| of 258. a-year to the constables. 

' Mr. TREVELYAN said, the recom- 

mendations of the Departmental Com- 
mittee with respect to the men had been 
| more than carriedout. That Committee 
| recommended that the allowances should 
_be made retrospective during the last 

three years, which would involve an 
}amount of £51,000. The Government 
thought it right to do more, and sanc- 
tioned a grant of £180,000 to be paid 
down at once. Now, if they gave the 
officers £10,000 a-year more and the 
men £17,000, besides a sum of £180,000 
down, he could not see that this was a 
scheme wholly for the benefit of the 
aristocratic part of the Force, if hon. 
Gentlemen preferred so to characterize 
it. A great many remarks had been 
made in the course of the debate upon 
the mutinous condition of the Force. 
Now, it was an extremely delicate matter 
to talk of in public when even such an 
assertion was in the air; but he was 
about to repeat what he said yesterday, 
that the accounts they had from the 
officers of the Constabulary gave a very 
different picture of what was passing. 
He could not even imagine how anyone 
could praise the Royal Irish Constabu- 
lary in one sentence, and in another talk 
with some sort of satisfaction of what 
was called “striking ’’ in order to obtain 
advantages from the public. The hon. 
Member for Louth said that the Royal 
Irish Constabulary were determined on 
a strike. 

Mr. CALLAN: I did not say-they 
they were determined on a strike. I 
said the Royal Irish Constabulary, feel- 
ing themselves aggrieved, were deter- 
mined to exact terms which, if given 
voluntarily, would not create ill-feeling. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, if the con- 
duct of the Constabulary was mutinous, 











stations £4,600 more, for repair of cer- | the Government would be face to face 
tain articles £3,000, for stationery | with a situation, the gravity of which it 


£1,000, and for other items £1,100 a-| would be impossible to overrate; be- 
year. That was to say, while the annual cause it was quite impossible that any 
advantages to officers would amount to, | Government that was in the least de- 
he might call it, £10,000 a-year, the | serving of the name of a Government 
annual advantage to the men would) 

amount to £17,000 a-year. | 


could give to any body of public servants, 
and still more a body of public servants 
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in the position of the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary, anything whatever under 
pressure. They did not for one moment 
believe that the Royal Irish Constabu- 
lary in any number were determined to 
resign in order to exact terms from the 
Government. If they were determined 
to resign, their resignations would be 
accepted. Terms would not be granted 
under these circumstances. 

“T do not believe,” wrote the Inspector 


General, ‘‘that there is really any improper 
feeling existing in their minds’’ 


—and he was referring to a certain 
number of them. 


** They are, however, no doubt, in a state of 
doubt and disappointment as to the non-receipt 
of their share of the proposed grant of £180,000, 
which they have long expected.” 


Now, he (Mr. Trevelyan) was sorry that 
the grant of £180,000 had been so long 
deferred ; but they all knew what diffi- 
culty there was in the present state of 
Parliament, overburdened as it was with 
Business, in passing the Estimates, and 
how liable those Estimates were to be 
postponed to the very last moment. But 
he sincerely trusted that in the very first 
days of the next week Parliament would 
be enabled to vote that £180,000, if 
Parliament so chose, in order to give a 
very substantial recompense to the Royal 
Irish Constabulary for their labours and 
services during the last three years. The 
hon. Member for Kirkcaldy (Sir George 
Campbell) had said that there was no 
promotion from the ranks. In answer 
to his latest inquiries, he was informed 
that one in four were promoted from the 
ranks. His own efforts for many years 
had been to establish open competition 
in the Public Service; and he and those 
engaged with him in the work were 
charged with the design of excluding 
the aristocracy. With regard to first ap- 
posmecet in the Irish Constabulary, 

e would examine into the question con 
amore, and see what could be done to 
regularize the system. As to the resig- 
nations, there were a good many among 
the recruits; but there was no serious 
increase of resignations or discontent 
among the men who stayed long enough 
in the Force to know what its advan- 
tages were. In 1879 the resignations 
in the counties—that was to say, among 
the established men of the Force—were 
63; those of the depot, 50; together, 
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113. In 1880, those in the counties 
were 89; in the depot, 65; in all, 154. 
In the year 1881, the time when there 
was a very great increase in the number 
of police, the resignations rose largely. 
In the counties they were 193, and at 
the depot, 159; in all, 352. But what 
they were speaking of was the present 
state of the Force ; and if they went six 
months back, that would be a period for 
which they could judge very nearly as 
well as for a long period. In the last 
six months the number of resignations 
in the permanent Force had been 50. 
If the average of 1881 had been main- 
tained, it would have been 100. In the 
auxiliaries, men who had not the advan- 
tages of the Force, who were temporarily 
employed, almost entirely, on special, 
arduous, and disagreeable duties, 46 re- 
signed; from the Reserve Force of the 
depot, 10; and from the recruits, 89. 
He could not say that the resignation of 
50 men from the permanent Force, or 
an average of 100 in the course of the 
year, gave cause for any great fear, and 
that a member of the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary, settled in the enjoyment of 
his pay, and with the prospect of his 
pension, was a man who had any great 
cause for discontent. 

Mr. SEXTON: What is the total for 
the six months? 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, it was 195; 
but 46 were auxiliary and 89 recruits. 
He did not know that he had anything 
to explain beyond this—that the Pension 
Clauses placed the pensions of the future 
officers of the Royal Irish Constabulary 
on the same footing as the great bulk 
of the Civil Servants of the Crown, and 
they would have the privilege of taking 
these new terms or of adhering to the 
old. The latter were better up to 36 
years’ service; but between 36 and 40 
years the new terms would be more ad- 
vantageous. In order to quicken pro- 
motion and increase efficiency, officers 
who had served for 40 years, County 
Inspectors who had reached the age of 
65, and Sub-Inspectors who had reached 
the age of 60 would be retired compul- 
sorily, but not so as to injure their pros- 
pects with regard to pension. The 6th 
clause might create a certain amount of 
suspicion among those who knew that 
the Deputy Inspector Generalship was 
not filled up; but it did not follow that 
that post would not be filled up very 
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soon indeed, and that it would not be 
filled in a way which would, he thought, 
satisfy the feeling which had existed 
for a good while, and very largely 
spread, but which he would not more 
closely refer to. 

Mr. REDMONDsaid, he wasvery glad 
for the speech of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, because it explained some things 
of importance which he confessed he did 
not understand before. They had now 
explained to them that the Bill was part 
of a large scheme which it was proposed 


should deal with the men as well as the | P 


officers of the Force, and he regretted 
that the whole scheme could not be 
considered at once. When the Consta- 
bulary Votes had been under considera- 
tion he had voted against the Estimates ; 
but he had never done so that his vote 
might imply a general objection to the 
Constabulary. His objection to the 
Constabulary was that it was a Military 
Force and unsuited for the work to 
which it should apply itself in Ireland, 
and also a special objection that the 
condition of the officers in charge of 
these men had been such that very grave 
injustice had resulted. He was un- 
willing to support any increased allow- 
ance or pay to the officers of the Con- 
stabulary Force; and he was all the 
more opposed to it after what the right 
hon. Gentleman had told them, that this 
was a scheme for rewarding the officers 
and men of the Constabulary for the 
special work in which they had been 
engaged for the last three or four years. 
The extra work had been work of a 
most objectionable kind, and he wouid 
not by his vote give his sanction to the 
voting of money to such as Sub-Inspector 
Smith, who brought about the death of 
two of the children of an unfortunate 
evicted family. At thesame time, when 
the giving of the money proposed to be 
given to the men of the Constabulary 
was under their consideration, he would 
be much more inclined to deal leniently 
with them, and perhaps he might see 
his way not to oppose the Vote. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 8; Noes 
53: Majority 45.—(Div. List, No. 317.) 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Monday next. 
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UNION OFFICERS’ SUPERANNUATION 
(IRELAND) BILL.—[Br1 75.] 
(Mr. Herbert Gladstone, Mr. William Edward 
Forster, Mr. Attorney General for Ireland.) 
NOMINATION OF SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Select Committee do consist 
of Sixteen Members.—(Mr. Herbert 
Gladstone.) 


Mr. BIGGAR asked that the appoint- 
ment of the Committee might be post- 
oned. 

Mr. WARTON noticed that most of 
the Members of the Committee were 
Irish Members; and he thought this 
was another attempt on the part of the 
Government to tamper with the question 
of Home Rule. 

Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE ap- 
pealed to hon. Members to allow the 
Committee to be appointed. 

Mr. CALLAN was in favour of the 
appointment of the Committee; but he 
objected to the names of two English- 
men on it. He understood the Com- 
mittee was to consist exclusively of Irish 
Members. 


Motion agreed to. 


Mr. ArrorNEY GENERAL FoR IRELAND, 
Mr. Hearty, Mr. Justin M‘Carruy, 
nominated Members of the Committee. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Mr. Meldon be one other Mem- 
ber of the Committee.’’ 


Mr. BIGGAR objected to the hon. 
Member’s name. He thought the Com- 
mittee should consist of Members who 
were impartial. The hon. Member was 
very much interested in the people to be 
benefited by this Bill. He would offer 
the most decided opposition to the hon. 
Member’s name, and, if necessary, 
divide the House. 

Mr. HEALY appealed to the hon. 
Member for Cavan not to press his ob- 
jection. 

Mr. SEXTON remarked, that he sup- 
posed all the Members of the Committee 
had made up their minds on the Bill. 


Question put. 


The House divided:—Ayes 42; Noes 
1: Majority 41.—(Div. List, No. 318.) 


Mr. Grsson, Mr. Firzparrick, Cap- 
tain Aytmer, Mr. Bicear, Sir Patrick 
O’Brien, Mr. Herperr GLApsTone, 
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Colonel Torrennam, nominated other 
Members of the Committee. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That 
Mr. Eugene Collins be one other Mem- 
ber of the Committee,”—(Mr. Herbert 
Gladstone,)—put, and negatived. 


Mr. Moutwortanp, Mr. Catuan, Mr. 
Greer, Mr. FinpiaTer, and Mr. Daty, 
nominated other Members of the Com- 
mittee:—Power to send for persons, 
papers, and records; Five to be the 
quorum. 


GOVERNMENT ANNUITIES AND INSURANCE 
[annuitizs, &c. | 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That it is expedient to charge the 
Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom 
with all immediate Annuities granted, and with 
any Savings Bank Annuities or Insurances 
which may be varied or corrected, or the can- 
cellation of which may have been revoked, 
under the provisions of any Act of the present 
Session relating to the purchase of small Go- 
vernment Annuities and to assuring payments 
of money on death, and also to authorise the 
payment by the National Debt Commissioners 
of all Expenses incurred by any Savings Banks 
in the execution of such Act. 

Resolution to be reported upon Monday next. 


PUBLIC WORKS LOANS BILL. 
Resolutions [ August 4] seported, and agreed to: 
—Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. Covurrt- 
neY and Mr. TREVELYAN. 
Billpresented,and read the first time. [Bill 269. ] 





PRISON CHARITIES BILL. 


On Motion of Secretary Sir Witt1am Har- 
court, Bill to make provision respecting certain 
Prison Charities, ordered to be brought in by 
Secretary Sir Wiit1am Harcourr and Mr. 
Hippert. 

Bill presented,and read the first time. [Bill 270.] 


House adjourned at half after Six 
o’clock till Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, 7th August, 1882. 


MINUTES.]—Pusiic Buis—First Reading— 
Bombay Civil Fund* (222); Parcel Post * 
(223); Reserve Forces Acts Consolidation * 
(224); Militia Acts Consolidation* (225) ; 


Turnpike Roads (South Wales) * (226); Isle 
of Man (Officers) * (227). 
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Second Reading—Municipal Corporations (140). 

Second Reading—Committee negatived—Customs 
and Inland Revenue *. 

Report—Turnpike Acts Continuance * (198). 

Third Reading—Civil Imprisonment (Scotland)* 
(208), and passed. 


INDIA—SUCHAIT SINGH. 
MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS. 


Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY, in 
moving for copies of correspondence with 
the India Office in June and July last 
respecting Suchait Singh, said, that the 
case which he had to place before their 
Lordships was a lamentable one, not 
only of injustice, but also of breach of 
faith on the part of the India Office 
towards Suchait Singh and towards him- 
self. Their Lordships would remember 
that in 1879 he brought the case of 
Suchait Singh before the House, and 
had been unable to obtain any redress 
for him; but a lawyer employed by 
Suchait Singh had come to an agree- 
ment with Sir Owen Burne on behalf of 
the India Office. The chief points in 
this agreement were that Suchait Singh 
was to have an allowance of £2,000 a- 
year, instead of £500 originally offered to 
him on his dispossession, but none of 
which had he yet received, and that he 
was to have the rank and honours of a 
Rajput Prince. Suchait Singh went 
back to India in the spring of 1881, but 
could not get his affairs settled, and he 
returned here in the spring of this year, 
when, to his astonishment, he (Lord 
Stanley of Alderley) was told that 
the India Office now said that no 
agreement had ever been made between 
Sir Owen Burne and Mr. Bradford, 
Suchait Singh’s lawyer. Upon this he 
went to see Mr. Bradford, to ascertain 
what he had to say upon the subject. 
He learned that his bill of costs— 
amounting to some £135—hed been paid 
him by the India Office, and that this 
agreement, the existence of which was 
now denied, had been mentioned in it; 
moreover, that the India Office had later 
refused to pay him £150 which he had 
advanced to Suchait Singh at the written 
request of an India Office official, and 
that he was bringing an action against 
the India Office for this money, and that 
the India Office solicitor had accepted 
service. This action would come off in 
November, unless, as several persons 
had assured him would be the case, the 
India Office avoided it by paying the 
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money into Court. But the India Office | It had often happened that they sent 


had placed itself in this dilemma—that 
if the action proceeded the conduct of 
one of its permanent officials would be 
exposed in a not very creditable manner; 
and if the Office avoided the action it 
would be discredited by having refused 
to pay a debt until threatened with an 
action, and it would become apparent 
that Sir Owen Burne was not prepared to 
state on oath that which the Under Secre- 
tary of State had been made to sayin an 
official letter. He must now go back to 
what took place last year in India, when 
Suchait Singh returned there full of 
hopes of a speedy settlement of his 
affairs. After waiting a long time at 
Bombay getting no settlement he wrote 
to him (Lord Stanley of Alderley). He 
then complained at the India Office 
of these delays, and was told that the 
Indian officials could not settle his affairs 
at Bombay, and that they wished Suchait 
Singh to go to head-quarters. He accord- 
ingly wrote to him in that sense, and he 
proceeded toCalcutta. When therehewas 
not allowed to see the Viceroy, nor could 
he even see a junior Under Secretary 
of the Foreign Office. He was driven 
from pillar to post, and at last got a letter 
offering him only the pittance which 
had been originally offered, and in de- 
spair he returned to this country. Now, 
was this the way to govern India, and 
to carry out the Queen’s Proclamation, 
which was reiterated in Lord Canning’s 
two Charters? An arrangement was 
made which satisfied all parties, but 
which had been set aside by chicanery, 
with no other apparent advantage than 
that of gratifying the spite of some sub- 
ordinate officials and of punishing a 
man for having dared to appeal to the 
Secretary of State, and for having 
brought his case to this country. The 
Indian bureaucracy had the pretension 
that all their members were infallible, 
and when driven to rectify an error they 
did it in a hidden and secret manner— 
for instance, after he had complained of 
Mr. Burney, the second Resident at 
Chumba, and of his enormous salary, 
though what he said was scoffed at, Mr. 
Burney was removed, or promoted if 
they so liked to call it, but his successor 
was appointed with only half his salary. 
The Indian officials were masters in the 
arts of delay; they put by a letter and 
left it unanswered for a long time, and 
then called procrastination deliberation. 








home to the Secretary of State their own 
view, and delayed for some time to send 
the document which was in opposition 
to them. Not only the Secretary of 
State, but the Viceroy also, was hood- 
winked by these officials, and he was 
0 pg from seeing and judging for 

imself. How wasit that Suchait Singh 
had never been able to see a single 
Viceroy? How was it to be explained 
that the present Viceroy passed such a 
Bill as the Assam Coolie Bill, and that 
the Secretary of State could not do 
more than promise an annual Report 
upon it, though it was pointed out to 
him that two high retired Indian officials 
had been allowed, in the laxity which 
had succeeded the stricter government 
of the East India Company, to become 
President and Vice President of the Tea 
Planters’ Association? Now that the 
check of the Board of Control over the 
Court of Directors no longer existed 
abuses, injustice, and tyranny must in- 
crease if the Secretary of State did not 
exercise greater vigilance over the 
Indian officials. 

Moved, ‘‘ That an humble Address be pre- 
sented to Her Majesty for correspondence with 
the India Office in June and July last respecting 
Suchait Singh.” —( The Lord Stanley of Alderley.) 

Lorp ELLENBOROUGH thought 
that it would be of great advantage to 
our Indian Empire for it to be known 
that all grievances of Natives, whether 
well-founded or otherwise, were brought 
under the notice of Parliament; and that 
no real grievance would long remain 
unredressed. Sir Owen Burne had been 
referred to; but he could not do other- 
wise than as he was authorized. The 
whole question was whether anything 
of the kind referred to by the noble Lord 
took place. Of his (Lord Ellenborough’s) 
own knowledge Sir Owen Burne had 
always acted as he was authorized, and 
no real complaint could be made of his 
conduct. 

Viscount ENFIELD said, that the 
noble Lord who had commenced this 
discussion had rather embarrassed him 
by introducing into his speech a number 
of topics which were not included in the 
Notice he had placed upon the Paper; 
therefore, he would address himself only 
to the complaint which the noble Lord 
had made and to his Motion for Oorre- 
spondence. He must state at once that 
he was not authorized to grant the pro- 
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duction of the Correspondence which the 
noble Lord wished for. The noble Lord 
desired to restrict himself to the Corre- 
spondence of June and July last; but 
it certainly would not be advisable to 
give the Correspondence which extended 
over only two months, as that would 
create an unfair impression of the whole 
case, which really extended over a period 
of 12 years. As to the claims of Suchait 
Singh, they had been repeatedly consi- 
dered by successive Secretaries of State 
for India and adversely decided against. 
He hoped the Motion would not be 
pressed. 

Tur Eart or NORTHBROOK en- 
tirely concurred in the observations of 
the noble Lord who had just sat down. 

Lorpv STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
said, he would withdraw his Motion. 


Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS BILL. 
(The Earl of Rosebery.) 
(no. 214.) SECOND READING. 

Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Tue Eart or ROSEBERY, in'‘moving 
that the Bill be now read a second time, 
said, thatYit consolidated no less than 
69 Statutes, and would prove to be of 
great convenience. 


Moved, ‘‘'That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—(The Earl of Rosebery.) 


Motion agreed to ; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on 7hursday next. 


House adjourned at Five o'clock, 
till To-morrow, a’quarter 
past Four o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 7th August, 1882. 





MINUTES.]—Setecr Commirrer— Report— 
Contagious Diseases Acts [No. 340]. 

Supriy—considered in Committee—Anmy Esti- 
mates, Votes 7 to 25; Army (InpIAN Home 
Cuarces), £1,100,000; Arguan War (Grant 
in Aid), £500,000 ; Crvit Service Estimates, 
Class LIT.—Law anv Justice, Votes 22 to 35. 

Pusuic Brrus—Second Reading—-Prison Chari- 
ties* [270]; Public Works Loans* [269]; 


Viscount Enfield 
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(Ireland) Act, 1881. 


Expiring Laws Continuance * [266]; Citation 
Amendment (Scotland) * [267]. 
Committee—Royal Irish Constabulary [264] — 
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R.P. 

Committee—Report—Revenue, Friendly Socie- 
ties, and National Debt [260]; Government 
Annuities and Assurance * [190]; Merchant 
Shipping (Mercantile Marine Fund) [256]; 
Somersham Rectory * [222]; County Courts 
(Advocates’ Costs) * [188]. 

Committee — Report — Third Reading—Pensions 
Commutation * [252], and passed. 

Considered as amended— Third Reading—Arti- 
zans’ Dwellings [255]; Intermediate Educa- 
tion (Ireland) * [258], and passed. 

Withdrawn — Municipal Corporations (Unre- 
formed) * [220]. 


QUESTIONS. 


— 10: 


THE MAGISTRACY (SCOTLAND)—THE 
PROVOST OF DINGWALL. 


Mr. BIGGAR asked the Lord Ad- 
vocate, If his attention has been drawn 
to the fact that Mr. D. G. Ross, Provost 
of Dingwall, has been convicted and 
fined £1, with £3 3s. expenses, for 
travelling on a Railway without a 
ticket ; and, whether, under the circum- 
stances, he should not be removed from 
the magisterial bench ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrovur): On inquiry, I find that in 
1877 Mr. Ross, now Provost of Ding- 
wall, pleaded guilty to a charge of 
travelling on a railway without a ticket, 
and that he was fined in the sum men- 
tioned in the Question. It appears that 
he had had a season ticket, which had 
shortly before expired, and it was stated 
on his behalf that on the occasion re- 
ferred to he had no intention to defraud. 
Since this occurrence Mr. Ross has been 
elected a member of the Town Council 
by his fellow-townsmen, and he has been 
bythe Town Council unanimously elected 
Provost. The Government do uot intend, 
therefore, to take any steps in the 
matter. 


PEACE PRESERVATION (IRELAND) 
ACT, 1881—ALLEGED SEARCHES 
FOR ARMS. 

Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether, on or about 21st July, Con- 
stable Young, of Ballyhaise, accom- 
panied with a number of other policemen 
without producing any warrant, en- 
tered during the night, on the pretence 
of searching for arms, the houses of 
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James McCabe, Widow Ellen Reilly, 
Widow Ellen Corcoran, in the townland 
of Cullatra, parish of Drung, county 
Cavan, also of Pat Smyth, Cornegal, 
same parish; whether these policemen 
went into the sleeping apartments of the 
females of the different families ; and, 
whether, for the time to come, he will 
punish any police who enter houses, on 
the pretence of searching for arms, 
without having legal warrant to do so? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Constable 
Young, accompanied by three sub-con- 
stables, entered the houses of the per- 
sons referred to in this Question, not 
under any pretence of searching for 
arms, but under warrant issued by the 
Resident Magistrate on the information 
of a summons-server to the effect that he 
had been assaulted and intimidated by 
a party of five men when serving sum- 
monses for poor rates. The police did 
not enter the sleeping apartments of the 
females. The police were in search of 
the perpetrators of this outrage. There 
was no pretence of searching for arms, 
and they had a legal warrant for their 
action. 


PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO- 
PERTY (IRELAND) ACT, 1881—-DETEN- 
TION OF PERSONS ARRESTED UNDER 
THE ACT—PATRICK CURLEY AND 
OTHERS. 

Mr. REDMOND (for Mr. T. P. 
0’Connor) asked the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, If there 
be any reason for the further detention 
of Patrick Curley and his son John 
Curley, the one confined in Naas and the 
other in Kilmainham Gaol, since the 
27th January; and, whether Patrick 
Curley is not an old man seventy years 
of age, and disabled ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The cases of 
both these men were considered on the 
28th ultimo, when His Excellency de- 
cided that they should be detained for 
the present. Patrick Curley is reported 
to be 50 years of age; I have no infor- 
mation about his being disabled. 

Mr. REDMOND (for Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor) asked the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether 
the time has arrived for the release of 
Thomas and James Morrissey, who have 
now been subjected to a lengthened 
period of imprisonment ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: There is no per- 
son named James Morrissey in custody. 
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Thomas and Patrick Morrissey are in 
custody on reasonable suspicion of being 
accessory to murder. Their cases will 
come up for reconsideration on the 15th 
instant, and meanwhile they cannot be 
released. 

Mr. REDMOND (for Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor) asked the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, If he 
will cause particular inquiry to be made 
into the case of James M‘Dermott, now 
detained in Kilmainham Prison, and ar- 
rested with twenty-two others on the 4th 
of July in Loughrea ; and, whether, Mr. 
M‘Dermott, being a newspaper corre- 
spondent, there is any truth in the pre- 
valent opinion in his district that he owes 
his arrest to his supposed exposure in 
the local press of police misconduct ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: His Excellency 
the Lord Lieutenant examined into this 
case, and was satisfied that sufficient 
grounds existed for the arrest of James 
M‘Dermott as being reasonably suspected 
of being accessory to murder. There is 
no ground for the idea that his arrest 
was in any way owing to the fact of his 
being a newspaper correspondent. 


FISHERIES OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 
—DIGEST OF STATUTES AND RE. 
GULATIONS OF FISHERY BOARDS, 
WITH INDEX. 

GenerAL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
asked the Lord Advocate, If he will 
cause a thoroughly good digest to be 
made in the ensuing Recess of all the 
many Laws and guiding regulations 
relating to all fisheries, sea and fresh 
water, also about the Fishery Board, 
with useful indexes by subjects and in 
alphabetical arrangement ? 

Toe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour): I am afraid I cannot under- 
take to cause so large and important a 
literary work to be prepared in my own 
Department during the Recess. There 
already exists, in a convenient form, a 
compilation of the Herring and Sea 
Fishery Acts, prepared by the present 
Fishery Board, showing what Acts are 
repealed and what are still in force. If 
we are. enabled to pass the Fishery Board 
Bill, and establish the new Board, that 
Board will naturally address itself to 
the preparation of such a digest of the 
Fishery Laws as my hon. and gallant 
Friend desires. 

Geyerat Sir GEORGE BALFOUR: 
I would ask, in the event of the Fishery 
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Board Bill not being passed, whether the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman will 
undertake to make a digest ? 

Tae LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour): We will consider that. 


COAL MINES—REPORTS OF THE 
. RECENT EXPLOSIONS. 

Mr. BURT asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, If he 
can state when the Reports of the special 
inquiries, which he authorised to be 
made, into the colliery explosions at 
Trimdon Grange, Tudhoe, West Stanley, 
and Whitehaven, will be in the hands of 
Members? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: In 
reference to the two first explosions to 
which my hon. Friend refers, the Re- 
ports will be delivered to Members this 
week. The other Reports are in a for- 
ward state of preparation. 


STATE OF IRELAND — ALLEGED 
MOLESTATION AT HILLYON, 
CO. MEATH. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (for Mr. 
Snerz) asked the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether 
he will take care that Patrick Halpin 
and others, of Hillyon, in the county of 
Meath, are allowed to carry on their 
business unmolested ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I have drawn 
the attention of the local Constabulary 
to the Question of the hon. Member. 


PREVENTION OF CRIME (IRELAND) 
ACT—PROSECUTIONS UNDER THE 
ACT. 

Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether he has observed that in every 
one of the five prosecutions which have 
taken place in the King’s County under 
the Crime Prevention Act the persons 
accused have been discharged by the 
magistrates; whether, in a case tried at 
Birr on Thursday last, in which the 
police accused two men, Michael Kenny 
and William Dorrley, the latter an ‘‘ex- 
suspect,” with having been on the public 
road at eleven o’clock at night— 

‘* Under circumstances giving rise to a reason- 
able suspicion of their being about to commit a 
criminal act,”’ 
the magistrates discharged the prisoners, 
Mr. McSheehy, R.M. observing that— 

‘“‘The Legislature did not contemplate, in 
passing the Act, that it would be to ter- 


General Sir George Balfour 
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rorise the people, and he trusted those entrusted 
with the carrying of it out would use all due 
discretion in future ;’’ 

and, whether, in view of this and similar 
eases since the passing of the Act, the 
Trish Executive will instruct the Police 
to use the power of arrest with more dis- 
cretion ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: There were two 
cases only tried under the Prevention of 
Crime Act in the King’s County, and both 
of these were dismissed by the magis- 
trates. Mr. M‘Sheehy did not use the 
expression ‘‘terrorize”’ attributed to him 
in the second paragraph of the Question. 
He informs me that what he said was 
that it was not the intention of Govern- 
ment that the Act should be carried out 
oppressively. Attention will be called 
to the necessity of exercising discretion 
in making arrests under the Act. 


NAVY—THE MEDITERRANEAN FLEET 
—ROMAN CATHOLIC CLERGYMEN. 


Mr. MOORE asked the Secretary to 
the Admiralty, What steps have been 
taken to carry out the Minute of 7th 
June 1878 in the Squadrons at Alexan- 
dria and Port Said; and, whether, in 
the event of ships being used for hos- 
pital purposes, he will take care that 
the sick and dying soldiers and sailors 
of the Roman Catholic Church are not 
left without consolation of religion ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN: 
Sir, I have been in communication with 
Dr. Virtue, Bishop of Portsmouth, and 
with my hon. Friend himself, on this 
subject. The result is, that as there is 
some doubt whether there is, especially 
on the Suez Canal, an adequate provi- 
sion of Catholic clerymen for the seamen 
of the Fleet, the Admiralty have ar- 
ranged with the War Office to send out 
an additional priest above the number 
to be sent for the Army—and the ser- 
vices of this additional priest will be 
available for the Fleet. 


EGYPT (MILITARY EXPEDITION) — 


SERVICES OF THE MARINES — 
TURKISH MILITARY INTERVEN- 
TION. 


Mr. HOPWOOD asked the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, Whether there has 
been any honourable mention made by 
Sir Beauchamp Seymour in his De- 
spatches of the services of the Marines, 
who form a large proportion of the 
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fighting force under his command ; and, 
whether the propriety of appointing a 
Brigadier and Staff to the Marine force 
in Egypt has been considered ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL.- BANNERMAN : 
The despatches received from Sir Beau- 
champ Seymour refer only to the action 
of July 11 at Alexandria, and no special 
mention is made in them of the services 
of the Royal Marines, although the 
Admiral speaks most highly of all the 
officers and men—including, of course, 
the Marines—under his command. The 
second Question addressed to me by my 
hon. and learned Friend I have already 
on two occasions answered. The Marines 
now on active service are attached to 
the ships of the Fleet, and it is not 
thought necessary to appoint a special 
Brigadier General and Staff for the part 
of the Force serving on shore. 

Mr. GORST asked whether the Royal 
Marines and Royal Marine Artillery did 
not form at least one-half of the Naval 
Force engaged at the bombardment of 
Alexandria ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
I have already stated that Sir Beau- 
champ Seymour’s remarks, no doubt, 
applied to the Marines as much as to 
seamen ; but they were then engaged in 
performing their duties on board ship. 
‘What the proportion of Marines to sea- 
men was I cannot say. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether the Firman of August 
1879, investing Tewfik Pasha with the 
Khediviat, which, before promulgation, 
was communicated to and accepted by 
the Governments of England and France, 
forms one of the ‘‘ International engage- 
ments”? of the Sultan; whether the 
Egyptian tribute of £T.750,000, payable 
to the Sultan, is fixed by that Firman ; 
and, whether the Plenipotentiaries at 
Constantinople are taking measures to 
ascertain if the Sultan adheres to that 
engagement? 

Stir CHARLES W. DILKE: Yes, 
Sir; the Firman, as communicated by 
the Porte to the English and French 
Ambassadors, is an international engage- 
ment on the part of the Sultan. It fixes 
the tribute at £T.750,000. I am not 
aware that any measures have been 
taken by the Conference to ascertain if 
the Sultan adheres to that engagement. 
But it has been frequently referred to 
by Her Majesty’s Government as one of 
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the international engagements which it 
is a part of their policy to maintain. 

Mr. BOURKE asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether he will state what the con- 
ditions of the negotiations are respect- 
ing Turkish Military intervention in 
Egypt; if Turkish troops are to go to 
Egypt, what steps will be taken to secure 
unity of action on the part of the Mili- 
tary commanders ; whether the Confer- 
ence will control or interfere with the 
Military action of England; what flag 
is treated as the territorial flag at Suez 
and elsewhere when British troops are 
in occupation, and in whose name is 
civil authority exercised in those places ; 
what is the nature of the agreement 
respecting the protectorate of the Suez 
Canal ; and, has the neutralisation of the 
Suez Canal been discussed at the Confer- 
ence, or between Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and any other Foreign Power ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: In 
reply to my right hon. Friend’s first and 
second Questions, I have to state that 
the negotiations respecting Turkish mili- 
tary intervention have not reached a 
stage at which I can make any statement 
in regard to them. As regards his third 
Question, I have no reason to believe 
that the Conference ‘will control or 
interfere with” the military action of 
England. In reply to the fourth Ques- 
tion, Her Majesty’s Government consider 
that the flag of the Khedive is the flag 
to be flown in Egypt when British troops 
are in occupation, and civil authority is 
exercised in the Khedive’s name. In 
reply to the fifth and sixth Questions, I 
have to state that no agreement has been 
come to for any ‘protectorate of the 
Suez Canal.” The only proposal that 
has been made is one for securing the 
safety of a free passage through the 
Canal by arrangements in which all the 
Powers should be invited to take part. 
Her Majesty’s Ambassador has been 
instructed that any agreement at present 
for this purpose should be confined to 
temporary arrangements, having refer- 
ence to existing circumstances. 

Mr. BOURKE: Are we to under- 
stand that the Government has departed 
from the recent declaration of the Prime 
Minister that any questions relating to 
the Suez Canal are outside the purview 
of the Conference ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: The 
Prime Minister has already stated in the 
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ment. The statement that I made, and 
which the Prime Minister repeated, was 
that the neutralization of the Canal was 
outside the purview of the Conference. 
The Prime Minister inserted guarded 
words in his remarks, to the report of 
which I may refer the right hon. Gentle- 
man. 

Mr. BOURKE: Perhaps the hon. 
Gentleman would inform the House 
whether there is any truth in the report 
which appears in one of the morning 
journals that an Ultimatum has been 
received by the Porte respecting the 
despatch of other troops ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: No 
Ultimatum has been delivered to the 
Porte, and the statement to which the 
right hon. Gentleman refers is quite in- 
accurate in stating that there is any 
threat to withdraw our Ambassador from 
Constantinople. 

Sm WILFRID LAWSON: Will 
prisoners taken from the Egyptian Forces 
be treated as rebels or as belligerents ? 

Strr CHARLES W. DILKE: That 
isa Question which should be addressed 
to the Secretary of State for War. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, If any proposal has been sub- 
mitted to the British Government, or to 
the Conference, for the neutralisation of 
the Suez Canal, or for placing it under 
the direction of a Commission appointed 
by the Great Powers ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: I have 
already replied to my hon. Friend’s 
Question in the answer which I have 
just given to the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Lynn Regis. 


PREVENTION OF CRIME (IRELAND) 
ACT—THE MISSES BUCKLEY. 


Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Se- 
eretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether he has yet examined the 
circumstances connected with the trial 
and imprisonment of a number of per- 
sons at Gunsborough, county Kerry, 
under the Orime Prevention Act, on a 
charge of unlawful assembly and assault 
on the police; and, whether, under all 
the circumstances, the Government think 
it expedient, especially with regard to 
the three Misses Buckley, that the sen- 
tences inflicted in this case should be 
endured in full ? 


Sir Charles W. Dilke 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. TREVELYAN : I have examined 
into the circumstances of the cases re- 
ferred to in the Question ; but I find no 
reason to recommend the Lord Lieu- 
tenant to interfere with the course of 
the law. The facts are briefly as fol- 
lows:—The police at a neighbouring 
protection post received private informa- 
tion that two women who are living with 
a ‘*Boycotted” woman near Guns- 
borough would be assaulted when re- 
turning from Listowel. Two sub-con- 
stables were consequently sent out on 
patrol duty, and on reaching the neigh- 
bourhood of Mr. Buckley’s house they 
saw a crowd of 20 or 30 persons assem- 
bled, who hooted them, cheered for the 
Land League, and threw stones after 
them. The police, however, succeeded 
in getting the crowd to disperse, and 
returned to barracks; but later in the 
evening the two women for whose pro- 
tection they had gone out were assaulted 
and struck with stones at the very same 
place. Seven men were convicted of 
having taken part in an unlawful as- 
sembly, and were sentenced by the ma- 
gistrates to one month’s imprisonment 
with hard labour, and the three girls, 
daughters of Mr. Lawrence Buckley, a 
farmer, were sentenced to a fortnight’s 
imprisonment without hard labour. The 
‘** Boycotted’’ woman referred to has 
since been threatened, and is now under 
police protection. 


EGYPT (MILITARY AFFAIRS)— 
TORKISH MILITARY INTERVENTION. 


Baron HENRY DE WORMS asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether it is the fact, as stated 
in to-day’s papers, that on the 3rd in- 
stant three Turkish transports with 
artillery and stores started for Alexan- 
dria; and, whether the Porte has yet 
proclaimedjArabi Pacha a rebel ; if not, 
whether Her Majesty’s Government have 
decided no longer to insist upon such 
proclamation as a condition precedent 
to the landing of Turkish troops in 
Egypt? 

Smr CHARLES W. DILKE: No 
Turkish troops have been despatched to 
Alexandria, and we have been informed 
by the Porte that the destination of 
those already embarked is Crete. 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS: The 
hon. Gentleman has not answered the 
last part of my Question, 
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Sr CHARLES W. DILKE: I 
thought the last part of the Question 
depended on the answer to the first, 
which assumed the truth of the state- 
ment that troops were on their way to 
Egypt. Of course, Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have not changed their posi- 
tion in regard to the issue of the Pro- 
clamation. 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether the other Powers had 
asked us to proclaim Arabi, or whether 
the Conference had done so ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: The 
statement I made had reference to the 
Conference. 

Mr. HEALY: How far is Crete from 
Alexandria ? 

Stir CHARLES W. DILKE: The 
hon. Member can see for himself if he 
looks at the map. 


LAW AND POLICE (IRELAND)— THE 
O’CONNELL STATUE—CIRCULAR TO 
THE POLICE. 


Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether the circular published in the 
‘“‘ Freeman’s Journal’ of Saturday, pur- 
porting to be addressed by the Executive 
to County Inspectors of Constabulary in 
Treland, is an authentic document; if 
so, why the Government have desired the 
inspectors to report whether large num- 
bers of persons intend coming from their 
respective counties to Dublin on the oc- 
casion of the unveiling of the O’Connell 
statue and opening of the Irish Indus- 
trial Exhibition ; what classes of persons 
so intend, and whether certain agita- 
tors and ex-suspects, whose names are 
given, may be expected in Dublin on 
the occasion ; and, whether the Govern- 
ment have any intention of impeding the 
celebrations in Dublin on the 15th in- 
stant, or of interfering, in any particular 
cases, with the right of individuals in 
any part of Ireland to participate in 
those celebrations ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Confidential 
Circulars can only get abroad by a 
breach of confidence; and I cannot 
answer any Question about them in the 
House. The Government have no in- 
tention of impeding the celebrations in 
Dublin, or of interfering with the 
rights of any person who keeps within 
the law. 
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LAW AND JUSTICE—CRIMINAL LUNA- 
TICS—REPORT OF THE DEPART- 
MENTAL COMMITTEE. 

Mr. RAMSAY asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
When the Report of the Departmental 
Committee, appointed te consider and 
report as to the custody and treatment 
of criminal lunatics, will be laid before 
Parliament ? 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT, in re- 
ply, said, he had received this Report only 
two days ago, and had not yet had time 
to study it. It would afterwards have 
to go to the Treasury. He would then 
consider whether it could properly be 
laid before Parliament. 


EGYPT (MILITARY OPERATIONS)—OC- 
CUPATION OF THE SUEZ CANAL— 
PROTESTS OF M. DE LESSEPS. 

Mr. GOURLEY asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, If he will be good 
enough to inform the House, if his at- 
tention has been called to the protests 
alleged to have been lodged by M. de 
Lesseps against the landing of British 
Troops on the property of the Suez Canal 
Company ; and, if the ownership of the 
Canal is subject to the Suzerain rights 
of the Porte; if so, whether it is the in- 
tention of Her Majesty’s Government to 
negotiate for the purchase of the Sultan’s 
monetary rights, with the intention even- 
tually of arranging with the European 
Powers that the navigation of the Canal 
shall bé that of an International Ocean- 
highway in times of peace as well as of 
war? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: We are cogni- 
zant of the fact that certain protests, as 
they are called, have been made by M. 
de Lesseps on the subject of the landing 
of British troops; but M. de Lesseps 
does not, as we have ascertained, act in 
any way except as a private individual, 
and consequently we have not thought 
it necessary to take any steps with re- 
gard to these so-called protests. With 
respect to the question of the ownership 
of the Canal, and the intentions of the 
Government, it is our opinion that the 
only matter which can be considered 
with advantage at this moment is its 
»resent condition and the possibilities of 
its remaining open. The Canal is open, 
and therefore we are not disposed to 
raise any of these questions at the pre- 
sent moment. 
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THE ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY— 
ALLEGED DISCONTENT. 

Sm R. ASSHETON CROSS said, 
he did not wish to press the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant ; but it might 
be satisfactory to the country if the right 
hon. Gentleman could inform the House 
whether the reports with regard to the 
Constabulary were correct or exagge- 
rated ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: There are very 
long accounts in various papers, and 
some of them are considerably exagge- 
rated. But the movement is strong in 
one part of the country. I believe the 
report with regard to Mr. Clifford Lloyd 
is, as far as I can gather from a com- 
parison of papers and from the accounts 
of Colonel Bruce, has been greatly 
exaggerated. The most important ru- 
mour was that some of the police had 
refused to go on duty. That, I am glad 
to say, is not correct. Colonel Bruce, in 
a letter, said— 

‘‘T am satisfied that the Constabulary are as 
perfectly loyal at this moment, and as ready to 
perform any duty required of them, as ever. 


The combination has undoubtedly spread more 
or less over the country.” 


Further on he said— 


‘*T would again say I believe the spirit of the 

men is at present perfectly loyal and faithful ; 
but it is true that they are smarting under the 
feeling of disappointment at the delay which 
has occurred in the distribution of the £180,000 
promised to them.” 
Full and mature inquiry will be made 
into the complaints of the men; but the 
Government will not entertain any re- 
presentations as long as the present atti- 
tude exists, which is opposed to disci- 
pline, and seriously discredits the Force. 
That I know to be the intention of the 
Irish Government. I regret very much 
that the necessity of passing the Con- 
stabulary Bill, and the Vote of £180,000 
mentioned in the Inspector General’s 
Report, keeps me from going to Ireland 
to take part in the business. 

Mr. T. P. O’°;CONNOR asked whether 
it was a fact, as stated in some of the 
newspapers, that Mr. Clifford Lloyd had 
an interview with the police, which was, 
to say the least of it, of an unpleasant 
character, and the police declared that 
they would not parade again if called 
upon to do so by Mr. Clifford Lloyd ; 
and whether Colonel Bruce, instead of 
Mr. Clifford Lloyd, was present at the 
parade? 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. TREVELYAN said, he would 
want Notice of the Question, because he 
had got no information about it. All he 
could say was that the attitude of Mr. 
Clifford Lloyd had been extremely dif- 
ferent from that ascribed to him in the 
newspapers, and he had seen several 
letters from him. He would obtain in- 
formation on that point, however; but 
would use his own judgment in giving 
it to the House. Whatever the men did 
was done anterior to the interview with 
Mr. Clifford Lloyd. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR said, the right 
hon. Gentleman had not answered the 
latter part of his Question. 

Mr. SEXTON: I beg to give Notice 
that I will ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man this Question to-morrow, when, 
perhaps, he will be able to answer it. 

Mr. TREVELYAN : I shall certainly 
be able to answer it; but, so far as the 
action of Mr. Clifford Lloyd is concerned, 
he simply endeavoured to bring the 
police to a proper sense of their duty. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he wished to ask 
the Chief Secretary a Question relating 
to a telegram which he had received 
from that ‘‘ anonymous,”’ but he thought 
very real body, the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary. The telegram stated that the 
Head Constables seized the men’s Me- 
morial to-day and placed Constable 
Murphy under arrest, charged with hav- 
ing an illegal document in his posses- 
sion, and requested him to ask the 
Chief Secretary a Question on this 
point. He wished to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman whether his attention had 
been directed to a paragraph. which 
appeared in Zhe Standard newspaper 
to-day from Zhe Standard correspondent 
at Cork, stating that an extraordinary 
occurrence happened there to-day in 
connection with the police agitation. 
The paragraph he referred to contained 
the particulars relating to the seizure of 
the Memorial and the arrest of the con- 
stable having it in his possession. He 
wished to know whether that action had 
the approbation and sanction of the 
Chief Secretary ; and whether he would 
be good enough to state under what Act 
or Rule of the Constabulary Code the 
Head Constable had acted ; whether the 
right hon. Gentleman was still of opi- 
nion that the reports in the newspapers, 
with regard to this movement, were 
characterized by extraordinary exaggera- 
tion, and that the present agitation was 
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largely due to causes outside the Police 
Force ; and whether he was now of opi- 
nion that it was due to internal causes 
in the Police Force; and whether the 
course taken by Colonel Bruce was not 
improper and unwise in the extreme ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, he should 
require Notice of the Question. 


THE ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY— 
THE VOTE OF COMPENSATION. 

In reply to Mr. Lewts, 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, that if the 
Army Estimates closed at a sufficiently 
early period of the evening, he pro- 
posed to proceed with the Constabulary 
Vote. 

Mr. HEALY: I wish to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether, in addition 
to proceeding with the Constabulary 
Vote, he intends to go on with the Royal 
Irish Constabulary Bill? If so, I beg 
to give Notice that I will move to report 
Progress, as it is important that the 
country should understand that while 
the men are neglected it is proposed 
that the officers’ pay should be increased. 

Mr. TREVELYAN ventured to say 
that hon. Members opposite would 
meet the wishes of the Government 
half way. After getting some Votes 
in Committee he was disposed to go on 
with the Bill; but he would commu- 
nicate with the hon. Member before- 
hand. 


CUSTOMS DEPARTMENT—OUT-DOOR 
OFFICERS. 

Mr. EDWARD CLARKE asked the 
Secretary to the Treasury, Whether the 
petition of the outport outdoor officers 
of Her Majesty’s Customs has been 
considered ; and, whether the Lords of 
the Treasury will take into consideration 
the period of service of outdoor officers 
of from ten to thirty years’ standing, 
who are only in receipt of £66 10s. per 
annum, whereas boatmen of less than 
10 years’ service are receiving £70 per 
annum ? 

Mr. COURTNEY: The Board of 
Customs have not recommended any mo- 
dification in the new scale for Customs’ 
out-door officers, and the Treasury have 
no reason for thinking that any change 
is required. I cannot admit comparisons 
between the rate of promotion in dif- 
ferent branches of the Service, such as 
that suggested in the latter part of the 
Question, 
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EGYPT (MILITARY OPERATIONS)— 
TREATMENT OF PRISONERS. 


Sirk WILFRID LAWSON asked the 
Secretary of State for War, whether the 
prisoners who were taken from Arabi 
Pasha’s Army would be treated as rebels 
or as prisoners of war? 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he had got no 
Notice of the Question; but he had no 
doubt they would be treated as prisoners 
of war. 

Str WILFRID LAWSON asked the 
Prime Minister whether a declaration of 
war had been made against anybody ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: No. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
whether Arabi Pasha, if captured, 
would be treated as a rebel or as a pri- 
soner of war? 

[No answer was given. | 

Mr. BOURKE said, as some of his 
Questions on military intervention in 
Egypt had not been answered, he would 
put them again on Thursday. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
Oi 
SUPPLY.—COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


ARMY (INDIA)— ROMAN CATHOLIC 
CHAPLAINS.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. MOORE rose to draw attention to 
the inadequate remuneration of Roman 
Catholic chaplains ministering to the 
Imperial Forces in India. The hon. Mem- 
ber represented that in every way the 
remuneration was cut down to the very 
lowest possible point, it being limited to 
actual service with the troops, and no 
allowance being granted when passing 
from one point to another, and neither 
furlough, pension, nor passage home 
being granted. It was objected that 
they aid not serve continuously; but to 
give some idea of their services he men- 
tioned that four chaplains had served 20 
years in Bengal, five had served 25 
years, and three had served 30 years, or 
a& anys of service which, in nearly every 
other Department of the State, would be 
recognized by some remuneration which 
would place the recipient beyond de- 
pendence. If the argument was used 
that these chaplains would continue to 
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do the work whether paid or not, he 
would admit that that was the fact; but 
he did not think that an argument 
worthy of a great Government. In con- 
clusion, he asked what provision had 
been made for the Roman Catholic 
soldiers in the Indian Contingent in 
Egypt? 

Site. BLAKE agreed with the hon. 
Member that the position of Roman 
Catholic chaplains in India was such as 
to call for improvement. When lately 
in India, he had devoted some time in 
investigating the grievances which the 
Catholic chaplains attached to the Army 
suffered under. In addition to commu- 
nicating personally with a number of the 
chaplains, he had interviews on the sub- 
ject with the Archbishop of Calcutta, 
the Bishops of Agra and Bombay, and 
the Vicar General of Madras. Thecom- 
plaints against the system might be 
classed under four heads—1. The ab- 
sence of regular appointments, similar 
to the Protestant chaplains. 2. Inade- 
quate pay. 3. No furloughs. 4. No 
pensions. Whilst the Catholic chaplains 
did, to say the least, fully as much work 
as the Protestant, there was not the 
same Official recognition of them. The 
Protestants had often four times as much 

ay—never less than double—and were, 
tasidios, granted sick leave when they 
required it—and the usual periodic leave 
of absence, and, above all, were entitled 
to very liberal retiring pensions, after 
17 years’ service, amounting to £1 a-day 
—and for less service in proportion. The 
Catholic chaplain, out of his wretched 
allowance, if prevented by illness from 
attending temporarily to his duties, had 
to pay for a substitute, and was not 
allowed a day’s leave of absence without 
his pay being stopped. No matter how 
long he served, how broken down he 
might be, and unfit for further clerical 
duties, no pension was granted to him. 
When he went into the field and served, 
as he often did, under fire, only half the 
‘‘batta,”’ or extra allowance, was granted 
to him that was granted to the Protes- 
tant chaplain. He (Mr. Blake) had 
seen some very aged Catholic chaplains, 
who had attended the troops for 30 years 
and upwards, who would be compelled, 
when unfit for further duty, to become 
the recipients of the charity of their 
Bishops. Fully half the European troops 
serving in India appeared to be Irish or 
of Irish parentage, and with few excep- 
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tions were Catholics. Numbers of them 
and their wives had strongly complained 
to him that many of their chaplains 
could hardly speak English—they were 
nearly ali Italians, French, or Belgians, 
or occasionally Portuguese. This arose 
from the Bishops, and most of the 
governing ecclesiastics, belonging to the 
four nationalities—and they naturally 
gave preference to their own countrymen. 
Some of the Italian priests were glad to 
get away to avoid the conscription, which 
did not respect their holy office, and 
were content to live on the most scanty 
allowance. Some of the priests were of 
the mixed or Eurasian race, and could 
subsist on much less than English or 
Irish priests. But foreigners, as a rule, 
could not in the way of instruction, or 
when attending the dying, administer as 
satisfactorily as the soldiers’ own coun- 
trymen, and it was difficult to obtain 
them unlessthey were more liberally dealt 
with. One reason assigned for the much 
smaller pay given to the Catholic chap- 
lain was that, as they had neither wives 
nor children, and did not indulge in the 
gaieties of society, they did not require 
so much pay. No doubt there was 
something in that; but only giving them 
a fourth as much was making too large 
an allowance for the cost of wives and 
children, and other social enjoyments, 
which the Catholic chaplains refrained 
from. The noble Marquess would also 
probably say, as some of his Predeces- 
sors had said before him, that the 
Catholic chaplains were not so much 
under the control of the military authori- 
ties as the Protestant, and that, there- 
fore, the Government could not be ex- 
pected to deal with them in the same 
way. Now, this objection had no prac- 
tical weight. It was true that the Bishops 
insisted on having the chaplains under 
their control ; but that was all the better 
for ecclesiastical purposes; and he had 
the assurance of the Bishops having the 
greatest number of military cantonments 
in their diocese, that they always endea- 
voured to carry out the suggestions of 
commanding officers with regard to the 
chaplains, and attended to every reason- 
able complaint, and never allowed, when 
it was practicable, the Catholic military 
to be without spiritual aid—although 
often at extra cost—as whilst the Pro- 
testant chaplain was allowed a carte- 
blanche as regarded expenses in attend- 
ing out stations to perform Divine ser- 
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vice on Sundays, no matter how small 
the number of Protestant soldiers at 
them, the Catholic chaplain, if he at- 
tended, could only obtain his expenses 
if the soldiers attending Mass amounted 
to a certain number; and, rather than 
the soldiers should not have Mass, the 
priests frequently paid their expenses 
themselves. Apart from the extreme 
unfairness, it was most impolitic for the 
Government to allow the Catholic sol- 
diers to see their clergy treated in an 
exceptionally unjust manner. England 
had to depend for the maintenance of 
her Indian Empire quite as much on the 
Catholic soldier as on the Protestant— 
indeed, rather more so, as the bulk of 
the Christian Native soldiers were Catho- 
lics. It was unworthy of the Government 
to try to escape paying the Catholic 
chaplains properly, and denying them 
the privileges given to the Protestant, 
as regarded furlough and pension, on 
the grounds usually advanced. As he 
had a strong belief in the sense of justice 
and the generous promptings of the pre- 
sent Secretary of State for India, he 
hoped to hear from him a more satis- 
factory reply to the hon. Member for 
Clonmel than those usually given by 
his Predecessors, when similar appeals 
had been made. 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON, in 
reply, said, there had been a consider- 
able amount of official Correspondence 
between the Government of India and 
the Home Government and persons inte- 
rested in the question, which Corre- 
spondence was laid on the Table and 
printed. In consequence of the atten- 
tion which was called to the subject at 
various times from 1872 to 1876, the 
Government of India, in 1876, made 
certain suggestions for the improvement 
of the condition of Roman Catholic 
chaplains in India. These proposals 
involved an additional cost of 85,000 
rupees, the former amount expended on 
Roman Catholic chaplains in India, ex- 
clusive of the Bishops, having been 
1 lakh and 62,000 rupees, which was 
thus raised to 2 lakhs and 48,000 rupees. 
Those proposals were accepted in their 
entirety by the then Secretary of State 
for India (Lord Salisbury) ; and, so far as 
he (the Marquess of Hartington) was 
aware, from that time to this there had 
been no official representation, nor repre- 
sentation of any other character, on the 
subject. Therefore, he was of opinion 
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that what was done at that time had 
been considered fairly satisfactory to the 
Roman Catholic chaplains. He had not 
the slightest doubt, however, that any 
representations which might be made to 
the Government of India upon the sub- 
ject would receive very careful considera- 
tion; and if they were of opinion that 
substantial injustice was being done, or 
hardship being inflicted, he thought they 
would not be indisposed to take steps 
with the view of effecting a remedy. The 
Government of India could hardly be 
expected to take the initiative, and to 
proceed to increase the salaries of these 
chaplains, until it was brought promi- 
nently and clearly before their notice 
that there was some grievance of which 
they were entitled to complain. The two 
hon. Members who had spoken had 
touched upon much the same points as 
were dwelt upon in the years to which 
he had referred. They had spoken of 
low pay, want of pension, and want of 
furlough, and had shown how, with re- 
spect to those three matters, the Roman 
Catholic chaplains were at a disadvan- 
tage when compared with Protestant 
chaplains. The fact was that there was 
no comparison whatever to be made be- 
tween the Roman Catholic chaplains, 
who were not under the orders of the 
Government of India, and who only re- 
ceived a grant in aid, and the persons 
who were personally engaged by the Go- 
vernment, and were subject to its orders. 
The comparison could only fairly be 
made between two sets of chaplains 
serving under the same conditions. He 
did not understand that hon. Members 
were prepared toadvocate putting Roman 
Catholic chaplains in the position of paid 
Government chaplains. Nor was he at 
all aware whether such a proposition 
would be acceptable to the heads of the 
Roman Catholic Church; but. until that 
was done no comparison could be made 
as regarded pay and position between 
persons serving under totally different 
conditions. Supposing it were desired 
by the Roman Catholic authorities, the 
desirability of placing chaplains of that 
faith in the position of ordinary Govern- 
ment chaplains was certainly a fair sub- 
ject for discussion. The right hon. Mem- 
ber for Montrose (Mr. Baxter) had called 
the attention of the Government of India 
on more than one occasion to what he 
considered was the excessive provision 
by the Government of India for the re- 
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ligious wants of Protestants, and the 
representations he had made were now 
under the consideration of the Govern- 
ment of India. They were considering 
whether it would not be possible to 
make some reduction in the establish- 
ment of Protestant chaplains, and per- 
haps the present was not, therefore, a 
favourable moment for opening the ques- 
tion of the creation of a new religious 
establishment. But, while no comparison 
between chaplains serving under totally 
different conditions could be made, it 
was a perfectly fair subject for discussion 
as to whether the remuneration given to 
the Roman Catholic chaplains by the 
grant in aid was sufficient for their 
proper maintenance. He was informed, 
as a matter of fact, that their remunera- 
tion did not compare unfavourably with 
that which was received by Roman 
Catholic clergy who were engaged in 
other duties. He thought, therefore, that 
there was no strong case made out for 
the increase of these grants; because no 
one could contend that it was the duty 
of the taxpayers of India to pay a larger 
price for the remuneration of the Roman 
Catholic chaplains than was sufficient to 
maintain the services of competent men 
when they were engaged on other duties. 
If it was suggested that this remunera- 
tion was absolutely inadequate, and if 
such suggestions were brought to his 
notice in any tangible form, he should 
be most happy to have these allegations 
examined into. He did not think that 
the Government of India could be ac- 
cused of neglecting the subject, for no 
representations had hitherto been brought 
to their notice. The hon. Member for 
Clonmel had asked him if he could state 
what provision had been made for the 
religious necessities of Roman Catholic 
troops coming from India to Egypt? 
The only information the India Office 
had received was entirely telegraphic, 
and this was one of the details on which 
he was not yet able to give the House 
any information. He had no doubt, how- 
ever, that it was a subject that had not 
been overlooked by the Government of 
India. 

Coronet NOLAN maintained that the 
pay received by Roman Catholic clergy- 
men ministering to the Forces in India 
was totally inadequate to keep them in 
the comfort necessary for their health in 
the climate of India. The fact was that 
the rate of pay for Roman Catholic 
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clergy in India was lowered by the exist- 
ence of a Roman Catholic Portuguese 
Colony. Those men had become aceli- 
matized, and were able to live on a 
lower rate of pay than persons coming 
direct from Europe. They ought not to 
be satisfied until the Roman Catholic 
clergy were on an equality with the Pro- 
testant clergy. The present state of 
things was due to the influence exercised 
by the Established Church. 

Mr. MACFARLANE said, the Go- 
vernment of India knew that such was 
the zeal of the Roman Catholic clergy- 
men that they would work for nothing 
rather than let their people be neglected, 
and the Government had taken advan- 
tage of that zeal. He hoped they would 
be dealt with fairly and honestly. If 
the Government were not disposed to 
grant them pensions, he would suggest 
that their pay should be increased, 
leaving the pensions to be provided by 
themselves. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
could bear testimony to the admirable 
manner in which the Roman Catholic 
chaplains discharged their duties. But 
he wished to point out that their salaries 
had of late years been very considerably 
raised. They were now, in his opinion, 
adequately paid, and he agreed with 
the noble Marquess that, as compared 
with other persons in similar positions, 
they were well paid. The real question, 
he thought, was not so much whether 
the salaries of the Roman Catholic chap- 
lains should be increased, as whether 
the salaries of the Protestant chaplains 
should not be cut down. 

Mr. SEXTON said, no one could 
complain of the general tone of the ob- 
servations that had been made as to the 
manner in which the Roman Catholic 
chaplains discharged their duties, and 
he hoped their claims would receive due 
attention. Although they received only 
a quarter of the salary received by the 
Protestant chaplains, they had to per- 
form the same duties. It was said that 
the Protestant chaplains were often 
married men, and, therefore, required 
larger salaries; but it seemed that they 
received the same salaries whether they 
were married or single. The objection 
that the Protestant chaplains were Go- 
vernment officials, whereas the Roman 
Catholics were not, was merely technical ; 
and he hoped that the Government would 
not rely on such a technical plea as an 
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excuse for not placing all the chaplains 
on an equal footing as regards salary. 


ARMY—LONG AND SHORT SERVICE. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Str GEORGE CAMPBELL, who had 
given Notice of the following Motion :— 

“That experience shows that no system will 
provide adequately for the military requirements 
of the British Empire which does not provide 
for two distinct classes of soldiers, short service 
men to stay at home and form a reserve for 
defence, and long service men to form a profes- 
sional army to serve in India and distant Foreign 
possessions, 
said, that, in the present state of Busi- 
ness, he would not now attempt to raise 
so large a question. He only hoped the 
Secretary of State for War would take 
into consideration the question which 
his Notice raised. He quite admitted 
that the right hon. Gentleman had made 
changes which went somewhat in the 
direction indicated; and he hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman might go further 
some day. He did not think we would 
have a sufficient army in India until we 
allowed those who were suited by clime 
and taste to remain in India as long as 
they liked. 


EGYPT (MILITARY EXPEDITION) — 
OFFICERS HOLDING STAFF AP- 
POINTMENTS. 
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Army. Possibly the right hon. Gentle- 
man may be able to point to one or two 
instances in which officers proceeding 
| abroad have been allowed to retain ap- 
| pointments on the Staff at home; but of 
this I am quite sure—that never before 
has the practice been reduced to a sys- 
|tem, never before has it been carried 
| out in so wholesale and, I am bound to 
|add, so audacious and unblushing a 
‘manner. If I might offer a suggestion 
|to the right hon. Gentleman, it would 
| be that he should inscribe in letters of 


| 


| gold over the portals of the War Office 
| the words, Beati possidentes, for no motto 
could be more appropriate in a building 
| where the Scriptural maxim is literally 
| carried out—‘ To him that hath to him 
shall be given, and he shall have it more 
/abundantly.”  Pluralities have disap- 

peared from the Church; but the sys- 
| tem, it would appear, is to be revived 
in the Army. Perhaps the House will 
allow me to relate an anecdote more 
familiar to men of the last than to those 
| of this generation. During the Crimean 
| War, Lord Panmure, then Secretary of 
| State for War, anxious to promote the 
| interests of his nephew, Major Dow- 
| biggin, sent the following curt but sig- 
| nificant message to Lord Raglan—‘‘Take 
care of Dowb.” The phrase—‘‘ Take 
care of Dowb,”’ has since passed into a 
proverb. The right hon. Gentleman has 











OBSERVATIONS. | improved on the practice of his Prede- 

Cotonen ALEXANDER rose to call | cessor, for he takes care, not of one, but 
the attention of the House to the| of 16 Dowbs. It is curious to note the 
circumstances under which certain Offi- | tendency of history to repeat itself, and 
cers proceeding with the Expedition- | to observe how, when Liberal Govern- 
ary Force to Egypt have been al-|ments are in power, Dowbs multiply 
lowed to retain staff appointments at | and abound. The right hon. Gentleman 
home. The hon. and gallant Gentleman | excuses his action in this matter on the 
said: It may be said, probably will be | assumption that the expedition will pro- 
said, that the course which I am taking 'bably return three months hence; but 
with respect to this question is some- on what grounds does the right hon. 
what exceptional and unusual. I ad-| Gentleman base this assumption? On 
mit, Sir, that it is unusual, and, per- | grounds probably as substantial as those 
haps, also inconvenient; but then the | which induced the Chancellor of the 
circumstances which induce me to take | Exchequer, in 1854, to lay on the Table 
this course are also very exceptional and | of the House an Estimate for taking the 
unusual. An Expeditionary Force is| Guards to Malta and back. But, even 
sent to Egypt, and no fewer than 16 of | assuming the prophecy of the right hon. 
the officers composing that Force hold, Gentleman to be fulfilled, is that any 
at the same time, high appointments at | reason why, during the next three 
home. That, perhaps, may not of itself be | months, all the Military Departments of 
a very remarkable coincidence; but when the State should be undermanned and, 
I add that all the officers in question are | in some cases, deprived of their respon- 
allowed to retain those appointments, |sible heads? The right hon. Gentleman 
you have a state of things which, I | will not deny that, during a great war, 
venture to pronounce, is unique and un-! and especially at the outset of a great 
precedented in the annals of the British | war, the labour devolving on those De- 
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partments is enormously increased ; and 
yet this is precisely the time chosen by 
him for crippling and enfeebling their 
action. The right hon. Gentleman is in 
this dilemma. If the services of the 
Adjutant General and his Colleagues 
were required three months ago, d fortiort 
they are required now ; and, if they can 
be dispensed with now, they can equally 
be dispensed with three months hence. 
The right hon. Gentleman told me the 
other a that he could not send Gene- 
ral Feilding to Egypt because his ser- 
vices were required at Malta; but I 
would ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether the services of the distinguished 
officer who now commands the troops 
which General Feilding trained were 
not equally required in the Intelligence 
Department at home? The right hon. 
Gentleman may possibly say that in 
many of these Departments there is an 
excellent locum tenens ; but I need hardly 
remind the House that work performed 
by a locum tenens is never so satisfactory 
as work undertaken by a responsible 
head. I am told, although I can scarcely 
believe it, that the right hon. Gentleman 
defends the grace of three months ac- 
corded to these fortunate officers on the 
ground that a similar indulgence is 
granted td officers appointed to the Staff 
before being seconded from their regi- 
ments. There is, however, no analogy 
between the two cases—a period of three 
months is granted to an officer before 
being seconded in his regiment, to en- 
able him to make choice between Regi- 
mental and Staff Service; but surely 
the right hon. Gentleman does not mean 
to apply this principle as between one 
Staff appointment and another—surely 
he does not mean to lay down the 
rule that a man, having accepted one 
Staff appointment, is to have three 
months in which to say whether he 
would not like another better. Besides, 
some of these officers have already been 
seconded from their regiments, and have 
had one period of grace given them; 
but now the right hon. Gentleman ac- 
tually proposes to give them another. 
The right hon. Gentieman is departing 
from all the principles which he laid 
down last year when fixing the new 
Establishment of General Officers. On 
June 24, 1881, the right hon. Gentleman 
said— 

“We have fixed the number of General 
Officers at about double the average number 
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who will be employed in ordinary times, 
leaving, therefore, ample margin for times of 
great wars......... We have brought 
that number down to what is considered 
by those who advise me on this subject an 
efficient number with respect to the require- 
ae of the Service.’’ — (3 Hansard, cclxii. 
1233.] 


When the right hon. Gentleman said 
this he could not have intended that one 
man should occupy two places, for in 
that case the number of General Officers 
proposed would be unnecessarily large. 
Sir; I have asked myself, over and over 
again, what do these favoured officers 
require? Is it not enough to be com- 
missioned to sustain the honour of the 
country abroad—to receive, perhaps, the 
thanks of both Houses of Parliament— 
to be created, it may be, Lord Rosetta 
or Lord Damietta—to return home in a 
blaze of glory and constellations—is not 
all this enough, without requiring un- 
fortunate officers at home to act as their 
warming-pans? These officers are well 
known in the Service as the ‘‘ Mutual 
Admiration Society,” from the mutual 
respect they entertain for each other’s 
talents and abilities. Their doctrine is 
that—‘‘ Outside the Ashantee ring there 
is no salvation.” If I might give advice 
to a young man entering the Army, it 
would be to cultivate the Ashantee ring 
—their favour is the via prima salutis, 
the only sure road to honour and prefer- 
ment.” They are more formidable than 
the most formidable Caucus, for they 
ruthlessly ‘‘ Boycott” all who do not 
share the opinions they espouse. If they 
pronounce in favour of short service, 
you must carefully conceal your prefer- 
ence for long, otherwise you will be 
relegated to honourable banishment, 
like Sir Frederick Roberts, or hopelessly 
shelved, like Sir Lintorn Simmons. Let 
not the right hon. Gentleman deceive 
himself. Let him not think, because. 
discipline prevents the expression of dis- 
content, that no discontent exists. On 
the contrary, a feeling of profound dis- 
satisfaction prevails with respect to a 
system which bars every road to promo- 
tion ; which blocks every avenue to pre- 
ferment ; which foils the honourable 
ambition of an officer abroad; which 
disappoints his legitimate expectations 
at home; and which condemns him, 
while yet in the prime of life, to prema- 
ture supersession, which he feels to be 
unmerited, and which he knows to be 
unjust. 
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Mr. CHILDERS said, that under 
cover of complaining of certain arrange- 
ments which had been made as to the 
temporary employment of certain officers, 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman (Colonel 
Alexander) had thought fit to make a 
violent attack upon Sir Garnet Wolseley, 
and had spoken of the ‘‘ Ashantee ring ;”’ 
and everybody who knew what the gossip 
of the Clubs was, knew that that only 
meant the distinguished officers who 
were classed with Sir Garnet Wolseley. 
He did not think the House would be 
led aside by the remarks of the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman to sanction any attack 
on one of the most distinguished officers 
of the present day. The hon. and gallant 
Member had asserted that Sir Frederick 
Roberts was relegated to honourable 
banishment; but the hon. and gallant 
Member knew perfectly well that Sir 
Frederick was offered the second best 
Staff office in the British Army, and that 
he preferred to retain the appointment 
which he now held at Madras. It was, 
therefore, the greatest act of injustice 
that the hon. and gallant Gentleman had 
done the Government and himself (Mr. 
Childers) in insinuating that he was un- 
willing to have to propose to Her Ma- 
jesty that Sir Frederick Roberts’ ser- 
vices should be at her disposal in this 
country, when he knew that he had been 
offered the second greatest post in this 
country. He thought he had reason to 
complain that the hon. and ‘gallant Gen- 
tleman had, under cover of remarks on 
another subject, introduced this matter, 
and then made a statement with regard 
to Sir Frederick Roberts, the true facts 
of whose case were perfectly in his pos- 
session at the time. The hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman said that on this occasion 
they had sanctioned a system under which 
a certain number of officers had been 
employed on an Expedition in Egypt, 
and that they, when they returned, 
would be allowed to go back to their 
Staff appointments. He had already 
very frankly stated to the House that, 
with respect to some of those officers, 
that was the case. It was not antici- 
poren that the Expedition to Egypt would 

e a long one; and if it should prove 
such, the circumstances under which these 
officers had been allowed to expect to re- 
turn to their offices would, of course, be 
reconsidered. It was only in considera- 
tion that the Expedition would be a short 
one that Sir Garnet Wolseley—who, of 
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course, was the object of the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman’s attack—would be 
allowed to retain the office in question. 
The hon. and gallant Gentleman had 
asked him the other day why they had 
not employed General Feilding, and he 
had replied that that was not a matter 
which should be discussed in that House, 
and that General Feilding would have 
quite sufficient duty at Malta. The hon. 
and gallant Gentleman now asked how 
it was that Sir Archibald Alison had 
been allowed to retain the prospect of 
returning to the head of the Intelligence 
Department, although he had gone to 
Egypt. He had already explained that 
when Sir Archibald Alison ceased to 
hold that office, it would not be filled up, 
and that the Quartermaster General eb 7 
very well superintend the Intelligence 
Department. The hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman seemed to think that there was 
something very unusual in the present 
arrangements; but, without raising any 
question as between one Government and 
another, it would be found there was no 
reason for the suggestion on comparing 
what was done now with what had been 
done previously. When Sir Garnet 
Wolseley went out with the Ashantee 
Expedition he was allowed to retain his 
office at home; and the only difference 
was that he returned to a considerably 
higher office, and was made Inspector 
General of the Auxiliary Forces. In 
the same way his Predecessor allowed 
General Newdigate, on returning from 
South Africa, to revert to his former 
appointment. 

oLonEL ALEXANDER said, he did 
not say that instances could not be 
quoted. His contention was that these 
cases had never occurred in such a whole- 
sale manner before. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he did not 
think that this time the numbers were 
by comparison excessive; but when the 
service abroad was expected to be a short 
one it was never understood that there 
was any objection to the arrangement. 
There seemed to be a misapprehension 
as to what had really been done. As in 
the case of the Zulu War, now, in every 
instance except one, a locum tenens had 
been appointed, and the officer abroad 
would receive only the emoluments of 
one office. He could not find anything 
approaching to the number suggested 
unless it were intended to include aides- 
de-camp and officers of that rank— 
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[Colonel AtexanpER: No, no!]— to 
whom the epithet used could be applied. 
No doubt, Sir Archibald Alison was in 
Ashantee ; but he belonged to a different 
Army school from Sir Garnet Wolseley. 
He did not think there was a single one 
of the General Officers who had been 
appointed who could be said to have 
been appointed under the influence 
which he thought the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman had qualified in a manner 
that was very unusual in this House. 
But this he wished to say distinctly, that 
if the Expedition to Egypt should last 
longer than they expected when they 
sent it out, the whole of those temporary 
arrangements would be reviewed, as they 
would have been reviewed, no doubt, in 
1879, when similar arrangements were 
made. But he could not think it would 
be for the benefit of the Public Service 
if, in some of the highest places in the 
Army, those who were capable of ad- 
ministering those offices with the greatest 
success were compelled to resign until it 
was quite clear that the Expedition would 
not be the very short one that they at 
present anticipated. On these grounds, 
he hoped the House would allow that in 
the arrangements they had made they 
had done what was best for the Public 
Service. 

Lorp EUSTACE CECIL said, he did 
not wish to prolong the discussion of a 
painful subject; but he thought the 
right hon. Gentleman had been a little 
hard on the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
(Colonel Alexander), whose object was 
of a public and net of a private charac- 
ter, and who had no intention to reflect 
on any of the gallant officers sent out 
on high command in the Egyptian Ex- 
pedition. If the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber did mention the fact that a certain 
name had been given to the officers of 
the Ashantee Expedition, it was more 
with the idea of giving force to his 
argument on public grounds than with 
the view of making any reflection on 
these officers. Without saying a word 
against them individually or collectively, 
while there were many officers who had 
equal claims to service of this kind, it 
was right on public grounds that some- 
thing should be said in regard to the 
extraordinary appointments of officers 
that had been made by the War Office. 
He had understood, from the reply to a 
Question he had put, that the officers 
were to receive the pay of two offices; 
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but he was glad to hear it was not so. 
Offices of the nature of Adjutant Gene- 
ral and of Surveyor of Ordnance were 
very important in time of peace, and it 
was a hazardous thing to put them in 
commission when operations were going 
on. The precedent was one which could 
not be followed with advantage to the 
Public Service. The number of officers 
taken out of Zhe Army List, and as they 
stood now at the War Office, were no 
less than six, and there were at least 
five or six more who had recently held 
appointments at the War Office. There 
were officers anxious to place their ser- 
vices at the will of the Government, and 
it was very hard that they should find 
themselves ousted out of these appoint- 
ments by gentlemen, however gallant 
and capable, who already held at head- 
quarters important offices, the duties of 
which, in time of war, it was most de- 
sirable they should discharge. When 
Lord Cardwell’s scheme was under de- 
bate it was said that in the future ap- 
pointments would be made by seniority 
tempered by selection, and it was replied 
that in practice the system might be- 
come stagnation tempered by jobbery. 
As regarded some of these appointments, 
they did seem to be within a measurable 
distance of jobbery. It was against the 
system, and not against the officers, that 
his remarks were directed. It was 
necessary, in the interests of the Army, 
that officers who had claims based on 
long and meritorious services should not 
be made to feel that the only avenue to 
promotion was through the War Office, 
where officers were brought under the 
immediate notice of the highest autho- 
rities. 

Lorp ELCHO said, that two questions 
had been raised by his hon. and gallant 
Friend—the one a personal question, 
the other a question of principle. With 
regard to the first, he regretted that his 
hon. and gallant Friend, though, no 
doubt, in the public interest, had used 
expressions that possibly might be liable 
to misconstruction, for there was no 
doubt there was an ugly ring about 
the expressions he had used with regard 
to Sir Garnet Wolseley. No doubt, pub- 
lic opinion regarded Sir Garnet Wolse- 
ley as one of our best Generals; and 
when his hon. and gallant Friend talked 
of the ‘“‘Ashantee- Ring,” that was 
merely bringing into that House expres- 
sions which he had often heard used 
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outside on the part of those who were 
not the friends, or who did not belong to 
the Staff of Sir Garnet Wolseley. He 
had often thought it unjust to accuse 
Sir Garnet Wolseley of having fostered 
around him aring of officers who always 
went with him. What would a man 
naturally do? Even his hon. and gal- 
lant Friend, who, he was sure, would 
make a good General, would do the 
same. Sir Garnet Wolseley had found 
officers who, in Ashantee, had done their 
duty efficiently, and he naturally liked 
to have men whom he could trust around 
him, and not to have others thrust upon 
him. But, then, the question of prin- 
ciple was a very different matter, and 
that was whether officers who held most 
important posts, for which, presumably, 
they were the most fit that could be ob- 
tained at the time, should be taken away 
and sent to fill other more important 
posts. If Sir Garnet Wolseley and 
Sir John Adye were the most efficient 
men for the posts from which they 
were taken, it was more necessary now 
than at any other time that, instead 
of going to take the command of 
troops in the field, they should help 
at home in the management of the 
war. 

Str WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
that his hon. and gallant Friend was led 
away by his soldierly feeling when he 
stated that some men received all the 
rewards, while others were left out in 
the cold. There was no doubt that 
officers in the Army felt strongly that 
men serving in the War Office had a 
very great pull over them, however good 
their service might be. If Sir Garnet 
Wolseley, Adjutant General; Sir John 
Adye, Surveyor General of Ordnance; 
and Sir Archibald Alison, head of the 
Intelligence Department, were so ad- 
mirably fitted for these posts, why take 
them away in a time of war, when it 
must be far more necessary to work out 
all the details? But, then, the Secre- 
tary of State for War said they were the 
best men to send out to Egypt. Now, 
he had always advocated that men com- 
manding forces in the field should be 
connected with those forces. He did 
not believe that one of those officers who 
had gone out to command had ever seen 
any of the men that would be under 
them. But officers who had commanded 
brigades, who knew the men, and whom 
the men had confidence in, were left at 
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home. A _ grave responsibility rested 
upon the Secretary of State for War, as 
he had got to consider, not only those 
about him and whom he knew personally, 
but all other officers whose claims were 
equally great and who were not brought 
personally under his notice. He had 
himself known many officers left, he 
might say, to perish in out-of-the-way 
places, though they were as capable as 
any others. He hoped that the right 
hon. Gentleman would endeavour to 
make his selections as fair and as much 
in the general interest of the Army as 
he was able. 

Str ROBERT LOYD LINDSAY said, 
his hon. and gallant Friend (Colonel 
Alexander) felt strongly on this matter, 
and had been tempted to make use of 
expressions which he would probably 
regret when he saw them in to-morrow’s 
report. What the Secretary of State for 
War had to do was to select the best men 
for the service; and although a man 
might have been at the Adjutant Gene- 
ral’s Department and fulfilled important 
duties there, it would be very wrong, in 
the interests of the country and the 
Army, to say that on that account he 
was not to be Commander-in-Chief of 
an expedition. To proceed on such a 
hard-and-fast rule would tie one’s hands 
most unwisely. He did not say that 
there were not other Generals who might 
perform the important task of command- 
ing our Armies in the East as well as 
Sir Garnet Wolseley. He might point 
to that gallant officer, Sir Daniel Lysons. 
But the rule in question would cut off 
Sir Daniel Lysons, who was now com- 
manding at Aldershot. He thought it 
would be rather hard to say that im- 
mediately a man was sent on service he 
should be removed from the appointment 
he held. If the war went on it would 
be clearly impossible in a few months’ 
time for these appointments still to be 
retained. He was unwilling to sit there, 
having himself been recently at the War 
Office and seen the very thing done 
which his hon. and gallant Friend had 
called attention to, without making those 
few remarks. He hoped his hon. and 
gallant Friend would explain that he 
did not mean anything personal to Gene- 
ral Officers, such as Generals Alison, 
with whom he had served in the Crimea, 
Willis, and Adye, all of whom were, he 
believed, friends of his hon. and gallant 
Friend. 
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Cotonen ALEXANDER desired to 
withdraw any expression which might 
be considered offensive to Sir Garnet 
Wolseley, and he withdrew unreservedly 
the words ‘‘ Ashantee Ring.” He did 
not object to the appointment of Sir 
Garnet Wolseley as Coasbskane of the 
Expedition ; but that his place as Ad- 
jutant General should not be filled up 
at a time when the duties were more 
onerous than usual. With reference to 
what his hon. and gallant Friend (Sir 
Robert Loyd Lindsay) had said about 
Sir Archibald Alison, the last thing he 
should think of would be to reflect upon 
the distinguished services of that officer. 


Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now 
leave the Chair,” put, and agreed to. 


SUPPLY—ARMY ESTIMATES. 

Suprty—eonsidered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

(1.) £562,700, Volunteer Corps. 


(2.) £229,500, Army Reserve Force. 


Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
that it was a very difficult thing, at this 
period of the Session, to go at any length 
into the story of the Army Reserve in 
the present state of the Army. It would 
be admitted, he thought, that on the 7th 
of August to have a Vote of such great 
importance brought before the Commit- 
tee was a matter which deserved the 
serious consideration of any Government, 
be that Government what it might. If 
hon. Members would look round at the 
present condition of the Committee they 
would see that it was impossible for a 
person to make those remarks upon such 
a Vote as this which he would have 
been willing and anxious to make at an 
earlier period of the Session. But he 
was bound to say it appeared to him 
necessary, notwithstanding all the diffi- 
culty of the case, and notwithstanding 
his great desire to say nothing which 
might reflect in any way upon the pre- 
sent condition of- the Army, that he 
should refer to one or two points. In 
doing so, however, he would avoid rais- 
ing any of those great questions which, 
he would venture to say, could not be 
left to sleep very much longer, but 
would have to be raised, and raised in 
very strong terms, at some future time. 
He shoul 
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then Mr. Cardwell—who first introduced 
the present system 12 years ago, had 
promised them that by this time they 
would have a very large Army Reserve 
—50,000, or, he rather thought, 60,000 
men —[Lord Excno: 80,000.]—it ap- 
peared that they only had 26,000. The 
premises on which Mr. Cardwell started 
were very fallacious; but, be that as 
it might, Lord Cranbrook, who suc- 
ceeded him, and the right hon. and 

allant Gentleman the Member for North 
Visnsihive (Colonel Stanley), who was 
also Secretary of State for War in the 
last Parliament, most honestly, and, he 
(Sir Walter B. Barttelot) thought, too 
faithfully, carried out those provisions 
which Mr. Cardwell inaugurated in 1870. 
This was a question which they could 
talk about and deal with in no Party 
sense, because the right hon. Gentleman 
the present Secretary of State for War 
(Mr. Childers) had only steadily followed 
the same lines on which those who had 
preceded him had gone. If, however, 
hon. Members would look at the results 
as they had been attained up to the 
present time, they would not be able to 
say that they had been a great success. 
If they remembered what they were 
promised, and if they inquired what had 
been the resuit, they would naturally in- 
quire why those promises had not been 
fulfilled. In the first place, he must 
state—and he did not suppose the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary of State 
for War would contradict him—that the 
right hon. Gentleman had the other day 
declared that nine-tenths of the Army at 
home must always be under one years’ 
service. That was a very grave and 
serious statement for a War Minister to 
make. When the right hon. Gentleman 
told them he was going to form a First 
Army ey which corps was to be com- 
plete in all its details, and when they 
recollected that our system had been de- 
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rived, more or less, from the German 


system, and when they remembered the 
Army the Germans mobilized in less 
than a fortnight, and when they saw 
the time it had taken the right hon. 
Gentleman to send out the present Army 
Corps to Egypt, they had, he thought, 
some reason to think that their system 
was not absolutely perfect. He remem- 
bered that the right hon. Gentleman 
stated that he had gradations of regi- 
ments which could be easily filled up; 
but he found that it took 10,000 men of 
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the Reserve—the very flower of the Re- 
serve, as he understood it, because they 
were men who had been put in the Re- 
serve since 1881—to complete the First 
Army Corps. The country might very 
well have expected that a First Army 
Corps could by this time have been sent 
abroad absolutely perfect, and that any 
vacancies could have been filled up with- 
out having recourse to the Reserve. 
What was the meaning of ‘‘ Reserve?” 
Why, it meant that the men were in re- 
servation, and not that they should be 
made the very first to be sent out in the 
First Army Corps. If this war in Egypt 
should turn out not to be the easy mili- 
tary promenade through the country 
that some people seemed to think it 
would be, and if they should have to 
send out another Army Corps, where, he 
would ask the Secretary of State for 
War, was that Army Corps? No doubt 
they had it on paper; but an Army 
Corps on paper was of no use to us 
asanation. What they wanted to see 
was that a Second Army Corps was 
absolutely preparing; and he should 
say that if there was likely to be a 
difficulty, and if it was probable that 
the war would be of some duration, 
the rest of the Reserves ought at 
once to be called out, so that if it 
was absolutely necessary the Second 
Army Corps could be sent to Egypt 
without delay. If that Second Army 
Corps was to be—as it ought to be— 
formed, it should be formed at Alder- 
shot, and placed under the officers who 
would have to command it in the field, 
so that the officers might know the 
troops they had to deal with, and the 
men might know the officers. There 
was another point on which he wished 
to speak, although he did not desire to 
go too closely into it. What had the 
right hon. Gentleman been obliged to 
do in the Mediterranean? Had he been 
able to send out men who were 20 years 
of age—absolutely 20 years of age— 
and had he sent out none that were 
under that age? That was a question 
which he (Sir Walter B. Barttelot) 
thought he had a right to ask, because 
so much had been said on that point. If 
he were rightly informed—of course he 
was liable to err, but he had taken every 
means in his power to test the accuracy 
of the information—it was the fact that 
if the men had had the proper chest- 
measurement, and had been absolutely 
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effective in other ways, their age had 
not been taken into account at all, and 
they had been sent out as fit and proper 
soldiers, capable of doing soldier’s duty. 
That was a point on which they ought 
to have some answer from the right hon. 
Gentleman. He did not raise the ques- 
tion because he feared that their men 
would not fight well. He was convinced 
they would fight well, and that they 
would do their duty well and properly ; 
but it was their age that sould i 
— _ and anyone who knew 
anything about a campaign would agree 
with him that in a clitnate. like that of 
Egypt, with the quantity they would 
have to carry and the work they would 
have to perform, none but seasoned 
troops ought to be called upon. It might 
be, and he hoped it was, that these men 
were not at present to go beyond the 
stations of Gibraltar and Malta; but 
even if that were the case a time would 
probably come before long when they 
would have to be sent on to Egypt. Or he 
might put it this way—that it was not 
the intention of the right hon. Gentle- 
man to send these young fellows beyond 
Gibraltar and Malta; but they might 
have to be sent on, and then what would 
become of all the precautions that had 
been taken hitherto as to the age of 
these men? This was a very serious 
question, and one upon which he hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman would be able 
to say that the information which had 
been given to him (Sir Walter B. 
Barttelot) was inaccurate. Then they 
had a little reason to complain, he 
thought, of the number of men who 
had been sent out in the regiments, be- 
cause, as he understood it, it took four 
regiments to make a brigade instead of 
three. The meaning of that was that 
the regiments were not up to their 
strength, and that four had to be used 
where three only ought to be necessary. 
These were points which showed that 
they had not so many men to dispose 
of as they had formerly. He would not 
go into many of the details on which he 
had informed himself, because, on the 
present occasion, his only desire, in the 
interest of the Service, was that they 
should know exactly that they had men 
fit to cope with all the difficulties and 
dangers in their way. It was not his 
desire to throw difficulties in the way of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
of State for War. There was one thing 
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he could not point out too strongly. He 
had pointed it out often before, and he 
would venture to point it out again, and 
it was this—that much as the right hon. 
Gentleman had done—and he would 
give him credit for two important things 
—namely, re-enlistment of non-com- 
missioned officers, and increasing the 
length of Service from six to eight 
years—he had not gone far enough in 
his modification of the short service 
system. He (Sir Walter B. Barttelot) 
was sure the right hon. Gentleman would 
have to increase the length of service to 
10 years. He trusted the Committee 
would believe him when he said that 
in a Service such as ours, with duty to 
perform all over the world, the best men 
to perform that duty were men who 
stayed 10 years with the Colours and 
then five years with the Reserve. If 
such were the term of service they 
should have a real Army Reserve in 
time. They talked of drawing the 
Militia regiments close to the regiments 
of the Line; but he was at a loss to see 
how they were effecting it. He should 
recommend that they should send the 
men, after service in the Line, into the 
Militia battalions. He had also strongly 
urged before, and he would even do it 
now, that every Militiaman should be 
in the Militia Reserve. They would 
then have a real Reserve, and the man 
would, for a small annual allowance, be 
glad, should he be called upon, to serve 
in any part of the world to which he 
might be sent. A force composed of 
such men as these would be most re- 
liable. The country would be able to 
depend on them; and, besides, this 
method of forming an Army Reserve 
would be simple and efficacious. At 
present, if they were engaged in a war 
of any duration, they could not be said 
to possess a Reserve at all. Then he 
had a word to say on the subject of 
Cavalry—especially the Cavalry horses. 
It had taken nearly two regiments to 
make one full regiment of Cavalry. The 
Government had never seemed to think 
of what would happen in war time. 
They had never had any Cavalry regi- 
ments prepared for war. They had had 
horses that were not fit to go on service. 
All the old horses, he understood, had 
been obliged to be got rid of, and they 
had had very nearly to denude one 
or two regiments that remained at 
home, in order to make up the com- 
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plement of horses for one regiment 
going abroad. Then, this was what 
he could not understand—he had the 
greatest admiration for the Life Guards, 
the Blues, and the 4th Dragoon Guards. 
Gallant they all knew they were—they 
all knew they would do their duty and 
serve their country to the best of their 
ability; but to send to a country like 
Egypt their biggest men and their finest 
horses was one of the most inexplicable 
things he ever heard of. What Cavalry 
was it expected that their men would 
have to contend with? They would 
have to pursue the Bedouins into the 
desert, and what was required was a 
camel corps, or some Native Indian 
regiments acclimatized and accustomed 
to this kind of warfare. Such men as 
they had sent out would, no doubt, have 
distinguished themselves admirably on 
the Continent of Europe, and so they 
would, no doubt, in an African desert ; 
but at what a cost! There was the 
scheme for the re-organization of the 
Cavalry, which the right hon. Gentle- 
man had said he did not mean to look 
at fora year. With regard to that, he 
(Sir Walter B. Barttelot) would now say 
what he thought, for if he waited until 
next year he might be too late. The 
scheme was, forthe formation of aCavalry 
Reserve, the most fallacious thing that 
could possibly be, for everyone knowing 
what a Cavalry soldier was, was aware 
that, unless a man rode every year, and 
had to go through the whole of his 
duties continuously, he would be of very 
little use as a Cavalry soldier. To 
brigade three Cavairy regiments toge- 
ther, as proposed, would mean that they 
were going to destroy the usefulness of 
nine Cavalry regiments in the Service, 
and it would assuredly be a blot on the 
escutcheon of anyone who brought about 
such a system. It might bs decided to 
let a certain number of men go into 
the Cavalry Reserve—namely, called 
out every year— but do not let the 
individuality of each regiment be inter- 
fered with. If the right hon. Gentle- 
man broke up the regiments, he would not 
only not have an efficient Reserve, but 
he would destroy that esprit de corps that 
had made the British Cavalry the finest 
in the world. He (Sir Walter B. 
Barttelot) had made these few remarks 
now because he would have no other 
opportunity, and because he considered 
it so important that our Army should be 
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in an efficient state—which he was sure 
was also the view of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for 
War. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, that no one 
would for a moment dream of blaming 
the hon. and gallant Baronet if he had 
gone a little beyond the Vote before 
the Committee, for he had been pre- 
vented on a former occasion from ex- 
pressing his views on the subjects to 
which he had adverted. Besides, hon. 
Members always listened with satisfac- 
tion to the remarks which fell from the 
hon. and gallant Baronet on these ques- 
tions. The Committee would remember 
that though he (Mr. Childers) had laid 
on the Table a proposal with regard to 
the Cavalry, which had emanated from 
three of the most distinguished Cavalry 
officers, he was far from satisfied that 
the subject had been fully exhausted, 
and he had undertaken to look into it, 
and compare it with certain other pro- 
posals which had been alluded to before 
next year’s Estimate. The hon. and 
gallant Baronet said they should not 
have a Cavalry Reserve ; but with the 
short service system it appeared de- 
sirable, and unless they retained the 
short service system in some form—and 
as the hon. and gallant Baronet had, in 
justice to the Government, pointed out, 
it had been somewhat extended—they 
would not get soldiers at all. If they 
did get soldiers, it was necessary to retain 
them, so that their services would be at 
their disposal after the men had left the 
Colours. He (Mr. Childers), therefore, 
would be no party to throwing away 
the chance of forming an efficient Re- 
serve; but he had not yet thoroughly 
considered the matter, consequently he 
would leave it for the present. In the 
same way he would pass over the sug- 
gestion that some of the Cavalry sent 
to Egypt were too heavy. They had 
sent three regiments of Native Cavalry 
from India to be associated with our own 
Cavalry, so that some would be light 
and some heavy. He did not by any 
means think it was an unwise measure 
to send certain squadrons of the House- 
hold Cavalry to Egypt, and those who 
were only accustomed to see these troops 
and horses in all their trappings would 
be surprised if they were told how con- 
siderably their weight had been reduced 
before they were sent out. No doubt it 
was necessary thatthey should have some 
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light Cavalry in Egypt; but it was by 


no means inconsistent with other expe- 
ditions made in that country that they 
should have a certain proportion of 
heavy Cavalry. And now he would 
refer to what the hon. and gallant 
Baronet had said with regard to the 
Reserves. The hon. and gallant Ba- 
ronet had not quite accurately quoted 
what he (Mr. Childers) had said with 
regard to the necessity, under the pre- 
sent system—and almost under any 
system—of their having in the regiments 
a large number of young soldiers. Let 
the Committee remember the great 
change in this matter which had been 
gradually effected during the last few 
years. Formerly the Government used 
to sent out regiments to India pretty 
much as they were made up, containing 
a large proportion of young soldiers. A 
great deal of pressure had been put on 
the Government in that House and in 
India not to send young soldiers there, 
and after considerable discussion it was 
decided that no soldier should go to 
India as a recruit who was under a year’s 
service, or under 20 years of age. But 
it was obvious that as the strength of 
the Linein England and abroad was about 
the same, if they sent none of the young 
soldiers to India they would have double 
their proportion at home. If they had 
formerly in the Army one-fifth young 
soldiers, when they cut the Army in two, 
and said in one half there should be no 
young soldiers, in the other half there 
must be two-fifths young soldiers, or 
double the number that it ought to have. 
The proportion of young soldiers in the 
Army at home was not nine-tenths, but 
two-fifths. Then the hon. and gallant 
Baronet very rightly complained that 
the state of the First Army Corps was 
not now, in the middle of 1882, what he 
had said last year he would bring it 
up to. But he had explained distinctly 
—he could almost remember the words 
he had used—that they could only raise 
battalions 600 strong to 1,000 strong by 
volunteering from other regiments, or 
by adding a certain number of recruits ; 
and it was evident that as they had only 
had eight or nine months to build up 
their First Class Army Corps, till next 
year there must be an undue proportion 
of young soldiers. Every month, how- 
ever, that state of things would be im- 
proved—as the year went on the number 
of young soldiers in the regiments of the 
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First Army Corps steadily diminished, 
and by this time next year the regiments 
would have reached their normal satis- 
factory condition. Those regiments at 
the top would have no recruits, and those 
below only a small proportion. But they 
could not do that all at once, and as they 
had to add men to bring the regiments 
up to their proper strength it was in- 
evitable that they must at this moment 
have somewhat more young soldiers in 
the regiments than they would have 
when the regiments reached their normal 
condition. Even now, however, they 
had been able to send out to Egypt a 
First Army Corps without by any means 
taking 10,000 men from the Second 
Corps. The number of men it had been 
necessary to send out to Egypt to 
strengthen the regiments of the First 
Army Corps was under 2,000, and 
not 6,000, so that they had 10,000 
men to depend upon—and he was 
happy to say that they turned out 99 
per cent of the whole number. They 
would be able to send out between 2,000 
and 3,000 men—besides these 2,000 he 
had mentioned—to form a Reserve in 
the Mediterranean to fill up gaps in the 
regiments they had sent out. There- 
fore, of the 10,000 men they had called 
out they would have 5,000 to fill up the 
regiments that would constitute the next 
Army Corps, if it were found necessary 
to form and send out another. They had 
been carefully preparing for the formation 
of the Second Army Corps should it be 
found necessary to put another Divisionin 
the field, and they would be able, out of 
the 5,000 men, to entirely fill up the gaps 
in the regiments forming that Division, 
still leaving a number of Army Reserve 
men to fill up any other Divisions that 
might have to be formed. They had 
called out about 10,000 men in the First 
Army Corps, which would be sufficient 
for their present purposes, leaving about 
18,000 more for a Second Corps if it be- 
came necessary to embody two Army 
Corpsand tosend more troops to the East. 
In addition to these men there was the 
Militia Reserve. That Reserve had not 
yet been touched, and, of course, it would 
not be touched until the First Army Re- 
serve had been exhausted. The Militia Re- 
serve approached something like 10,000 
men, available for filling up the ranks 
of the Line. That would give something 
like 30,000 men ; and then there was the 
Militia itself, comprising something like 
Mr, Childers 
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50,000. He quite agreed with his hon. 
and gallant Friend as to the Militia 
itself, and he believed they had done 
several things which were in the right 
direction. The Militia at the present 
moment was in a most satisfactory 
condition, and he regarded it as a very 
valuable Reserve indeed. As to the Vote 
itself, his hon. and gallant Friend said 
Lord Cardwell had promised that by the 
year 1882 the strength of the Reserves 
should be 80,000 men. He had heard 
similar statements made before, and he 
had searched all through Lord Card- 
well’s speeches to find any confirmation 
of it; but he had been unable to find that 
on any occasion Lord Cardwell had pro- 
mised that there should be anything of 
the kind. And for the very best reason ; 
it was contrary to the nature of the Re. 
serve system. Under that system, as 
administered by Lord Cardwell, they 
had as yet hardly a single Reserve man 
from the Artillery, and hardly a single 
Reserve man from the Cavalry ; and the 
Line alone, up to the present moment, 
had fed the Reserve. He was happy 
to say that they had now reached a sub- 
stantial condition, and that the 28,000 
men of the Reserve had enabled them 
to complete all the arrangements for the 
East with satisfaction. There was one 
word which fell from his hon. and gal- 
lant Friend which he felt bound to dis- 
pute. His hon. and gallant Friend 
spoke of the long time the Government 
had taken to call out the Reserves. Now, 
he would remind the Committee that, if 
he was not mistaken, it was only on that 
day fortnight that the Vote of Credit 
was proposed, and it would only be upon 
Wednesday fortnight that Her Majesty’s 
Proclamation calling out the Reserves 
was issued. Therefore, within a fort- 
night a great deal had been done. Those 
who spoke of Germany and other great 
Continental nations forgot the fact that 
in those countries the conscription ex- 
isted, and that it was not necessary to 
send out the troops by sea. Their me- 
chanism was the simplest in the world ; 
everybody was bound to serve; every- 
body’s address was known, and an Army 
Corps could be got together at a very 
short notice. But in this country it was 
necessary to accumulate large stores to 
equip the men, and to hire transports. 
Sixty transports had been sent out and 
would be sent out to the East during 
last week and this, and it required a 
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very complicated machinery to move a 
fully-equipped army to such a country 
as Egypt, 3,000 miles away. That 
machinery involved difficulties which 
were absolutely unknown to any foreign 
country. He had no wish to make 
any invidious comparison ; but it would 
be remembered that France expe- 
rienced extreme difficulty in mobilizing 
a small force for the Tunis Expedition a 
year ago, and an immense outcry was 
raised from one end of France to the 
other. It ought to be admitted, there- 
fore, that in this country the War Office, 
with all the disadvantages they had to 
contend with, had been able, without 
friction and without noise, and with con- 
siderable rapidity, to send out to the 
East such an expedition as the necessi- 
ties of the case demanded. He hoped 
he would be allowed to add that the 
Reserves ought not by any means to 
be depreciated, for they had undoubt- 
edly in a time of trial proved to be 
eminently successful. Notwithstanding 
the comparatively small extent of the 
force of Reserves, it had been steadily 
increasing year by year, and at the pre- 
sent time its condition was entirely satis- 
factory. He trusted that now he had 
answered the questions which had been 
put to him by his hon. and gallant 
Friend the Committee would be allowed 
to proceed to the Vote. 

Sin HENRY TYLER desired to say 
a word or two as to the strength of the 
Essex Rifles, a question in which his 
own constituents were very much in- 
terested. The head-quarters of the regi- 
ment had been moved from Colchester 
to Warley, 40 or 50 miles away. The 
consequence was that the officers had 
great difficulty in keeping up thestrength 
of the regiment. In consequence of the 
barracks at Warley being at so great a 
distance from the homes of the men, 
they found themselves unable to get 
recruits as they formerly did, and they 
considered their prospects in the future 
very bad, so far as the keeping up of 
their strength was concerned. They 
feared that it might dwindle away to 
very small dimensions indeed. The 
strength of the regiment in 1879-80 was 
793; in 1880-1 it was 7538; and in 
1881-2 it had fallen to 699. He hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman would take the 
question into consideration, and be able 
to arrange that the head-quarters of the 
regiment should be removed back again 
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from Warley to Colchester. He was 
satisfied that if that were done the regi- 
ment would soon recover its former 
strength. The men had always borne a 
most excellent character, and he certainly 
thought the case was one which was 
worthy of the attention of the right hon. 
Gentleman. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, there was one 
question of his hon. and gallant Friend 
(Sir Walter B. Barttelot) which he had 
omitted to answer. His hon. and gal- 
lant Friend inquired whether the men 
who had been sent out to the Medi- 
terranean for active service included 
men who were under 20 years of 
age? He was glad to be able to say 
that there was not a single instance of 
the kind, and the battalions equipped 
for service in the field had gone 
out without a man under 20 years 
of age. It was, however, the fact that, 
as formerly, men under 20 had been 
sent out for garrison duty in the Medi- 
terranean, at Malta and Gibraltar. No 
men had been sent out for active service 
in the field who were not seasoned sol- 
diers. ; 

GeneraL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, he was sorry to hear his hon. and 
gallant Friend (Sir Walter B. Barttelot) 
complain of the manner in which the 
Expedition to the East had been sent 
out. Personally, he felt bound to say, 
on this occasion, that he did not remem- 
ber any Expedition that had been fitted 
out with more rapidity and been carried 
out with more ability, more smoothness, 
more carefulness, and more general 
satisfaction than the present one. Con- 
sidering the shortness of the time since 
the War Office received the first warning 
that it might be actually necessary to 
move an Expeditionary Force and the 
period at which the actual removal was 
ordered to be effected, the Government 
deserved the highest commendation for 
the promptness in carrying out the 
orders. For some time after the in- 
timation was first conveyed that , it 
might be necessary to despatch troops 
to the Mediterranean, there was still the 
hope that the necessity for carrying out 
the Expedition would not arise, and that 
the steps which were being taken would 
prove to be sufficient as simply measures 
of a precautionary character; but, on this 
idea not being realized, the men and 
horses were forthwith despatched in a 
state of greater completeness than on 
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former occasions. The hon. and gallant 
Member opposite had made some de- 
tracting remarks in reference to the 
Reserves. Now, he was bound to admit 
that he was not one of those who had 
ever taken a sanguine view in favour of 
Lord Cardwell’s proposition. He thought 
a better plan would have been to adapt 
the arrangements for forming an Army 
Reserve to one more closely approaching 
the German system, without really re- 
sorting to the conscription. He had 
never believed that the Reserves would 
be got together in the rapid manner 
some persons anticipated. At the same 
time, he was now bound to say that the 
Reserves were even more considerable 
than he had ever expected; and the 
country had certainly never previously 
ssessed a Reserve of men available 
or filling up the ranks of the Army to 
such an extent as they now had found 
under the working of Lord Cardwell’s 
. scheme. He was, therefore, now of 
opinion that Lord Cardwell deserved 
credit for his proposals, and the least 
the House of Commons could do was 
to give him credit for their fitness, as 
the present emergency proved. But he 
did not think the Reserves would go on 
increasing at any very rapid rate. The 
number of the Reserves must depend 
on the existence of quiet, and facilities 
for sending men out of active service. 
He did not believe that the recent 
changes in the time of service, both in 
India and at home, would enable them 
to keep up the supply of Reserves that 
was desirable for the Regular Army, 
and it was now an important question to 
consider whether some plan could not be 
devised for filling up more efficiently the 
strength of battalions. Those were kept 
up in a very attenuated state, ready, no 
doubt, to be raised to their full estab- 
lished strength, if men could be found. 
The waste of cadres was now very great, 
for we had 141 battalions, divided into 
1,410 companies, with only about 97,000 
privates ; and of those fully 14,000 are 
withdrawn for Jance-corporals, band, 
pioneers, and other employments, leaving 
only 83,000 privates, and of those there 
were many inefficient. He was in- 
formed, by the Army Estimates, that 
48 of the battalions at present at home 
were under 560 privates in established 
strength; and out of that number 37 
battalions had only an average of 410 
privates. And so long as we main- 
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tained upwards of 70 battalions in 
India and the Colonies, it was absolutely 
necessary to keep up the battalions 
at home at a higher standard than 
that at present fixed for the 48 bat- 
talions. On that ground alone, he had 
always been in favour of temporarily 
adding a large number of men to the 
Army, because he knew that in batta- 
lions of only 560 and 410 men they could 
not count upon having more than 460 
and 300 effective. He maintained that 
no battalion at home ought to be kept 
with fewer than 600 privates effective 
for guard duties, exclusive of employed 
men—band, pioneers, acting corporals, 
and others. Hence he was of opinion 
that it would be a wise policy on the 
part of the House of Commons to in- 
crease, even if only for one year, the 
number of men set down for the present 
ordinary year’ssupply. They ought not 
to regard the cost, because in the state 
of Europe none of them could say how 
soon the services of every man they 
could get for the Army might not be 
required. He further hoped that the 
Secretary of State would make ample 
provision for securing the health and 
comfort of the soldiers in the field, and 
to this end that followers be attached 
to regiments in the field by employiug 
men so readily obtainable in Egypt. 
By this means the waste of our costly 
soldiers from being saved from fatigue 
duties in the burning sun of Egypt 
would be prevented; and he must now 
conclude by stating that he had certainly 
no fault to find at present with the War 
Office in connection with the present 
arrangements. He had never seen an 
Expedition carried out with such regu- 
larity and order as the present one. 
Lorn EUSTACE CECI said, there 
were parts of the speech of the Secretary 
of State for War which he had been very 
glad to listen to. He wasglad to hear that 
the Army was in such an efficient state, 
and that it had been possible to bring 
together an Army Corps of 30,000 men 
with such expedition. He was also glad 
to hear that no man had been sent on 
active service who was under 20 years of 
age. That was a question in which he 
had taken special interest for some 
years, and he was much gratified at the 
announcement which had been made. 
At the same time, he felt bound to 
express the disappointment with which 
he had listened to one part of the 
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speech of the Secretary of State for 
War. The right hon. Gentleman told 
them the number of men who were 
about to go to Egypt, and the num- 
ber of Reserve men who were to go into 
the Force; but he had not told them 
how the men who were sent to Egypt 
were to be replaced. It must be borne 
in mind that the men sent to Egypt were 
all men taken from the fighting strength 
of the country; and he wished to draw 
the attention of his right hon. Friend to 
the position in which the Army was in 
1879, and that in which it was in 1881, 
and now. He did not know whether he 
had given these figures before; but he 
had placed them on paper with the in- 
tention of bringing them forward upon 
a Vote of this kind, either in regard to 
the Reserves or to the Militia. He 
found that the number of Militia in 
training in 1879 was 115,000; in 1881 
it was only 89,000, showing a difference 
of 26,000 to the bad. The number of 
Reserve men in 1880-1 of the First Class 
was 28,000, and of Class 2, 24,000, 
making a total of 47,000; whereas, in 
1881, the total number of both classes 
was only 35,600, showing a difference 
of 11,400 men to the bad as compared 
with 1879. It would thus be seen that, 
taking the Reserve men and the Militia 
together, our resources, so far as the 
fighting strength of the country was 
concerned, had been reduced, since 1879, 
by no less than 37,000 men. No doubt 
his right hon. Friend would say that the 
Irish Militia had something to do with 
this result. He knew perfectly well that 
the Irish Militia had not been called out 
and trained. He would not go into the 
reason why they had not been called out 
and trained ; but, such being the fact, he 
thought Parliament was bound to have 
full regard to that fact; and now that 
they were sending out a Force to Egypt, 
and, possibly, might be beginning a 
war, although he hoped the necessity for 
actual war would not arise—still, they 
knew in regard to Ireland that the coun- 
try was very much in the condition it 
was six months ago, to say nothing of 
the troubles with the Constabulary, which 
they had heard of that day, and which 
he sincerely trusted would not be of 
long continuance. Under all these cir- 
cumstances, he certainly thought the Go- 
vernment were bound to take into careful 
consideration any step that would have 
the effect of diminishing the fighting 
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strength of thecountry. What he thought 
the Secretary of State for War should 
have told them was that the Govern- 
ment were about to take steps either to 
embody the Militia, or to call out some 
more of the Reserve men. He was 
quite aware that that was a question of 
pounds, shillings, and pence; but he 
was quite aware, also, that the sum of 
£2,300,000 which the Government had 
asked for was a small sum indeed to 
cover all the expenses he was afraid the 
country would be put to during the next 
three months. But, however that might 
be—however the calculations of the Go- 
vernment might have been made—there 
was one calculation which he thought 
was more necessary than any other, and 
that was whether they were in a position 
to hold their own at home and abroad. 
He was, therefore, somewhat disap- 
pointed that his right hon. Friend had 
not stated that he was prepared—in- 
deed, that he had already made ar- 
rangements for calling out a certain 
number of Militia regiments. It might 
be that their services might not be 
wanted; but he thought that they 
should be prepared at all points, and it 
was not sufficient to be satisfied with 
what had already been done. They 
should not be satisfied unless they had 
another Army Corps ready to take the 
field. He should like to draw the atten- 
tion of his right hon. Friend to a very 
remarkable article which appeared in 
The Times newspaper not very long ago. 
He did not propose to read the article, 
although he had extracts from it in his 
hand. It appeared in Zhe Times on the 
4th of July, and it stated with regard to 
the Second Army Corps that of the 13 
regiments which were to compose the 
Corps there were not more than 200 
effective men in each. Now, that was a 
very serious statement indeed ; but there 
were a great many serious statements 
contained in the article, and it had evi- 
dently been written under the inspira- 
tion of somebody who knew something 
about the matter, and who desired to 
make a revelation as to the actual state 
of things. He only hoped that the infor- 
mation contained in the article wouldturn 
out not to be true. But, however that 
might be, what had occurred at home 
and abroad since then, and the position 
in which they found themselves at that 
moment, really necessitated some consi- 
deration of the difficulty they would ex- 
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perience if any further calls were made 
upon their fighting force. He trusted 
that either now or to-morrow, when his 
right hon. and gallant Friend the Mem- 
ber for North Lancashire (Colonel Stan- 
ley) put his Question on the subject of 
the Militia, his right hon. Friend the 
Secretary of State for War would be 
prepared to make a statement which 
would satisfy everybody that, at all 
events, he was fully alive to the very 
critical position in which the country 
was placed. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he would reply 
to the questions of his noble Friend at 
once. In regard to the Militia, he would 
be able to give some facts in reply to 
the right hon. and gallant Member for 
North Lancashire (Colonel Stanley) to- 
morrow which would show how close 
they had at hand a force which they 
could at once embody in the case of 
necessity. With respect to the Army 
Reserve, he thought the noble Lord had 
forgotten what the rule now was. The 
Second Army Reserve consisted practi- 
cally of the old enrolled pensioners, and 
they had run down in number very con- 
siderably of late years. They had been 
allowed to run down, because by law 
every pensioner was now liable to be 
called out; and it was, therefore, quite 
unnecessary to keep up a mere paper 
Second Olass Reserve. On the other 
hand, the First Class Army Reserve had 
increased very considerably. Under the 
system which he had explained last year 
they were now sending into the Reserve 
a large number of men after four or five 
years’ service who would not be eligible 
for service abroad. If it were necessary, 
the Government would not scruple to 
advise Her Majesty to call out both the 
Militia Reserve and the rest of the 
First Class Army Reserve, which would 
place at the disposal of the country some 
40,000 to 50,000 men. 

Srr HARRY VERNEY remarked, 
that the country was now engaged in 
what might become a very serious war ; 
and he was sure that everyone who was 
anxious for the welfare of the Army 
would give a careful consideration to 
every point of importance. The Medical 
Department of the Army had shown 
neglect, and ought to be carefully pro- 
vided ; and one of the most important 
subjects for consideration was that medi- 
cal men should be attached to the regi- 
ments, and not to the stations. No- 
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thing could be of higher importance 
to the welfare and health of the Army 
than to make some provision of that 
kind. 

Tue CHAIRMAN? I must point out 
to the hon. Baronet that the Vote now 
before the Committee is that for the 
Army Reserve Force, and not the Medi- 
cal Vote at all. 

Sm HARRY -VERNEY: Then it 
would be irregular to raise any question 
in regard to the services of the Medical 
Staff upon this Vote ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN : Yes; we are not 
at present upon the Medical Vote. 

Sir ROBERT LOYD LINDSAYsaid, 
it was no doubt the fact, as had been 
pointed out by his hon. and gallant 
Friend behind him (Sir Walter B. Bart- 
telot), that the Army Reserve did not 
grow up as fast as they had hoped it 
would. He had always contended that 
this principle of having an Army Re- 
serve was the right principle. In these 
days it was essential it should be placed 
upon such a footing that it could be 
rapidly expanded in the event of war. 
His own feeling in the matter was that 
in the course of a few years they ought 
to have an Army Reserve of at least 
50,000 men. At one time he thought 
that that result was highly probable; but, 
unfortunately, the national emergency 
which had come upon them had dispelled 
his hopes. Oarrying his recollection 
back to the time when troops were sent 
out to South Africa, he found that pre- 
cisely the same thing harpened then. 
The Army Reserves were called out, and 
again their hopes of seeing the Army 
Reserve grow were dispelled. The prin- 
ciple was, nevertheless, a sound prin- 
ciple, and he trusted that some mode 
would yet be adopted by which the Re- 
serve might be further expanded. Be- 
fore now, he had ventured, both inside 
and outside the House, to recommend 
that in the existing Volunteer Force a 
certain Reserve would be found which 
would be a most valuable force in the 
event of an emergency arising. Per- 
sonally, he had the strongest conviction 
on the point ; but he regretted to say 
that his brother Volunteer officers did 
not share in that feeling. Indeed, he 
knew that his noble Friend on his left 
(Lord Elcho) had taken a most unreason- 
able view of the matter. He regretted 
to say that many other Volunteer officers 
had followed his noble Friend, and he 
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was obliged to confess that he had not! and he believed there would be no 
received much support in the view he had difficulty in getting persons who were 
put forward as to the Volunteers forming | desirous of doing so to join the Arm 

a Reserve. Therefore he would not en-| Reserve in the way he had suggested. 
large further upon the matter now, but | There was one advantage in this system 
would wait until his noble Friend, and | —namely, that if the right hon. Gentle- 
those who thought with him, became a! man could only show a Reserve of 50,000 
little more sensible in regard to the; men, he would be able still further to 
matter. There was another question | extend the period of service, with the 
which he was also desirous of raising.| Colours. The service at present with 
The first source from which the Army | the Colours was seven years, and by the 
Reserve was supplied was men who had | adoption of this plan they would be able 
served six or seven years with the | to add another year’s service, which, he 
Colours ; the second source to which they | believed, would be hailed by a number 
looked for a Reserve was the Militia. To! of Members of that House, who were 
the Militia he should like to be able to | officers in the Army, as a great boon. 
add the Volunteers; but, not being able to | As there were so many advantages to be 
do that, he asked the right hon. Gentle- derived from service with the Colours, he 
man the Secretary of State for War to | thought the Government might go one 
consider whether it was not expedient to | step further, and make the service with 
feed this Reserve from some other! the Colours eight years instead of seven. 
source, and, if so, then the source of | He could see no drawback to the pro- 
which he might well avail himself was posal. The only reason why it was found 
the open market. Let any man who} necessary to send men so early into the 
could pass an examination in drill, who| Reserve from the Colours was that 
could show a good physique, and come/ they wanted the Reserves to grow up. 
up to a certain standard in drill, had a| If, however, they could obtain men 
good constitution, and should show a| for the Reserves from other sources, the 
good character, appear before any officer | necessity which now existed of sending 
the Commander-in-Chief chose to name, | men early into the Reserves would be 
—perhaps the colonels commanding the | done away with. He did not think it 
regimental districts—and if they could| was creditable to their Army adminis- 
show that they had been fairly in-| tration that, with the large expenditure 
structed and had a good physique, | of £15,000,000 or £16,000,000 a-year 
there was no reason whatever why they| upon the Army, it should require any 
should not be included in the Army Re-| great exertion to send out an Army 
serve. They would draw, he presumed, | Corps, properly equipped, for the war. 
the pay which an Army Reserve man | No doubt, as the right hon. Gentleman 
had, of 6d. a-day, and such men would | said, the Second Army Corps was gra- 
have the advantage of being able to| dually coming forward, and might soon 
carry on the ordinary businesses of life. | be in a condition to be sent out, and even 
Of course, it was essential that they |a Second Army Corps would be but a 
should not take away men from their or- | very small proportion for the Army to be 
dinary occupations to serve in the Army | able to putin the field. He believed there 
if there was any help for it. In this| was no more economical way of largely 
way he was quite satisfied that they | extending their Reserves, and not only 
would be able to get the services of a| was it the most economical way, but it 
class of men whom it would be most was the most efficient. He was delighted 
useful in case of an emergency to pass/| to find that the Reserves were coming 
into the Army. They had, all over the; up as they were. The men came up 
country, a most perfect system of drill| most zealously, and in some cases men 
instruction, with most intelligent men as | who had not even been called up had ap- 
colonels, and under them most able ad-| peared. He thought this was a most en- 
jutants, and a large number of efficient | couraging fact ; and, for his own part, he 
non-commissioned officers, now engaged | was pleased to see it. He must, how- 
in instructing the Militia and instruct-| ever, admit that the Army Reserve 
ing the Volunteers. If men of this | grew up at an extremely slow pace, and 
kind were passed into the Army Reserve, | unless something was done to feed it, it 
they nto soon have a very large force, | would never reach the strength it ought 
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to be. The difficulty lay in the question 
of strengthening the Reserves, and he 
believed the plan he had mentioned 
would be found to work satisfactorily. 
Lorp ELCHO remarked, that if he 
had not been referred to by his hon. and 
gallant Friend who had just sat down, 
and by the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
opposite (Sir George Balfour), he did 
not think he should have troubled the 
Committee with any remarks. He con- 
sidered it necessary, however, to say a 
word in reference to what had fallen 
from them. In the first place, he thought 
the Committee were greatly indebted to 
his hon. and gallant Friend behind him 
(Sir Walter B. Barttelot) for having 
brought these subjects before the Com- 
mittee. As the Secretary of State said, 
the Committee were always glad to hear 
what his hon. and gallant Friend had to 
say in regard to the Army, because the 
remarks of his hon. and gallant Friend, 
as a rule, were most instructive. The 
first point raised by his hon. and gallant 
Friend was the question of the employ- 
ment in Egypt of big horses; and he(Lord 
Elcho) had been glad to hear what the 
Secretary of State had to say about the 
Life Guards and Blues. The horses had 
been a subject of much comment, and 
even of a caricature in St. James Street 
along with other remarkable caricatures. 
He had heard men belonging to the 
Horse Artillery say that, owing to the 
stride of the horses and their strength, 
the Blues and Guards worked more 
quickly with the artillery than any 
other mounted regiments. Whether they 
would be able to do that in a climate so 
materially different from that of this 
country he did not pretend tosay. They 
were large men and large horses; but 
the public must not run away with the 
idea that they were not active and not 
up to their work. The present discus- 
sion had turned upon the question of the 
Reserves. That really was the whole 
Army question at this moment. In the 
year 1870, when Lord Cardwell intro- 
duced his reforms, he practically, in a 
great measure, got rid of the first line 
with a view of forming a second line. 
He maintained that Lord Cardwell had 
promised them that in the year 1882 
they should have a Reserve of 80,000 
men. It might not be in Hansard, 
but he was as certain as he could be 
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Cardwell state in that House that 
the actuaries, by an actuarial calcu- 
lation, which was a favourite term of 
Lord Cardwell, had clearly shown that 
by a certain year—and his impression 
was that it was the year in which he was 
now speaking, 1882, although he would 
not say it was not even 1880—they would 
have 80,000 men in the Reserves. But 
whether it was 80,000 or only half that 
number — namely, 40,000 — the inten- 
tions of Lord Cardwell had been de- 
feated, and the Reserves, so far as the 
numbers were concerned, were a signal 
failure. At the outside, they had only 
at this moment 26,000 or 28,000. [ Mr. 
CuinpErs dissented.] The right hon. 
Gentleman shook his head ; but they had 
heard that statement distinctly from the 
right hon. Gentleman himself, that the 
Reserves of the Army proper were 
28,000. The reason why the scheme 
had not proved successful was because 
it had been begun on a wrong footing. 
If Lord Cardwell had wished the Army 
Reserves to grow rapidly, what was it 
he should have done? He should have 
filled up every existing regiment to its 
full normal complement, so as to have 
something from which the Reserves 
could grow; instead of which, the regi- 
ments had been cut down to 500 men as 
their greatest strength. They had not 
even been acting like the Irishman who 
cut off one end of his blanket in order 
to lengthen the other, for Lord Card- 
well had cut off the numerical strength 
at one end and had not put it on the 
other. The hon. and gallant General 
opposite (Sir George Balfour) confessed 
that he had been somewhat disappointed 
in the result, and believed that the only 
satisfactory way would be to adopt the 
system of conscription. [Sir Gzorcz 
Batrour: No.] Well, the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman referred to that re- 
sult, and was understood to say that 
he (Lord Elcho) was in favour of con- 
scription. Now, he wished to state that 
he had never said a word in that House 
at any time, although he had taken 
great interest in Army matters, in 
favour of conscription. He believed 
that conscription for the Army was 
utterly impossible, and was never to be 
thought of in connection with this coun- 
try. What he had advocated, and still 
advocated, and what he believed to be 
the only sound basis of any system of 
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Army Reserve, was not conscription, but 
the enforcement of the old military law 
of the country for home service in the 
Militia, accompanied by voluntary enlist- | 
ment into the Army. Whatever they 
did as regards Army service, they must 
still look to the Militia as the real 
basis and backbone of the British Army, 
and service in the Militia should be 
made compulsory. Until the Secretary 
of State for War had the courage to 
come down to the House with a propo- 
sition to revive the old military law of 
compulsory service in the Militia, and 
until the ex-Secretary of State for War | 
agreed not to oppose the right hon. 
Gentleman if he made that proposition, 
they never would have an efficient Army | 
Reserve. His impression was that the | 
old system was a just one, and that | 
with an extensive Militia Reserve they | 
would soon have an Army of sufficient | 
magnitude for any purpose they could 
desire. He did not believe they would | 
ever have a sound and snfficient Army 
Reserve until they adopted some such 
system. The right hon. Gentleman had 
promised to look into the whole ques- 
tion. Of course, a time of actual war 
was not the time for endeavouring to 
show where their system was not effec- 
tive; but he hoped his right hon. 
Friend would carefully inquire into the 
subject whether he adopted the system 
of ballot or not. He believed the right 
hon. Gentleman would soon find that 
the Militia was the real Reserve for 
keeping up the strength of the Army, 
and in order to render it available 
they must keep it up to its full 
strength, which unquestionably it was 
not at the present moment. He had 
nothing further to say except to refer to 
what had been said by his hon. and 
gallant Friend on his right (Sir Robert 
Loyd Lindsay). There was no more gal- 
lant Officer or more efficient Volunteer, 
or one better acquainted with Volun- 
teer matters than his hon. and gal- 
lant Friend ; but upon this question of 
obtaining a Reserve for the Army by 
getting a certain number of Volunteers 
to inscribe their names either as regi- 
ments or individuals as willing to join 
the Army when occasion might re- 
quire, he (Lord Elcho) entirely differed. 
He admitted that they might get to- 
gether some 10,000 or 20,000 ; but they 
would run the risk of losing 200,000 
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who were serving for home defence. He 
would greatly prefer that matters should 
stand as they did. His hon. and gal- 
lant Friend said that he did not propose 
at present to press this point, but that 
he would wait until his brother Volun- 
teer officers became more reasonable on 
this question. He (Lord Elcho) did not 
think, as far as he knew their feeling, 
that the Volunteer officers were likely to 
come round to the view of his hon. and 
gallant Friend. At any rate, any hon. 
Member who took an interest in the 


question would find that it had been 


thoroughly threshed out before the 


| Committee on which his hon. and gal- 
‘lant Friend sat; and he (Lord Elcho), 


as he had been put through his facings 
by that Committee, was perfectly pre- 
pared to abide by the decision at which 
they had arrived. 

Sir ARTHUR HAYTER said, the 
hon. and gallant Member for Harwich 
(Sir Henry Tyler) had asked the reason 
of the transfer of the Essex Rifles from 
Colchester to Warley. The reason 
was that they should have the same 
depot centre as their relief battalions, 
the 22nd and the 44th. The hon. and 
gallant Gentleman said that the trans- 
ference had been injurious to the re- 
cruiting. No such result had been re- 
ported to the War Office by General 
Bulwer. It was found that out of the 
total number of recruits raised last year, 
about 58 per cent were raised in the 
territorial districts ; and the reason was 
that the regiments which the recruits 
joined formed part of a territorial sys- 
tem, each regiment being identified with 
a particular district. The Report went 
on to state that it was intended to follow 
up the same system with regard to the 
Artillery and the Cavalry. It was 
found necessary, in order to complete the 
territorial system in Essex, to transfer 
the Essex Rifles from Colchester to War- 
ley, in order to amalgamate the regi- 
mental head-quarters with their linked 
battalion. The transfer had been made 
in accordance with the recommendation 
of the Committee of 1872. 

Sm HENRY TYLER said, he quite 
understood that it was part of the ge- 
neral plan; but this particular regi- 
ment was practically raised from the 
Eastern Division of the county in which 
it had its head-quarters, but it had now 
been moved to the Western Division of 
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the county, with which it had pre- 
viously had no connection ; and the re- 
sult, he was informed, had been very 
injurious to the recruiting. 

Mr: ONSLOW wished to put one 
question to the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary of State for War. He was 
sorry he was not in the House when the 
right hon. Gentleman made his speech ; 
but he understood that the right hon. 
Gentleman had stated that 26,000 or 
28,000 Reserves had been called out. 
(Mr. Cumprrs: No, no!] Was that 
the whole strength of the Reserves? 
| Mr. Curmpers: Yes.] Then he should 
be glad to know how many of these 
26,000 or 28,000 men would actually 
come out ? 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he had already 
stated the number who had responded 
to the call made upon them; and the 
response had been in the highest de- 
gree satisfactory. 

Mr. ONSLOW could only repeat 
that he was very sorry. he was absent 
when the right hon. Gentleman made his 
speech. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, the Govern- 
ment had called out the other day all 
those who had joined the Reserves 
since 1881, with the exception of certain 
men belonging to the Irish Constabu- 
lary, and a few others whom it would 
have been inconvenient to call upon. 
Out of the whole number called out, 
11,300, or, to be strictly accurate, 11,297 
had joined. A number of these would 
join the Colours in Egypt, and a certain 
number would be employed in making 
up the strength of other regiments left 
at home. 

Mr. ONSLOW wished to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman if he could not see his 
way to require that more of the Army 
Reserve men should actually join the 
Colours for service abroad? It had come 
to his knowledge that many of those 
who had been called out in the Reserves 
would join the depéts of their regiments, 
and would, in all probability, never be 
sent to Egypt or anywhere else. It ap- 
peared to him that they should get the 
best soldiers they could, and that they 
should not send young and inexperienced 
troops to the front. He would, there- 
fore, ask the right hon. Gentleman if he 
would not provide that men who were 
being called out for the Army Reserve 
should not stop at home in this country 
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with the depéts or go to Ireland, but 
should at once be sent out to join the 
Colours in Egypt. There was another 
thing it was also necessary he should 
mention. He happened to know, of his 
own personal knowledge, that many of 
those who had joined the Army Reserve 
fully believed that they were only going 
to join for 38, or, at the most, 56 days. 
How such a report had got spread 
abroad he could not make out; but it 
was a fact which he knew of his own 
knowledge. Many of the Reserve men 
believed that they were not to be called 
to the front at all, but that they would 
either have to join their regiment—it 
might be in Ireland or in some other 
part of the country—or have to stop with 
their depot. Now he maintained that it 
would be far better to send all the men 
of the Army Reserve, who were men of 
experience, to the front, and do away 
with some of the young soldiers. It 
would be most unfortunate if the coun- 
try were deprived of the services and 
the inestimable value of men who had 
had ample training and were thoroughly 
seasoned soldiers. The young soldiers 
might be kept in this country for further 
| training. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he could only 
repeat what he had expressly stated be- 
fore, that no young soldiers would be sent 
for active service to Egypt. The battalions 
which were now going to Egypt had 
been very well constituted. Two thousand 
of the Reserves who had been called out 
would go to the Mediterranean at once. 
Of the rest, a considerable portion 
would go to their own county regiments, 
which was a very popular matter with 
the Reserve. There was nothing a Re- 
serve man liked so much as to find him- 
self in his own county regiment. All the 
details of the employment of the Re- 
serves had been elaborated with great 
care, and everything had been done 
which would tend to popularize the call- 
ing out of the Reserves. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, he had not in- 
tended to say anything in the course of 
| the debate, and he should not have done 
'so but for the remarks of the noble 
| Lord opposite (Lord Elcho), who recom- 
| mended the establishment of compulsory 
| service for the Militia. He felt bound to 
|enter his strongest protest against any 

such scheme as that. So far as he was ac- 
'quainted with the working men of this 
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country in the large constituencies, he 
knew very well that they would nottolerate 
anything of the kind. They were not only 
not enamoured of the principle of com- 
pulsory service, but he was satisfied they 
would never tolerate it; and if the time 
ever came, which he hoped it would not, 
when the services of the people were 
needed for coast defence, id a thing as 
compulsory service or conscription would 
not be at all necessary. In such an emer- 
gency working men would be quite ready 
to turn out, without being compelled to 
do so. He could not believe the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Childers) had any 
such idea, or that even the right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman opposite (Colonel 
Stanley) entertained such an idea; but 
he begged to say that if they had they 
would receive the most strenuous oppo- 
sition from the working men of the 
country. 

CotonEL CARINGTON remarked, 
that he happened to go into the Post 
Office the other day, when he saw a Cir- 
cular inviting the Reserve men to volun- 
teer for the Colonies. Now, he thought 
that that was by no means a wise course, 
because, as far as he could make out, 
all the men who responded to the invi- 
tation would necessarily be taken from 
the Queen’s Service and placed under 
the Colonial authorities. It rather sanc- 
tioned the belief, and there could be 
nothing more unfavourable for them, 
that the Reserve men experienced great 
difficulty in obtaining employment in 
civillife. Nothing, in his opinion, could 
be more injurious to the Service gene- 
rally. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, his answer to 
his hon. and gallant Friend was that 
the Circular referred to was sanctioned 
with a view of encouraging the Cape 
Colony in the very great sacrifices 
it was now making in regard to its 
military arrangements, towards the ex- 
pense of which this country was not 
called upon to contribute one farthing. 
It was considered desirable that there 
should be a nucleus formed out of the 
Reserve for a local Force at the Cape. 
Three hundred men out of the 28,000 
which constituted the Reserve were al- 
lowed to volunteer for service at the 
Cape, and leave had already been given 
to about 200. 


Vote agreed to. 
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(3.) £394,300, Commissariat, Trans- 
port, and Ordnance Store Hstablish- 
ments. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
wished to put a question to the Secretary 
of State for War upon this Vote in con- 
nection with the present Expedition. 
In almost every one of the Expeditions 
of the last half century there had been, 
at first, at any rate,-a breakdown in the 
Transport Service. In the first Afghan 
War, in the Afghan War of more recent 
occurrence, in the War at the Cape, in 
the Crimean War, and in almost every 
Expedition of any size, with the excep- 
tion of the Red River Expedition and 
Lord Napier’s advance upon Abyssinia, 
there had been a lamentable breakdown 
of the Transport Service. There could 
be no place in which the Transport Ser- 
vice was of more consequence than in 
Egypt, especially at this particular time 
of the year. So far the Service ap- 
peared to have performed its duty very 
well; but he was somewhat at a loss to 
ascertain how it could be known that 
the present Expedition was thoroughly 
equipped with everything necessary for 
an efficient Transport Service if the 
troops were to be left on the coast of 
the Mediterranean in the North of 
Egypt, with a large portion of the 
country flooded, it might be, by the ac- 
tion of the Egyptians? If such a thing 
occurred, they would find themselves 
detained in one of the most unhealthy 
places in the world, and many of them, 
in the end, would die in these Porbonian 
bogs. The present week or the next 
10 days would be of the utmost conse- 
quence in the matter of transport, and 
he believed there were many officers in 
England at this moment who had evil 
forebodings astothe satisfactory working 
of the Transport Service which had been 
provided for the Army. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he thought 
it would be imprudent on his part to 
enter into any explanation of the steps 
which had been taken by the Govern- 
ment to secure the efficient working of 
the Transport Service, in the constitu- 
tion of which peculiar difficulties were 
anticipated. 

GreneraL Sin GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, he hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
would bear in mind the necessity of pro- 
viding proper means of transport during 
the operations about to take place in 
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Supply— 
Egypt. Those who were practically ac- 
quainted with that country would know 
seam d well the great need there was of 

aving a sufficient number of camels for 
transport purposes. All would remem- 
ber the many thousands of camels which 
the Bedouin Tribes supplied for the 
transport of the goods and luggage 
before the Railway and Canal were 
opened. He therefore tendered the ad- 
vice to the War Office that they should 
get early possession of a large number 
of those animals, by entering into timely 
contracts with the Chiefs of the Tribes, 
who, formerly, and he understood still, 
were most friendly to the English. Good 
rates paid for camels for use, and 
compensation money for deaths, would 
attract ample supplies of those useful 
animals. 

Lorp EUSTACE CECIL said, his 
experience always caused him a consi- 
derable amount of anxiety at times like 
the present, with regard to the Commis- 
sariat and Transport Departments. So 
much depended upon the wants of the 
Army in this respect being efficiently 
supplied that he trusted the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for 
War would be able to make a satisfac- 
tory statement to the Committee as to 
the working of the new Commissariat 
system, under which, as it was decided 
a short time ago, Army officers were to 
be admitted to this branch of the Ser- 
vice. He desired to know whether, 
under that system, good and efficient 
Army officers were coming forward in 
the requisite numbers ? The subject was 
an important one, for this reason—if 
they did not secure the services of a 
sufficient number of Army officers, that 
was to say, if Army officers did not come 
forward in sufficient numbers at a criti- 
cal time like the present, through their 
services being required in the regiments 
to which they belonged, our Commis- 
sariat and Transport Services would run 
great risk of breaking down. He re- 
membered that in the time of the Cri- 
mean War a great deal of difficulty 
arose from the fact that a number 
of officers who had been asked to serve 
in the Commissariat felt it their duty to 
resign their commissions in that branch 
and join their regiments, which were 
ordered to the front. He hoped that 
nothing of that kind would be allowed 
to occur again in any expedition in 
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which we were engaged. He again ex- 
pressed the hope that Army officers were 
coming forward in sufficient numbers 
for the Service, and that it was clearly 
understood they were to remain with 
the new Service they had elected to 
join instead of rejoining their old regi- 
ments. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he was able to 
assure the noble Lord opposite that the 
new Commissariat system was working 
very well. There was no difficulty what- 
ever with regard to obtaining the ser- 
vices of an adequate number of Army 
officers for this branch; of course, ‘on 
the understanding with the officers that 
they would not be allowed to change 
their minds, and go back to the regi- 
ments they had left. 

Cotonet NOLAN said, the noble Lord 
the Member for West Essex (Lord 
Eustace Cecil) had drawn attention to 
an important point in connection with 
the officers of the Commissariat branch. 
The present Vote afforded also the oppor- 
tunity of calling the attention of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for War to the position of another 
class of officers, who were very gene- 
rally neglected by the authorities at the 
War Office. He referred to the officers 
of the Ordnance Store Establishment, a 
body of men having almost the same 
duties to perform as the officers of the 
Commissariat, the only difference being 
that the former were responsible for the 
supply of food, and the latter for the 
supply of ammunition and other maté- 
riei to the Army. There was no doubt 
that these officers had been very much 
neglected ; and he believed the reason of 
this was that, unlike the Commissariat 
Establishment, who had a representative 
officer at the War Office, they had no 
officer tolook after their interests. Every- 
one knew, and he had always found it 
to be the case in practice, that where a 
body of officers of any corps had a re- 
presentative at the War Office, they 
were sure to get more consideration 
shown to them than officers who had no 
such representative. The subject to 
which he called attention was not a new 
one, and it had already been brought 
forward in that House, and the neglect 
complained of had extended over the 
last 21 years. In 1877 an inquiry had 
been instituted into the position of the 
Ordnance Store officers, and the Com- 
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mittee reported strongly in favour of 
the redress of the grievance which was 
acknowledged to exist. He (Colonel 
Nolan) brought the matter before the 
House in 1879. At the time it was ad- 
mitted by the Surveyor General that the 
officers had a reasonable ground of com- 
plaint ; that a feeling of soreness had 
been raised with respect to several mat- 
ters, and that the authorities would re- 
move the grievances of the officers as 
far as possible. A promise was actually 
made that the grievance, which con- 
sisted chiefly in the fact that the Ord- 
nance Store officers received a less rate 
of pay and lower rank than the officers 
inthe Commissariat, should be redressed. 
He admitted that the noble Lord (Lord 
Eustace Cecil) had taken some very con- 
siderable steps in that direction ; but he 


{Auausr 7, 1882} 





was bound to say he had not gone far 
enough, and that he had left a great | 
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took the Ordnance Store officer a much 
longer time than it did the Commissariat 
officer to get to the ranks where he 
would be better paid. He acknowledged 
that this grievance would die out in 
about 20 years under the arrangement 
effected by the noble Lord opposite ; but 
his point was that a very great disparity 
existed between the officers of the two 
Establishments at the present time, 
which, in his opinion, it was desirable 
in the interest of the Service to remove. 
Not only was the question of pay in- 
volved in these disparities, but the ques- 
tion of pensions also; and, as matters 
now stood, the officers in the Ordnance 
Department would be retired at a lower 
rank than the officers of the Commis- 
sariat, and would consequently receive 
smaller pensions. He had no desire 
unduly to occupy the time of the Com- 
mittee in calling attention to this sub- 








deal to be done by the present Secretary | ject ; but he regarded the grievance of 
of State for War; and he thought| the Ordnance Store officers as one of 
that right hon. Gentleman should goja special character, which should be 
thoroughly into the case of the officers! brought before the Secretary of State 
in question, which had been looked after! for War in the hope that he would do 
by the Surveyor General under the late | something to remedy it. He admitted 
Administration. The difficulty with re- | that when the country was at war it was 
gard to the Surveyor General’s plan of | not exactly the time to look into these 
dealing with the subject was that under! matters; but, on the other hand, in 
it the men of the Service had to serve so | times of peace, the interest of the sol- 
long that they were in a lower position! dier was very little thought about, so 
than the officers of the Commissariat De-!| perhaps, after all, the moment was not 
partment; and, consequently, when he | inopportune for bringing forward this 
gave them the same rank as the Com- well-founded grievance. He trusted the 
missariat officers, they were still receiv- | right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
ing much less pay than the latter. In! State for War would compare the con- 
May, 1882, there were 55 Commissariat | ditions of service in the two corps, and 
officers of eight and a-half years’ service | consider whether, in respect of pay and 
as compared with 48 Ordnance Store| promotion, they might not now be placed 
officers ; the number of officers of the on an equal footing. As far as he was 
equivalent rank of captain being pretty aware, there was no reason why any 
nearly equal. But at the next step a! difference should exist to the disadvan- 
great change took place, and it appeared | tage of the Ordnance Store officers, in- 
that there were in the Commissariat 43! asmuch as the stores they had to look 
officers having the equivalent rank of | after were, if anything, more important 
major, drawing 18s. a-day, as compared | than those under the control of the 
with 27 officers only in the Ordnance officers of the Commissiariat Establish- 
Store Establishment of the same rank. ' ment. 

Moreover, the latter had 27 years’ ser-| - Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, his 
vice, as compared with 23 years in the hon. and gallant Friend (Colonel Nolan) 
case of the Commissariat officers. Then | had called the attention of the Oom- 
in the case of the equivalent rank of | mittee and the right hon. Gentleman the 
lieutenant colonel the disparity was enor- | Secretary of State for War to a subject 
mous, because there were 18 officers of | which he (Mr. Arthur O’Connor) had 
this rank in the Commissariat, and five, brought forward in Committee last 
only in the Ordnance Store branch. It} year. On that occasion the Secretary of 
was clear from this statement that it| State for War promised that he would 
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make inguiries and endeavour to secure 
the carrying out of the promises of the 
Surveyor General and the noble Lord on 
the Front Opposition Bench (Lord Eus- 
tace Cecil). He did not know whether 
anything had been done in that direc- 
tion or not. But the grievances com- 
plained of were just as real and sub- 
stantial now as they were when last 
brought forward ; and on comparing the 
two branches, whose services were very 
much of the same kind, he found that 
the officers of the Commissariat who 
had only eight and a-half years’ service 
were receiving as much pay as the offi- 
cers of the Ordnance Store Establish- 
ment who had served considerably 
longer ; that whereas Commissariat offi- 
cers of 18 years’ service were receiving 
18s. a-day, Ordnance Store officers who 
had served five years longer were only 
receiving the same rate of pay. Again, 
an officer of the Ordnance Store De- | 
partment who had 274 years’ service did | 
not get more than 22s. a-day; but 27 | 
years’ service in the Commissariat branch | 
would secure a man 30s. a-day and the | 
rank of lieutenant colonel, which was a | 
grade higher than the same period of | 
service would secure for an officer in the | 
Ordnance Corps. It could not, he) 
thought, be denied that these disparities | 
constituted a great and substantial griev- 
ance, and called for attention and redress 
on the part of the authorities at the 
War Office. But there was another 
point as to which the Ordnance Store 
officers complained, and complained now 
with very great reason, seeing that the 
country was engaged in war—they 
complained that they were deprived 
of titular rank. As an outsider, he 
was, perhaps, not able to realize the 
amount of importance which a milltary 
man attached to a matter of that kind; 
but he believed the officers of the Ord- 
nance branch were very sore from the 
refusal of the authorities to extend to 
them this titular as well as regimental 
rank. There were men of long military 
service in charge of most important 
branches of the Establishment—men of 
the rank of major in the Army, who, un- 
der the present system,'were allowed only 
the title of ‘‘Mr.’’ Now, that must not 
only create a natural feeling of disap- 
pointment in the minds of the officers 
concerned, but, as many military officers, 
Sir Garnet Wolseley amongst others, 
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concurred in stating, the system carried 
with it some serious disadvantages in 
connection with discipline. Soldiers did 
not recognize the title of ‘‘ Mr.;’’ but 
they would recognize a title which 
showed at once that the possessor of it 
was a man of military rank. Having 
shown, following upon the speech of 
the hon. and gallant Member opposite 
(Colonel Nolan), that there still existed 
well-founded causes of complaint on the 
part of the Ordnance Store officers, he 
held that in both these respects they were 
entitled to demand some substantial ful- 
filment of the promises given by the late 
Surveyor General, and to this subject he 
invited the serious attention of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary of State 
for War. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, it was neces- 
sarily extremely difficult, in matters of 
this kind, to give complete satisfaction to 
those interested; but he had always 
taken care, where two branches of the 
Service were concerned whose duties 
were of a similar character, to see that 
the various ranks were fairly apportioned 
between the two Establishments. Now, 
it was precisely on that principle that 
the regulations with regard to the ofli- 
cers in the Commissariat and those in 
the Ordnance Store branch had been 
made, although he was obliged to admit 
that if any difference whatever existed 
between the two Corps in this respect, 
the officers in the Ordnance Store Estab- 
lishment had rather the advantage. The 
pay was the same and the relative rank 
was the same in both Corps; and, that 
being so, he was unable to perceive 
what change could be made. No doubt 
there was this difficulty, that in adding 
to the Ordnance Corps older men pre- 
sented themselves than in the case of the 
Commissariat Corps. But this was a 
matter of accident, which must be left 
to adjust itself. He could not agree 
to the principle that a higher rate of 
pay should be given in a Department 
because the officers engaged in it were 
older than the officers in another De- 
partment receiving the same amount of 
pay. If that were admitted, the authori- 
ties would be called upon to alter the 
rates of pay in other branches of the 
Service. He was bound to say, having 
given the subject due attention, that he 
could see no remedy for this portion of 
the complaints put forward by the hon. 
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and gallant Member for Galway (Colonel 
Nolan) and the hon. Member for Queen’s 
County (Mr. Arthur O’Connor) that 
would not produce greater evil than it 
was intended to remove. With regard 
to the question of titular rank, although 
he knew that officers performing duties 
of this kind as a rule had no titular 
rank, the direction indicated by the hon. 
Member for Queen’s County was not 
one in which he should like to move, 
because, speaking from recollection of 
what had taken place in the last 20 
years, his impression was that already 
too much had been done in the way of 
applying military titles to civilians en- 
gaged in various branches of the Ser- 
vice. 

Lorp EUSTACE CECIL said, he had 
sympathized very much with the officers 
of the Ordnance Store Department, and 
under the late Administration a great 
portion of his time and that of gentle- 
men under him had been taken up in 
endeavouring to ascertain, and, if possi- 
ble, to remedy the grievances in question. 
Now, with reference to the question of 
titular rank, there was a strong feeling 
at the time in the Army itself that 
gentlemen employed in civil duties 
ought not to possess military titles, and 
it was felt that if these titles were ex- 
tended to persons employed in the 
Ordnance Store Department they must 
also be extended to other civil branches 
of the Army. For instance, there was 
no reason why, on this principle, doctors 
and chaplains in the Army should not 
have titular rank ; if it was extended in 
one direction there was no reason why 
it should not be extended in another. 
He was entirely in favour of Army 
officers maintaining their military rank, 
and it was fully recognized under the 
late Administration that the titles which 
Army officers in the Ordnance Depart- 
ment possessed should not be taken 
away from them. But the case of pure 
civilians who had no such rank was en- 
tirely a different matter. It was felt— 
and his experience confirmed it—that 
neither in the British Army nor in any 
other Army could titular rank be held 
by civilians; and, therefore, the only 
thing that could be done under the cir- 
cumstances was to confirm the relative 
rank, 

Coronet ALEXANDER said, he had 
listened with interest to the arguments 
advanced for and against giving titular 
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rank to officers in the Ordnance Store 
Department, and he was bound to say 
he was unable to agree with the view 
expressed by the noble Lord who had 
just spoken. On the other hand, he 
felt very much the truth of what had 
been said by the hon. Member for 
Queen’s County (Mr. Arthur O’Connor). 
He believed that it was desirable in the 
interest of the Service that titular rank 
should be conferred in the case of officers 
who had duties to discharge of the kind 
which belonged to the officers of the 
Ordnance Store Department ; and he 
had, moreover, been frequently assured 
by quartermasters that titular rank was 
regarded as even of more importance 
than increase of pay. 

Lorp EUSTACE CECIL said, the hon. 
and gallant Member for South Ayrshire 
(Colonel Alexander), in referring to 
quartermasters, was speaking of men 
who belonged to the Army. His state- 
ment was that in the caseof civiliansthere 
was no reason for giving titular rank. 

Coronet NOLAN said, he wished to 
add one or two observations to the dis- 
cussion before the Vote was finally put 
from the Chair. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary of State for War, in 
replying upon this question of the Ord- 
nance Store officers, had stated that the 
number of men in the lower ranks of 
the Commissariat and Ordnance Depart- 
ments being the same, the disparity of 
promotion as between the two Corps 
would in the course of time disappear. 
He quite agreed that this might be the 
case, and it was very desirable that the 
right hon. Gentleman’s expectation 
should prove to be correct ; but the pros- 
pect afforded little or no consolation to 
men who were now debarred from pro- 
motion by the causes he had pointed 
out. The figures he had quoted showed 
that the Ordnance Corps had only five 
men of the relative rank of lieutenant 
colonel as against 13 men of the same 
rank in the Commissariat ; they were a 
conclusive proof that the Ordnance 
Store officers were very much in arrear 
at the present time in the matter of pro- 
motion, and consequently in respect of 
pay. He had shown that a feeling of 
soreness existed amongst the men, and 
that this arose partly from their being 
kept so long in inferior positions while 
changes were made above them. But, 
besides that, it had been the custom to 
bring into the Ordnance Corps a certain 
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number of Army officers from other 
Corps and to place them in the higher 
ranks. For instance, three officers had 
been brought in from the Artillery at 
one time, and although he did not mean 
to say that it was not right to do so, yet 
the Committee would understand that 
the practice necessarily interfered with 
promotion so far as the other officers of 
the Corps were concerned. Now, nothing 
of that kind ever occurred in the Com- 
missariat; all who joined that Corps 
went into the bottom ranks. This cir- 
cumstance, taken in connection with the 
figures he had laid before the Committee, 
showed that the officers of the Ordnance 
Corps were very much in arrear in point 
of promotion and pay; and, therefore, 
he trusted the fact would not be lost 
sight of by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary of State for War. 


Vote agreed to. 


(4.) £734,000, Clothing Establish- 
ments, Services, and Supplies. 

Lorp ELCHO believed he was correct 
in saying that the English troops sent to 
Egypt were clothed in red, but that if 
the authorities had had the material 
they would have been sent out in grey. 
If he remembered rightly, the troops 
that served in India were not dressed in 
red, but in a dust-coloured material 
ealled karkee; and he could not help 
thinking it would be desirable that the 
Ordnance Stores Department should keep 
a supply of this cloth for future. use, so 
that when our troops were sent to hot 
climates they might be clothed in a 
manner suited to the country in which 
they had to serve. 

Lorpv EUSTACE CECIL asked if 
there was any intention on the part of 
the War Office authorities to alter the 
colour of the Army dress ? 

Mr. CHILDERS said, the Committee 
which sat to consider the colour of the 
Army dress had not yet made their 
Report; and, therefore, no decision had 
been arrived at upon the question sug- 
gested by the noble Lord the Member 
for West Essex (Lord Eustace Cecil). 
With regard to the point raised by the 
noble Lord the Member for Hadding- 
tonshire, the subject had not been over- 
looked, and he believed a large quantity 
of karkee had been sent out. 

Lorp ELCHO said, he felt some 
anxiety also about the fit of the uniform. 
It was most desirable that a soldier 
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should be able to move without splitting 
his clothes. 

Mr. CHILDERS assured the noble 
Lord the uniform fitted much more 
loosely than it used to do. 


Vote agreed to. 


(5.) £1,289,500, Supply, Manufacture, 
and Repair of Warlike Stores. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH desired to have 
some information as to the supply of 
Naval guns provided for under this Vote. 
It would be in the recollection of the 
Committee that, at an earlier period of 
the Session, in the discussion which took 
place on the Army Estimates this matter 
had been very lightly touched upon, the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for War merely remarking, with 
regard to the large sum for which pro- 
vision was made in the Estimate, that it 
would hereafter be the subject of a state- 
ment to be made by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the present Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant. As a matter of 
fact, the right hon. Gentleman left to 
the Chief Secretary the duty of explain- 
ing in detail the provision made in the 
Military Estimates for guns to be sup- 
plied to the Navy. But when the Navy 
Estimates came forward in Committee a 
few nights ago, the hon. Gentleman in 
charge of them, while stating that pro- 
vision had been made for the Navy 
ordnance in the Army Estimates, could 
give him little or no information on 
the subject. It would be in the recol- 
lection of his right hon. Friend that 
provision was made last year for 119 
guns, 103 of which were 6-inch guns, 
eight of 114 tons, and eight of them 
guns of 18 tons. But he understood that 
out of the whole 119 only 32 had been 
delivered, and that these were 6-inch 
guns, none of the 114-ton or 18 ton guns 
having been supplied. He regarded this 
as a most unfortunate circumstance, and 
he believed he was right in saying that 
not a single new gun had been placed 
on board any of the ships which had 
taken part in the late engagement with 
the forts at Alexandria. The country 
was, therefore, without what would have 
constituted a most valuable practical test 
of the efficiency of the guns in question, 
and he could not but feel that in this 
respect the Service had been very unfor- 
tunate. He would ask the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for 
War whether the large provision made 
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for ordnance in the Estimates before the 
Committee included an amount for other 
guns than those he had referred to, or 
whether it was, practically, a re-Vote of 
the money taken last year? Might the 
Committee calculate on the sum asked 
for in the present Estimates being ac- 
tually expended, and the guns delivered 
to the Navy in the course of the current 
financial year? He need hardly say that 
this was a matter of great importance in 
view of the service expected from the 
Navy, and in view of their recent expe- 
rience of the delay in obtaining guns 
for the Service. There was another 
matter to which he desired to call the 
attention of the Committee. When the 
late Administration left Office, a 43-ton 
gun was in hand; indeed, he might say 
that it had made considerable progress 
towards completion. He believed, how- 
ever, that it had remained since then 
very much in an experimental condition. 
His right hon. Friend (Mr. Trevelyan) 
had stated in April last that three 43-ton 
guns would be supplied in December 
next for the Conqueror—that was to say, 
that two of these guns would be mounted 
on board the vessel in December, 1882, 
and that one would remain in store. 
They were also told by his right hon. 
Friend that two of these guns would 
be ready in March, and six more in 
July, 1883, so that the eight guns re- 
quired for arming the Co/ossus and the 
other vessel for which they were in- 
tended were promised as soon as the 
ships were in a state to receive them. 
His right hon. Friend, moreover, said 
that 10 9-inch 18-ton guns would be 
ready in July next to be mounted 
in the turret of the Rupert and on 
board the Hercules. He sincerely trusted 
this would be the case ; but he had some 
fear that the expectation of his right 
hon. Friend might not be realized. He 
was very anxious to know whether the 
final trials of the 43-ton gun had been 
completed, or if that gun was still only 
in the experimental stage; whether the 
engagement which was made in April 
last with regard to the delivery of three 
43-ton guns for the Conqueror would be 
kept; whether the other guns promised 
would be ready for the Adinburgh and 
the Colossus; whether the 21 11}-ton 
guns which were promised for July last, 
and the 10 18-ton guns also promised 
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portion of his engagement with regard 
to Naval guns would be completed durin 

the course of the present financial year 

There was one other point to which he 
wished to allude. He referred to the 
carriages for these guns, the manufac- 
ture of which was undertaken also by 
the War Department, and the subject 
seemed to him to be of great importance. 
The Admiralty, he believed, were con- 
sulted, and had a great deal to say as to 
the pattern of the carriages to be used ; 
but he was not quite satisfied that the 
very best carriage was fixed upon in 
every case, and although he understood 
that experiments were going on, yet he 
could not but feel it was a matter of re- 
gret that they should extend over such 
a long period of time. He had, on a 
former occasion, remarked that as the 
result of recent conditions the life of a 
gun at the present time was clearly ascer- 
tained to be shortened, and that owin 

to the heavy charges now in use it ol 
really come to this—that they might 
wear out the guns they now had before 
they could get settled the type of the new 
guns that were to take their place. It 
was clear that these very large charges 
did effect a more rapid deterioration of 
the gun than formerly was thought pro- 
bable, or even possible. They had to 
face, not only the necessity for providing 
guns which were to be at least equal, if 
not superior, to those in use in the Navies 
of other countries—which would be at 
least equal to the guns that had been 
used by the Navies of the South Ameri- 
can Republics during the last four years, 
but they had also to provide for the 
wear and tear of the guns, which would 
in future be very considerable. He 
urged these considerations upon the 
attention of Her Majesty’s Government, 
because anyone of experience in these - 
matters knew that the delay in the com- 
pletion of ships, caused by the delay in 
the settlement, first of all, of the guns 
themselves, then of the charges to be 
put into them, and, finally, of the other 
details connected with them, was some- 
thing almost beyond ordinary concep- 
tion. Hisnoble Friend the Member for 
Haddingtonshire (Lord Elcho) had men- 
tioned that the delay in the production 
of guns was due to the appointment of a 
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any reflection upon the labours of Com- 
mittees whose Reports had, in many 
cases, been most serviceable and useful 
to the Governments who appointed them ; 
but he confessed to feeling some alarm 
when his hon. Friend, two years ago, 
said he would constitute a new Com- 
mittee to take charge of this important 
question, and advise the Government 
with reference to it. His apprehension 
was that the result of this decision would 
be that the new Committee would have 
to go through everything that had 
occurred before in connection with the 
question, and that ‘further delay would 
follow. He was afraid that delay had 
resulted from the appointment of the 
Committee. Great as was the experience 
of its Members, fully entitled as they 
were to the confidence of the House and 
the Service, still he believed the kind of 
work they had to do, the duties thrown 
upon them, and the immense number of 
questions put to them, had resulted in 
delaying the attainment of the great 
object in view, which was to secure the 
best gun they could get in practice—not 
the best gun that could be conceived— 
and which, within a reasonable time, 
could be mounted on board Her Ma- 
jesty’s ships. He said it would be a 
great misfortune if their ships were 
delayed simply because the guns for 
which they were being constructed were 
not ready for them—because gentlemen, 
whose mechanical skill was very great, 
and whose experience entitled them to 
great respect, could not arrive at a deci- 
sion on points as to which he believed 
a manufacturer, whose reputation de- 
pended on producing the best possible 
article, would have decided in his own 
mind long ago. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he was happy 
to say that Her Majesty’s Government 
had largely increased the provision made 
in the Department, and the fact that the 
Vote had been raised was an earnest of 
what they intended to do in the matter 
of ordnance. He did not think it would 
have been possible to avoid appointing a 
Board to advise the Government on this 
subject. The whole question of gunnery 
during the last five or six years had gone 
through a process of transformation, and 
the result had been an endless contro- 
versy amongst the experts, inventors, and 
manufacturers; and he believed the Go- 
vernment would not have been able to 
deal with these movements, if he might 
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call them so, coming from all parts of 
the scientific world, unless they had been 
able to avail themselves of the advice of 
the Board appointed two years ago. 
They had been obliged to listen to per- 
sons who made all sorts of proposals, 
and to examine their plans, which, as 
his right hon. Friend would know very 
well, was a matter of considerable diffi- 
culty. The examination of the merits 
of the Government gun as compared 
with the gun of the manufacturer had, 
no doubt, created some delay; but the 
work of the Board in this respect had 
been expedited by the introduction of 
two most able outside engineers, men 
of the greatest capacity, who could look 
at the question from the point of view 
of the manufacturer. On the whole, 
although he entirely agreed that time 
should not be unduly expended in de- 
ciding upon the type of our guns, he 
thought the period which had been oc- 
cupied by the investigations had been 
more than compensated for by the ad- 
vantages gained. Hemight mention to 
the Committee the great change that 
had taken place in the gun of the pre- 
sent day as compared with that of a few 
years ago. The necessity of having a 
longer gun made it necessary to use 
large powder and large chambers, and 
this, in its turn, made it necessary to 
load at the breech instead of the muzzle. 
The application of this principle had en- 
tirely revolutionized the form of con- 
struction of ourguns. The consequence 
of all this was that pressure arose at 
different points which rendered experi- 
ments and a certain amount of delay 
unavoidable. It did not follow, even if 
the Estimates were largely increased, or 
even doubled, as in the present instance, 
that they could be quite worked up to. 
He would not go into the details of the 
question of carriages. His right hon. 
Friend knew the controversy that had 
been raised on this subject. It wasa 
matter of dispute when his right hon. 
Friend presided at the Admiralty, and 
it had been so ever since, which Depart- 
ment should supply the gun carriages. 
That question still remained unsettled, 
and it was one that a good deal of diffi- 
culty surrounded. If the Admiralty 
made the carriages there might, per- 
haps, be greater speed in production; 
on the other hand, he did not think it 
by any means clear that the completion 
of the whole operation between the two 
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Departments would be expedited. How- 
ever that might be, he wished to be un- 
derstood on that occasion not to commit 
himself to any opinion as to what might 
hereafter be done. Having made this 
statement with regard to a practical 
difficulty that had to be met, he would 
now reply to the general question of his 
right hon. Friend as to when the guns 
would be ready, merely remarking that 
he did not think that the Service had 
yet suffered by delay. He believed that 
by June, 1883, all the 6-inch guns and 
8-inch guns that were included in the 
programme of this year and last year 
would be completed, and that in all pro- 
bability the whole of the order for the 
9-inch guns would be completed by the 
end of the financial year. With respect 
to the 43-ton gun, there were questions 
of the greatest importance both as to 
the construction and the carriage for the 
gun, and he did not think they were in 
a position to state that all the 43-ton 
guns that were promised would be com- 
pleted within the financial year. On the 
other hand, he believed that the two 
guns which were promised for the Con- 
gueror next year would be delivered in 
such time that the vessel would not be 
delayed. Taking the guns all round, 
the delay, he thought, had not been of 
a serious character, and he could assure 
his right hon. Friend that the arrear 
which existed had not been caused by 
any neglect on the part of the War 
Office, or any delay on the part of the 
Ordnance Select Committee. It was due 
solely to the necessity of proceeding with 
extreme care in the production of guns 
which were of novel construction ; and 
so far as the guns were concerned, he 
thought there was every reason for con- 
gratulation at the results which had 
been arrived at. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he under- 
stood his right hon. Friend to say that 
the 18-ton guns and 114-ton guns, which 
were to be delivered in July last, were 
not yet complete, but that he hoped to 
get them in June next year. 

Mr. CHILDERS signified assent. 

GevgeraL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
remarked that this was the second time 
within a few days that the question of 
the guns of the Navy had been brought 


-forward in that House. Indeed, it was 


a resumption of the same discussion 
raised last year about the same guns, 
in number and calibre. Moreover, a dis- 
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cussion upon the subject of Naval guns 
always took place when the Army Es- 
timates were under consideration. Since 
he had been in Parliament he could not 
remember that any Session had passed 
without the supply of guns for the Navy 
being discussed, and invariably raised 
by Members who were usually most in- 
terested in the Navy. These repeated 
challenges proved the existence of a 
serious defect—that of having the Naval 
Department dependent on the War 
Office for their ordnance. When they 
considered the statement of the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. W. H. 
Smith), calling’attention to the present 
state of affairs in respect to the hrilures 
of the War Office to provide guns for 
the Navy, he thought that all must feel 
a certain amount of anxiety with regard 
to the state of the armament of the 
Navy. The right hon. Gentleman had 
referred to guns which, although long pro- 
mised, and on several occasions, yet had 
not been supplied, and to gun carriages, 
which were supposed to be made some- 
times by the Admiralty, and sometimes 
by the War Office, but which were not 
yet ready for the ships. Now, the delay 
in respect of those carriages, his right 
hon. Friend the Secretary of State for 
War said, was due to various causes. 
He would, however, take one cause not 
mentioned, which appeared to him to be 
at the bottom of the whole difficulty— 
namely, that the Admiralty looked to 
the War Office not only to make, but 
even to pay for, the guns and all equip- 
ments required in the Navy; and, no 
matter what the cost might be, or how- 
ever urgent or vast the demand, yet the 
whole expenditure was thrown upon the 
Army Estimates, and the entire respon- 
sibility for prompt compliance with de- 
mands was placed on the Secretary of 
State. Now, he appealed to anyone who 
knew what the present cost of the Army 
was to say whether it was fair and 
just that the Army Estimates should be 
called upon to bear the expenditure in- 
curred on account of the Navy for their 
guns, carriages, projectiles, and ammu- 
nition of all kinds, even including the 
new weapon—torpedoes ? It was beyond 
the range of reasonable expectation that 
unlimited demands by one branch of 
the Service could be met and paid for by 
another branch. It was the old story of 
riding your neighbour’s horse with your 
own spurs. No wonder, then, that there 
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was delay in the production of the guns 
and all the vast war material for our 
ships. But the evil went further than 
this. This pernicious system, which had 
heen so long in operation, had a ten- 
dency to render the officers of the Navy 
indifferent to certain questions of im- 
portance connected with the armament 
of the ships; it also prevented them 
giving that attention to the subject of 
the fitness of the guns for the ships, 
which was so necessary on the part both 
of officers and men For his own part, 
he maintained that it was impossible for 
any Military Department to be efficient 
unless the whole of the arrangements 
connected with the organization, the 
equipment, supplies, and costof ordnance 
stores and ammunition were kept under 
the head of the Service, and unless the 
officers were qualified to say what was 
and what was not good work in the 
armament of stores. One of the results 
of this present system was a consider- 
able deficiency of knowledge amongst 
Naval officers on the subject of guns, 
and their suitableness for the ships. His 
right hon. Friend would, no doubt, have 
had opportunities of knowing perfectly 
well that vessels had been planned with- 
out due consideration having been given 
to the kind of guns they would have to 
carry—in fact, guns had been made of 
lengths, dimensions, and form to suit 
the vessels, instead of the vessels being 
formed to receive the guns of the most 
efficient calibre. Further, so little did 
the two Departments work in harmony 
that the changes of construction found 
to be necessary when their armament 
was completed had cost the country con- 
siderable sums of money. With these 
views, he said it was impossible to have 
ffiecient armaments in the Navy so long 
as Naval officers went to the War Office 
for the guns for the Fleet, and had the 
accounting and auditing of stores, guns, 
&c., dependent on the War Office. With 
regard to the question of carriages, the 
right hon. Gentleman knew perfectly 
well that these also had been allowed to 
be built in the Dockyards of the Navy 
at the expense of the War Office, and 
the same remarks applied to them as 
applied to the guns, with this addition— 
that these same gun-carriages, planned 
and made up by the Navy, did not give 
satisfaction. He believed that neither 
with regard to pattern nor cost could 
any satisfactory gun - carriage be pro- 
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vided for the Navy so long as this false 
system continued; and, therefore, he 
said, let the Navy supply themselves 
with guns and carriages—let them, by 
all means, as the late First Lord had 
suggested, go into the open market if 
they thought fit, and buy the whole of 
the Naval armaments; but let them, 
above all things, pay for their own guns 
and carriages, projectiles, ammunition, 
and stores. The sooner that system were 
adopted the better, and the House would 
then get rid of a dispute that had existed 
for 20 years as to the pattern of gun and 
carriage to be used. In this period four 
changes in the Naval armament had 
taken place in a sudden manner, and 
ordered to be carried out with a rapidity 
that no Supply Department could meet. 
They would then not only get efficiency, 
but economy, because he was sure, when 
the charge was put upon the Navy Esti- 
mates, and the cost of the Naval arma- 
ments for the first time fully known, 
then the Department would find it neces- 
sary to economize by looking after their 
stores in a far more efficient manner than 
they had hitherto done. Along with this 
change must follow the custody of the 
guns and stores by the Naval authorities. 
The warrant officers of the Navy would 
supply admirable storekeepers, of a far 
higher training for the duties than the 
War Office could obtain, so that no diffi- 
culties need be anticipated in the safe 
custody of the stores on shore. 

Lorp EUSTACE CECIL said, he 
should be glad enough to see the Navy 
finding its own guns; but he believed 
there were two difficulties to be over- 
come—first of all, there was the diffi- 
culty of uniformity, which could only be 
arranged by mutual understanding ; and, 
secondly, there was another difficulty 
as regarded economy. Upon the latter 
question he had no desire to set up his 
own opinion against so high an authority 
as the hon. and gallant Member for Kin- 
cardineshire (Sir George Balfour); but 
if there were to be two arsenals instead 
of one he was afraid there would not be 
much economy. He had risen, however, 
principally to say that the Committee 
and the country generally were much 
indebted to his right hon. Friend sitting 
near him (Mr. W. H. Smith), and to his 
right hon. Friend opposite (Mr. Chil- 
ders) for the interesting statements they 
had made in regard to the guns, and he 
hoped that progress might be reported, 
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in another sense, before long. For some 
years this question of guns had been in 
hand, and he thought the time had 
arrived when they should come to some 
conclusion as to the sort of gun they 
ought to have, so that they might have 
it manufactured in sufficient quantities, 
not only to arm the ships, but to protect 
the land forts if necessary. His hon. 
and gallant Friend said that the existing 
guns were falling off. But that was a 
question of the powder supplied, and it 
was very much in consequence of the 
changes in the invention of powder that 
they were obliged to change the arma- 
ment of their guns. He did not say this 
in any way on his own authority, but 
on that of Colonel Maitland, who de- 
livered a lecture upon the subject before 
the Society of Arts a short time ago. 
Touching the question of powder, he 
should like the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary of State for War to state 
briefly what quantity of the new kind 
of powder they had for the operations 
of war. That was a very important 
matter at this moment, and it would, no 
doubt, be of much interest to the Com- 
mittee to learn whether, in the opinion 
of the Government, they really had a 
sufficient store of the new kind of pebble 
powder for the operations of war. When 
the late Government left Office they left 
behind them no less than 310,000 barrels 
of gunpowder, and he hoped now that 
a good deal more was in store, and avail- 
able if required. All he asked for was 
a general assurance from the right hon. 
Gentleman on this subject. He trusted, 
also, that something was being done in 
regard to the manufacture of Martini- 
Henry rifles. He knew that there had 
been a considerable issue of Martini- 
Henry rifles to the Militia, which, of 
course, would have diminished the num- 
ber in store to a considerable extent ; but 
he wanted to know if the manufactory 
at Woolwich was working extra time, in 
order to make up the deficiency and to 
turn out more rifles than were being 
supplied some weeks or months ago. 
In his opinion, it was most requisite that 
there should be an adequate supply of 
rifles, not only in store, but for defence 
purposes, and for actual wear-and-tear. 
Then, again, nothing had been said as 
to the Nordenfeldt and Gatling guns. 
He took it that, as a matter of fact, 
the Nordenfeldt gun had greatly super- 
seded the Gatling gun. Whether it had 
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superseded it for land paspoee he could 
not say; but for Naval purposes, he be- 
lieved, there was no doubt about the 
fact. He should, therefore, be glad to 
hear whether, as far as regarded Nor- 
denfeldt guns, they were in a good posi- 
tion both in respect to their land as 
well as to their sea forces. His noble 
Friend below the Gangway (Lord Elcho) 
was very much interested in the ques- 
tion of rifled carbines. He did not know 
what number of rifled carbines they had 
in store, nor of any of the new patterns 
which had been lately introduced ; but, 
perhaps, the right hon. Gentleman would 
kindly inform the Committee. He should 
also be glad to hear if anything had 
been done in regard to the magazine 
rifle, or whether the idea had been com- 
pletely given up. He was told that a 
great many authorities differed on the 
point. Many supposed that the maga- 
zine rifle, however ingenious and clever 
it might be, was not a practical arm 
capable of being placed in the hands of 
the troops. Whether that was so or 
not he did not pretend to say. A Com- 
mittee had been sitting upon it and 
upon other matters, and he should be 
glad to know what the nature of their 
Report had been. Indeed, he should be 
most glad to receive any information 
which the right hon. Gentleman could 
give on that and the other points to 
which he had called attention. 

Lorp ELCHO said, he had listened 
with much interest to the remarks of 
his hon. and gallant Friend the Member 
for Kincardineshire (Sir George Balfour), 
who had questioned both the efficiency 
and economy of the system under which 
the Army manufactured guns for the 
Navy. Unquestionably, the British tax- 
payer believed that we were a great 
inventing and gun-making nation. He 
must feel that we ought to be at the 
head of the gun manufacture of the 
world, and that any gun that was used 
by our Navy or our Army should not 
be inferior to that of any other nation. 
Now such, unfortunately, was not the 
case. He (Lord Elcho) spoke with some 
knowledge upon the point, because the 
fact had been stated to him that the 
conclusion come to by some of our most 
experienced Naval officers of the Gun- 
nery Department at the historical Con- 
cert held at Dulcigno, in reference to 
the guns of our Navy, was that of all 
the Naval Powers there representing the 
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Concert of Europe, with one exception, 
the worst Naval guns were those of the 
British Fleet. He was, therefore, glad 
to hear from his right hon. Friend who 
once held the position of First Lord of 
the Admiralty (Mr. W. H. Smith) that 
one thing which had been elucidated 
was that there was some prospect of 
securing an improved gun for the Navy. 
When his right hon. Friend was speak- 
ing, he (Lord Elcho) had whispered the 
word ‘“‘Committee.”” Now, he quite ad- 
mitted the necessity of the Secretary of 
State for War being advised on such 
questions by a Departmental Committee ; 
but he could not help expressing his 
opinion that the Committee system was 
being carried to far too large an extent 
in the Army. He believed he was right 
in saying that no other nation now 
adopted the muzzle-loading system, either 
in reference to the field gun or the gun 
for Naval warfare. Originally, we had 
ourselves adopted the breech - loading 
system ; but a Departmental Committee 
recommended its absolute abandonment, 
and, notwithstanding that we had spent 
large sums of money on breech-loading 
guns, we returned to the muzzle-loading 
system. It was manifest in the case of 
the breech-loading guns that the men in 
charge of them were less exposed than 
men who were required to load a gun at 
the muzzle. If the guns were properly 
placed in the field, the muzzle only was 
visible, and a gunner charging a gun at 
the breech need expose his person hardly 
at all; whereas the gunner who loaded 
at the muzzle must necessarily expose his 
arms and his head, and there was, con- 
sequently, greater risk of the loss of life 
in the case of the muzzle-loading gun 
than of the breech-loader. Reference 
had been made to Committees appointed 
to advise the Secretary of State. He 
did not know what the result of the 
inquiries of the most recent Committee 
was ; and he was unable to say whether 
the Secretary of State had decided that 
in the case of field-guns they were now 
to adopt the breech-loading system which 
other nations had adopted. To a certain 
extent there was considerable disadvan- 
tage in the private inquiries that were 
now made through the medium of official 
Committees. He was afraid that it was 
often the practice of the Secretary of 
State to appoint a Committee, where, by 
a little inquiry on his own part, and the 
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him for the position he held as Secre- 
tary of State at the head of the War 
Office, he would be able to form a judg- 
ment for himself. At any rate, in 
many cases great delay was occasioned 
by the appointment of a Committee, and 
much good work was thus prevented 
from being carried out which might 
otherwise have been more rapidly ac- 
complished. He thought, also, that when 
a Committee was appointed, it ought 
either to be a secret Committee to advise 
the Secretary of State; or if it was to 
take evidence, and that evidence was 
afterwards to be submitted in the shape 
of a Blue Book, it should be wholly 
public. The facts should either be kept 
strictly private within the discretion” 
of the Secretary of State, or should be 
published in their full entirety. God 
forbid that he should say the system 
had been maintained for the purpose of 
deception; but it would be seen ata 
glance that it was capable of the grossest 
abuse. The Secretary of State might 
appoint a Committee which was half a 
private and half a public Committee, 
and might give to the public only that 
part of the Report which suited his 
own purposes, keeping back whatever 
might not suit his own purposes. He 
did not mean to say that such a thing 
had ever been done; but he did say 
that this half-and-half system of public 
and private inquiry was capable of 
abuse, and was, therefore, a thing to 
be avoided. Before he went into the 
question of small arms, which had been 
touched upon by his noble Friend (Lord 
Eustace Cecil), who held the Office of 
Surveyor General in the late Government, 
he wished to say a word about gun-car- 
riages. Those who had read the accounts 
of the bombardment of Alexandria must 
have observed that the batteries which 
best stood the heavy fire to which all 
the batteries were subjected were those 
which were mounted on the Moncreiff 
system. By that system the guns were 
elevated when they were fired, and the 
recoil brought them down afterwards to 
a position in which they were out of 
sight. The Committee would readily see 
that, if the system were sound, the guns 
worked in accordance with it possessed 
a great advantage in regard to the pro- 
tection afforded to the men and the 
endurance of the batteries, over the 
ordinary system of mounting guns, 
whether in parapet or embrasure. They 
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would all have read that the guns of the 
enemy which showed the most resistance 
and stood the longest were guns mounted 
on the Moncreiff system. He hoped that 
a complete Report of the result would be 
sent in by the Government, and that all 
the facts relating to the matter would 
be placed before Parliament and the 
country. He trusted that his right hon. 
Friend would fully appreciate the value 
of such a Report. And now with regard 
to small arms, and the various matters 
which related to them. His noble Friend 
who filled the Office of Surveyor General 
of the Ordnance in the late Government 
(Lord Eustace Cecil), had referred to 
the interest which he (Lord Elcho) had 
taken in rifled carbines. He was in- 
clined to think that his noble Friend 
had made a mistake as to the nature 
of his interest in these carbines. He 
was afraid his noble Friend would think 
his interest was in having carbines 
manufactured. It was quite the reverse, 
because he had sat upon a Committee 
some years ago respecting this arm of 
the Service ; and they came to the con- 
clusion that it was desirable to have one 
arm, and one arm only, for the whole 
Service, whether for the Navy, the 
Army, the Artillery, or the Cavalry. 
They were further of opinion that the 
best arm would be a long rifle, and that 
it should be carried by the Cavalry 
instead of the carbine. He presumed 
that his right hon. and gallant Friend the 
late Secretary of State for War (Colonel 
Stanley) was of a different opinion, 
because when in Office he had spent 
£45,000 or £50,000 a-year in the manu- 
facture of carbines. He would he sorry 
to say anything behind the back of his 
right hon. and gallant Friend which he 
would not say to his face; but he had 
already told his right hon. and gallant 
Friend often enough that to spend 
£45,000 in manufacturing carbines in 
the present day was very much like 
spending the same sum in the manu- 
facture of bows and arrows; for, though 
accurate at 500 or even 800 yards, they 
were of no use at all at a distance of 
2,000 yards. At long ranges the carbine 
was altogether useless; and it was, 
therefore, absurd to go on manufacturing 
carbines and arming our Cavalry with 
a useless weapon, when they might be 
armed and carry with great convenience 
another weapon which would be efficient 
at much longer ranges. He believed, if 
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his right hon. Friend the Secretary of 
State for War would make an inquiry, 
he would find that the opinion of com- 
petent persons who had considered the 
subject was that if our Cavalry were 
armed with a long rifle, similar to the 
ordinary Infantry rifle, it could be easily 
carried, and would give them a great 
advantage over an enemy’s Cavalry, at 
long-range fire, who were only armed 
with carbines; and agaiust Infantry they 
would also be better able to hold their 
own. Whenever they were dismounted 
they would be on an equality with the 
Infantry of the enemy ; and mounted 
they would possess an advantage. If 
the War Office continued to arm our 
Cavalry with carbines, and some day we 
found ourselves opposed to Cavalry in 
the field armed with the long rifle, we 
should be placed at enormous disadvan- 
tage. Therefore, when they were con- 
stantly speaking of the good work done 
by Mounted Infantry, and were seeking 
to create more Mounted Infantry, it was 
ridiculous to continue the old system 
of arming the Cavalry with carbines— 
an antiquated and comparatively useless 
weapon. So much with reference to 
the matter of carbines. He saw in 
the Vote an item of which he was 
greatly inclined to move a reduction— 
namely, the item of £500 for small 
arms for experimental services. He 
was inclined to think that this item 
meant that another Committee had re- 
commended a rifle of a.different bore, a 
totally different rifle to the one which 
was now in the hands of the Army. 
He had been long interested in rifle 
shooting, and no one would accuse him 
of wishing to see their troops armed 
with an inferior rifle. He knew the 
value of the present arm; he knew 
what it could do. He knew they had 
been gradually manufacturing them till 
there was a hope of the present arm 
being the arm of all the Forces of the 
Crown—the arm of the Regulars, the 
Militia, the Volunteers, and the Reserve 
Forces. He could not conceive a greater 
waste of money than would take place 
in producing anew rifle. The new rifle 
that the Committee had recommended 
being of a different bore to the present 
one, new ammunition would be required. 
He would, therefore, in the strongest 
way he possibly could, make an appeal 
to his right hon. Friend to exercise his 
own judgment in this matter, and not 
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be led astray by the recommendation 
of the Committee, which would land 
him and the House in an endless ex- 
enditure for an arm which was abso- 
utely unnecessary, considering the ex- 
cellence of the present weapon. Their 
present arm shot better than any foreign 
arm. The reason given for a new rifle 
was that if there was a smaller bore 
there would be a lighter bullet, and for 
the same weight the soldier would be 
able to carry a greater number of rounds. 
But the new rifle was to be four ounces 
heavier than the present arm—a great 
disadvantage. A further point already 
touched upon by his noble Friend (Lord 
Eustace Cecil) was that in reference to 
the magazine rifle. He believed the 
attention of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary of State for War was 
being turned to this. He (Lord Elcho) 
had seen a magazine rifle, which ap- 
peared to be absolute perfection — so 
simple, expeditious, and unliable to get 
outof order. The Austrian Government 
were trying it with good results, and he 
hoped the experiment would be made 
by Her Majesty’s Government, and that 
instead of wasting money on a new 
barrel they would spend 8s. per rifle on 
a magazine. He would like to ask his 
right hon. Friend what store they had 
of Martini-Henury rifles over and above 
those already in the hands of the troops? 
He would like to say one word more, 
and that was with reference to inven- 
tions. He could well understand how 
officials were pestered to death by in- 
ventors ; but there were some inventions 
to which it would be well to lend a 
ready ear. One great difficulty in shoot- 
ing was to judge distances, and ap- 
parently, from what they read in the 
papers, the means of judging distances 
were greatly wanted in Egypt at the 
resent time. Now, an officer—Colonel 
eldon— had been sent over to this 
country from India with an admir- 
able range - finder, which was not 
larger than a watch. He had tested 
it, and he knew how effective it was in 
ascertaining the distance of any object 
in the field. This gentleman, who was 
a Colonel in the Madras Army, had been 
sent over by the Government of India 
to show the invention, so valuable they 
thought it. Colonel Weldon took it to 
the India Office, but he was sent to the 
War Office. After passing from one 
official to another at the War Office, he 
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arrived at the proper Department, and 
when he showed his invention and gave 
his name, he was told—‘‘ Oh, we know 
all about that; your invention has been 
condemned already.” Colonel Weldon 
replied that it must be rather difficult 
to condemn an invention which had not 
been seen, except by himself and the 
manufacturer. ‘‘ Will you allow it to 
be tried by the troops?” asked Colonel 
Weldon. ‘No, certainly not; nobody 
shall try anything that has not been 
passed through this Department,” was 
the reply. He mentioned this to show 
the difficulties inventors had te contend 
with, even when they were sent over 
here officially. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, that whatever 
changes were made after inquiry by 
experts must be made on the au- 
thority of a responsible Minister, and 
he had never hesitated to take that re- 
sponsibility where he believed it neces- 
sary to make any alterations. He would 
not go into the question of carbines as 
opposed to the long rifles used by the 
Cavalry. Experiments had been made, 
but he would rather not enlarge upon 
them at the present time. The noble 
Lord (Lord Elcho) had referred to maga- 
zine rifles, some of which, he said, 
had entirely succeeded. He (Mr. Chil- 
ders) did not know that any one had ab- 
solutely succeeded ; and he was bound to 
say that, up to this moment, he was not 
satisfied that any magazine rifle could 
be advantageously introduced into the 
Service. The noble Lord asked him of 
Martini-Henry rifles in stock. Martini- 
Henry’s were now being issued to the 
Militia, and that had reduced the stock, 
which ought to be kept up to 300,000. 
At present there was a iair stock of 
arms, and more were being manufac- 
tured as circumstances required. There 
was not a large stock of powder, but 
it was sufficient for all reasonable pur- 
poses. 

Lorp ELCHO said, the right hon. 
Gentleman had stated that there were 
now 800,000 stand of arms over and 
above those in the hands of the troops. 
He believed there was some number laid 
down, and, if he was not greatly mis- 
taken, it was very far above the number 
named by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for War. 

Mr. CHILDERS thought 300,000 
was the number laid down. Last year 
there were 347,000 stand of arms in 
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stock ; but, in consequence of Mar- 
tini Henry’s being served out to the 
Militia, the stock had been reduced to 
238,000. 


Vote agreed to. 


(6.) £715,700, Works, Buildings, &c. 
at Home and Abroad. 

Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
it ‘would be exceedingly convenient to 
the county of Sussex to know how soon 
the Government were prepared to give 
up the Militia storehouse at Lewes? 

GeneraL Str GEORGE BALFOUR 
inquired of the Secretary of State when 
the important military work at the ex- 
tremity of the Admiralty Pier upon Dover 
Harbour was likely to be finished? He 
would also wish to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman whether this powerful battery 
would be affected by the new works 
which the Dover Harbour Board intended 
to make? It was proposed to extend the 
Admiralty Pier 550 feet from the place 
where the battery was. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he would look 
into the question of the Lewes Militia 
storehouse. He was not aware that it 
was intended by the proposed works at 
Dover to interfere with the battery. 
Certainly, if it was likely that the battery 
would be injured he should raise an 
objection. 

GenERAL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, the most important portion of the 
defences at Dover was a powerful battery 
at the end of the Admiralty Pier; and 
as they now found the Dover Harbour 
Board desiring to make a great extension 
of that pier beyond the end where the 
battery was being formed, he had ne 
hesitation in saying that the proposed 
extension would seriously endanger the 
safety of the fort. 


Vote agreed to. 


(7.) £127,500, Establishments for Mili- 
tary Education. 


Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
wished to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
a question with regard to the vacancies 
in Cavalry regiments. He gathered 
from an answer to a question which 
the right hon. Gentleman made the 
other day that the War Office were con- 
sidering whether they could not take 
some step with regard to men who 
passed a fair examination, but who had 
not come up to the mark that some of 
the other candidates had come up to. 
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The examinations varied from time to 
time—for instance, at one time a man, 
who was certainly equal, and, perhaps, 
far better than many who had passed an 
examination, did not get his commission 
because there were at that particular 
moment that he went through an exami- 
nation men who had passed a better 
examination than himself. Now, it had 
always struck him that if a man came up 
to a certain qualifying standard, his 
name ought to be retained on the list, 
and when there was a vacancy he ought 
to have a chance of filling it. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he answered 
this question only the other day. There 
had been no deficiency in the number 
of candidates for the Army generally, 
although the number of candidates for 
the Cavalry had been short. That had 
been remedied to a great extent by a 
change he had made with regard to 
Militia candidates. They were anxious, 
as he had previously said, to see whe- 
ther in some way or other they could 
not secure a larger supply of Cavalry 
candidates ; but, up to the present mo- 
ment, he had not seen his way to do it. 
He, however, held himself entirely free 
to make proper arrangements with re- 
spect to the supply of Cavalry candi- 
dates. 


Vote agreed to. 


(8.) £36,400, Miscellaneous Effective 
Services. 

Mr. FIRTH said, that, under Sub- 
head “8,” there was an item—‘ Appro- 
priations in aid, £3,550,” £3,400 of 
which represented the fees from visitors 
to the Tower Armouries. He would like 
to ask his right hon. Friend whether 
he saw any prospect of admission to 
the armouries being permitted free of 
charge ? 

Mr. CHILDERS said, the admission 
to the Tower was free on some days, 
but not on others. He thought the pre- 
sent system answered very well, and saw 
no reason at present to alter it. 


Vote agreed to. 


(9.) £238,200, War Office. 

Lorpv ELCHO said, he would like to 
know what was to be done about the 
military clerks? 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he was Chair- 
man of the Committee; but he did not 
think anything would be done this 
year. 
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Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
that the Vote was increased this year 
by asum of £16,000. This was always 
a particularly heavy Vote; and when 
they saw the Services of the Army very 
often cut down to meet the requirements 
of the nation, as far as economy was 
concerned, they had never seen the War 
Office expenses cut down. It always 
struck him that this enormous expendi- 
ture in various ways in the War Office 
might be reduced to a certain extent ; 
he did not say to any great extent, and 
in no way could it be better effected 
than had just been mentioned by his 
noble Friend, because he was satisfied 
there were many efficient non-commis- 
sioned officers who might be employed as 
clerks in the War Office, and who would 
consider the pay very excellent remune- 
ration. Even old officers might be em- 
ployed here with very good effect. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, there was no 
increase on this Vote, but a decrease. 
The old pay of the War Office was 
shown, which used not to be the case. 

Mr. SEXTON wished to make an 
inquiry of the right hon. Gentleman 
with respect to the position of supple- 
mentary clerks to the War Office. He 
found, on reference to the Estimates, 
that there were 70 of these gentlemen, 
and all but five were supplementary 
clerks of the first class, beginning at a 
salary of £180, and advancing by incre- 
ments of £10 to a maximum salary of 
£300. In order to make plain the posi- 
tion which these gentlemen held, he 
would refer to the 21 principal clerks, 
who began at a salary of £700 a-year, 
and advanced by increments of £25 to 
£900; there were 45 senior clerks, who 
began at £450 a-year, and advanced by 
increments of £20 to £650; there were 
65 clerks in the upper division, 63 of 
whom began at £150 a-year, and, by 
increments of £15, rose to £500, while 
the remaining two clerks began at £150, 
and, by increments of £37 10s. trien- 
nially, rose to £400 a-year. It was quite 
plain, in comparison, that the supple- 
mentary clerks occupied a very disad- 
vantageous place. ‘The right hon. Gen- 
tleman would remember that these 
gentlemen were admitted upon the open 
competition system for Civil clerkships ; 
and it was a curious fact that gentlemen 
who competed at these same examina- 
tions in 1870 and the year succeeding, 
and who were allotted to other Depart- 
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ments of the Civil Service, had since, in 
consequence of re-organization, reached 
higher establishment in their respective 
Offices than these supplementary clerks 
occupied in their Departments. It was 
a very unfortunate fact for those gentle- 
men that were allotted to the War Office, 
because, had they been allotted to any 
other Office, they would have reaped 
considerably greater advantages. Many 
gentlemen who competed side byside with 
these clerks in the year 1870, and who 
failed in the examination, came up in sub- 
sequent years, took lower places, and were 
allotted to other Departments; but they 
had since reached a higher establish- 
ment than those gentlemen who had 
passed a better examination. There 
were 171 men clerks in the lower divi- 
sion, who, under the present regula- 
tions, would not be admissible to the 
higher establishment for four years 
more. He thought it was a reasonable 
suggestion that as the lower division 
clerks could not, for four years more, 
be admitted to the higher division, the 
higher establishment should in the 
meantime be thrown open to the sup- 
plementary clerks. It was not denied 
that the supplementary clerks performed 
their duties well. Many of them, in 
fact, performed precisely the same duties 
as the clerks on the higher establish- 
ment, who received a@ much more con- 
siderable salary. In point of fact, the 

resent system came to this—that the 
higher establishment was reserved for 
new comers, who, it very often hap- 
pened, were instructed in their duties 
by the supplementary clerks. He would 
like to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether, since the re-organization of 
the War Office, two years ago, any 
vacancies had been filled up on the 
higher establishment of that Office ; and, 
if so, if they had been filled up from 
the supplementary clerks—gentlemen al- 
ready within the walls of the Office, and 
familiar with the duties of the Office— 
or whether the vacancies had been filled 
up by new comers; and, if so, why? 
Was it to be understood that these 70 
gentlemen had to stagnate in this sup- 
plementary Department, while persons 
much their inferiors were admitted to 
higher salaries ? These gentlemen could 
not regard their position with satisfac- 
tion; and if the right hon. Gentleman 
would say he would take into the higher 
establishment such of the supplementary 
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clerks who might be proved by expe- 
rience to be fitted for the higher estab- 
lishment, he would do that which, while 
promoting the Departmental efficiency, 
would be an economy of the public 
funds. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, the suggestion 
of the hon. Gentleman could not be 
acted upon. The supplementary clerks 
had only gone through an inferior exa- 
mination as compared with the clerks on 
the higher establishment. He would, 
however, look into the matter with the 
view of seeing how far the position of 
the supplementary clerks could be im- 
proved. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he hoped that 
the difficulty which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had seen was not an insuperable 
one, because it seemed to have been got 
over in all the other Departments ex- 
cept the War Office; gentlemen ad- 
mitted in the lower departments of the 
other Public Offices had reached higher 
establishment. He should not press the 
right hon. Gentleman further than to 
express the hope that any statement 
which the supplementary clerks might 
lay before him would receive his atten- 
tion. 


Vote agreed to. 


(10.) £26,700, Rewards for Distin- 
guished Services. 


Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
it did seem unfair, unreasonable, and 
unjust, that a man who had received 
for distinguished services in the field or 
elsewhere a sum of £100 a-year should 
be treated in precisely the same way as 
a man who had, perhaps, in no way dis- 
tinguished himself. He could not see 
on what plea that could take place, and 
he trusted the right hon. Gentleman 
would be able to afford some explana- 
tion. 

Mr. CHILDERS pointed out that 
under the former system regiments re- 
ceived a fixed sum and distributed their 
distinguished service allowances; but 
now retired pay had been substituted for 
regimental allowances. If, in addition 
to the retired pay, officers were allowed 
to retain the equivalent of colonelcies 
there would be a very large increase of 
charge. Under the present system, as 
under former systems, colonels of regi- 
ments did not draw distinguished ser- 
vice money. He believed that officers 
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under the present system were much 
better off than formerly. 


Vote agreed to. 
(11.) £95,000, Half Pay. 


Mr. CAINE said, he had a Notice on 
the Paper last year to the effect that it 
was undesirable that Members of this 
House, who were officers of the Army, 
should any longer be Members of the 
House if they remained on full pay. 
When he put that Notice on the Paper 
there were 13 Members of the House in 
that position ; now there were only five. 
Eight of them had either left the House 
or gone on half-pay, and he hoped that 
by this time next year the remaining 
five would have followed the example of 
the eight. 

Sm HENRY FLETCHER said, he 
hoped the hon. Gentleman who had just 
spoken, and who did everything he pos- 
sibly could to upset everything con- 
nected with the Service in the way of 
canteens and other matters, would not 
be allowed to press his Motion. In his 
opinion, Gentlemen who were officers in 
the Army were quite able to do their 
duty as Members of the House. 


Vote agreed to. 
(12.) £1,116,100, Retired Pay, &c. 


Mr. FIRTH noticed an increase of 
£18,000 for retired Field Marshals; 
there were only three more retired Field 
Marshals this year than last, and there- 
fore he thought this increase required 
some explanation. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, that the in- 
crease was balanced by the reduction in 
the Pension List. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he would like to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman a question 
similar to the one he asked last year; 
it was regarding Major General Tillot. 
Major General Tillot retired at a time 
when England was at war in the Cri- 
mea, and that was held by Regulations 
54 and 55 to disqualify him from pro- 
motion. He (Mr. Biggar) was aware 
that he was entitled to a promotion in 
rank, but not to a rise in pay. He 
elected to continue to be aide-de-camp 
to the Commander-in-Chief, and get de- 
cent pay and forego his promotion in 
rank. As that gentleman applied to get 
on half-pay, the Committee were entitled 
to some explanation. 

Srr HENRY FLETCHER said, that, 
as an old Guards officer who had served 
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during the Crimean War, he must ask 
the Committee to allow him to say a few 
words to refute the imputation cast by 
the hon. Member upon the honour of a 
brother officer, whose personal friend- 
ship he had had ever since the Crimean 
War. The hon. Member brought for- 
ward this question over and over again ; 
it had been answered by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for 
War, and by other hon. Members in the 
House, and it was really quite past en- 
durance that it should be brought up 
each Session of Pariiament, in order 
that a reflection might be cast upon the 
character of a gallant gentleman. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for War would bear him out in 
saying that this matter had nothing to 
do with the Vote before the House. 


Vote agreed to. 


(13.) £123,200, Widows’ Pensions, 
&e., agreed to. 

(14.) £15,500, Pensions for Wounds. 

Sir HENRY FLETCHER said, there 
was a question which he desired to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman which, he be- 
lieved, had been laid before the War 
Office and also before himself. Was it 
true that if an officer received a wound 
when on picket duty he was not entitled 
to the same allowance as if he received 
a wound while in front of the enemy? 

Mr. CHILDERS believed there was 
a distinction between a wound received 
in action and a wound received other- 
wise. 

Sm HENRY FLETCHER said, it 
was a very important question. Cer- 
tainly an officer who had received a 
severe wound while on picket duty ought 
to be entitled to the same allowances as 
if he had received it in front of the 
enemy. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he would take 
the matter into consideration. 

Vote agreed to. 

(15.) £33,800, Chelsea and Kilmain- 
ham Hospitals. 

Mr. DICK-PEDDIE said, that last 
year he had put a Question to the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary of State 
for War as to whether it was not the 
fact that Roman Catholic and Presby- 
terian pensioners were buried with the 
Service of the Church of England. He 
had not succeeded in getting a reply last 
year, and he now repeated the question, 
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this year. Did the present payment in- 
clude anything for Presbyterian chap- 
lains ? 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he was not 
quite sure as to the latter point ; but as 
to the former point it was quite true 
his attention had been called to the 
matter. There had been a case of a 
Presbyterian in which pressure had been 
applied to have the Service conducted 
according to the rites of the Church of 
England ; but as soon as he heard of it he 
interfered and saw the matter put right. 

Mr. CAINE: I see an item of £70 
here for a Whitster—in addition to a 
pension of 2s. a-day. May I ask what 
is a Whitster ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: I believe he isa 
man-at-arms. 

Vote agreed to. 

(16.) £1,389,700, Out-Pensions. 

GreneraL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
asked for information concerning the 
new system of paying pensions through 
the Post Office ? 

Sm ARTHUR HAYTER said, he 
was glad some notice had been taken of 
the question of payment of pensions 
through the Post Office, because there 
was a friction when it was first estab- 
lished, although the mode of payment 
was thought very much better. Revised 
rules were issued, and the result was 
that the out-pensions in all the 66 dis- 
tricts, with the exception of the Liver- 
pool district, had been paid by the end 
of the first week in July. The Secretary 
of State for War had officially recog- 
nized the exertions of the officers in the 
Pay Departments, and he (Sir Arthur 
Hayter) was glad to say that the new 
system was now working well. 

Vote agreed to. 


(17.) £197,700, Superannuation Al- 
lowances, agreed to. 

(18.) £51,800, Militia, Yeomanry 
Cavalry, and Volunteer Corps, agreed to. 

(19.) £1,100,000, Army (Indian Home 
Charges). 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, that 
on this Vote he wished to call the atten- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for War to what he 
thought was a real grievance on the part 
of the soldiers. It was this—that when 
they were sent abroad they were obliged 
to pay for their sea-kits. Why, he would 


hoping that he might be more successful | ask, was a soldier obliged to pay for 
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that which was of no earthly use to him | £15 to £240; while the third class clerks, 


after the voyage was over? 


who numbered 62, began with a salary 


Sm HENRY HOLLAND inquired | of £90, which rose by increments of £5 


whether the Vote included non-effective 
charges ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: Yes. 

Sm HENRY HOLLAND said, he 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman would 
devote some attention to a question 
which had been brought several times 
before the Public Accounts Committee 
by the Comptroller and Auditor General, 
and that was the question of the pay- 
ment of arrears for the Non-Effective 
Services. The matter had now been 
three years before the Committee, anda 
careful Report with regard to it had 
been made by the Comptroller and Audi- 
tor General. 4 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he hoped be- 
fore next year to be able to make some 
arrangement in the matter. 


Vote agreed to. 


(20.) £500,000, Afghan War (Grant 
in Aid), agreed to. 


CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 
Cuass II].—Law anp JUSTICE. 


(21.) £26,383, to complete the sum 
for the Register House Department, 
Edinburgh. 

Mr. DICK-PEDDIE said, he wished 
to call attention, for a few moments, to 
this Vote. Last year he directed atten- 
tion to the position of different grades 
of clerks in the Sasine Office; but as 
the Vote came on at a late period of the 
Session, and about 2 or 3 o’clock in the 
morning, he had refrained, out of con- 
sideration for the time of the Committee, 
from entering fully into the question, and 
had contented himself with giving No- 
tice of his intention to do so this year. 
He had had a Motion on the Paper this 
Session ; but, owing to the condition of 
Business in the House, he had not 
moved it. He could not, however, now 
allow the Vote to pass without saying a 
few words upon it. He would state, 
shortly, his grounds for raising the ques- 
tion. The Staff of the Register House 
was reorganized last year under a Mi- 
nute of the Treasury, and under that 
Minute the clerks in the Sasine Office 
were divided into three classes. The 
salaries of the eight first class clerks 
rose by annual increments of £10 from 
£250 to £305; the salaries of the second 
class clerks—12 in number—began at 
£170, and rose by annual increments of 


|to £160. This last - named class felt 


greatly aggrieved by this arrangement. 
They said, in the first place, that their 
salaries were too low when the qualifi- 
cations required of them and the kind 
of work they had to do were considered. 
He would not detain the Committee by 
describing in detail the nature of the 
work performed by them ; but he would 
state generally that it consisted in regis- 
tering in the public records of a great 
variety of writs affecting landed pro- 
perty, and on the absolute correctness of 
this Register the validity of the titles to 
a great deal of property in Scotland 
rested. Professional knowledge of a very 
considerable kind was required by these 
clerks, as well as ability to pass the ordi- 
nary Civil Service examination ; and they 
had to bring evidence that they had 
served a certain time in the office of a 





solicitor. In point of fact, a very large 
| number of the present third class clerks 
| had served full apprenticeships in law- 
| yers’ offices, had attended legal classes, 
| and possessed very considerable legal 
| knowledge. For men possessed of such 
qualifications, and requiring to do such 
work, he thought the Committee would 
agree with him that the remuneration 
was altogether inadequate. They also 
complained that their salaries were too 
low as compared with those of the other 
classes of clerks in the Sasine Office, the 
duties they had to do being exactly simi- 
lar to those of the other clerks. There 
was hardly any work done by the first 
or second classes which was not also done 
by the third class. The third grievance 
was that the amount they received in 
salaries was very small when compared 
with that given to clerks in similar 
branches of the Public Service. He 
would especially refer to the Irish 
Registry of Deeds Office. The salaries 
paid to clerks in the Irish Registry of 
Deeds Office were very much greater 
than those given in the Edinburgh 
Office, although in the former the 
same amount of knowledge was not re- 
quired as in the latter. In the Irish 
Office no knowledge of law was required, 
and the work given to the clerks was 
of the simplest kind. They had nothing 
to do with what was one of the most im- 
portant duties of the clerks of the Sasine 
Office—namely, preparing the minutes 
of the deeds presented for registration. 
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In Ireland those were prepared by the 
solicitors of the persons whose deeds were 
to be registered, and a large cost was 
thus incurred by the clients of those 
solic‘tors, which was entirely saved in 
the « se of the Scotch Office. Then, as 
to their qualifications, the Irish clerks, 
he understood, had simply to pass the 
ordinary examination for the Civil Ser- 
vice Departments, and were not required 
to have any legal or professional train- 
ing of any kind. It seemed, therefore, 
very inequitable that while they re- 
ceived salaries beginning at £90, and 
rising by £10 annually, the clerks in 
Edinburgh should begin at the same 
salary and rise only by £5. He wished 
to point out that the whole of the Register 
House in Edinburgh was very unfairly 
dealt with as compared with the Registry 
of Deeds Office in Ireland. In the 
Scotch Office there were 82 clerks alto- 
gether—first, second, and third classes 
—and they received in salaries £12,582, 
whilst in Ireland there were 62 clerks, 
who received £14,231. If the Scotch 
clerks were paid in the same proportion 
as the Irish they would receive £18,850, 
or about 50 per cent more than they 
actually received. That was an inequal- 
ity that should require a great differ- 
ence in the kind of work done; but, as 
a matter of fact, the work done in the 
Registry of Deeds Office in Ireland.was 
of an inferior kind to that performed in 
the Scotch Sasine Office. He did not 
make any objections to the payment 
given to the Irish clerks. He did not 
regard it as at all excessive, and he 
merely compared the payment in the 
Irish Office with that of the Scotch, for 
the purpose of bringing out the in- 
justice done to the clerks in the latter 
Office. The inequality appeared still 
greater when they looked at the profit 
yielded by the Scotch Office as com- 
pared with that derived from the 
Irish Office. In 1880-1 the Register 
House in Edinburgh cost the country 
£21,975; but there was received from 
stamps £25,977, so that there was a 
profit of £4,002. On the other hand, 
the Irish Office cost the country £18,255, 
and the stamp duties came to only 
£12,498, so that there was a loss on the 
Irish Office of £5,737. The Scotch 
Office, therefore, doing a great deal 
more work, and bringing in morerevenue 
than the Irish Office, received less pay 
for its clerks. He might mention the 
English Registry of Deeds Office, where, 
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on an expenditure of £5,400, there was 
a loss of £4,000. The grievance to 
which the most importance was attached 
was the unequal division of the classes ; 
and they justly complained that the 
chances of promotion afforded them in 
consequence of the very large number 
of third class clerks, as compared with 
the numbors in the classes above, were 
very small. ‘There were, as he had 
already shown, 12 clerks in the second 
class, and 62 in the third, so that they 
were as 5to 1; and it must be evident 
to all that the chances of promotion to 
the higher classes were very small. In 
the Irish Office the third and lower class 
clerks were only about two and a-half 
times more numerous than the higher 
classes, so that their chances of promo- 
tion were double those of the Scotch 
clerks. He could not find in any Depart- 
ment of the Civil Service any such in- 
equality as existed in the Sasine Office. 
He had very shortly and very hurriedly 
stated the position of the clerks in the 
Sasine Office ; but he trusted he had said 
enough to show that they had good 
ground of complaint, and to induce his 
hon. Friend the Financial Secretary to 
the Treasury to look favourably upoa 
their claims, and to consider that some 
steps should be taken to do justice to 
them. He had now to state very shortly 
what it was the third class clerks asked. 
They asked, first, that the rate of in- 
crement of salaries should be increased ; 
secondly, they asked a re-arrangement 
of the classes, so that thsir chances of 
promotion might be improved, and made 
more in accordance with what was almost 
invariably found in other branches of 
the Public Service. They did not object 
to classification, for they recognized that 
that was necessary in all public offices, 
to give advantages to seniority ; but 
they thought that the arrangement in 
this Office was a very inequitable one. 
The third thing they asked for, failing 
the granting of the two former, was a 
public inquiry into the arrangements of 
the Office and the various classes in it, 
such as he understood had been granted 
some years ago in the Irish Office, and 
the result was highly satisfactory. He 
had no doubt that the Financial Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, to whom the sub- 
ject might be new, would look into the 
facts, and would give just consideration 
to the claims of a most deserving class 
of clerks; and he trusted—at any rate 





next year, if not now—a satisfactory 
year, 
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answer would be given by the Govern- (Mr. Courtney) would not say whether 
ment. | that was the case or not; but it was an 
Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, he | argument against the view of the hon. 
looked on this as an illustration of what | Gentleman. The hon. Gentleman said 
had fallen from the right hon. Gentle- | that the clerks in Scotland were not so 
man the Prime Minister the other day | well paid as the clerks in Ireland. His 
as to the difficulties of the Treasury in| (Mr. Courtney’s) answer to that was, 
encountering the demands made from | that they were reducing the pay of the 
all quarters for an increase of salary. | third class clerks in Ireland, and were 
He ventured to say that the fact that an | bringing it down not merely to the level, 
Office in one part of the country was but, in some instances, even below that 
well administered, while another in an-| of the clerks in the Sasine Office in 
other part of the country was better Edinburgh. He was sorry to meet the 
paid, ought not to be brought forward case put forward in this uncompromising 
here as an argument that the salaries of , manner; but he was bound to say he did 
the former Office ought to be raised.| not see that any claim had been made 
They ought not to hear that line of argu-| out which the Government could en- 
ment so frequently in the House of Com- | tertain. 
mons; and, without entering into the) Sr: GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
merits of the question, he would simply | felt very much what had been said on 
say that the less that was said by the! both sides of the House as to the disad- 
Representatives of the Government in vantage of pressing in this House the 
the way of a promise to review the| claims of various public servants; but 
salaries of this Office in Edinburgh the! this he would say—that if there was a 
better. case that ought to be treated liberally, 
Mr. COURTNEY said, that at the! it was that of the Register House in 
outset he must thank the hon. Member | Edinburgh, because that Office had al- 
for Kilmarnock (Mr. Dick-Peddie) for; ways been a source of income to the 
the brevity and moderation with which | Treasury, the fees received having more 
he had put his case. This was an ex-| than counterbalanced the expenditure. 
ample, as the right hon. Gentleman op- | It seemed to him that this question was 
posite (Mr. Sclater-Booth) had pointed | not so much one between the Scotch 
out, of the applications that were re-) officers and the Treasury as between the 
peatedly pressed upon the Treasury from | officers who were paid for doing the 
all parts, and which, no doubt, tended to | work, and the Scotch people who had to 
excite their sympathy. But he was pay the fees. It seemed to him that 
obliged to place the other side of the, whatever surplus there was should be 
question before the Committee. The applied to the remission of fees. He 
work to be done in the Sasine Office at thought the Secretary to the Treasury 
Edinburgh was not of a very elaborate | had taken away from the hon. Member 
character, or of a nature that required | for Kilmarnock the strongest argument 
very great qualities of any kind what-| he had brought forward—namely, the 
ever, while there was a constant supply comparative proportion of the Irish 
of gentlemen ready to do the work on salaries. It was very often necessary to 
the present terms, and to do it well and | meet Irish grievances by a liberal sub- 
faithfully. The character of the work | vention from the Treasury, and he hoped 
was, for the most part, very simple, re- | the Treasury might succeed in this case 
quiring rather fidelity and care than in carrying out their intentions to reduce 
special qualifications. The hon. Gentle- | the salaries in question. He feared that 
man had made three claims for con- |, in this instance the Treasury might pro- 
sideration, and the first was on the | pose, and the Irish Members dispose. 
ground of the nature of the work itself.| Sm HENRY HOLLAND said, he 
The hon. Gentleman said the third class | agreed with what had fallen from the 
clerks were rather insufficiently paid | hon. Gentleman who had just spoken, 
compared with the second and first ; but | but he did not think he had answered 
this was rather an assumption that the | the question of the hon. Member for 
first and second class were paid accord- Kilmarnock, which was, whether there 
ing to an absolute standard of justice: | could not be an inquiry into the matter. 
It might be that they were all too highly | It was very often found that the num- 
paid, and, therefore, might be an argu- | ber of clerks was too great, and that by 
ment against the hon, Member. He reducing it the salaries of those who 
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remained could be increased. He hardly 
thought the Secretary to the Treasury 
could be averse to having a Committee 
of Inquiry, because it seemed very likely 
that, considering the number of third 
class clerks compared with those of the 
second class, the position of the former 
might be improved without difficulty. 

Mr. DICK-PEDDIE said, he did not 
think he should prolong the discussion ; 
but the Secretary to the Treasury had 
based his objections to granting any con- 
cessions to the third class clerks chiefly 
on the fact that their work was of a 
very simple description. He would ask 
the hon. Gentleman to lay upon the 
Table of the House a portion of the 
Report which had been presented to the 
Treasury in the beginning of last year, 
which stated in full detail the work 
done by those clerks, and the arrange- 
ments of the Office. He was willing to 
base his whole claim upon that Report. 
He believed he should be able to show 
next year that the work of these clerks 
required great skill. If the hon. Gen- 
tleman would not give an answer on the 
point now, he (Mr. Dick-Peddie) would 
put a Question on the subject on the 
Paper. 

Vote agreed to. 


(22.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £36,396, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1883, of Criminal Prose- 
cutions and other Law Charges in Ireland, in- 
cluding certain Allowances under the Act 15 
and 16 Vic. c. 83.” 


Mr. SEXTON said, the most obvious 
point connected with the Vote was the 
amount of money asked for for 1882-3, 
which showed a large falling-off on the 
amount asked for in the previous year. 
That was a remarkable consideration, 
and was, no doubt, owing to the Irish 
Executive having had at its disposal an 
Act of Parliament enabling them to un- 
dertake judicial proceedings that ren- 
dered it unnecessary for them to examine 
witnesses in the ordinary way. The 
proceedings under the last Coercion Act 
were inexpensive, because they only in- 
volved a secret inquiry by the Lord 
Lieutenant, and the imprisonment in 
Kilmainham or some other gaol. One 
would imagine that after a year of such 
cheap and expeditious law, the expenses 
in connection with Law Charges and 
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Criminal Prosecutions in Ireland would 
have considerably fallen off; yet the 
Committee would be disappointed to 
find that, after having placed in the 
hands of the Irish Executive an exceed- 
ingly cheap and expeditious mode of 
justice, which had been largely indulged 
in, the lawyers’ charges, putting aside 
the decrease for expenses of prosecutions 
and witnesses, were as heavy as ever. 
While the expenses of prosecutions and 
witnesses had fallen from £27,000 to 
£21,000—making a decrease of £6,000 
on the year—the lawyers’ charges had 
very considerably increased, and were 
at least £2,000 more than in the pre- 
vious year, notwithstanding that there 
should be fewer cases, in consequence of 
the greater facilities in the hands of the 
Lord Lieutenant for committing people 
without trial. There was a still more 
remarkable feature in the Estimate under 
the head of fees to the Law Advisers. 
The Attorney General for Ireland and 
the other Law Advisers received a very 
large allowance, and yet they took be- 
tween them £8,000, or £3,000 more than 
last year. It would be very interesting 
to know under what circumstances it 
had happened that the three learned Gen- 
tlemen concerned had received £3,000 
more under the head of fees, in respect 
of the present year, than they received 
last year. He (Mr. Sexton) had to re- 
mark that under this head the Attorney 
General for Ireland did not seem to have 
spared his faculties in directing Crown 
prosecutions, because the fees in respect 
of them had reached a very considerable 
sum indeed; but Irish Members in the 
House had, during the present Session, 
used strong argumentsto induce theright 
hon. and learned Gentleman to prose- 
cute policemen whom they believed to 
have been concerned in attacks on the 
people, but without success. It was 
relevant upon this Vote to at least en- 
deavour to elicit from the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman some explanation of 
the firmness, he supposed he must not 
say obstinacy, with which he had refused 
to prosecute such officers as Sub-Inspec- 
tors Ball, Allen, Rogers, and others 
whose conduct had brought about violent 
conflicts between the police and the 
people, resulting in deplorable loss of 
life. He (Mr. Sexton) hoped the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman would con- 
descend to tell them why, when he had 
been so liberal in directing Crown pro- 
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reluctant to do so in these cases? He|to the next point—namely, the refusal 
wished to draw attention to the Crown | of the expenses of witnesses during the 

rosecutions, and to the course pursued | Winter Assizes to which he referred, 
by the Irish Legal Advisers of Her Ma- | prisoners and traversers who ought to 
jesty at Cork during the Winter Assizes | have been tried in Limerick, Kerry, 
—tothe packing of juries and the re-| Clare, and other places were brought 
fusal of the ae to pay witnesses’ | into Cork to be tried. And what did 
expenses. During the next three years, | the Crown Solicitor do after having 
of course, the use of juries would be | brought these poor people, who never 
done away with, and they had given | had 10s. to spare, scores of miles from 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman | their houses to a Court of Justice? Why, 
the Attorney General for Ireland the | they had kept witnesses hanging about 





power of changing the venue and send- | the Courts, without being called, week 
ing men from the North to the South, | after week, until they had become desti- 
and men from the South to the North for | tute—so long, indeed, that their counsel- 
trial—for instance, from Cork to Belfast, | lors had eventually advised them to go 
and from Belfast to Cork. At the last | to the poor-house. In more than one 
Cork Assizes there were 200 men on the | case in the county of Cork traversers 
jury panel, 50 Protestants and 150{ who had been brought from Kerry and 
respectable Catholics. What was the | from Limerick had gone to the Crown 
result? Why, that out of that 150 Ca- | Solicitor and said—‘‘ We are starving 
tholics only 35 were called upon to serve, | here, put us on our trial, or give us the 
whilst in the case of the 50 Protestants | means of living;” and he replied—‘I 
47 were called upon. Each Protestant | cannot put you on your trial until after 
juror was called upon to serve four| Christmas,” and some of them were 
times, and each Catholic juror only, in | certainly waiting six weeks before they 
proportion, a quarter of a time—that was | were tried. In one case, in consequence 
to say, the Protestants were called upon | of these extraordinary proceedings, a 
to do just 16 times the work of the Catho- | prisoner, who had been nearly driven to 
lics. In order forthe Committee tounder- | the point of starvation, had pleaded 
stand that proceeding he should say that | ‘‘ Guilty ” rather than suffer the ordeal 
the persons accused of crime were almost | any longer. When the Government came 
universally Catholics, and the persons | forward and asked for such a sum as this 
supposed to be injured Protestants. He | for Law Charges and the support of wit- 
looked upon the conduct of the Crown , nesses, it was only natural that they, 
in this matter as nothing but a mean | the Irish Members, should complain that 
and cunning appeal to religious bigotry. | people like these had not had their ex- 
He would invite the Attorney General | penses paid. Who were the people who 
for Ireland to explain that remarkable} had had their expenses paid? Why, 
practice, and to say why it was that the | such peopleas Conolly, the most notorious 
Crown Prosecutor, during these prosecu- | official witness of recent days in Ireland. 
tions, challenged from 35 to 45, and| The Crown used that man to testify in 
sometimes 50 jurors, the whole of them | ‘‘ Moonlight,” and some other political 
being, without exception, Catholics. It/| cases. It was notorious that he was a 
was almost the invariable rule that the | deserter from the Army, and had been 
person challenged was a Catholic, and | in gaol, and had the brand of different 
the person put upon the jury was a Pro-| infamies upon him, and was believed, 
testant. No doubt the Protestants who | indeed, by a great many people in Ire- 
were put upon the juries would say to! land, to have been guilty of murder 
themselyes—‘‘ We are considered better | itself. Would the right hon. and learned 
and more trustworthy than the Catholics, | Gentleman tell the Committee whether 
and, under the circumstances, we are| he was aware of the name of the man 
bound to find verdicts in favour of the! whom Conolly was said to have mur- 
Crown where there is a possibility of| dered; and, if he was aware of it, and 
doing so.” In one instance the Crown | believed that a murder had taken place, 
did allow a Catholic jury to be em-| did he propose to condone the crime, and 
pannelled; but in that instance the/| to take Conolly’s evidence in ‘‘ Moon- 
case was a bogus one, and was put be-| light’”’ cases? He should like to know 
fore that jury with almost unconcealed| whether the right hon. and learned 
mirth—it was a case where no verdict of | Gentleman intended to put Conolly on 
“Guilty” was possible, With regard | his trial for the crime of murder, either 
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now or some time in the future? It 
would be desirable that they should 
know, once for all, whether the Crown 
were inclined to condone even the capital 
crime for the obtaining a conviction in 
the case of a political offence. There was 
another person to whom part of this sum 
voted for the expenses of witnesses had, 
no doubt, been paid, and that was a youth 
of 17 years of age, named Molloy, who 
was examined at the Cork Winter As- 
sizes in the case in which two brothers, 
Daniel and Edward Flannagan, were 
accused of having fired into the house of 
the father-in-law of the elder prisoner. 
The youth Molloy was the only witness 
who deposed to having seen the outrage 
occur; but he had allowed four hours to 
elapse before he stated that he knew the 
men who entered into the house. Let 
the Committee observe what Mr. Justice 
Fitzgerald had said on this case; he had 
said, in fact, that the whole case rested 
on the evidence of the boy Molloy ; and 
he added that the case was a very im- 
portant one—important to the public, 
and important to the two young men 
who were in the dock charged with the 
grave offence. The learned Judge spoke 
of the boy Molloy as excellent, clear, 
and courageous; and, on the evidence 
of that young fellow, these two men 
were convicted, one being sentenced to 
seven years’ and the other to five years’ 
penal servitude. Well, he (Mr. Sexton) 
had in his hand a statement from the 
parish priest, declaring that these two 
young men so sentenced were highly 
respectable, and of unblemished charac- 
ter. What had since happened? Why, 
this—that one of the prisoners, since his 
conviction, had been released; and when 
he (Mr. Sexton) had asked the reason of 
that release, he had been informed that 
it was on account of his ill-health. Did 
ever anyone hear of such a thing? A 
prisoner convicted of a serious crime 
released from prison on the score of ill- 
health. The other brother was still in 
Spee suffering the term of seven years; 

ut with regard to Molloy, after the 
Assizes were over, he was taken to the 
police barrack at Ennis, and that 
‘‘clear and cool-headed boy,’ as he had 
been described by Mr. Justice Fitz- 
gerald, there stole a policeman’s watch, 
and, in proof of his “clear and cool- 
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headedness,”’ changed it for another, 
which he pawned. The authorities then | 
thought the best thing they could do | 
would be to get rid of him. It did not 
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suggest itself to their minds that they 
should prosecute him for that theft. 
They provided him with an outfit and 
sent him to England—to London—in 
charge of a police constable, and pro- 
bably the expense of that journey would 
come under the head to which he was 
drawing attention in the Estimates. 
Molloy and the police constable were 
seen together in London, and it was 
known that they went into a restaurant. 
At that place it appeared that Molloy’s 
fancy was captivated by a gold-headed 
cane; he took possession of it and car- 
ried it away. The policeman discovered 
what he had done, brought back the 
cane, and restored it to its owner. The 
Government had found that this boy 
Molloy was a blackguard and an incor- 
rigible thief ; and, he presumed, discre- 
diting his testimony, for that reason 
they had released one of the prisoners 
convicted upon his evidence. But why, 
he (Mr. Sexton) would ask, had they not 
released the other prisoner, who was 
sentenced to seven years’ penal servi- 
tude? It was a singular thing that 
when persons like Conolly and Molloy 
were taken into the arms of the Govern- 
ment, and petted and pampered, and 
assisted to emigrate, innocent men 
should be allowed to suffer in conse- 
quence of their unsupported evidence. 
He trusted the Committee would hear 
that tardy justice was about to be done 
in the case of the second brother Flan- 
nagan. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jonnson) said, 
that some of the things which the hon. 
Member for Sligo (Mr. Soxton) had re- 
ferred to were new, and made their ap- 
pearance now for the first time in that 
House; but other of the points were 
old, having been gone over at least 
half-a-dozen times. One of the things 
which, to his certain knowledge, had 
been repeated again and again, and de- 
nied each time it was asserted, was that 
with regard to jurors. Upon that ques- 
tion the charge of the hon. Member had 
been met in a manner which he believed 
was perfectly satisfactory to the House. 
Then, the hon. Member very naturally 
asked a question which he (the Attorney 
General for Ireland) had himself asked, 
because he had been unable to enter 
into a personal inquiry, and desired to 
be in a position to answer any Question 
that might be put with regard to it. 
The hon. Member said that in 1881-2 
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the charge for fees to the Law Officers 
of the Crown was £5,000, while in the 
present year it was £8,000. If the hon. 
Member would look at the first three 
items in the Account for 1882-3, he would 
see that all the items were given, and 
that the difference between’ the two 
amounts was owing to some new mode 
the Treasury had of arranging the ac- 
counts with which he (the Attorney Gene- 
ral for Ireland) was not familiar. All he 
could say was that he was not to blame 
for it. The hon. Member asked whether 
the £5,000 was earned by not prose- 
cuting Sub-Inspectors of Constabulary 
who had rendered themselves amenable 
to the law? Well, it seemed to him 
(the Attorney General for Ireland) that 
everything had been done which could or 
ought to be done with reference to those 
Sub-Inspectors. Sub-Inspector Ball was 
not found ‘‘ guilty” by a Coroner’s Jury, 
although, notwithstanding, he (the Attor- 
ney General for Ireland) had considered 
it his duty to direct an information to be 
applied for in the regular way before 
the magistrates for manslaughter against 
the Sub-Inspector. He had discharged 
his duty in directing the prosecution, 
and he left it to the law, as he was 
bound to do, to then deal with the case. 
He did the same thing in the case of 
Sub-Inspector Stritch—that was to say, 
he directed the law to be put in motion 
against him. As to the case of Sub- 
Inspector Allen, he did not remember it; 
but the case of Sub-Inspector Rogers 
he did recollect, and in that the facts 
appeared to have been misconceived 
by the magistrates. With regard to 
the boy Molloy, he could assure the 
hon. Member that the convict, who, on 
Molloy’s evidence, was convicted, had 
been released, because his health was 
breaking down. There was nothing 
more in the taking of the cane than 
there was in his losing a new silk um- 
brella in this House through some hon. 
Member taking it by mistake. Even 
the subsequent theft of the watch did 
not render Molloy incapable of iden- 
tifying two men who fired into a house. 
With regard to the jury panel referred 
to, the fact was that 70 of the jurors 
so entirely miscarried at the previous 
Assizes, that every Crown case was 
withdrawn, and it was decided not to 
submit any other Crown cases in.conse- 
quence of the erroneous verdicts given. 
The religious question, as he had satisfied 
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the House when he spoke on this matter 
on a previous occasion, had nothing in 
the world to do with these cases, nor 
until the religious question was drawn 
into the matter in the House was it 
raised at all. He would, however, tell 
the Committee what was raised. A 
meeting of discontented jurors was con- 
vened in Cork, and they passed a series 
of resolutions, and the Chairman of the 
meeting, or at all events one of the prin- 
cipal jurors, stated that if he was em- 
panneled as a juror, and the oath was 
administered to him, he would not take 
it, because he was satisfied that 75 per 
cent of the law being British law, it was 
so unjust that his conscience would not 
allow him to administer it. These dis- 
contented jurors were excluded from the 
pannel, and he thought quite properly, 
seeing that they would not administer 
the law. [Mr. Szxron: One juror. ] 
Not at all; the facts could not be denied, 
and anyone who would take the trouble 
to look at the papers would find all the 
particulars. {Mr. Sexton: How many 
jurors were there at the meeting ? 
Eighteen or 19. It was a meeting o 
jurors who felt aggrieved, and their 
grievance found expression in what he 
had stated—that they would be bound 
to find according to their consciences, 
and their consciences would not allow 
them to administer the law. He be- 
lieved, if the Crown Solicitor had not 
ordered them to stand aside, he would 
have neglected his duty, and he (the 
Attorney General for Ireland) should 
have had to call that officer to account, 
and he would have remained Crown 
Solicitor for Cork but a very short time 
after. As to the costs, if the facts were 
as stated by the hon. Member, the costs 
were most inexcusable. The Act of Par- 
liament made provision for jurors to be 
dispensed with, and it was intended that 
the rules under the Act of Parliament 
should be bond fide carried out. His 
answer must be that which he had 
previously given—namely, that it was 
extraordinary, and to his mind utterly 
unreasonable, that such facts as those 
stated by the hon. Member should have 
occurred. If the Crown Solicitor had 
not acted rightly—he was a very kind- 
hearted man—an appeal on the spot by 
any person who had not got his expenses 
to any Judge in open Court, or a letter 
or telegram to him (the Attorney Gene- 
ral for Ireland), would immediately have 
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roduced redress ; and the only case 
sear forward in the House—namely, 
that of Constable Walsh—was redressed 
at once. It was inexcusable that people 
should make complaints of this kind 
without at once obtaining redress ; and 
he quite agreed that such a case ought 
not to have existed at all. In order to 
prevent that sort of thing occurring, he 
had himself given express directions 
to the Orown Solicitor at the Winter 
Assizes that nothing of the kind should 
occur. On the same lines the hon. 
Member for Sligo did very considerable 
injustice in suggesting that he had used 
his privilege while Attorney General, 
or, rather, had exercised the duty imposed 
upon him by the Prevention of Crimes 
Bill. A more unjust implication could 
not have been made. [Mr. Sexton: I 
only said you could do so.] He had 
changed the venue in eight cases. They 
had been removed to Dublin, and tried 
without the slightest religious element, 
and the only question was that there 
would not be an Assizes until September, 
and the men must have languished in 
gaol up to September if he had not had 
them tried in that way. There ought 
to be perfect fair-play in this matter, and 
he had taken care that justice should be 
done. 

Mr. T. P. O’ CONN OR said, there 
was one remark which occurred to him 
on looking at this Estimate. Crime and 
outrage might be prejudicial to the 
general interests of the Irish and the 
English people ; but they seemed to be 
rather a good thing for the Law Officers 
of the Crown, because the more outrage 
there was the more they received. In 
1881 these Estimates amounted to 
£5,000, but for this year they were 
£8,000. 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jonnson) said, 
he had explained several times that this 
difference was due to some way in 
which the Treasury made up its ac- 
counts. 

Mr. T. P. O°,;CONNOR said, he 
thought he need not apologize for not 
being able to understand that explana- 
tion, for the answers of the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman to the hon. Mem- 
ber for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) were of a 
most unsatisfactory character. Questions 
had been asked about the characters of 
these two persons—Connell and Molloy 
—and the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
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man did not even attempt to answer the 
grave and serious charges made against 
those persons. Was Connell a murderer 
or not ? If he wasa murderer, how could 
the Government profess to be anxious to 
put down crime and retain unprosecuted 
and in their employment a man whom 
they ought to have hung if they could 
have got him convicted? He had gone 
into the case of these persons very 
closely, and they had sworn at the Cork 
Assizes that there was a conspiracy in 
Treland to establish a real Irish Repub- 
lic. The right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man knew that any witness who went 
to a Court of Justice and testified to the 
existence of a real Irish Republic would 
be contradicting himself in so gross a 
manner as to expose himself to a charge 
of perjury. There was a man against 
whom acharge of murder was made—— 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jonnson): No 
charge of murder. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR said, the 
charge of murder had been made against 
him in that House over and over again. 
He did not want to deal with technicali- 
ties; but the statement had been made 
over and over again that this man was 
guilty of murder, and he (Mr. O’Connor) 
would make that charge on the man’s 
own evidence, and would challenge con- 
tradiction. In‘the face of these facts, the 
Government, instead of putting this man 
on trial, had got the liberties and lives 
of people sworn away. Any Govern- 
ment who {made use of ex-murderers 
and proved perjurers to get convictions 
would be condemned in the eyes of all 
civilized men. Did this man commit 
the series of crimes charged against him 
by the hon. Member for Sligo? Was 
this the ruffian who, after he had got 
persons sentenced to penal servitude, 
stole a watch? Was he the man who 
could not go into a restaurant in London 
without stealing a gold-headed cane? 
The witness Molloy seemed to have been 
as faithful to the Crown Prosecutors as 
to the unfortunate young man convicted 
on his evidence in Cork. He did not 
know whether the Attorney General for 
Ireland would look back with any spe- 
cies of satisfaction to his career as Law 
Officer of the Crown; but he thought 
there was one thing which the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman ‘would not 
forget ; or, at all events, which other 
persons would not forget—namely, that 
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he was the Law Officer who—he did not 
know whether on his own inspiration or 
under the malign influence of the late 
Chief Secretary—directed prosecutions 
in Ireland under a Statute of Edward 
Ill. He did not like to ask unfair ques- 
tions; but he would ask if the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman could reflect 
without a blush on the fact that he was 
the first lawyer who directed persons to 
be prosecuted under that Statute? He 
hoped the day was passed when Irish 
Governments would have to go back 
three and four and six centuries in order 
to pick up some obsolete and wretched 
Act of Parliament to put men and women 
upon trial. His hon. Friend was quite 
within his right when he called attention 
to the large sum taken in this Vote for 
fees to witnesses employed by the Go- 
vernment. He was glad to see that for 
1882-3 this amount would undergo a 
reduction. He did not know whether 
this item came under the same category 
as that to which the hon. Gentleman 
referred to—the system adopted by the 
Treasury ; but he certainly thought this 
reduction ought to be called for. Finally, 
he thought the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman ought to ponder whether it 
was according to the principles of honour 
and conscience to employ wretches like 
Connell and Molloy to swear away the 
liberties of the people ? 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY said, he 
thought the explanation of the employ- 
ment of men like Connell and Molloy 
was far from satisfactory. In his cross- 
examination Connell had admitted having 
been guilty of the most atrocious deeds, 
and the Judge spoke in the strongest 
language of his conduct. This man had 
deliberately stated that there was an 
organization for the formation of an Irish 
Republic, and that, in fact, the Republic 
was in operation ; and he also stated that 
there had been a distribution of gold 
and silver and other metals as rewards 
of approved deeds in the service of the 
Irish Republic; and the jury, having 
heard stuff of that kind detailed, brought 
in a verdict of eleven to one. So far as 
his recollection went, this man Connell 
admitted in cross-examination that he 
had shot, at least, one person; and had 
told of many other crimes, perhaps not 
so bad as that, but more degrading than 
any murder could be. How he got into 
relations with the police did not appear ; 
but some people were of opinion that he 
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had started on his career as an assistant 
to the police. This man was ‘Captain 
Moonlight,’”’ of whom so much had been 
heard; but he had not gone long on the 
career of outrage and blood before he 
became an associate and ally of the 
police, and concocted many of those out- 
rages in order to betray other men to the 
police. Unprosecuted for the offences 
he was stated to have committed, un- 
arraigned for the deeds of bloodshed 
he had admitted, this man was in the 
pay of the police, and was being re- 
tained for their prosecutions. He (Mr. 
M‘Carthy) strongly objected to the whole 
system; he would rather run any risk 
than be guilty of such a degrading 
offence against public morals. As there 
was no other mode of entering a pro- 
test against such practices, he should 
move that the Vote be reduced by £600, 
the amount given for maintaining men 
like Connell and Molloy. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £35,796, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1883, of Criminal Pro- 
secutions and other Law Charges in Ireland, 
including certain Allowances under the Act 
15 & 16 Vic. c. 83.”"—(Mr. Justin M‘Carthy.) 


Mr. HEALY said, it should be known 
that it was this ruffian Connell, the Go- 
vernment assassin, who had just been 
brought over from Ireland, that was 
now being used in the trial of the man 
Walsh for treason-felony. This wretch 
would, no doubt, make his appearance 
to-morrow as a Crown witness at the Old 
Bailey to prove the existence of an Irish 
Republic; and next year, when the man 
now being prosecuted had been sen- 
tenced to penal servitude, a good round 
sum, by way of further pay, for the 
assassin Connell would probably be 
found in the Estimates. He was very 
anxious to know why it was that the 
Government maintained a man like this ? 
How was it, seeing that they obtained 
an Act last year for the especial purpose 
of taking up scoundrels and midnight 
marauders, that this man was allowed to 
aly about the country unchecked ? 

ow was it that the police allowed him 
on every occasion to get off scot-free, 
and that the magistrates never issued a 
warrant for his arrest? And after all 
this, too, the Government put £600 on 
the Votes to pay him. Everyone in Ire- 
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land believed that this man could never 
have gone on as he had done in Ireland 
for nine months without the police know- 
ing it; and he had no doubt whatever 
that they knew perfectly well what he 
was doing, although they never inter- 
fered, and although they had an Act in 
force under which they could, if they 
liked, arrest every man, woman, and 
child of the population. It was impos- 
sible, under the circumstances, to avoid 
the conclusion that the police knew full 
well what Connell was doing—that he 
was in their pay, and was willing, of 
course, to earn their wages—because 
who were the persons he shot; who 
were the persons he punished? He at- 
tacked no landlords. The persons whom 
Connell attacked were members of the 
Land League—the men he assassinated, 
and whose ears he cut off, were Land 
Leaguers, and so the police did not in- 
terfere. And then he was brought up 
as a Crown witness, and he told his 
story about the double-barrelled gun, 
both barrels of which went off at the 
same time, and about the bullets which 
struck the corner of the house; all of 
which was contradicted. But this was 
the form which justice assumed in Ire- 
nad. TheGovernment, having let Connell 
go on for nine months, proceeded to 
make use of him as a witness, and gave 
him £600, the taxpayers of England, 
Ireland, and Scotland being required 
not only to pay this amount, but to pay 
also the carriage of Connell from Ire- 
land to the Old Bailey to give evidence 
at the trial of Walsh that would take 
place there to-morrow. The Government 
talked of preserving law and order in 
Ireland; but he told them that the 
—— of Ireland despised their law so 
ong as it was maintained by the aid of 
assassins like Connell. [‘‘Oh, oh!’’} 
Hon. Members cried ‘‘ Oh!” but it was 
perfectly relevant to the question before 
the Committee to consider what was the 
effect of charging £600 in the Vote for 
Connell’s support. But what was the 
result of using Connell in the way he 
had been made use of? Why, 25 young 
men had been kept in cells for nine 
months, and not allowed to speak to 
each other during that time. He was 
at the prison the other day, and picked 
out the individual that Connell swore 
was the captain of the band, and he was 
about to ask him some questions, but 
the man said they were not allowed to 
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speak to anyone, the warder adding— 
‘Tf you continue this interview, I shall 
have to terminate it; it is against the 
rules.” Judge Barry, who conducted 
the trial of the accused persons in the 
most impartial manner, did not believe 
a word of the evidence given by this 
man Connell; he stopped taking notes 
at an early point in his evidence, which 
clearly proved that he did not believe 
what the creature was saying. But how 
did the matter end? Having kept these 
unfortunate wretches in prison for nine 
months in cells 6 feet by 4 feet, and 
subject to solitary confinement for 18 
hours out of the 24, they were dismissed 
on their own recognizances. They were 
not even required to find bail; the case 
against them was considered to be so 
bad that they were not required to come 
up again. It was to pay the man who 
brought about all this that the Govern- 
ment put down £600 in the Estimates; 
and it was by acts such as this, he re- 
peated, that they made British rule in 
Ireland detested and despised. 

Dr. COMMINS said, it was simply 
disgraceful on the part of the Govern- 
ment to put down money in the Esti- 
mates for the payment of men like 
Connell. Anyone who had read the 
record of the trial, anyone who was 
acquainted with the administration of 
justice in civilized countries, must feel 
astonished that a country pretending to 
be civilized should make use of such 
men in the administration of justice. 
But that was not the name given to 
these proceedings in Ireland ; the people 
there looked upon them as the organiza- 
tion of injustice, perjury, and aggression 
against the principles of the law. One 
of those principles was that an informer 
who accused an accomplice of a capital 
offence and failed to convict him, was, 
as Slackstone said, ‘‘ hanged upon his 
own confession.” He should like to 
see men like Connell, confessed assassins, 
organizers of assassinations and treason, 
conspirators of the deepest dye, men 
whose lives were steeped in crime, who 
failed to make good their charges against 
others, punished for the crimes they 
themselves confessed to have committed. 
Was that the course taken by the Go- 
vernment? No; they hugged the in- 
former closer to their heart, and having 
failed in Ireland in making a charge 
successfully against certain persons on 
the evidence of this wretch, they im- 
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ported him to England, where, in the 
case of the man Walsh, he had not the 
slightest doubt that by Connell’s assist- 
ance they would be able to secure a 
verdict. With such things as this before 
their eyes it was no wonder that neither 
the Government nor the law was re- 
spected in Ireland. They all knew the 
old maxim, that ‘‘a man was known 
by his associates.” It was equally true 
that Governments were known by their 
tools; and if they were found making 
use of men who first made their appear- 
ance, say, in the Militia, then disappeared 
through devious and dirty ways, and 
afterwards turned up to receive Govern- 
ment pay, how could the people conclude 
otherwise than that the Government 
were actually cognizant of the kind of 
person they made use of? They com- 
menced the training of the tool in the 
Army or the Militia, and they finished 
it in the witness-box. Nothing had 
astonished him more than one of the 
explanations given by the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General for Ireland to the hon. Member 
for Sligo (Mr. Sexton). Here was a 
man committed for manslaughter, and 
the Attorney General for Ireland inter- 
posed to prevent the case going before 
the Grand Jury and the law taking its 
course. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman, in fact, stopped a prosecution 
for manslaughter, and he (Dr. Commins) 
asked whether he could furnish an in- 
stance of this having been done by any 
Attorney General during the last 50 
years? The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman had intervened on the part 
of the Government to prevent the man 
being put upon his trial for man- 
slaughter; and he (Dr. Commins) said 
that the people of Ireland would look 
upon what he had done as an act of 
high-handed oppression, and that they 
would consider the lives of Irishmen 
were thought nothing of if they were 
only taken away by policemen in uni- 
form. The act of the Attorney General 
for Ireland was an admission that the 
Government dared not trust to the ordi- 
nary course of law. Yet they could rely 
on Connell, the perjurer and organizer 
of conspiracy; and when he found that 
man, after his conspiracy, assassination, 
desertion, and perjury, still kept as a 
Government pensioner, he was bound to 
say that the Government pronounced 
its own condemnation, because it ad- 
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mitted before mankind that it did, not 
depend upon law and justice or the 
ordinary agents whom civilized Govern- 
ments depended upon, and that it was 
obliged to descend to the lowest depths 
of society to find tools fitted to its pur- 
pose. If the Government had any re- 
spect for justice let them cease to employ 
such tools as these, and the Acts which 
gave them employment would then 
cease. 

Tur ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) said, 
he hoped the Committee would not con- 
cur in the opinion entertained by the 
hon. and learned Gentleman who had 
just sat down. He rose to state that 
there was no foundation whatever for 
the suggestion that any informer was 
found in connection with the Law 
Officers of the Crown in Ireland. Neither 
was there any foundation whatever for 
the suggestion that a man committed by 
the magistrates for manslaughter had 
been kept from trial by the intervention 
of the Attorney General for Ireland. 

Mr. HEALY said, that while the 
trial of the persons accused by Connell 
was going on, Connell was kept outside 
the Court watching the witnesses, and 
when he saw anyone who could testify 
to the good conduct of the accused, he 
had him arrested. He asked the At- 
torney General for Ireland at whose in- 
stance the Court of Queen’s Bench 
quashed the proceedings for man- 
slaughter ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson): At 


mine. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 11; 
Noes 86: Majority 75.—(Div. List, 
No. 319.) 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(23.) £59,806, to complete the sum 
for the Supreme Court of Judicature in 
Treland. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he thought it de- 
sirable that the Government should in- 
form the Committee how soon they in- 
tended to fill up the vacancies on the 
Judicial Benchin Ireland. At any rate, 
it was important for Irish Members to 
know whether the continued existence 
of vacancies was due to the difficulty of 
finding eligible persons to fill them, or 
to causes that were purely political. 
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The Attorney General for Ireland must 
be aware that there were always num- 
bers of gentlemen in Ireland fitted for 
the positions in question, and he was 
bound to say that an intelligent public 
curiosity had been aroused as to whe- 
ther one of the vacancies would be filled 
by the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man himself. For some time past public 
opinion in Ireland had been expecting 
the translation of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman to a sphere, if not 
more dignified, at any rate more serene 
than that which he at present adorned. 
This curiosity was very strongly de- 
veloped amongst the people of Mallow. 
However, he trusted the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman would be able to say 
when it was intended to fill up the 
judicial vacancies now existing. The 
Coercion Act had imposed on the Judges 
duties of a very novel and extraordinary 
character, and he thought the time had 
come when the Government ought to be 
asked to give some explanation of the 
attitude taken up by the Judges with 
respect to the proposal by the Govern- 
ment to cast those duties upon them. 
At the time of the passage of the Coer- 
cion Act, the House was informed that 
the Judges had met and protested 
against being required to try prisoners 
in the place of jurors. He wished to 
know trom the Government whether 
that was so before the Act was passed ; 
and also whether the Judges protested 
a second time, and whether it was be- 
cause of that second protest that the 
Government introduced important pro- 
visions, which were not in the Bill when 
it first came before the House, to enable 
the Government to supersede the ordi- 
nary Constitutional mode of trial by 
special juries, which would give the 
Crown a much greater advantage, and 
enable them to adopt the system of 
changing venues? These provisions were 
not contained in the scheme of the Bill 
as first laid before the House; and he 
wished to know whether those intro- 
ductions were or were not due to the 
protest of the Judges, and, if they were, 
whether these proposals, throwing power 
into the hands of the Attorney General 
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for Ireland, were made to relieve the |. 


Judges of those functions—in other 
words, if the Judges had definitely re- 
fused to accept the duties proposed to be 
imposed upon them, and if it was the 
intention of the Government to cast on 
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the Judges the duty of trying prisoners, 
or to act upon the system of changing 
the venue? As to the resignation of 
Baron Fitzgerald, he should like to be 
informed whether that learned Judge’s 
opinion of the Act was such, that rather 
than undertake such unconstitutional 
duties as had been proposed, he resigned 
the dignified position which he had so 
long held with credit to himself and to 
the Bench? Baron Fitzgerald was the 
only Judge who had reached the Irish 
Bench by the force of pure legal ability. 
He was pointed to by Irishmen as the 
solitary exception to that evil rule in 
Ireland which limited promotion in Ire- 
land to gentlemen who, whether they 
had legal ability or not, had passed 
through political elections and given 
Party assistance to the Government. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jonnson) was 
understood to say that, in consequence 
of the Long Vacation, there was no im- 
mediate necessity for filling up the 
vacancies on the Bench. The theory of 
the hon. Member for Sligo, that because 
the Judges had refused the functions 
which it was proposed to intrust to them, 
therefore the Government had brought 
forward the provisions relating to spe- 
cial juries and the change of venue, 
however ingenious, was one entirely de- 
void of foundation. 

Mr. CALLAN asked why six months 
had been allowed to elapse from the 
death of Mr. Justice O’Brien before the 
vacancy was filled up, and whether Mr. 
Justice Lawson was intended to succeed 
Mr. Justice O’Brien or the present Lord 
Fitzgerald? The Queen’s Bench, above 
all, ought to have been up to its full 
strength, especially during the period 
when extraordinary applications were 
made for redress of extraordinary griev- 
ances. 

THe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jonnson) was 
understood to say that Mr. Justice Law- 
son had succeeded Mr. Justice O’Brien. 

Mr. HEALY thought it singular that, 
although Mr. Justice O’Brien died in 
December, the charges showed an in- 
crease instead of a decrease. 


Vote agreed to. 
(24.) £6,670, to complete the sum for 
the Court of Bankruptcy, Ireland. 


(25.) £580, to complete the sum for 
the Admiralty Court Registry, Ireland. 
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(26.) £11,976, to complete the sum for 
the Registry of Deeds, Ireland. 

Mr. SEXTON said, complaints had 
been made with regard to the allow- 
ances, salaries, and status of officers in 
this Department, and a Memorial had 
been presented to the Treasury ; but the 
Treasury had replied, in February last, 
that they could not entertain that Me- 
morial, considering that the position of 
the clerks in the Registry of Deeds 
Office was not worse than that of 
clerks in analogous offices. A very 
complete answer could, however, be 
given to that decision of the Treasury. 
The able gentleman who presided over 
this Office supported the complaints 
and Memorials of the clerks. He be- 
lieved a Treasury Committee was pre- 
sided over by the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Northumberland (Earl Percy), 
who advanced the claims of the clerks. 
It was, no doubt, true that in recent 
years the position of these clerks had 
been the subject of reorganization and 
improvement; but, in comparison with 
other Offices, their position was very 
bad indeed. The salaries of all the 
clerks in this Office were considerably 
less than the salaries of corresponding 
classes in other Offices. The annual 
increment by which these clerks ad- 
vanced was much less than that in any 
other Office, and in other Offices the 
proportion of first and second and third 
classes was very much larger than the 
proportions in this Office. There were 
clerks who had been in the third class 
in this Office for 36 years, and could not 
reach the first class. He would like to 
know whether there was any reason why 
the able gentlemen who discharged the 
duties of this Office should be placed in 
a worse position than the clerks in any 
other Office'in Ireland? There was no 
denying the importance of their duties 
or the facility with which they were per- 
formed. The Land Registry in Ireland 
was far more perfect than any to be 
found in Middlesex, or Yorkshire, or 
Edinburgh. Its machinery was com- 
plete, and the transactions of the Office 
in ordinary years affected land of the 
value of £3,000,000. Its clerks had to 
examine the papers and give legal in- 
terpretations of complicated legal terms, 
and they were liable to be brought be- 
fore the Judges of the High Court and 
removed in case of mistake. They were 
in a worse position than the clerks in 
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other Offices, and he thought their case 
was entitled to consideration when the 
Report of the Treasury Committee was 
finally considered by the Government. 
He hoped they would consider whether 
it would not be possible, with due re- 
gard to public economy, to place the 
lower class of clerks in this Office in as 
good a position with respect to promo- 
tion as those in the higher classes. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, that re-ar- 
rangements of the positions of the clerks 
were under consideration. 


Vote agreed to. 


(27.) £1,507, to complete the sum for 
the Registry of Judgments, Ireland. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a sum, not exceeiing £52,552, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 3lst day of March 1883, for the Salaries 
and Expenses of the Office of the Irish Land 
Commission.”’ 

Mr. HEALY said, this was an ex- 
tremely important Vote, and there was 
a variety of subjects to be raised under 
it. He was sure the Government would 
see the desirability of postponing it. 
Lord Donoughmore had obtained a Com- 
mittee in the other House upon the 
Trish Land Bill; but his tenants had 
been treated in the most extraordinary 
manner, for when his tenants brought 
him into Court he refused to produce 
his own valuator. The matter was re- 
ferred to another gentleman ; but Lord 
Donoughmore refused to accept that re- 
ference, and it actually turned out, 
when the matter came before the Land 
Commission, that the tenants’ valuator 
was willing to pay more to Lord 
Donoughmore than he had asked for. 
The noble Lord got a Committee in 
‘‘another place,” and kept the country 
in a state of turmoil and agitation. 
Then the action of the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Coleraine (Sir Hervey 
Bruce) was referred to as a typical case 
of injustice, and his action was very ex- 
traordinary. He did not see the hon. 
Baronet in his place, and he did not 
wish to refer to him; but there were 
facts in regard to that and other matters 
which it was desirable to bring out, and 
1 o’clock in the morning was not the 
time at which these matters should be 
referred to. The whole tendency of the 
territorial class was this—they desired 
to intimidate the Commissioners by at- 
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tacks in that House and in “ another 
place.” The territorial influence was 
supreme in ‘another place,” and very 
potent in this House. On these accounts 
he strongly objected to the Vote being 
taken at this time of night, especially 
as there were very serious causes of com- 
plaint of the way in which the Sub- 
Commissioners were allocated. The 
whole cf Ulster was swarming with 
Commissioners, and the hon. Gentleman 
opposite was getting his rents in Tyrone 
dealt with and lowered in the most 
frightful manner, while in Cork and in 
Kerry the Commission Courts were 
choked with applications ; but nothing 
was done. It would be very unusual 
to allow the Government to get this 
Vote without reporting Progress ; and, 
as a good many of the Votes following 
this were contentious Votes, Progress 
ought to be reported. Earlier in the 
evening the Chief Secretary had given 
a promise that he would communicate 
with the Irish Members as to the Royal 
Irish Constabulary Bill. He had ex- 
pected some communication on that sub- 
ject would have been made, and the 
Irish Members could not be expected to 
go on with this matter now. He there- 
fore moved that Progress be reported. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.””— 
(Mr. Healy.) 


Mr. TREVELYAN said, he had been 
watching with great care and interest 
the discussion of these Estimates. It 
was now the 7th of August, and the 
idea of what was a late hour was rather 
different at this period of the Session 
from what it would be earlier in the 
Session. With regard to the Royal 
Irish Constabulary Bill, it was certainly 
his intention to ask the House to resolve 
itself into Committee upon that mea- 
sure; and, if Irish Members were will- 
ing, he should be perfectly ready to ask 
the House to go into the Bill, He 
gathered from the hon. Member oppo- 
site that his objection to passing this 
Vote at this moment was that hon. Gen- 
tlemen who brought charges against the 
Land Commission were not present to 
support them; but he thought they 
could hardly postpone the payment of 
the salaries under this Vote because 
charges had been made against the 
Commissioners. 


Mr. Healy 


{COMMONS} 
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the hon. Member would accept his as- 
surance that he would report Progress 
when he saw a desire to stop, and then 
he would proceed with the Committee on 
the Irish Constabulary Vote. 

Mr. SEXTON said; he thought the 
declaration made by the Chief Secretary 
would facilitate progress. The Irish 
Members were endeavouring to see whe- 
ther he intended to go into Committee 
on the Royal Irish Constabulary Bill. 
In addition to the several important 
questions raised in reference to the Land 
Commission, there was this further point 
—this Vote was for the salaries of public 
functionaries ; but if the action of these 
people was to be taken into considera- 
tion, that must be done when the Vote 
was asked for. There were two non- 
contentious Votes to which the Irish 
Members had no objection, and he 
thought the Royal Irish Constabulary 
Bill might be dealt with. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


(28.) £46,308, to complete the sum for 
Reformatory and Industrial Schools, Ire- 
land. 


(29.) £4,206, to complete the sum for 
Dundrum Criminal Lunatic Asylum, Ire- 
land. 


House resumed. 
Resolutions to be reported Zo-mor, ow. 
Committee to sit again To-morrow. 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY BILL. 
(Mr. Trevelyan, Mr. Attorney General for 
Ireland.) 
[BILL 264.] COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” —(Mr. Trevelyan.) 

Mr. SEXTON said, the House was 
now asked to go into Committee on a 
Bill to amend the Acts regulating the 
pay of certain officers of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary Force, and for other pur- 
poses connected therewith. He thought 
the House would desire, before it went 
into Committee on this Bill, to hear from 
the Government whether they had any 
further statements to make respecting 
the unprecedented and dangerous state 
of affairs which appeared to prevail in 
Ireland among the men of the Con- 
stabulary Force. He (Mr. Sexton) and 
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his hon. Friends had at former stages 
objected to this Bill, because it dealt in 
a favourable manner with that class of 
the Constabulary Force who had most 
exposed itself to popular aversion and 
criticism in that House, and also because 
it shut out of view the great body of 
the men of that Force. Every day which 
passed showed the state of affairs amongst 
the police in Ireland to be exceedingly 
critical, and the reports in the news- 
papers that morning were such as did 
not permit of a moment’s delay in the 
matter of the explanation at the hands 
of the Government. They, on the Irish 
Benches, had received telegrams every 
day since last Friday, and he received 
two to-day which certainly made it his 
duty to appeal to the Government to tell 
them whether the proposals they had in 
view led them to have any reasonable 
hope that the proposals of the Govern- 
ment would be satisfactory to the men. 
He thought the House would agree with 
him that the moment had come when the 
Chief Secretary should state fully and 
frankly to the House what were the in- 
tentions of the Government. They had 
learned already from the statement of 
the right hon. Gentleman that the Go- 
vernment proposed to distribute £10,000 
a-year by way of an increase of £30 
a-year to each of the officers, and that 
the position of the men was to be im- 
proved at the rate of 25s. per man per 
annum. But, whereas each officer had 
aright to have that increase, the men 
would not receive their increase of 25s. 
all round, because it was made dependent 
and contingent upon the special and 
extra duty performed, so that the advan- 
tage would fall upon a small section of 
the officers. It was necessary, in order 
to understand the proposals of the Go- 
vernment, that they should consider 
what had taken place in Limerick of 
late. The city of Limerick, for a year 
or more, had had the advantage of the 
services of a gentleman who stood in 
high favour with the Irish Executive— 
Mr. Clifford Lloyd. They found that 
yesterday morning that magistrate 
weer 80 men of the City Police Force 
efore him, and that he told the men 
that they were acting in an unprece- 
dented and disgraceful manner, and that 
if they were soldiers they would be liable 
to be shot. The situation immediately 
became such that Mr. Clifford Lloyd 
thought it the better part of valour to 
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retire. The men returned to their 
barracks, and they made a joint de- 
claration that, if they were called upon 
a second time to parade before Mr. Clif- 
ford Lloyd, they would not doso. Surely 
such a situation as that demanded the 
attention of the Government, and one 
might almost expect a statement from 
the Secretary of State for War on the 
subject. Four other parades were held 
that day, and although Mr. Clifford 
Lloyd had not the temerity to appear a 
second time before the men, the In- 
spector General met the men at the 
second and subsequent parades, and in- 
formed them they were engaged in a 
very disloyal movement. The men met, 
and unanimously decided that the lan- 
guage of Colonel Bruce conveyed an in- 
sult upon them, and they called upon 
him for an apology. The Inspector 
General thereupon apologized to the 
men, and told them that he had in- 
tended no insult. The upshot was, that 
the Inspector General called upon the 
men to give up their demands, and with- 
draw the Circular in which they had 
made their demands. They refused to 
do anything of the sort; and upon an 
expression of their determination to hold 
by their movement, the Inspector Gene- 
ral left the city. The men demanded 
that their grievances should be settled 
in eight days, and stated that if they 
were not, there would be an open rup- 
ture. He had no desire to make any 
undue demand on the right hon. Gentle- 
man when he asked him to state whe- 
ther the Government had any reasonable 
hope that the proposals they had to make 
would have the effect of allaying the dis- 
satisfaction that prevailed at the present 
moment amongst the Police Force of 
Ireland ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, he did not 
admit in theory the justice of the hon. 
Member’s assertion that on a Bill such 
as this it was necessary to make any 
statement with regard to the grave 
events passing in Ireland; but, at the 
same time, there was sufficient connec- 
tion between the subject of this Bill and 
those events to make it natural for the 
hon. Member to put his question. He 
had explained more than once that this 
Bill was only part of a considerable 
scheme, which the Government deter- 
mined on some time ago, for the pur- 
pose of bettering the position of the 
Constabulary in Ireland. He had ex- 
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plained that while the officers gained, 
in the shape of allowances, £10,000 a- 
year by this scheme, the men got 
£17,000 a-year, a large part of which 
was paid to special men under special 
circumstances, but part of which was 

aid to all men under all circumstances. 

e had explained, likewise, that an- 
other part of the scheme referred, not 
to the annual advantage which men and 
officers got, but to a limited sum which 
was to be paid in consideration of the 
sufferings and sacrifices of the men 
during the last three years. The Go- 
vernment were prepared to grant a sum 
of £180,000, every penny of which was 
to goto the men. ‘These benefits to the 
Constabulary Force the Government had 
determined on granting before there was 
any thought of discontent. With regard 
to any complaints that the Constabulary 
had outside the complaints which would 
be satisfied by this sum of money— 
£180,000— and the sums of money 
which would be granted annually— 
£17,000 — whatever complaints there 
were, the men undoubtedly should have 
taken the course of applying to the Go- 
vernment through their officers, like 
every other body of organized public ser- 
vants, whether they be civil or military. 
It was not the first time he had had to do 
with discontent in a public Office. He 
had known before this trusted Members 
of Parliament coming to him with a 
Petition from clerks in public Offices, or 
from workmen in Dockyards, asking 
him to improve the position of the men ; 
and the answer that he had always 
given was the answer, in fact, which he 
should give now to the Irish Consta- 
bulary—namely, that the Government 
would listen to no Petition whatever 
that was not presented through the supe- 
rior officers of the persons who desired 
to have their position improved. That 
was the course which the Constabulary 
of Ireland ought to have taken; but on 
the present occasion a portion of them, 
at any rate, had not taken that course. 
What the exact condition of the move- 
ment was, how far it had spread, how 
far it was legitimate, how far it had 
passed beyond legitimate bounds, in 
what parts of Ireland it had occurred, it 
was not very easy to ascertain; it was 
not very easy to ascertain this through 
the newspapers or through, he was sorry 
to say, a very much less authoritative 
and trustworthy source of evidence with 


Mr. Trevelyan 


{COMMONS} 
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which they were only too freely pro- 
vided. There was a feature in this 
movement to which he once before re- 
ferred, and which had now reached such 
a very alarming development that it 
was impossible not to say another word 
about it, and that was the use that had 
been made of the telegraph all over 
Ireland. From every quarter of Ire- 
land he had got, and he had reason to 
believe many hon. Members had got, 
anonymous telegrams. [‘‘Ne!”] He 
assured the House that all the telegrams 
he had received had been anonymous. 
They professed to come from a great 
body of men; but there was no reason 
to believe they came from any but a very 
few men, or, perhaps, from one man. 
Those men or that man they didnot know. 
The other day he got a telegram, and 
as it was evidently sent for the purpose 
of being made public and exciting ill- 
feeling, there was no objection to his 
telling the House what it was. It pro- 
fessed to come from the pensioners of 
the Constabulary, and it was to the 
effect that these pensioners would be 
very glad to join by force of arms in 
putting down the Constabulary—he be- 
lieved the words were—in revolt. Now, 
he did not believe for a single moment 
that the telegram came from the pen- 
sioners of the Constabulary. He be- 
lieved it was sent from some mischievous 
person for the purpose of stirring up ill- 
feeling between the pensioners and the 
Constabulary, and inciting the Consta- 
bulary against the Government by con- 
veying the impression that the Chief 
Secretary was in connection with the 
pensioners for the purpose of acting in 
a hostile manner against the Constabu- 
lary themselves. That was one speci- 
men of the telegrams he had received. 
He got a telegram this morning pur- 
porting to come from the Royal Irish 
Constabulary in the county and city of 
Cork. He did not believe that it was in 
any sense a representative telegram. 
The message was— 


“Your speech to Parliament on Saturday has 
driven the Force to desperation by falsely 
representing its feeling by saying we were 
satisfied with the Government proposals. Most 
intense dissatisfaction prevails, and your closing 
words as to the qualifications for full pensions 
stings the men almost to distraction.” 


He knew not by whom this telegram was 
sent; but it was obviously sent by some 
clever person who desired to stir up dis- 
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satisfaction amongst the Constabulary at 
a time when they werein an excited state. 
He never said anything to the effect that 
the Constabulary were satisfied with the 
Government proposals; but he knew, on 
good authority, that one cause of the 
dissatisfaction of the police was that one 
of the Government proposals—that which 
gave £180,000—had not yet passed 
through the Committee of the House of 
Commons. As to the qualifications for 
ensions, he never said one word, good, 
bad, or indifferent. The Government 
proposed to give these boons to men and 
officers long before the recent évents 
occurred. They proposed to give them 
still; and he earnestly hoped that the 
House and the Committee would enable 
them, as soon as possible, to carry those 
proposals into practice. The Govern- 
ment was not unwilling to consider the 
complaints of the men; full inquiry 
would be made into the complaints; 
but the Government would not entertain 
any representations as long as the pre- 
sent attitude on the part of any consi- 
derable part of the Constabulary existed. 
That attitude was opposed to discipline, 
and discreditable to the Force, and if 
the Government took any other line they 
would not be worthy to be called a Go- 
vernment. Full inquiry would be made 
into the condition of the Constabulary ; 
but this movement, which was passing 
over a larger or smaller part of the 
country—this movement, which he be- 
lieved to be very much exaggerated— 
must stop before that inquiry began. 
He felt the extreme difficulty that any- 
one was under who spoke upon such a 
matter of detail as this at a distance 
from the spot. He longed to be back 
in Ireland and to take his share in deal- 
ing with this movement in the manner 
in which he thought such movements 
should be dealt with—with thorough 
firmness, and, at the same time, with 
conciliation. He was, however, detained 
here until these measures, which the 
Government had so long promised, both 
to the men and officers, were passed. 
He intreated hon. Gentlemen to bring 
the Committee to a speedy conclusion. 
Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY said, he 
was glad to hear the ‘right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary hold out the 
hope that the demands of the men in 
this case would be considered. He could 
not blame the right hon. Gentleman for 
requiring that the grievancescomplained 
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of should be put forward in the regular 
way through the officers of the Force; 
but, knowing the state of the Constabu- 
lary in Limerick, and the kind of work 
they had been doing for some time, he 
was bound to ask the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to take into consideration what 
the men had passed through. He had 
received a letter, only to-day, from the 
Mayor of Limerick, as loyal a man as 
any Government official who was em- 
ployed in the town. His Worship said 
he did not wonder at the agitation, be- 
cause all classes, civil and military, were 
disgusted by what had been going on 
there, and the sooner a change, and a 
radical change, in the present adminis- 
tration of the city took place the better 
it would be for all classes. He (Mr. 
O’Shaughnessy) had known the men of 
the Constabulary in Limerick for a good 
many years; he had known them 
thoroughly loyal, thoroughly active, 
and, above all, thoroughly patient in 
the discharge of very disagreeable 
duties. The other day the men were 
really provoked by language used by a 
gentleman who had no official position 
entitling him to hold such language. 
This gentleman—Mr. Clifford Lloyd— 
told the men he had been bearing the 
brunt of the discontent in the city for 
months, and if they were soldiers they 
would be liable to be shot. The men 
very properly told him they were not 
soldiers, and they reminded him what 
their agreement with the Government 
was. They assured Mr. Clifford Lloyd 
that they meant to carry out their agree- 
ment ; they meant to protect the peace 
of the ;city, no matter what happened, 
and they had acted with perfect good 
faith. Great allowance was to be made 
for these men in Limerick and else- 
where. The testimony, not merely of 
persons in Limerick who shared his 
views, but of many Conservatives he 
had spoken to, was that these men had 
been overworked, and that their patience 
had been taxed in many ways. They 
had been put not only to hard work, but 
to needless and useless work, for what 
purpose it was difficult to say. They 
had been doing not merely ordinary 
police duty, but military duty, besides 
aiding the process of the civil law under 
circumstances which had hitherto been 
unusual, and they had been called upon 
to discharge military guard duties, which 
were very unsatisfactory. A great deal 
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had been said about their disloyalty. He 
rejoiced that the Inspector General with- 
drew the word ‘‘disloyal.”” The men 
did not deserve the charge of disloyalty ; 
if they were disloyal they would not have 
waited until there was peace in the 
country. They had waited until dis- 
turbance had passed, until their de- 
mands could do no harm; and it was 
only now, when just laws had been 
passed and the prospects of the country 
were brighter, that they were making 
their voice heard. He trusted that what 
had occurred would be forgotten; that 
they would be allowed an opportunity 
of presenting their claims in a regular 
way through their officers, and that 
those claims would receive the just con- 
sideration which their conduct in the 
past deserved, and which the right 
on. Gentleman had promised. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR said, that 
every hon. Member would agree that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 
cretary should be allowed to go to Ire- 
land and take up his duties there. Their 
desire to precipitate the action of the 
right hon. Gentleman in that direction, 
however, did not preclude them from 
the duty of stating their opinions as to 
the measure now before the House. He 
(Mr. O’Connor) was surprised to hear 
the statement coming from the Chief 
Secretary—that these telegrams were, 
as a rule, sent by one man. Some of 
them were long—one which had been 
received by the hon. Member for Sligo 
(Mr. Sexton) must have fcost 2s. 3d. 
Several telegrams were received from 
the same place as the one to which he 
referred by Members of Parliament, 
and he must be a very strange man in- 
deed who thought that the police who 
were complaining—and justly complain- 
ing—of their small salaries, had so 
much money that one single member of 
the Force could send a telegram like this 
to dozens of Members of Parliament. 
The telegrams might have been de- 
spatched by one man; but their num- 
bers showed that there must have been 
a purse made up to defray the cost. He 
thought the speech of the Chief Secre- 
tary threw a deal of light upon what 
had happened in the district to which 
reference had been made. The hon. 
Member for Sligo had asked several 
very plain and distinct categorical ques- 
tions as to the transactions of the men 
in the city of Limerick, and their parade 


Mr. O Shaughnessy 
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under Mr, Clifford Lloyd. He had 
asked whether Mr. Clifford Lloyd had 
not told the men that if they were sol- 
diers they would have been shot; and, 
if so, whether discontent was not likely 
to be increased by that ? They had here 
the Member for the City of Limerick 
(Mr.-O’Shaughnessy), whose obedience 
to the Government could not be ques- 
tioned yet, and they saw him rising up 
and telling the Government distinctly 
that the cause of all this disturbance 
and discontent amongst the police of 
Limerick had been the novel and strange 
duties which had heen cast on them. 
The men had been asked, as the hon. 
Member had said, to perform military 
as well as police duties. The hon. Mem- 
ber, out of excess of delicacy, had not 
carried his thought out to its full extent, 
and said that the men were discontented 
because their officers were removed from 
them, because their duties were enlarged, 
and, in other words, because Mr. Clif- 
ford Lloyd was amongst them. A move- 
ment like this must be met by a mingled 
spirit of firmness and conciliation, the 
right hon. Gentleman said. He (Mr. 
O’Connor) agreed with that; but how 
could they meet these men in a spirit of 
conciliation when they kept over them a 
man who had been the chief engenderer 
of the spirit of discontent that had arisen? 
The first thing they should do to make 
the police in Ireland contented was to 
send Mr. Clifford Lloyd back to Belfast, 
the place he had come from, or, when 
the Bill passed, give him the facility of 
taking advantage of the increased pen- 
sions. The Chief Secretary did not 
understand the position of the Irish 
Members with regard to this Bill. They 
were told these men were going to get 
£180,000. They knew that the annual 
sum in the shape of allowances was 
£17,000, and they were now told that 
an additional £180,000 was to be given 
in the form of a gratuity. What, how- 
ever, the men asked for was something 
like a permanent increase to their sala- 
ries. When they were putting this case 
before the House last Saturday—and no 
one could say they had put it at exhaus- 
tive length or with any want of mode- 
ration—one of the main objections they 
raised against the Bill was that the men 
would see that the 13,000 privates were 
neglected, and the 300 officers were 
pampered and petted. That was a state- 
ment that one could make with nothing 
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but a mere ordinary inference to go 
upon ; but since that statement had been 
made he had had a Memorial sent to him 
by a body of these police, and he saw by 
that that those at had joined the 
Force since the Ist of August, 1866, 
were placed in a most unfair position as 
to pensions. Several matters of com- 
plaint were urged in the Memorial, and 
they asked for an additional 1s. a-day 
as remuneration for their services. 
Having stated their grievances, the Me- 
morialists went on to say that a distinc- 
tion was drawn between the officers and 
the men—that the pay and pensions of 
the officers were to be increased without 
at all taking into account the claims of 
the men who were the main workers, 
and whose duties were the more onerous. 
The men took the same view that the 
Irish Members took last Saturday, and 
contrasted the neglect of their interests 
with the tender care bestowed on the 
officers. He (Mr. O’Connor) must say 
that the Irish Executive appeared to him 
to be blundering in a most infatuate 
manner. On a famous occasion a 
Leader of the Opposition—he forgot 
whom—said to the Government—‘‘ Take 
back your Bill!” Well, he (Mr. 
0’Connor) ventured most respectfully to 
offer the same advice to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land. He would say to him—‘‘ Take 
back your Bill!” [Mr. O’Snea dis- 
sented.| He saw that the hon. Member 
for the County of Clare (Mr. O’Shea), 
who had been a gallant officer himself 
and might be allowed to have some sym- 
pathy with the Constabulary officers, 
objected to that suggestion ; but it cer- 
tainly seemed to him that it would be 
better for the tranquillity of Ireland and 
of the Force that they should postpone 
the measure. They certainly would lose 
nothing by delay, although they were 
likely to risk a great deal by dealing 
with this matter in a piecemeal fashion. 
Mr. CALLAN said, that on Friday 
last, when he asked the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary a Question 
as to the accuracy of the reports which 
were circulated in the newspapers with 
regard to the discontent existing amongst 
the Constabulary, the right hon. Gentle- 
man characterized those reports as extra- 
ordinary exaggerations. That was the 
right hon. Gentleman's first statement ; 
and it now turned out that it was made 
on the authority of the Constabulary offi- 
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cers, and of others outside the Police 
Force. Was the right hon. Gentleman 
still of that opinion? Were the state- 
ments which appeared in the papers 
owing to the work of agitators, or to 
the legitimate grievances of men who 
had found where the shoe pinched? 
The right hon. Gentleman had gone on 
to say that nothing had occurred but 
what was consistent with the good order 
of this most loyal Force—as he (Mr. 
Callan) quite believed it to be. On 
Saturday, the right hon. Gentleman had 
quoted a paragraph from a letter written, 
he presumed, on the previous day by the 
Inspector General of Constabulary, in 
which the Inspector General said— 

‘“*T do not believe there is any improper feel- 
ing existing in their ranks, although they, no 
doubt, feel disappointed at the non-receipt of 
their share of the £180,000, which they have 
long expected.” 

That seemed to be the only matter— 
that £180,000—which had the right 
hon. Gentleman’s attention. Had not 
the columns of Zhe Freeman’s Journal con- 
tained details as to the grievances of 
the men? No doubt; but, as the Go- 
vernment did not give its advertisements 
to that paper, they, of course, did not 
condescend to read it. The officers gave 
a very different account of what was 
taking place to that rendered by the 
men. The Report from the officers was 
received from the right hon. Gentleman 
on Saturday. The authorities were fond 
of letter-writing. A document, marked 
‘‘ Private and confidential,’? had been 
circulated by the Inspector General of 
Police. He (Mr. Callan) had obtained a 
copy of it. It was in these words— 
‘« Royal Lrish Constabulary Office” 

Mr. TREVELYAN : Did I not under- 
stand the hon. Member to say it was 
marked ‘‘ Private and confidential ?”’ 

Mr. CALLAN said, it was one of those 
documents marked “ Private and confi- 
dential;”” but it would appear in to- 
morrow’s newspapers, for he had sent a 
copy of it to Ireland for the information 
of the Constabulary. But, before he 
read the document in question, he would 
give the Committee some idea of what 
led up to it. He had always understood 
that the Royal Irish Constabulary was 
not a military body. It had often been 
denied in that House; and it was clear 
that it was not, for, like the letter- 
carriers, the constables could leave on 
giving a certain notice—he believed a 
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month’s notice. The following was some 
part of the text of the document which 
had caused so much commotion in offi- 
cial circles. It was addressed, ‘‘ To the 
Right Hon. G. O. Trevelyan, Chief Se- 


cretary of Ireland,” and commenced— 


«‘The Memorial of the Royal Irish Constabu- 
lary of the City and County of Cork. Your 
Memorialists beg to submit the following state- 
ment of grievances for your consideration, and 
what steps may be taken for the redress of the 
same.” 


And it went on to say— 


“That the members of the Force who have 
joined since the 1st of August, 1866, are placed 
on a lower scale of pension than men who 
joined previous to that date. A sub-constable 
who is now in receipt of £62 a year, having 
joined since 1866, will, after 30 years’ service, 
be only entitled to a pension of about £36, 
whereas, had he joined previous to that, he 
would, on retiring, be entitled to full pay.” 


At the end of the second paragraph the 
Memorial said— 


“ That the sum of at least 1s. per day added 
to the pay of each member of the Force would 
be but a slight recognition of the wants of the 
men.” 


Tt was further complained — 


‘That the married men of the Force are not 
allowed any extra pay.”’ 


And that— 


“There is a hardship on those men who may 
be stationed where there is no accommodation 
or additional bedding. Additional outlay is thus 
incurred.”’ 


Another paragraph set forth— 
“That a distinction is now being drawn 
between the men and officers, although the pay 


and pension of the entire Force was, since its 
embodiment, regulated by the same Statutes.” 


The Memorial concluded with the 
words— 

“ That the Force have always performed their 
duties with zeal and loyalty second tod no ser- 
vants of Her Majesty, and the slight recognition 
of their services now sought for ought not to be 
refused. Your Memorialists therefore pra 
that the foregoing grievances may be redressed, 
as in case of their being allowed to longer con- 
tinue the members of the Force of the county 
and city of Cork will find it impossible to per- 
form their duties in the efficient manner they 
have hitherto done.” 


The Memorial was, throughout, couched 
in the most respectful terms; but the 
House would see it in the papers before 
long. There were two outrages com- 
mitted on the men—one of them on 
Saturday. He (Mr. Callan) had re- 
ceived a telegram from Cork, requesting 
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him to ask the Question of which he 
had given Notice to-day. The telegram 
was as follows :— 


Constabulary Bill. 


“R. I. C., Cork City. 
‘*Head Constable Cantillon seized our Me. 
morial to-day, placed Constable Murphy under 
arrest, charged with illegal documents in pos- 
session, though it was but our Memorial. Please 
question in House. Sincere thanks.” 


On Saturday afternoon Policeman Mur- 
phy was arrested for being in possession 
of the Memorial—for having followed 
the very course of conduct that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary 
had recommended. The policeman, it 
seemed, had gone to a brother constable, 
and had asked him to sign this docu- 
ment, and for so doing he was seized 
and imprisoned. Was Head Constable 
Cantillon to be blamed? Because while 
Constable Murphy was under arrest and 
the Memorial was seized, in the mail 
train that was then coming down there 
was this letter from Inspector General 
Bruce, dated August 4— 


“ Royal Irish Constabulary Office, 
‘* Dublin Castle, 4th Aug., 1882. 

“T have this day learned with sincere pain 
and regret that grave discredit has been thrown 
upon the character and discipline of this Force, 
by a Circular, purporting to emanate from the 
Police of the City of Limerick setting forth 
certain claims’’ 


—‘‘ purporting ” to come from the police 
and ‘setting forth certain claims ;” a 
palpable misrepresentation of the Me- 
morial he (Mr. Callan) had quoted 
from— 


“ As to pay, &c., and addressed to their com- 
rades in other parts of the country with the 
evident intention of obtaining a combination in 
support of those claims. I further learn with 
regret that the Circular has met with re- 
sponses purporting to come from the police in 
several of the places to which it is addressed. I 
cannot too strongly reprobate such a course. I 
am unwilling to believe that it has been joined 
in or encouraged by any large number or by 
the older and more experienced members of the 
Force ; but that they should have permitted it 
on the part of themselves, if such is the case, is 
a serious disgrace. I would have, on the con- 
trary, expected that the recent large efforts 
made by the Government, by a liberal increase 
to the ordinary allowances and by an application 
to Parliament for £180,000 for distribution to 
recoup the men for extra expenses incurred 
during the late troubled times, would have 
inspired the Force with sufficient confidence in 
the Government and in the Inspector General 
to lead them to refrain from any course other 
than the legitimate and disciplined one for 
preferring claims laid down by Article 340 of 
the Code,” 
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‘“‘The Code!” Where was that Code ? 
The Irish Members had often asked for 
it, but had never been allowed to see it. 
Was there anything discreditable or 
disgraceful in it? If not, why refuse to 


let them see it? Why refuse to place it | 


on the Table of the House? The docu- 
ment went on to say— 


“T have never before received any represen- 
tation that the pay of the men was generally 
inadequate to the supply of necessaries ; but I 
may state that some other of the matters re- 
ferred to in the Circular have for some time 
past engaged my attention, but that I now 
feel that the undisciplined action referred to, 
especially if persevered in, must cause such a 
change of feeling as will certainly tend to 
retard rather than to advance all efforts made 
to improve the condition of the Force. 

(Signed) ““R. Bruce, 
“Inspector General.” 


He (Mr. Callan) had received a large 
number of private telegrams and letters 
—to the extent of about a dozen at a 
time; but one which he had received 
that night showed that it had been 
tampered with, and this was the one 
containing this Memorial to which he 
had referred. As to the conduct of Mr. 
Clifford Lloyd, he would read what had 
appeared in a Limerick Conservative 
newspaper— 


‘Tn accordance with the Statute one month’s 
notice is required from members of the Con- 
stabulary Force before they can leave, and the 
men on strike are determined to comply strictly 
with the law, so that no imputation of disloyalty 
can be alleged against thom. Mr. Clifford Lloyd, 
8.R.M., inspected the men this morning at 
William Street Barracks, and on parade ad- 
dressed the men on the subject of their agitation. 
He said that, ‘if you were soldiers, you would 
be shot for your misconduct.’ On hearing this 
expression of opinion, a fierce shout of ‘We 
are not soldiers,’ went up from the men; and 
an intimation was subsequently conveyed to 
the Sub-Inspector (Mr. Wilton) that if Mr. 
Lloyd again inspected the men (he intimated 
that he would do so), they would, in consequence 
of his language, refuse to parade before him. 
It is stated that this information was at once 
conveyed to Mr. Lloyd, who did not make the 
second visit, but Colonel Bruce, the Inspector 
General of Royal Irish Constabulary, arrived 
in the city to-day, at 1 o’clock, and, at 2 o’clock 
this afternoon, inspected the men of William 
Street. After the inspection he addressed them, 
and said that he was ashamed of the conduct 
of the men; that the Government had altered 
the opinion which they previously had of the 
loyalty of the Force, and that the people of the 
ny had lost their respect for them as a 
10 Ag 


He (Mr. Callan) would ask the Chief 
Secretary—and before he sat down he 
would move the adjournment of the 
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debate in order to enable the right hon. 
Gentleman to answer—whether Colonel 
Bruce was authorized by him to state 
that, in consequence of their conduct, 
the Government had altered the opinion 
which they previously had of the loyalty 
of the Force? That statement was made 
in Limerick on Saturday, at about the 
time the right hon. Gentleman was 
reiterating what he had said on the 
previous day as to the loyalty of the 
Royal Irish Constabulary. The report 
went on to say— 


“ At hearing this language a perfect murmur 
of disapprobation passed through the ranks, and 
the perfect discipline of the men only prevented 
them from expressing their denial of the in- 
sinuation of disloyalty. The effect of this 
language has had a fearful effect on the morale 
of the men, and has provoked them very much 
indeed. We have it on good authority that if 
a kindly spirit were evinced towards them that 
the result would have been quite different. If 
the men carry out their intentions to resign, the 
condition of the peace of the country, which at 
present, need we say, is not in a very desirable 
state, will be most precarious.” 


In another article it was said— 


“In spite of the solemn assurances of Mr, 
Trevelyan in the House of Commons last night 
—assurances made, it is true, in the usual flip- 
pant style which characterizes all the utterances 
of the present Ministry—the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary question is assuming a most formid- 
able aspect. On this evening week we published 
the initiative announcement with reference to 
the threatened resignation of the men stationed 
in the William Street Barracks. From that to 
the present the federation has rapidly spread, 
until it now forms a complete network extend- 
ing all over the country, no one Constabulary 
station being excluded from the combination. 
That the Irish Chief Secretary, ‘glad to have 
the opportunity of mentioning the subject,’ as 
he smilingly stated, should pronounce that the 
matter, which from a local and, it must be 
allowed, a more accurate standpoint, we must 
emphatically affirm to be the most serious event 
which has taken place in this country for a 
series of years, was grossly exaggerated by the 
newspapers, was an inaccurate, no less than a 
monstrous assertion.” 


He (Mr. Callan) had here a telegram 
sent from the Macroom Office by ‘‘ The 
Royal Irish Constabulary at West Cork,” 
in these words— 

‘*You are requested earnestly to question 
Clifford Lloyd’s authority to interfere with our 
financial matters, and, in doing so, charge them 
with mutiny and disloyalty, thereby outraging 
their feelings.” 

Was Mr. Clifford Lloyd authorized to 
make that charge, or was it a cha- 
racteristic piece of presumption on his 
part? He had received a telegram from 
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Belfast at 10 o’clock to-night; and in 
reading it he would ask, were the Go- 
vernment going to drive these men to 
extremities? The telegram said— 


“R. I. C. — Belfast, — Meeting of Belfast 
police, convened for this evening, prohibited by 
authorities. Three hundred men assembled in 
Town Hall. Town Inspector at length per- 
mitted conference in Barracks. Memorial 
setting forth grievances read to men, who 
marched from Town Hall to Queen Street Bar- 
rack. Great difficultiesin our way. Free ex- 
pression of our opinion suppressed.” 


Was that the manner in which the men 
were to be quieted? A policeman who 
had lived some time in the county he 
(Mr. Callan) represented, a well edu- 
cated man, had written to him to thank 
him for what he had done in the cause 
of the Constabulary, and, at the same 
time, to give him a few tips. This con- 
stable had informed him that the men 
were discontented and disappointed at 
the insult offered to them in the enor- 
mous increase of pay proposed to be 
given to the County and Sub-Inspectors, 
whilst the men were left in the lurch— 
to County and Sub-Inspectors, many 
of whom had been seen smoking cigars 
and drinking brandy at prohibited 
hours, when the men were out in the 
cold doing extra duty without extra 
pay. Here was another letter he had 
received — 
“ Clonmel, August 5, 1882. 

“ Dear Sir,—If you would ask on whose re. 
commendation Mr. Colomb, A.J.G., was pro- 
moted over the heads of all the 1st class County 
Inspectors of the Royal Irish Constabulary, 
you would let a little light into the present 
discontent. Lord Kenmare was an old friend 
of Mr. Colomb, and when the Duke of Con- 
naught was at Killarney, he sent to Mayo for 
Mr. Colomb, and made him the Duke’s fisher- 
man for the time being ; hence his rapid advance 
ment. Such is the manner of doing business 
at the Castle, Dublin.—Yours, faithfully, D. 
IRELAND.” 


This was the first Bill introduced into 
the House dealing with the Constabulary 
in sections, and not as a whole. For- 
merly, when any Bill was introduced in 
reference to any body of men, it dealt 
with the body altogether; but here was 
a Bill brought in to increase and mark 
still more the difference between the 
men and the officers of the Constabulary, 
giving £!80,000 to the men for the past, 
and 25s. increase yearly for the future. 
The men must have some increase, 
though probably not as much as they 
asked for, and for the 13,000 men some- 
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thing like £234,000 a-year would be in- 
volved. Instead of 258. a-year, the in- 
crease ought to be something like £25 
a-year if the Force was to be main- 
tained. It had been said by some 
Liberals and Radicals below the Gang- 
way that they would send Scotchmen 
and Englishmen to Ireland. But the 
Chief Secretary had received a legacy of 
discontent and hatred, and he (Mr. 
Callan) must say that he had great hopes, 
after six months’ experience of the 
Chief Secretary, that the right hon. 
Gentleman, if he was not deluded by the 
Castle officials, would make his Office 
much more respectable, and would 
create a much kinder feeling than at 
present existed. He would ask the 
Chief Secretary to look matters plainly 
in the face. If this Police Force was un- 
disciplined, let it be borne in mind that 
during the last five years no attention 
had been paid to its demands. There 
had been discontent growing in Ireland 
for the last 12 months among the Police ; 
and yet the officials at Dublin Castle had 
had the temerity, for it was nothing but 
that, to write to the Chief Secretary to 
state that this discontent was merely an 
ebullition which had been much exagge- 
rated. That was the advice the Chief 
Secretary received from the Inspector 
General ; but he would urge the right 
hon. Gentleman to exercise his own good 
feeling in the matter, to see what these 
men had suffered in the last three years, 
to see how laborious had been their 
duties without any extra pay, and with- 
out any hope for the future, to examine 
into these matters and, despite some 
possible imprudences on the part of the 
men, take their case at once into con- 
sideration. Such a course would do far 
more to allay the discontent than any 
threats or private Circulars; and he 
hoped Mr. Clifford Lloyd would be rele- 
gated to some other position, and that it 
would be stated in the House that Mr. 
Clifford Lloyd had exceeded his duty. It 
was the universal belief in Limerick 
that Mr. Clifford Lloyd had irritated 
these men in order to make a great man 
of himself, and show how necessary it 
was to have him to quell the discontent, 
and that if he was dispensed with, the 
country would go to the dogs. He 
would move the adjournment of the 
debate to enable the Chief Secretary to 
throw out some hope to the Irish Police 
that he would judge their case by him- 
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self, and not by Mr. Clifford Lloyd, or 
the blundering Inspector General. 

Mr. HEALY seconded the Motion, 
and expressed surprise that in debates 
like this, when Mr. Clifford Lloyd was 
under discussion, the Government was 
not more often favoured with the assist- 
ance of the late Chief Secretary (Mr. W. 
E. Forster), who was responsible for ap- 
pointing that gentleman. Whenever 
the Government was criticized with 
reference to its present difficulties, 
which -were mainly owing to the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Brad- 
ford, that right hon. Gentleman gave 
the House the benefit of his absence. 
The complaints which had been made 
against Mr. Clifford Lloyd in the last 
12 months had terminated in this semi- 
revolt. The character of Mr. Clifford 
Lloyd had been impressed upon the 
Government years ago, and it was in- 
structive now to find that the contention 
that he was a stirrer-up and a firebrand 
was proved to be correct, and that the 
statement that he was the preserver of 
the peace was incorrect. Mr. Clifford 
Lloyd was for some years a magistrate 
in the North of Ireland; then he was 
sent to Kilmallock, in the county of 
Limerick, and in that place there were 
more murders than in any other. Then 
he was sent to Limerick, and in a week 
there were riots in that city, and at this 
moment it was the only important city 
in which the Government had had to 
issue a proclamation under the ‘ Cur- 
few ’’ Clause of the Coercion Act. The 
inhabitants were liable to arrest for 
being out after dark, and this was all 
owing to Mr. Clifford Lloyd. He (Mr. 
Healy) had recently received a letter 
from one of the unfortunate policemen 
in that district, who was serving under 
Mr. Clifford Lloyd, and he found there 
were 14 persons protecting Mr. Clifford 
Lloyd. hat was he doing? He was 
very fond of smoking, and he kept one 
policeman occupied in rolling cigarettes 
for him, and if the unfortunate man re- 
laxed in the duty of rolling cigarettes he 
was threatened with summary punish- 
ment by Mr. Clifford Lloyd. What was 
the history of Mr. Clifford Lloyd? He 
would like to give the House a short 
biographical sketch of Mr. Clifford Lloyd 
supplied by Dublin Castle. It was an 
extraordinary thing that in Dublin 
Castle they never kept anything to 
themselves, and he found that Mr. Clif- 
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ford Lloyd obtained an appointment at 
Belfast by paying £300, and that cireum- 
stance could not be denied except by a 
falsehood. That amount was paid in 
half-yearly instalments. Mr. Clifford 
Lloyd was detested in his regiment by 
his brother officers and the men so much 
that, when his regiment was to be in- 
spected, the men determined to break 
up the step in order to give the Inspec- 
tor General the idea that the regiment 
was inefficient. He was formerly a 
cadet at Sandhurst, and after being ex- 
pelled from Sandhurst for disgraceful 
conduct, he got employment in Burmah, 
through the influence of his father. On 
one occasion, last year, Mr. Clifford 
Lloyd hired a special train, and dashed 
from Dundalk to Drogheda with 30 or 
40 police, and the men were in such a 
hurry to disperse a meeting that was 
being held that they left their mess- 
blankets in the mud, and charged at the 
double. He (Mr. Healy) was at that 
time addressing the meeting, and Mr. 
Clifford Lloyd gave orders for the dis- 
persal of the meeting. It was an un- 
pleasant thing to address a meeting with 
the muzzles of guns at one’s head, and 
so orders were given to disperse the 
meeting; but Mr. Olifford Lloyd said 
if the people did not clear out he would 
order the men to fire upon them. That 
occurrence had been proved; but the 
late Chief Secretary refused to inquire 
into it. After he went to Limerick the 
murders increased, and now, owing to 
cigarette rolling and other amusements, 
this revolt had broken out. Mr. Clifford 
Lloyd had told the men that if they were 
soldiers they would have been shot. No 
doubt if he had charge of them they 
would have been shot. What was 
loyalty? Nobody was loyal to an ab- 
straction; but these men had to be loyal 
for 1s. 6d. a-day, and they were loyal or 
disloyal according to the scale of their 
wages. He remembered the late Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster (Mr. 
John Bright) sneering at the British 
Army, and saying he could buy as much 
valour as was wished at 10s. a-day. He 
(Mr. Healy) could buy as much loyalty 
as was wished at 1s. 6d. a-day ; but in 
Limerick, in consequence of various 
circumstances, loyalty had gone up, and, 
while the men were loyal at ls. 6d. 
a-day, they considered the market price 
should be higher now, and had refused 
to serve Her Majesty without a corre- 
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sponding increase in their pay. He could 
not understand a man saying he was 
loyal to an abstraction like the Crown; 
and, therefore, he maintained that, with 
regard to the loyalty of these men, they 
did protest too much. As to these men 
being treated better, they would be 
treated just as it suited the Chief Secre- 
tary. If it suited the Government to 
give them £100 a-year more they would 
get it; if not, they would not get it. 
These men would get just what the exi- 
gencies of the Government required, and 
nothing less or more. He did not think 
that they would resign, as was suggested ; 
but that they would simply bluster. He 
would give the Chief Secretary a hint. 
Many of these men were on the way to 
pensions, having served five, 10, or 15 
years. The greatest disposition to strike 
would be amongst the men who joined 
the Force yesterday or the day before ; 
and the least disposed to strike would be 
those who were on the way to pensions. 
That was common sense, and the Chief Se- 
cretary would do well to divide the men 
into two classes—the men who had half 
served their time, because they would 
serve the remainder; and the men who 
had not served a sufficient time to estab- 
lish a sinking fund. The latter would 
probably get some employment not so 
discreditable, and they might, perhaps, 
go to America. The Chief Secretary and 
the Home Secretary had laid great stress 
on the ‘ Boycotting ” Clause of the 
Coercion Act, which dealt with men 
leaving their employment. Here were 
the Constabulary threatening to throw 
the Queen’s Government into confusion, 
and what was the Government going to 
do with regard to their case? A man 
leaving his employment might be sent 
to prison; but the Irish Constabulary 
could act in that way, and send out 
threatening Circulars, and the Govern- 
ment did not dare to touch them. That 
showed that Ireland was governed by 
expediency. The Chief Secretary had 
been at great pains to quote anonymous 
telegrams. That was quite right, for if 
the men sent their names they would be 
discharged individually. What did this 
measure, which was introduced with a 
view to increase the pay of the officers, 
do? For the sake of 300 officers the 
House was to be put to an enormous 
amount of trouble ; and, after all, what 
was to be done? Three hundred officers 
got £30 per annum each. They were 


Mr, Healy 
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the cream of the Service; but the skim 
of the Service got 25s. a man. This was 
said to be extraordinarily excellent treat- 
ment, and was put forward by Mr. 
Bruce, the head officer, to induce the 
men to keep quiet. He would remind 
the Government that upon this Consta- 
bulary Force their hold on Ireland de- 
pended. The police knew that that was 
the case, and they would drive their 
bargain accordingly; and the measure 
of their demand would be the measure 
of their usefulness to the Government, 
and the measure of their success would 
be the exigencies of the Government. If 
the English, having used these men in 
disgraceful acts, could now turn them 
off, they would throw them away like 
sucked oranges, and the men knew it. 
If the English Government thought they 
could not govern Ireland without these 
men they would keep them in their 
service, and these were the men by 
whom the country would be governed. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Callan.) 


Mr. T. A. DICKSON said, he wished 
to express his sympathy with the Police 
Force in Ireland in their natural anxiety 
to have their grievances inquired into 
and redressed. Having come into con- 
tact with the police for many years as a 
magistrate, he felt bound to bear testi- 
mony to the way in which they had 
discharged their duties. No body of 
men in the employment of the Govern- 
ment or Her Majesty could discharge 
their duties with more zeal and ability, 
even under very tempting circumstances. 
The Chief Secretary had said the men 
could make their grievances known 
through officers. He could agree with 
that; but what encouragement did the 
men in Cork get, when, in the presence 
of their officers, they stated their griev- 
ances, and were told by Mr. Clifford 
Lloyd that if they were soldiers they 
would be shot, and by the Inspector Ge- 
neral that they were disloyal men ? In his 
opinion, Mr. Clifford Lloyd and Colonel 
Bruce had had a splendid opportunity 
of throwing oil on the troubled waters ; 
but, by their recent action, they had 
done more to spread discontent among 
the Police Force in Irelandthan anything 
that had occurred since this agitation 
commenced. Reference had been made 
to this £180,000. What had been the 
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cause of the delay in the distribution of 
that amount? Why had it beenso long 
kept from the Force? That was one of 
the grievances under which the men said 
they laboured. It had been stated in 
that House that the men were in revolt; 
but he did not believe anything of the 
kind. He believed the men were only 
anxious, and were afraid of this oppor- 
tunity passing away without their griev- 
ances being inquired into. He remem- 
bered going both to the Castle at Dublin 
and to the Irish Office in London to state 
some of the grievances under which they 
were labouring. One of these had rela- 
tion to the fines of, say, £1 or £2 im- 
posed on the members of the Force in 
the earlier years of their service. Not 
only were they fined for drunkenness 
and other faults at the time, but at the 
end of their service a certain sum of 
money was taken off their retiring allow- 
ances. He did not believe in any ex- 
pedient to redress the grievance under 
which they suffered, and which he had 
from the men themselves, that did not 
go to the root of this matter. The Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant had 
made what he regarded, and what he 
believed would be regarded by the men 
of the Constabulary, as a satisfactory 
statement, in saying that when he re- 
turned to Ireland the grievance of the 
police should be at once inquired into. 
He certainly did not think the Govern- 
ment could state anything further than 
that. The Government were not in a 
position to say that they would concede 
the demands of the police to-day or to- 
morrow, because time was obviously ne- 
cessary for inquiring into the subject, 
and the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary had stated that the condition 
of the Police Force should be fully in- 
quired into. He believed that announce- 
ment, when it was known in Ireland, 
would be, and ought to be, satisfactory 
to the Constabulary. When the right 
hon. Gentleman went to Dublin Castle 
he strongly advised him to confer with 
Lord Spencer as to the withdrawal of 
Mr. Clifford Lloyd, and to recommend 
his being sent from the South into the 
North of Ireland. As he had before re- 
marked, Mr. Clifford Lloyd might inspire 
terror of the law, but not respect for it, 
in the minds of the Irish people ; and he 
held the opinion that the sooner he was 
removed from his present position the 
better it would be for the Police Force. 
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Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT said, 
that, personally, he had some sympathy 
with the police in this matter. No one 
could have watched the Force during the 
last two or three years without feeling 
that an excessive amount of labour had 
been placed on that body, and for the 
state of things which existed he did not 
think it possible too severely to blame 
Her Majesty’s Government. There could 
be no doubt that the condition of dis- 
loyalty and disturbance reigning in Ire- 
land owed its origin to the weakness of 
the present Administration, and it was 
that which had cast this extra work upon 
the Irish Constabulary. He did not 
know whether the hon. Member for 
Wexford (Mr. Healy) wished to be con- 
sidered the champion of the Force ; but, 
if so, he had no doubt that that very 
loyal and praiseworthy Force would 
repudiate the charge that their loyalty 
was to be estimated at 1s. 6d. a-day. 
With regard to Mr. Clifford Lloyd, the 
present occurrences offered the Irish 
Party a very convenient opportunity for 
an attack upon that officer. The news- 
paper reports of Saturday last from 
Limerick entirely failed to bear out the 
charge against Mr. Clifford Lloyd, who, 
it seemed, had addressed the men in a 
very moderate manner. The reports 
certainly did not justify the statement 
of the hon. Member for Wexford ; and, 
moreover, he would point out that some 
80 members of the Constabulary at 
Limerick replied to Mr. Clifford Lloyd 
in a very satisfied and thankful tone. 


| They told him they had no fault to find 


with him ; that they were satisfied with 
his kindly intentions towards the Force, 
and that they wished, as far as possible, 
to follow out his advice. Any exas- 
peration which took place subsequently 
seemed to be due not to the address of 
Mr. Clifford Lloyd, but to the address 
of another officer. The hon. Member 
for Wexford transposed the characters 
of the two addresses. [Mr. Hxeaty: 
No!] He maintained his opinion upon 
that point. The hon. Member for Wex- 
ford had given the character of Colonel 
Bruce’s speech to that of Mr. Clifford 
Lloyd, and did not fairly represent the 
character of Mr. Lloyd’sspeech. Now, 
as far as he had been able to follow 
Mr. Clifford Lloyd’s public career, he 
thought he had proved himself to be a 
most efficient public servant; and, even 
if he had not, he should have been dis- 
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posed to defend him, in view of the 
peer attacks which were constantly 
eing made on him in that House. He 
was in great personal danger. [Mr. 
Heaty: He wears a coat of mail.| He 
(Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett) was quite sure 
if the hon. Member for Wexford was in 
the same position as Mr. Clifford Lloyd 
he would wear 10 coats of mail. Mr. 
Clifford Lloyd was in a portion of Ire- 
land which had always been one of the 
most troubled districts; he was sent 
there to quell disturbance, and the mo- 
ment he arrived at his post Irish Mem- 
bers on that side of the House below 
the Gangway lost no opportunity of at- 
tacking and vilifying his character. He 
trusted the Government would give every 
consideration they were able to afford to 
the grievances of the Irish Gunstabulary. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant had, 
he believed, promised to do so ; but his 
own view was that a considerable extra 
remuneration was due to men who, like 
the Royal Irish Constabulary, had per- 
formed such arduous and dangerous 
labours during the last three years. 

Mr. LEWIS said, he regarded the 
ralyrtgery subject which had caused 

im to place a Notice of Amendment on 
the Paper as typical of the way in 
which the Royal Irish Constabulary had 
been treated for many years past. He 
referred to the inequality of pensions 
granted. Under the Acts of 1847, 1866, 
and 1874, a man who retired on one day 
found himself only entitled to half that 
which a man of the same rank and 
length of service, who retired the day 
after, was entitled to. That, he re- 
peated, was typical of the way in which 
the men, whether active or retired, had 
been treated by past Governments. Now, 
this question was an important one, and 
at half-past 2 in the morning it was not 
reasonable to suppose that justice could 
be done to it. Moreover, there were 
other questions dealt with in the Bill 
that ought to be considered very care- 
fully. Under the circumstances, he 
should support the Motion for the ad- 
journment of the debate. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, the hon. 
Member for Louth (Mr. Callan) had 
moved the adjournment of the debate 
with the specific purpose, as far as he 
understood, of giving him the opportu- 


{COMMONS} 





nity of stating whether or not he was 
responsible for having suggested to Mr. | 


Mr. Ashmead- Bartlett 
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Clifford Lloyd or Colonel Bruce the 
words which they should use in address- 
ing the Constabulary Force at Limerick. 
He (Mr. Trevelyan) always endeavoured 
to follow what, to him, appeared to be 
the usual course of action—that was to 
say, in all matters of Executive action 
which required a knowledge of what 
was passing, and in a state of circum- 
stances liable to daily and hourly change, 
he had always considered it proper to 
leave absolute freedom to the adminis- 
trative officers on the spot. Any other 
course than that, whether with regard 
to civil or military administration, could 
only, in his opinion, result in confusion, 
and possibly danger. He had not sug- 
gested, either to Mr. Clifford Lloyd or to 
Colonel Bruce, words which they should 
use in addressing the Constabulary ; as 
a matter of fact, he was not aware that 
Mr. Clifford Lloyd was going to address 
the men at all. With regard to that 
officer, although, as the hon. Member 
opposite said, he was not responsible 
for his appointment, he should certainly 
not give up his share in the conse- 
quences of that appointment, although 
it would be nothing less than wasting 
the time of the House to enter into an 
elaborate defence of Mr. Clifford Lloyd 
every time he was attacked. But with 
regard to the remarks which had been 
made with regard to him on the present 
occasion, he would suggest that hon. 
Members should reserve their judgment 
until Mr. Lloyd’s explanation was forth- 
coming. He knew what were that offi- 
cer’s feelings with reference to the Force 
in Limerick, because he had a Report 
from him dated the 4th of July, 1882, in 
which, after stating that two threaten- 
ing letters had been received in the dis- 
trict, and that no other outrages were 
reported, went on to say that the officers 
and men had toiled with the most un- 
wavering energy for the last six months, 
and that it was no exaggeration to say 
that— 

“Day after day, and night after night, in all 
weathers, they have patrolled every portion of 
the districts assigned to them; the same spirit 
influences them all; a more noble body of men 
never served their Sovereign.” 


It was needless for him to comment upon 
this; he would, therefore, simply urge 
hon. Members to suspend their judg- 
ment until they were in possession of 
information as to what actually took 
place on Saturday afternoon. He felt 
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some surprise that hon. Members should 
be unwilling that this stage of the Bill 
should be taken on that occasion. There 
had been already three debates upon 
the Bill, and throughout these he had 
noticed nothing that led him to be- 
lieve that hon. Members were seriously 
anxious to alter the Bill in Committee. 

Mr. HEALY: We have had no 
time to put down Amendments. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, no observa- 
tion or criticism upon the Bill had been 
put forward which led him to think there 
was any desire on the part of hon. Mem- 
bers seriously to object; and, under those 
circumstances, he appealed to the House 
to allow the Bill to go through Com- 
mittee. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 6; Noes 
64: Majority 58.— (Div. List, No. 
320.) 


Question again proposed, ‘‘ That Mr. 
Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
had informed the House that great in- 
convenience would result from the Bill 
being delayed; but it seemed to him 
that there would be much more incon- 
venience if it were hurried through the 
House. In the first place, Members 
who were interested in the maintenance 
of the Rules of Committee had not had 
an opportunity even of reading the 
Amendments to the Bill. He was in- 
formed that there were a number of 
Amendments which it was proposed 
to move; and it would, therefore, 
be of advantage that the House 
should be put in possession of those 
Amendments in their entirety. But 
there was another reason for deferring 
the Committee stage of the Bill. The 
measure would be considerably affected 
by the proposals which the Government 
might hereafter have to make in refer- 
ence to the treatment of the Constabu- 
lary Force ; and if they could come to 
some decision as to the way in which 
the claims of the Force were to be met, 
it would certainly be of great advantage 
in further considering the proposals in 
the Bill, because the Government 
might possibly find it desirable to intro- 
duce into a Bill of this kind certain pro- 
visions which at present it did not con- 
tain; whereas if the Bill were hurried 
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through the House before the final 
decision of the Government was arrived 
at, it would not be possible to introduce 
another Bill that Session. For these 
reasons, and because it was now nearly 3 
o’clock in the morning, he begged to 
move the adjournment of the House. 

Mr. BIGGAR begged to second the 
Motion of the hon. Member for Queen’s 
County. It was now 3 o’clock, and no 
one could reasonably ask to proceed in 
Committee with a Bill of this importanco 
at that hour. To do so would be to pre- 
clude all reasonable discussion upon the 
important questions that were raised by 
the Bill. He thought that, out of con- 
sideration for themselves, and particu- 
larly those Members who wished their 
Amendments to be fairly discussed, the 
Motion of his hon. Friend should be 
agreed to. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“‘That this House do now adjourn.”— 
(Mir. Arthur O’ Connor.) 

Mr. TREVELYAN admitted that the 
arguments of hon. Members as to the 
lateness of the hour had a certain weight. 
They were, however, so close upon the 
end of the Session that none of the small 
portion of time at their disposal should 
be wasted ; and, after the ample discus- 
sion which the Bill had undergone on 
previous occasions, he hoped the hon. 
Member for Queen’s County would re- 
cognize the desirability of entering at 
least upon the Committee stage, and, 
when that was reached, the Government 
would be willing to postpone further 
discussion to another day. 


Motion, by leave, wsthdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill considered in Committee; Com- 
mittee report Progress ; to sit again Zo- 
morrow. 


REVENUE, FRIENDLY SOCIETIES, AND 
NATIONAL DEBT BILL.—[Bux 260.] 
(Mr. Courtney, Mr. Herbert Gladstone.) 
COMMITTEE. 

Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1 agreed to. 


PART I. 
Customs AND Excise. 
Clauses 2 to 8, inclusive, agreed to. 
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PART II. 
Stamps. 
Clauses 9 to 12, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 13 (Power to Treasury to grant 
compensation for loss of fees under 44 
& 45 Vict. c. 12, ss. 33 and 34). 

Mr. J. A. CAMPBELL said, this 
clause gave power to the Treasury to 
grant compensation to holders of certain 
offices for the loss of fees under the Bill 
passed last year. There was one expres- 
sion, however—“ had suffered ’’—which 
had caused some doubt as to whether 
the clause might not be interpreted in a 
narrow sense, as if it was not to apply 





to losses which might be suffered in| 4 


future. He moved that the words “or 
will suffer ’’ be introduced. 


Amendment proposed, in page 4, line 
40, after the word ‘suffered,’ to add 
the words “ or will suffer.”—(J/r. J. A. 
Campbell.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. COURTNEY said, he hoped the 
Amendment would not be pressed, as it 
was quite unnecessary. The clause, as 
it stood, would give compensation for 
losses which officers had suffered. The 
losses they might have sustained would 
not be losses that might accrue from 
time past up to the time present, and 
the Amendment was not necessary. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause agreed to. 

Clauses 14 to 17, inclusive, agreed to. 
Clause 18 (Provision for composition 


for stamp duty on certain Canadian 
loans). 

Amendment proposed, in page 7, line 
3, to leave out the words “the like,” 
and insert the words ‘a similar.” —(J/r. 
Courtney.) 


Amendment agreed to. 

Amendment proposed, in page 7, line 
4, to leave out the words “‘ as was,’’ and 
insert the words “‘ to that.”’—( Jr. Court- 
ney.) 

Amendment agreed to. 

Amendment proposed, in page 7, line 
10, to leave out ‘“ eighty-three,” and 
insert “‘ eighty-six.” —(M/r. Courtney.) 
Amendment agreed to. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


{COMMONS} 
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PART ITI. 
Nationat Dresr AND MISCELLANEOUS. 


Clause 19 (Adjustment of account as 
regards accumulations of fractions of a 
penny on the dividends of the National 
Debt). 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, he 
was sure his hon. Friend would admit 
the justice of this money going to the 
National Debt Commissioners, and not 
being swept into the Exchequer. Frac- 
tions of a penny had never been paid 
over to the Exchequer. They now 
amounted to £120,000, and it was now 
proposed to transfer it to the Exche- 
uer. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he could not 
in justice assent to the proposal. The 
money was not to be swept into the Ex- 
chequer, but was to be used for a partial 
remission of the Permanent Debt. 
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Clause agreed to. 


Clause 20 (Quarterly payment of 
dividends on 2} per cents). 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER said, he sup- 
posed the Government could not help 
bringing on this Bill at this time of 
night; and, therefore, they could not 
complain that those who were interested 
in it should have something to say upon 
it. This was not a very large matter, 
but it involved considerable principles. 
The 24 per cent Stock was a very small 
Stock, created by the present Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in 1852; but if this 
clause was agreed to it would be getting 
the thin end of the wedge in in refer- 
ence to the larger Stocks. If this was 
applied to the Government Stocks, where 
would it end? Would Railway Com- 
panies have to pay dividends quarterly ? 
He would move the omission of this 
clause. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘ That the Clause be omitted.” —( dr. R. 
NV. Fowler.) 


Mr. COURTNEY pointed out that 
the present system involved great loss 
and inconvenience to the Exchequer. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Clauses 21 and 22 agreed to. 


Clause 23 (Advance of money by Na- 
tional Debt Commissioners for payment 
of commutation under 41 & 42 Vict. 
ce. 63). 
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Amendment proposed, in page 12, line 
15, to leave out the second “a,” and in- 
sert “‘any.”—( Mr. Courtney.) 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clause 24 agreed to. 


Clause 25 (Removal of doubts as to 
Crown rights to escheats, fines, and re- 
cognisances within certain liberties of 
the Duchy of Lancaster). 


Amendment proposed, in page 14, 
line 18, after the word ‘‘ Fund,”’ to in- 
sert the words ‘‘ or out of the growing 
produce thereof.” —( Mr. Courtney.) 


Amendment agreed to. 
Remaining clauses agreed to. 
Schedules agreed to. 

House resumed. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered Zo-morrow. 


ARTIZANS’ 
(Mr. 


DWELLINGS BILL, 

Shaw Lefevre, Seeretary Sir William 
Harcourt.) 

[BILL 255. ] 


Bill, as amended, considered. 


CONSIDERATION, 


Clauses 1 to 7, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 8 (Power to local authority to 
purchase houses for opening alleys, &c.) 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 6, line 24, at end, add,—‘* Where, in 
the opinion of the arbitrator, the demolition of 
an obstructive building adds to the value of 
such other buildings as are in that behalf men- 
tioned in this section, the arbitrator shall appor- 
tion so much of the compensation to be paid for 
the demolition of the obstructive building as 
may be equal to the increase in value of the 
other buildings amongst such other buildings 
respectively, and the amount apportioned to 
each such other building, in respect of its in- 
crease in value by reason of the demolition of 
such obstructive building, shall be deemed to be 
private improvement expenses incurred by the 
local authority in respect of such building, and 
such local authority may, for the purpose of 
defraying such expenses, make and levy im- 
provement rates on the occupier of such premises 
accordingly, and the provisions of ‘ The Public 
Health Act, 1875,’ relating to private improve- 
ment expenses and to private improvement rates 
shall, so far as circumstances admit, apply ac- 
cordingly, in the same manner as if such provi- 
sions were incorporated in this Act, and the said 
provisions shall be deemed to extend to the City 
of London and to the Metropolis, and in the 
construction of the said provisions, as respects 
the City of London, the Commissioners of 
Sewers, and, as respects the Metropolis, the 
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Metropolitan Board of Works shall be deemed 
to be the urban authority. 

“Tf any dispute arises between the owner or 
occupier of any building (to which any amount 
may be apportioned in respect of private im- 
provement expenses) and the arbitrator by whom 
such apportionment is made, such dispute shall 
be settled by two justices in manner provided 
by ‘ The Lands Clauses Consolidation Act, 1846,’ 
in cases where the compensation claimed in re- 
spect of lands does not exceed fifty pounds.” — 
(Mr. Shaw Lefevre.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. WHITLEY said, it seemed to 
him that to introduce an Amendment of 
this kind in the Bill, when it was not ap- 
plied to Improvement Bills, which were 
generally of a kind in which a clause of 
this description could be inserted, was 
very prejudicial to the interests of 
owners of property. This Bill would 
apply chiefly to very poor property and 
very poor localities, and, in all proba- 
bility, the property would belong to very 
poor owners indeed ; and to introduce a 
clause of this kind, without any notice to 
the community, or to those affected by 
it in the large towns, was not the best 
course to take. If this clause was to be 
introduced, he thought it ought to be 
introduced after notice had been given 
to those whom it affected. He was per- 
suaded that this Amendment would meet 
with very much opposition in all the 
great towns of the United Kingdom, be- 
cause it was a new kind of legislation, 
and only applied to a new kind of pro- 
perty, and did not apply to Public Im- 
provement Acts. He thought it unwise, 
when no discussion had taken place in 
Committee on the Bill, at that moment 
to introduce this Amendment, and he 
should feel bound to oppose it. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he 
thought the hon. Member could hardly 
be aware that an Amendment similar to 
this now proposed had been on the 
Paper for many days in the name of the 
hon. Member for Oldham (Mr. Lyulph 
Stanley). The Amendment would not 
apply generally to all property or to 
general matters, but only to those 
houses which came under Clause 8 of 
the Bill, and were in an unsanitary 
condition. Therefore, the Amendment 


would have a very limited application ; 
and, limited as it was, he had agreed to 
substitute for the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Oldham the Amend- 
ment now before the House. 
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Mr. WARTON regarded this new 
Proviso as one of far too great. import- 
ance to be dismissed in a cursory and 
cavalier style. This was a much more 
important Bill than any the House had 
been discussing for weeks past. It was 
all very well for the hon. Gentleman to 
speak of this proposal having been be- 
fore the House for some days; but he 
himself had not seen it for more than a 
couple of days, though whether it had 
been before the House 10 days or two 
days did not alter the proposal. The 
fact was there was a difference of opinion 
as to what improvements of this kind 
should be charged upon. He thought 
the bright idea had struck the hon. 
Member for Oldham that he would 
make the holders of small properties pay 
for the improvements after all. It was 
very well to talk in an abstract manner 
about a house being improved ; but it 
was unpleasant for a man to have to pay 
for the value, or supposed value, of im- 
provements to which he was no party. 
A man had a right to enjoy his property 
without being subject to a constant de- 
mand to pay for improvements which 
somebody supposed increased the value 
of the house. The adoption of a provi- 
sion of this kind would discourage the 
holders of property. 

Sm R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
must say he did not think the hon. and 
learned Gentleman who had just sat 
down understood the Amendment. He 
(Sir R. Assheton Cross) differed from the 
hon. and learned Member, and hoped the 
House would pass the clause. 


Question put, and ayreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Remaining clauses agreed to. 
Schedule agreed to. 


‘Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he 
would move that the Bill be read a 
third time, and, in doing so, would take 
this opportunity of thanking the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Sir R. Asshe- 
ton Cross), as Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, for the assistance he had ren- 
dered him in passing the Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill now be read the third 
time.” —( dlr. Shaw Lefevre.) 


Motion agreed to. 
Bill read the third time, and passed. 
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suspended for the remainder of the Session. 
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MERCHANT SHIPPING (MERCANTILE 
MARINE FUND) BILL.—[Bixt 266.] 


(Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. John Holms.) 
COMMITTEE. 
Bill constdered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


In reply to Mr. Wuirtey, 


Mr. J. HOLMS said, that the boiler 
explosions charge came in the Bill as a 
matter of convenience. The increased 
expenditure in relation to the matter 
would be extremely small—it would only 
amount to the salary of an engineer, a 
surveyor, and a clerk. 


Bill reported; to be considered 7o- 
morrow. 





NAVY AND ARMY EXPENDITURE, 1880-81. 


Resolved, That this House will, To-morrow, 
resolve itself into a Committee to consider the 
Savings and Deficiencies upon the Grants for 
Navy and Army Services in the year ended on 
the 31st day of March 1881, and the temporary 
sanction obtained from the Treasury by the 
Navy and Army Departments to Expenditure 
not provided for in the Grants for that year. 

Ordered, That the Appropriation Accounts 
for the Navy and Army Departments, which 
were presented upon the 13th day of February 
last, be referred to the Committee. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Four o’clock 
in the morning. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, 8th August, 1882. 


MINUTES.]—Pvunstic Bitts—First Reading— 
Pensions Commutation* (230); Artizans’ 
Dwellings * (231). 

Second Reading — Educational Endowments 
(Scotland) (220) Poor Law Amendment * 
(221). 


Committee—Electric Lighting (212-229). 

Report—Wellesley Bridge (Limerick)* (207- 
228). 

Third Reading—Turnpike Acts Continuance * 
(198); Customs and Inland Revenue *, and 
passed. 


PRIVATE BILLS. 
Ordered, That Standing Order No. 144. be 
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ELECTRIC LIGHTING BILL.—(No. 212.) 
(The Lord Sudeley.) 
COMMITTEE, 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee read. 


Lorp SUDELEY said, before this Bill 
went into Committee it would be to the 
convenience of their Lordships if he 
stated at once that since the second 
reading of the Bill the Board of Trade 
had very carefully considered again the 
objections raised by the Electric Com- 
panies on Clause 3 and Clause 27. The 
Board of Trade had always felt it was 
difficult to say exactly what was the pre- 
cise number of years which should be 
given to a licence, and after what exact 
number of years the local authorities 
should have power to purchase. The 
object had been to fix the shortest time 
for the existence of the monopoly that 
would be consistent with sufficient in- 
ducement for the investment of the ne- 
cessary capital. After hearing the diffi- 
culties which the Electric Companies 
felt, mainly on the ground that the 
installations would be on a far larger 
scale than was at first thought prac- 
ticable, the Board of Trade had thought 
that, in the interests of the general 
public, the term of licence should be 
extended to seven years, and the term 
of purchase to 21 years. The exact 
Amendments would be as proposed by 
thenoble Earl (the Earl of Crawford). It 
was understood that this would meet all 
the objections of the Electric Light 
Companies ; and it was far better, in the 
opinion of the Board of Trade, that the 
question should be settled permanently 
than be allowed to be raised at some 
future time. The Amendment about to 
be moved by the noble and learned Lord 
(Lord Bramwell) was totally inconsistent 
with this arrangement, and altered the 
terms of purchase, and could not be 
agreed to. 


House in Committee (according to 
order). 


Clause 1 (Short title) agreed to. 
Clause 2 (Application of Act). 


On the Motion of Lord Svupetey, 
Amendment made, in page |, line 8, 
7") (“by”) by inserting (‘this Act 
or’’), 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
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Clause 3 (Granting of licenses autho- 
rising the supply of electricity). 


On the Motion of The Earl of Craw- 
ForD, Amendment made, in page 1, 
line 27, by leaving out (‘‘ five”) and 
inserting (‘‘ seven ”’). 


On the Motion of Lord Supzzey, 
Amendments made, in page 1,'line 28, 
after (‘‘ but may, at ’’) by inserting (“‘ or 
after’), and leaving out (‘‘at any”’) 
and inserting (‘‘ from time to”’) ; page 2, 
line 1, after (‘‘time”’) insert (‘‘fur a 
like period ’’). 


On the Motion of The Earl of Craw- 
ForD, Amendment made, in page 2, line 
6, by leaving out (“ vestry ’’). 


On the Motion of Lord Superey, 
Amendment made, in line 29, after 
(‘‘given’’) insert as a new sub-sec- 
tion — 

“ A license may, subject to the provisions of 
this Act, be granted to a local authority autho- 
rising them to supply electricity within any 
area although the same or some part thereof 
may not be included within their own district.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 4 (Granting of provisional 
orders authorising the supply of elec- 
tricity). 

On the Motion of Lord Svupezey, 
Amendment made, in page 3, line 17, 
after (‘‘ provisions ’’) by inserting as a 
new sub-section— 

“No provisional order shall authorise the 
supply of electricity by any undertakers within 
the district of any local authority (not being 
themselves the undertakers), unless notice that 
such provisional order has been or is intended 
to be applied for has been given to such local 
authority by the applicants in such manner as 
the Board of Trade may direct or approve on 
or before the first day of July in the year in 
which such application is made; provided that 
in the case of any application made during the 
present year such notice shall be deemed to have 
been given in due time if the same is given 
within one month after the passing of this 
Act.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clauses 5 and 6 agreed to. 


Clause 7 (Expenses of local autho- 
rity). 

On the Motion of Lord SupeEtey, 
Amendments made, in page 5, line 12, 
by leaving out (‘‘in respect of any 
undertaking’); in line 14, by leaving 
out (‘‘ obtaining the ’’) and inserting— 
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(“Connection with the obtaining by them, or 
any opposition to the obtaining by any other 
local authority, company, or person, of any ”’) ; 
and in line 15, by leaving out (‘‘ autho- 
rising the undertaking ”’) and inserting 
(‘‘ under this Act’’). 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clauses 8 and 9 agreed to. 


Clause 10 (General powers of under- 
takers under license or provisional 
order). 


On the Motion of Lord SuveEtey, 
Amendment made, in page 6, line 24, 
after (‘‘ Act”) by inserting (‘‘ and of 
any rules made by the Board of Trade 
in pursuance of this Act ’’). 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 11 (Power for local authority 
to contract in certain cases and restric- 
tions on assignments of powers, &c. of 
undertakers). 


On the Motion of The Earl of Craw- 
ForD, Amendment made, in page 6, line 
41, after (‘‘special Act”) by inserting 
(‘‘ without the consent of the Board of 
Trade ’’). 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clauses 12 to 14, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 15 (Power to undertakers to 
alter position of pipes and wires). 

On the Motion of Lord Supetzey, 
Amendments made, in page 8, line 36, 
after (‘‘local’’) by inserting (‘‘ or other 
Seon ”) ; and in line 40, after (‘‘local’’) 

y inserting (‘‘ or other public ’’). 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 16 (Clause for protection of 
canals). 

On the Motion of Lord Supezey, 
Amendment made, in page 9, line 19, 
by leaving out (‘‘the Board of Trade”’) 
and inserting (‘‘ arbitration ’’). 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clause 17 agreed to. 


Clause 18 (Undertakers not to pre- 
scribe special form of lamp or burner). 

On the Motion of Lord Svupeztey, 
Amendments made, in page 9, line 32, 
after (‘‘ no ”’) by inserting (‘local autho- 
rity’); in line 36, after (‘‘ other”) by 
inserting (‘‘local authority, company, 
or”’) ; and in line 37, after (“and any’) 
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by inserting (‘‘ local authority, company, 
or’’). 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clause 19 agreed to. 


Clause 20 (Charges for electricity). 

On the Motion of Lord Supe ey, 
Amendment made, in page 10, line 9, 
after (‘‘to any’) insert (‘local autho- 
rity ”’). 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 21 (Recovery of charges, &c.). 

On the Motion of Lord Svupetey, 
Amendments made, in page 10, line 14, 
after (‘‘if any’) by inserting (“local 
authority’); in line 16, after (‘‘ such ’’) 
by inserting (‘‘local authority”); and 
in line 22, after (‘‘such”) by inserting 
(‘local authority ’’). 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clauses 22 and 23 agreed to. 


Clause 24 (Power to enter lands or 
premises for ascertaining quantities of 
electricity consumed, or to remove fit- 
tings, &c.). 

On the Motion of Lord Supeztey, 
Amendment made, in page 10, line 39, 
after (‘‘ lines’’) by inserting (‘‘ accumu- 
lators ’’). 


On the Motion of The Earl of Craw- 
ForD, Amendment made, in page 10, 
line 39, after (‘‘lines”) by inserting 
(‘‘ meters ’’). 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 25 (Electric lines, &c. not to 
be subject to distress in certain cases). 


On the Motion of Lord Svupetey, 
Amendments made, in page 11, line 7, 
by leaving out (‘‘ meters ’’) and insert- 
ing (‘‘accumulators’’), and after (“ fit- 
tings”) by inserting (‘‘ works”); and 
in line 11, by leaving out (‘‘ meters’’) 
and inserting (‘‘accumulators”’),and after 
(‘‘ fittings’) by inserting (‘‘ works ”’). 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 26 (Provision for protection of 
the Postmaster General). 

On the Motion of Lord Supzey, 
Amendment made, in page 11, line 42, 
by leaving out (‘‘ the Board of Trade ’’) 
and inserting (‘‘ arbitration ’’). 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 27 (Purchase of undertaking 
by local authority). 
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On the Motion of Lord Supztey, 
Amendment made, in page 12, line 17, 
after (‘‘Act’’) by inserting (‘‘or such 
provisional order or special Act as afore- 
said ’’). 

On the Motion of The Earl of Craw- 
rorD, Amendment made, in page 12, 
line 82, by leaving out (‘‘ fifteen years ’’) 
and inserting— 

(“Twenty-one years or such shorter period 
as is specified in that behalf in the application 
for the Provisional Order or in the special 
Act ’’); 
and in line 34, by leaving out (‘five 
years”’) and inserting — 


(“Seven years or such shorter period as is 
specified in that behalf in the application for 
the Provisional Order or in the Special Act ’’). 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clauses 28 to 31, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 32 (Interpretation). 

On the Motion of Lord Supstey, 
Amendment made, in page 14, line 38, 
by leaving out (‘‘ has the same meaning 
as in the Gasworks Clauses Act, 1847 ’’) 
and inserting— 

(“Includes any square, court, or alley, high- 
way, lane, road, thoroughfare, or public passage, 
or place, within the area in which the under- 
takers are authorised to supply electricity by 
this Act or any license, order, or special Act ’’) 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clauses 33 to 35, inclusive, agreed to. 

Clause 36 (Application of Act to 
Scotland). 

On the Motion of Lord Supetey, 
Amendment made, in page 15, line 24, 
after (‘‘ theft”) by inserting—‘‘ The ex- 
pression ‘felony’ means a high crime 
and offence ;”’ in page 15, line 28, by 
leaving out (‘‘ vestry”); andin line 30, 
after (‘‘ applied”) by inserting— 

“The expression ‘local authority’ means as 
regards streets and roads the authority having 
the control of the streets and roads.” 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

On the Motion of Lord Svupeztey, 
Amendment made in Schedule (Scot- 
land), page 20, second column, insert 
(“The county road board”); Schedule 
(Ireland), page 20, last column, leave 
out the whole entry in order to insert— 

(“That prescribed by section two hundred 
and forty-eight of the Public Health (Ireland) 
Act, 1878.” 

The Report of the Amendments to be 
received on Thursday next; and Bill to 
be printed as amended. (No. 229.) 
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EDUCATIONAL ENDOWMENTS (SCOT- 
LAND) BILL.—(No. 220.) 


(The Lord Privy Seal.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 


Lorpv CARLINGFORD (Lorp 
Privy Sear): My Lords, it has become 
my duty, as representing, during the 
absence of the President of the Council, 
the Education Department in this House, 
to ask your Lordships to give a second 
reading to a Bill, which is one of the 
greatest importance to education in Scot- 
land. Although it is a Bill of such 
importance, I feel that it would be un- 
reasonable on my part if I were to 
detain the House for any length of 
time upon the present occasion, and for 
this reason—that the Bill in substance 
is familiar to your Lordships, and to 
all who take an interest in the sub- 
ject of Scotch education. There is no 
question that I know of which is more 
thoroughly ripe for legislation than this 
question of secondary Scotch education, 
it having passed through the ordeal of 
many inquiries, and of experimental 
and permissive legislation. I shall, 
therefore, not detain your Lordships by 
going far into its past history. The 
foundation of the present Bill is, in fact, 
to be found in the declaration made by 
the noble Duke opposite (the Duke of 
Richmond and Gordon), then President 
of the Council, when he introduced a 
permissive Bill on this subject into this 
House, and when he said, in the clearest 
and most straightforward words, that if 
the permissive principle should fail of 
its purpose, it would be the duty of the 
then Government to bring in a Bill of a 
compulsory nature ; and I have no doubt, 
if the noble Duke had remained in Office, 
he would have brought in very much 
the same Bill which was introduced by 
my noble Friend Lord Spencer two 
years ago. That Bill was introduced in 
1880, and was in substance the same as 
that which is now before your Lord- 
ships. It passed this House, but it did 
not succeed in passing the other House 
in that short Session of the year 1880. 
The same Bill was introduced in the 
other House in the year 1881; but the 
Session of last year was occupied with 
other matters, and the Bill got no fur- 
ther ; and in this year (1882) there would 
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have been no cause for surprise if its fate 
had been the same. But I am happy 
to say that, by the exertions and energy 
of the Vice President of the Council 
(Mr. Mundella), and by the practical 
and patriotic spirit of the Scotch Mem- 
bers on both sides, who have in the 
main, and upon the important points 
of the Bill, been practically unanimous 
—in that way, by great good fortune, 
the Bill has survived the perils of that 
region, and has come up to your Lord- 
ships’ House. The measure is framed 
upon the lines of the Endowed Schools 
Act of England, which is so familiar 
to your Lordships. It proposes to re- 
organize and reform a number of educa- 
tional endowments in Scotland, so as to 
make them, we hope. far more advan- 
tageous to the people of that country 
than at present, by means of the same 
kind of machinery which is used, and 
has been for some years used in this 
country under the Endowed Schools Act, 
and the Charity Commission. The Exe- 
cutive Commission, which will be created 
under this Bill, has very large powers 
conferred upon it—powers necessary to 
the purpose in view, but powers limited 
very carefully by the conditions of the 
Bill, and by provisions as to inquiries, 
as to publicity, and as to appeal in the 
last resort to Parliament itself. The 
main object which the Bill and the 
Commission have in view is to make 
these endowments, where it can be legi- 
timately done, far more valuable than 
they are at present for the promotion of 
education in Scotland, higher than that 
given in the ordinary public schools. 
When I talk of higher education, I am 
far from meaning education specially 
adapted or intended for the higher 
classes of society; but an education 
of a higher class which would be open 
and available for the poor scholars 
in the ordinary schools of Scotland. My 
Lords, I am not surprised at the spirit 
of unanimity, and the desire among the 
people of Scotland, that these endow- 
ments should be thus used, because we 
all know the remarkable way in which, 
even under present circumstances in 
Scotland, with a great dearth of the 
means of education higher than that 
obtained in the public schools, a number 
of poor Scotch ne do make their way 
in spite of all difficulties from the public 
schools to the Universities. The object 
of the Bill is to provide means and appli- 


Lord Carlingford 
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ances by which the admirable spirit 
among the youth of Scotland shall find 
its way to the higher education of the 
country. We propose, by the application 
in many cases of these endowments, to 
provide the means or ladder by which 
those intelligent and ambitious young 
men can attain to the education which 
they desire. That was also the object, as 
described at the time by the President 
of the Council, the main object of the 
Bill of 1880—the Bill which obtained 
your Lordships’ concurrence and went 
down to the other House. I do not 
know that it is necessary for me to do 
more than state ina few words the main 
respects in which this Bill differs from 
the Bill of 1880, which was passed by 
your Lordships. I find that the main 
points of difference are three. There 
are some minor ones with which I will 
not trouble the House on this occasion. 
In the first place, there is a change in 
the proposed constitution of the Govern- 
ing Bodies of the endowments. With 
respect to the amount of popular elec- 
tion which is to be found in these 
bodies, the Lill of 1880 was general 
in its terms, although its object was 
the same; but in the present Bill it is 
provided definitely that where the Go- 
verning Body of an endowment at pre- 
sent contains a majority of elected mem- 
bers, or rather of members drawn from 
Town Councils and from other bodies 
which are elected, in the future, under 
the schemes framed under the provisions 
of this Bill, such Governing Bodies shall 
contain not less than two-thirds of such 
members. Where, again, the number of 
such members at present is less than half 
the number, in future it shall not be less 
than two-thirds, and where at present 
there are no members of that class at all 
upon the Governing Body, it is provided 
that there be a number elected, and not 
less than one-third, on the Governing 
Bodies to be created under the schemes. 
Again, there is a change, which provides 
more carefully than was provided in the 
Bill of 1880 for the non-alienation from 


the objects of primary education of 
funds which had been specially, under 
the founder’s will, applied to primary 
education ; and in such cases it will only 
be the surplus of such endowments, after 
adequately providing for the founder's 
intentions, that can be available for 


education of a higher kind. The third 
change is, perhaps, tho most important 
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one, and it has been made since this Bill 
was introduced into the other House. It 
is this—Whereas the Bill, when it was 
introduced, limited the powers of the 
Commissioners as to dealing with en- 
dowments within 40 years from the pre- 
sent time, which, it seems, is the period 
of prescription in Scotland, the Bill as 
it has reached this House provides 
that the Commissioners may deal with 
any endowments earlier than the year 
1872—the year of the passing of the 
Scotch Primary Education Act. My 
Lords, that change has been the work 
of the Scotch Members themselves. The 
other provisions were the proposal of 
the Government. The change to which 
I now refer was made on the proposal 
of a very eminent Scotch Member, a 
man of weight and authority on these 
subjects—a Member for two Scotch Uni- 
versities, and not a supporter of the 
present Government—and that view, I 
believe, is supported unanimously by 
the Scotch Members of the other House. 
The feeling all over Scotland is that, if 
the original limitation were retained in 
the Bill, a large number of valuable 
endowments, very much requiring to be 
dealt with by this Commission, would be 
excluded from its action. It will depend 
on the Commission itself how far these 
endowmentsshall be dealt with oraltered, 
but the Government believe, with the 
Scotch Members, who, they think, are 
entirely right in this matter, that the 
question of dealing with these endow- 
ments will be best left to the Commis- 
sioners, under and subject to the condi- 
tions of the Bill. It would be a mis- 
fortune if the endowments in question, 
which would otherwise be excluded 
from their discretion, were to be left 
dormant and untouched for many years 
to come, until the period of 40 years 
had been reached. These, I think, are 
the three main points in which this 
Bill differs from that which received 
your Lordships’ assent in the year 1880, 
and I do not know that it is necessary 
for me to add anything to the statement 
that I have already made. I know that 
you sympathize with the object of this 
measure. I believe that you may have 
confidence in the means which it pro- 
poses to take tv attain that object, in its 
machinery, in its provisions, and in the 
Commission which is about to be ap- 
pointed by the Crown; and I can only 
say, in conclusion, that I trust, and am 
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confident, that the operation of this Bill 
will set free and make available in Scot- 
land most important means of education, 
greatly desired by that country, and 
which, I doubt not, will have the effect 
of putting her in even a higher position 
than that which she now holds in these 
matters among the nations of the world. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—(The Lord Privy Seal.) 


Toe Dvuxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON : My Lords, I can assure the 
Lord Privy Seal (Lord Carlingford) that 
the remarks which I shall offer will be 
conceived in no hostile spirit towards the 
Bill. The Bill, as the noble Lord has 
truly said, is drawn very much upon the 
lines of the Bill which I had the honour 
of introducing some years ago on behalf 
of Her Majesty’s then Government. I 
will make one or two observations upon 
matters which I find are in the Bill, and 
also on matters which are not in the 
Bill. In the first place, I think that in 
the Preamble of the Endowed Schools 
Act, 1869, for England, there was a 
special reference to the Report of the 
Royal Commission, and it stated that 
the object of the proposed legislation 
was to give effect to the evidence taken 
before that Commission; and, if I mis- 
take not, something of the same kind 
was in this Bill when it was introduced 
in the House of Commons; but by some 
means or other that has fallen through, 
and I do not find any reference in this 
Bill to the Report of the Commission of 
those who had to deal with the subject, 
and I think that reference might have 
been made in the Preamble of the Bill 
to that Commission when they had 
made various suggestions which are in- 
cluded in this Bill. I do not wish to 
say anything about the noble Lord (Lord 
Balfour of Burleigh), whois to be the 
future Chairman of the Commission. I 
believe that no man would discharge 
the duties with more credit to himself, 
and with greater benefit to the country, 
than my noble Friend. I believe that 
is the view entertained by all parties; 
but I do not find any representative of 
natural science or technical instruction. 
This Commission, which is to be an un- 
paid one, is expected to deal with a 
larger amount of property in five years 
than the three Commissioners in Eng- 
land have been able to deal with in 13 
years, and that is a paid Commission, 
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I should like to know if an unpaid Com- 
mission in reference to Scotland is likely 
to deal satisfactorily in a shorter time 
with a larger amount than the English 
Commissioners received during the 13 
years that they have been occupied with 
the task. Then my noble Friend alluded 
to an alteration in the constitution of 
the Governing Bodies, and I should like 
very much to have an explanation of 
why the municipal element is so intro- 
duced into all those trusts. There is a 
Return made by the House of Commons 
in 1881, which states that the funds to 
be dealt with are probably £200,000 or 
£250,000. Of this sum about £88,000 
only have any municipal connection, 
and of this £88,000 about £50,000 a- 
year are under the municipal control, 
one-half of the members, or upwards, 
of the Governing Body belonging to the 
Municipality. That leaves the other 
£35,000, in regard to which the muni- 
cipal authorities are in a minority ; there- 
fore, by the proposal in the Bill in Clause 
6, in dealing with £50,000 a-year, the 
municipal authorities will have two- 
thirds of the members, and when they 
have less representation at present than 
one-half, it is to be increased to one-half, 
and in cases where they have none at 
all the representation is to include one- 
third of the Municipal Bodies. It does 
seem to me that this is an extraordinary 
provision, and [ cannot quite understand, 
from the information I have endeavoured 
to gather, why it was thought necessary 
to infuse so much of the municipal 
element into the government of these 
trusts. There is another point in the 
measure upon which I look with some 
doubt. The noble Lord, no doubt, was 
perfectly correct in stating that it was 
with the general acquiescence of the 
Members of the other House on both 
sides that the period was reduced 
to 10 years within which trusts would 
come under the Bill, taking the date 
from the passing of the Education Act 
in 1872. I think that is bringing it 
down to a very recent date, and I am 
astonished to find that it met with such 
general concurrence. But if the date is 
to be taken down to 1872, the Bill will 
require to be altered in Committee, be- 
cause, as it now stands, it may well 
happen that a person who, during his 
life, had devoted a sum of money for 
the benefit of the Established Church 
of Scotland, might see the Commission 
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take action under the powers conferred 
by this Bill, and transfer all the pro- 
perty which he had given in his lifetime 
from the wants of the Established Church 
to the wants of another Denominational 
Body. That does seem to me to be carry- 
ing the thing to an extent which I 
think my noble Friend opposite will 
scarcely justify. By Clause 8, it is pro- 
vided that this Act shall not apply to 
any educational endowment by present 
gift that applies to a man’s lifetime ; 
but the clause goes on to provide that it 
should not apply unless the Governing 
Body or Senatus Academicus should give 
in writing their consent that such endow- 
ment should be dealt with under the 
Act. I wish to know why the donor 
also shall not be allowed to give his 
consent ?—and I hope the noble Lord 
will see that some words ought to be 
put in with that object. There is only 
one other matter to which I wish to 
draw the noble Lord’s attention, and 
that is to ask the Government, or who- 
ever is responsible for the measure, why 
the Society in Scotland for the Propaga- 
tion of Christian Knowledge was brought 
out in such a prominent manner before 
the House. It seems to me to have 
been quite unnecessary, and it appears 
as if this society had done something for 
which it ought to be rebuked. More- 
over, as I have said, it is perfectly 
unnecessary, because I think the object 
which the Government has in this mea- 
sure is attained under the 1st clause, 
which naturally includes that society. 
I have nothing more to say upon the 
Bill. Amendments may be necessary in 
Committee in the direction in which I 
have invited the noble Lord’s attention. 
I agree with the noble Lord that the 
measure will be a great boon to Scot- 
land if it were the means of bringing 
more effectively within the reach of all 
classes in Scotland a better secondary 
education than that which they are now 
able to obtain. 

Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN : My 
Lords, I am glad to hear from the 
general tone of the remarks of the noble 
Duke that there is no probability of any 
opposition being offered to this measure. 
I may say that in my humble judgment 
it is a most valuable Bill, and likely to 
be of the utmost advantage to Scotland. 
It is now some years since the Royal 
Commission reported, and all of us in 
Scotland have been annually expecting 
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that some measure dealing with this 
subject would be passed ; and I think it 
is a matter of good omen that on an oc- 
casion of this kind Scotch Members of 
Parliament, to whatever side of politics 
they belong, are found united together 
in order to promote the cause of educa- 
tion as much as they can without con- 
sidering in what groove a particular 
measure or Amendment may proceed. I 
would take this opportunity of saying 
that I believe the appointment of the 
noble Lord opposite (Lord Balfour of 
Burleigh) as Chairman of the Commis- 
sion will give universal satisfaction in 
Scotland. The noble Lord was a most 
useful Member of the former Commis- 
sion, and did extremely good work in it ; 
and I feel sure that Scotchmen generally 
will have every confidence in his desire 
to promote the good of education, and 
to consider this point alone—namely, 
how education can be best promoted. A 
question was asked by the noble Duke 
which I should like also to ask ; and it 
is, how is it that such great preponder- 
ance is given to the municipal element 
in the future composition of these Go- 
verning Bodies? My Lords, it does ap- 
pear to me to be a very strange thing 
that in the composition of these Govern- 
ing Bodies it is provided, under any cir- 
cumstances, that we are to have a con- 
siderable representation of the municipal 
element. I donot want to detract from 
the merits of these Bodies; but at the 
same time, as I say, I do think it a 
strange thing that it should be provided 
that in all cases we are never to have 
less than one-third of the Body persons 
chosen from the Municipal Bodies. But 
when, with the noble Duke, I ask the 
question to which I have referred, I am 
afraid I can also at the same time supply 
the answer, and that is that the Muni- 
cipal Bodies have been the most active 
opponents of all legislation of this kind, 
and, as often happens in such cases, it 
has been found necessary to make a com- 
promise with them, and to give them not 
only representation upon the Bodies of 
which hitherto they have formed an im- 
portant part, but to give them represen- 
tation where we have never known them 
to have it before. That may be a benefit 
or not; but if the noble Duke (the Duke 
of Richmond) moves to strike it out of 
the Bill he will find me voting with 
him. Atall events, I hope the Municipal 
Bodies will remember that the Govern- 
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ment have been most careful of their 
privileges, and that, so far from this Bill 
attempting to take away from them any- 
thing to which they are entitled, it has 
gone rather in the opposite direction, 
and given to them that which, in the 
opinion of a certain number of Members 
of Parliament, certainly of the noble 
Duke and myself, is rather too impor- 
tant a part in the government of these 
institutions. There is one other point 
to which I should like to refer before I 
sit down. I said that this Bill had been 
most careful and conservative in guard- 
ing all vested interests. It has been 
most careful in providing that those 
funds which have been hitherto applied 
to the education of the poor shall be 
most jealously preserved for the purposes 
of that education and that education 
solely. In that I heartily concur. I 
think it is desirable that these funds 
should be retained and applied solely to 
the purpose for which they were origi- 
nally left; but I do not observe in the 
Bill any means by which the poor who 
are to benefit from these funds are to be 
selected. In Clause 13 it is provided 
that no funds now applied in terms of 
the founders’ directions to free elemen- 
tary education shall be diverted to any 
other purpose. That is a very good pro- 
posal; but will the noble Lord tell me 
what is the manner in which these poor 
children are to be selected? Hitherto, 
when education has been given away [ 
am not aware that the means of selec- 
tion have been founded on any particular 
principle, or, at all events, not on any 
particular principle that we could advo- 
cate for general adoption. But it is 
quite certain that however large a fund 
is reserved for the education of the poor, 
many more of the poor will wish to be 
educated than there will be funds to 
provide education for. Therefore, sup- 
posing that that be the case, I think 
some general direction ought to be given 
to the Commissioners as to the manner 
in which these poor children are to be 
selected. Suppose there are funds enough 
to educate 500, and 1,000 apply, I should 
like to know by what machinery you 
will select the 500 who are to have the 
benefit of the Act? If you were to 
follow the precedent of the English En- 
dowment Acts you would find an ex- 
ample which would be a very convenient 
one in such cases. It is usual to provide 
an examination in the common schools 
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where the necessary subjects are taught, 
so that a selection might be made to 
which no exception could be taken on 
the ground of favouritism or otherwise. 
I throw out this as a suggestion to the 
noble Lord for his consideration. I have 
no further remarks to make except that 
I hail with great satisfaction the ap- 
pearance of this Bill. 

THz Duxe or BUCCLEUCH: My 
Lords, I have nothing to say against the 
principle of this Bill; but it seems to me 
that it interferes very considerably with 
ancient endowments, and it will be in 
the power of the Commissioners, so far 
as 1 can read the Bill as at present 
drawn, to do what they like with the 
educational endowments in Scotland, 
and to take away from the endcwed 
schools whatever they think is a con- 
venient sum for other educational pur- 
poses. My observations on this point 
especially refer to the George Heriot 
Schools of Edinburgh, the annual in- 
come from which amounts to several 
thousand pounds. Unfortunately for 


that endowment, it is possible for the 
Commissioners to say—‘‘ What a capital 
thing this rich endowment is, because 
we can take part of their money and 


divert and apply it for the endowment 
of other schools.”’” The endowment 
known as Heriot’s Hospital is adminis- 
tered not only under the will of George 
Heriot, but under the provisions of an 
Act of Parliament, which is entirely 
ignored by this Bill, and which the 
Commissioners may set aside if they 
please. At the time the Act of Par- 
liament was passed it was stated that 
the income of the hospital was so in- 
creased that, in order to carry out the 
full intention of the founder, the powers 
of the Governors should be extended. 
Accordingly, an Act was passed in 1836 
to enable the Governors to establish free 
schools for the poor children of burgesses 
of the City of Edinburgh. Under that 
Act the Governors of Heriot’s Trusts 
have endowed 11 schools for children 
of a certain age, and five schools for 
infants, so that now 5,000 or 6,000 
children in Edinburgh receive free edu- 
cation inthis way. I know that now-a- 
days it is assumed that no child should 
receive an education without paying for 
it; but in the schools I have mentioned, 
parents who, although in great poverty, 
feel it a degradation to go before the 
Parochial Board for their school fees, 


The Earl of Camperdown 
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can have their children educated with- 
out the loss of self-respect, because, 
knowing they are entitled to this free 
education, they accept it. The Governors 
have also provided that, whenever there 
is a boy ora girl in these schools that 
showed any ability of a promising na- 
ture, those children are selected for a 
higher class education and sent to a 
school established by the Governors, 
Also, this endowment apprentices the 
children to different trades, each child 
receiving a certain sum of money every 
year. When the term of apprenticeship 
expires a further small sum is given. 
Children are also assisted by bursaries 
to go to the University, so that all those 
really worthy of it have the advantages 
of a higher education. It is now too 
late to-day for me to present Petitions ; 
but I have in my possession a Petition 
from the Lord Provost, Magistrates, and 
Town Council of Glasgow, praying that 
the Bill may pass with as few Amend- 
ments as possible. I have also other 
two Petitions—one from the Trustees 
and Governors of Heriot’s Hospital, and 
the other from the Lord Provost, Magis- 
trates, and Council of Edinburgh, pray- 
ing that certain Amendments, notagainst 
the Bill, may be inserted, securing to the 
citizens of Edinburgh that no advantage 
they at present possess under the will 
of George Heriot would be withdrawn. 
They do not ask the Bill to be rejected, 
but only that a saving clause should be 
inserted, respecting an institution which 
has been a great blessing to a large 
number of the children in Edinburgh. 
I therefore give Notice that I will 
move Amendments which certainly, as 
far as I can see, will not affect the 
principle of the Bill, but only the details, 
so as to secure the advantages of the 
Heriot Endowment to the citizens of 
Edinburgh. 

Lorp BALFOUR: My Lords, I am 
not about to make a second reading 
speech in favour of the Bill. So far as 
that is concerned, I feel certain it will 
be sufficient to say I believe the need 
for the Bill is very urgent, and that the 
feeling of satisfaction with which it will 
be hailed in Scotland will be almost uni- 
versal, There were, however, one or 
two points adverted to which I should 
like to notice. First, I would like to say 
a single word as to the great gratifica- 
tion it has been to me to be placed in 
the position on the Commission which 
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has been mentioned to your Lordships. 
I can assure your Lordships no one feels 
more acutely than I do the very great re- 
sponsibility which the position involves, 
and I can only assure you that my very 
best attention will be given toit. I be- 
lieve those who have been appointed my 
Colleagues on the {Commission are gen- 
tlemen whose names command almost 
universal approval in Scotland. The 
noble Duke (the Duke of Richmond 
and Gordon) seems to think there is a 
want of proper representation of techni- 
cal education upon the Commission. No 
one is likely to underrate the importance 
of that subject at the present time, 
when so much depends upon the skill of 
artizans and mechanics in the race of 
competition with foreign countries; but I 
should like to remind the noble Duke 
that Lord Shand, who is a Member of 
the Commission, has been for many 
years a Director of the Watt Institute 
in Edinburgh, and he is, therefore, 
thoroughly acquainted with the needs of 
Scotland in this particular matter. Be- 
sides that we have the Lord Provosts of 
the two chief cities in Scotland, who may 
surely be trusted to look after the inte- 
rests of the commercial population. I 
would like to say one word with refer- 
ence to the limit of time which has been 
introduced into the Bill. Iam keenly in 
favour of bringing down the time in the 
Bill, so that we may deal with all en- 
dowments before 1872. It is some years 
since I first publicly expressed that 
opinion, and I believe the disappoint- 
ment will be very great if any change 
is now made in the Bill in this re- 
spect. It is very difficult for those 
not well acquainted with what has been 
going on of late years in Scotland 
thoroughly to realize the enormous 
change made in the educational arrange- 
ments of the country by the passing of 
the Education Act of 1872. That Act 
really forms the logical starting-point 
of any legislation of the kind which we 
are about to enter upon. More than 
that, I believe I am right in saying, al- 
though I am not in the secrets of the 
Government, that not a single objec- 
tion has been made on the part of any 
Governing Body which will be affected 
by the alteration. I have certainly seen 
no record of any such representation in 
the public prints, and I believe there is 
no public body affected by this altera- 
tion which in the least degree dreads 
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coming under the operation of the Com- 
mission. I may also remind your Lord- 
ships that the Act of 1878, which was 
introduced by the last Government, and 
under which I had the honour of acting, 
had no limit of time, and that, as a mat- 
ter of fact, the Commission did deal with 
endowments of very recent date, some not 
older than 10 or 12 years. If it should 
be said that in one case the Act was per- 
missive, I would reply that, if because 
this Actisacompulsory one, we are, there- 
fore, to have a limited time, that will 
be really placing the Governing Body in 
amore important position than the in- 
tention and direction of the founder, be- 
cause in the Act of i878 Parliament 
allowed the founder’s intention to be 
altered, subject to the will of the Go- 
verning Body, and, therefore, it does not 
seem to me that there can be any objec- 
tion taken in principle to allow the ope- 
ration of the Act to come down to 1872. 
Allusion. has been made to various 
clauses in the Bill; but I would much 
prefer—and I think it would be better 
for me—not to discuss any of these 
clauses at great length. I am sure the 
Commission will be prepared to do what 
work it can with the tools put into its 
hands. In some cases I should prefer 
more freedom to the Commissioners, not 
that I think the Act prescribes anything 
for them which they would not otherwise 
have done ; but it is of very great im- 
portance that a certain latitude should 
be allowed to the Commissioners, as it 
is very difficult indeed to lay down a 
hard-and-fast rule of universal appli- 
cation. What may be suitable in 
one case may not be suitable in an- 
other. Before I sit down I should like 
to say one word as to what has fallen 
from the noble Duke (the Duke of 
Buccleuch). I particularly desire to 
refrain from mentioning the names of 
any particular Governing Body. I 
think, however, the apprehensions of the 
noble Duke have been unduly excited as 
to anything which may happen to the 
particular endowment to which he re- 
ferred. I cannot see there is any danger 
of such a raid being made upon these 
funds as the noble Duke seems to imply. 
With regard to free education, I believe 
there is a large class of children to whom 
a fund for free education is an enormous 
boon; but such education must be under 
limit and restrictions, which it 
wi 
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will not weary the House by going into 
them at any length. They will be in 
each case subject-matter for the consi- 
deration of the Commissioners, and it 
would certainly be unwise to prejudge 
what will be done in the matter of the 
details of any particular scheme. If the 
noble Earl (the Earl of Camperdown) 
will refer to some schemes which were 
framed by the Commission which sat 
under the Act of 1878, he will find 
that there are certain restrictions and 
methods of selecting for the beneficiaries 
of such funds which have given satisfac- 
tion, I believe, to the Governing Bodies 
of these funds, and satisfaction also to 
the Education Department. My Lords, I 
have nothing further to say on this occa- 
sion; but I certainly trust no obstacle 
will now be placed between the people 
of Scotland and the passing of the Bill 
which is under the consideration of your 
Lordships. 

Tue Eartor ROSEBERY: My Lords, 
the general tone this discussion has 
taken has been so eminently satisfac- 
tory, in my opinion, to the Bill and to 
the Government that it does not appear 
to me to be necessary to make any de- 
tailed series of remarks in concluding 
the discussion; but one or two points 
have been touched upon that I do not 
think it would be respectful on the part 
of the Government if they refused to 
accord their attention to those points. 
The noble Duke the late Lord President 
of the Council, who spoke with great 
authority on the subject of this Bill, 
made one or two criticisms—friendly 
criticisms I think I might call them—to 
one or two of which I should like to ad- 
vert for a moment. The noble Duke 
rather lamented over the absence of a 
Preamble. Well, my Lords, Preambles 
are not very useful methods of legisla- 
tion. It is true that there was once a 
Preamble in the Bill—an extremely long 
Preamble; but in the House of Com- 
mons objection was taken to some im- 
portant matters in the Preamble, and 
the Government coincided with these 
objections. Moreover, I think this fur- 
ther reason occurred to me at the time, 
that, as the noble Lord who has just sat 
down has remarked, the Commissioners 
will have quite sufficient to do to carry 
out the Bill as it is, and it might act as 
a further restriction upon their action if 
they were supposed to be bound by a 
lengthened Preamble. Well, then, the 


Lord Balfour 
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noble Duke rather animadverted—as 
well as the noble Earl behind me (the 
Earl of Camperdown)—upon the pro- 
portion of the representative element to 
be introduced, and both the noble Earl 
and the noble Duke agreed in what they 
said as to the principle of the municipal 
element. My Lords, there is nothing in 
the Bill to favour the idea they have put 
forward. The words of the Act are 
these— 

“Where the governing body, or a majority 
of the governing body, of any educational 
endowment as at present constituted, consists 
of persons deriving their qualification as mem- 
bers thereof, either directly or indirectly, from 
their election to be members of the town coun- 
cil of any burgh or of any other public body, 
provision shall be made in any scheme under 
this Act relating to such endowment that not 
less than two thirds of the governing body 
thereof as altered by such scheme shall consist 
of persons elected by such town council or other 
public body aforesaid.” 

Well, I am one of those who are friendly 
to the introduction of the municipal ele- 
ment in Governing Bodies. They are 
surely a useful element in a large class 
of great trusts, concerning, or very likely 
to concern, a great municipality; and it 
cannot be wrong or distasteful to your 
Lordships, or repugnant to educational 
reformers of the most ardent type, that 
there should be a proportion of those 
who have been elected especially to 
supervize the affairs of the town, who 
should also supervize the educational 
affairs of the town. My Lords, thereis 
another public body which I do not think 
was mentioned by the noble Earl or the 
noble Duke, and to which, of course, 
special reference must be made by the 
framers of the Bill, and that is the 
school board. When the great mass of 
these educational endowments were 
brought into play, there was no educa- 
tional agency to which Parliament could 
refer. But now in every parish and 
every town there is a school board spe- 
cially elected with a view to the educa- 
tional provision for the parish and loca- 
lity ; and I think it would be wrong and 
shortsighted if we were, in dealing with 
a great educational subject of this sort, 
to refuse to recognize the school board 
as an element for consideration. Then 
the noble Duke alluded, I think, with 
more apprehension than the subject re- 
quired, to the fear of a giver of theolo- 
gical endowments that they should be 
given to some Dissenting Body. But I 
do not suppose that the cases of givers 
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of theological endowments in their life- 
time running this risk are likely to be 
very numerous, for Section 8 of this Bill 
says— 

‘“‘ This Act shall not apply to any endowment 
solely or mainly applicable or applied for the 
purposes of theological instruction or belonging 
to any theological institution.” 

So I think that danger—if I may use 
the word without disrespect—is a vision- 
ary one. Well, then, the noble Duke 
said something about the Society for 
Propagating Christian Knowledge, and 
he thought that the words in the Ist 
clause amply covered the educational 
portion of the question with which the 
Bill proposed to deal. My Lords, if I 
were to make a full confession on the 
subject, I should avow myself to be in 
complete accordance with the noble Lord 
on that subject. But, as I understand 
it, the Society for the Propagation of 
Christian Knowledge expressed its wish 
to come under the authority of the Com- 
missioners, and a wish to that effect 
was also expressed by a large body of 
Scotch Members in the House of Com- 
mons. They were disposed to question 
whether it would come under the Bill or 
not as it stood, and therefore it was that 
we thought itinoffensiveand safe to men- 
tion the association by name. Then the 
noble Earl (the Earl of Camperdown) 
alluded to the difficulty of selecting 
children for the benefits of free primary 
education. Well, I believe that in the 
largest Institution that Scotland posses- 
ses for the purposes of education—I 
mean Heriot’s Hospital—no difficulty 
has been found in that respect; and I 
am not disposed to think that that would 
present any very serious difficulty to the 
persons who may be charged with the 
selection of the children for free pri- 
mary education under this Act. I am 
sorry to say that, prosperous as Scotland 
is reported to be—and I think undoubt- 
edly is—there is no fear at present that 
deserving poverty will cease to exist, 
and whenever the poverty is deserving 
it is entitled to share in the benefits of 
this Bill. The noble Duke spoke with 
the authority with which he always 
speaks of Institutions of this kind, and 
a representation from the noble Duke on 
behalf of a great Institution like He- 
riot’s Hospital cannot fail to receive 
great attention from your Lordships. I 
confess so much interest in it as this— 
that the founder of Heriot’s Hospital 
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married an ancestor of my own; and I 
haveno doubt that the money bequeathed 
by George Heriot has been much better 
spent than it might have been if it had 
been left—as I sometimes think it might 
have been left—to his wife’s family. But 
the noble Duke’s argument was this. 
He said the income of that Institution 
amounted to about £24,000 a-year, and 
the noble Duke’s argument was that 
because there was a Commission goin 
to be passed to deal with educationa 
endowments in Scotland, therefore this, 
the largest educational endowment with 
which it is proposed to deal, should be 
exempted from the operations of the Bill. 
I cannot admit that as an argument of 
any validity or force on a question of 
this kind. The particular point he 
raises, and with which he proposes to 
deal in Committee, will be best dealt 
with at that stage of the Bill; but I 
think the general plea is one that does 
not deserve recognition at the hands of 
your Lordships. I think I have now 
dealt with every point that requires ex- 
planation from the Government, and I 
have to thank your Lordships, on the 
part of the Government, for the way in 
which you have received this Bill. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord~ 
ingly, and committed to a Committee o 
the Whole House on 7hursday next. 


Subsequently, 


Tue Eart ory CAMPERDOWN said, 
he understood the Committee on the 
Educational Endowments (Scotland) Bill 
was to be taken on Thursday, and he 
wished to know if Amendments could be 
given in on Wednesday? The Notice was 
very short. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: It 
is very short Notice indeed. Could the 
Bill not be taken on Friday? 

Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN said, 
he did not wish to refer to the Bill ; only 
he wished to know how he could give 
Notice of Amendments ? 

Eart GRANVILLE: The House will 
adjourn during pleasure, in order, if 
possible, to receiye the Arrears Bill to- 
night. In that case, if the noble Earl 
could give in the Amendments before 
the final adjournment of the House, he 
would be quite in Order. The Arrears 
Bill will take precedence of the Scotch 
Bill on Thursday. 
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EGYPT (POLITICAL AFFAIRS)—THE 
SUEZ CANAL. 


QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp ELLENBOROUGH asked the 
noble Lord the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether it is the 
present opinion of Her Majesty's Go- 
vernment that the Suez Canal is not 
within the purview of the Conference 
now being held at Constantinople, as 
previously stated in another place by 
the First Lord of the Treasury? He 
trusted that the language which had 
been used by the right hon. Gentleman 
was not a mere hasty expression in- 
tended to meet the exigencies of the 
moment. 

Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, I 
have no doubt that the noble Lord op- 
posite will remember a story told of a 
minor courtier of Louis XIV., who, in 
reply to a frequent question from His 
Majesty as to how many children he 
had, always replied that he had two, 
until on one occasion, he replied that he 
had eight. ‘‘ Eight,” said His Majesty, 
‘‘why you told me the other day that 

ou had only two.” “Yes, your Ma- 
jesty,” replied the courtier; ‘ but I 
thought perhaps that your Majesty 
might be tired of hearing me always 
say the same thing, and, therefore, I 
have altered the number.”’ My Lords, 
I am a little in the same position. The 
noble Lord has asked me a Question 
which I answered a fortnight ago, and 
I must either invent something new or 
only weary your Lordships by repeating 
what I have already stated—that is, that 
neither Sir Charles Dilke nor myself said 
that the Suez Canal was outside the re- 
ference to the Conference, and that Mr. 
Gladstone, although he gave in general 
terms an Answer to a Question put with- 
out Notice, made very soon afterwards 
an explanation to the House to the effect 
that whereas the question of the neutrali- 
zation of the Suez Canal was outside the 
reference to the Conference, yet in regard 
to the Canal itself it was impossible to 
— it entirely from the question 
called the Egyptian Question proper. 


EGYPT (MILITARY EXPEDITION) — 
POSTAL COMMUNICATION WITH THE 
ARMY.—QUESTION. 


Viscount MONOK asked the Under 
Secretary forWar, Whether any arrange- 
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ments have been made for affording faci- 
lities for postal communication with the 
Army in Egypt? 

Tue Eart or MORLEY: My Lords, 
we are at present engaged with the 
authorities of the General Post Office in 
making arrangements for postal com- 
munication between this country and the 
Expeditionary Force in Egypt. As soon 
as these arrangements are completed, 
they will be published in the newspapers. 
Meanwhile, I can give the noble Lord 
some information in answer to his Ques- 
tion. Letters should be addressed to the 
‘‘ Expeditionary Force, Egypt.” Letters 
will be posted three times a-week—Mon- 
day, Wednesday, and Friday. The Post 
Office authorities, having in view the 
difficulties which may sometimes arise in 
the field of obtaining postage stamps, 
will allow all letters to be posted from 
the Army unstamped, and will charge 
only single rates on their delivery in this 
country, the men’s letters being charged 
1d., the officers’ the ordinary single rate. 
This arrangement will be of great con- 
venience to the Forces. I may add that 
the formation of a Post Office Corps is a 
peculiar and entirely new feature in this 
Expedition. One hundred men of the 
Post Office Volunteer Corps have been 
enlisted, so as to render them subject to 
military discipline. Of these, two officers 
and 43 men will accompany the Expedi- 
tion. The remaining 57 were enlisted 
and passed at once into the Reserve, and 
are available for service should they be 
required. Theytake with them marquees 
for sorting letters, issuing money orders, 
and all the machinery of a regular Post 
Office. As might be expected, there was 
no lack of volunteers for this service, and 
I am told by an officer who was present 
at their inspection that they presented a 
most satisfactory appearance. 
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House adjourned during pleasure. 





House resumed by The Lord Monson. 


ARREARS OF RENT (IRELAND) BILL. 


Returned from the Commons with several of 
the amendments agreed to, several agreed to with 
amendments, and with consequential amend- 
ments to the Bill, and one amendment disagreed 
to, with reasons for such disagreement: The 
said amendments and reasons to be printed, and 
to be considered on Thursday next. (No. 232.) 


House adjourned at half-past 
Eleven o’clock, to Thursday 
next, a quarter before 

Four o'clock, 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 8th August, 1882. 


MINUTES. ]|—Surrixy—considered in Committee 
—Crvit Service Estimates—Class III.— 
LAW AND JUSTICE. 

Resolutions [August 7] reported. 

Resolutions in Committee—Navy anv Army Ex- 
PENDITURE, 1880-81. 

Pustic Birts—Select Committee—Union Officers’ 
Superannuation (Ireland) * [75], Mr. Attor- 
ney General for Ireland discharged, Mr. 
Solicitor General for Ireland added. 

Committee—Citation Amendment (Scotland) * 
(267]—n.P. 

Committee—Report—Royal Irish Constabulary 
(264]; Expiring Laws Continuance [266]. 

Committee — Report — Third Reading — Prison 
Charities [270] and passed. 

Considered as amended— Third Reading—Govern- 
ment Annuities and Assurance * [190]; Mer- 
chant Shipping (Mercantile Marine Fund) * 
[256]; Lunacy Regulation Amendment 
{230}; Somersham Kectory * [232]; County 
Courts (Advocates’ Costs) [188], and passed. 

Withdrawn—Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on 
Sunday * [182]. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


—+ > Om — 
STANDING ORDERS.—RESOLUTION. 


Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH, in rising to 
move the following new Standing Order, 
to follow Standing Order 173 :— 


“ That, in the case of any Bill promoted by a 
Municipal Corporation or Local Board, Improve- 
ment Commissioners, Town Commissioners, or 
other local authority or public body having 
powers of local government or rating, the Com- 
mittee on the Bill shall consider the Clauses of 
the Bill with reference io the following mat- 
ters :— 

(a.) Whether the Bill gives powers relating 
to Police or Sanitary Regulations in con- 
flict with or excess of the provisions or 
powers of the general law ; 

(b.) Whether the Bill gives powers which 
may be obtained by means of Bye-laws 
made subject to the restrictions of Gene- 
ral Acts already existing ; 

(c.) Whether the Bill assigns a period for 
repayment of any loan under the Bill 
exceeding the term of sixty years, which 
term the Committee shall not in any case 
allow to be exceeded, or any period dis- 
proportionate to the duration of the 
works to be executed or other objects of 
the loan ; 

(d.) Whether the Bill gives borrowing 
powers for purposes for which such powers 
already exist or may be obtained under 
General Acts, without subjecting the 
exercise of the powers under the Bill to 
approval from time to time by the proper 
Government Department ; 
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And the Committee shall report specially to 
the House— 

In what manner any Clauses relating to 
the several matters aforesaid have been 
dealt with by the Committee ; and 

Whether any Report from any Government 
Department relative to the Bill has been 
referred to the Committee ; and 

If so, in what manner the recommendations 
in that Report have been dealt with by 
the Committee; and 

Any other circumstances of which, in the 
opinion of the Committee, it is desirable 
that the House should be informed,” 

said, that a number of Private Improve- 
ment Bills were introduced that Session 
by various local authorities, containing 
provisions, including the regulation of 
the police and sanitary matters, which 
were considered to trench somewhat on 
the general law of the country. Oppo- 
sition was, therefore, shown to those mea- 
sures ; and it was agreed that they should 
all be referred to a Select Committee, of 
which he was the Chairman, with spe- 
cial reference to the manner in which 
they conflicted with, or were in excess of, 
the general law. The Committee arrived 
at certain general conclusions, which 
they embodied in a Report that was sub- 
mitted to the House; and the new 
Standing Order which he now proposed 
was merely the natural logical sequence 
of the recommendations contained in 
that Report. The Bills so referred to 
the Committee were carefully considered, 
and their provisions were modified, and 
cut down considerably, so as to induce 
hon. Members-who objected to them in 


‘their original form to withdraw their 


opposition. The Committee presented 
their Report on the 9th of June, and the 
Bills so reduced and so cut down were 
brought before the House within a week 
of the time that the Report was pre- 
sented. A debate arose; the action 
taken by the Committee was canvassed 
on the one side and on the other, and 
the House, by an overwhelming ma- 
jority, approved of the action of the 
Committee. In the course of his remarks 
as Chairman of the Select Committee, he 
(Mr. Sclater-Booth) intimated that he 
should be prepared to take some action 
before the expiration of the Session, with 
the view of securing that, in succeeding 
Sessions, Improvement Bills should be 
considered by Private Bill Committees 
on an uniform system, and on the finan- 
cial principles laid down in the Standing 
Order which he now submitted to the 
House. It was a question at the time 
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how such uniform action could be best 
secured—whether by the appointment of 
Special Committees, or by Standing Or- 
ders; and, after having had communi- 
cation with the authorities, and his 
Colleagues on the Committee, he had 
prepared the Standing Order which he 
now desired to submit. That Standing 
Order would be found to be an exact 
reflex of the four propositions which 
were contained in the short, clear, and 
intelligible Report of the Select Com- 
mittee; and there was nothing therein 
laid down, with regard to the future 
action of Private Bill Committees, which 
was not done with the assent of all par- 
ties. The objection which he understood 
had been made to this Standing Order 
was, that it tended too much to support 
the centralizing action of Government De- 
one in regard to their Reports on 

rivate Bills; but what the Committee 
found was, that the recommendations of 
Government Departments had hitherto 
received but little attention from Private 
Bill Committees, especially in cases where 
the Bills were unopposed, and the object 
of the Order was to secure that Private 
Bill Committees in future would have 
regard to the principles there laid down, 
whether the Bills came before them as 
unopposed Bills or otherwise. With re- 
gard to the Local Government Board, 
the Board of Trade, or the Home Office, 
it was not their wish to set the recom- 
mendations of those Departments on a 
pinnacle, and say they were like the laws 
of the Medes and Persians, which were 
not to be altered. On the contrary, the 
feeling and desire of the Committee was 
that the recommendations of those Public 
Departments should be simple, clear, 
and reasonable; that they should have 
due attention on the part of the Com- 
mittee ; that officers on the part of the 
Departments should be examined and 
brought face to face with the promoters 
of the Bill, who would hear what they 
had to say, and have liberty to reply if 
they thought it necessary todo so. In 
that way they might arrive at an uni- 
formity in the future action of Private 
Bill Committees beyond what had hither- 
to been the case, and in a way which all 
parties who had had experience in these 
matters must desire to see adopted. The 
only other point to which he should re- 
fer was the question of borrowing powers, 
which it was desired by this Standing 
Order to be restricted to a period of 60 


Mr. Sclater-Booth 


Standing 
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years. There were very good reasons 
why the term of 60 years should be fixed 
as the normal period for the repayment 
of loans. It was the same period as fixed 
for the repayment of moneys borrowed 
for Public Works by the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, and likewise the out- 
side period fixed by the Public Health 
Act; but there was nothing in the Stand- 
ing Order to restrict Parliament from 
extending it beyond 60 years if desirable. 
He might observe that, whereas he had 
received from an association of Muni- 
cipal Bodies certain comments on the 
language of this Standing Order, he had 
seen no objection from them to the period 
of 60 years. They pointed out that the 
language of the Standing Order imposed 
on Private Bill Committees the duty of 
reporting more directly than the neces- 
sity of the case required ; and, to meet 
their objection, he had struck out one of 
the sub-sections, so, as far as it was pos- 
sible, to render the action of the Private 
Bill Committees less onerous to them. 
It was no new view of his that Parlia- 
ment should take some action in this 
matter; and he should like, by way of 
justification of his own individual action, 
to refer to two speeches which he made 
when holding the Office of President of the 
Local Government Board, on the occasion 
of introducing what was called ‘‘ The 
Local Budget,” in the years 1876 and 
1877. In 1876, he had occasion to no- 
tice the inconvenience which arose from 
the enormously lengthened periods for 
which local authorities were permitted 
to borrow by means of Private Bills, 
the Government Departments being re- 
stricted by the Public Health Act to an 
outside period of 60 years. On the 4th 
of July, 1876, in his speech. introducing 
the Local Budget, he said— 


“T think that some additional precautions 
should be taken by Parliament to secure uni- 
formity between the practice of the two Houses 
of Parliament as to the provisions which are 
inserted in Private Bills. I am not sure that 
the principles which are acted on in the Local 
Government Office might not, with advantage, 
be communicated to the Private Bill Committees 
of both Houses of Parliament. And there is no 
security that those who direct the action of the 
Committees of both Houses will take the same 
views of the subject. Indeed, within the last 
two or three years, there have been cases where 
the money proposed to be borrowed has been 
spread over such a long series of years as cer- 
tainly would not be sanctioned by any Govern- 
ment Department. As a general rule, the re- 
payment of a loan should be conterminous with 
the estimated duration of the works for which 
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the money is required; but I do not say that 
that should be a rule without an exception, for 
there are some works or objects which are almost 
permanent.” — Hansard, ccxxx. 958-9. 

Again, next year, on April 28rd, 1877, 
he said— 

“Parliament would do well to pay a little 
more attention to Private Acts of Parliament, 
not with the view of checking the expenditure 
which the local authorities thought advisable 
to incur, but with the view of securing a greater 
efficiency of financial arrangements. Whereas 
it was an axiom with the Local Government 
Board that the period for repayment of any 
loan should be in accordance with the probable 
duration of the works to be constructed, they 
found great difference in the practice of Parlia- 
ment with regard to Private Bills; and, again, 
that whereas the Departmental view was that 
repayment of the capital should commence at 
the earliest possible date, Committees varied 
very much on that point. As instances of Pri- 
vate Acts granting what he thought must be 
considered, primdé facie, an undue period for the 
duration of loans, he would mention the Bir- 
mingham Gas Act of 1875, giving 85 years; the 
Birmingham Waterworks Bill, 90 years; and 
the Rochdale Bill, 100 years. And in 1876 the 
term named in a Leicester Bill was 80 years; 
in a Stockton and Middlesborough Biil, 90; in 
two Halifax Bills, 100 and 110 years ; and ina 
Huddersfield Bill the term for the repayment 
of the loan was 100 years.’’—j Ibid. cexxxiii. 
1723.] 

To show how difficult it was to control 
the action of Private Bill Committees, 
he might mention that while the Com- 
mittee to which he had alluded was 
holding its sittings, and cutting down 
the period for the loans to 60 years, a 
Committee, presided over by a Friend 
of his own in another room, granted 120 
years for the repayment of a loan, he 
being ignorant of what was going on in 
the other Committee. The object of the 
reform which he proposed was to secure 
a certain uniformity of action in future, 
and a greater efficiency of financial ar- 
rangements. Opinion was so strong 
among many hon. Members on this 
subject that he was informed that un- 
less this Standing Order was passed this 
Session, every Private Improvement Bill 
with respect to which the slightest sus- 
picion was entertained that it would 
transgress the reasonable limit laid 
down by the Committee as to the ex- 
tent of the powers to be given by a Pri- 
vate Bill, and laid down in the proposed 
Standing Order, would be blocked. The 
block system now applied to public mea- 
sures would be applied to Private Bills ; 
and next year would, therefore, witness 
a dead-lock of the Private Bills. He 
would, in conclusion, ask the House to 
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accept his proposal as the logical con= 
clusion of the action taken by the House 
in the present Session, and pass this 
Standing Order, and see if it would 
work satisfactorily. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“ That, in the case of any Bill promoted by a 
Municipal Corporation or Local Board, Improve- 
ment Commissioners, Town Commissioners, or 
other local authority or public body having 
powers of local government or rating, the Com- 
mittee on the Bill shall consider the Clauses of 
the Bill with reference to the following mat- 
ters :— 

(a.) Whether the Bill gives powers relating 
to Police or Sanitary Regulations in con- 
flict with or excess of the provisions or 
powers of the general law; 

(b.) Whether the Bill gives powers which 
may be obtained by means of Bye-laws 
made subject to the restrictions of Gene- 
ral Acts already existing ; 

(c.) Whether the Bill assigns a period for 
repayment of any loan under the Bill 
exceeding the term of sixty years, which 
term the Committee shall not in any case 
allow to be exceeded, or any period dis- 
proportionate to the duration of the 
works to be executed or other objects of 
the loan; 

(d.) Whether the Bill gives borrowing 
powers for purposes for which such powers 
already exist or may be obtained under 
General Acts, without subjecting the 
exercise of the powers under the Bill to 
approval from time to time by the proper 
Government Department ; 

And the Committee shall report specially to 
the House — 

In what manner any Clauses relating to 
the several matters aforesaid have been 
dealt with by the Committee ; and 

Whether any Report from any Government 
Department relative to the Bill has been 
referred to the Committee ; and 

If so, in what manner the recommendations 
in that Report have been dealt with by 
the Committee; and 

Any other circumstances of which, in the 
opinion of the Committee, it is desirable 
that the House should be informed.”— 
(Mr. Sclater-Booth.) 


Sir CHARLES FORSTER said, that 
Municipal Bodies were of opinion that 
this proposed Standing Order would in- 
juriously affect public improvements ; 
and he suggested that the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Sclater-Buoth) 
ought to draw a distinction between se- 
curities upon real estate and securities 
invested upon mere local improvements. 
He (Sir Charles Forster) felt that on an 
evening such as the present, when im- 
portant Public Business was about to be 
brought before the House, it would be 
impossible to go fairly into the question. 
Therefore, trusting it would receive a 
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more lengthened consideration on a 
future occasion, he begged to move that 
the debate be adjourned. 

Mr. Serseant SIMON, in seconding 
the Motion for the adjournment of the 
debate, said, that the proposed Standing 
Order involved matters of very consider- 
able importance to Corporate Bodies and 
other local authorities throughout the 
country ; and he could assure the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for North 
Hants (Mr. Sclater-Booth) that strong 
representations had been made to him 
(Mr. Serjeant Simon) with reference 
especially to the hard-and-fast line laid 
down as to the period for the repayment 
of loans. When the varied circum- 
stances of the different Corporations and 
other local bodies were considered, he 
thought they ought not to lay down a 
hard-and-fast line, and say that within 
a given period, no matter what the cir- 
cumstances of the case might be, repay- 
ment must be made. It should be re- 


membered that the expenditure which 
necessitated these loans was not always 
a matter of choice with the local bodies, 
but was often forced upon them by the 
Local Government Board for sanitary 
purposes, and by River Conservancy 


Boards; and when they were obliged to 
raise considerable sums by way of loans, 
it was very hard on them that they 
should be bound to repay the money 
within a certain period. Under these 
circumstances, he seconded the Motion 
of adjournment. The matter ought to 
be discussed when the House would be 
more likely to consider it deliberately 
than at present. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Str Charles Forster.) 

Motion agreed to. 


Debate adjourned till Friday. 


QUESTIONS. 


—e- Qo — 


ARMY (AUXILIARY FORCES)—EMBODI- 
MENT OF MILITIA REGIMENTS. 
Cotonet STANLEY asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, Whether, in view 
of the constitutional obligation to call 
Parliament together in the event of the 
Militia being embodied, and of the fact 
that the extended training of the regi- 
ments now kept up for duty, will, pro- 


Sir Charles Forster 
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bably, in many cases have expired within 
ten days after Parliament has been pro- 
rogued or adjourned, the Government 
have any intention of taking steps 
during the present Session to embody 
the regiments now kept up, or any other 
regiment ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: Sir, I think it may 
interest the House that I should, in 
replying to my right hon. and gallant 
Friend, state that the offers we have 
received from Militia battalions, not only 
seeking to be embodied, but placing 
themselves at Her Majesty’s disposal 
for active service in Egypt, are quite 
without precedent. Fifty-two battalions, 
representing nearly 50,000 men, have 
expressed a wish to be embodied, and 
of these, 37, representing nearly 35,000 
men, have volunteered for active ser- 
vice ; and I may congratulate my right 
hon. and gallant Friend on his battalion, 
the King’s Own Royal Lancaster Regi- 
ment, being the first to offer to go to 
the front, which they did some days 
ago. At present, and before the ap- 
proaching adjournment, we have no in- 
tention to advise Her Majesty to em- 
body any Militia battalions ; but should 
it be necessary to do so, the offers we 
have received are an earnest of the 
strong feeling in the Militia, and, con- 
sidering the strength of the Militia and 
the Reserves, show what a great addi- 
tion to our military power is at our hand 
within a few days of Her Majesty’s 
Proclamation. 


Department. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT—THE VIC- 
TORIA UNIVERSITY (MANCHESTER) 
—POWER TO GRANT DEGREES IN 
MEDICINE. 


Mr. AGNEW (for Mr. Stace) asked 
the Vice President of the Council, Whe- 
ther it is intended 

‘* To place the Victoria University, Manches- 
ter, without delay, on the same footing as the 
older Universities with regard to the granting 
of medical degrees,” 


in accordance with the recommendation 
of the Royal Commissioners on the 
Medical Acts ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Sir, I understand 
that an application is about to be made 
to Her Majesty in Council for a Supple- 
mental Charter to enable the Victoria 
University to grant medical degrees, 
and that the initiatory steps will be 
taken at the usual meeting of the Court 
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of Governors in November next. When 
the Petition is received, it will be sub- 
mitted to the Queen at the next ensuing 
Council. I may add that the grant of 
such a Oharter would not be inconsis- 
tent with the recent Report of the Royal 
Commission. 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES ACTS—ISSUE 
OF CONTRIBUTION TABLES. 


Mr. STEVENSON asked the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, Whether, having 
regard to the provisions of the Friendly 
Societies’ Act, empowering the Friendly 
Societies’ Office, with the approval of 
the Treasury, to cause to be constructed 
and published tables for the use of 
Friendly Societies, it is proposed to 
issue such tables; and, if so, when the 
Societies may expect them to be pub- 
lished ? 

Mr. COURTNEY : Sir, this 
point has already been considered by 
the Treasury; and I am happy to in- 
form my hon. Friend that a scheme for 
the preparation of new tables has been 
approved, and will be commenced in 
the course of the present financial year. 
The work will, however, I am sorry to 
say, necessarily take several years to 
complete. 


ARMY—ARMY CHAPLAINS. 


Mr. GIBSON asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether, while all other 
Departments of the Army have had 
their position improved with regard to 
pay and retirement, the chaplains’ war- 
rant has continued unimproved since 
1861, and compares unfavourably with 
the warrants of the other Departments 
(i.e. the Army Medical Department, the 
Commissariat, Transport, and Ordnance 
Staff Corps, and the Veterinary Depart- 
ment) ; whether a very large proportion 
of the chaplains now serving entered 
the Department before the compulsory 
retirement clause was introduced ; whe- 
ther they are now compelled to retire 
from the Service at the age of sixty 
years at the same rate of half-pay 
granted prior to the introduction of that 
clause; and, whether it is intended to 
take any steps to improve the position 
of the chaplains ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: Sir, in reply to 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman, 
I have to say that we find no difficulty 
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in obtaining a satisfactory supply of 
competent chaplains, and, looking to the 
the general emoluments of the Clergy, 
whether of the Church of England, Ro- 
man Catholic, or Presbyterian, I {see 
no necessity to improve their position, 
either as to stipend or retirement. 
They stand upon an entirely different 
footing from other Departments of the 
Army, and I should not hesitate to deal 
with their emoluments, independently 
of those Departments, if I thought it 
desirable. This question was well con- 
sidered by my Predecessors, and I agree 
with their decisions. 


ARMY (AUXILIARY FORCES) — ISSUE 
OF COMMISSIONS IN THE CAVALRY 
TO YEOMANRY CORPS VOLUNTEER- 
ING FOR FOREIGN SERVICE. 


Mr. SALT asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether commissions in 
the Cavalry will be given to officers 
of the Yeomanry or of any Mounted 
Volunteer Corps who volunteer and are 
accepted for service in Egypt ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: No, Sir. There 
are no regulations which would admit 
of the suggestions of the hon. Gentle- 
man being adopted, and at present I 
see no occasion for changing the pre- 
sent system. 


ARMY (AUXILIARY FORCES) — THE 
RESERVE—FRAUDULENT ENLIST- 
MENTS. 


Sir HENRY FLETCHER asked the 
Judge Advocate General, If he will 
stato to the House, or lay a Return 
upon the Table, of the number of men of 
the Army Reserve who have been tried 
and convicted of fraudulent enlistment 
between the Ist July 1880 and 30th 
June 1882? 

Tue JUDGE ADVOCATE GENE- 
RAL (Mr. Osporne Morean): Sir, 
there will be no objection whatever to 
this Return being given. I am sorry I 
cannot state the exact numbers at once ; 
but the cases referred to by my hon. 
and gallant Friend—which are not, tech- 
nically speaking, cases of fraudulent en- 
listment ; but cases of false answers on 
enlistment punishable under the 33rd 
section of the Army Act—are not classed 
under a separate heading in my Office, 
= it will take some time to eliminate 
them. 
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VACCINATION — ALLEGED DEATH OF 
CHILDREN AT NORWICH FROM 
EFFECTS OF OPERATION—REPORT 
OF INSPECTORS. 


Mr. P. A. TAYLOR asked the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board, 
Whether he has yet received the Report 
of the Medical Inspector of the Board in 
regard to the vaccination fatality at Nor- 
wich ; whether he is aware that other 
similar cases have since occurred there; 
instructions forbidding the use of the 
and, whether he will issue immediate 
lymph which has produced such re- 
sults ? 

Mr. DODSON: Sir, I am as disap- 
pointed as my hon. Friend can be that I 
have not yet received the Report of the 
Inspector ; but the circumstances in con- 
nection with these cases, which are very 
complicated, haverequired a more detailed 
examination than was anticipated, and 
the inquiry is not complete. I am, how- 
ever, pressing for its completion with 
the least possible delay. I find that two 
other cases of erysipelas in recently-vac- 
cinated children have occurred since the 
original case was brought under my 
notice; but one of them did not occur 
in the practice of the public vaccinator. 
Until I have received the Inspector’s 
Report, I cannot form any opinion as to 
the origin of the fatality. 


EGYPT (MILITARY OPERATIONS)— 
NEWSPAPER CORRESPONDENTS— 
REGULATIONS, 


Coronet NORTH asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether all the news- 
paper correspondents now in Egypt have 
signed the Rules laid down by him for 
their guidance; whether, in accordance 
with paragraph 7, a staff officer has been 
named to supervise all Press matters; 
whether, in compliance with paragraph 
8, the article relative to the picket of 
the King’s Own Rifle Corps was sent 
through him; and, if so, why, in ac- 
cordance with the power granted to him, 
it was not stopped; and, if it was not 
submitted to him, whether that corres- 
pondent will be allowed to remain with 
the Army? 

Mr. CHILDERS: Sir, in reply to my 
hon. and gallant Friend, I have to say 
that the rules laid down for newspaper 
correspondents only took effect from the 
4th of August, and will be transmitted 
this week to the General commanding in 
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Egypt. Sir Garnet Wolseley will, on 
his arrival, appoint a Staff officer for the 
purpose of supervision. The telegram 
of which my hon. and gallant Friend 
very properly complains appeared on the 
2nd of August. As the correspondent 
in question will certainly not be allowed 
to be employed under the new regula- 
tions, I do not think any further notice 
of the telegram necessary. 


BURIAL BOARDS—BURIAL FEES— 
20 & 21 VIC. CAP. 31. 


Mr. RICHARD asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether he will present a separate Re- 
turn of such of the tables of fees of 
Burial Boards comprised in the unpub- 
lished Returns of 1880 as are in contra- 
vention of the seventeenth section of the 
20th and 21st Vic. c. 81, which requires 
that the fees paid to incumbents, clerks, 
and sextons, shall be extra charges in 
the consecrated parts of cemeteries only ; 
and, whether he will take steps to secure 
a revision of such illegal charges ? 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT, in re- 
ply, said, that the question was one for 
the Courts of Law; but he would see 
what could be done. 


LAW AND JUSTICE—CRIMINAL LUNA- 
TICS— THE COMMISSION OF 1881— 
REPORT. 

Mr. R. H. PAGET asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
If he will lay upon the Table of the 
House the Report of the Departmental 
Commission appointed in 1881 to con- 
sider questions relating to criminal luna- 
tics ? 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT, in re- 
ply, said, that he had not yet had time 
to read the Report on the question ; but 
he would lay it on the Table of the 
House when it had been duly con- 
sidered. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—THE COLLEC- 
TION OF RATES IN MANORHAMIL- 
TON UNION: 


Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether it is a fact that the guar- 
dians of Manorhamilton Union have 
passed a Resolution proposing to lower 
the Poundage Rate for collection from 
ninepence to sixpence’; whether the Local 
Government Board have refused to allow 
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the proposed reduction to take place; if 
so, on what grounds; whether Allen 
Nixon, one of the collectors, has been 
decreed at Petty Sessions for getting 

aid twice over for same amounts ; and, 
if so, whether he will be dismissed ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, it is the 
fact, as stated by the hon. Gentleman 
in his Question, that the Guardians of 
the Manorhamilton Union have passed 
a resolution, proposing to lower the 
poundage rate for collection from 9d. 
to 6d., and the Local Government Board 
have declined to sanction the proposed 
reduction, as they are of opinion that, 
having regard to the length of time the 
collectors have been in office, the gene- 
rally satisfactory manner in which they 
have discharged the duties, and the 
increased difficulties whic. of late have 
arisen in the collection, it would not be 
just to the collectors, or conducive to the 
interests of the Union, to reduce the 
poundage as proposed. With regard to 
the case of the collector, Allen Nixon, 
the Local Government Board have re- 
ceived a complaint stating that he sum- 
moned a man for rates which had been 
previously paid, and that he had been 
decreed in the manner mentioned ; but 
Iam informed that the second demand 
was made through accident, and, there- 
fore, the Local Government Board have 
not dismissed him. With regard to the 
question of the poundage and the power 
of the Local Government Board, I shall 
be in Ireland soon, and shall think it 
my duty to make further inquiries, so 
that the hon. Member must not take my 
reply as final. As to Nixon also, I may 
say that, before taking any definite 
action, I have required the Guardians to 
forward explanations. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—ELECTION OF A 
GUARDIAN FOR BELHUBET, CAVAN 
UNION. 

Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether, in the election of Poor Law 
Guardians for electoral division of Bel- 
hubet, Cavan Union, Mr. J. Boland was 
decided by the returning officer not to 
be elected, he having taken for Mr. 
Boland’s opponent seven proxy votes in 
the name of Mr. James O’Lawder, when, 
in fact, the legal title to the property 
was not vested in Mr. Lawder, but in 
the Receiver of the Matrimonial Di- 
vision of the High Court of Justice ; 
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and, whether he will have the case 
reheard ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : Sir, at the elec- 
tion of Poor Law Guardians referred to, 
the Returning Officer recorded Mr. Law- 
der’s proxy votes for Mr. Boland’s op- 
ponent. The Local Government, having 
some doubt as to the legality of the 
decision, procured a legal opinion on the 
question, which was to the effect that 
the Returning Officer had acted legally. 
There is, therefore, under the circum- 
stances, no reason for ordering a re- 
hearing of the case. 


THE IRISH LAND COMMISSION— 
OFFICIAL VALUATORS—MR. 
JAMES BUTLER. 


Mr. HEALY asked the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whe- 
ther it is the fact, as publicly stated, 
that Mr. James Butler, secretary to the 
Carlow Grand Jury, has been appointed 
valuator to the Land Commission ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, Mr. James 
Butler, who is secretary to the Carlow 
Grand Jury, was appointed a valuer 
under the Land Commission on the 30th 
of May last. I understand that the 
terms of his appointment are that his 
whole services are to be at the disposal 
of the Land Commissioners; but I am 
strongly of opinion that he should be 
called on to elect which office he should 
resign, and I will communicate my views 
on the subject to the Land Commis- 
sioners. 


CRIMINAL LAW (IRELAND)—CASE OF 
MARY KEANE. 


Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether, in view of the circumstances 
of the case of Mary Keane of Waterford, 
the Government will remit a portion of 
the sentence ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, Mary 
Keane was sentenced to one month’s 
imprisonment without hard labour, and 
His Excellency sees no reason for any 
mitigation of the sentence. 


CRIMINAL LAW (IRELAND)—CASE OF 
MICHAEL LARKIN. 


Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieute- 
nant of Ireland, Whether his Excel- 
lency has considered a Memorial on 


bahalf of Michael Larkin, of Salford, 
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signed by sixty inhabitants of that 
borough, praying for restitution pro- 
perty alleged to have been taken from 
him on sentence to penal servitude 
for life for passing a bad half-crown, 
which sentence was annulled, and a free 
pardon granted in 1879; and, whether, 
if that pardon was an acknowledgment 
of Larkin’s innocence of the offence for 
which he was convicted, on the evidence 
of a woman of notoriously bad character, 
his claim for compensation for unjust 
imprisonment during fifteen years will 
be regarded by the Irish Government ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, I find that 
the Memorial in the case of Michael 
Larkin, referred to by the hon. Member, 
was carefully considered by the late 
Lord Lieutenant, who decided that 
Larkin had no claim upon the Govern- 
ment. The facts of the case are shortly 
as follows :—Larkin was convicted before 
the Chairman of the County Limerick in 
1862, on a charge of uttering base coin. 
It was his second conviction for this 
offence, and he had been previously 
tried on a similar charge in 1856, when 
he was acquitted. The County Court 
Judge sentenced him to penal servitude 
for life, being under the erroneous im- 
pression that the sentence meant in 
reality only confinement for 12 years. 
Larkin appears to have memorialized 
the Government in 1862, 1863, 1865, 
1867, and 1873, and on each occasion 
the Lord Lieutenant at the time decided 
that the law should take its course, the 
Chairman having reported that there 
was no question as to his guilt. Larkin 
was released on licence in 1877, having 
served 15 years; and in 1879 the re- 
mainder of his sentence was remitted on 
the recommendation of Lord Chancellor 
Ball, who made the recommendation on 
the ground that the County Court Judge 
was under the impression that the sen- 
tence he imposed meant 12 years of 
actual confinement. 


EGYPT (POLITICAL AFFAIRS)—SUEZ 
CANAL, &c. 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have discussed or concluded any 
engagement with other Powers for the 
regulation of the political condition of 
Egypt, and of the SuezCanal, when order 
shall have been restored in that country ; 
if so, with what Powers the discussion 


Ur. Arthur Arnold 
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has been carried on, or the engagement 
undertaken ; and, what is the nature of 
such engagement, or basis of engage- 
ment? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: No, 
Sir; no such engagement has been con- 
cluded, or, indeed, discussed. 

Str WILFRID LAWSON asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment is already in possession of informa- 
tion to show that permanent arrange- 
ments insuring the safety of the lives 
and property of Europeans in, or pass- 
ingthrough, Egypt,mightnow be secured 
from the ‘‘ defacto” Government at Cairo, 
without any further military operation 
whatever, provided Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment were now to promise to Egypt 
that they will ‘‘ guarantee it a consti- 
tution compatible with International en- 
gagements,” in terms of the suggestion 
made by Sir Edward Malet on 20th 
January last, as shown in page 52 of the 
Blue Book, 3230, of 1882, and which he 
stated ‘‘ he thought to be the only way 
out of a situation which was rapidly 
driving both us and the Egyptians to 
extremities ? ”’ 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: No, 
Sir; Her Majesty’s Government have 
no such information as that alluded to 
in the Question. 

Sr WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether steps have been taken to pre- 
vent statements in this House with re- 
gard to Egypt, and also the movements 
and strength of our forces in Egypt, or 
on the way to Egypt, being communi- 
cated to Arabi Pasha by telegraph ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I must acknow- 
ledge the very considerate manner in 
which the hon. and gallant Baronet has 
acted with regard to this Question ; but, 
at the same time, from regard to the 
public interests, the only answer I can 
give to it, which I hope will be satisfac- 
tory to him, is, that measures have been 
adopted such as the case seemed to call 
for. It would not be desirable to enter 
upon any details. 


POST OFFICE (IRELAND)—THE 
BELFAST LETTER CARRIERS. 

Mr. BIGGAR asked the Postmaster 
General, Whether he has received a 

Memorial from the letter-carriers of 

Belfast, and to what extent they will 

benefit by his proposed new scheme? 
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Mrz. FAWCETT, in reply, said, that 
the Memorial had been received, and 
that the letter-carriers of Belfast, as of 
other places, would receive increased 
pay, together with good conduct stripes 
and other advantages. 


STATE OF IRELAND—ALTAR DENUN- 
CIATIONS—THE REV. P. BRIODY. 


Srr HENRY TYLER asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether his attention has been 
drawn to the altar denunciations of the 
Rev. P. Briody, C.C., Mount Nugent; 
and, whether it is proposed to take any 
steps in regard to him ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : Sir, the atten- 
tion of the Government has from time to 
time been given to the utterances of the 
Rev. Mr. Briody; but it has not been 
deemed advisable to take any notice of 
them. 


EGYPT—THE EGYPTIAN BUDGET— 
THE CHAMBER OF NOTABLES, 


Sir WILFRID LAWSON asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether he will give the dates 
and particulars of the Documents which 
Her Majesty’s Government hold to be 
International engagements, and of which 
they have held that the voting of the 
unassigned portion of the Budget by 
the Egyptian Chamber of Delegates 
would be a breach; and, whether he 
will lay upon the Table Copies of all 
such alleged International engagements 
(as distinguished from municipal ones) 
which the Government hold as binding 
the Egyptian State to submit its finances 
to European control ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, I 
stated in the House on Saturday, the 
15th of July, that the question of the 
powers of the Egyptian Chamber of 
Notables was one that was still pending, 
and that the English and French Go- 
vernments had agreed that it would be 
unadvisable to publish at present the 
Papers relating to it. It would, I feel 
sure, be equally unadvisable to make a 
statement on the subject at present. 


CRIMINAL LAW (IRELAND) — “ THE 
TUAM HERALD”—CASE OF RICHARD 
J. KELLY. 


Coronet NOLAN asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, If his attention has been drawn to 
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the following resolution signed by all 
the seven local magistrates present at 
the committal for trial of the proprietor 
of the ‘‘ Tuam Herald,” — 

“We, the undersigned local justices of the 
peace for the county of Galway, assembled in 
petty sessions in Tuam, having heard the case 
of the Queen vy. Richard J. Kelly, although 
feeling that we have no other course open to 
us but to send forward the case, yet we desire 
to express very strongly our opinion that the 
declaration of the defendant is true; that the 
letter complained of, purporting to be a tran- 
script of a letter bearing the name of James 
Redpath, was printed by misadventure during 
the defendant’s absence from home, and that 
he repudiates same, and expresses his intense 
regret that it should have appeared; and we 
wish to state that we have known the defend- 
ant for many years, and to our knowledge the 
‘Tuam Herald’ has been at all times a sup- 
porter of law and order, and we respectfully 
suggest under such circumstances that this pro- 
secution be dropped;”’ 
and, if, in consequence of this strong 
expression of opinion from the bench, 
he will direct all further proceedings 
against Mr. Kelly to be dropped ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : Sir, the resolu- 
tion of the magistrates referred to in 
the Question of the hon. and gallant 
Member has not been officially brought 
under the notice of the Government; 
but, nevertheless, I will take care that 
the matter is referred to my right hon. 
and learned Friend the Attorney Gene- 
ral for Ireland, whose function it is to 
decide whether or not the prosecution 
should be proceeded with. 

Coronet NOLAN: Will the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the At- 
torney General for Ireland answer the 
Question now ? 

THe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson): I 
think I had better get the document 
before me before I answer the Ques- 
tion. 

CotonEL NOLAN: Then I will re- 
peat the Question. 


WAYS AND MEANS—THE FINANCIAL 
STATEMENT — HIGHWAY EXPENDI- 
TURE—THE GRANT IN AID. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH asked the 
President of the Local Government 
Board, Whether he will lay upon the 
Table a statement showing the terms 
and conditions under which it is pro- 
posed to distribute the sum of £250,000 
in aid of local highway expenditure be- 
fore the Supplementary Vote for that 
amount is taken ? 
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Mr. DODSON, in reply, said, that he 
would state the proposals of the Govern- 
ment when the Vote was taken. 


THE ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY— 
ALLEGED DISCONTENT. 


Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether on Friday last Mr. Clifford 
Lloyd, R.M. addressing the Police of 
the city of Limerick on parade, con- 
demned their conduct in agitating for an 
improvement of their position, and in- 
formed them that, if they had been 
soldiers their conduct would have 
brought upon them an extreme penalty ; 
whether that statement was received by 
the constables with cries of ‘‘ We are 
not soldiers,” and whether the constables, 
on the conclusion of the parade, declared 
their determination not to parade again 
before Mr. Clifford Lloyd; whether, on 
a subsequent parade, Colonel Bruce, In- 
spector General, declared that the move- 
ment of the men was unprecedented in 
military history, and was an absolutely 
disloyal combination; whether, on a 
demand from the men for an apology 
for what they denounced as an insult, 
Colonel Bruce explained that he had not 
meant to insult them ; and, whether, after 
four other parades, the proceedings 
closed with a refusal on the part of the 
police to retire from the movement in 
which they have engaged? He wished 
also to know, whether, at a meeting of 
constables yesterday, a resolution was 
passed calling on Mr. Clifford Lloyd to 
make a public apology for what he had 
said on Friday last ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : Sir, I have not 
yet got the official report upon the sub- 
ject-matter of this Question, therefore I 
cannot answer it now ; indeed, I do not 
see any reason for an immediate answer 
in this case. It may become of import- 
ance, as a matter of history ; and, there- 
fore, before I reply, I should like ex- 
tremely to know what happened both 
from Colonel Bruce and Mr. Clifford 
Lloyd, and if the speeches, so far as 
they can be given, can be given in ex- 
tenso. With regard to the last part of 
the Question of the hon. Member, it is 
one upon which I have received no in- 
formation, and I can hardly believe that 
such is the case. If it is the case, it is 
an extremely imprudent and improper 
step to take, 
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Mr. SEXTON said, he would repeat 
the Question. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR asked if the 
right hon. Gentleman was not aware 
that a communication had been sent to 
the newspapers by Mr. Clifford Lloyd, 
giving his version of the story, and 
practically acknowledging the state of 
facts as published ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : Sir, Ihave read 
Mr. Clifford Lloyd’s published letter to 
the newspapers, and I have also received 
a private letter from him; but my im- 
pression is that it is not an affair that 
calls for Parliamentary inquiry. Mr. 
Clifford Lloyd is supposed to have used 
a particular word, and it is rather im- 
portant to know whether he used it or 
not; but it seems to me that a gentle- 
man like Mr. Clifford Lloyd, occupying 
the position he does, has a right to go 
and try and do all he can, in the interests 
of duty and discipline, to endeavour to 
bring the men to a proper condition of 
mind. 


METROPOLIS — THE PARKS — A NEW 
PARK FOR PADDINGTON — THE 
ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSIONERS. 
Mr. BRYCE asked the honourable 

Member for the Isle of Wight, Whether, 

as one of the Ecclesiastical Commis- 

sioners for England and Wales, he can 
state what is the present position of the 
negotiations between the Ecclesiastical 

Commissioners and the other owners of 

the Paddington Estate on the one hand, 

and those who have interested them- 
selves in the creation of a public park 
for Paddington on the other hand; and, 
whether he can give any assurance that, 
during the pendency of those negotia- 
tions, the area of the ground now open 

will not be encroached upon or dimi- 

nished by building operations ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: Sir, last 
year the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
offered to sell their interest in the land— 
which they estimate to represent nearly 
one-half—for £1,500 an acre. This offer 
the Park Committee have neither ac- 
cepted nor declined. Last March the 
Commissioners authorized their sur- 
veyors to join in any conference which 
might be held between the promoters of 
the proposed park and the trustees of the 
Paddington Estate with a view to arrange 
the price which should be paid for the 
joint interest of the Commissioners and 


| trustees, without reference to any ques- 
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tion as tothe apportionmentof themoney. 
The only answer I can give to the second 
part of the Question is the same as that 
given to a deputation last year—namely, 
that, while the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners are anxious to afford every 
facility in their power for the acquisition 
of the land for a public park, they can- 
not, consistently with the proper execu- 
tion of the trusts im cnt upon them 


‘by statute, give a pledge to withhold 


their sanction to the letting of any 
further portion of the estate for build- 
ing. I may add that there is another 
suitable tract of land which as sole 
owners they have offered to sell for 
£1,250 an acre, or less than half the 
total sum required for the other. It 
comprises about 94 acres, and lies at 
Kilburn, forming the site of the Royal 
Agricultural Show in 1879. 


TRADE AND COMMERCE—THE 
SPANISH TARIFF—DUTY ON CURED 
FISH. 


Carrain AYLMER asked the first 
Lord of the Treasury, Whether his at- 
tention has been called to the fact that 
Spain has been in the habit of buying 
yearly about 200,000 ewts. of fish cured 
in Newfoundland ; that from the Ist of 
August such fish will be charged a duty 
of 2s. per ewt. in excess of that charged 
on fish from Norway, Denmark, and 
other countries; and, whether, as such 
an extra duty will entirely prohibit the 
importation of British cured fish into 
Spain, and will seriously injure our 
fisheries, he intends taking any steps 
towards remedying this injustice ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE, in reply, said, 
that the Golonial Office had received, 
through the Foreign Office, information 
to the effect stated in the Question, and 
explanations had been asked for from 
the Minister at Madrid; but they had 
not yet been received. At the same 
time, he could say that, if the intelli- 
gence proved to be true, however much 
he might regret the policy which the 
Spanish Ministry had thought fit to 
pursue as regarded the trade of this 
country, he was not aware that it was in 
his power to take any measures, if, in- 
deed, there were any, to obviate the 
consequences, or to relieve the people of 
Spain from the disadvantages which, as 
the Government believed, would be in- 
flicted on them, 
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ARMY — DRUNKENNESS AT ALDER- 
SHOT CAMP. 


Mr. CAINE asked the Judge Advo- 
cate General, How many punishments 
for drunkenness have been inflicted on 
soldiers stationed at Aldershot during 
the year 1881 ? 

Toe JUDGE ADVOCATE GENE- 
RAL (Mr. Osnorn Morean): Sir, I am 
sorry that, for the reasons I have already 
given, I cannot give my hon. Friend the 
precise information he asks. But, from 
what I have already told him, he will 
gather that the number of individual 
men punished for drunkenness in the 
Army during 1881 was between 120 and 
130 per 1,000, and the number of pun- 
ishments inflicted for the same offence 
about 230 per 1,000. Now, the average 
number of troops at Aldershot last year 
was about 11,500. If, therefore, he will 
multiply the figures I have given him by 
11}, he will get the number both of men 
punished and punishments inflicted for 
drunkenness, assuming, that is to say, 
that the state of Aldershot as regards 
drunkenness is a correct specimen of that 
of the Army generally. I think, how- 
ever, that it will be found that Alder- 
shot contrasts favourably in this re- 
spect with barracks which are situate in 
the heart or on the outskirts of large 
towns, such as London or Manchester. 
But, even making allowance for this, 
and for the fact that a soldier is con- 
stantly punished for drunkenness where 
a civilian would escape with impunity, I 
must admit that the catalogue, though 
showing a decided improvement upon the 
state of things which existed only five or 
six years ago, is a very black one, and I 
can assure my hon. Friend that both my 
right hon. Friend (Mr. Childers) and my- 
self are fully persuaded of the importance 
of the subject, and that whatever we, or 
the military authorities, can do shall be 
done to diminish the evils to which my 
hon. Friend—greatly, if he will allow 
me to say so, to his own credit, and 
greatly, also, to the advantage of the 
Service—has called attention. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
— wore 
ARREARS OF RENT (IRELAND) 
BILL. 


CONSIDERATION OF LORDS AMENDMENTS, 


Order for Consideration of Lords 
Amendments read, 
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Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, in rising to 
move that these Amendments be now 
considered, I think it will be found, for 
the convenience of the House, as the 
scope of the Amendnients is limited and 
capable of being drawn to one head and 
centre, that I should state, at once, the 
course which the Government proposes 
to take in regard to those which they 
consider as in the least degree material ; 
but I shall not take any notice, in 
making this brief statement, of changes 
of a character plainly secondary or 
purely verbal. On occasions such as 
this, Sir, when grave and serious differ- 
ences of opinion arise between the two 
Houses of Parliament, they are attended 
with various inconveniences. One of 
them is that they tend to revive con- 
troversies and to set going discussions 
of various theories which it is better, for 
the peace and progress of the country, 
should be let sleep—| ‘‘ No, no!” }—and 
another is—[‘‘ Oh, oh!’’?]—well, I am 
not going to ask the House to vote upon 
the question; but hon. Gentleman will 
see why I refer for a single moment to 
the subject—the other inconvenience is 
that they undoubtedly appear, on such 
occasions, to pave the way and lead to 
the promulgation of extraordinary, novel, 
and exceptional doctrines. I understand, 
for instance, that on this very occasion 
a doctrine has been set up, entirely new, 
so far as my knowledge goes, and not 
likely, I think, to receive any counte- 
nance from this House, which is that 
the House of Lords is not only entitled, 
as it undoubtedly is entitled, to impose 
an absolute veto upon a measure sent 
to it from this House of Parliament, 
but that it is likewise entitled to lay 
down the doctrine that such a Bill is not 
likely to be ever received from the exist- 
ing House of Commons, however long 
that House of Commons may sit and 
hold to it, however often it may think fit 
to revert tothe subject again and again, 
and from year to year, such a measure 
shall never be received by the House of 
Lords from the existing House of 
Commons. Well, Sir—[Sir Srarrorp 
Nortnoore: That is not the case. |—I 
beg the right hon. Gentleman’s pardon; 
I do not know why he interrupts me. I 
have stated, what I have heard and un- 
derstood, that such a doctrine had been 
put forward. If that doctrine be sup- 
ported here, it is a doctrine that we 
shall be prepared to contest. I refer to 
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it for the sake of excusing myself for 
not taking any detailed notice of it, 
because I think no advantage to the 
country and ourselves can arise from 
entering upon subjects of that class, 
and my desire is upon the present occa- 
sion to passthem altogether. The duty 
of the Government is to approach a 
question of this kind with a firm resolu- 
tion on no account, whatever pressure 
may be exerted upon them, to swerve from 
the great public objects they may have 
in view; but, while remaining faithful to 
that principle, to avoid, as far as they 
can, and eschew all reference to matters 
which can do nothing but promote angry 
controversy. ‘That is the intention with 
which we have addressed ourselves to 
the consideration of the Amendments of 
the House of Lords, and that is the in- 
tention with which we have considered 
the whole of them, from the beginning 
to the end. The first Amendment in 
this Bill is the Amendment which intro- 
duces, in a somewhat complex form, the 
principle of joint or concurrent action of 
the landlord and tenant as the means of 
setting the Bill in motion, in lieu of the 
sole action which was the basis on which 
we recommended it to the House of Com- 
mons, and upon which it was adopted by 
the House of Commons. The form in 
which this Amendment has been intro- 
duced is, as I have said, one rather of 
complication. In the first place, it ap- 
pears to us to contain, perhaps as a 
consequence of haste and inadvertence— 
of that I know nothing—but, at any 
rate, it does, in our view, contain a 
change in the Bill which is faulty upon 
the ground of its placing the two parties, 
not upon a footing of equality, but sub- 
jecting the landlord to an absolute dis- 
ability in respect of the initiative. As 
the Bill left this House, the two parties 
were treated with entire impartiality, and 
either the landlord or the tenant could 
put the Bill in motion ; but, as the Bill 
came from the House of Lords, the land- 
lord cannot put the Bill in motion at all; 
and as we are of opinion that there are 
many cases in which it may be desirable 
that the landlord —fAn hon. Mem- 
BER: The tenant.|—I beg your par- 
don, the landlord, as the Bill has come 
down from the House of Lords, cannot 
put the Bill in motion at all—and what 
I say is, that as we are distinctly of opi- 
nion that there are many cases in which 
justice to the landlord requires that he 
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should have the power of putting the 
Bill in motion, that is one of the grounds 
upon which we shall ask the House to 
substantially dissent—not to disagree, 
but substantially to dissent from the 
main object of the Amendment, as re- 
gards the tenant having the right to put 
the Bill in motion, subject to the veto of 
the landlord. The introduction of this 
Amendment into the Bill has made it 
our duty to consider whether we can 
make what we think would be a very 
injurious change in the Bill, and, in fact, 
I need not hesitate to say, one quite 
fatal to the Bill; whether we can make 
that change the occasion of introducing 
into it any Amendment not at variance 
with the objects of the Bill as we our- 
selves sent it to the House of Lords, and 
we are of opinion that such an Amend- 
ment can be made in this way, by re- 
storing both parties to that equality 
which we gave them when the Bill 
passed through the House of Commons, 
and by requiring either of them to 
give to the other previous notice of 
his intention to go into Court and take 
advantage of the Bill. According to 
our proposal, he would be perfectly free 
to go to the Court and take advantage 
of the Act, subject to the conditions of 
it; but he must give previous notice to 
the other party. A notice of 10 days is 
what we should require. Ido not know 
whether it is necessary or convenient 
that I should state the exact words at 
the present moment; but that can be 
done, I think. The Lords Amendment 
is rather complicated, but substantially 
the words we propose are these— 

“Tt shall be open to either of them, after 10 
days’ notice in the prescribed manner by the 
landlord or his agent to the tenant, or by the 


tenant to the landlord or his agent, to go into 
Court.’’ 


That is the form which the Amendment 
will take, if the House adopt it accord- 
ing to the proposal of the Government. 
I will assume, therefore, that the ques- 
tion lies between the Amendment in that 
shape, and the Amendment as it came 
to us from the House of Lords. I wish 
the House to consider in this discussion, 
and I must say I hope the House, with- 
out any distinction of Party, will be dis- 
posed to consider what is the real nature 
of the change that has been made. There 
is no doubt whatever that the landlord 
has in equity, and I believe there is not 
the smallest doubt that he had, accord- 
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ing to our Bill, a Joeus standi in reference 
to the application of the tenant. If 
tenants who are able to pay the whole 
of their arrears under this Bill seek to 
obtain an exemption from a part of them, 
that would be, as we think, an injustice 
to the landlord. One of the essential 
conditions of the Bill is the inability of 
the tenant to pay. We have done every- 
thing we could to make the investigation 
into his inability a real investigation. 
We have embodied in the Bill the right 
of the landlord to be heard. The land- 
lord will be, in this investigation, the 
natural defender of his own interest 
against the tenant really able to pay, 
who endeavours to take advantage of a 
measure not intended for him, but in- 
tended for other people ; and the land- 
lord, in this respect, will be the ally 
of the State, and the public interest will 
run in the same direction as his interest. 
He will, therefore, be the natural ally of 
the State in the case of a tenant able to 
pay. Therefore, we hope that the Bill 
is perfectly effective for the purpose of 
giving a fair and open field to the land- 
lord; but then it is something over and 
above this that the Amendment of the 
House of Lords desires, and what is it ? 
It is this—that in the case of a tenant 
unable to pay, it shall rest with the land- 
lord to determine whether he shall 
or shall not come under the Bill. I 
wish most carefully to avoid all sem- 
blance of exaggeration. I beg that the 
terms of my proposition may be strictly 
tested. I affirm that the effect of the 
Lords Amendment, as distinguished 
from and going beyond that which we 
are ready to agree to, and have em- 
bodied in the Bill, is to assume to the 
landlord the right of preventing a tenant 
unable to discharge his arrears from 
going into the Court, and from reaping 
the benefit, for the sake of securing 
which benefit to him Parliament has 
been content to confront all the difficul- 
ties and the disadvantages of the objec- 
tions which I admit to attach to such a 
Bill as this. After having confronted 
all this, we are to be met, it appears, by 
the simple veto of the landlord, founded 
upon what I might almost call his arbi- 
trary will, but which I will call his pri- 
vate choice. Now, Sir, if that be so, and 
I believe it to be strictly and literally so, 
surely it is impossible that such a claim 
can be seriously advanced, and can be 
made the basis of conflict between the 
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two Houses of Parliament. That is the 
case with regard to the first Amendment, 
and I have not thought it desirable to 
enter at any great length into it, for I 
believe that the simple explanation of 
its effect, the simple interpretation of 
the Act as it would stand, if that Amend- 
ment were adopted, is better than any 
amount of argument, however clear, 
which it would be possible to advance in 
respect to it. The second Amendment 
is not one without difficulty ; but it is of 
a less formidable character, and that 
Amendment we shall ask the House not 
to reject, but to amend. It gives to the 
landlord the right, in the event of a sale 
of the holding subsequently to the opera- 
tion of the Act, to charge his arrears of 
rent upon the proceeds of the sale. Now, 
Sir, here there are arguments which tell 
both the one way and the other. Against 
the Amendment there tells the great 
desire we have always had that the 
operation of the Act should be a clear, 
decisive, and final operation. On that 
account, when my right hon. Friend 
behind me (Mr. Goschen) proposed to 
retain a charge for the State on the 
holding in the event of a sale, and when, 
afterwards, from the opposite side of the 
House, it was proposed to retain this 
charge for the landlord, to neither of 
these propositions did the House agree. 
I admit, however, that there was some- 
thing to be said on the other side, and 
that is, that in Ulster, under the old 
custom of the Province, the landlord has 
had a lien on the proceeds of the tenant’s 
interest in case of this sale, and he has 
been able to recoup himself from the 
proceeds of the sale for; his arrears of 
rent; and when we proposed last year 
that a legal tenant’s interest should be 
created and recognized all over Ireland, 
we pointed out the great advantage that, 
in ordinary circumstances, the landlord 
would derive from having that tenant’s 
interest as a new security for his rent. 
I do not admit that it would be reason- 
able in any way to recognize that claim 
upon the tenant’s interest irrespective of 
the amount of arrears, because, agair, 
in order to have a true comprehension 
of this subject, we must fall back 
upon the fact that a practice has existed 
in Ireland on certain estates—not very 
few in number, but far from being the 
generality—of keeping alive arrears for 
a course of years, not so much regarding 
them as an asset capable of being com- 
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pletely realized, but rather, perhaps, re= 
taining them as a powerful leverage over 
the tenant, by which to obtain any object 
which the landlord might desire. It is, 
therefore, only to a certain extent, and 
when reaching over a moderate term, 
that arrears can be regarded as repre- 
senting in Ireland a true and substantial 
asset. The Bill, independently of the 
Amendment I am now considering, has 
made provision for the recovery of the 
two years of arrear. It may be said that 
bond fide arrears may, in certain cases, 
go a little beyond that, and we are con- 
tent to recommend to the House to accept 
this Amendment, amended as follows :— 

‘‘That in the case where the tenant right is 
sold within seven years from the application of 
the Act to the holding, the claim to arrears shall 
be a lien on the proceeds to the extent of one 
more year’s rent; ”’ 


so that in such a case where the tenant 
right is so sold, the landlord will have 
received, or may have received, in the 
way of compensation for arrears of rent 
a sum equal to three years’ rent. There 
is another limitation which we propose 
to place on the Amendment, which would 
only, we think, be material in cases of 
very small holdings, and in times of very 
great depression; such cases, for in- 
stance, as the Donegal holdings may 
have presented two or three years ago— 
that is, that the one year’s rent so pay- 
able to the landlord shall not exceed one 
moiety of the value of the tenant right. 
Those who are conversant with tenant 
right in Ireland are aware that, in gene- 
ral, the rule would be inoperative ; but 
I believe it is a rule that does exist al- 
ready in Ulster—to what extent I can- 
not exactly say—and I think it would be 
a just and beneficial rule in reference to 
a certain class of holdings under certain 
circumstances. That Amendment, there- 
fore, we propose to accept subject to three 
limitations—that the sale of the holding 
must be within seven years; that the 
amount of the landlord’s claims upon the 
proceeds shall not exceed one year’s rent ; 
and that the one year’s rent shall not be 
more than a moiety of the whole pro- 
ceeds. The third and the last of the 
Lords Amendments relates to a contro- 
versy which was also raised in this 
House. The Bill as it went to the 
House of Lords provided that the Com- 
missioners, in considering the question 
of the tenant’s ability or inability to pay, 
might, if they should think it reason- 
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able, ‘‘ take into account the interest of 
the tenant in his holding.” My hon. 
Friend the Member for the University 
of London (Sir John Lubbock) moved 
an Amendment against those words; 
and he proposed to substitute for the 
words ‘‘ may, if they shall think it rea- 
sonable,’’ the words ‘‘shall, so far as 
they think it reasonable.” That was 
the point upon which we joined issue in 
this House. We were opposed upon 
that by hon. Gentlemen opposite, and, 
of course, by my hon. Friend (Sir John 
Lubbock); but I do not recollect whe- 
ther any other hon. Gentleman voted in 
the minority from this side of the House ; 
but that was the issue joined in this 
House. Now, the House of Lords have 
struck out the whole of the words “‘ may, 
if the Commissioners think it reason- 
able,’ and have inserted the simple 
word ‘‘shall.” Now, in our opinion, 
that is distinctly too stringent, having 
regard to the nature and circumstances 
of the case. Be it remembered that most 
of these holdings are holdings which, at 
the present moment, cannot be said to 
have a tenant right at all, because the 
man, being in arrear, is liable to eviction, 
and because, being in arrear, he has never 
had the power of having a judicial rent 
fixed, which is the only natural basis of 
his future tenant right. In a multitude 
of these cases, of small holdings parti- 
cularly, it will’ happen that there is no 
assignable value which can be attached 
to the tenant right ; and I think I may 
say that was the universal feeling of this 
House, because the demand made in this 
House was, not that the Commissioners 
‘‘shall”’ take the interest into account; 
but that they ‘shall take it into account 
so far as they think it reasonable.” But 
being anxious to accommodate all con- 
troversy that we can, without vitally im- 
pairing the enactments of the Bill with 
reference to its purposes, we are pre- 
pared to accept the view then sustained 
by the minority in this House, and to 
agree to ask the House to substitute for 
the words ‘‘ may, if they think it reason- 
able,” the words “shall, so far as they 
think it reasonable.” That will leave 
the Commissioners with a sufficient dis- 
cretion, not as wide as that we obtained 
from this House, but still a discretion 
with which we think they may safely be 
invested. The next Amendment of the 
Lords I will read if the House thinks fit ; 
but the simplest description of it will 
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be ‘ Lord Waterford’s Amendment,” or 
the ‘‘ hanging-gale Amendment.” This 
hanging gale has been a subject of 
much trouble and vexation to many of 
us in the various stages of the present 
Bill. Nor can I think that their Lord- 
ships have been perhaps as successful as 
we were in our attempt to comprehend 
the question, and to deal with it in an 
appropriate manner. We cannot ask 
the House to adopt this Amendment, 
and I will give three reasons why we 
are driven to that conclusion. The 
Amendment has been considered very 
carefully indeed by my right hon. and 
learned Friend the Attorney General for 
Ireland and my hon. and learned Friend 
the Solicitor General for Ireland ; and, so 
far as it is possible toconvey toanon-legal 
mind a legal question, they have put me 
in possession of what appears to me a 
very good reason againstthe Amendment, 
and it is this—that this Amendment is 
subject to the most dangerous ambigui- 
ties and uncertainties of construction. 
It is quite conceivable that it might be 
construed in a sense in which it would 
leave the Bill precisely as it was when 
it left this House. It provides sub- 
stantially that the rent, which, in any 
holding, by the custom of that holding, 
ought to be paid in 1881, shall be, for 
the purposes of the Ist clause of this 
Act, the rent for the year 1881. Now, 
we are advised that it is perfectly pos- 
sible that that might be construed to 
mean that it should be the rent for 1881, 
in such a sense as to prevent the land- 
lord from obtaining any other rent for 
1881; and, if it is so construed, why, 
then the Amendment has no effect or 
operation whatever on the Bill as it 
went from this House. My first reason, 
then, for objecting to the Amendment 
is, that it is subject to a most dangerous 
ambiguity of construction; it being liable 
to a construction which reduces it to zero ; 
and also to another construction, which 
magnifies it to very dangerous and for- 
midable proportions indeed; and that 
second construction, so far as I can 
understand, is undoubtedly the construc- 
tion which it was intended to bear by the 
House of Lords. According to that con- 
struction, the rent which ought to be paid 
in 1881—and here I had, perhaps, better 
suppose the case of an estate where there 
is a double hanging gale, or a gale ex- 
tending over 12 months—the rent which 
ought to be paid in 1881 on such an 
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estate as thatin November or December 
would be taken as the rent of 1881, 
simply and solely for the purpose of 
enabling the tenant to enter the Court 
and make an application to obtain the 
benefits of the Act. That is the other 
construction, totally contradictory, abso- 
lutely and immeasurably remote from 
the construction I before described ; but 
I believe the least sustainable on the 
words of the section. I will now enter 
into a detailed explanation of the con- 
sequences of that construction; but I 
will say this, upon the part of my right 
hon. and hon. and learned Friends and 
myself, that we are prepared to show, I 
think undeniably, not by argument, but 
by simply setting forth the operation of 
the words of the Bill, that if that be the 
true construction of Lord Waterford’s 
Amendment, then, under this Bill, it will 
be open to a landlord, as toa 12 months’ 
hanging gale, to obtain as compensation 
for two years’ arrears, either two years 
and a-half, or even three years’ rent, 
and as compensation for three years’ 
arrears, either three and a-half years’ or 
four years’ rent. Now, these are words 
that are not used lightly and unadvisedly 
by us. We have carefully, and with 
much pain and labour, closely examined 
into the operation of the Bill; and I 
would almost undertake to appeal to an 
enlightened and intelligent mind like 
that of the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman opposite, the junior Member for 
the University of Dublin (Mr. Gibson), 
to say whether that would not be the 
result of the Lord’s Amendment; and 
then I would ask him, whether he could 
commend it, and was prepared to con- 
tend for it? That is my second objec- 
tion, and I think a pretty strong one ; 
but the third objection is this, and it 
will be one which will be at once intel- 
ligible to the whole House. If there 
was one thing more clearly than another 
proposed by us, and gree by the 
entire House as the basis of this Bill, it 
was that we should relieve the tenant 
absolutely from all liability for rent 
down to a certain date, and that date 
was by consent made the Ist of Novem- 
ber, 1881. I do not consider the con- 
cession we have made about a lien on 
the produce of the tenant’s interest is an 
infringement of that principle, because 
that is a claim which only arises when a 
man is going to leave his holdiug; and 
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should leave it, but that he should con- 
tinue in it. If there was one thing more 
distinctly understood over the whole 
House than another, by hon. Gentlemen 
on that Bench just as by those on this 
Bench, it was this—that up to or down 
from a certain date, whichever you like 
to call it, by the operation of the Act, 
the tenant should be absolutely set free 
from all claims with respect to rent. 
Well, if this Amendment were adopted, 
if it be construed according to the in- 
tentions with which it is quite evident 
it was introduced, the tenant, instead of 
being set free from rent, would be liable 
for a claim of rent anterior to the date 
of November, 1881, and the pledges of 
the Government would be utterly falsi- 
fied, and the purposes of the Bill would 
be destroyed. Therefore, I am obliged 
to ask the House to disagree to that 
fourth Amendment. The fifth Amend- 
ment that I have to name is rather low 
down in the second page of the Paper of 
Amendments distributed to the House. 
The first thing to which I need eall at- 
tention is the insertion in line 80, after 
‘‘Sub-Commission,’’ of the words “‘ being 
a barrister-at-law.’’ Now, the substance 
of this Amendment we are prepared to 
concede; but I wish to make two Amend- 
ments in it—at least, one Amendment, 
and another strictly consequential upon 
it—but I have not the least doubt those 
Amendments will be approved. We 
take it that the object of the Amend- 
ment made by the House of Lords is 
that there shall not be a single person 
to whom a delegation is made by the 
Land Commission, unless he is a legal 
person ; but we wish to spe.ify “ being 
a barrister-at-law, or a solicitor.” [Mr. 
Grecory: Hear, hear!} I am glad, Sir, 
to find that the hon. Member for East 
Sussex is prepared to stand or fall with 
his order—a very good order, an order 
as essential to the existence of a well- 
constituted society as any other order in 
it. Well, we propose, as.consequential 
upon that, to introduce another Amend- 
ment, as we do not believe it was the 
intention to exclude the delegation of 
the duties to a single member of the 
Land Commission itself—it was not the 
intention to exclude Mr. Vernon, for 
instance. That clearly was not intended, 
though it would be an accidental con- 
sequence of the Amendment, and we 
shall, therefore, propose an Amendment 
providing for it. The next Amendment 
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is in line 33, after the word “ shall,” to | spirit—giving something, and retaining 


insert— 

‘* Subject to an appeal to the Land Commission 
on, and in, such conditions and circumstances 
as may be prescribed.” 

We certainly do not consider that 
Amendment is an admissible Amend- 
ment. There is not sufficient ground 
for it, and the burden of it in reference 
to the amount of money that would 
generally be in question would really 
be enormous; and, wherever that is the 
case, the power of the appeal, intended 
for equity, really becomes an instrument 
of oppression, enabling the power of the 
stronger party to be exercised upon the 
weaker. We must, therefore, ask the 
House to virtually reject the Amend- 
ment, and to stand substantially to the 
arrangement come to before—that is, to 
confine the appeal to an appeal upon 
points of law which, we think, may be 
justly granted, and which is an essential 
change in the character of the proposal. 
Sir, there is only one other point which 
I have to name, and it is one which only 
requires a word of explanation. There 
was a clause, Clause 17, as it went from 
the House of Commons, which related 
to certain payments in respect of which 
there was to be a recoupment allowed to 
the landlord. That clause was passed 
in this House in great haste, and at the 
last stage; but when it came to be dis- 
cussed in the House of Lords, it was 
agreed there by the Government that 
the clause had better be dropped, and an 
amended clause inserted in the House of 
Commons. We shall, therefore, bring 
up an amended clause, which we shall 
ask the House to insert in the Bill in 
place of the old Clause 17. We only 
ask it for the sake of clearness; and 
though it is a change made in the Bill 
as it came from the House of Lords, we 
shall, in fact, only amend our clause, 
adapting it to the purpose we have in 
view, instead of dropping it entirely. It 
is not a substantial difference from the 
Amendment arrived at by the House of 
Lords. Now, Sir, I need not trouble the 
House any longer on this matter. I 
have gone through the different Amend- 
ments, and I hope I have gone through 
them in the spirit I expressed at the 
opening of my remarks. I set aside all 
questions of general controversy ; I will 
not enter into that wide and dangerous 
field. We have not taken this matter in 
hand in what I may call an huckstering 





in our hands a little more, to be given 
up under a little more pressure. We 
have endeavoured to go at once the 
whole length we feel to be admissible, 
and both to endeavour to make these 
Amendments the occasion of introducing 
any secondary improvements that might 
be practicable into the language of the 
Bill, and likewise to offer every reason- 
able concession which we could make 
without impairing the substance and 
purpose of the Bill. As to that sub- 
stance and purpose, I need not remind 
the House how vital and significant in 
our view they are. This is a Bill, not 
to relieve distress, but partly to prevent 
evictions, partly to afford access to the 
Land Court; and, in both the one capa- 
city and the other, intimately and vitally 
associated with the great question of 
peace, order, and tranquillity in Ireland. 
Nothing, therefore, can be more clear 
than the limits that are imposed upon 
our powers of concession, and these 
limits must be observed. What we offer, 
we offer freely, and desire to offer with- 
out the slightest invidious remark or 
observation ; we desire to offer it in the 
way which, by men of experience and 
knowledge, it is most likely to be ac- 
cepted. We desire to lighten as much 
as we can the responsibility that must 
rest upon ourselves, if, needlessly, we 
carried this House into conflict with the 
other; and we likewise desire to declare. 
that if conflict arises, it is well under- 
stood that the responsibility does not 
rest upon us. I will not refer to that 
subject; I will only reiterate to the 
House the assurance I have already 
given as to the purpose with which we 
have examined these Amendments, and 
with which we make our present pro- 
posal; and I conclude with the fervent 
wish, for the sake of all Parties alike, 
for the sake of England, and for the 
sake of Scotland, and for the sake of 
Ireland, that these proposals may be ac- 
cepted by the goodwill of the House, 
and may take their place as law on the 
Statute Book of the land. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Lords Amendments to the 
Arrears of Rent (Ireland) Bill be now 
taken into Consideration.”—( Mr. Glad- 
stone.) 


Sir STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: Mr. 
Speaker, I need not say that I do not 
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rise for the purpose of following the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Gladstone) into the details of the Amend- 
ments which he has just described to the 
House. I admit, however, that it has 
been exceedingly convenient that we 
should be given in a general view an 
account of the course which Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government propose to the House 
to pursue. But it is perfectly clear that 
the Amendments, and the mode of deal- 
ing with the Amendments which he has 
suggested, must require careful attention 
on the part of the House, and that we 
shall, therefore, do better to discuss 
them as they arise, and when we have 
them properly submitted to us. I only 
wish to express my own earnest hope 
that the discussion of these Amendments 
will be conducted in the same spirit as 
that which has characterized the greater 
part of the right hon. Gentleman’s re- 
marks. At the same time, I must say 
it is true that there were one or two ex- 
pressions at the opening of his speech 
which, I admit, filled me with some un- 
easiness. He spoke of his unwillingness 
to open old controversies, which had 
better be let sleep, and there I quite 
agreed with him. But it did seem to 
me that he was a little tempted, if he laid 
aside old controversies, to spring upon us 
some new controversies, for he told us 
that there were extraordinary and novel 
doctrines promulgated ; and he instanced 
as one of them some doctrine he had 
read or heard of somewhere, that the 
House of Lords was entitled to lay down 
the doctrine that such and such a Bill 
should never be received from the pre- 
sent House of Commons. I do not know 
from what source that statement was 
derived; but, to me, it is a novel and 
extraordinary doctrine. What I do 
think the House ought to bear in mind, 
and it ought to govern their considera- 
tion of all this matter, is this—that in 
discussing this Bill, and especially in its 
final stage, we are engaged in a compli- 
cated and difficult matter. The largest 
possible additions have been made to 
the Bill since it was first introduced ; 
and it is enough to point the House to 
the first copy of this Bill as it was 
brought into the House of Commons, and 
the last copy as it went to the House of 
Lords, and to the fact that the Bill had 
actually doubled in its length—a Bill of 
12 clauses becoming one of 24, and 
that, from time to time, grave matter 
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arose in the course of our discussions. It 
was not, therefore, to be wondered at 
that the House of Lords, in coming to 
examine a Bill which went through so 
much modification in this House, when 
they saw how important were many of 
the principles which it contained, and 
the principles which underlie these pro- 
visions, it was not at all unreasonable 
that they should deal in such a manner 
as they thought proper, and thought it 
to be their duty to do, with the provisions 
ofthe Bill. The House is aware of the 
Amendments which the House of Lords 
have suggested. I do not wish to make 
any statement or observation with regard 
to these Amendments, as a whole, which 
would in any way hamper or impede 
the action of the House in considering 
them. I only hope that they will be 
considered with candour and with fair- 
ness; because it is very easy indeed to 
get up prejudice—to get up a cry—and 
as we have seen quite enough of in 
various parts of the country, and in 
various organs of the Press, most extra- 
ordinary statements, which seemed, if 
they meant anything, to mean that this 
House would not be free to consider the 
Amendments of the House of Lords upon 
their merits ; but that we were to be 
hampered by predictions of the most 
mysterious character as to what might 
happen. It seems to me—and I claim 
to exercise in the discussion of these 
Amendments the same freedom as in 
the discussion of the Bill in its earlier 
stage —if the suggestions of the Go- 
vernment commend themselves to us, of 
course they are such as deserve con- 
sideration and assent. Ox the other 
hand, if they do not commend them- 
selves, we have a perfect right to main- 
tain our position, and to refuse to agree 
to them. I hope the House will not be 
led into any general discussion of this 
sort. I have felt bound to say what I 
have done in consequence of the obser- 
vations made by the right hon. Gentle- 
man. I hope I have said nothing which 
can in any way impede or hamper the 
House in its proceedings; and, for my 
part, I shall be very glad that we should 
go into a business-like discussion of 
these Amendments, and that we should 
endeavour to see what is their real 
meaning and effect when we have them 
really and substantially before us, and 
in what way it will be possible for us to 
deal with them. 
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Mr. PARNELL: I have heard, Sir, 
with very great regret, and, I confess, 
with considerable misgiving, the state- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Prime Minister, descriptive of the con- 
cessions which he proposes, at this very 
early stage in the proceedings, to make 
to the action of the other House. Even 
if we had been told that the right hon. 
Gentleman had now announced his finite 
judgment upon the Amendments of the 
House of Lords, and if we could forget 
the history of the Land Act of last 
Session, when concessions, made upon 
the stage of that Act similar to that of 
the one we are now engaged on, were 
followed, at a subsequent period, by 
much more important concessions, we 
should still regard the very important 
concessions which the right hon. Gentle- 
man now makes to the House of Lords 
with the utmost misgiving. I look upon 
these Amendments which have been 
foreshadowed as, in all probability, 
likely to be most mischievous to the 
operation of the Bill. I do not propose 
now to examine them in detail; but I 
hope and believe that, when the time 
comes for doing so, we shall be able to 
show this House reasons of a very im- 
portant character against the adoption 
of several of them. I do not wish to 
refer to the special Amendments which 
we shall be obliged chiefly to deal with ; 
but what I wish to do is to ask the 
Prime Minister, in regard to the state- 
ment he has now made that he is going 
to stand by his concessions in the further 
stages of the Bill, whether, in the event 
of this Bill being returned from the 
‘other place,”’ as the Land Act was re- 
turned last year, he has told us his 
mind, and his whole mind, upon the 
present occasion; and, whether, if we 
support him, as regards these Amend- 
ments, by our votes, and in every way 
we can on the present occasion, we may 
feel confident he is going to stand by the 
announcement he has now made to the 
House, and that he is not going to be 
impelled any further into the mis- 
chievous course, which, I regret to say, 
he has adopted, of whittling down this 
valuable measure to suit the dictates 
and the feeling of an irresponsible Body 
in that ‘‘ other place ?”’ 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I do not think 
it wise or prudent at this stage, notwith- 
standing what has fallen from the hon. 
Member opposite (Mr. Parnell), that I 
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should enter into further details; be- 
cause, when I stated that we would not 
enter into the discussion of the Amend- 
ments to this Bill in a huckstering 
spirit, and disclaimed such a mode of 
going to work, I would be understood as 
not using those words for the purpose of 
mere declamation. When I stated that 
we asked ourselves, as strictly as we 
could, what Amendments we could 
reasonably agree to, I thought I had 
made a full and ample disclosure of the 
general mind of the Government. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Lords Amendments considered. 


The following Amendments agreed 
to:—In page 1, line 10, leave out 
‘‘either;’? and in line 11, leave out 
‘* or,”? and insert ‘‘ and.” 


Page 1, line 11, after the word 
‘‘holding,” insert the words— 

“Or of the tenant with the assent of the 
landlord (such assent to be presumed on the 
expiration of ten days from the service upon 
the landlord in the prescribed manner of notice 
of such application, in the absence of any 
notice of dissent from such landlord or his 
agent),”’ 

—the next Amendment, read a second 
time. 


Amendment proposed to the said 
Amendment— 

To leave out after the words “ or of,’’ to the 
words “from such,’’ inclusive, in order to 
insert the words “ either of them after ten days 
notice in the prescribed manner by the landlord 
or his agent to the tenant, or by the tenant to 
the,” — (Mr. Gladstone,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
said Amendment.” 


Mr. GIBSON said, that the Amend- 
ment now proposed by the Prime Minis- 
ter made a material alteration in the 
Bill as it had left that House. The 
Amendment of the Prime Minister intro- 
duced the element of notice, ard also 
recognized the independent right of the 
landlord, as well as the tenant, to resort 
to the Court. With regard to notice, it 
was a distinct improvement upon the 
original drafting of the Bill as sent up 
to the ‘‘ other place,”’ because it would 
secure that the landlord should have 
notice of the tenant’s application, so that 
he would be informed of what he meant 
todo. But, beyond enabling the land- 
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lord to make certain inquiries as to the 
tenant’s circumstances, there was nothing 
of a very efficacious character in that 
concession. Something more was, how- 
ever, required ; and, as the Lords held, 
it was only fair, reasonable, and expe- 
dient that the landlord should have, not 
merely notice, but some potential voice 
in reference to the application. When 
the Bill was in that House, his (Mr. 
Gibson’s) right hon. Friend the Leader 
of the Opposition urged that the land- 
lord should be given the power of con- 
curring in the application. The Lords 
were more moderate, and they had con- 
sidered the question from a most tem- 
perate point of view. They proposed 
that the landlord should have the power 
of joining with the tenant if he pleased ; 
but that the application of the tenant in 
default of such coneurrence should not 
be sufficient. Well, no doubt, that left 
a power of veto with the landlord which 
might, in exceptional cases—such as 
where he considered it would be for the 
interest of the tenant and the good of 
the estate—be made use of; but Parlia- 
ment did not legislate for exceptional 
cases, and it seemed to him (Mr. Gibson) 
that there were sound arguments ad- 
ducible in support of that veto. The 
Lords Amendment, it seemed to him, 
was, on the whole, fair and reasonable. 
It would remove, to a great extent, if 
not entirely, the confiscatory character 
of the proposal. It would enable the 
landlord or his agent, who knew the 
property and the position and character 
of the tenant, to take care that neither 
the landlord himself was defrauded, or, 
what was as important, that the tax- 
payers were not defrauded by claims 
put forward by tenants who had no 
right to make them. It had been ob- 
jected that the veto removed one of the 
cardinal principles of the Bill—gift and 
compulsion. He could not see the con- 
nection between them. At present the 
Bill in some of its most important pro- 
visions was voluntary—for instance, in 
the landlord’s acceptance of the one 
year’s rent, which he might, if he 
pleased, remit, and in his joining with 
the tenant in an affidavit for the latter’s 
benefit. This latter provision was a 
most important one, and would, he be- 
lieved, tend largely to obviate that 
litigation which was a rock ahead to the 
Bill. A further instance of the essen- 
tially voluntary character of the Bill as 
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latterly drafted was, that the landlord 
had to join with the tenant to enable 
the latter to avail himself of the very 
important Loan Clauses. Now, surely, 
if the voluntary element was recognized 
throughout the Bill, it was no great 
stretch of principle to apply it to the 
Amendment now under consideration. 
It might be said that the landlords 
would abuse the power proposed to be 
given tothem. That might happen in 
exceptional cases ; but, as he had already 
remarked, it was the business of Parlia- 
ment to legislate, not for isolated indi- 
viduals, but for the masses. To his 
mind the Lords Amendment seemed to 
be perfectly just and reasonable, and he 
should feel bound to support it with his 
vote. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that he 
thought it his duty to say that, from the 
experience he had had in the spring and 
winter, and from carefully watching 
this question, he was convinced that the 
acceptance of the Lords Amendment, 
as it was sent down to them, would de- 
feat the real object of the Bill. He 
would not trouble the House with the 
arguments he used in support of the 
original measure on its second reading, 
except in so far as to state his belief 
that they were now dealing, not with 
those small tenants who were able, 
though unwilling, to pay; but with the 
class of poor and small tenants who were 
really unable to pay. It was the latter 
class that the House had declared, bya 
large majority, they wished to relieve. 
The other House also wished to relieve 
them. They were the very class who, 
in the two or three years of undoubted 
great distress, had accumulated arrears 
which they were unable to pay, and 
which prevented them from being able 
to go into Court. To the landlords 
had been given the power of evict- 
ing such tenants, and of clearing their 
estates, if they thought it necessary to do 
so. It was to meet the case of such ten- 
ants that the present Bill was introduced. 
He did not wish to blame individuals, 
much less classes; for it must be ex- 
pected that all persons would, to a certain 
extent, act according to their interests. 
The consequence was that they found 
evictions largely increasing, and that 
was a great cause of anxiety to him 
when he held Office, and he felt sure it 
must cause anxiety to his Successor, for 
they would be mainly evictions of poor 
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cottier tenants for non-payment of 
arrears. One great object of the Go- 
yernment was to stop the evictions, and 
the other was to enable the tenants to 
get into the Court; and, in connection 
with those two points, what would be 
the effect of the Amendment under 
notice? Why, it would put it in the 
power of any landlord to prevent them 
from getting into the Court, and to evict 
them from the estate. In some cases, it 
was the interest of the landlord, and not 
mere caprice, to prefer getting pos- 
session of the land and to get rid of the 
tenant, instead of obtaining one year’s 
rent from the taxpayers and one year’s 
rent from the tenant. He need not now 
go again into the argument as to whe- 
ther the landlord ought to be prevented 
from so securing his own interest. He 
had watched carefully what had been 
said in both Houses, and he did not find 
that anybody had advocated that the 
landlords should take that course. He 
heard'the remarks of Lord Salisbury, 
who had taken the most prominent part 
in this question in the other House, and 
who treated any attempt by a landlord 
to clear his estate as a matter of caprice 
and wantonness, of hardship and of 
violence, which his Lordship did not be- 
lieve any landlord would commit. But 
there were many landlords who would 
consider it merely their duty to improve 
their estates by evicting those who were 
unable to pay their rents. But what 
they had to consider was, whether it 
was for the interest of the State, for the 
interest of peace and order in Ireland, 
that there should be tkese evictions on 
alarge scale? Parliament had come to 
the conclusion that it was not, and had 
called on the people of England, through 
their Representatives, to make every 
possible sacrifice in order to prevent 
these evictions. The Lords Amendment 
would make that sacrifice of no use. It 
would put it in the power of a landlord 
toact just as if the Bill had not been 
passed, for many of the cases for which 
the Bill had been brought in would be 
the very cases’ in which this Amend- 
ment would be brought into operation. 
He could not say how glad he was to 
see the spirit in which this matter had 
been dealt with by the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for 
Dublin University (Mr. Gibson). He 
was convinced there was a general feel- 
ing that this was not a matter for any 
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great political crisis, or for any grave 
quarrel between the two Houses. vas 
hardly sufficient for that, although he 
thought it was quite clear, at the 
same time, that it was a matter in 
which the Government could hardly 
be expected to go further than they 
had gone. He only alluded to the 
possibility of another result on account 
of what he could see would be the most 
serious and alarming consequences in 
Ireland. At present, matters were 
better in that country, and he must con- 
gratulate his right hon. Friend and Suc- 
cessor (Mr. Trevelyan), who, he thought, 
had an easier time before him. Some- 
times he fancied he saw symptoms of 
considerable improvement in the state of 
Ireland. But would hon. Members con- 
sider what would be the effect in the 
immediate future if, after the Govern- 
ment had thought it right to bring for- 
ward such a Bill as this, to meet the 
particular cases which he had described, 
the Bill were lost altogether—which he 
was glad to think was practically im- 
possible—or that it should be so 
amended in the manner desired by the 
House of Lords, as really to lose all its 
power, and lead to the eviction of ten- 
ants who were unable to pay, not 
through dishonesty, but simply from the 
great distress with which they had been 
visited two or three years ayo? 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, the right hon. 
Gentleman who had last spoken (Mr. 
W. E. Forster) seemed to base his ob- 
jections to the Lords Amendment on 
the effect it would have on the poor 
tenants who could not pay their rents ; 
but he (Mr. Chaplin) failed to see how 
the case of the poor tenants would be 
made worse by the Amendment. One 
of the essential conditions of the Bill 
was that they were to pay down a twelve- 
month’s rent. How was it possible they 
could pay that if they were in the posi- 
tion described by the right hon. Gentle- 
man? If that were the case, the sole 
ground of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
object would be cut away. He (Mr. 
Chaplin) should support the Amend- 
ment of the Lords on another ground, 
because it removed what, according to 
the admission of Members of the Go- 
vernment themselves, constituted the 
most demoralizing tendency of this mea- 
sure. The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
W. E. Forster) was now advocating the 
principle of compulsion, when, with his 
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own mouth, he told them last Session 
that any measure of compulsion was not 
only demoralizing, but very demoraliz- 
ing. So far as he (Mr. Chaplin) re- 
membered, the sense of the words used 
by the right hon. Gentleman were—‘‘ To 
force upon either Party a measure of 
this kind would not only be demoraliz- 
ing, but very demoralizing indeed.” 
Those words of the right hon. Gentle- 
man were well known. 

Mr.W. E. FORSTER remarked, that 
he had used these words in regard to a 
measure in which there was no neces- 
sity for proof of inability to pay. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, that raised an- 
other question. It was quite true that 
all of the essential conditions of the Bill 
were proof of inability to pay; but that 
was also a question to which the right 
hon. Gentleman alluded last Session. 
But what was his view upon that point ? 
Why, that to give to the Court, or to 
anyone, the power of ascertaining who 
could or could not pay would be to-im- 
pose upon the Oourt an impossible task. 
On that ground, also, he (Mr. Chaplin) 
should support the Amendment, because 
he was anxious to see this provision of 
inability a real, and not a sham, condi- 
tion to the benefits of the Bill, and he 
thought that might be effected by the 
House accepting the Lords Amendment. 
If the joint application of the two par- 
ties were required, probably the infor- 
mation obtained from the landlord would 
be the best evidence procurable of the 
tenant’s ability to pay. When hon. 
Gentlemen on the Ministerial side of 
the House declared that this measure 
was absolutely necessary in the interests 
of peace and prosperity in Ireland, they 
must forgive hon. Gentlemen sitting on 
the Opposition side if they did not place 
implicit trust in their promises. Ever 
since he (Mr. Chaplin) himself had been 
in the House, when Irish measures had 
been introduced by a Liberal Govern- 
ment, they had always been accompanied 
by assurances of perfect success, and in 
every instance, he might say, the results 
had been disastrous. 

Mr. CHARLES RUSSELL said, he 
did not see any objection to the proposal 
of the Government, requiring a 10 days’ 
notice from either of the parties, seeing 
that it was reasonable in the interests of 
both, and a proposition which could not 
generally lead to injurious consequences. 
But, as regarded the graver question, 
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whether the Bill should be put in mo- 
tion only upon the action of the landlord 
and tenant, if they were to adopt the 
Amendment of the Lords, that would 
completely deprive the Bill of any force 
or efficacy. When it was said it was 
impossible to adduce evidence of the 
ability or inability of a tenant to pay, 
it was forgotten that the Judges of the 
High Court of this country were every 
day engaged in inquiries of that kind. In 
Chambers, particularly, they had to deal 
with judgment debtor summonses, which 
raised questions that it was now con- 
tended it was impossible for any tribunal 
to decide; and not only so, but they did 
it under conditions that were by no 
means favourable, for the evidence con- 
sisted mainly of affidavits, while those 
who administered this Bill would have 
every means of sifting the cases—they 
could summon witnesses and obtain 
whatever materials they thought neces- 
sary to the formation of an accurate 
judgment. Moreover, it was, in the 
first place, a primary condition of the 
application of the first clauses of the Bill, 
that the inability of the tenant to pay 
should be established to the satisfaction 
of the Court; and if the inability of the 
tenant was clearly proved, was the land- 
lord to be able to deprive the tenant of 
free access to the Court under the Act of 
1881? Was it to held that the landlord 
should be allowed, to the detriment of, 
and interference with, the peace of the 
country, to pursue the strict limit of 
right which the law had given him? It 
was said that in dealing with questions 
which affected large classes, Parliament 
should not legislate for exceptions, but 
for majorities ; but it was also admitted 
by a noble Lord in ‘another place” 
that the Lords Amendment would not 
touch 99 out of 100 cases; and at the 
Conservative meeting heid yesterday at 
Hatfield it was said by the Marquess of 
Salisbury that the question raised was 
not one of great practical importance. 
And it was certain that in Ireland the 
Amendment would be regarded with the 
greatest possible distrust; therefore he 
did not see why the House of Commons 
should be asked to adopt it. Having re- 
gard to the action of the House of 
Lords with reference to the Land Act of 
1870 and the Compensation for Disturb- 
ance Bill of 1880, which Ministers re- 
sponsible for the government of Ireland 
thought necessary for the preservation 
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of the peace of the country, any yielding 
now on the part of the House would 
have disastrous consequences. The Bill 
was not brought forward in the interests 
of landlords only or of tenants only; 
and, from the letters he had received, 
he did not believe that any considerable 
section of landlords in Ireland viewed 
the Amendment of the Lords with 
great favour. The Bill subserved the 
interests of both landlords and tenants, 
and it was proposed, above all, in the 
interests of tranquillity. After the dis- 
astrous years experienced by Irish far- 
mers, it was incumbent on Parliament 
to give Irish tenants the chance of a new 
starting-point, as proposed by the Bill; 
and for that reason he hoped the House 
would reject the Lords Amendment. 
Remedial legislation had not yet had a 
fair chance, for these arrears obstructed 
the entrance to the Court, upon which 
everything depended, and until that was 
secured the position to those who owed 
arrears was the same as if the Land 
Act had never been passed. 

Mr. RAIKES said, there was one con- 
sideration which had not been pressed 
very much by hon. Gentlemen from his 
(Mr. Raikes’s) own side of the House, 
and that was the taxpayers’ view of this 
question. It seemed to him that, by the 
measure, they were asked to be gene- 
rous to a certain class of people in Ire- 
land; and the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Bradford (Mr. W. E. For- 
ster) seemed to forget the importance of 
being just before they were generous. 
They were asked to deprive themselves 
of the best method they could possess of 
sifting the claims made upon the British 
Exchequer and determining that public 
money should be used only to meet 
destitution. If they could secure, on the 
side of the Government, the natural self- 
interest of the landlord, they would have 
the best protection they could have for 
the British Exchequer. But if they 
were to rely, as the Government pro- 
posed, upon the judgment of the Sub- 
Commissioners, who could not know as 
much of the circumstances of the tenants 
as the landlords did, they would lack 
the perfect security of the enlightened 
self-love of the landlords, who would not 
refuse a good composition in the case of 
a tenant whom they knew to be insol- 
vent. But there were some landlords of 
a different kind—what were called im- 
proving landlords. These landlords were 
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suspected of a rather hard-hearted desire 
to improve their estates, irrespective of 
the results to their tenants. e would 
not venture to say a word in defence of 
such landlords, certainly not a word more 
than had been said by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bradford ; 
but it was a question of political economy 
how far they were justified in giving 
temporary relief to the tenants of such 
landlords. A gift of £10, £5, or less, 
would not rehabilitate a man in a state 
of destitution ; so that this question would 
come up again year after year, and they 
would have Session after Session devoted 
to further remedial legislation, which 
might be avoided by adopting the Lords 
Amendment. The result would be that 
before long they might wish they had 
relieved themselves of the responsibility 
they were now undertaking. 

CotoneL NOLAN said, that he was 
among his constituents when the Bill 
was in the House of Lords, and he was 
assured that it would not be worth having 
with the Amendment of the Lords in it. 
If it were allowed to remain, the Bill 
would be worse than useless. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, he 
did not question the motives of the House 
of Lords in regard to the Amendment ; 
and, so far as it was intended to secure 
that only those tenants who really could 
not pay should take advantage of the 
Bill, he sympathized with it. It was 
said that if the landlord could get 10s. 
in the pound, he would be willing to take 
it; but he (Mr. Mitchell Henry) could 
assure the House that there were many 
landlords to whom the exercise of abso- 
lute power was much dearer than the 
pecuniary benefit to be derived from the 
payment of 10s. in the pound. On the 
other hand, concessions were refused to 
tenants from mistaken notions of duty ; 
and, in either case, the retention of the 
Amendment would operate most injudi- 
ciously. He knew landlords who, con- 
sidering they were trustees for their in- 
fant children, would refuse to make any 
concession, on the ground that, by so 
doing, they would be perpetrating a 
fraud on their children. By disallowing 
the Lords Amendment, the House would 
not be casting any imputation upon the 
motives which prompted it. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he did not pro- 
pose to discuss the question of option 
and compulsion at that moment, be- 
cause it was manifest, from the appear- 
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ance of the Front Opposition Bench, that 
the Tory Party did not intend seriously 
to reject the concessions which the 
Government had offered them on this 
Amendment. What he wished to know 
from the Irish Law Officers of the Crown 
was the effect of the Amendment relat- 
ing to the 10 days’ notice upon Clauses 
2 and 18? Under Clause 2, a tenant 
evicted for non-payment of rent was en- 
titled to apply for an extension of the 
period of redemption by three months. 
He wished to know whether, by the 
Amendment, that extended period of re- 
demption would not be limited by 10 
days? He also wished to know whe- 
ther, under Clause 13, a tenant should 
make his application to the Court under 
this Bill before applying to have any 
ejectment proceedings then pending 
against him set aside? If so, it ap- 
peared to him that, during the continu- 
ance of the 10 days’ notice, the Court 
would have no power to interfere with 
the proceedings, or to grant the post- 
ponement provided by Clause 13. These 
were matters of importance, and he 
hoped an answer would be given to the 
question. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson), in 
reply, said, he had no hesitation in say- 
ing that the period of redemption would 
not be limited in the manner suggested 
by the hon. Member opposite (Mr. Par- 
nell), and that it was provided by Sec- 
tion 13 that the application might be 
made either before or after proceedings 
had been taken, those proceedings being 
stayed pending the decision of the 
Court. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE 
said, with reference to the remarks of 
the hon. Member for the City of Cork 
(Mr. Parnell), that the state of the Front 
Opposition Bench showed that there was 
no serious objection to the proposal of 
the Government, it was, no doubt, a 
very pleasant fiction to indulge in; but 
he (Sir Stafford Northcote), would not 
like the hon. Member’s challenge to pass 
unnoticed, and he would, therefore, re- 
mind the hon. Gentleman that in a 
matter of this sort, which had already 
been thoroughly discussed, and with re- 
spect to which the opinion of the Go- 
vernment was well known, the Members 
of the Opposition could do no more than 
express their dissent and argue, with- 
out taking up the time of the House by 


Mr. Parnell 
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unnecessary discussions, against the views 
of the Government, taking a division by 
way of protest. They, on that side of 
the House, were undesirous of delaying 
the decision; but he, and he hoped all 
his Friends, intended to adhere to the 
sound doctrine laid down in Committee, 
and which was now embodied in the 
Amendment sent from the House of 
Lords. They wished that their gravest 
objection to the Bill might yet be re. 
moved by its acceptance. It was to be 
remembered that the Bill had recently 
been enlarged by the introduction of 
clauses into which the principle of com- 
net did not enter; so that it might 

e expected to work without the reten- 
tion of that principle in the 1st clause. 
The right hon. Gentleman the late Chief 
Secretary for Ireland (Mr. W. E. For- 
ster) pointed to that particular class of 
tenants who alone were benefited by the 
Bill, and urged that, for the peace of 
Ireland, they ought not to be evicted. 
Now, if it was a question of the peace of 
Ireland, he (Sir Stafford Northcote), 
should like to know why these cases only 
were to be considered, and whether the 
tenants above £30 rental would not re- 
quire the same indulgence ? As it ap- 
peared to him, no solid reason could be 
put forward at any future time against 
an extension of the principle of the Bill, 
and against more violent propositions 
than those which this Bill sanctioned. 
The House might depend upon it that 
such propositions would be made as the 
conviction grew among the people that 
they had only toask and toagitate in order 
to obtain. Compulsion might, and, as he 
had shown, probably would lead to con- 
fiscation ; but, under the voluntary prin- 
ciple, no such result need be appre- 
hended, because ‘‘volenti non fit injurta.” 
But if the landlord was to be compul- 
sorily overborne, a dangerous principle 
would be allowed, of which he would 
venture to say the House had not by any 
means heard the last application. As 
had been said by his right hon. Friend 
the Member for Preston (Mr. Raikes), 
they had introduced a great safeguard 
against extravagance in the interposition 
of the landlord, who knew the circum- 
stances of the tenant. Though the 10 
days’ notice was important as far as it 
went, it did not touch the real subject of 
complaint; and, therefore, he should 
think it his duty, and that was the feel- 
ing of his Friends, to divide in support 
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of the Amendment of the House of 


Lords. 

Mr. HEALY said, that if a tenant 
had to give 10 days’ notice at the time 
when his period of redemption was on 
the point of expiring, he might be ousted 


from his farm. 


It would be, therefore, 


only right that the Government should 
insert a consequential Amendment, ex- 
tending the time for redemption to a 
period not exceeding three months and 


10 days. 


He also wished to know 


whether the tenant was to be put under 
the liability of paying 1s. for the origi- 
nating notice to be served, or whether it 


was to be free of cost? 


The Amend- 


ment of the Government had about as 
much relation to the Amendment of the 
Lords as Goodwin Sands had to Tenter- 


den Steeple. 
Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 157 ; Noes 


293: Majority 136. 


AYES. 
Alexander, Colonel C. Davenport, W. B. 
Amherst, W. A. T. Dawnay, Col. hon. L. P- 
Aylmer, J. E. F. Dawnay, hon. G. OC. 
Bailey, Sir J. R. De Worms, Baron H. 
Balfour, A. J. Dickson, Major A. G. 


Baring, T. C. 
Barne, F. St. J. N. 
Barttelot, Sir W. B. 
Bateson, Sir T. 


Beach, rt. hn. Sir M. H. 


Beach, W. W. B. 


Bentinck, rt. hn. G. C. 
Beresford, G. De la P. 


Biddell, W. 

Birkbeck, E. 
Blackburne, Col. J. I. 
Boord, T. W. 

Bourke, rt. hon. R. 
Brise, Colonel R. 
Broadley, W. H. H. 


Brodrick, hon. W. St. 
J.F 


aed ‘Sir H. H. 
Brymer, W. E. 
Burghley, Lord 


Burnaby, General E. 8. 


Buxton, Sir R. J. 
Campbell, J. A. 
Carden, Sir R. W. 


Cecil, Lord E. H. B. G. 


Chaine, J. 
Chaplin, H. 
Christie, W. L. 
Clarke, E. 


Clive, Col. hon. G. W. 


Cobbold, T.C. 
Coddington, W. 
Collins, T, 


Cotton, W. J. R. 


Cross, rt. hon. Sir R. A. 


Cubitt, rt. hon, G. 


Digby, Col. hon. E. T. 
Dixon-Hartland, F. D. 
Douglas, A. Akers- 
Dyke, rt. hn. Sir W. H. 
Eaton, H. W. 
Ecroyd, W. F. 
Egerton, hon. W. 
Elliot, Sir G. 
Emlyn, Viscount 
Ennis, Sir J. 
Feilden, Maj.-Gen.R.J. 
Fellowes, W. H 
Fenwick-Bisset, M. 
Filmer, Sir E. 
Finch, G. H. 
Fitzpatrick, hn. B.E.B. 
Fletcher, Sir H. 
Floyer, J 
Folkestone, Viscount 
Forester, C. T. W 
Fowler, R. N. 
Fremantle, hon. T. F. 
Freshfield, C. K.° 
Galway, Viscount 
Garnier, J. C. 
Gibson, rt. hon. E. 
Giffard, Sir H. S. 
Gorst, J. E. 
Halsey, T. F. 
Hamilton, Lord C. J. 
Hamilton, right hon. 
Lord G. 
Harcourt, E. W. 
Harvey, Sir R. B. 
Hay, rt. hon. Admiral 
Sir J. C. D. 
Herbert, hon. 8. 
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Hildyard, T. B. T. 
Hinchingbrook, Visc. 
Holland, Sir H. T. 
Hope, rt. hn. A.J. B.B 
Hubbard, rt. hon. J. G 
Jackson, Ww. L. 
Lawrance, J. C. 
Lawrence, Sir T. 
Lechmere, Sir E. A. H. 
Leigh, R 
Leighton, 8. 
Levett, T. J. 
Lewis, C. E. 
Lindsay, Sir R. L. 
Loder, R. 
Lowther, rt. hon. J. 
Lowther, hon. W. 
M‘Garel-Hogg, Sir J. 
Mac Iver, D 
Macnaghten, E. 
Makins, Colonel W. T. 
Master, T. W. C. 
Mills, Sir C. H. 
Monckton, F. 
Mowbray, rt. hon. Sir 
J.R. 


Murray, C. J. 

Newdegate, C. N. 

Newport, Viscount 

Nicholson, W. N. 

North, Colonel J. 8. 

Northcote, rt. hon. Sir 
8. H. 

Northcote, H. 8. 

Onslow, D. 

Paget, R. H. 

Pell, A. 
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Puleston, J. H. 

Raikes, rt. hon. H. C. 

Rankin, J. 

Repton, G. W. 

Ritchie, C. T. 

Rolls, J. A. 

Ross, A. H. 

Ross, C. C, 

Round, J. 

St. Aubyn, W. M. 

Salt, T. 

Sandon, Viscount 

Schreiber, C. 

Scott, M. D. 

Severne, J. E. 

Smith, rt. hon. W. H. 

Stanhope, hon. E. 

Stanley, rt. hn. Col. F. 

Stanley, E. J 

Sykes, C. 

Talbot, J. G. 

Taylor, rt. hon. Col. 
T. E. 


Thomson, H. 

Thornhill, T. 

Tollemache, H. J. 

Tottenham, A. L. 

> ser Sir H. \y 
arburton, P 

Warton, C. N. 

Welby - Gregory, Sir 
W.E 


Whitley, E. 

Wilmot, Sir J. E. 
Wortley, C. B. Stuart- 
Wroughton, P. 
Wyndhan, hon. P. 


Pemberton, E. L, Yorke, J. R. 
Percy, Lord A. 
Phipps, C. N. P. TELLERS. 
Phipps, P. Crichton, Viscount 
Plunket, rt. hon. D.R. Winn, R 

NOES. 
Acland, C. T. D. Briggs, W. E. 
Agnew, W. Bright, rt. hon. J. 
Ainsworth, D. Bright, J. (Manchester) 
Allen, H. G. Brinton, J. 
Allman, R. L. Broadhurst, H. 
Anderson, G. Brogden, A 
Armitage, B. Brooks, M. 
Arnold, A. Bruce, rt. hon. Lord C. 
Asher, A. Bruce, hon. R. P. 
Ashley, hon, E. M. Bryce, J. 
Baldwin, E Buchanan, T. R. 
Balfour, Sir G. Burt, T. 
Balfour, J. B. Buszard, M. C. 
Balfour, J. S. Butt, C. P. 
Baring, Viscount Buxton, F. W, 
Barnes, Caine, W. 8. 
Barran, J. Callan, P. 
Bass, H. Cameron, OC. 
Bass, M. T. Campbell, Sir G. 


Beaumont, W. B. 
Bellingham, A. H. 
Biggar, J. G 

Blake, J. A. 
Blennerhassett, R. P. 
Borlase, W. C. 
Brand, H. R. 
Brassey, Sir T, 
Brett, R. B. 


Campbell, R. F. F. 
Campbell- Bannerman, 


H. 
Carbutt, E. H. 
Carington, hon. R. 
Causton, R. K. 
Cavendish, Lord E. 
Chamberlain, rt. hn. J. 
Chambers, Sir T, 
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Cheetham, J. F. 
Childers, rt. hn. H.C.E. 
Clarke, J. C. 
Clifford, C. C. 
Cohen, A. 
Colebrooke, Sir T. E. 
Collings, J. 
Colman, J. J. 
Commins, A. 
Corbet, W. J. 
Cotes, C. C. 
Courtauld, G. 
Courtney, L. H. 
Cowen, J. 
Cowper, hon. H. F. 
on “oe Y 
ropper, J. 
Cron, 3  ® 
Daly, J. 
Davey, H. 
Davies, W. 
De Ferrieres, Baron 
Dickson, T. A. 
Dilke, Sir C. W. 
Dodds, J. 
Dodson, rt. hon. J. G. 
Duckham, T. 
Duff, R. W. 
Earp, T. 
Edwards, P. 
Egerton; Adm. hon. F. 
Elliot, hon. A. R. D. 
Errington, G. 
Fairbairn, Sir A. 
Farquharson, Dr. R. 
Faweett, rt. hon. H. 
Fay, C. J 
Ferguson, R. 
Ffolkes, Sir W. H. B. 
Findlater, W. F 
Firth, J. F. B. 
Fitzmaurice, Lord E. 
Flower, C. 
Foljambe, C. G. 8. 
Foljambe, F. J. 8. 
Forster, rt. hon. W. E. 
Forster, Sir C. 
Fowler, H. H. 
Fowler, W. 
Fry, T. 
Gill, H. J. 
Givan, J. 
Gladstone, rt. hn. W. E. 
Gladstone, H. J. 
Gladstone, W. H. 
Gordon,.Sir A. 
Gordon, Lord D. 
Goschen, rt. hon. G. J. 
Gourley, E. T’. 
Gower, hon. E. F. L. 
Grafton, F. W. 
Grant, A. 
Gray, E. D. 
Grenfell, W. H. 
Grey, A. H. G. 
Gurdon, R. T. 
Harcourt, rt. hon. Sir 
W. G. V. V. 
Hardcastle, J. A. 
Hartington, Marq. of 
Hastings, G. W. 
Hayter, Sir A. D, 
Healy, T. M. 
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Henderson, F. 
Heneage, E. 


Henry, M. 
Herschell, Sir F. 
Hibbert, J. T. 

Hill, T. R. 

Holden, I. 

Hollond, J. R. 
Holms, J. 

Holms, W. 
Hopwood, C. H. 
Howard, E. 8S. 
Howard, J. 
Illingworth, A. 
Inderwick, F. A. 
James, C. 

James, Sir H. 
James, W. H. 
Jenkins, D. J. 
Jenkins, Sir J. J. 
Johnson, W. M. 
Labouchere, H. 
Lalor, R. 

Lambton, hon. F. W. 
Lawrence, Sir J. C. 
Lawrence, W. 
Lawson, Sir W. 
Lea, T. 

Leahy, J. 

Leake, R. 

Leamy, E. 

Leatham, E. A. 

Lee, H. 

Lefevre, rt. hn. G. J. 8. 
Leigh, hon. G. H. C. 
Lloyd, M. 

Lubbock, Sir J. 
Lusk, Sir A. 
Lymington, Viscount 
M‘Arthur, A. 
M‘Arthur, W. 
M‘Carthy, J. 
M‘Clure, Sir T. . 
M‘Coan, J. C. 
Macfarlane, D. H. 
M‘Kenna, Sir J. N. 
Mackie, R. B. 
M‘Laren, C. B. B. 
M‘Minnies, J. G. 
Magniac, C. 
Maitland, W. F. 
Mappin, F. T. 
Marjoribanks, E. 
Martin, P. 

Martin, R. B. 
Maskelyne,M.H.Story- 
Mason, H. 
Matheson, Sir A. 
Meldon, C. H. 
Mellor, J. W. 
Milbank, Sir F. A. 
Molloy, B. C. 
Monk, CO. J. 

Moore, A. 

Morgan, rt. hon. G. O. 
Morley, A. 
Mundella, rt.hon. A.J. 
Muntz, P. H. 
Nicholson, W. 
Noel, E. 

Nolan, Colonel J. P. 
Norwood, C. M. 
O’Brien, Sir P, 
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O’Connor, A. 
O’Connor, T. P. 
O’Donoghue, The 
O’Gorman Mahon, Col. 


The 
O’ Kelly, J. 
O’Shaughnessy, R. 
O'Shea, W. H. 
Otway, Sir A. 
Paget, T. T. 
Palmer, G. 
Palmer, J. H. 
Parker, C. 8S. 
Parnell, C. S. 
Pease, A. 
Peddie, J. D. 
Pender, J. 
Pennington, F. 
Philips, R. N. 
Playfair, rt. hon. L. 
Porter, A. M. 
Portman, hn. W. H. B. 
Potter, T. B. 
Power, J. O’C. 
Power, R. 
Price, Sir R. G. 
Pugh, L. P. 
Ralli, P. 
Ramsay, J. 
Rathbone, W. 
Redmond, J. E. 
Reed, Sir E. J. 
Reid, R. T. 
Richard, H. 
Richardson, T. 
Roberts, J. 
Robertson, H. 
Rogers, J. E. T. 
Rothschild, Sir N.M.de 
Roundell, C. 8. 
Russell, Lord A. 
Russell, C. 
Russell, G. W. E. 
Rylands, P. 
Samuelson, B. 
Samuelson, H. 
Seely, C. (Nottingham) 
Sexton, 
Shaw, W. 
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Sheil, E. 

Shield, H. 

Simon, Serjeant J. 
Sinclair, Sir J. G. T, 
Slagg, J. 

Spencer, hon. C. R. 
Stanley, hon. E. L. 
Stansfeld, rt. hon. J, 
Stanton, W. J. 
Stevenson, J. C. 
Stewart, J. 

Storey, 8. 

Stuart, H. V. 
Sullivan, T. D. 
Summers, W. 
Synan, E. J. 
Tavistock, Marquess of 
Taylor, P. A 
Tennant, C. 
Thomasson, J. P. 
Thompson, T. C. 
Thynne, Lord H. F. 
Tillett, J. H. 
Torrens, W. T. M‘O. 
Trevelyan,rt. hn. G. 0; 
Villiers, rt. hon. C. P, 
Vivian, A. P. 
Wallace, Sir R. 
Walter, J. 
Waterlow, Sir S. H. 
Watkin, Sir E. W. 
Wedderburn, Sir D, 
Whalley, G. H. 
Whitbread, S. 
Whitworth, B. 
Wiggin, H. 
Williams, 8. C. E. 
Wiiliamson, 8. 
Willis, W. 

Wills, W. H. 
Willyams, E. W. B. 
Wilson, I. 

Wilson, Sir M. 
Wodehouse, E. R,. 
Woodall, W. 


TELLERS. 
Grosvenor, Lord R. 


Kensington, Lord 


Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jonnson) said, 
he proposed to meet cases where diffi- 
culty might be experienced in giving 
the 10 days’ notice, by moving the fol- 
lowing addition to the Amendment as 


amended :— 


“Provided that, for the purpose of applica- 
tion under the provisions of Sections 2, 10, and 
13 respectively of this Act, the Land Commission 
may, in respect to such notice, extend the 
periods in the said sections respectively men- 
tioned, for any time not exceeding 10 days.” 


Amendment to said Amendment, as 


amended, agreed to. 


Amendment, as amended, agreed to. 


The following Amendments agreed to: 
—In page 1, line 18, leave out “ by,” 
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and insert ‘‘on or before;’’ in page 2, 
line 7, after ‘‘shall,’’ insert “‘ subject as 
hereinafter mentioned.” 


Page 2, line 14, after the word “‘se- 
curity,” insert the words— 

‘Provided, That, in the event of the next 
subsequent sale of the tenancy, the arrears of 
rent not satisfied by payment or remission shall 
be a sum payable to the landlord out of the pro- 
ceeds of the sale within the meaning of ‘The 
Land Law (Ireland) Act, 1881,’ ”’ 

—the next Amendment, read a second 
time. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he proposed 
to amend this Amendment in the man- 
ner he had described, by providing that 
the sale of the tenant right must be 
within seven years, and that the amount 
of the landlord’s claim must be limited 
to one year’s rent, and that the claim 
should not exceed one-half of the sale- 
able value. He would accordingly move, 
as the first of these Amendments, that 
the words “the next subsequent,” in 
line 2, be left out and ‘“‘a” inserted. 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) said, 
this was the first Amendment of the 
series, which would make the sub-sec- 
tion read as follows :— 


“ Provided, That, in the event of a sale of the 
tenancy within seven years from the making of 
such order, the arrears of rent not satisfied by 
payment or remission shall, to an amount not 
exceeding one year’s arrears nor one-half the 
saleable value of the tenant’s interest, be a sum 
payable to the landlord out of the proceeds of 
the sale within the meaning of ‘ The Land Law 
(Ireland) Act, 1881.’” 


Mr. LEWIS said, he would point out 
that they were dealing under this sec- 
tion with the proceeding of a sale, and 
not a hypothetical value. He would 
therefore suggest that instead of ‘ sale- 
able,” the word ‘‘sale” should be in- 
serted in the third Amendment. 

Mr. HEALY said, he thought it was 
very objectionable to make the sale a 
sale according to the meaning of the 
Land Act; because, if a tenant desired 
to dispose of his tenancy, the landlord 
might apply to the Land Court to have 
the “true value” fixed. He would 
therefore suggest to further amend the 
same Amendment by omitting, after 
“sale,” the words ‘‘ within the mean- 
ing of the Land Act of 1881,” and in- 
serting the words “in open market.” 
The provision as it stood would debar 
tenants from emigrating, because so 
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many obstacles would be raised to the 
sale of the holding. In any case the 
provision should not apply to holdings 
of less value than £15 per annum. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson), re- 
ferring to the remarks of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Londonderry (Mr. Lewis), said, 
the contingency which the Government 
contemplated in the Amendment was 
that of the tenant turning his tenancy 
into money. He therefore agreed with 
the hon. Member as to the necessity for 
substituting the word ‘‘sale”’ for ‘‘sale- 
able.” The Government could not agree 
to the suggestion of the hon. Member 
for Wexford (Mr. Healy). The sale 
would practically be in the open mar- 
ket, the only difference being that the 
landlord would have the right of pre- 
emption. 

Mr. GIVAN considered it most im- 
portant’ to have the sale in the open 
market. He also thought it highly 
desirable that the word “ voluntary” 
should be inserted in the Amendment, 
because the landlord might force a sale 
on the tenant. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he could not 
accept the suggestion, because he could 
not conceive in what mode they could 
apply the voluntary state. It would be 
very hard to prevent the landlord from 
getting his arrears if a tenant were sold 
up by one of his creditors. 

Viscount LYMINGTON thought the 
limitation of seven years was too long, 
and would much prefer the period being 
half the time. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he fully con- 
curred with the noble Viscount. opposite 
(Viscount Lymington) as to the necessity 
for shortening the period. At the same 
time, he hoped the Government would 
see the desirability of adopting the sug- 
gestion of the hon. Member for Wex- 
ford (Mr. Healy), and insert some value 
below which the provision would not 
operate. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, he 
presumed the Amendment before the 
House was the substitution of ‘‘a” for 
‘the next subsequent.” 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jonnson) said, 
that this was so. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Amendment proposed to the said 
Amendment— 
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In line 2, after the word “ tenancy,’’ to in- 
sert the words “within seven years from the 
making of such order.”—(Mr. Gladstone.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. LEWIS hoped the Government 
would stand by the Amendment. To 
consent to reduce the time would be to 
nibble away the concessions of the Go- 
vernment. Considering tenancies fre- 
quently lasted for many years in Ire- 
land without change, the period of seven 
years, instead of being too long, was too 
short. 

Viscount LYMINGTON thought that 
seven years was too long a period to 
allow the lien to continue. He there- 
fore moved to insert “three” for 
“* seven.” 


Amendment proposed to the said pro- 
posed Amendment, to leave out the word 
‘seven,’ in order to insert the word 
“* three,”” — (Viscount Lymington,)— in- 
stead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘seven’ stand part of the proposed 
Amendment.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, that the 
hon. Member for the City of Cork (Mr. 
Parnell) had expressed the hope that 
the Government would find themselves 
able to extend their concessions. Un- 
fortunately, however, they were not able 
to do so. They could not accept the 
Amendment, for they felt themselves al- 
ready tied up on this question. The 
Government had come forward, not 
without a great deal of consideration, 
and had made what they thought a fair 
and reasonable offer for the settlement 
of the matter, and they must adhere to 
the proposal. In Ireland the sale of a 
tenant right took place, on an average, 
once in a generation; and in that case, 
by this Amendment, they had taken a 
term of years which was about a fourth 
of the time for which a tenant right was 
ordinarily held. He did not think it 
was a very unreasonable number of 
years to fix; and, under the circum- 
stances, he thought it most. consistent 
with the interest of all parties that they 
should adhere to it. 

Mr. CHARLES RUSSELL said, he 
should certainly support the Amendment 
of the noble Viscount the Member for 
Barnstaple (Viscount Lymington), for 
the reason that he considered the pro- 
posal of the Government highly unde- 
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sirable, seeing that it proposed to ac. 
tually keep alive, and hanging over 
the heads of the tenants, a debt that 
was practically irrecoverable under the 
ordinary statutory limitation, which was 
a period of six years. Why life should 
be given to those arrears for seven years 
he was at a loss to know; as the hon. 
Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) had said, 
there were some cases in which this 
would operate very hardly, and in direct 
opposition to that in which a great many 
Members of that House would like to 
see a movement take place—he meant 
the voluntary movement by tenants of 
small holdings, who, if they could realize 
anything for their holding, would be 
willing to take the money and seek an- 
other field of labour. The majority of 
that House were in favour of what he 
(Mr. Charles Russell) would call the 
healthy and natural consolidation of 
farms by the means he had described, 
and he thought the proposal would 
exercise a prejudicial influence upon 
such natural consolidation. A man who 
was unable to farm his holding to ad- 
vantage should have no obstacle placed 
in the way of the sale of his interest to 
his neighbour or some stronger man, 
bringing his capital and his energy to 
some other field. 

Mr. GIBSON said, he could not allow 
any principle of limitation of time with 
reference to arrears, other than that 
which came down from the other House, 
to be introduced without protest. The 
limitation introduced by the Lords had 
been only the next subsequent sale of 
the tenancy ; but that had been struck 
out and a proposal made by the Govern- 
ment to introduce a strict limit of seven 
years. There was no reason whatever 
for such a limitation, and he thought it 
far better to leave it as it originally 
stood—the next subsequent sale of the 
tenancy. At all events, seven years was 
too short. These arrears had often been 
spoken of as irrecoverable ; but that was 
not the case. In Ulster the tenant right, 
which was sometimes as much as 30 or 40 
times the rent, was regarded as the secu- 
rity for the arrears, and on a transfer of 
the holding the arrears were paid in full. 
If this alteration of time was put in, it 
should be done with a great deal of 
caution, and with every attention to 
what the subject-matter was ; and bear- 
ing in mind that the subject-matter was 
that of a debt, capable of being recovered 
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by legal process, it was rather strange 
to put in such a limitation as that 
of seven years. He should say that 
the alteration should be that of the 
Land Act of last year, which was 
a term of 15 years; and it was pro- 
posed here to keep the debt alive, not 
merely as a debt, because to do that 
would give a right to recover at any 
time the landlord pleased, and the debt 
would be one bearing interest; but it 
would also be keptalive as a merecharge, 
because it could not be recovered for 
seven years, and might not be then, 
unless there was a sale at the time. 
Though he would not press a division 
on the point, he would indicate his 
dissent by calling out ‘‘ No!” when it 
was proposed to insert the words in the 
clause. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, he 
should greatly prefer the limitation of 
three years to that of seven; but, as the 
Prime Minister had spoken so decidedly, 
he would recommend the noble Viscount 
(Viscount Lymington) not to go to a 
division. If he did, he (Mr. Mitchell 
Henry) would not vote with him; but 
he hoped that an Amendment, exempt- 
ing tenancies below £15 a-year, would 
meet with more favour. 


Question put. 

The House divided: — Ayes 197; 
Noes 83: Majority 114.—(Div. List, 
No. 322.) 


Words inserted. 


Mr. HEALY, in moving another 
Amendment to the said Amendment, for 
the purpose of exempting tenants of 
holdings valued under £15 from the 
application of the Lords Amendment, 
said, he did so, because he thought the 
tenant right of these miserable holdings 
were not worth carrying forward, and 
the only effect of doing so would be to 
enable the landlord to hold over the 
tenant’s head a sortof sword of Damocles. 
He contended that if the liability to pay 
a year’s rent to the landlord were to 
continue for a space of seven years, 
the tenants of holdings in connection 
with which tenant right could not be 
said to exist would be very hardly used. 
He implored the Government not to put 
a bar on the improvement of those small 
holdings for the next seven years, be- 
cause the tenants could not be expected 
to make improvements simply to give 
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the landlords their arrears. In the event 
of their persisting in their proposal, he 
would impress upon them the necessity 
of excluding those cases in which the 
tenant right was of little, if any value. 
He thought it desirable that some limi- 
tation of this kind he proposed should 
be made on the operation of the Act, 
otherwise the result of the Amendment 
inserted just now would be to keep many 
unfortunate people tied to their holdings. 
In this way the Bill gave to the tenants 
with one hand and took away with the 
other. 


Amendment proposed to the said 
Amendment, 

In line 3, after the word “rent,” to insert 
the words ‘‘in the case of any holding exceed- 
ing fifteen pounds in value.’’—(Mr. Healy.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, he could not 
say that he felt there was any great 
foree in the arguments of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Wexford (Mr. Healy). The hon. 
Member complained that they were not 
giving the tenant the clear receipt which 
they had desired to give him; but what 
he (Mr. Gladstone) had endeavoured to 
point out was, that they were giving 
him as a tenant an absolutely clear re- 
ceipt. When he ceased to be a tenant, 
a reduction was to be made from the 
price of his tenant’s interest; and the 
Amendment of the hon. Member was 
undoubtedly a serious deduction from 
the equally serious concession they had 
made to the House of Lords, and also 
from the concession which they had 
always felt, in the course of the dis- 
cussions on the Bill, was ‘not without 
some ground, in their own admissions 
in connection with the Land Act of last 
year, when they said that the tenant 
right would be a valuable security to 
the landlord. He (Mr. Gladstone) as- 
sumed that the hon. Member for Wex- 
ford did not wish that Bill to be wrecked. 
The Government had, on full considera- 
tion of the Lords Amendments, bound 
itself by what was really a pledge of 
honour, which the hon. Gentleman must 
feel they were not in a position to recede 
from. They had promised a concession ; 
and of that concession the hon. Mem- 
ber would now withdraw three-fourths 
by his Amendment, for of the tenants 
under £30 valuation, to whom the Bill 
would apply, an enormous majority in 
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point of numbers, and probably not less 
than three-fourths in value, were under 
£15. After the Government had made 
a proposal and announced it as part of 
the scheme on which they intended to 
deal with the Lords Amendments, he 
need hardly point out that if they were 
to recede from three-fourths of that pro- 

osal, they would be giving the very 
best plea to those who, perhaps, desired 
that the measure should come to grief in 
“another place”’ for attaining that end. 
If they were to agree tothe Amendment 
it might fairly be said that the Govern- 
ment had not kept faith with the other 
House, and for those reasons he could 
not accept the Amendment. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, he 
was extremely sorry that the Prime Mi- 
nister could not make a concession on 
that point, which he did not think would 
imperil the Bill in the House of Lords, 
because he thought their Lordships 
really would not attach any importance 
to a concession in regard to the small 
tenants to whom the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Wexford (Mr. Healy) 
applied. The whole tenour of the debate 
in the other House showed sympathy 
with the miserable tenant of £4 or £5 
annual value in the West of Ireland, 
and he believed that the Lords would 
have gladly made a present of their 
arrears to those miserable tenants, who 
could not, under any circumstances, ob- 
tain more than a few pounds to enable 
them to emigrate. In his opinion, the 
Government and the House had not 
sufficiently grasped the fact that the 
small tenants in the West of Ireland 
ought to be dealt with in a totally dif- 
ferent manner from the other Irish 
tenants ; whereas, by applying this pro- 
vision to them, the Government would 
stereotype the misery that existed in 
that portion of the country. As he 
wale the Bill to become law, he could 
not divide in favour. of the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he could assure 
the House that neither himself, the hon. 
Member for Wexford, nor any other 
Member of the Irish Party desired to 
see the Bill wrecked; but he did not 
think the adoption of the Amendment 
of the hon. Member for Wexford (Mr. 
Healy) would have such an effect on 
the House of Lords as the Prime Minis- 
ter seemed to apprehend, while he be- 
lieved that it was required for the bene- 
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ficial operation of the measure, as well 
as for the accomplishment of its professed 
objects. He considered the concession 
which the Government had made to the 
House of Lords would take away the 
benefits of the Bill from the necessitous 
classes in Ireland. In the West of Ire- 
land many families, if they sold their 
little holdings, would not realize more 
than a £10 or £20 note, for the purpose 
of taking them where they could begin 
some new career. It was only that 
day that the Irish Members had learnt 
what the Government intended to do; 
and he must say he thought the Govern- 
ment had put the cart before the horse 
by pledging themselves to certain pro- 
posals before the House had an oppor- 
tunity of considering the matter. The 
Government had at the last moment, 
and without any previous notice, pro- 
posed to give to the landlords a third 
year’s arrears of rent. 

Mr. DAWSON thought that the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Wexford (Mr. Healy) was one which 
the Government might accept with- 
out exciting the anger of the Upper 
House. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 73; Noes 
185 : Majority 62.—(Div. List, No. 323.) 


Mr. GLADSTONE proposed to fur- 
ther amend the Lords Amendment, by 
providing that the sum payable to the 
landlord out of the proceeds of the sale 
of a tenancy in respect of unsatisfied 
arrears should be limited to ‘‘ an amount 
not exceeding one year of such arrears, 
nor one-half of the proceeds of such 
sale.” 


Amendment proposed to the said 
Amendment, 

Tn line 3, after “ shall,’ insert “ to an amount 
not exceeding one year of such arrears nor one 
half of the proceeds of such sale.”,—(Mr. Glad- 
stone.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. GIBSON said, he thought that the 
limitation proposed in this Amendment 
by the Government was open to grave 
exception, in regard to its extreme small- 
ness. He did not propose to discuss the 
limitation of time, as that had already 
been dealt with; but with regard to 
the limitation of amount, he thought 
that if there were four or five years’ 
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arrears due to the landlord, and some 
of those arrears were readily recover- 
able if time were given, it would be a 
harsh measure to tell the landlord that 
he was only to have a charge in respect 
of one of those years. That seemed to 
him to be a limitation of too drastic a 
character. He was disposed to think 
that the limitation could be obtained in 
a wiser way, and in a way less open to 
exception, if the latter half of the Go- 
vernment’s alternative was taken as a 
basis to work upon. He would suggest 
that a limitation, to the effect that a 
certain proportion of the amount realized 
in the sale should always reach the ten- 
ant’s hands, would be a limitation which 
might be worked with advantage, and 
would supersede the necessity of making 
any limitation of years. The Govern- 
ment could hardly expect that it would 
be satisfactory to the landlords, or to the 
other House, to put in a limitation so 
restrictive in its nature as to prevent a 
landlord, under any circumstances, from 
recovering more than one year’s arrears 
of rent. He protested against the state- 
ment so constantly made in that House 
that arrears beyond those of three years 
were to be regarded as irrecoverable. It 
was perfectly absurd for anyone who 
knew the state of the facts to say that 
three years was the limitation that was 
to be taken as the rough measure of 
arrears that were recoverable, as dis- 
tinguished from those that were irre- 
coverable ; and he was distinctly of opi- 
nion that the limitation adopted here by 
the Government was entirely too nar- 
row. 


Amendment agreed to ; words inserted 
accordingly. 


On the Motion of Mr. Grapstonz, 
further Amendment made in line 4, by 
leaving out after the word “ of,’”’ the 
words ‘‘the proceeds of the sale,”’ and 
inserting ‘‘ such proceeds.”’ 


Amendment, as amended, agreed to. 


Page 2, lines 15 and 16, leave out the 
words “‘ may, if the Commissioners think 
it reasonable,” and insert the word 
* shall,”— instead thereof,—the next 
Amendment, read a second time. 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) (for 
Mr. Giapstroyz) moved to insert, in lieu 
of the word “ shall,” the words “shall, 
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so far as the Commissioners think it 
reasonable.”’ 


Amendment proposed to the said 
Amendment, after the word “ shall,’ 
insert ‘‘so far as the Commissioners 
think it reasonable.”—(Mr. Attorney 
General for Ireland.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON said, 
the proposed Amendment would not 
attain the object of the Lords Amend- 
ment. As the Bill originally stood, 
there was a limitation as to the extent 
to which the tenant right was to be 
taken into consideration ; but there was 
no direct instruction to the Commis- 
sioners that it should be taken into con- 
sideration. Their Lordships had, there- 
fore, amended it, as it now stood, and 
their reason for doing so was a doubt as 
to whether some of the Sub-Commis- 
sioners, judging from some of the deci- 
sions they had hitherto given, had so 
much discretion as to make it justifiable 
to appeal to it; and the object of it was 
that there should be a distinct injunction 
that the saleable value of a tenant’s in- 
terest was to be taken into considera- 
tion, subject to the limitation that the 
tenant was not to be turned out of his 
holding or deprived of the means of 
cultivating it. The Lords, therefore, 
struck out the words ‘‘ may, if the Com- 
missioners think it reasonable,’ and 
substituted ‘‘shall.’”” The Prime Minis- 
ter did not altogether disagree with the 
Lords Amendment; but he proposed to 
insert after ‘‘ shall,” the words “so far 
as the Commissioners think it reason- 
able.”” The concession of the Govern- 
ment was a small one, as compared with 
that which would be made by the Lords ; 
for by putting in the words proposed the 
discretion was again placed in the hands 
of the Commissioners to a large extent, 
and the effect of the Amendment would 
be to restore practically the words struck 
out by the House of Lords. 

Mr. PARNELL feared that the Go- 
vernment were about to make too great 
a concession. He believed that the 
Amendment practically made it com- 
pulsory on the Commissioners to take 
into consideration the value of the 
tenant right. As regarded the relief 
originally intended to be granted to 
them, he could not imagine an Amend- 
ment more calculated to lessen the belief 
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of the Irish tenants in the justice of that 
House and the other House towards 
them than this Amendment, for it would 
have the effect of practically telling them 
that arrears which had accumulated over 
a series of bad seasons, or in respect of 
rent which the Land Court appointed by 
Parliament was every day denouncing 
as unjust rent, and which they had been 
unable to pay, that then they must 
borrow or sell their tenant right. If 
the value of the tenant’s interest exactly 
equalled the amount of his arrears, he 
would, on the one hand, have nothing 
left if it were regarded as an asset, and, 
on the other, would’ be excluded from 
the benefits of the Bill. He believed 
such an Amendment was most unprece- 
dented and unjust, and that it would go 
far to check and control the tribunal 
appointed from doing an act of justice 
to the tenants. He could not under- 
stand why the Government had brought 
it forward, as it was opposed to the 
whole principles of the Bill. He should 
divide against it. 

Mr. LEWIS supported the com- 
promise suggested by the Government, 
and thought that the Commissioners 
would not be absolutely bound to take 
the value of the tenant right into con- 
sideration. He was very glad that 
the Government had found the middle 
course, and had rejected both extremes ; 
on the one hand, of the Commissioners 
being bound to take the value of the 
tenant right into consideration as an 
asset; and the other extreme, of its not 
being taken into account at all. The 
matter was placed within the unlimited 
discretion of the Commissioners. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Words inserted. 

Motion made, and Question put, 
“That this House doth agree with 
the Lords in the said Amendment, as 
amended.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 152; Noes 
55: Majority 97.—(Div. List, No. 324.) 

Page 2, line 22, leave out ‘‘ that year,”’ 
and insert ‘‘ the year expiring as afore- 
said,’”—the next Amendment, agreed to. 

Page 2, line 24, leave out from the 
word ‘‘ where,” to end of the sub-section, 
and insert the words— 


‘* According to the ordinary course of dealing 
between the landlord and tenant of a holding, 
the rent of such holding has actually been paid 
at some time after the day on which it became 
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legally due, the rent which according to such 
usual course or dealing ought to be paid in the 
year one thousand eight hundred and eighty- 
one, shall, for the purposes of ‘this section, be 
deemed the rent payable in respect of the year 
expiring as aforesaid,” 

—the next Amendment, read a second 
time. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That this House doth disagree with 
the Lords in the said Amendment.”— 
(Mr. Attorney General for Ireland.) 


Mr. GIBSON said, he had listened 
with great attention to the Prime Mi- 
nister when explaining that three out of 
four meanings might be given to the 
Lords Amendment; but he failed to 
follow the right hon. Gentleman, and 
was unable to put any of those meanings 
upon it. He knew that the Amendment 
was made in the other House with the 
most sincere desire to amend a section 
which left the House of Commons in 
entire confusion. He (Mr. Gibson) had 
spoken upon the section with extreme 
reluctance, and he came to the conclu- 
sion that the whole thing was in such 
absolute confusion that the wisest course 
would be to leave out the sub-section 
altogether. He moved that it be struck 
out and divided upon it; but, as often 
fell to the lot of public men, he was 
beaten. The Government must take the 
consequences of their own drafting, 
which they probably were not now so 
fond of as they had been. It was ap- 
parently now a choice between the con- 
fusion of their own sub-section and what 
they alleged was the confusion of the 
Amendment. He would be glad to hear 
the opinion of the Law Officers of the 
Crown, English, Irish, and Scotch, on 
the subject; and if, after listening to 
his right hon. and learned Friend the 
Attorney General for Ireland first and 
to his hon. and learned Friend the 
Solicitor General for Ireland, giving his 
own independent view of it afterwards, 
the House was not satisfied, why, then 
let them leave the matter to the arbitra- 
ment of the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, who was an autho- 
rity on International questions. The 
Lord Chancellor, whose private and 
legal character they all so much re- 
spected, at one time thought he had a 
gleam of meaning on the question, and 
accordingly he rushed hastily into the 
fray. The noble and learned Lord 
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thought he would clear up the whole 
matter by striking out one word and in- 
serting two. But next day the Law 
Officers must, doubtless, have got at 
him, and begged him for God’s sake to 
leave it alone, because he was then 
ready to adopt those particular words, 
or, in fact, any others which noble Lords 
might suggest. Personally, he (Mr. 
Gibson) had, he thought, most reason- 
able and intelligible views upon it, and 
had endeavoured to state them to the 
House. He had considered the Govern- 
ment Amendment with care—no one 
could say he had considered it with 
pleasure—and he came to the conclusion 
that the Government drafting was so 
involved, confused, and hopeless in its 
complication that it would . better to 
drop the sub-section altogether. The 
Government, however, thought that the 
wise men who had to administer the 
Land Act would be the very men to 
administer it; and if they (the Govern- 
ment) were not satisfied with the care- 
fully drawn Amendment sent down from 
the Lords, and it was so, it was impos- 
sible to say what would please them. 
He thought that the Lords Amendment 
was open to fewer misconceptions than 
the Government drafting, and he hoped 
the House would decide in its favour. 
Mr. GLADSTONE said, that it could 
not be said that the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman opposite (Mr. Gib- 
son) had delivered a speech couched in 
the extreme of Party spirit. His can- 
dour had not gone to extreme lengths in 
favour of the Amendment of the House 
of Lords. On the contrary, the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman had left it 
open to them to address an appeal to his 
understanding, of which he (Mr. Glad- 
stone) need not say he had an extremely 
high opinion, which was not lowered when 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
gave play to the lighter faculties of his 
nature and treated the Amendment of 
his Friends in ‘another place’ in a 
tone of humour of which he had given 
such a pleasant example. He would 
submit that the House was not now 
dealing with what the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman called the ‘‘ Govern- 
ment drafting.’”’” Assuming now that 
the Amendment were perfectly clear, 
it amounted to this. It said that 
the rent which ought to be paid in 
1881 by the custom of the particular 
estates should, for the purposes of Clause 
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1 of the Bill, be taken to be the rent 
of 1881. In the case of an estate upon 
which there was a double hanging gale, 
the landlord would get two years’ rent 
for the years 1880 and 1881, and he 
should think that was about enough. 
But this was not all. By this Amend- 
ment the Land Commission would have 
to pay the landlord half of the rent for 
1880, for which he had been already paid, 
so that he would get two and a-half years’ 
rent in two years. This was certainly 
pretty well, especially in a case of con- 
fiscation. He must say it was not a bad 
arrangement at all for the landlord ; 
but he (Mr. Gladstone) could hardly be 
expected to agree to a step which would 
lead to such a result. But that was not 
yet all, because they had now admitted 
into the Bill a clause providing that if 
the first sale of the tenancy occurred 
within seven years, the landlord would 
come forward and say it was quite true 
that under the Arrears Act he got one- 
half of his rent of 1880, but he had six 
months still outstanding, and he was 
entitled to claim.that out of the price of 
the tenant right, so that the landlord 
would get three years’ rent in two years 
through the medium of a bill of confis- 
cation. He submitted that statement to 
the judgment of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman. [Mr. Gipson: I 
have noright of reply. | That was quite 
true ; but possibly there might be a divi- 
sion, and the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman would, by voting, have an 
opportunity of showing how open his 
mind was to the force of truth, and to 
demonstration little short of mathema- 
tical. Under the circumstances, it was 
impossible for the Government to accept 
the Amendment. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Page 3, line 7, after the word 
‘‘money,” insert the words— 

‘¢ Provided always, That where two or more 
parties are entitled to the arrears, the Land 
Commission shall have power to decide the 
rights of the parties, and the proportion in 
which the said arrears shall be divided amongst 
them,”’ 

—the next Amendment, read a second 
time. 


Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jonson) said, 
the Government would accept the Amend- 
ment, provided the words ‘‘the said 
arrears ’’ were deleted, and the following 
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inserted, ‘‘the sum so ordered to be paid 
to or for the benefit of the landlord.” 


Amendment proposed to the said 
Amendment, in line 4, to leave out the 
words ‘‘ said arrears,’’ and insert ‘‘ sum 
so ordered to be paid to or for the 
benefit of the landlord.” —( Mr. Attorney 
General for Ireland.) 

In reply to Mr. Grzson, 

Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL for 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) said, 
the opinion of the Government was that 
the Amendment was unnecessary, be- 
cause the 4th section gave ample power 
to the Land Commission to determine all 
matters which were to be determined by 
them for the purposes of the Act, and 
also to deal with the money in their 
hands. The Lords, however, were ap- 
parently of opinion that the section did 
not meet all that was required, and 
therefore proposed the Amendment, and 
it was in order to make that Amendment 
intelligible that the verbal alteration 
was suggested. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Amendment, as amended, agreed to. 


On the Motion of Mr. Arrorney 
GevyERAL for Irexanp, the following 
Amendments agreed to:—In page 3, line 
13, after ‘‘ apply, insert ‘‘ with the con- 
sent of his landlord in the prescribed 
manner;’’ line 27, after ‘‘ restitution,” 
insert— 

‘* Provided that an order of the Land Com- 
mission under this section shall not take effect 
until and unless the tenant is restored to his 
holding ;” 
leave out lines 38 to 40; page 4, line 
23, after ‘‘ court,”’ insert— 

‘The Land Commission may of its own mo- 
tion, or shall on the application of any party to 
any proceeding pending before it unless it con- 
siders such application frivolous and vexatious, 
state a case in respect of any question of law 
arising in such proceedings, and refer the same 
for the consideration and decision of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Court of Appeal in Ireland ; ”’ 


and in lines 25 and 26, leave out from 
‘‘ delegate” to ‘‘ any’ in line 27. 


On the Motion of Mr. Guapsrone, 
the following consequential Amendment 
made :—In page 4, line 30, after “ or,”’ 
insert ‘‘ any member.” 

Page 4, line 30, after the words 
‘‘Sub-Commission,” insert the words 
‘* being a barrister-at-law,” the next 
Amendment, read a second time. 
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Amendment proposed to the said 
Amendment, in page 4, line 30, after 
‘‘ barrister-at-law,’’ insert the words 
‘or solicitor.”’—(MMr. Gladstone.) 


Mr. GREGORY congratulated the 
Government on their proposed addition 
to the Lords Amendment. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Amendment, as amended, agreed to. 


Page 4, line 33, after the word “shall,” 
insert the words ‘‘ subject to an appeal 
to the Land Commission, on and in such 
conditions and circumstances as may be 
prescribed,” the next Amendment, read 
a second time. 


On the Motion of Mr. Arrorney 
GenERAL for Iretanp, Amendment 
amended as follows:—In line 1, before 
‘‘ subject,” insert ‘‘inreference thereto ;” 
and in line 2, after ‘‘ appeal,” insert 
‘‘on matter of law.” ; 


Amendment, as amended, agreed to. 


On the Motion of Mr. Arronney Ge- 
NERAL for InExanp, the following con- 
sequential Amendment made :—In page 
4, line 33, leave out ‘‘ in reference there- 
to. 


On the Motion of Mr. Arroxrnry 
Generat for IrEtanp, the following 
Amendments read a second time, and 
agreed to :—In page 5, iine 21, leave out 
‘to receive any money from the Land 
Commission ;’’ and in page 10, leave 
out Clause 17. 


On the Motion of Mr. Avrorney Gz- 
NERAL for IrELAnD, the following con- 
sequential Amendment made :—In lieu 
of Clause 17 (omitted by the Lords) in- 
sert the following clause :— 


(Exemption in respect of public charges upon 
arrears of rent extinguished.) 


‘“‘Where, in the case of a holding of which 
any person is owner, antecedent arrears of rent 
due in respect of any year or years, or portion 
of a year, have been extinguished in pursuance 
of this Act, and any public charge or tax ac- 
crued during such year or years, or portion of 
year or years, is due from such person as or in 
consequence of his being owner of such holding, 
then, on proof to the satisfaction of the Land 
Commission that the owner has, during such 
time as aforesaid, received no rent, or an amount 
of rent less than the full rent, such public 
charges or taxes shall, if no rent has been 
received, be wholly remitted, and if an amount 
of rent less than the full rent has been received, 
be remitted in proportion to the amount of rent 
not received. 

‘* Where a person has paid any public charges 
or taxes which, if not paid, et be remitted 
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under this section, the amount which would 
have been so remitted shall be allowed as a 
deduction from any future payment or pay- 
ments of the public charges or taxes of the 
game description, or may be recovered as a debt 
from the authority to whom it may have been 
aid. 

a Any payment which an owner may receive 
under this Act in respect of arrears of rent 
shall, for the purposes of this section, be taken 
into account as rent. 

“The Land Commission shall ascertain, for 
the purposes of this section, in such manner as 
they think best calculated to ascertain the truth, 
the amount of public charges or taxes due in 
any year or portion of a year from a person as 
or in consequence of his being owner of a 
holding. 

“«* Public charges or taxes’ means tithe rent- 
charge payable to the Land Commission, in- 
come tax, quit-rent, or any of such charges or 
taxes.” 

Committee appointed, ‘to draw up Reasons to 
be assigned to The Lords for disagreeing to one 
of the Amendments made by The Lords to the 
Arrears of Rent (Ireland) Bill:’—Mr. Grap- 
stone, Secretary Sir Wiit1am Harcovrt, Mr. 
Dopson, Mr. Trevetyan, Mr. Suaw Lerevre, 
Mr. Arrorney Genera for Iretanp, Mr. 
Soricrrorn Generat for IreELanp, and Lord 
Ricuarp Grosvenor:—Three to be the quorum: 
—To withdraw immediately. 


SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 
SuprpLy—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Crass III.—Law anp Justice. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

‘That a sum, not exceeding £52,552, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 3lst day of March 1883, for the Salaries 
and Expenses of the Office of the Irish Land 
Commission.” 


Mr. SEXTON said, it was an exceed- 
ingly singular fact, and one which could 
not escape remark, that the Committee 
were asked to vote this large sum of 
money for the salaries and expenses of 
the Irish Land Commission at a moment 
when no Representative of the Irish 
Government was to be seen on the Trea- 
sury Bench. 

Sirk WILLIAM HAROOURT said, 
that the Members of the Irish Govern- 
ment had simply retired for the purpose 
of drawing up Reasons for disagreeing 
with the Lords Amendments on the Ar- 
rears of Rent (Ireland) Bill. 

Mr. SEXTON said, that in that case 
he would move that the Chairman re- 
port Progress, so that an opportunity 
might be afforded to the Attorney Gene- 
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for Ireland of being present to discuss 
the Vote after the Government had 
drawn up their Reasons for disagreeing 
with the Lords Amendments. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.’”’— 
(Mr. Sexton.) 


Mr. SEXTON said, he saw that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland had returned to his 
place ; and he would not, therefore, per- 
sist in dividing the Committee upon the 
Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Original Question again proposed. 


Mr. SEXTON said, he thought it was 
desirable, in connection with this Vote, 
that the Committee should have some 
exact information as to the progress the 
Land Commission had been able to make 
in fixing fair rents. They had heard 
some time ago that out of some 600,000 
tenants in Ireland, about 80,000 had 
made applications to the Land Commis- 
sion to have fair rents fixed, and the 
Government teld them that there had 
been 10,000 settlements. He (Mr. Sex- 
ton) thought, however, that if they 
looked very closely into the matter it 
would be found that a very considerable 
portion of the settlements which the Go- 
vernment claimed credit for were settle- 
ments outof Court. Personally, he was 
disposed to limit the credit to be given - 
to the operation of the Land Commission 
to the settlements actually carried out in 
Court. As far as he was able to ascer- 
tain, the landlords, in many cases, used 
the arrears due on various holdings asa 
means of preventing the tenants from 
going into Court; and he was inclined 
to think that the number of settlements 
out of Court, and the growth of those 
settlements, was rather a proof of the 
helplessness of the tenants than the 
healthy operation of the Land Act. He 
should be glad to hear from the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland what evidence he had in his 
possession that would enable him to in- 
form the Committee that the settlements 
out of Court were settlements by the 
free will of the landlord and the free 
will of the tenant. He should be glad, 
indeed, if he could believe that the 
settlements out of Court had been settle- 
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ments arising from a mutual sense in the 
minds of the landlord and tenant of the 
propriety and justice of the settlement 
made. He was afraid there was sad 
reason to suspect that the 10,000 settle- 
ments which had been made out of 
Court had been made by landlords who 
had used the arrears as a weapon of 
terror, and that the tenants had no op- 
tion but to accept such terms as were 

referred by the landlords or else to 
eave theirfarms. Hestrongly objected 
to the method in which the results of the 
action of the Land Commission had been 
tabulated and laid before the House. 
He had, he believed, on one occasion, 
already referred to the form in which 
the information relative to the decisions 
of the Sub-Commissioners had been laid 
before the Members of that House. 
They had been told what was the Poor 
Law valuation of the holdings, what was 
the old rent, and what was the new rent. 
He maintained that that was very in- 
sufficient information to enable the 
House of Commons to judge of the 
manner in which the Sub-Commis- 
sioners were doing their work, because 
the Poor Law valuation was, at the best, 
a very rough and very inconclusive test 
of the value of the holding. It was op- 
pressive in some cases, and more oppres- 
sive in others. Insome cases it marked 
about the level of a fair rent; in others 
considerably above that level ; so that to 
tell the House what the Poor Law valua- 
tion and the old rent were was not to 
place in their hands information at all 
sufficient to enable them to judge with 
what degree of propriety and good judg- 
ment the Sub-Commissioners had exer- 
cised their functions. The curious part 
of the case was this, that the Sub-Com- 
missioners supplied to the office of the 
Land Commissioners in Dublin—and he 
would be glad if the Land Commission 
in Dublin would duplicate the records 
in that office—two items of information 
very valuable to the Commissioners 
themselves, and very valuable because 
of the information they afforded as to 
the real value of the holdings. Never- 
theless, those two items had hitherto 
been studiously and obstinately with- 
held from the knowledge of the House 
of Commons. Now, what were these 
two items? The first gave the amount 
sworn by the valuator of the landlord as 
being the true value of the farm; and 
the second gave the amount sworn by 
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the valuator of the tenant as the true 
value of the farm. Why had the Land 
Commission withheld those two items 
from the House of Commons? Why 
had they merely given them the Poor 
Law valuation, the old rent, and 
the new rent, and abstained from in- 
forming them what the landlord’s valu- 
ator and the tenant’s valuator re- 
spectively declared to be the true value 
of the holding? He was inclined to 
think that if the information he asked 
for were submitted to the House, there 
would be a stronger case against the Sub- 
Commissioners in Ireland, from the 
tenants’ point of view, than the noble 
Lord, fanciful author of Fairy Tales, 
who occupied a seat in ‘‘ another House” 
(Lord Brabourne), had made out against 
that body. The noble Lord to whom he 
referred, who was certainly more effective 
in the region of romance than in that 
of practical politics, seemed to think 
that the Sub-Commissioners were a body 
of men who were acting very much in 
the interest of the tenants. But he 
(Mr. Sexton) would tell the Committee 
that if he could extort from the Govern- 
ment the information supplied to the 
Land Commission, to which he was now 
referring, he would be able to show that 
the Sub-Commissioners, as a general 
rule, had kept very much more closely to 
the lines laid down by the landlords’ 
valuator than that which had been fixed 
by the valuator appointed on behalf of 
the tenant. If the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
could give the Committee any good 
reason why this information should be 
withheld, he should be glad to hear it. 
When the Irish Members asked for in- 
formation from the Government, they 
were often told that it would be incon- 
venient to give it ; that it would take 
time to collect it ; or that the process of 
collecting it would be costly. He (Mr. 
Sexton) was, however, in a position to 
say that the information for which he 
asked was actually tabulated and written 
down in two separate columns, in an 
account book in the office of the Land 
Commission at Dublin. He was cer- 
tainly curious to hear what reason the 
right hon. Gentleman could give for 
withholding the information. He should 
be glad to learn from the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland whether, if he (Mr. 
Sexton) moved for a Return, showing 
not only the Poor Law valuation with 
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the old and new rent, but also the, they had been going that evenin 


amounts sworn respectively by the valua- 
tor of the landlord and the valuator of 
the tenant, the right hon. Gentleman 
would consent to give that information 
tothe House, so as to enable the House 
to judge with what impartiality, or the 
reverse, the Sub-Commissioners of the 
Land Court were discharging their fune- 
tions. Looking at the Vote, he found 
that 12 Sub-Commissions were at pre- 
sent in full swing in Ireland, and he 
believed that an addition had been made 
since the present Estimates were pre- 
sented. The greater portion.of these 
Sub-Commissions had now been in ope- 
ration for three quarters of a-year, and 
he believed they had really actually 
settled about 10,000 cases. If 80,000 
applications had been made, and only 
10,000 cases had been settled by the 
Court, he should like to hear from the 
right hon. Gentleman at what time the 
Government expected the Land Court 
and the Sub-Commissioners would have 
dealt with the bulk of the applications 
of the Irish tenants? Did they propose 
to allow this Court to run out in the dim 
future, after endeavouring to apply its 
comparatively feeble power to the im- 
mense task before it; or did they in- 
tend to extend the Paradise for lawyers 
which Ireland had become, and increase 
the number of Sub-Commissioners ? 
Unless that were done, he saw no pros- 
pect for the tenants, beyond having to 
pay for years to come the present un- 
reduced rents. Too much emphasis 
could not be laid on the fact that the re- 
duced rent fixed by the Court was only 
to come into operation on the next gale 
day succeeding the judgment of the 
Land Court. Therefore, in regard to 
the great mass of the tenants, the judg- 
ment of the Court would not come in for 
several years tocome. It was a fact that, 
up to the present moment, a very large 
proportion of the neediest and most 
helpless of the tenants had been shut out 
from the benefits of the Act owing to 
the circumstance that they were in 
arrear. The fate of the Arrears of Rent 
(Ireland) Bill was now depending in the 
balance, and no one was able at that 
moment to say what the result would be. 
There were some who thought the 
country was on the eve of a great Con- 
stitutional crisis. Some were credulous 
enough to believe in Dissolution in the 
immediate dim future, and to think that 
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might be called a enn autumn ma- 
nesuvre. It was, however, pretty evi- 
dent that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Prime Minister and the noble Marquess 
who led the Opposition in ‘ another 
place ” (the Marquess of Salisbury) had 
come to an understanding, and there 
could be very little doubt that the Ar- 
rears of Rent (Ireland) Bill would soon 
become law; and noble Lords in the 
Upper Chamber, having saved their 
character for chivalry by a demonstra- 
tion of valour, would prudently yield to 
the hostile battalions arrayed against 
them by Her Majesty’s Government. 
Assuming that the Arrears of Rent (Ire- 
land) Bill speedily became law, it was to 
be inferred that these poor tenants in 
arrear would be able, not merely to re- 
main on their farms, but to go into the 
Land Court ; but, at the present moment, 
they were prevented from making an 
application to the Court, because the 
landlords said to them—“ If you go into 
Court in order to get my rents lowered, 
I will immediately proceed to evict you 
for arrears.’”?’ Under the Arrears Bill, 
that threat of eviction would have no 
effect, and the tenant, while saving an 
eviction, would be able to go into the 
Land Court. It was only reasonable, 
therefore, to infer that the number of 
applications for the fixing of fair rents 
would be largely increased. Already 
there had been from 70,000 to 80,000 = 
plications made, and they would probably 
swell into two or three times as many, so 
that they might have 200,000 or 300,000 
tenants applying for relief to the Land 
Court, in order to obtain the fixture of 
fair rents. It was only natural that the 
number of applications to the Land 
Court would very largely increase if the 
tenants saw any hope of a speedy adju- 
dication. No doubt, the certainty of a 
delay in the adjudication had, up to the 
present moment, greatly limited the 
number of applications to the Court; 
but the comparative security which he 
hoped the tenants had now got as to the 
matter of arrears, in the knowledge that 
they would not be evicted in consequence 
of arrears, and the additional freedom 
of access to the Land Court, would in- 
crease the number of applications. He, 
therefore, wanted to know what pro- 
vision the Government proposed to make 
for increasing the strength of the pre- 
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sent Land Commission. Hitherto the 
Court had proved woefully inadequate to 
the demands made upon it; and, up to 
the present year, the Commissioners had 
only got rid of 10,000 cases out of the 
80,000 applications made to them. If 
the number of applications was to be 
multiplied by two or three, there would 
only be a very miserable prospect before 
the tenants of Ireland, many of whom 
would be compelled to wait for three or 
five years before they were able to get 
the decision of the Court. He thought 
the Irish Members were entitled to ask 
for some specific declaration from Her 
Majesty’s Government upon this point, 
because it must be borne in mind that 
throughout all the years which must 
necessarily elapse before the tenants 
could procure the decision of the Court 
they would be required to pay the whole 
of the unreduced rent. There was no 
provision whatever that, in the interval, 
the rents would be reduced to Griffith’s 
valuation ; or, indeed, to any reasonable 
extent. On the whole, the experience 
they had had of the operations of the 
Land Court last year tended to show 
that the rents were even now, in the 
opinion of persons well qualified to 
judge, one-fourth above what they 
ought to be. That was universally de- 
clared to be the fact, and yet they allowed 
the bulk of the tenants who had sent in 
applications for the fixing of fair rents 
to go on labouring under the burden of 
the old rents. He could not help regard- 
ing such a state of things as an extra- 
ordinary contradiction of justice ; and he 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland would be 
able to tell the Committee that the 
tenants who went into the Land Court, 
from this time forward, would be able 
to have some slight hope of a speedy 
adjudication upon their cases. He had 
already said that the Sub-Commissioners 
had kept much more closely to the value 
given by the landlord’s valuator than 
that given by the valuator of the tenant ; 
but the case was made even worse when 
the landlords appealed from the Sub- 
Commissioners to the Commissioners 
themselves. The appeals had been very 
numerous in various parts of Ireland, 
and they had had a double effect. In 
almost every case, the Land Commis- 
sioners had acted upon the evidence of 
the official valuers, and the result had 
been to bring the rent back again almost 
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to what it was before the application was 
made. The double effect had been this 
—the general body of tenants all over 
Ireland had been brought into a frame 
of mind in which they had come to the 
conclusion that it was almost useless to 
approach the Land Court at all ; because 
they said to themselves—‘“‘ If we go into 
the Land Court for the fixing of a fair 
rent, and we have our rents reduced b 

the Sub-Commissioners, the landlord is 
certain to appeal against the decision of 
the Sub-Commissioners, and the effect of 
the appeal will be to take the case to a 
higher Court; and, then, whatever 
benefit I may have obtained in the lower 
Court will be taken away.’’ That fact 
had produced very evil consequences in 
the minds of many of the tenants. But 
there was another, and a mostdisastrous, 
effect upon the tenants whose cases had 
been carried by appeal to the higher 
Court. The tenants who had gone into 
Court, and had then had the decisions 
of the Sub-Commissioners appealed 
against, found themselves obliged to pay 
the costs of two hearings—the trial be- 
fore the Sub-Commissions in the first 
instance, and a second trial before the 
Land Court itself. Thus it had not un- 
frequently happened that a tenant, in 
the endeavour to obtain justice, had to 
pay the costs of two trials, and having 
expended money which he had not an- 
ticipated in his effort to procure a reduc- 
tion of rent, found himself, when all was 
over, with his pockets quite cleaned out, 
and his rent very little improved from 
what it was before the Land Act passed. 
He (Mr. Sexton) thought there was a 
fundamental error in the course of the 
proceeding under that Act, because the 
Land Commissioners acted on the un- 
sworn evidence of the official valuator. 
Would the right hon. Gentleman say 
why that should be? The valuators for 
the tenants in the lower Court had to 
give their evidence on oath; and, as far 
as he knew, everybody who appeared in 
a Law Court, whether on the side of the 
landlord or of the tenant, had to verify 
and solemnize the evidence he gave by 
the sanction of anoath. That had been 
the practice from time immemorial. The 
Commissioners themselves, of all grades, 
from Justice O’ Hagan himself down to 
the youngest Sub-Commissioner, had to 
take an oath upon entering into his 
office that he would do justice between 
the landlord on the one side and the 
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tenant on the other. Under such circum- 
stances, he (Mr. Sexton) thought he was 
entitled to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland to ex- 
plain why this apparently sacred person, 
the official valuator, should be the only 

erson in the whole hierarchy of the 
find Commission in Ireland who was 
to be free from the obligation of sub- 
scribing an oath? The present practice 
in connection with applications to the 
Court to fix a fair rent was this—a cer- 
tain rent was fixed by the Sub-Commis- 
sioners in the Court below. That rent 
was fixed on the evidence of men who 
were acquainted with the circumstances 
of the case, the nature of the holding, 
and the value of land in the district, 
men who, being residents in the loca- 
lity, and persons of respectability, were 
experts as to the value of the land 
dealt with; and in every instance 
they gave their evidence on their oath. 
The Sub-Commissioners, who were also 
bound by oath, decided upon the sworn 
evidence laid before them, and they de- 
clared that a certain rent was the value 
of the farm or holding. And, then, 
what happened? The landlord appealed 
against the decision of the Sub-Commis- 
sioners, and a certain gentleman called 
the official valuator was sent down from 
Belfast or Cork, as the case might be, 
to the district in which the holding 
happened to be situated. This official 
person, at the very outset, failed to fulfil 
the first stipulation of the Act of Parlia- 
ment, because the Act of Parliament 
said that the Court shold have regard 
to all the circumstances of the case, of 
the holding, and the district; and this 
official valuator knew nothing about the 
holding or the district whatever. He 
was an exotic, who, knowing nothing of 
the circumstances of the district or the 
nature of the ‘holding, paid the farm a 
flying visit, went hurriedly over it, and, 
returning to Dublin by the next train, 
gave evidence as to what the value of 
the holding was. It was upon the word 
of a gentleman who knew so little about 
the tenant or the farm that the Land 
Commissioners set aside the decision of 
three sworn Sub-Commissioners who had 
acted upon the sworn evidence of local 
experts, thoroughly acquainted with 
every peculiarity of the district, and the 
character of the holding they had valued. 
The entire proceeding was a most ex- 
traordinary contradiction of justice, and 
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it was the most indefensible anomaly it 
was possible to conceive. Even if the 
official valuator were a gentleman of the 
highest character and reputation, who 
was not open to attack, the fact that his 
calculations were placed before the Court 
upon unsworn evidence would be ob- 
jectionable; but the official valuators 
themselves were not above suspicion, 
and the attention of the House had been 
already called to the circumstances under 
which Mr. Charles Gray had been ap- 
pointed. He asked the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
to apply himself to the facts of that case, 
and inform the Committee how it was 
that Mr. Gray was ever appointed at 
all. He (Mr. Sexton) might name other 
gentlemen who kad been appointed offi- 
cial valuators, whose nomination was 
equally objectionable; but he would not 
do so. Nevertheless, if the noble Lord 
of the Fairy Tales (Lord Brabourne) and 
other noble Lords, acting in concert with 
certain hon. Members of that House, 
deemed it their duty to attack the Sub- 
Commissioners from the landlords’ point 
of view, he (Mr. Sexton) thought he 
was fully entitled to show, from the 
tenants’ point of view, that persons who 
held official posts in connection with the 
Land Court possessed anything but an 
unblemished reputation. It had been 
pointed out that Mr. Charles Gray was 
altogether an Englishman, who on going 
to Ireland distinguished himself on his 
arrival by buying a townland in the 
county of Tipperary. Immediately he 
bought it he raised the rents upon the 
tenants, and sold it again at a very smart 
profit. That was a case of sharp practice 
—a piece of Shylockism indeed, which 
no landlord in Ireland of any pretension 
to character would dream of being guilty 
of. It was a gentleman of this kind, 
who had indulged in these proceedings, 
who had been selected by the Govern- 
ment of Ireland to be an official valuator 
to decide any points of difference be- 
tween the landlord and the tenant, and 
to overturn by his unsworn testimony 
the evidence of sworn experts, thoroughly 
acquainted with the condition of the 
holding, and the circumstances of the 
locality. The gentleman in question— 
Mr. Charles Gray—was the man whose 
conduct led to a conflict between the 
police and the people in 1869, which 
occasioned the loss of several valuable 
lives and much misery. As the land 
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agent of the Earl of Derby and Sir 
Stafford O’Brien, he distinguished him- 
self by his rent-raisings and exactions. 
Indeed, the estate of the Earl of Derby, 
as administered by Mr. Charles Gray, 
was subject to the most oppressive, 
severe, and stringent measures ever 
known upon any estate in Ireland. He 
warned Her Majesty’s Government that, 
if they carried out the appointment of 
official valuator in this reckless manner, 
it would be impossible to predict any 
brilliant career in the future for the 
Land Court. There was some reason to 
hope that a clear road was about to be 
opened for the admission of the general 
body of the tenantry of Ireland within 
the portals of the Land Court; and he 
trusted sincerely that the tenants, when 
they had entered the Court, would find 
nothing inside to discourage them, or to 
induce them to believe that they would 
derive no advantage from bringing their 
cases under the notice of the Court. In 
order to supplement the action of the 
Arrears of Rent (Ireland) Bill, to give 
confidence to the tenantry in the Court, 
it was absolutely necessary that the Go- 
vernment should appoint to such an im- 
portant post as that of official valuator 
gentlemen who could be relied on to 
act impartially between landlord and 
tenant. He trusted that the Govern- 
ment would inquire into the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Charles Gray; and it was 
not too much to expect that in any future 
appointment that had to be made in re- 
lation to the Land Commission, they 
would take the trouble to appoint gen- 
tlemen whose minds had not hitherto 
been biassed in favour of the landlords 
against the tenants. The least that 
could be expected was that any gentle- 
man appointed to fill so important a 
post should act impartially between the 
two classes. 

Mr. BRODRICK said, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) had travelled 
over a wide field, into which he (Mr. 
Brodrick) did not propose to follow the 
hon. Member. There were, however, 
one or two questions which he should 
like to lay before the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary for Ireland, and 
to emphasize in an opposite direction. 
The hon. Member had called attention, 
as he had done on previous occasions, 
to the dilatory nature of the proceedings 
under the Irish Land Commission. The 
attention of the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
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land had already been called to the feel- 
ing which extensively existed in Ireland, 
and which was not confined to an 

section or body of persons, that the Sub- 
Commissioners, owing to the haste with 
which they were called upon to complete 
their duties, found it impossible to be- 
stow proper time and attention upon the 
cases submitted to them. That was a 
question which had been brought before 
him (Mr. Brodrick), as well as before 
other hon. Members of that House, not 
merely by landlords, but by the tenants 
also ; and the Sub-Commissioners them- 
selves, by the remarks they had made, 
showed that they felt the pressure of the 
hurry and haste to which they were 
goaded. It was most desirable, in his 
opinion, that the Government should 
consider whether they could not, by 
some means, moderate the pressure upon 
the working of the measure. The result 
of requiring the Sub-Commissioners to 
go over large tracts of country, in order 
to value them, in this hasty and preci- 
pitate manner, brought about the natural 
result mentioned by the hon. Member 
for Sligo (Mr. Sexton)—namely, general 
dissatisfaction with the working of the 
Act; and when the official valuer was 
sent down to report on the cases referred 
to the higher Court, the conclusion he 
arrived at was almost always different 
from that of the Sub-Commissioners 
themselves. It was no small task to 
impose upon the Sub-Commissioners, to 
go over some thousands of acres, and fix 
a fair rent in a space of time in which it 
was wholly impossible that they couldde- 
vote proper attention to the subject. For 
his own part, he confessed that he would 
gladly welcome any step taken by Her 
Majesty’s Government to lighten the 
duties of the Sub-Commissioners in this 
respect. With regard to the mere duties 
of valuation, he wished to say but one 
word. When the Land Bill was before 
the House last year, he (Mr. Brodrick) 
had called the attention of the Govern- 
ment to the necessity of appointing a 
body of efficient valuers. At present 
there was a great need for efficient 
valuers to act on the part of the Sub- 
Commissioners. At present there were 
objections taken both by the tenants and 
the landlords to the valuation conducted 
on the respective sides ; and he ventured 
to point out to the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland that the number of valuers pro- 
vided for in this Vote—namely, nine 
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chief valuers and four minor valuers, 
was altogether insufficient for the dis- 
charge of the duties they would be re- 
uired to perform under the claims 
made upon them by the 12 Sub-Com- 
missions which were now at work 
throughout the country. Until satis- 
factory valuators were appointed, there 
would not be content on either side, and 
any steps taken in that direction would 
greatly facilitate the business of the Sub- 
Commissioners. Not only should the 
body of valuators be larger, but they 
should be men of the greatest experience 
in regard to the value of land. The 
Sub-Commissioners ought not to be re- 
quired to trust to the valuation of the 
landlord’s valuer on the one side, or of 
some other person appointed on the part 
of the tenant, who was nearly always a 
tenant himself, on the other. In the 
case of the tenant’s valuator, he was 
generally a man connected with the 
Land League, or some association in 
connection with the non- payment of rent, 
or by some person who was shortly 
afterwards promoted to the post of Sub- 
Commissioner. He hoped, also, that 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland would 
take into consideration the effect of the 
Court being so inadequately constituted 
as it was at present. It had led to ap- 
peals, numerous as they were, becoming 
increasingly numerous in that part of the 
country in which certain appointments 
had been made which had been fre- 
quently commented upon in that House. 
The right hon. Gentleman must not 
ignore the fact that the same cause of 
complaint came from both sides—from 
the hon. Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton), 
who represented the tenants, and from 
the Conservative Benches, which repre- 
sented the interests of the landlords ; 
therefore, if the Government had any 
real wish that the decisions of the Sub- 
Commissioners, as decisions in the first 
instance, should be valid, and upon 
which both parties must depend, they 
must appoint more satisfactory valuators. 
While matters remained in their present 
position, the decisions of the Sub-Com- 
missioners would fail to give content- 
ment to either side, and they would 
continue to have these constant appeals. 
He would content himself with these re- 
marks, and would not enter intothe con- 
troversial questions which had been 
raised by the hon. Member for Sligo 
(Mr. Sexton). 
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Mr. PARNELL said, that when the 
Sub- Commissioners commenced their 
labours last October, their decisions 
were not so unsatisfactory, or nearly so 
unsatisfactory, to the tenants as they 
had since become. He thought, if they 
asked anybody who was acquainted 
with the circumstances of the case, they 
would coincide in the statement he had 
just made; and they would tell the Com- 
mittee that gradually, from that day to 
this, owing to various causes, but more 
especially to a judgment given in the 
case of ‘‘Adams v. Dunseath” in the 
Superior Courts of Dublin, the decisions 
of the Sub - Commissioners throughout 
Ireland had been daily creating more 
and more dissatisfaction amongst the 
tenants. They had heard, when the 
Land Court first commenced its opera- 
tions, a good many expressions of dis- 
satisfaction with the decisions from the 
Landlord Party in that House, and 
also in the House of Lords; but they 
had seen that, as months went by, the 
dissatisfaction of the Landlord Party 
and the House of Lords was gradually 
becoming less intense and sincere, and 
more of a pretence. Their complaints 
and expressions of dissatisfaction had 
not that air of reality about them which 
they had some eight or nine months 
ago. He attributed this to various 
causes. In the first place, to the judg- 
ment in the case of ‘‘ Adams v. Dun- 
seath ;’’ and he proposed to refer to that 
matter now, because it was one of 
considerable importance, and very well 
worthy the attention and consideration 
of the Government between now and the 
next Session of Parliament. When the 
Land Act was being passed through the 
House of Commons, unfortunately Her 
Majesty’s Government gave in so far to 
the representations of the landlords in 
that House, and afterwards to those 
which were made in ‘“ another place,” as 
to provide an — on matters of law 
to the Supreme Court of Dublin. The 
result was that when the case of ‘‘ Adams 
v. Dunseath” was brought before the 
Supreme Court as a test case, it was 
found that the Lord Chancellor of Ire- 
land, who had been principally instru- 
mental in passing the Land Act through 
the House of Commons, and who was 
well known as a sound lawyer of great 
erudition and experience, was left in a 
minority of the Judges ; and in two most 
important points the decision of the 
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Supreme Oourt was given against the 
interests of the tenants, and in favour of 
the interests of the landlords. It was 
roughly calculated that the increase of 
rents, consequent upon the decisions in 
regard to these two points, amounted to 
fully 15 or 20 per cent. That was not the 
first time there had been dissatisfaction 
expressed at the working of the Act; 
but, in consequence of that decision, the 
dissatisfaction of the tenants with the 
adjudications of the Sub-Commissioners 
had become most alarming. The two 
points decided by the Supreme Court 
against the Lord Chancellor of Ireland, 
and against the opinion of all the Judges 
who had been appointed by the present 
Liberal Administration, or by any Liberal 
Administration, were of a very important 
character. They had reference, in the 
first place, to the improvements of the 
tenants executed at any time whatever, 
either previous to the Act of 1870, or 
subsequent to it; and, secondly, they 
had reference to improvements executed 
by the tenant since 1870. As regarded 
improvements executed at any time 
within the statutory limitation provided 
by the Act, it was held by the majority 
of the Judges of the Supreme Court that 
the tenants, under the Improvement 
Clause of the Land Act, were only en- 
titled to claim credit for the improve- 
ments so far as the actual cost of the 
improvements went, and were not entitled 
to claim credit for the exemption of rent 
as regarded the value added to the land 
by them. Now, it would at once be 
evident to the Committee that this was 
a very important matter. A practical 
farmer, when he went to work to make 
an improvement upon his farm, ex- 

ended something besides his capital— 

e expended his experience and his time 
—the experience and knowledge that he 
had gained with regard to the cultiva- 
tion of his holding over a long series of 
years, and the experience which he had 
gained, of course, in his occupation as a 
farmer. Consequently, it happened that 
he would naturally expect—any farmer 
would expect—that he would be deemed 
to be entitled to benefit by those im- 
provements more than the 5 per cent 
interest which might be supposed to be 
the strict commercial return for the ex- 
penditure in the actual cost of the im- 
"eng inees A farmer, by his skill and 

y his enterprize, might lay out upon 
his holding £100, and make it worth 
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£50 a-year more; yet, according to the 
judgment of the Supreme Court, in the 
case of ‘‘ Adams v. Dunseath,” that far- 
mer was only to be credited with a re- 
duction of his rent by £5 a-year, being 
the ordinary rate of interest upon the 
£100 he had laid out, and which he 
would have received from any other 
investment of his money, without any 
trouble on his part. He (Mr. Parnell), 
and many others, thought that that was 
not a fair construction of the Land Act, 
and that it was a point well worthy of 
the serious consideration of the Govern- 
ment before next Session, in order that 
they might carry out the intentions of the 
Legislature, which appeared to have been, 
if any conclusion was to be formed from 
the judgment of the Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland, who was mainly instrumental in 
passing the Land Act through the House 
of Commons, that the tenant should, to 
some extent at all events, receive an 
adequate share of the increased value of 
the holding arising out of the improve- 
ments he had effected, and that he 
should not be held to be compensated 
for his improvements by receiving the 
ordinary rate of interest on the capital 
he had expended. Let them take the 
converse case. Suppose a farmer ex- 
pended £100 upon a farm with the 
object of effecting improvements, but 
that the result, instead of increasing the 
value of the holding, was a total loss— 
in such a case the tenant was not even 
allowed interest upon his outlay; he 
was allowed nothing whatever. In fact, 
the result of the decision of the Supreme 
Court, with respect to the tenant’s im- 
provements, was that the landlord would 
say, ‘‘ Heads, I win; tails, you lose.” No 
matter in what direction the coin turned, 
the landlord was sure to be a dispro- 
portionate gainer. In point of fact, the 
landlord would reap where he had not 
sown; whereas the tenant, who ran all 
the risk of the investment turning out 
badly, had not the ordinary privilege 
which appertained to skilled investors, 
in investments even of a doubtful cha- 
racter, of gaining the full extent of the 
value of his exertions in the event of the 
investment turning out well and profit- 
able. The next point to which he wished 
to direct the attention of the Committee 
was also one of importance, and it re- 
lated to improvements executed since 
1850. He found, upon reference to the 
judgment of the Supreme Court, that 
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these improvements, owing to the effect 
of an Amendment inserted by the House 
of Lords in the Act of last year, at the 
last moment, the Court was obliged to 
hold that the tenant might be compen- 
sated for those improvements by length 
of enjoyment. This interpretation, which 
had been placed upon the Act by the 
Supreme Court, was also arrived at 
against the opinion of the Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland and the minority of the 
Judges ; and, as he had said, it was en- 
tirely in consequence of an Amendment 
inserted in the Land Bill by the House 
of Lords while it was passing through 
Parliament. This decision had done 
more, almost, than anything else to de- 
prive the tenants of Ireland of that con- 


"fidence in the Act which they were be- 


ginning to entertain, up to the date of 
the judgment in the case of ‘‘ Adams »v. 
Dunseath.” Personally, he (Mr. Par- 
nell) was of opinion that the tenant 
should be entitled to reap the benefit of 
his improvements, however long he 
might have enjoyed them; that he 
should be entitled to receive a fair re- 
duction of rent upon those improvements 
executed by himself, or by his prede- 
cessors in title, provided that such im- 
provements had added to the value of 
the farm. None of the increased value 
should go to the landlord, but simply to 


’ the man who made them, either by the 


strength of his brains, or by the money 
he laid out. There was another matter 
to which he also wished to advert, and 
which, in his opinion, had done very 
much to take away the confidence of the 
Trish tenants in the Land Act, and 
which, although it might not immedi- 
ately result in bad effects any more than 
the judgment in the case of ‘‘ Adams . 
Dunseath,”’ might immediately result in 
bad effects, because he admitted that, 
owing to a rise in the prices of agricul- 
tural produce in Ireland, many of the 
Irish farmers might be willing to go on 
paying rack rents, and would not be 
= down by the operation of the 

and Act for a few years longer, any 
more than by the operation of the Coer- 
cion Act they were to be coerced into 
doing certain things—he submitted that 
it was the part of a statesman to look 
ahead. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland was one who had probably a 
long lease of political life before him, 
and he might not wish to limit his views 
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by a consideration of what might be 
tolerated for two, three, or four years to 
come. He (Mr. Parnell) wished, there- 
fore, to tell the right hon. Gentleman 
that although this Land Act of 1881, 
taken in conjunction with the Arrears of 
Rent (Ireland) Bill, and in conjunction 
with the Coercion Act, might bring 
about a state of quietude in Ireland for 
afew years to come, yet if it was not 
immediately and permanently amended 
in the direction he (Mr. Parnell) had in- 
dicated that night, and in other direc- 
tions to which time did not permit him 
to allude; if the right hon. Gentleman 
happened to hold the position of Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land at the commencement of the next 
eycle of bad seasons, would find himself 
confronted by the same difficulties with 
which his Predecessor had had to con- 
tend. He (Mr. Parnell) thought the 
wise statesman and the prudent politician 
would do well to look we in this 
matter. They ought not to wait until 
they were compelled to introduce fresh 
legislation. One of the great mistakes 
of English dealing with Ireland had 
been that the Imperial Parliament had 
never done anything for Ireland to 
remedy the admitted and crying wants 
and necessities of the people, until they 
were almost practically compelled to do 
it. That had been the lesson taught to 
the Irish people from time immemorial. 
Even in the days of the old Irish Par- 
liament, it required almost a revolution 
to get a grievance corrected. And so it 
had been since the Union. Every single 
concession the Irish people ever gained 
had been the result of agitation, almost 
bordering upon rebellion; and he would 
entreat the vali etary now that quie- 
tude had been to a great extent restored 
in Ireland, to study the question of the 
permanent amendment of the Land Act, 
and to see how far the necessities of 
justice and rectitude required a further 
extension of those principles in the land 
legislation of the country. If Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government would only show 
that they were conscious that the results 
of the toil of the poor man should be 
his and his children’s—that they be- 
longed to him only and to those who 
might come after him, and not to the 
landlord—if they went further, and en- 
acted legislation of that character, he 
believed their exertions would be re- 
warded by a greater desire on the part 
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of the Irish people to admit that, at all 
events, they had attempted from the 
best motives, and a genuine desire to do 
justice, to remedy the grievances under 
which the Irish people had laboured for 
so many years. 

Mr. LEWIS said, that on various 
occasions, and in various ways, since the 
passing of the Land Act of 1881, the 
question had frequently been raised as 
to the amount of confidence which the 
— and especially the landlords, in 

reland, might be called on to repose in 
the Commissioners appointed to adjudi- 
cate under the Land Act. He (Mr. 
Lewis) had ventured, himself, on one or 
two occasions, to make remarks on some 
of the appointments of the Sub-Com- 
missioners ; and he felt bound to say that 
the experience he had gained in reference 
to the class of persons selected, and their 
history and antecedents, induced him to 
believe that the landowning class had 
very small grounds indeed for reposing 
confidence in the administration of the 
Act at their hands. But, as a matter of 
fact, that was the first occasion on which 
the House of Commons had had an op- 
portunity of taking in review the whole 
scope of the appointments to the Land 
Commission. He believed that many of 
the appointments were far from satisfac- 
tory. It was quite true that before the 
Land Act passed the Government in- 
serted in it the names of the gentlemen 
who were to be appointed Chief Com- 
missioners ; but he need not say that the 
time which elapsed after the nomination 
of the Commissioners and the passing 
of the Act was so short, that it was im- 
possible to trace with accuracy the his- 
tory of these gentlemen, and the claims 
which they possessed to the confidence 
of the public. The House was told by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister, on the occasion of inserting the 
names of the Commissioners in the Bill, 
that one of the chief—in point of fact, the 
chief title to the confidence of the pub- 
lic in nominating the gentlemen who 
were to administer the Land Act, was 
to nominate persons who would be im- 
bued with the spirit of the Act. It 
would be impossible, they were told, 
under other circumstances, to confide in 
the proper working of the Act. There 
was another qualification — namely, 
loyalty to the State, because men placed 
in such a position might be able to do 
an immense amount of damage, and to 
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set a very bad example. He wanted to 
read to the Committee a poem which 
had been written by one of those gentle- 
men. [‘Oh, oh!”] He would not 
trouble the Committee at any length, 
but would only read two or three verses, 
The title of the poem was ‘‘ The Union,” 
and he would read the first verse. 
[Cries of ‘‘Order!”] He was dealing 
with the question whether the gentle- 
men who had been appointed Commis- 
sioners to administer an Act of Parlia- 
ment, and who were the express subject 
of this Vote, were persons who were 
entitled to the confidence of the public; 
and he maintained, subject to the cor- 
rection of the Chairman, that that was 
a subject which was perfectly regular, 
and altogether germane to the question 
now before the Committee. The poem 
was entitled ‘‘ The Union,”’ and this was 
the first verse— 

‘* How did they pass the Union ? 

By perjury and fraud; 
By slaves who sold their land for gold, 
As Judas sold his God. 
By all the savage acts that yet 
Have followed England’s track ; 
By pitch cap and the bayonet, 
The gibbet and the rack. 
And thus was passed the Union, 
By Pitt and Castlereagh ; 
Could Satan send for such an end, 
More worthy tools than they ? ”’ 
He did not propose to read the whole 
poem; but he would afford every hon. 
Member the opportunity of reading it. 
The second verse ended thus— 
‘* Then curse with me the Union; 
That juggle foul and bace ; 
The baneful root that beays such fruit 
Of ruin and disgrace.” 
The last verse ended thus— 
‘¢ Then rend the cursed Union 
And fling it to the wind ; 
And Irish laws, in Ireland’s cause, 
Alone our hearts shall bind.” 
L FPeare Jrom the Home Rule Members. | 

e fully understood those cheers; but 
when he recollected that they had been 
told, both inside and outside that House, 
times without number, that the land- 
owning class were what was called the 
English garrison, he thought the appli- 
cation of this charming ditty, or what- 
ever else it might be called, to the sub- 
ject in hand, was very great. 

An hon. Mamser asked, what was 
the date of the verses the hon. Member 
for Londonderry (Mr. Lewis) had read ? 

Mr. LEWIS said, he would come to 
the date in a moment. In the first place, 
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he wished to inform the Committee that 
the verses were the production of the 
Chief Commissioner. It was a poem 
written by a gentleman who had been 
appointed by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to preside over a Commission 
which was to arbitrate between land- 
lord and tenant, and which was expected 
to obtain and retain the confidence of 
the people of all classes among whom 
they were to work, and with whose pro- 
perty they had to deal. When he (Mr. 
Lewis) had this book, which could be 
bought both in Dublin and London, 
placed in his hands, he saw at once, on 
looking at it, that it was not printed 
now for the first time, but that it was a 
republication issued in 1881. He had 
thought that it would not be fair to- 
wards Mr. Justice O’Hagan te quote it 
without communicating with him, and he 
wasable to state with great accuracy what 
passed between Mr. Justice O’Hagan 
and himself. He had drawn the atten- 
tion of the léarned Judge to the re- 
publication last year of the poem, which 
was originally written under a fictitious 
name, and Mr. Justice O’ Hagan admitted 
that the name in question was a nom de 
plume which he had borne, but said that 
the lines had been put aside forsometime, 
although the original publication was 
undoubtedly his. He (Mr. Lewis) was 
quite aware that the lines were written 
many years ago; but what he desired to 
call attention to was their recent repub- 
lication. On receiving this communica- 
tion from the author, he wrote again to 
him, calling attention to the fact that the 
poem was now being republished, and 
that it was extensively advertised in the 
Dublin newspapers as being the produc- 
tion of Mr. Justice O’ Hagan, the Chief 
Commissioner of the Land Court; and, 
he added— 

“Tt remains with you, Sir, if you think 
proper, to take any course you think right with 
reference to this republication.”’ 

Mr. Justice O’Hagan wrote a letter in 
reply, stating that he had nothing fur- 
ther to say on the subject. He (Mr. 
Lewis) would appeal to the Committee 
whether, in point of fact, a gentleman 


‘dealing with the republication of a work 


in that way was not republishing it 
himself? He confidently appealed to 
the Committee, and, through the Com- 
mittee, to those outside the House, whe- 
ther a gentleman who could commit him- 
self in reference to the Union between 
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England and Ireland in that way, who 
saw no cause whatever for repudiating 
in his riper years what might probably 
have been merely his youthful aspira- 
tions and views, but who, in that way, 
did what was equivalent to acknowledg- 
ing the same views now, was a proper 
man to place at the head of the Land 
Commission for the purpose of presiding 
over the Court which was to discharge 
these important functions? They had 
been told over and over again that these 
Commissioners were in the position of 
arbiters between the land-owning class 
and the land-occupying class; and he 
would ask anybody what opinion and 
impression he could form, when he found 
a gentleman who had such a profound 
detestation of the Union under which he 
lived, as to write, and not to express his 
disapproval of the republication of such 
a production as that which he had read 
to the Committee, had been placed by 
the Government at the head of the Land 
Commission ? What had been the result 
of the appointments which had been 
made? It was that there had prevailed 
among those, or, at all events, among 
one class of those who had been sub- 
jected to the decisions of the Court, a 
widely-spread want of confidence, which 
had created much heartburning, constant 
bickerings, and much apprehersion as 
to the future effect upon the preservation 
of law and order of the working of the 
Act. At all events, he was entitled to 
say upon this occasion that the Govern- 
ment had been signally unfortunate in 
many of the appointments they had 
made. He had no hesitation in taking 
up the challenge given to him on a 
former occasion with reference to the 
appointments made during the election 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Solicitor General for Ireland. He was 
not going to repeat the statements which 
had been made; but he referred to them 
simply for the purpose of saying that 
they had been abundantly proved. Mr. 
Cunningham was a constituent of his 
own, and it was stated over and over 
again that he had no business relations 
with the particular district round Derry 
in which he was called upon to perform 
the duties of a Sub-Commissioner. But 
it was perfectly well known that he had 
dealings with the retail tradesmen in the 
very district in which he was called on 
to act asa Judge. Another gentleman, 
a barrister on the North-Western Dis- 
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trict, was only temporarily withdrawn 
from the district in which he conducted 
his practice, and he relied upon his 
position as a barrister unattached, al- 
though he was very much attached to 
the district, and was likely to resume 
his duties on Circuit immediately his 
duties as a Sub-Commissioner ceased. 
When he saw such cases, it was not at 
all surprising, when they were called 
upon, as they had been, to entrust large 
discretionary powers to the Sub-Com- 
missioners’ Court, that they should ex- 
ress the want of confidence in that 
ourt, which prevailed all along the 
line. Personally, he strongly objected 
to any proposal which would place un- 
fettered discretion in the hands of the 
Sub-Commissioners. It was not his in- 
tention further to detain the Committee 
on the present occasion ; but this was the 
very first cnvortunity they had had 
collectively of dealing with the Com- 
sioners and the Sub-Commissioners ap- 
pointed to act under the Land Commis- 
sion. He thought that everyone—at 
all events those who were directly inte- 
rested in the preservation of the Union 
between Great Britain and Ireland— 
would very much regret to find that the 
geasemen who had been placed at the 
ead of the Land Commission, who had 
published such strong views in regard to 
the Union when young, was not pre- 
pared to disown them now that he was 
an older man, but who seemed to be 
disposed, notwithstanding the high and 
responsible position -he filled, to stand 
by the violent and intemperate language 
he (Mr. Lewis) had ventured to quote. 
Mr. TREVELYAN said, he must say 
that the right of discussing the Esti- 
mates had, in the speech to which the 
Committee had just listened, culminated 
in very serious abuse. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Londonderry (Mr. Lewis) had 
spoken at some length of the ante- 
cedents of an eminent Irish Judge. He 
(Mr. Trevelyan) could find a good deal 
to take exception to in the remarks of 
the hon. Gentleman. In the first place, 
the salary of the eminent man the hon. 
Gentleman had been commenting upon 
did not appear in this Estimate ; and, 
therefore, how the Business of the Com- 
mittee of this deliberative Assembly was 
to be conducted regularly and orderly, 
if such speeches were to be permitted, 
he could not conceive. Since these re- 
marks had been made, he (Mr. Tre- 
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velyan) must protest against them in 
the name of every one who took part in 
Public Business. Having, early in life, 
courted the Muses, he must protest 
against the idea of fixing upon a grave 
Judge of 58 the responsibilities—he 
would not say so much as the principles, 
but the literary merit of lines which he 
wrote when 22 or 23. Eminent Mem- 
bers of the Conservative Party—men 
whom the Conservatives might be proud 
to number in their ranks— such as 
Wordsworth and Southey, when of the 
same age as Judge O’Hagan when he 
wrote these lines, wrote works which 
were of the same character in political 
thought as that from which the hon. 
Member had read. It really would 
shortly come to this—that the hon. 
Gentleman would get up and taunt any 
Members of the Committee who had 
been in public schools or College with 
being pagans, because, in youth, they 
had written Sapphics and Alcaics in 
sian of Venus and Minerva. He pre- 
erred to discuss these Estimates in the 
same business-like way that Estimates 
ought to be discussed; and, therefore, 
he should confine himself to the few 
practical remarks which had _inter- 
spersed the somewhat discursive dis- 
cussion the Committee had just listened 
to. He might begin by regretting that 
the incomes of the Land Commissioners 
and Sub-Commissioners were not, as the 
incomes of Judicial Commissioners, a 
charge on the Consolidated Fund, be- 
cause it was certainly a very unfor- 
tunate thing that so very many uccasions 
were given and taken in this House for 
discussing the decisions of a tribunal 
which, after all, was a judicial tribunal. 
At any rate, the Commissioners and 
Sub-Commissioners had no reason to 
regret the discussion of this evening, 
because he should say, as a general 
rule, that a tribunal which did not give 
complete satisfaction to either Party 
must, on the whole, be a tolerably im- 
partial tribunal. It must be pretty 
evident to those who had listened to the 
discussion that night that the decisions 
of the Commissioners and Sub-Com- 
missioners did not give entire satis- - 
faction, either to the hon. Gentlemen 
sitting below the opposite Gangway, or 
to the hon. Gentlemen who sat above 
the oppositeGangway. The hon. Mem- 
ber for the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) 
told them, as far as he (Mr. Trevelyan) 
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could make out, that the particular 
epoch when the dissatisfaction of the 
tenants with the decisions of the Land 
Commissioners began to be most marked 
was coincident with the time that the 
dissatisfaction of the landlords with the 
decisions of the Commissioners began. 
The hon. Member for Sligo (Mr. Sex- 
ton) had made one or two practical 
observations on the proceedings of 
the Sub - Commissioners. The hon. 
Member asked why he could not have 
a Return published giving, not only 
the Government valuation, not only 
the former rent, not only the judicial 
rent, but likewise the values which were 
given both by the landlords’ valuators 
and the tenants’ valuators of the hold- 
ings? Now, what were the values of 
the landlords’ valuators and the tenants’ 
valuators ? They were nothing more nor 
less than ex parte evidence and he (Mr. 
Trevelyan) could not think that a Re- 
turn, laid on the Table of this House, 
and published under the order of the 
Chair, should contain ex parte evidence. 
The hon. Baronet the Member for 
Coleraine (Sir Hervey Bruce) pressed 
him (Mr. Trevelyan) very much, and 
with some show of reason, to give 
a Return of the values of the Go- 
vernment paid valuator; but when 
that question was referred to the Land 
Commission, they objected to give the 
Return, on the ground that evidence 
might be brought that these valuations 
only applied to the actual value of the 
land, apart from certain questions of 
improvements which had been subse- 
quently made in the land, and apart 
from the evidence which was brought 
forward on both sides. For that rea- 
son, the Government could not give the 
values of the Government paid valuator ; 
and if they could not give those valua- 
tions—and he had never heard hon. 
Members below the opposite Gangway 
object to the decision which the Land 
Commission came to on the question— 
how much less could they give ex parte 
valuations of the landlords’ valuators 
and the tenants’ valuators? The hon. 
Member (Mr. Sexton) went on to ex- 
plain that the Government valuator was 
not sworn, and said that it was contrary 
to the Act of Parliament. But under 
Sub-section 4 of the 48th section of the 
Land Act, it was laid down clearly and 
decidedly that in determining any ques- 
tion relating to holdings the Commission 
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might direct an independent valuator to 
report to it his opinion on any matter 
the Commission might desire to refer to 
such valuator; and there was not a word 
in ‘that sub-section, from first to last, 
which implied that the evidence must 
be given upon oath. He would pass on 
now to the question which seemed to 
him to be much more of an administra- 
tive nature, and to come much more 
within the scope of the debate, and that 
was the question with regard to the 
rapidity, or the opposite to rapidity, 
with which the proceedings of the Land 
Commission were carried on. On that 
point, he gathered, there was no diver- 
gence between the two Parties. He con- 
cluded that the hon. Member for Lon- 
donderry (Mr. Lewis) felt exactly the 
same as the hon. Member for Sligo (Mr. 
Sexton) on that point, and he supposed 
all hon. Gentlemen desired the proceed- 
ings under the Act should be quickened 
as much as possible. He had been asked 
a definite question, and it was necessary 
to give it an answer. Up to the end of 
June, the Land Commission and the Civil 
Bill Courts, between them, had disposed 
of about 21,700 cases. [Mr. Hzary 
asked if that included voluntary arrange- 
ments ?] It included every case; 21,700 
cases had been disposed of up to the end 
of June, and something over 5,000 cases 
—he was now quoting from memory— 
were disposed of in the month of July, 
so that something like 27,000 cases had 
been disposed of by the Land Commis- 
sion in all its branches. But the hon. 
Member was unwilling to take into con- 
sideration anything except fair rents that 
had been fixed by the Commission. Now, 
the number of fair rents fixed from No- 
vember to the end of April was 4,023. 
There were some originating agreements 
which he (Mr. Trevelyan) considered 
himself to have as equal authority as 
fair rents. In May, 2,350 fair rents 
were fixed ; in June, 2,287 ; andin July, 
2,363. In all, in three months 8,000 
fair rents had been fixed, so that, in the 
first six months that the Land Commis- 
sion sat, 4,000 fair rents were fixed, 
whereas in the last three months, 8,000 
were fixed—that was to say, the case of 
the Land Commission had improved by 
about four to one, the number of Sub- 
Commissions during the latter part of 
that period being, he supposed, about 
17, as against 12 in the first six months. 
Now, that increase in rapidity was satis- 
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factory as far as it went; but it was 
needless to say that if hon. Members, 
whose interest in the matter was only 
that of Representatives, and he might 
say of loyal Irishmen—if they felt rather 
anxious about the comparative slowness 
with which this work was being done— 
it was needless to say that the Govern- 
ment, who were responsible for the peace 
of Ireland and for the prosperity of Ire- 
land, were specially anxious to quicken 
the work of the Commission. Nothing 
could be more remarkable than the 
manner in which the peace and pros- 
perity were connected with the settle- 
ment of cases by the Land Commission, 
whether by means of the judgment of 
the Commissioners in fixing fair rents, or 
by means of originating agreements, or 
by private settlement between landlord 
and tenant. Well, the Government, 
being impressed with that view, had 
already turned their attention to the best 
means for quickening the action of the 
Land Commission, and already their 
schemes were to acertain extent matured, 
and during the Recess the attention of 
the Irish Government and of the Land 
Commission would be earnestly directed 
to bring those schemes to maturity, and 
to practical determination. 

rn. HEALY asked if the right hon. 
Gentleman would give the proportion of 
settlements in each Province ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, he had not 
got such a statement with him. Hedid 
not know the deduction which the hon. 
Member would draw from such a state- 
ment; but he could tell the hon. Mem- 
ber one other point which had given 
the Irish Government great hope, and 
that was that yesterday a Return came 
in with reference to the payment of 
rent in Ireland. On that point they had 
Returns from the Resident Magistrates 
in 24 counties. In 20 of those counties 
rents were being paid in a manner 
which, he ventured to say, would arouse 
envy in the hearts of a Wiltshire or 
Warwickshire squire. The accounts 
from one county—Cork—were dubious. 
There were only three counties in which 
the rents were represented as decidedly 
badly paid, and these counties were 
those which had been lately desolated 
by distress—namely, Galway, Mayo, 
and Kerry. In 20 out of the 24 counties 
rents were being well paid, and to pre- 
serve that state of things, and to secure 
peace and order in Ireland, hon. Mem- 
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bers might be sure that it would be the 
first care of the Government. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, it was neces- 
sary that he should move to report 
Progress, in order that the Committee 
appointed earlier in the evening might 
present their Reasons for disagreeing 
with the Lords Amendments to the 
Arrears of Rent (Ireland) Bill. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That 
the Chairman do report Progress, and 
ask leave to sit again,” —( Mr. Courtney,) 
—put, and agreed to. 
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House resumed. 


The Chairman reported Progress ; to 
sit again immediately. 


ARREARS OF RENT (IRELAND) BILL. 
COMMONS REASONS. REPORT OF COMMITTEE, 


Reasons for disagreeing to the Lords 
Amendment reported, and agreed to: —To 
be communicated to The Lords. 


SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 


Suprty—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Crass III].—Law anv Justice. 


Question again proposed, 


‘““That a sum, not exceeding £52,552, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 3lst day of March 1883, for the Salaries 
and Expenses of the Office of the Irish Land 
Commission.” 


Mr. BRODRICK said, he had not 
received an assurance from the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland that he would use such influence 
as he had for increasing the number of 
Sub-Commissioners, and that he would 
turn his attention to the question of the 
appointment of official valuators, the 
number of whom was wholly inade- 

uate. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, he had lis- 
tened to that part of the hon. Member’s 
speech with great interest, and he could 
assure the hon. Member that both his 
points should receive the most careful 
consideration. 

Mr. HEALY said, a moment ago he 
asked the right hon. Gentleman a ques- 
tion which he was unable to answer. 
He asked him if he could give any Re- 
turn as to the proportion of settlements 
by the Sub-Commissioners in the dif- 
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ferent Provinces of Ireland? He (Mr. 
Healy) himself was able to give an 
idea of that proportion, and he thought 
it would amount to little less than a 
revelation as to the manner in which 
one Province was being favoured by the 
Sub-Commissioners above the others. 
When therighthon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster) 
was in Office, they could only learn from 
that right hon. Gentleman that there was 
such fluxion in the work, and such 
changes going on, that it was quite im- 
ossible for him to give any sort of 
wre as to the way in which the Sub- 
Commissioners were working. He (Mr. 
Healy) had three Returns, showing that 
a large proportion of the cases had been 
decided in Ulster, and he wanted to 
know the reason why? He presumed 
that the rest of the three Provinces were 
paying their share of the taxation for 
the maintenance of the Commissioners 
as well as Ulster; and he wanted to 
know why Judge O’Hagan, whose 
patriotic songs had a short time ago 
been brought before the attention 
of the Committee, showed such pre- 
ference to the Northern Provinces ? 
Taking the first Report, issued on the 
28th January, he (Mr. Healy) found 
that in Ulster 530 cases had been settled ; 
in Leinster, 259; in Connaught, 221 ; 
and in Munster 304; so that in Ulster 
50 per cent more cases were settled than 
in any other Province. The next Re- 
turn issued was dated the 25th April, 
and he found in Ulster there had been 
962 ; in Leinster there had been 561 ; in 
Connaught, 258; and in Munster, 726. 
According to the last Return, he found 
that in Ulster 804 cases had been settled ; 
in Leinster, 344; Connaught, 408; and 
Munster, 399. Now, that was an ex- 
traordinary state of things. He thought 
the Sub-Commissioners ought to deal 
with these cases pari passu, and not 
single out one particular Province for 
its work rather than another. There 
was sufficient work in the South to 
engage six Commissions; and, suppos- 
ing there were 32 Commissioners, what 
ought to be done was to send eight 
to each Province. Was it fair that the 
tenants in Munster and Connaught, the 
poorest parts of Ireland, who had sent 
in their applications to have their rents 
fixed, should be neglected, because 
Ulster had a superior name for loyalty 
to the case represented by Members of 
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the Liberal Party. He argued it was 
not fair, and he trusted they would have 
some re-arrangement on this point. 
What was going on in Ireland wasa 
thing that, if it were going on in Eng- 
land, would be considered farcical. He 
should suppose that no less than 90,000 
tenants had made applications to the 
Land Court, and thousands had refrained 
from entering it, knowing that it was 
useless to do so for three or four years 
to come. He found from the state- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland that up to 
April last 12,000 cases had been settled. 
The Courts began in November and 
December, so that it might be said that 
six months were occupied in settling 
12,000 cases. Allowing for the rate of 
acceleration— and he quite admitted 
there had been considerable accelera- 
tion—it would take at least three years 
before all the fair rents could be fixed. 
He was quite willing to accept the esti- 
mate of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland—namely, 
two years. What he wanted to know 
was this—why did they not spend money 
and do in Ireland what they were doing 
in Egypt; why did they not send, out 
men to do the work required? Hecon- 
sidered that every county in Ireland 
ought to have its own Sub-Commis- 
sioners ; and that was the way the work 
would be considerably accelerated, and 
the minds of the people considerably 
appeased. When an unfortunate man 
sent in his application and did not hope 
to have his case dealt with for two years, 
and in the meantime was turned out 
upon his old rent, it was not a state of 
things which it was desirable to see 
maintained. In the case to which he 
(Mr. Healy) had drawn attention re- 
cently, Judge O’ Hagan had pronounced 
a certain lease of Lord Kenmare’s to be 
the most iniquitous he had ever had 
before him, and broke it. He said it 
was so bad that it would not stand in 
any Court of Equity; yet the tenant, 
Daniel O’Shea, would have to pay the 
rent under the lease until the Court was 
relieved of its present congestion, and if 
he did not pay he might be turned out 
on the road. Within the last three 
months Lord Kenmare had issued a 
writ against Daniel O'Shea, involving 
him in £5 or £6 costs. Attacks had 
been made upon the Chief Commissioner 
in that House and in “‘ another place.” 
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Judge O’Hagan had written some excel- 
lent poetry—some of the most beautiful 
love poetry written in Ireland. Attacks 
had been made on the Bill by Lord 
Brabourne, who had referred to a case 
of the hon. Baronet the Member for 
Coleraine (Sir Hervey Bruce) as one of 
special hardship. The position of the 
case was this—the hon. Baronet went to 
the Court to get the true value of a ten- 
ancy fixed, and the tenant was put out 
of pocket £20 or £30. Attacks had 
been made on the Sub-Commissioners ; 
but if attacks were made on one side, 
there was something to be said on the 
other side. In 1871 the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Coleraine announced 
his intention to raise the rentals of 19 
holdings, and communications passed 
between him and his tenants on the 
subject. These holdings were originally 
held by the Clothworkers’ Company, who 
had not raised the rents for a consider- 
able time. They had a valuation made 
in 1840, and on the expiry of the leases 
in 1862 they had another valuation made 
at the rents assessed in 1840, and made 
increase; and in 1871 they sold their 
interest to the hon. Baronet, who, 
although the Company had made no 
increase in the rents, announced his 
intention to raise the rents on the hold- 
ings. The tenants first asked that the 
holdings should be valued and two 
valuators appointed, one by the landlord 
and one by the tenants; but he refused 
to assent. According to the hon. Mem- 
ber for Carrickfergus (Mr. Greer), the 
tenants then proposed that a valuation 
should be made by one valuator ap- 
pointed by the landlord, ard they offered 
to defray the cost of the valuation them- 
selves. To this the hon. Baronet also 
refused to accede, and expressed his 
intention to adhere to an assessment of 
rents which he had himself caused to be 
made. Most of the tenants refused to 
pay the increased rent; but notices to 
quit were served upon them, and then 
they paid. The gross increase in the 
rents was £400. Between 1840 and 
1871 the tenants had effected consider- 
able improvements in reclaiming and 
draining, and the increase in the rents 
was considered, to a great extent, as a 
tax on the individuals. This was the 
ease noticed by Lord Brabourne in 
‘another place ” as one of special hard- 
ship. What did the tenants then do? 
They got the rents brought down; and 
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it was only after the hon. Baronet had 
complained of injustice having been done 
to him, and said he could supply Lord 
Brabourne in ‘another place” with 
statistics and details—— 

Sirk HERVEY BRUCE: [I had no 
communication with Lord Brabourne on 
the subject. 

Mr. HEALY: Lord Brabourne ad- 
duced the hon. Baronet’s case as one of 
special hardship; and he (Mr. Healy) 
presumed the noble Lord got his in- 
formation from some quarter. That was 
one of the cases of hardship. Another 
was the case of the famous Lord 
Donoughmore. It was he who pro- 
posed this Session the Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords to in- 
quire into the working of the Land 
Act; and it was in consequence of 
his action that the Prime Minister 
called upon this House to pass what had 
been called a Vote of Censure upon the 
action of the House of Lords. In re- 
gard to the case of the innocent Lord 
Donoughmore, who considered that the 
Sub-Commissioners were acting in a 
very harsh manner, he found two de- 
cisions reported in The Cork Examiner. 
The Sub-Commissioners stated — and 
this was a remarkable indictment of 
Lord Donoughmore for his manner of 
dealing with the tenants—that when the 
originating notices were served by the 
tenants on his estate Lord Donoughmore 
requested Mr. Fennell, a land agent, 
to make a valuation of the holdings. 
What his valuation was they did not 
know ; but Lord Donoughmore did not 
think it satisfactory, and he engaged 
another valuator, Mr. Cox, who gave 
evidence before the Court. According 
to the experience and evidence of Mr. 
Cox, Lord Donoughmore’s tenants had, 
up to that time, been paying a great 
deal too much rent. Besides that of 
Mr. Cox, the Commissioners had the 
evidence of another gentleman, who 
agreed that the rents were too high. It 
was not alone the tenants or their valua- 
tor who said the rents were too high, 
but the landlords’ valuator. This and 
thousands of other instances could be 
obtained of the treatment of tenants 
by their landlords; but he thought 
the two cases he had named might 
be taken as a fair test of what had 
been going on all over Ireland. There 
was in that House the hon. Baronet, 
who considered himself a fair landlord, 
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and upon his action the Court had given 
a sweeping decision ; and, in “ another 
place,” there was the noble Lord who 
thought he was so unjustly dealt with 
that he had obtained a Select Committee 
of the House of Lords, and upon his 
dealings with his tenants the Sub-Com- 
missioners had given a decision. He 
had no doubt the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Coleraine was as good a 
landlord as the average of landlords all 
round ; and, in that case, he (Mr. Healy) 
was driven to the conclusion that the 
rents in Ireland were unjustly high. 
That was a painful fact, when it was 
recollected that last year the Prime 
Minister declared, on the evidence of 
Lord Bessborough’s Commission, that 
the Irish landlords had been trying to 
act equitably in regard to rents. He 
could not help recalling that statement, 
and, at the same time, recollecting that 
that Commission was purely a landlords’ 
Commission. What else could be ex- 
pected from what was known of the 
interests of these gentlemen? Now, it 
was found that one of those gentlemen 
whom the Government appointed, as a 
fair man, was no less a person than Mr. 
Kavanagh, the founder of the Tenants’ 
Exterminating Company—a gentleman 
who believed that the land was in a 
most valuable condition. What did these 
things bring him (Mr. Healy) to? To 
this—that when there were Sub-Com- 
missioners operating all over Ireland, 
and receiving evidence that these unjust 
rents were being extracted, the Govern- 
ment ought not to be slow in their 
remedy to bring relief to the tenants, 
and not wait until the landlords should 
tie further meshes round the tenants, 
and get them at their mercy—or until 
another bad harvest should occur. It 
was a terrible thing that peace and 
order in Ireland depended on a little 
sunshine—that the rents were so high, 
and the people were so near famine, that 
the question of a little solar heat more 
or less in August involved the possi- 
bility of a terrible agitation, with mur- 
der, rapine, and disorder. The Govern- 
ment should appoint plenty of Commis- 
sioners and get decisions pronounced at 
once, so that the people might know 
what they had to expect. Unless the 
Government did this, and applied their 
power to bringing down the rents, 
they could never expect peace in the 
country. 
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Mr. T. A. DICKSON said, the hon. 
Member for Wexford (Mr. Healy) had . 
stated that Ulster was favoured to a very 
considerable extent inthe numberof Sub- 
Commissioners in the Province, and in 
the numbers of decisions given ; but the 
hon. Member had forgotten that on 
July 28th last there were 69,000 origin- 
ating notices served in all Ireland, of 
which 31,000 came from Ulster, and only 
38,000 from the entire three remaining 
Provinces. Therefore, if the decisions 
of the Sub-Commissioners in Ulster had 
been more numerous than elsewhere, 
that was simply because in that Pro- 
vince there were more cases than in the 
other three Provinces combined. The 
reason of that was very simple and plain. 
The tenant farmers in Ulster flocked to 
the Courts when the Land Act was passed. 
They determined to test the Act by going 
into Court, and they went into Court; 
so that if Ulster was favoured in the 
number of decisions given, that was be- 
cause of the prompt action of the tenant 
farmers. But his (Mr. Dickson’s) ex- 
perience was that Ulster had not been 
favoured. He and his hon. Friends were 
rather disposed to think it was the pro- 
digal children on the opposite Benches 
who had received favours from the Go- 
vernment, while they who sat behind the 
Government were very often treated with 
scant courtesy. He quite agreed with 
the hon. Member for Wexford (Mr. 
Healy) when he said that the fatal block 
in connection with the Land Act was the 
slowness of its administration. The Go- 
vernment had only thought of appointing 
four Sub-Commissioners, but they soon 
increased them to 12, and then to 16; 
but, in his (Mr. Dickson’s) opinion, 16 
were not sufficient. There should be 
three for each county; and he believed 
there would have been great economy 
in administering the Act promptly and 
swiftly over the whole country. The 
present Sub-Commissioners would take 
five years to get through the work ; and 
he would call the attention of the Go- 
vernment to the urgent necessity of in- 
creasing the number of Sub-Commis- 
sioners, so that the tenants who had 
served originating notices might not have 
to continue their present high rents. It 
was a very remarkable thing that the 
attacks made in that House on the Sub- 
Commissioners, and in “‘ another place,”’ 
were all directed against the eight Sub- 
Commissioners in Ulster, although there 
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were 32 Assistant Commissioners. Had 
a single charge been established in that 
House, or in “ another place,” against 
the integrity and honesty of a single 
Commissioner? Notone. The charge 
made against them was that they had 
reduced the rents 22 or 23 per cent. 
What was the Land Act passed for, if it 
was not to effect a reduction in the rents? 
Since the debate raised by Lord Bra- 
bourne in ‘another place,” it had been 
circulated by the Conservative and land- 
lord Press in Ireland that, owing to that 
debate, the Sub-Commissioners had been 
changed all over Ulster. If the Govern- 
ment yielded to attacks in that House, 
or in ‘‘ another place,” on the honour of 
the Sub - Commissioners, and changed 
the Sub-Commissioners from county to 
county, they would do more to weaken 
the administration of the Land Act than 
anything else that could be done ; and if 
they were unwise enough to be guided 
by ‘‘ another place,”’ and did not stand 
by the Sub-Commissiouers, they would 
deal a fatal blow to the administration 
of the Land Act in Ireland. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR said, the hon. 
Member for Wexford (Mr. Healy), the 
hon. Member who had last spoken (Mr. 
T. A. Dickson), and the hon. Member 
for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) had made certain 
demands upon the Government ; but, up 
to the present time, although there were 
on the Treasury Bench the Law Officers 
and the Prime Minister, who was mainly 
responsible for the Land Act of last year, 
not a single satisfactory reply had been 
made to these demands. He (Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor) had listened to the greater 
part of the speech of the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, and his interpretation of 
that speech was that the only answer to 
the several questions addressed by the 
hon. Member for Sligo was one of abso- 
lute silence. He (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) 
would take up the last point raised by 
the hon. Member opposite (Mr. Dickson). 
What the Irish people were demanding 
was this—not only in the parts from 
which he and his hon. Friends came, 
but in the part which the hon. Mem- 
ber represented — Were the Govern- 
ment to allow this Act to become a 
nullity because they would not spare 
money for the appointment of additional 
Sub-Commissioners ? He could not 
understand what was the attitude of the 
Government upon that point. Surely 
it would not cost much money to appoint 
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Sub-Commissioners who would settle all 
the cases in the next year or two. Surely 
the Government must see that, and that 
in a few days under the Arrears of Rent 
(Ireland) Bill the work placed on the 
Commissioners and Sub-Commissioners 
would be largely increased, and that the 
desire to take advantage of the Land Act 
would be largely stimulated. In the face 
of the large amount of further demand 
which would be made upon the Sub- 
Commissioners, the Government gave no 
definite pledge that they would give that 
increase of staff which was urgently de- 
manded by all parts of Ireland. The 
Chief Secretary for Ireland had given no 
satisfactory answer—in fact, he had not 
attempted to answer the hon. Member 
for Sligo. As to the authority given to 
the unsworn testimony of the official 
valuator, in the whole course of English 
jurisprudence there had been no more 
startling departure from the proper 
course of law. A Sub-Commission, 
assisted by three sworn officers, decided 
on the rents, on the sworn testimony of 
valuators employed by the landlord and 
tenant, and then the Chief Commis- 
sioners overruled the decision of the 
three Sub-Commissioners. That was a 
most monstrous state of things. Se- 
condly, the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
had -not attempted to answer the demand 
of the hon. Member for Sligo as to why 
Mr, Gray was appointed. The hon. 
Member for Londonderry (Mr. Lewis) 
had thought proper to rake up the 
poetry written by the Judicial Commis- 
sioner (Mr. O’ Hagan) in the days of his 
youth. No doubt, if one could pene- 
trate into the inner mind of the Judicial 
Commissioner, it would be found that 
his opinions remained the same to-day 
asin the days of his verses. But the 
right hon. Gentleman did not condescend 
to say one word as to why one man, 
whose whole career had been one of 
rack-renting, had been appointed a 
valuator in a case in which the rent was 
in dispute. Thirdly, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land had not replied sufficiently to the 
point raised by the hon. Member for 
Sligo with reference to the valuators. 
His hon. Friend complained that two 
items of information which could have 
been furnished, and which had been col- 
lected by the Commissioners—namely, 
the amounts of the valuations for the 
landlords, and those for the tenants, had 
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been entirely withheld, and that the 
only information given was that the 
former rents had been reduced to such 
and such amounts. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had replied that the valuators on 
behalf of the landlords and the tenants 
only gave what was more or less ex parte 
evidence, which was not such evidence 
as ought to appear in a formal Return 
presented to that House. No doubt, 
the evidence of those valuators was of the 
kind described; nevertheless, it was evi- 
dence which, if it had been laid before 
the House, would have enabled them to 
see whether, in their decisions, the 
Land Commissioners leaned towards the 
side of the landlords or the side of 
the tenants. His hon. Friend and 
himself would have been glad to know 
something on that point; but, as the 
Government would not lay the Return 
on the Table of the House, he felt jus- 
tified in concluding that the reason why 
the desired information had been with- 
held was because the House would 
otherwise see that the Land Oom- 
missioners leaned towards the land- 
lords’ valuations and not towards the 
valuations of the tenants. There was 
another point on which no answer had 
come from the Treasury Bench. He 
supposed the Committee had heard so 
much of what was called the Healy 
Clause of the Irish Land Act, that he 
should be consulting the wish of the 
Committee by making his remarks 
upon that subject as brief as possible. 
Roughly speaking, he believed the Land 
Commissioners must be given credit for 
having cut down the rents that came be- 
fore them to something a little above 
Griffith’s valuation. Healy’s Clause 
would exclude the improvements of the 
tenants from the consideration of the 
Court in fixing the value of the holding ; 
but it would seem that the whole pur- 
pose of that clause had been nullified, 
and that the Oommissioners had not 
reduced the rents to the extent which 
the improvements of the tenants would 
justify. Even making full allowance 
for the work actually got through by the 
Land Court, he was afraid it would re- 
main a fact, borne out by the testimony 
of his hon. Friends around him, and that 
of the hon. Members for Ulster, that the 
progress made by the Court was very 
little indeed. But, while the Land Courts 
were progressing slowly with their work, 
he could inform the Committee that the 
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landlords were by no means slow in ex- 
tracting from the tenants those rents 
which, in the majority of cases, would 
probably have been reduced had they 
come before the Court by about 20 per 
cent. He (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) said it 
was a scandal that the tenants should be 
compelled to pay rents which, if brought 
before the Court, would probably be re- 
duced by the proportion named. How- 
ever, he did not want to speak with any 
acrimony upon that subject; but he urged 
the Government to bear in mind the im- 
pores words which his hon. Friend the 

ember for Wexford had just addressed 
to the Committee. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Prime Minister had made 
great sacrifices, both of his personal 
position in this Parliament and in re- 
spect of his Party, by passing the Irish 
Land Act of last year; and he had now 
made a greater sacrifice, in commencin, 
what might end in a Constitution 
struggle and a Ministerial crisis, by en- 
deavouring to pass the Arrears of Rent 
(Ireland) Bill. What was the reason for 
the introduction of that Bill, but to pro- 
tect tenants from eviction, and for which 
the right hon. Gentleman had so strongly 
resisted the Amendments sought to be 
introduced in ‘‘ another place?’”’ The 
main reason was that the Land Act of 
1881 was intended to confer certain great 
benefits and blessings on the tenants of 
Ireland, and that as long as the tenants 
were steeped in arrears those benefits 
could not be obtained ; and, accordingly, 
another Act of Parliament was necessary 
in order that those benefits might be 
secured to them. But was it not incon- 
sistent with the former action of the 
Prime Minister, with regard to this legis- 
lation, to allow the Land Act to be nulli- 
fied by the slowness of the Land Com- 
mission? He thought the right hon. 
Gentleman should listen to the appeals 
which came from all parts of Ireland to 
accelerate the work of the Land Court 
by the appointment of more Sub-Com- 
missioners, and thereby complete the 
work of rescuing the rack-rented tenants 
of Ireland from the rapacity of their land- 
lords. 

Mra. GLADSTONE said, the hon. 
Gentleman had laid down a proposition 
in which Her Majesty’s Government 
were very much disposed to agree; 
nevertheless, he laboured under what 
appeared to be a great misconception. 
He appeared to think that the Govern- 
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ment were satisfied with the great acce- 
leration which had taken place in the 
payee of the Land Commissioners. 

e (Mr. Gladstone) was willing to con- 
fess that they were gratified with that 
acceleration; but satisfied they were 
not. They were desirous of further 
acceleration in the proceedings of the 
Land Commissioners, and that was his 
general answer to the representations 
which had been made upon this subject 
by hon. Members opposite. He must 
point out that the erection of new Courts 
was a work always of great difficulty, 
and his right hon. Friend the Member 
for Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster) ap- 
ae to him to deserve much honour 
or the manner in which he had accom- 
plished that portion of his duty. He 
thought that in a very short space of 
time he had made a selection of Sub- 
Commissioners who, upon the whole, 
were of a character to justify the gene- 
ral remark that they were deserving of 
confidence. But he would remind the 
Committee that the number of persons 
qualified in all particulars to undertake 
the duties of Sub-Commissioners was, 
after all, limited. Hon. Gentlemen, he 
thought, had the strongest reason for 
urging that no time should be lost in 
accelerating the progress of these most 
important labours; but they must, per- 
haps, be content to abate something of 
their pretensions, owing to the limit 
which was, in this matter, necessarily 
imposed on the operations of the Govern- 
ment by the absolute duty of considering 
the qualifications of persons appointed 
to the office. He by no means said that 
the limit had been reached. It had been 
stated by his right hon. Friend the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land that it would be a main part of the 
duty of the Executive Government in 
Ireland to apply themselves to the con- 
sideration of what further measures 
could be adopted for considerably acce- 
lerating the progress of the labours of 
the Sub-Commissioners ; and, upon that 
most important subject, it was not neces- 
sary for him to do more than repeat that 
statement in order to show that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government and the Irish Execu- 
tive Government were of one mind. No 
doubt, the charge for these Courts was 
enormous; but, in the first place, he was 
not content to regard the question in- 
volved as solely one of money ; and, in 
the second place, if he did so regard it, 
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he should recollect that whatever the 
charge might import, the charge for the 
Irish Constabulary was, at the present 
time, about 16 times as large; and that 
this, in a more satisfactory state of 
affairs in Ireland, ought to be consider- 
ably reduced. If he were asked how 
that more satisfactory state of things in 
Ireland might be expected to be brought 
about, he would refer to the particular 
provisions introduced this year for the 
purpose of rendering the operation of 
the law more effective. But he looked 
still more to the operation of the Land 
Act, which, impartially and judiciously 
administered, would, he hoped and be- 
lieved, improve the relations between 
landlord and tenant; and, therefore, 
hon. Gentlemen behind him, and those 
who had spoken from various parts of 
the House, might be assured that there 
was really no question or contention 
upon this subject between themselves 
and Her Majesty’s Government. Sub- 
ject only to this—that Her Majesty’s 
Government must not go blindly to work. 
They were earnestly desirous of accele- 
rating progress in the Land Courts by 
the means he had indicated. The hon. 
Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) had in- 
quired why Mr. Gray had been appointed 
chief official valuator in Ireland. He 
was in a position to give to that question 
the very simple answer that he had 
been appointed exclusively on account 
of what were believed to be his pre-emi- 
nent merits. It was true that Mr. Gray’s 
associations happened to have been in 
many cases with Conservative estates. 
Mr. Gray had been employed in a very 
large number of cases ccanected with 
such estates, and, whatever his politics 
might be—of which he (Mr. Gladstone) 
knew nothing, having in view the abili- 
ties and experience of the man, and 
what they believed to be his impar- 
tiality—Her Majesty’s Government did 
not consider the fact of his having been 
so employed was a disqualification, be- 
cause they believed his valuation would 
be just and fair. In saying that, he be- 
lieved he expressed the opinion not only 
of his right hon. Friend the Member for 
Bradford, but of all the Members of the 
Government ; and most certainly that 
was the opinion which he (Mr. Glad- 
stone) himself had formed from all that 
he had learned of the proceedings of 
Mr. Gray and of the valuations at which 
he had arrived. He believed that the 
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expectations entertained at the time of 
his appointment had been completely 
fulfilled, and that it was not possible to 
make, on the whole, a more satisfactory 
selection of a person to discharge the 
responsible duties of the office of chief 
valuator that had been made by his 
right hon. Friend. That was his answer 
with regard to Mr. Gray ; and with re- 
ference to the main subject, he hoped he 
had made it clear to the Committee that 
the disposition of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment was to use every possible 
means for accelerating the operations of 
the Land Court. 

Mr. SEXTON said, the first portion 
of the speech of the right hon. Gentle- 
man would be read in Ireland with great 
satisfaction. It was a subject for con- 
gratulation to find the mind of the right 
hon. Gentleman so possessed with what 
Irish Members considered to be the 
common sense of increasing the power 
of the Land Court. On a former occa- 
sion, the Prime Minister had estimated 
the number of tenants in arrears in Ire- 
land at 190,000; and it was important 
to bear the figures in mind, because 
even if the majority of those tenants 
were enabled, by the operation of the 
Arrears of Rent (Ireland) Bill, to go 
into the Land Court, the Committee 
would see that the work of the Commis- 
sioners would probably be quadrupled. 
That being so, he said nothing could be 
more important than, as soon as possible, 
to take steps to bring up the staff of the 
Land Court to an equality with the enor- 
mously increased demands that would be 
made upon it. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had pointed out, with perfect pro- 
priety, the obligation under which the 
Government lay of selecting duly quali- 
fied persons to fill the office of Sub- 
Commissioner, and had spoken of the 
difficulty experienced in making selec- 
tions of the kind. But he (Mr. Sexton) 
ventured, with all humility, whilst ad- 
mitting that some difficulty undoubtedly 
existed in finding fit persons to discharge 
the office in question, to say that the 
Irish Bar was a large body, and that it 
contained gentlemen eminently qualified, 
from amongst whom a selection could be 
made without unnecessary delay. More- 
over, Ireland was an agricultural coun- 
try, and, therefore, abounded in per- 
sons who were, by their special know- 
ledge, qualified for the position of Sub- 
Commissioner. It would be easy to 
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increase indefinitely the number of 
qualified persons who could be drawn 
from that source. With reference to the 
appointment of Mr. Gray to the office 
of chief valuator to the Land Commis- 
sioners, he thought the reply of the right 
hon. Gentleman upon that subject called 
for a little comment. He was thankful 
that any reply at all had been given, 
because, on the last occasion when he 
brought forward the subject, no answer 
was given. Therighthon. Gentleman said 
that the Government had appointed Mr. 
Gray because of his ability ; but he (Mr. 
Sexton) would remind the Committee 
that ability was one thing and impar- 
tiality another; and, so far as the belief 
of the right hon. Gentleman and the 
Government in the fitness of Mr. Gray 
for the office which he occupied was 
founded on the impartiality of Mr. 
Gray, he said that their belief was not 
founded on fact. Mr. Gray had formerly 
bought a townland, and having increased 
the rent of £300 by the gross amount of 
£200 a-year, sold it to another person, 
the transaction having produced a state 
of things which was one of the proxi- 
mate causes of the introduction of the 
Land Act of 1881. He did not believe 
the decisions of such a man between 
Irish landlords and tenants could be 
just, and, whether they were just or not, 
they would never be believed to be just 
by the tenants in Ireland, and that in 
itself was a great evil. 

Mr. HEALY said, the figures relating 
to the decisions of the Land Court in 
Ulster, as compared with those through- 
out the rest of Ireland, were very striking, 
and claimed the attention of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. He 
trusted the right hon. Gentleman would 
devote to them the amount of attention 
which they deserved. It appeared that, 
whereas in Ulster the number of origi- 
nating notices was 30,470, the number 
of decisions was 2,296; and that, where- 
as, for the rest of Ireland, the number 
of originating notices was 39,125, or 
nearly 9,000 more than in Ulster, the 
number of decisions was only 3,479. 
The disparity between the two sets of 
figures was immense. He trusted the 
right hon. Gentleman would hereafter 
take care that while speedy justice was 
done to the Province of Ulster, it should 
also be done to the rest of Ireland. He 
did not know whether the Ulster Sub- 
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Commissioners were better or more 
numerous than their comrades in the 
South, and he had no means of finding 
out, because that was one of the things 
with regard to which the Government 
would furnish no Returns; but, what- 
ever might be the cause, he trusted the 
right hon. Gentleman would be able to 
say that in future the unfairness com- 
plained of would be put a stop to. 

Mr. GIVAN said, he thought the 
argument of the hon. Member for Wex- 
ford (Mr. Healy) had been answered by 
the hon. Member for Tyrone (Mr. T. A. 
Dickson). One reason why the number 
of the decisions in Ulster was greater 
than for the rest of Ireland was because 
the Ulster farmers accepted the Land 
Act of 1881 from the first, and were 
ready to go into Court at the earliest 
moment. He pointed out that one of 
the chief causes of discontent all over 
Ulster and the rest of Ireland was the 
manner in which the official valuators 
discharged their duties under the direc- 
tions of the Chief Commissioners on the 
hearing of appeals. It had been ob- 
jected to by hon. Members opposite that 
the Sub-Commissioners did not take 
enough time to consider the cases that 
came before them. But he (Mr. Givan) 
himself had been present in those 
Courts, and was intimately conversant 
with the procedure of the Sub-Commis- 
sioners. They heard evidence on behalf 
of the landlord, and examined three or 
more witnesses on behalf of the tenant; 
they then went to the farm, and exa- 
mined the land minutely before they 
came to their decision; and these de- 
cisions, he believed, were in 99 cases 
out of 100 sound. But what was the 
procedure of the Court of Appeal when 
any of these decisions came to be re- 
viewed? They sent their official valuator, 
an unsworn and irresponsible man, how- 
ever able and honest he might be, to 
view the land. Having done that, he 
returned, gave in his report, and upon 
it, as against the sworn testimony of 
several other valuators and persons exa- 
mined by the Sub-Commissioners, the 
Judges of Appeal decided the case 
frequently against the tenant. He held 
in his hand a letter received that morning 
from a tenant whose rent was reduced 
from £240 7s. 8d. to £214. The Sub- 
Commissioners examined the man’s farm, 
and found he had expended £750 in im- 
provements, and, 
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haustive inquiry, they reduced the rent 
to the amount named. But, on appeal, 
the Commissioners brought the rent up 
again to £240, merely making a reduc- 
tion of 7s. 8d. in the amount originally 
paid, and that upon the unverified re- 
port of the official valuator. The land- 
lord was Mr. Shirley. He (Mr. Givan) 
thought that was not the way in which 
the appeals ought to be conducted ; and 
he would only repeat that the present 
practice with regard to the official 
valuators was exceedingly unsatisfactory 
and irritating to the tenants who, having 
been dragged into the Court of Appeal, 
were obliged to pay all the costs incurred 
before the Sub-Commissioners, as well 
as those in the Court of Appeal, which 
together amounted to a large sum of 
money. 

Srrm HERVEY BRUCE said, if he 
had understood the hon. Member for 
Tyrone (Mr. T. A. Dickson) aright, he 
complained that he (Sir Hervey Bruce) 
had given no assistance to the Sub-Com- 
missioners when they went over his 
estate. If the hon. Member had received 
that account from others, he could in- 
form him that his informants had grossly 
misled him. The hon. Member said it 
was so stated in the judgment of Mr. 
Greer; but he cared not what was in the 
judgment of that gentleman. When he 
was in Ireland he not only sent persons 
with the Commissioners to assist them, 
but on three or four occasions he had 
gone with the Commissioners himself, 
and given them all the assistance he 
could. He had already, on a former 
occasion, explained to the hon. Gentle- 
man in that House why he was not pre- 
sent when they were going over one 
part of the estate—the reason being that 
he considered his Parliamentary duties 
of more importance than his presence in 
Ireland at the time. But on the occasion 
referred to he had taken every precau- 
tion that the Commissioners should be 
attended on every farm by persons per- 
fectly competent, even more so than he 
was himself, to assist them in their 
examination. If Mr. Greer had stated 
that he did not assist the Commissioners 
in this way, he stated what was incorrect. 

Mr. T. A. DICKSON asked whether 
the hon. Baronet had given any assist- 
ance to the valuator, either of himself or 
by his agent ? 

Sir HERVEY BRUCE said, he had 
been examined and cross-examined upon 
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every case that came before the Commis- 
sioners. He was not examined when he 
was in London; but was perfectly pre- 
pared to be examined on any subject 
connected with his estates, and to give a 
flat and distinct contradiction to the 
reports that had been published in 
various Liberal periodicals concerning 
himself—a contradiction that would not 
depend alone on his own statement, but 
on documents which would conclusively 
establish his position. He should be 
happy to meet any learned counsel that 
the hon. Gentleman might send to cross- 
examine him, and, to facilitate this meet- 
ing, it was his intention to start for 
Ireland to-morrow evening. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN said, he had 
received a strongcomplaint with reference 
to the appointment of Mr. Russell as 
valuator in the county of Mayo. He 
held in his hand some of Mr. Russell’s 
valuations, to which he should presently 
have to ask the attention of the Com- 
nittee. But, in the meantime, he had 
received a letter which he felt bound to 
refer to. His correspondent usked him 
to give attention to the antecedents of 
Mr. Russell, valuator to the Commis- 
sioners. It appeared from the letter 
that Mr. Russell at one time bought a 
small property, the tenants of which had 
not paid their rents. The day after he 
took possession he gave notice to quit to 
every one of these people. On the hear- 
ing of the case, Mr. O’ Hagan expressed 
his surprise, and said he would adjourn 
it till the next day, even remarking to 
Mr. Russell’s attorney that he hoped 
everything would be right in the morn- 
ing. In one sense, however, everything 
was right, for each one of the tenants 
was evicted. He would now compare 
some of Mr. Russell’s valuations with 
Griffith’s valuation, and the judicial rent 
fixed. In one case—a farm of eight 
acres—Original rent, £7 4s. 10d.; judi- 
cial rent, £3 10s.; valuation, £4. The 
next case was a farm with Poor Law 
valuation, £7; judicial rent, £5 10s. ; 
valuation by Mr. Russell, £8. In the 
next case the judicial rent was £8 12s. ; 
Mr. Russell’s valuation, £11 5s. Finally, 
in another case the farm of John Healy 
was valued by him at £8 10s.; whereas 
Griffith’s valuation was £5 10s. What 
sort of justice could there be in that sort 
of valuation; or how could anyone be- 
lieve that Griffith’s valuation was under 
the market value of the holdings? In 
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his valuations Mr. Russell seemed to be 
indifferent to the improvements of the 
tenants; and, asa matter of fact, in cases 
of appeal the decision was always against 
the tenant. In a case where the estate 
belonged to a notoriously rack-renting 
landlord in the West of Ireland, who 
went there originally as a hired process- 
server, there was one farm where the 
old rent was £13 8s.; the judicial rent, 
£10; Mr. Russell’s valuation, £13, at 
which the rent was fixed on appeal. 
There was another case—the farm of 
Anthony Sullivan—judicial rent, £7 10s. ; 
Mr. Russell’s valuation, £12 15s. He 
would only read one more case; but he 
did not know exactly how the figures 
stood. In the case of Anthony M‘Guire 
his valuation was £7; while Mr. Rus- 
sell’s valuation was £20 10s. There was 
another case, in which a tenant hired 
eight acres at a value of £4 5s.; the 
Court valuation being £5—he could not 
say whether that was Mr. Russell’s 
valuation. These were ell matters of 
fact on record. Taking Mr. Russell’s 
action with his antecedents, he (Mr. T. 
D. Sullivan) would ask the Committee 
what sort of care could possibly have 
been exercised by the Government in 
selecting that gentleman for the duty of 
making valuations ? What had the poor 
people, whose interests were affected, to 
look to in cases where Mr. Russell was 
sent in as a valuator, with the result of 
raising the rent very considerably on 
appeal? It was necessary, of course, to 
appoint some such gentleman; but he - 
trusted in future the Government would 
exercise great care in preventing per- 
sons of that precise stamp being ap- 
pointed. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £63,238, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March 1883, for the Salaries, 
Allowances, and Expenses of various County 
Court Officers, and of Magistrates in Ireland, 
and of the Revising Barristers of the City of 
Dublin.” 


Mr. SEXTON said, he need scarcely 
remind the Government of the import- 
ance and complexity of matters arising 
under this Vote. It included the whole 
of the recently re-organized Magisterial 
Service of Ireland, the special superin- 
tendentofficials,and the salary of that emi- 
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nent administrator, Mr. Clifford Lloyd; 
and when he said that he thought he 
rather foreshadowed the possibility of 
some considerable discussion on the 
Vote. He simply wished to ask if it 
would not be more convenient to take 
the Committee on the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary Bill that night, and resume 
the consideration of the remaining Irish 
Votes to-morrow? He raised the ques- 
tion just now simply for the sake of 
ascertaining the views of the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, that as he 
saw several hon. Members present who 
were interested in the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary Bill, he should be inclined to 
accede to the hon. Member’s request. 
If he was to understand from the silence 
of hon. Members opposite that they 
thought it probable that they would be 
likely to dispose of the Committee stage 
of that Bill that night, he should be in- 
clined to stop Supply. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he was not aware 
of any reason why the Committee on 
the Bill should not conclude that night. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

House resumed. 

Resolution to be reported Zo-morrow. 


Committee to sit again 7o-morrow. 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY 
BILL.—[Brt 264.] 
(Mr. Trevelyan, Mr. Attorney General for 
Ireland.) 


COMMITTEE. [ Progress 7th August. | 
Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1 (Short title) agreed to. 


Clause 2 (Revised scale of pay for 
certain officers). 


Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR said, he 
wished to move the Amendment that 
stood in his name, to leave out the word 
‘¢ six,’ and insert the word ‘‘ three.”’ 
The Amendment was a very reasonable 
one, and he did not think the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land could object to it. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
8, leave out ‘‘ six,’ and insert ‘ three.” 
—(Mr. T. P. 0 Connor.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
‘six’ stand part of the Clause.” 
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Mr. TREVELYAN said, the object 
of making the period a comparatively 
short one was to show that the scale of 
pay was to be fixed once forall. The 
object would be obtained more com- 
pletely by accepting the shorter date, 
therefore he should be glad to agree to 
the Amendment of the hon. Member. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Amendment agreed to; word inserted 
accordingly. 

Mr. SEXTON said, that he desired, 
in the same line of the same page, after 
the word “sanction,” to insert the 
words ‘‘of Parliament, and.’’ The 
clause, as it at present stood, was to 
enable the Commissioners of the Trea- 
sury to sanction the Lord Lieutenant to 
carry out the powers; and his (Mr. Sex- 
ton’s) desire was that the sanction of Par- 
liament, as well as that of the Commis- 
sioners of the Treasury, should be ne- 
cessary. He desired to take away from 
the Lord Lieutenant the unrestricted 
power which he would have under the 
present scheme. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary for Ireland had 
given certain figures; but those figures, 
and the speech in which they had been 
given, did not bind the Lord Lieutenant, 
and could not be held to be binding on 
the Irish Executive. They might be- 
lieve as much as they liked that the 
figures would bind the Lord Lieuten- 
ant; but they could not be sure of it. 
He wanted to know what was the mean- 
ing of the new departure taken in the 
Bill with regard to the fixing of sala- 
ries? When he went back to the year 
1864, when the last Bill for fixing the 
salaries of the Constabulary in Ireland 
was passed, he found that when the Go- 
vernment desired to make an increase 
in the pay, they set out section after 
section, and mentioned each officer in 
each grade, setting a limit, beyond which 
the Lord Lieutenant should not go; and 
that, he (Mr. Sexton) took the liberty 
of saying, was a proper statutory me- 
thod of proceeding. It was for that 
House to oversee that expenditure, and 
take care that no officer of the Execu- 
tive, however exalted he might be, had 

ower to deal with these matters as he 
iked. The Government should say, for 
instance, how much the maximum salary 
of a first class County Inspector should 
be, and how much the salary of a Sub- - 
Inspector. He proposed his Amend- 
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ment, with some confidence that it would 
be accepted by the Government. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
§, after ‘‘ sanction,” insert ‘‘ of Parlia- 
ment, and.’”’—( Hr. Sexton.) 


Question proposed, ‘* That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. TREVELYAN said, he was no 
more certain of the object of the hon. 
Member opposite (Mr. Sexton) than he 
was of the process by which he wished 
to attain that object. Last time they 
discussed the subject on going into Com- 
mittee, the hon. Member had said that 
he should be glad to see the scale of 
pay fixed in the Bill, and, in order to 
meet the hon. Member, he (Mr. Tre- 
velyan) had prepared aclause and Sche- 
dule with all the rates of pay; but he 
had fancied that by his (Mr. Trevelyan’s) 
allowing the first Amendment in the 
name of the hon. Member for Galway 
Mr. T. P. O’Connor) to be put and car- 
ied, that he (Mr. Sexton) intended to 
acquiesce in the terms on which the Go- 
vernment proposed to fix the pay for the 
Constabulary. He did not think the 
present Amendment would meet the 
purpose. If the Amendment were agreed 
to, after the Lord Lieutenant and the 
Commissioners of the Treasury had fixed 
the pay of the police, they would have 
to take Parliament into their councils, 
and an Act would have to be passed for 
the purpose of sanctioning the salaries 
decided upon. That, of course, would 
have been almost impossible if they had 
retained the words ‘‘six months’’ in 
the Bill, and utterly impossible if they 
left in it the words ‘‘three months.” 

Mr. SEXTON said, his object was 
only to enable the right hon. Gentleman 
to do what he seemed disposed to do— 
namely, to put the rates in the Bill. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, he was not 
sure that it was not too late to do that; 
but, at any rate, it might be possible to 
put some words in the Schedule, if the 
Committeeshould determine upon having 
the scale fixed. Personally, he should 
deprecate it, because there was always 
some chance of a mistake being made, 
especially at this distance from the 
Central Constabulary Office. He wished 
the Committee would allow him to read 
to them the Schedule, and to give them 
& positive assurance that the rate of pay 
therein stated would be eventually or- 
dained by the Lord Lieutenant, because 
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it was the rate sanctioned by the Trea- 
sury. If the hon. Member would be 
satisfied with that assurance, it might be 
unnecessary to proceed further in this 
respect. A part of the clause might be 
left out and a Schedule inserted, and he 
would propose to leave out from line 10 
to the end of line 12, and to say, “‘ the 
rates specified in the Schedule of this 
Act.”” If hon. Members were seriously 
intent on that form of proceeding, he 
should be glad to make that alteration, 
and in that case he would ask the hon. 
Member to withdraw his Amendment. 

Mr. SEXTON: Certainly; on that 
understanding, I will be glad to with- 
draw it. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 11, to leave out “such rates as 
the Lord Lieutenant,” in order to insert the 
words ‘‘ rates not exceeding those specified in 
the Schedule of this Act.’’—(Mr. Trevelyan.) 

Question, ‘‘That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Clause,” 
put, and negatived. 


Amendment agreed to; words inserted 
accordingly. 


Mr. SEXTON said, he wished the 
rate of pay to take effect from the pass- 
ing of the Act, therefore he proposed to 
leave out from ‘‘ thirtieth,” in line. 14, 
to ‘‘eighty-two,” in line 15, inclusive, 
and to insert ‘‘ passing of this Act.’ 
He was not aware that the usual rule in 
such cases had been adopted. The Go- 
vernment had dealt with past services 
of constables and sub-constables by 
means of a special gratuity. If they 
thought that the officers deserved pay- 
ment for past services, and gave them a 
special grant, why should they not deal 
with them in the same way as they had 
dealt with the men? Why should this 
Bill come into operation on the 30th 
June ?, 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 14, leave out from “ thirtieth,”’ 
to “eighty-two,”’ in line 15, inclusive, and 
insert “ passing of this Act.’’—(Mr. Sexton.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. TREVELYAN said, he would 
read the Schedule containing the rates 
of pay. It was as follows :— 
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‘For county inspector £350 per annum on 
appointment to that rank, increasing by £20 
per annum to £450. For sub-inspectors: Fur 
sub-inspectors of the 3rd class, £125 per annum ; 
for sub-inspectors of the 2nd class, £165 per 
annum during the first five years of service in 
that class; £180 per annum during the remain- 
ing service in that class. For sub-inspectors of 
the Ist class, £225 per annum during the first 
three years of service in that class; £250 per 
annum during the subsequent three years of 
service in that class; £275 per annum during 
the subsequent six years of service in that 
class ; and £300 per annum during the remaining 
years of service in that class,’”’ 


As to the proposition that the pay 
should begin on the 30th of June of this 
year, it was convenient that it should 
begin on quarter day; and the Govern- 
ment, in the date they had fixed, had 
only followed the precedent of the last 
revision of salaries on the 17th of August 
1874. The scale at that time came in 
operation on the Ist July previous. The 
increase had practically been promised 
in the House of Commons to the officers 
for a month past; and the allowances 
both to the men and officers, to the best 
of his belief, came into operation on a 
date so far back that the gratuity which 
the men would receive to-morrow would 
be given to them on a principle which 
would go back three years. The hon. 
Member had no objection toretrospective 
action, but simply said they ought to 
pay for the past by gratuity. At this 
time of the Session it would be incon- 
venient to proceed in that way. 

Mr. SEXTON: I said if you pay the 
officers for the past, you should do it by 
way of gratuity. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, the Govern- 
ment did wish to pay them for the past, 
on account of their great labours and 
the sacrifices they had made, just as they 
wished to pay the men, without taking 
into consideration the proportion received 
by the different classes; and for that 
reason they thought it convenient to 
give back_pay from the 30th June. 

THe CHAIRMAN: There are some 
words here that ought not to be left in, 
therefore it would be well that the 
Amendment should be withdrawn. 

Mr. HEALY said, his hon. Friend 
(Mr. Sexton) proposed to press the 
Amendment. The Bill would give pay 
back from the 30th June ; but he would 
point out that on that date this Bill was 
not so much as thought about. They 
might as well go back to the 30th June, 
1870, as to the 30th June, 1882, because 


Mr, Trevelyan 
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they had as much notion on the former 
date of passing a measure of this kind 
as they had on the latter. Hon. Mem- 
bers might think this a small matter on 
the part of his hon. Friend to object to 
the payment being made in the manner 
proposed by the Government; but, after 
all, a principle was involved, and the 
question naturally arose, why were they 
so nice in dealing with the officers when 
they could not deal in a liberal spirit 
with the men? Coercion Acts might be 
retrospective; but this was not a Coer- 
cion Act—it was a beneficent measure, 
No doubt, some pressure had been put 
upon the right hon. Gentleman by the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for the Dublin University (Mr. 
Gibson). That was the genesis of the 
measure, and the right hon. Gentleman 
was making the matter still worse by 
adkering to that date, the 30th June. 
The right hon. Gentleman completely 
exposed the harsh character of the treat-, 
ment of the men on the one hand, com- 
pared with the kid-gloved handling of 
the officers on the other. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The Amendment, 
as proposed, will not read. The words, 
‘with such sanction as aforesaid, may 
think fit,’? would be struck out. If that 
alteration is not made, it will have to 
be amended on Report. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 3 (Pensions and allowances, 
87 & 38 Vict. c. 80). 

Mr. T. P. O’>CONNOR moved, as an 
Amendment, in page 2, to leave out the 
word ‘‘five’’ in line 25, and insert 
‘¢seven.’”’ The sub-section would then 
read— 

“The gratuity referred to in sub-section one 
of the said section may be granted to any 
county inspector or sub-inspector whose service 
has exceeded seven years, and has been less 
than ten years.”’ 


The reason why he proposed the Amend- 
ment was that five years was really too 
short a term for any County Inspector or 
Sub-Inspector to serve before he was 
entitled to the gratuity. Seven years 
was the very least term they could be 
expected to serve before the gratuity 
might be granted to them. He knew 
the right hon. Gentleman would say he 
had copied the Act of 1874; but still, 
he (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) hoped the Go- 
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vernment would see their way to accept 
his Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
25, to leave out ‘five,’’ and insert 
“sgeven.”—( Mr. T. P. O’ Connor.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘five’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Mr. TREVELYAN said, the object 
of this gratuity was one common enough 
in all branches of the Public Service— 
namely, to meet the case of a person 
who had done respectable service, and 
who had retired on account of ill-health, 
before he had come to that period of 
service at which he could obtain a pen- 
sion. This provision was inserted in the 
clause on account of the change in the 
salary of the future officers of the Force 
that was made in the next sub-section. 
Hitherto, Constabulary officers had be- 
gan, in respect of pension, after 15 
years’ service ; but it was proposed they 
should begin after 10 years’ service. 
Consequently, the gratuity was given at 
the end of 10 years’ service, instead of 15 
years. There was always a certain objec- 
tion to amending a clause which was 
merely a re-assertion of an admitted 
principle in the management of a Force. 
In the Civil Service a gratuity could 
only be granted on a medical certificate ; 
and in this case it would not be granted, 
as he knew full well, having had to do 
with gratuities of this description, if the 
ill-health for which the man retired from 
the Force had been contracted owing to 
some previous illness which he had con- 
cealed when he entered the Force, or if 
it was caused by circumstances uncon- 
nected with the Force. In the Civil 
Service Act, 1859, there was actually no 
minimum of limit to these gratuities ; 
and, therefore, to accept the Amendment 
of the hon. Gentleman (Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor) would be to put the Consta- 
bulary of Ireland in a decidedly dis- 
advantageous position, as compared with 
other branches of the Civil Service. 

Mr. SEXTON asked, what would be 
the maximum amount of gratuity in the 
case of a County Inspector, and also of a 
Sub-Inspector? Of course, it would to 
some extent meet the objection to the 
granting of a gratuity at the end of a 
short period of service, if the amount 
was moderate. He would like to know 
whether it was by this Bill, or by pre- 
vious legislation, that the period had 
been lowered from 15 to 10 years? 
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Mr. TREVELYAN said, the amount 
of gratuity given would be one month’s 
salary for every year’s service; so that 
if a man had served for six years he 
would get six months’ salary, according 
to the scale of pay for the time being. 
On the question of pension, he might 
make his remarks now. The pension 
which was laid down in the Sub-section 
(5) was the well-known pension of the 
Civil Service Act of 1859, which the 
Government proposed to adopt for the 
Constabulary officers, with all the re- 
servations and conditions which were 
always made when a new scale of pen- 
sion was adopted. They had, at the 
same time, not thought fit to adopt the 
regulations which were adopted in the 
case of the Forces Act, 1874, by which 
a certain number of the Forces were 
put in a very much too good a position. 

Mr. SEXTON said, his question was, 
whether the proposal to make an officer 
entitled to pension at the end of 10 years 
was new ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, it was new 
under this Bill. So far, the officers 
would be benefited; but no officer would 
retire between 10 and 15 years’ service, 
except he was actually broken down. 
Generally speaking, the new scale would 
not operate until an officer had served 
36 years, and then it would be slightly 
better. 

Mr. HEALY asked what the right 
hon. Gentleman meant by ‘respectable 
service?” The clause provided—. 

‘“*The gratuity referred to in Sub-section 1 
of the said section, may be granted to any 
county inspector or sub-inspector whose service 
has exceeded five years, and has been less than 
ten years ;”’ 
and then he understood the right hon. 
Gentleman to say this gratuity was to 
be given for what he called ‘ respec- 
table service.” Was respectable service 
to be measured by the number of people 
a constable had caused to be sent into 
gaol under the Coercion Act ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, by the word 
‘respectable,’ he meant what was 
meant in all Services under the Crown— 
namely that a man should have done 
that which was considered by the proper 
authorities to be his duty in the position 
he occupied. 

Mr. HEALY said, he took an interest 
in this matter, because he found that 
there was a Bill before the House deal- 
ing with another class of public ser- 
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vants. That Bill was introduced by the 
hon. Member for Leeds (Mr. H. Glad- 
stone), and it went upon entirely dif- 
ferent principles. He presumed that 
the public servants dealt with by the 
Bill of the hon. Member for Leeds 
were as much entitled, in their own 
sphere, to gratuities and pensions, as 
the rough-riders of the Irish Consta- 
bulary; and he wished to know on what 
principle these gratuities were to be 
given, and why it was that, in dealing 
with other Services, the Government did 
not make pension compulsory? Under 
this Bill, the men would have the option 
‘given to them of retiring either upon 
the old or the new scale. Under the 
Bill of the hon. Member for Leeds, re- 
tirement was to take place upon the old 
scale of payment. Why was it that 
these special privileges were only to be 
held out to the Royal Irish Consta- 
bulary ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, he spoke 
without book. He should say that 
. among the 80,000 persons who, in one 
capacity or another, were employed 
under the Admiralty, there was pro- 
bably not one who did not, in one way 
or other, enjoy the prospect of gratuity. 
As he had said before, in case of retire- 
ment, under this Bill, a man would get 
six months’ pay after having served six 
years ; and this was the actual gratuity 
allowed by the Civil Service Superan- 
nuation Act, which regulated the entire 
Civil Service of the country. With re- 
gard to pensions, when a new scale of 
pay was laid down, as in the present 
case, it had sometimes been the case, 
and certainly was in a very marked way 
in the Bill of 1874, with reference to 
the men retired before the year 1866, to 
allow them to keep the old reckoning of 
the pension, and the new scale of pay, 
and in that way to place them in an ex- 
traordinary position ; and that was the 
cause of a great deal of the discontent 
which existed in the Irish Constabulary, 
because they saw men who were treated 
in an exceptional way, and were treated 
as these officers would be if they were 
allowed to take this new scale of #%, 
or their old scale of pension with the 
new pay now being laid down. It was 
not proposed to treat them in that way. 
Under the Bill they were obliged to 
take the new scale of pension and the 
new scale of pay, which did not put 
them in a more advantageous position 
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than at present, or they were obliged to 
take the old scale of pension and the 
old scale of pay. It might be fairly 
said that the officers of the Consta- 
bulary did not gain anything percep- 
tibly by the pension provided by this 
Bill. He thought it would be found 
that a great many would prefer to retire 
on their old pensions. 

Mr. HEALY said, he was anxious to 
know why the Government should wish 
to place the Royal Irish Constabulary 
on a higher level as regarded pay and 
pensions than the other classes of the 
civil servants? Did ; the Government 
favour a particularclass of Her Majesty’s 
servants above others? If not, why did 
the Committee find this principle of 
gratuity introduced in this perfectly 
novel Bill brought in last week, whereas, 
in the Bill introduced at the commence- 
ment of the Session by the hon. Member 
for Leeds (Mr. H. Gladstone), dealing 
with another class of public servants, 
there was no mention of gratuities ? He 
objected to gratuities; but if the prin- 
ciple was to be adopted, it ought cer- 
tainly to be applied uniformly. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, the principle of 
gratuity was introduced in the Act of 
1866. It was continued in the Act of 
1874; and it had been in operation ever 
since, and was so at that moment. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. HEALY said, he found that it 
was proposed to include in the pension 
given to the Constabulary officers allow- 
ances for their servants. While he was 
quite willing to agree to the principle 
that what these gentlemen had received 
should include what might be fairly con- 
sidered house-rent, and so on, he thought 
allowances ought not to be made for 
servants. During their term of office, 
these officers had a horse, and they re- 
ceived an allowance for a groom; but, 
surely, when they left the Constabulary 
they should not receive an allowance for 
a servant they no longer required. It 
was said, with what truth he could not 
say, that Mr. Clifford Lloyd kept a man 
to roll his cigarettes. Surely, the Go- 
vernment did not wish to provide a pen- 
sion for this cigaretteer! Onevery ground 
an allowance for servants was too much 
to ask. He was ready to agree to the 
principlejthat “‘ house-rent and lodging ” 
should be included ; but he thought the 
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words ‘‘and servant” should certainly 
be omitted. He was very curious to know 
what defence could be made for the in- 
clusion of servants. He would propose 
to omit the words ‘‘ and servant.” 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
14, to leave out the words ‘‘and ser- 
vant.”’—( Mr. Healy.) 


Question proposed, ‘“‘ That the words 
‘and servant’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Mr. TREVELYAN said, that, in the 
Civil Service, where a man got his 
salary and absolutely nothing besides, 
his pension was calculated on salary 
alone. The general object of this Bill 
was to increase the pay of the Con- 
stabulary, and to regulate their pensions 
without seriously increasing them. To 
enable the officers of the future to have 
as good pensions as the officers of the 
present, it was necessary to regulate 
their pensions upon their pay and allow- 
ances, or their pay and a portion of their 
allowances. If so many quota parts of 
the pay and the whole of the allowances 
were granted, the pensions would have 
been larger than it was thought the 
country was bound to give. If pay 
alone had been taken into account, the 
pensions would have been decidedly 
smaller than they were at present, and, 
therefore, he presumed, smaller than 
the country should give. There was no 
intenvion to put the retired officer of 
Constabulary of the future in a worse 
position than the retired officer of the 
present time. He held that a very good 
scale of pension was found by taking 
the pay and certain allowances, those 
allowances being the fixed allowances 
for lodging, house, and servant. The 
allowances in the Bill were chosen for 
the purpose of making the pension of 
the officer of the future practically the 
same as the officer of the past. 

Mr. HEALY said, he would like to 
know how the pay of a servant was 
arrived at? Was it provided, under the 
Constabulary Rules and Regulations, 
that a Sub-Inspector and a County In- 
spector should have a servant? 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, every officer 
in the Constabulary had a servant, the 
allowance being £45. 

Mr. CALLAN asked whether, in ad- 
dition to the allowance of £45 a-year for 
a servant, there was not also given to a 
Sub-Inspector and County Inspector the 
service of a sub-constable ? 
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Mr. HEALY said, that after the ex- 
planation of the right hon. Gentleman, 
he would withdraw his Amendment ; 
but he would suggest, that as there were 
so many allowances—namely, one for 
servant, one for horses, one for forage, 
and so forth—it would be better to lamp 
them together, and give the officers their 
salaries as such. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he had asked his 
question in the interest of the Force 
itself. In addition to the servant, the 
officers took an orderly, who had to do 
the most servile work. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER asked, whether 
officers in the Royal Irish Constabulary 
had the same privilege as officers in the 
Army, of having a man from the ranks 
appropriated as their personal servant? 
If that were so, he objected to the system 
very much, because it was simply in- 
creasing the expenses of the country for 
the benefit of individuals. He was ap- 
palled at the charges now being put on 
the country for the extension and per- 
petuation of this military force in Ire- 
land, when it was patent to most people 
that a civil force was required in the 
place of it. He wished to know, whether, 
in addition to the amount allowed for 
servants, the officers of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary were allowed to appro- 
priate a constable for their own personal 
service ? 

Mr. CALLAN said, that the young 
men employed in the manner indicated 
by the hon. Member for Wolverhampton 
(Mr. H. H. Fowler) were, as a matter 
of fact, taken out of the Constabulary 
Force and made use of as stable-boys— 
they were not even allowed to wear the 
uniform more than once a-month. He 
knew that this was the cause of consider- 
able dissatisfaction amongst the men, 
who said they entered the Service to be 
policemen, and not servants and super- 
numeraries. In this way the ranks were 
deprived of the services of some of the 
best men. The County Inspectors and 
other officers, whenever they noticed a 
smart man in the Service, asked him to 
act as their orderly, saying, ‘‘ You won’t 
have the same chance of promotion, but 
you will have an easy life.” 

Tae CHAIRMAN reminded the hon. 
Member (Mr. Callan) that the question 
before the Committee was simply whe- 
ther the amount of allowance to officers 
for servants should form part of the 
pension. 
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Mr. LEWIS said, the Proviso at the 
end of this clause seemed to: be very 
doubtful in its meaning, and he took 
that opportunity of calling the attention 
of the right hon. Gentleman in charge of 
the Bill to the fact, in order that he 
might furnish the Committee with some 
explanation. The provision was to the 
effect that no County Inspector and no 
Sub-Inspector respectively appointed be- 
fore the passing of the Act, should be 
qualified to receive pensions of greater 
amount than either might be granted to 
them respectively under the scale pre- 
scribed by the Act, or than it would have 
been lawful to grant them if the Act 
had not been passed. He did not know 
whether the right hon. Gentleman was 
aware that the effect of this would be to 
take away entirely from a certain class 
of officers, who had been in the Service 
30 or 40 years, the benefit of an Act 
which was passed in order to give them 
full retiring pensions ? The first part of 
the clause limited the pensions to officers 
who had served 40 years to two-thirds of 
their annual salary. He believed the 
Proviso originally was intended to pro- 
vide that the officers should be entitled 
to the same pensions after the passing of 
this Act as they would in some cases 
have been entitled to before; but, as a 
matter of fact, there were two alterna- 
tives given in the Proviso as it was now 
worded, and an officer who came within 
either one of them was caught by it. 
The particular words of the Proviso 
which he had before him were— 

“Shall be qualified to receive pensions of 

greater amount than either may be granted to 
them respectively under the scale prescribed by 
this Act only,”’ &c. 
In his opinion, the effect of this would be 
to take away from the officers of the 
Royal Irish Constabulary the benefit of 
the Act to which he had referred. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, the officers 
of the Constabulary had the advantage 
under this Bill either of the scale of 
pensions under Sub-section (5) with the 
new salary, or they had the benefit of the 
clause with the old salary. But they 
were not to have the old scale of pen- 
sions with the new salary, which would 
give them considerably larger pensions 
than they would enjoy under either of 
the two systems which were open to 


em. 
Mr. LEWIS said, the point raised by 
the Proviso was a difficult one, and with 
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rogard to its effects, a considerable num- 
ber of competent persons were in favour 
of the view he had expressed. He was 
quite sure the right hon. Gentleman 
would not wish to make a mistake in 
this matter, and he could assure him 
that there were at least 100 officers of 
the Constabulary who, if the clause were 
passed in its present form, would be ex- 
cluded from the old pensions they were 
now entitledto. The right hon. Gentle- 
man, he was satisfied, desired only that 
the fullest justice should be done to the 
officers of the Force; and on that ground 
he appealed to him closely to study the 
effect of the Proviso before it was passed. 
It stated that the officers were not to 
receive anything greater than one of 
two amounts, and that wording, he sub- 
mitted, could only bear the interpreta- 
tion he had placed upon it. 

Mr. TREVELYAN pointed out that 
if the Act were not passed, the officers 
would get a pension of a certain amount. 
That they mightstill have. But if they 
chose to take advantage of the new scale, 
then they would get another pension ; 
but what they could not get was a pen- 
sion compounded of the new scale and 
the old pension. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman would answer his ques- 
tion with reference to the employment 
of constables as officers’ servants, and 
not shelter himself behind the plea of 
irrelevancy. If the question were not 
answered, then he should feel it his duty 
to raise the whole question at a future 
stage of the Bill. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, he believed 
it was a fact that officers of the Con- 
stabulary did have the service of order- 
lies, chosen from amongst the men. 

Mr. CALLAN pointed out that the 
clause contained the words “and ser- 
vant.’ The cost of a servant was al- 
lowed for in the salary. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, it had been 
ruled out of Order to discuss the ques- 
tion of officers’ servants on this clause. 
The question as to the propriety of 
the employment of the men as orderlies 
had nothing whatever to do with the 
clause. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Clause 4 (Retirement of officers). 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the Clause 
stand part of the Bill.” 
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Mr. CALLAN said, he had a con- omission of the paragraph contained 
siderable objection to urge to the pro- between lines 21 and 23 inclusive. 
visions contained in this clause, which; Tue CHAIRMAN said, the Amend- 
enacted that on the Ist day of October, | ment could not now be put. No Amend- 
1882, every Assistant Inspector General ment having been moved, he had put 
and County Inspector and Sub-Inspector the Question ‘‘That the Clause stand 
should cease to be a member of the Force | part of the Bill.’’ 
ifhehad onthatday attainedtheageafter-| Mr. TREVELYAN said, he would 
wards defined in the Bill as the specified | point out that the principle of retiring 
age for retirement, and should be quali- | officers at a certain age was established 
fied to receive the maximum pension of |in all the Services of the State, although 
the rank and class in which he was then | there might be some doubt existing as 
serving, notwithstanding that he might |to the age at which they ought to be 
not then have served the full number of | retired. The principle was acted upon 
years which qualified him to receive it. |in the Army and Navy, where the duties 
The next paragraph of the clause speci-| were analogous to those of the Con- 
fied the age of retirement as 65 years in | stabulary, which, he believed, it would 
the case of an Assistant Inspector General | not be denied were so far of a military 





and County Inspector, and 60 years in 
the case of aSub-Inspector. He thought 
there was no sufficient reason for com- 
pelling the officers of the Irish Con- 
stabulary to retire at the ages specified. 
He knew a number of officers who had | 
passed those ages, and who were per- 
fectly well able to serve the country for 
years to come. There had been oneof them 
in the Lobby that evening, as hale and 
active @ Man as many younger men in 
that House. Why should that officer 
be compulsorily retired at 60 years of 
age? Surely it would not be wise to 
part with the services which the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General for Ireland was able to render 
to the country, because he was verging 
upon the age of 60. There were many 
hon. and gallant Members of the House 
who, notwithstanding their years, pro- 
bably believed themselves still able to 
command the Channel Fleet or fight 
Arabi Bey. He did not see why they 
should retire men at 60, many of whom 
were in the prime of life. The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department was 
in the prime of life. Why should he be 
retired from the service of ;the country 
in a few years because he would then | 





nature that they required for their per- 
formance robust and energetic men, as 
well as men of intellectual and moral 
qualities. It was therefore deemed 
essential to have a clause in the Bill 
that fixed the age of retirement, which, 
in the case of an Assistant Inspector 
General or County Inspector, was 65 
years, and in the case of a Sub-Inspector 
60 years. But it did not follow that the 
services of these men would be lost to 
the country at the ages specified, as it 
sometimes happened that a man at 60 
or 65 years of age had still got some 
years of very good work in him; and 
the Government retained the liberty to 
keep anyone they chose out of the 
operation of the rule, and the conse- 
quence was that when it was found that 
men were fit for further employment,they 
were always continued in the Service. 
It was, however, necessary to have some 
rule with reference to the age at which 
persons in case of need could be retired. 

Mr. DALY said, the rule in question 
constituted a great hardship on many 
deserving men, notwithstanding the ex- 
planation of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland. He 
regarded it as shabby treatment on the 
part of the Government to compel the 





have attained the age of 60? If there | officers of the Royal Irish Constabulary 
was no reason for retiring the right hon. | to retire at the ages specified, when, as 
and learned Gentleman to whom he had | arule, they were not physically impaired 
alluded, there was no reason for retiring | cr disqualified for their work. 

the Sub-Inspectors of Constabulary at Mr. CALLAN said, he should vote 
an age when;they were still able usefully | against the clause unless there was some 
to serve the country. Again, there was | promise made or intimation given by the 
no reason why these men should be im- | right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
posed upon the country as pensioners |tary for Ireland that he would fix the 
in the prime of life, when they were | age for the retirement of Assistant In- 
still capable of performing their duties. | Spectors General and County Inspectors 
He begged, therefore, to move the | at 70 years, and that for the retirement 
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of Sub-Inspectors at 65 years. Taking| the power of appointing a new County 


up Dod’s Parliamentary Companion, he 
thought it would be a great hardship if 
the Members of that House were obliged 
to retire who had reached the age of 60. 
It would be undoubtedly a hardship if 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chairman 
of Committees were compelled to retire 
at his present age; and he was bound 
to say that at the age of 63 the right 
hon. Gentleman was just as active as 
any Sub-Inspector who would be re- 
quired to retire at 60 under this clause 
of the Bill. He contended that the 
retiring age of Sub-Inspectors should be 
fixed at 65, instead of 60 years; and he 
certainly felt inclined to divide against 
the clause if that limit were not adopted 
by Her Majesty’s Government. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Clause 5 (An additional county in- 
spector may be appointed). 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY said, he 
objected to the clause, which empowered 
the Lord Lieutenant to add one County 
Inspector to the number of County In- 
spectors appointed under the Acts in 
force at the time of the passing of this 
Act. The Bill professed to be for the 
purpose of regulating the pay of certain 
officers of the Royal Irish Constabulary 
Force, yet it went on to provide for the 
appointment, or to allow of the appoint- 
ment by the Lord Lieutenant, of new 
officers. There were already 35 County 
Inspectors, including the official Inspec- 
tor for the town of Belfast, and as there 
were only 32 counties in Ireland, the 
number of Inspectors was three in excess 
of the numberof counties. That was a 
sufficiently large number of Inspectors 
for all purposes, and he could not see 
that there was any necessity to make a 
single addition to it. Besides this, he 
was disinclined to allow the Viceroy to 
have any arbitrary power whatever. He 
admitted that, in the present instance, 
no great evil could come from it; even 
the most arbitrary Viceroy could not do 
much harm by adding one Sub-Inspector 
to the number already existing; but he 
saw no use in giving him this power, 
which appeared to him entirely inappro- 
priate to this scheme of legislation. He 
therefore moved that the clause be 
omitted. 


Amendment proposed, ‘‘To leave out 
Clause 5.”—( Mr. Justin M‘ Carthy.) 


Mr. TREVELYAN explained, that| 


the Lord Lieutenant would only exercise 
Lr, Cailan 





Inspector when it became necessary to 
fill up a vacancy which might be caused 
by the promotion of one of the County 
Inspectors to the position of Inspector 
at Dublin Castle. If that explanation 
satisfied the hon. Member for Longford, 
he (Mr. Trevelyan) trusted he would 
withdraw his opposition to the clause. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause agreed to. 


Clauses 6 and 7 agreed to. 


Mr. LEWIS, in rising to move the 
following Clause :— 


(Calculation of pensions of persons who retired 
before the passing of the Act of 1874.) 


‘“* All persons who, previous to the coming 
into operation of ‘The Constabulary (Ireland) 
Act, 1874,’ retired from service in the Royal 
Irish Constabulary are hereby declared to be 
entitled to have the superannuations or pensions 
granted to them respectively under the pro- 
visions of the Act passed in the Session of 
Parliament held in the tenth and eleventh 
years of Her present Majesty, entitled ‘An 
Act to regulate the superannuation allowances 
of the Constabulary Force in Ireland, and of 
the Dublin Metropolitan Police,’ calculated 
upon the scale or rate of pay of which they 
were respectively in receipt at the respective 
dates of their retirement,” 


said, it was rendered necessary in con- 
sequence. of the questions which had 
arisen as to the interpretation of the 
clause relating to pensions in the Act of 
1874, with regard to persons who joined 
the Force before 1866. This question 
of interpretation had been raised several 
times during the last Parliament, and 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer under the late Go- 
vernment (Sir Stafford Nerthcote) un- 
dertook, on one occasion, to take the 
opinion of the English Law Officers of 
the Crown upon the subject. The result 
of this reference, which was afterwards 
communicated to the House, was that 
the Law Officers of the Crown advised 
that the Government had power to 
award pensions on the scale provided by 
the Act of 1874, but that they were not 
legally bound to do so. A constable who 
retired before the passing of the Act of 
1874 was awarded a pension calculated 
on the salary payable between the years 
1847 and 1866, although he might have 
continued to serve until 1874; in other 
words, his pension was not calculated 
upon what he was receiving at the time 
of retirement, but upon what he had 
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received some years anteriorly, whereas 
a constable who retired after a certain 
day in 1874 received a pension of 
larger amount, although he had not 
served for so many years. Thus it 
sometimes happened that persons re- 
ceived pensions 100 per cent greater 
than those received by others of the 
same rank and longer service. Again, 
a constable who entered the Force after 
1866 had 24 per cent deducted from 
his pay, so that the men were worse off 
in two respects. He believed he had put 
the case of the men correctly before the 
Committee as it was affected by the Acts 
of Parliament to which he had referred, 
because he found that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for North Devon 
(Sir Stafford Northcote) had stated the 
matter in the same way in a letter which 
he sent to the hon. Member for Kildare 
(Mr. Meldon) ; and, therefore, he took 
the present opportunity for moving the se- 
cond reading of a newclause, which would 
rectify the inequalities now existing. 





Clause (Calculation of pensions of 
persons who retired before the passing 
of the Act of 1874), brought up, and 
read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be now read a second 
time.” —( Mr. Lewis.) 


Mr. TREVELYAN said, the Govern- 
ment were not in a position to admit the 
clause into the Bill. In the first place, 
it dealt with the position of the men of 
the Royal Irish Constabulary ; whereas 
the Bill was for the purpose of regu- 
lating the pay of the officers of that 
Force. That might not be a very great 
objection to hon. Members who took a 
strong interest in the Bill. But he said 
that if the Government had proposed to 
deal with the officers, as the hon. Mem- 
ber for Londonderry (Mr. Lewis) pro- 
posed to deal with the men, there would 
have been an outcry that would certainly 
have wrecked the Bill. He did not pro- 
pose to go into the question from a legal 
point of view—first, because he did not 
feel competent to do so; and next, be- 
cause the late Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had taken the opinion of the Law 
Officers upon the meaning of the Act of 
1874, that opinion being that it would 
have been legal for the Government to 
pay the sums in question had they been 
pleased to do so, but that the Act of 
1874 did not. render this obligatory. 
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Under those circumstances, he thought 
the Government were entitled to regard 
the question from an administrative point 
of view. Looking at it in this light, the 
question stood thus. The men appointed 
before 1847 received a very low scale of 
pay as compared with that which the 
men at present enjoyed; but* with this 
low scale of pay, they were entitled to 
pensions on a much higher scale—that 
was to say, after 20 years’ service they 
obtained a pension equal in amount to 
their pay. But in 1847, and afterwards 
in 1866, the scale of pay was very much 
raised ; and the question presented itself 
as to whether the men were entitled to 
receive, with a higher rate of pay, pen- 
sions upon the same principle as had 
been in operation when the salaries were 
so much lower. It was obvious that 
that would be a very great burden in- 
deed on the public; and such a change 
was not the intention of the Legislature 
at any time, because the 7th section of 
the Act of 1866 said that— 

‘‘ Whereas it is expedient that the present 

members of the Constabulary force should con- 
tinue to be entitled to receive retiring allow- 
ances calcylated on the rates of pay existing 
before the passing of this Act.’’ 
It was quite true that the persons who 
retired between 1866 and 1874 did enjoy 
exceptional advantages—advantages so 
exceptional that the contrast between 
those and the men who were now be- 
ginning to retire was a part, anda very 
serious part, of the cause of the feeling 
which now existed in the Force. But it 
was very hard on the Government, if a 
certain number of persons enjoying very 
special advantages made everyone who 
came after them discontented, and that 
hon. Gentlemen in this House should 
also urge the case of men who came be- 
fore the recently-appointed men and had 
retired long ago on pensions. The men 
referred to did not enter the Service 
under the condition of getting this pen- 
sion. They entered under conditions 
that they thought good enough at the 
time, and he did not think it would be 
to the public advantage to go back and 
grant to the men the new scale of pen- 
sion, adding to it all the arrears of 
pension that would accrue to them. 


Question put, and negatived. 
House resumed. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered 7o-morrow. 
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NAVY AND ARMY EXPENDITURE, 


Matvrer considered :n Committee. 


1. Resolved, Whereas it appears from the 
Navy Appropriation Account for the year ended 





Navy and Army 


1880-81.—COMMITTEE. 


(In the Committee. ) 


31st March 1881, as follows, viz. :— 


(a.) That the sums expended for certain 
Navy Services exceeded the Grants for 
those Services, and that the deficits 
on such Grants amounted together to 
£87,533 19s. 8d. as shown in column (a) 
of the Schedule hereto appended ; 

(b.) That the sums received in respect of 
Appropriations in Aid of the Grants for 
certain Services fell short of the sums 
estimated, and that such deficiencies 
amounted together to £14,891 13s. 1d. as 
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2. 
first two above-mentioned sums (a) and (b), 
amounting together to £102,426 12s. 
Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury have 
temporarily authorised the application of the 
third above-mentioned sum (c) of £17,603 7s.10d. 











Expenditure, 1880-81. 


) That the sums received in res of 
Appropriations in Aid of the Grant for 
Naval Stores exceeded the amounts esti. 
mated by the total sum of £17,603 7s. 10d, 
as shown in column (c) of the said ap- 
pended Schedule ; 

(d.) That surpluses arose on the Grants for 
certain Services, and that such surpluses 
amounted together to £274,288 9s. 7d. as 
shown in column (d) of the said appended 
Schedule. 

And whereas, in order to provide for the 
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(c.) 


9d. the 


of £84,822 4s. lld. out of the last above- 


mentioned sum (d). 
































shown in column (b) ofthe saidappended | 3. That the said application of such sums be 
Schedule ; sanctioned. 
SCHEDULE. 
Navy Services, 1880-81 D fisic i E os f (4) 
vy Services, -81, ¥ eficiencies XCeSS 0 , 
No. Vote. ae OD of Appropria- Appropria- — on 
ores. | tions in Aid. |tions in Aid. —_ 
eS 4: a a ae ae ae! £& 8. d. 
1 --|Wages, &c. to Seamen 
and Marines 819 4 2 66,9383 10 6 
2 ..|Victuals and Clothing 
for ditto .. oe 2,325 17 4 63,564 8 2 
3 ..|Admiralty Office ‘ a 5,078 16 10 
4 .-|Coast Guard Service and 
Naval Reserve 935 18 6 
5 .. (Scientific Branch 6,848 2 9 
6 .»|Dockyards and Naval 
Yards, &. .. 5,768 5 6 
7 ..|Victualling Yards, &e.. aE “a 2,107 14 4 
8 .-|Medical Establishments, 
&e. : ‘se oe sf 871 9 7 
9 ..|Marine Divisions ae ha sv 1,024 4 0 
Sec. 1 ..|Naval Stores . -|49,970 3 4 17,603 7 10 
10 < Sec. 2 ..|Machinery, Ships built 
by Contracts, &c. .. oe 78,917 4 11 
11 .-\New Works, Buildings, 
and Repairs 29,064 6 6 
12 ..|Medicines and Medical 
Stores ae eis 2,047 17 8 11,260 3 1 
13 . .|Martial Law, &c. 1,228 11 
14 . .|Miscellaneous Services. . os 7,682 10 7 
15 ..|Half Pay, &c. 2,658 10 8 
Sec. 1 ..|Military Pensions and 
1 3S Allowances. . 9,681 13 3 
Sec. 2 ..|Civil Pensions and Al- 
( lowances 6,156 14 4 
17 .. |Army Department — 
Conveyance of Troops} 7,095 7 9} 9,698 13 11 
Amounts written off as 
irrecoverable --| 4,974.13 7 
87,533 19 8'14,891 13 1117,603 7 10! 274,288 9 7 
vit ; ~ 84,822 4 11 





Total Surpluses on Votes.. 
Less amount applied to make good deficiencies 


Net surplus to be surrendered. . 


£102,425 12 9 





£102,425 12 9 








274,288 9 7 
84,822 4 11 
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£189,466 4 8 
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Sm HENRY HOLLAND said, that 
he was glad to be able to congratulate 
his hon. Friend the Financial Secretary 
to the Treasury (Mr. Courtney) upon the 
great improvement, both in form and 
substance, of these Resolutions, an im- 
provement which could not but be very 
satisfactory to all who had to consider 
these matters. The Committee could 
now see at a glance the several amounts 
of deficits on Votes; of Deficiences of 
Appropriations in Aid; of Excesses of 
Appropriations in Aid; of the Surpluses 
on Votes; and also the amount applied 
from the Excesses and Surpluses to make 
good the Deficiences. Not only was 
the form improved, but the improve- 
ment in substance was really very 
material. Up to that time, no Resolu- 
tion had been taken to sanction expen- 
diture for certain Navy services un- 
provided for, and temporarily defrayed 
out of the sum realized in excess of the 
estimated Appropriations in Aid. Such 
a Resolution had been regularly passed 
for some years with respect to the Army ; 
but for some reason, which was not ex- 
plained to the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee, a like course had not been pur- 
sued with respect to the Navy. That 
irregularity was now put an end to, and 
the practice was made uniform for both 
these large spending Departments. 
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4. Resolved, Whereas it appears from the 
Army Appropriation Account for the year 
ended 31st March 1881, as follows, viz. :— 


(a.) That the sums expended for certain — 
Army Services exceeded the Grants for 
those Services, and that the deficits on 
such Grants amounted together to 
£207,944 14s. 1d. as shown in column (a) 
of the Schedule hereto appended ; 


(b.) That the sums received in respect of 
Appropriations in Aid of the Grants for 
certain Services fell short of the sums 
estimated, and that such deficiencies 
amounted together to £24,533 5s. 2d. as 
shown in column (b) of the said appended 
Schedule ; 


(c.) That the sums received in respect of 
Appropriations in Aid of the Grants for 
certain other Services exceeded the 
amounts estimated by the total sum of 
£137,571 18s. 6d. as shown in column (c) 
of the said appended Schedule ; 


(d.) That surpluses arose on the Grants for 
certain Services, and that such surpluses 
eens a disallowance of £61) 
amounted together to £374,767 17s. 7d. 
as shown in column (d) of the said 
appended Schedule. 





5. Resolved, And whereas in order to provide 
| for the first two above-mentioned sums (a) and 
| (b), amounting together to £232,477 19s. 3d. 
| the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury 
| have temporarily authorised the application 
of the third above-mentioned sum (c) of 
£137,571 18s. 6d. and of £94,906 0s. 9d. out of 
the last above-mentioned sum (d). 


6. Resolved, That the said application of such 
sums be sanctioned. 

















SCHEDULE. 
(b) (c) d 
>. |Army Services, 1880 - 81, (a) Deficiencies | Excesses of . (d) 
No. F Vote. es os ©” lof Appropria-| Appropriations ~— -_ 
ores. tions in Aid| — in Aid. — 
£ aa oe ye £ 8. a ae 
1 |General Staff and Regi- 
mental Pay .. oe 22,561 13 9] 204,925 2 8 
(£61 disallowed) 
2 |Divine Service .. ond 173 15 8 
3 |Administration of Military 
Law.. es me ee ee 1,548 18 10 
4 |Medical Establishment, &c. ee oe 24,224 12 2 
5 |Militia Pay and Allow- 
ances ee oa ve 24,521 1 8 46,192 17 3 
6 |Yeomanry Cavalry ee ve oe 7,369 14 0 
7 |Volunteer Corps a 245 10 1 
8 |Army Reserve Corps... ee 12,026 6 5 
9 |Commissariat, &c. Estab- 
lishments ; y 1,879 18 10 12 3 6 
10 |Provisions, Forage, Fuel, 
OQ. se ie ..| 94,870 2 2 es 20,905 18 3 
11 |Clothing Establishments, 
&. .. An --| 29,727 6 11 ee 49,343 11 5 
12 |Supply of Warlike, &c. 
Stores ay --| 68,000 2 9 a's 44,760 15 1 
13 |Works, Building, and Re- 
pairs aia ay 30,396 6 7 
Carried forward 184,896 16 6|24,533 § 2! 137,571 18 6) 326,744 17 11 
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Resolutions to be reported 7o-morrow. 


PRISON CHARITIES BILL.—[Bitt 270.] 
(Seeretary Sir William Harcourt, Mr. Hibbert.) 
COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” —( Secretary Sir William Har- 
court.) 


Mr. J. G. TALBOT said, he should 
like to ask the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department if he could give the 
.House some information about the na- 
ture of the Bill, and the necessity for it. 
He (Mr. Talbot) understood that the 
measure had not been explained to the 
House ; and when he looked at the back 
of it, he saw that it was only ordered to 
be printed on the 5th August — that 
was to say, on Saturday last—and only 








©) ©) a 
Army Services, 1880 - 81, (a Deficiencies | Excesses of (4) 
as. ’ Vote. De oo On lof Appropria-| Appropriations oe ™ 
oves. tions in Aid.) in Aid. x 
£ s. @.| & «8 @. £ a. id Bt & 
Brought forward ..| 184,896 16 5 24,633 5 2) 137,571 18 6 326,744 17 11 
14 |Establishments for Mili- 
tary Education om + 1,776 16 10 
15 |Miscellaneous Effective 
Services 7,141 12 11 
16 |War Office 4,470 13 7 
17 |Rewards for Distinguished 
Services pe oe ° 489 5 2 
18 |Pay of General Officers ;. 2,907 1 1 
19 |Retired Full Pay, Half 
Pay, &c. os a ° 31,723 2 0 
20 |Widows’ Pensions aN ; 1,418 0 7 
21 {Pensions for Wounds 2,782 14 7 
22 |Chelsea and Kilmainham 
Hospitals .. " é 1,311 6 1 
23 |Out-Pensions ‘ ‘ 8,082 0 6 
24 |Superannuation Allow- 
ances oe oe 402 0 6 
25 |Militia, Yeomanry, and 
Volunteer Forces—Non- 
Effective Charges oe 3,222 8 6 
Amounts written off as 
irrecoverable .. 5,343 15 0 
207,944 14 1/24,683 65 2) 187,571 18 6: 374,767 17 7 
X “y — 94,906 0 9 
£232,477 19 3 £232,477 19 3 
Total Surpluses on Votes : 374,767 17 7 
Less amount applied to make good deficiencies 94,906 0 9 
Surplus to be surrendered £279,861 16 10 
House resumed. read a second time last night. He did 


not know what charities it proposed to 
deal with ; but it seemed to him to be 
a Bill for transferring certain charities 
from the present trustees to the Secre- 
tary of State, and allowing the Charity 
Commissioners to make schemes for these 
charities on the application of the Secre- 
tary of State instead of the trustees. 
That might, or might not, be right; but 
it certainly did seem to him a matter 
which should be explained to the House. 
It seemed to be a measure of centraliza- 
tion, such as the House should not be 
called on to agree to at such aperiod of the 
Session as that, when there was not time 
to see whether the scope of the Bill was as 
large as would seem to be implied. If the 
Committee would leok at the 2nd clause, 
they would find that the expression 
‘‘ Prison Charity” was remarkably wide. 
He did not, as he had said, know what 
the number of the charities was, nor did 
he know for what reason the Bill was in- 
troduced ; but, in order to give the House 
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an opportunity of expressing an opinion 
on it, he would move the adjournment 
of the debate. He did not move it in a 
hostile spirit, as he trusted the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman would be able to 
show him that there was nothing sinister 
in the Bill; but he took that course as a 

rotest against the measure having been 
engi forward at that late period of 
the Session. They ought to be told why 
it had not been dealt with at an ear- 
lier period of the Session, and why it 
was now being carried hurriedly through 
another stage without description or ex- 
planation. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. J. G. Talbot.) 


Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he could assure the hon. Member oppo- 
site (Mr. Talbot) that the Government 
had no sinister motive in bringing for- 
ward that Bill. The Bill was one which 
had been long desired. It had been 
recommended by the Public Accounts 
Committee for several years, and it 
would supply a necessity which had 
long been felt. The truth was, that the 
Prison Commissioners came in as suc- 
cessors to trustees of prison charities, 
which properly belonged to the local 
authorities. There had been no regular 
or recognized way of dealing with a 
number of, generally speaking, very 
small bequests left in connection with 
the prisons, and considerable difficulty 
in dealing with the accounts had been 
experienced through the charities not 
having been brought under a regular 
form of administration. This had been a 
real difficulty, and it had been pointed 
out over and over again by the Commis- 
sioners themselves. The matter was not 
on a satisfactory footing, and it was 
deemed desirable that a scheme should 
be prepared for dealing with these be- 
quests. He hoped the hon. Member 
would consider this a satisfactory expla- 
nation of the objects with which the 
Bill had been prepared. No doubt, it 
was inconvenient for the Bill to be 
brought in at that period of the Session ; 
but it must be borne in mind that the 
measure was not of a controversial cha- 
racter, nor of any great magnitude. It 
was only a simple piece of legislative 
reform. 

Sir HENRY HOLLAND said, that 
he wished, as a Member of the Public 
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Accounts Committee, to support what 
had fallen from the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department. He 
(Sir Henry Holland) himself must plead 
guilty to having urged very strongly 
upon the Government the desirability 
of bringing in the Bill this Session. 
The question had been for years before 
them, and it was really very important, 
— the sums dealt with were very 
small. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill considered in Committee, and re- 
ported, without Amendment. 


Str WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he hoped that, under the circumstances, 
seeing that the House was satisfied, and 
had passed the Bill through Committee 
without Amendment, that hon. Members 
would now allow it to be read a third 
time. 

Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That 
the Bill be now read the third time,”— 
(Secretary Sir William Harcourt,)—put, 
and agreed to. 


Bill read the third time, and passed. 


EXPIRING LAWS CONTINUANCE BILL. 
(Mr. Herbert Gladstone, Mr. Courtney.) 


[BILL 266.] COMMITTEE. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Mr. CALLAN said, that in the 
Schedule he saw the Sale of Liquors on 
Sunday (Ireland) Bill continued. There 
was an Order relating to this subject 
on the Paper; but he (Mr. Callan) sup- 

osed that to-morrow that Order would 
~ read and discharged, so that those 
interested in the subject would not be 
kept waiting in the House. 

Mr. STUART WORTLEY said, that 
there was a Bill in the Schedule which 
referred to Locomotives on Roads, and 
he wished to know whether it was the 
intention of the Government to go on 
with it this Session? The Bill would 
have the effect of removing restrictions 
from locomotives on roads. Locomotives 
had become dangerous in many parts of 
the country, and the public would be 
glad to hear that the subject was not 
lost sight of by the Government. 
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Mr. HIBBERT said, it was not in- 
tended to deal with the question during 
the present Session, though it was 
deemed desirable to do so on some 
future occasion. The Government would 
attempt to deal with it next year. 


House resumed. 
Bill reported, without Amendment. 


Mr. HIBBERT said, that perhaps 
the House would be inclined to read the 
Bill a third time. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he objected, as 
on the third reading many questions 
might arise which it would be desirable 
to discuss. 


Bill to be read the third time 7o- 
morrow. 


LUNACY REGULATION AMENDMENT 
‘BILL [Lords.]—[Brux 230.) 
(Mr. Hibbert.) 
CONSIDERATION. 
Bill, as amended, considered. 


Mr. HIBBERT said, the purpose of 
the Bill was to provide that lunatics 
should be visited at least twice in every 
year, and that every lunatic resident in 
a private asylum should be visited four 
times each year in the next two years. 
The effect of that regulation would be 
that, for the first two years, each lunatic 
would be visited four times in each year, 
and in subsequent years twice. 

Mr. WARTON said, he was not satis- 
fied with the present position of the 
matter. The Bill was brought forward 
with the understanding that, if the num- 
ber of visits was reduced from four, 
those lunatics who now received one 
visit, should receive two. He wished to 
make it certain that there should be two 
visits ; and, for that purpose, he should 
move, at the end of Clause 4, to add— 

“ And the said section shall be construed as 
if the word ‘twice’ had been inserted therein 
instead of the word ‘once.’ ”’ 

Amendment proposed, 


In page 2, line 6, to add at the end the words 
‘‘and the said section shall be construed as if 
the word ‘twice’ had been inserted therein 
instead of the word ‘ once.’ ”’—( Mr. Warton.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.’’ 


Mr. J. G. TALBOT hoped the hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Hibbert) had 
no objection to this Amendment. 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. HIBBERT said, he thought the 
Amendment was unnecessary. 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT said, he could not 
understand the hon. Gentleman’s objec- 
tion, if he agreed to the object being 
carried out ; especially as every Statute 
must be interpreted by its words, and 
not by the meaning which its promoters 
conceived it to have. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, that this was a 
matter entirely for the Lord Chancellor, 
upon whom the Statute would be bind- 
ing by regulations to be signed here- 
after. 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT thought it would 
be better to put these words in the Bill, 
so that all the world might know what 
was intended. 


Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 9; Noes 
53: Majority 42.—(Div. List, No. 325.) 

Bill read the third time, and passed. 


COUNTY COURTS (ADVOCATES’ COSTS) 
BILL.—[Bi1z 188.] 
(Mr. Hastings, Sir Eardley Wilmot, Mr. Staveley 
Hill, Mr. Rowley Hill.) 
CONSIDERATION, 


Bill, as amended, considered. 

Mr. WARTON said, when the Bill 
was before the House on a previous 
occasion, he objected to the title as ob- 
jectionable, because it implied that the 
solicitors employed were advocates. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Ifthe House thinks 
fit to alter the title, it can do so at the 
last stage. 

Mr. WARTON wished to move that 
the title be altered from County Courts 
Costs to Salaries Bill. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That 
the Bill be now read the third time,” 
—(Mr.H. G. Allen,)—put. and agreed 
to. 


Bill read the third time, and passed. 


BILLS OF SALE ACT (1878) AMENDMENT 
BILL. 


CONSIDERATION OF LORDS AMENDMENTS. 


Mr. STUART -WORTLEY asked, 
whether the hon. and learned Gentle- 
men the Attorney General and the Soli- 
citor General approved of the Lords 
first Amendment ? 

Mr. MONK, in reply, said, he re- 
gretted that the House of Lords had 
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made the Amendment; but it was ac- 
cepted by the Lord Chancellor, Lord 
Bramwell, and Lord Cairns. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Consequential Amendment, in page 2, 
line 16, leave out ‘‘ enumerated,” and 
insert ‘‘ specifically described,” agreed to. 


Lords Amendment, in line 29, after 
‘‘ taxes,” insert— 
“*(5.) If execution shall have been levied 


against the goods of the grantor under any 
judgment at law.” 


Mr. MONK, in moving a Consequen- 
tial Amendment to the foregoing Amend- 
ment of the Lords, said, its object was 
that, in case an execution had been put 
in on goods of the grantor, in conse- 
quence of non-payment of an instalment, 
that should not be done a few hours after 
the money had become due; but that 
the grantor should be empowered, with- 
in five days, to apply to the High Court, 
or to a Judge, to stop execution, on 
being satisfied that the debt had been 
paid. 

Consequential Amendment proposed, 
to add— 

“Provided that the grantor may within five 
days from the seizure or taking possession of 
any chattels on account of any of the above- 
mentioned causes, apply to the High Court, or 
to a judge thereof in chambers, and such court 
or judge, if satisfied that by payment of money 
or otherwise the said cause of seizure no longer 
exists, may restrain the grantee from removing 
or selling the said chattels, or may make such 
other order as may seem just.’’—(Mr. Monk.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. WARTON said, that was about 
the coolest Consequential Amendment 
he had ever heard of. It appeared that 
they had to pass the Bill exactly as the 
hon. Member for Gloucester (Mr. Monk) 
desired it—in a most hurried way—a 
Biil which was most wretchedly drawn. 
It seemed as though the hon. Member 
wanted to pass something this Session ; 
he did not care what. The measure had 
been absolutely emasculated—the object 
for which it had been introduced had 
been lost, and he could not look upon 
the Amendment as at all consequential. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he would 
venture to point out to the hon. and 
learned Member for Bridport (Mr. 
Warton), that not only was the Amend- 
ment absolutely necessary in the in- 
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terests of justice, but that it had received 
the careful attention of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney General 
(Sir Henry James), at whose request it 
had been brought forward. 

Mr. WARTON: Oh; that is a dif- 
ferent matter. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Amendment, as amended, agreed to. 


Amendment, in page 2, line 38, leave 
out from ‘‘sale” to the end of the 
Clause, and insert— 

“Made or given by way of security for the 
payment of money by the grantee thereof shall 
be void unless made in accordance with the 
form in the schedule to this Act annexed.” 


Mr. WHITLEY said, that was a very 
serious alteration indeed, and it ap- 
peared to him to require some consi- 
deration. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Attorney General (Sir Henry 
James), he knew, attached great im- 
portance to the part struck out when 
the Bill was before the Commons, and 
he (Mr. Whitley) personally also at- 
tached great importance to it. They 
had taken great pains to guard against 
bills of sale being executed, except with 
the fullest knowledge that could be 
brought to bear upon the matter by the 
person giving the bill of sale. In order 
to do that, they said that the solicitor of 
the person borrowing should be present 
at the time of the transaction; but the 
Lords had struck out the provision, and 
the person who gave the bill of sale was 
consequently in the hands of the money- 
lender altogether. If the Bill passed as 
amended by the Lords, it would be com- 
petent for the man borrowing money to 
go to the money-lender’s office, where 
the money-lender’s clerk might attest 
the document, the man who was princi- 
pally interested being possibly an illi- 
terate person, knowing nothing at all 
as to the nature of that which he had 
signed. He (Mr. Whitley) felt so per- 
suaded of the importance of this Amend- 
ment that he should move its rejection. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That this House doth disagree with the 
Lords in the said Amendment.”—( Hr. 
Whitley.) 

Mr. WARTON said, this was a most 
important matter, as the effect of the 
Lords Amendment would be to destroy 
one of the most important provisions in 
the Act of 1878, which required that a 
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person about to borrow money, and 
giving a bill of sale, should do it in the 
presence of a properly certificated soli- 
citor. If the Amendment were agreed 
to, and Clause 94, proposed by their 
Lordships, was put in, to allow a bill of 
sale to be given by anybody, it might 
be that a poor wretch, for the sake of a 
shilling, would be very glad to witness 
it—in fact, to witness anything. He 
(Mr. Warton) never in his life knew 
such a backward step as that to be 
taken. He was in favour of reasonable 
reforms, but not to such an alteration 
as this. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Question put, and negatived. 


Amendment proposed to the said 
Amendment, to leave out ‘‘ grantee’ and 
insert ‘‘ grantor.” 


Amendment agreed to. 
Amendment, as amended, agreed to. 


Amendment, in page 3, after Clause 9, 
insert the following Clause :— 

**(9a.) The execution of every bill of sale by 
the grantor shall be attested by one or more 
credible witness or witnesses, not being a party 
or parties thereto. So much of Section 10 of 
the principal Act as requires that the execution 
of every bill of sale shall be attested by a 
solicitor of the Supreme Court, and that the 
attestation shall state that before the execution 
of the bill of sale the effect thereof has been 
explained to the grantor by the attesting wit- 
ness, is hereby repealed.”’ 


Mr. WARTON said, he would pro- 
ose to amend the Amendment of their 
Lordships by leaving out, in line 2, the 
words ‘‘ one or more credible witness or 
witnesses,’’ in order to insert the words 
‘« a certificated solicitor.” 


Amendment proposed to the Lords 
said Amendment, 

In line 2, after the word “by,” leave out 
“one or more credible witness or witnesses,”’ 
and insert “a certificated solicitor.” — (Mr. 
Warton.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
said proposed Amendment.” 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he hoped 
the House would agree to the proposed 
Amendment of the House of Lords. 
The Committee who sat to consider this 
question found it a perfect farce to in- 
sist upon the attestation of a certificated 


Mr, Warton 
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solicitor. Money-lenders, it was found, 
could keep a certificated solicitor at a 
salary to attest bills of sale. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Amendment agreed to. 


Amendment, in page 4, line 19, leave 
out “eighth and twentieth sections,” 
and insert ‘‘ twentieth section.”’ 


Mr. WHITLEY said, he did not think 
the House considered the changes that 
had been made in the Bill. The clause, 
which it was proposed to strike out, was 
very carefully considered by the Select 
Committee, which sat for weeks, and 
ultimately it was agreed that a bill of 
sale made within 12 months was good. 
By striking out this clause all bills of 
sale would be absolutely void in bank- 
ruptey. The consequences would be very 
serious indeed, and he had no hesitation 
in. saying that in Lancashire, where 
hundreds of thousands of pounds were 
lent on machinery, if this Amendment— 
brought before them at 3 o’clock in the 
morning—were agreed to, the effect of it 
would be to ruin a great many people. 
Those who were the guardians of the 
commercial interests of the country 
ought to pause before they passed a 
thing of this nature. At present thou- 
sands of pounds were lent in this way, 
and no man would be safe if the 
Amendment were accepted. He would 
move that the Amendment be rejected. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House doth disagree with 
the Lords in the said Amendment.”— 
(Mr. Whitley.) 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he wished 
to say a word on this matter. [ Cries 
of ‘‘ Agreed!” ] No; the question was 
not one to be decided in an off-hand 
manner. This was said to be a matter 
of great importance to commercial men. 
Up to 1878, property in the order 
and disposition of a bankrupt was not 
affected; but in that year the Legisla- 
ture thought fit to repeal the then exist- 
ing law, and the evidence given before 
the Committee was to the effect that that 
repeal had given an enormous impetus 
to granting fraudulent bills of sale. 
The Order and Disposition Clause, being 
repealed, had increased fraudulent bills 
of sale. The House of Lords, it seemed, 
had gone back to what was the law up 
to 1878; and he (Mr. H. H. Fowler) 
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aie £7 that was a great improvement. 
Speaking on behalf of the Chamber of 
Commerce of Wolverhampton, he could 
say there was no change commercial 
men were so anxious to see carried out 
as this. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Amendment disagreed to. 
Consequential Amendments made. 


Schedule amended, and agreed to. 


Committee appointed, “to draw up Reasons 
to be assigned to The Lords for disagreeing to 
an Amendment made by The Lords to “The 
Bills of Sale Act (1878) Amendment Bill: ”’— 
Mr. Monx, Mr. Arrorney GENERAL, Mr. 
Sonicrron GengeraL, Mr. Henry H. Fow ter, 
and Mr. Barran :—Three to be the quorum :— 
To withdraw immediately. 


Reason for disagreeing to The Lords 
Amendment reported, and agreed to:— 
To be communicated to the Lords. 


House adjourned at half 
after Three o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Wednesday, 9th August, 1882. 





MINUTES. ]—Surriy—considered in Committee 
—Resolutions [August 8] reported. 

Resolutions [August 8] reported — Navy axp 
Army Expenpiturg, 1880-81. 

Punic Bitts—Resolution in Committee —Ancient 
Monuments [Purchase, &c.] *. 

Ordered — First Reading — Fisheries (Ireland) 
(No. 2) * [271]. 

Considered as amended—Third Reading—Entail 
(Scotland) [248], and passed. 

Withdrawn—Surrey (Trial of Causes) * [204]; 
Sale of Liquors on Sunday (Ireland) * [148]. 


QUESTIONS. 


— rn Qo 
EGYPT (MILITARY EXPEDITION) — 

PROMOTION OF OFFICERS OF THE 

MARINES. 

Sir JOHN HAY desired to ask the 
Secretary to the Admiralty a Question 
of which he had given him private 
Notice. ‘The House had observed with 
satisfaction the list of Naval officers pro- 
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Suez Canal. 


moted; but no officer of Marinéé/was - 
mentioned in Zhe Gazette. He truste 
that the Marine officers who had in- 
guished themselves would receive sOme _,. 
mark of Her Majesty’s approbation. ~~ 
Mr. CAMPBELL- BANNERMAN : 
Yes, Sir; the Board of Admiralty have 
made certain promotions in the Royal 
Marines, in ahead recognition of 
their gallant services in the action of the 
llth of July. The right hon. and gal- 
lant Admiral is aware that such pro- 
motions are sent to The London Gazette 
by the War Office, and the necessity of 
thus communicating through another 
Department has caused a slight delay, 
and consequently they have not been 
published at the same time as the other 
promotions. I am obliged to my right 
hon. and gallant Friend for enabling 
me to state this circumstance, as there 
might otherwise have been some tem- 
porary feeling of disappointment. 


EGYPT—THE SUEZ CANAL — PASSAGE 
OF ENGLISH SHIPS. 

Coronet BARNE asked the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, Whether it was true, 
as stated in Zhe Standard, that captains 
of British Men of War had orders from 
the Admiralty not to escort ships through 
the Suez Canal, whereas German men 
of war escorted ships of their own na- 
tionality through the Canal ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: 
I have not had time to see The Standard 
of this morning; perhaps the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman will give Notice of 
that Question. 


ANCIENT MONUMENTS BILL. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK 
asked the First Commissioner of Works, 
Whether he intended to proceed with 
the Ancient Monuments Bill, which was 
the First Order of the Day? He also 
asked, whether the hon. Gentleman 
would state, on the second reading, the 
grounds which had induced the Govern- 
ment to bring in such a measure ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE, in reply, 
said, it was not intended to proceed with 
the Bill that day ; but it would certainly 
be proceeded with on Thursday or Fri- 
day. He would then make a statement 
on the subject; but he believed the 
hon. Gentleman himself was the only 
Member of the House who opposed the 
Bill. 

Mr. WARTON: No, no, 
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CONTAGIOUS DISEASES ACTS — RE- 
PORT OF THE METROPOLITAN PO- 
LICE FOR 1881—WITHDRAWAL OF 
LICENCES FROM PUBLIC -HOUSES 
AND BEERHOUSES. 


Mr. DICK-PEDDIE (for Mr. 
M‘Laren) asked the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, with refer- 
ence to the Report for 1881 of the 
Metropolitan Police on the Contagious 
Diseases Acts, Whether he can inform 
the House how many of the 140 public 
houses and 260 beer houses in the dis- 
tricts subjected to the Acts returned as 
having been used as brothels between 
the years 1865 and 1881 have been de- 
prived of their licences at the instance of 
the local or of the Metropolitan Police en- 
gaged in the administration of the Acts ; 
and, if not, whether he has any objection 
to granting a Supplementary Return con- 
taining the information; and, whether 
the Metropolitan or the local Police in- 
tend to take steps to procure the with- 
drawal of the licences of the five public 
houses and three beer houses at Chat- 
ham, the two public houses and one 
beer house at Shorncliffe, and the beer 
house at Maidstone, which appear by 
Return, No. 8, to be still used for im- 
moral purposes ? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
that there was no reason for refusing 
the Supplementary Return asked for ; 
but the question of the withdrawal of 
the licences of the public-houses and 
beerhouses mentioned by the hon. 
Member was one for the consideration 
of the local authorities. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
peiininen 
SUPPLY.—COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair. 

PARLIAMENT — PRIVILEGE — SUSPEN- 

SION OF IRISH MEMBERS (JULY 1). 

RESOLUTION. 


Mr. JOSEPH COWEN, in rising to 
call the attention of the House to the 
suspension of four honourable Members 
reported on Saturday July Ist by the 
Chairman of Committees as being guilty 
of wilful obstruction of the business of 
the Committee, and to move— 
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‘That the record of the suspension of John 
Dillon, Member for Tipperary, Dr. mins, 
Member for Roscommon, Joseph G. Biggar, 
Member for Cavan, and Frank H. O’Donnell, 
Member for Dungarvan, be erased from the 
Minutes of Proceedings, on the ground that the 
suspended Members were not in the House dur. 
ing the proceedings for the obstruction of which 
they were so reported,” 


said, he had intended to call attention 
to the expulsion of 16 Irish Members at 
the first Sitting of the House after they 
were expelled; but the Speaker ruled 
that he could not do so as a matter of 
Privilege. He had not since had an 
opportunity of submitting his Motion 
until to-day. The subject might have 
lost some of its interest by delay, but it 
had lost none of its importance. Ina 
sense, the postponement might have 
been advantageous. It had permitted 
the acerbity and irritation that would 
necessarily have attended a discussion im- 
mediately succeeding the arbitrary exer- 
cise of power to clear off. He trusted 
that they would now be able to debate 
the subject free from bitterness and per- 
sonality. He recognized the ability, the 
patience, the courtesy, and the fairness 
of the Chairman of Committees. The 
office he held was one of great responsi- 
bility. At any time its duties were both 
difficult and delicate ; but they had been 
exceptionally so this Parliament. The 
Sittings of the House had been so pro- 
longed, and the discussions so exciting, 
that their direction would have taxed 
the temper of the most equitable and 
the strength of the strongest. Allow- 
ance should be made for these considera- 
tions. The Chairman was no more in- 
fallible than any other man. He might 
make mistakes of judgment, and he 
might fall into faults of temper. Under 
ordinary circumstances, no one would 
have referred to such errors {or such 
lapses. Any Member or number of 
Members who suffered from them might 
have grumbled; but with a protest they 
would have allowed the matter to pass. 
But the course that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman took on the 1st of July involved 
other than mere personal considerations 
—it involved questions of Constitutional 
and Parliamentary principle. He had 
created a new offence—cumulative Ob- 
struction. If the ruling that he had then 
given was allowed to stand, it would be 
erected into a precedent, and perma- 
nently impair the right of free speech. 
It would render impossible the existence 
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of any group of independent politicians 
in that House, or, what was tantamount 
to that, it would only allow them to con- 
duct their advocacy on sufferance. They 
might at any time be subjected to ex- 
pulsion by an arbitrary Speaker or a 
partizan Chairman. For these reasons, 
therefore—first, because of its novelty ; 
and, second, because of its importance— 
the action of the Chairman was worthy 
of their careful and deliberate considera- 
tion. Let them recall all the proceed- 
ings that led up to the Sitting on the Ist 


of last month. On Thursday, the 29th | 


of June, the Prime Minister said— 


‘‘Her Majesty’s Government have become 
sensible of the great difficulties in which the 
House was placed in respect of its time, and the 
remaining time of the Session. We shall en- 
deavour to get on as far as possible with the 
clauses of the Prevention of Crime (Ireland) 
Bill in Committee during the present week, even 
if it entails the necessity of asking the House 
to-morrow to prolong its Sitting further than 
usual.” —[3 Hansard, cclxxi. 780.] 

This was an intimation that the Govern- 
ment intended to have an all-night Sit- 
ting, and to continue it over Saturday, if 
necessary. With a view to that event, 
the Coercionists were divided into relays. 
One of them had to keep- watch until 
midnight, another until morning, and 
another through the course of Saturday. 
The mot dordre was that the Minis- 
terialists were not to speak and not to 
submit Amendments. ‘The Government 
would do all in the talking way that 
was requisite in support of the Bill, and 
that would throw upon its opponents a 
greater strain in keeping the discussion 
going. This was not a very creditable 
mode of conducting the debate. It was 
more an appeal to brute force than to 
reason. Still, it was the determination 
of the Government. The anti-Coer- 
cionists followed the example of the 
Ministerialists, and divided themselves 
into two sections, one being charged to 
continue the discussion until Saturday 
morning, and the other to keep it going 
during Saturday. The four Members 
named in his Resolution were amongst 
those who were required to be present 
during Saturday, and they were relieved 
from attendance on Friday night. The 
hon. Member for Roscommon (Dr. Com- 
mins) took very little part in the dis- 
cussion on Friday. He only spoke two 
or three times, and never longer than 
four or five minutes. The hon. Member 


for Tipperary (Mr. Dillon) was absent 
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the greater portion of the Afternoon 
Sitting, and joined quite as little in the 
debate. The hon. Member for Dungar- 
van (Mr. O’Donnell) was not two hours 
in the House after 9 o’clock. It was 
not easy to get an exact record of the 
time they spoke from the London news- 
papers, as the reports were so incom- 
plete; but from the information he had 
been able to obtain from Irish papers, 
and from the hon. Members themselves, 
the four hon. Gentlemen did not—from 
2 on Friday until half-past 9 on Satur- 
day—occupy more than about an hour. 
He thought that no one would contend 
that for four Irish Representatives to 
speak collectively only one hour during 
such a length of time upon an Irish 
Bill of exceptional importance was 
excessive. All the Members left before 
midnight—some of them two or three 
hours earlier. Three of them returned 
shortly after 9 o’clock next morning, 
and the first thing they heard was their 
names being read out by the Chairman 
as having been guilty of wilful and 
persistent Obstruction during a period 
they had been at home and in bed. The 
hon. Member for Tipperary (Mr. Dillon) 
did not return until nearly an hour 
after that, and he was refused admission 
by the doorkeeper. He left the House 
the night before unconscious of having 
committed any breach of the Rules; 
and when he came back he found—. 
without being heard and without having 
received notice—that a sentence of ex- 
pulsion had been passed upon him. He 
challenged any supporter of the Govern- 
ment to cite, out of the chequered his- 
tory of the British Parliament, a single 
case that would justify such an exercise 
of power. There was absolutely no 
precedent for it. It was not only un- 
just and unfair—it was indecent. To 
punish a man without being heard in 
his defence was an exercise of dicta- 
torial authority which might be pal- 
liated, but could not be justified. The 
right hon. Gentleman sought to defend 
his procedure by saying that if the 
Members had not been guilty of Ob- 
struction the night before they were ex- 
pelled, they had been guilty on some 
other occasion. But even that argu- 
ment would not hold. The House re- 
cognized the existence of the Irish 
Party. The authorities dealt with it as 
a Party. They had their Whips and 
their organizations like the Liberals and 
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Conservatives. The only thing in which 
they differed from them was that for the 
other two Parties there was a possibility 
of Office ; but there was no possibility of 
Office for Irish Members. Now, the hon. 
and learned Member for Roscommon(Dr. 
Commins) was the Legal Adviser of the 
Trish Party. Whenever Bills of import- 
ance affecting Ireland were before the 
House he was consulted by his country- 
men, and Amendments were either drawn 
by him or suggested by him. He stood 
in the same relation to the Irish Party 
as his right hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for the University of Dublin 
(Mr. Gibson) did to the Conservatives, or 
as the Irish Law Advisers did to the Go- 
vernment. If the Amendments proposed 
by the hon. and learned Member for Ros- 
common were to be taken into account, 
they should be contrasted with the propo- 
sals and speeches of the legal Members of 
the other two Parties, and not with those 
of an ordinary Representative. Judged 
by that standard, he contended there 
was not a shadow of justification for the 
charge of Obstruction against him. In 
like manner, the hon. Member for Tip- 
perary (Mr. Dillon) was a Leader of 
the Party also. He was a member of 
the Land League. No one had taken a 
more active part than he had during 
the recent agitationinIreland. Hehad 
not only spoken at numerous meetings, 
and been privy to the working of the 
organization, but, along with 1,000 
of his countrymen, he had been 12 
months in prison without trial, and with- 
out accusation—an imprisonment that 
reflected disgrace upon them as a nation 
for permitting such an offence against 
liberty, and dishonour on the Govern- 
ment. The hon. Member, therefore, 
appeared in that House, not only as an 
advocate of his countrymen, but as a 
witness. No one could speak with better 
information as to the operation of the 
Act than he could. The Home Secre- 
tary, who had charge of the Bill, had 
never been in Ireland. All the informa- 
tion he had respecting it was got at 
second-hand or third-hand. If they 
were to measure the time occupied by 
the hon. Member for Tipperary, they 
should contrast it with that occupied by 
the Home Secretary. Such a contrast 
would show that the hon. Member for 
Tipperary had not occupied a tenth part 
of the time that the Home Secretary had. 
Neither the hon. Member for Tipperary 
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nor the hon. Member for Roscommon 
took a prominent part in the general 
discussions in Parliament. They con- 
fined their labours mainly, though not 
exclusively, to Irish questions. The 
same could not be said for the hon. 
Member for Cavan (Mr. Biggar), or 
the hon. Member for Dungarvan (Mr. 
O’Donnell) ; but neither of those Gen- 
tlemen had been specially active during 
the discussions of the last Bill. The 
hon. Member for Dungarvan only pro- 
posed one Amendment, and he did not 
carry it toa division. The hon. Member 
for Cavan never proposed any Amend- 
ment at all. And it was a striking fact 
that there were 80 Members of that 
House who had spoken longer and oftener 
than the hon. Member for Cavan, and 
they had not been suspended; while 
there were 23 Members who had spoken 
oftener and longer than the hon. Mem- 
ber for Dungarvan, and none of them 
had been suspended. The broad fact was 
that the two Members had not been sus- 
pended because they were guilty of Ob- 
struction, but because they were un- 
popular with the majority. It was pos- 
sible to hit them with impunity, even 
with approval. There was a rough-and- 
ready mode of jurisprudence once known 
on the Border as ‘‘ Jeddart justice.” It 
consisted in punishing a man first and 
trying him afterwards. If he was not 
found guilty of the offence imputed to 
him, his Judges excused themselves by 
saying that he had no doubt committed 
other offences, though he had not been 
convicted. And this was the mode in 
which the two Membershad been treated. 
But he contended that Obstruction, in the 
Parliamentary sense, had not been prac- 
tised towards the Coercion Bill, and he 
would cite the Government as a witness 
in favour of that statement. At an 
early stage of the discussion repeated 
applications were made to Ministers to 
put in force the Rules of Urgency, or 
suspend the Irish Members. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Ripon 
(Mr. Goschen) on two, if not three, oc- 
casions made this suggestion. It was 
repeated several times subsequently by 
the hon. Member for Colchester (Mr. 
Causton) ; still later by the hon. Member 
for Paisley (Mr. W. Holms); and on 
another occasion by the hon. Member 
for Aylesbury (Mr. George Russell), 
who described the opposition to the Coer- 
cion Bill as insolent Obstruction. Other 
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Members made like suggestions ; but the 
Government—and he said this to their 
credit—had refused to comply with such 
demands. Three or four times, if not 
more, the Prime Minister had declared 
that the opposition to the measure was 
not only reasonable, but right. It was 
a restriction of liberty which the Irish 
people would feel, and the English 
people would not. While the discus- 
sions had been protracted, he was unable 
to say that they had been obstructive. 
The Home Secretary had made declara- 
tions of the same kind more than 
once. It might be said, in reply to 
this, that these statements were made 
at the earlier stages of the Bill, when 
Constitutional questions, such as the 
suspension of trial by jury, were being 
debated. But this was not the fact. 
They had been made at a much later 
period. On the 23rd of June, a week 
before the ‘suspension, there was a dis- 
cussion on the clause re-enacting the 
Alien Act. The hon. Member for Beau- 
maris (Mr. Morgan Lloyd) proposed an 
Amendment extending that Act to Eng- 
land. It occupied the whole of the 
Evening Sitting, and only a single Irish 
Member spoke. It would be in the re- 
collection of the House that the Govern- 
ment hesitated whether they should ac- 
cept the Amendment or not, They 
wished to delay its consideration; but 
ultimately they agreed that they would 
accept it, and shortly before 1 o’clock 
on Friday morning the hon. Member for 
the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) moved 
to report Progress, on the ground that 
although the discussion was highly im- 
portant, only one Irish Member had 
spoken. The Prime Minister said, in 
reply to that appeal—and these were 
his own words—that the urgency was 
great and the Bill had been delayed. 
He was aware that it had justified much 
discussion, and he recognized the reason- 
able character of that discussion. They 
would thus see that even as late as the 
23rd of June there had been no Obstruc- 
tion, and that the opposition to the Bill 
had only been such as was permitted in 
Parliament. The hon. Member for the 
City of Cork withdrew his Motion for 
Progress, and allowed a division to be 
taken after the speech from the Prime 
Minister. The next day the clause was 
voted; but before it was voted the late 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
(Mr. John Bright) made aspeech. The 
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right hon. Gentleman had been reminded 
by the hon. Member for Tipperary (Mr. 
Dillon) that when the Alien Act had 
been applied to England in 1848 he had 
been its strenuous opponent. He had 
not only spoken, but voted against it. 
The right hon. Gentleman admitted that 
to be the fact, and he went out of his 
way to say that he understood and re- 
spected the opposition which the Irish 
Members had made to the stringent pro- 
visions of the Bill. Bearing in mind 
what he had done himself in past years, 
he was not surprised at the persistency 
of their resistance to its passing. That 
was an acknowledgment from another 
Member of the Government at a still 
later day that Obstruction had not been 
resorted to. But, on a more recent oc- 
casion still, an intimation to the like 
effect had been made. When the Prime 
Minister announced to the House that 
there would be an all-night Sitting he 
made no complaint of Obstruction. He 
did not speak of applying the Rules of 
Urgency, nor did he even suggest the 
suspension of any of the Irish Members. 
The Chairman of Committees was equally 
silent on the subject. Now, one of two 
things had happened —either the anti- 
Coercionists had been guilty of Obstruc- 
tion or they had not. If they had been 
guilty, it was the duty of the Prime Mini- 
ster,as Leader of the House, and the duty 
of the Chairman, as President of Com- 
mittees, to move that the Obstructionists 
be suspended. Neither of them made 
such a Motion, and the inference was 
that no Obstruction up to that time had 
been committed ; or, if it had been com- 
mitted, and they failed to take steps to 
prevent it or punish those responsible 
for it, they were neglecting their duty. 
The Chairman had cited the Rules 
against Obstruction as warranting the 
action he took. He (Mr. Joseph Cowen) 
was there to contend that the Rules did 
not warrant such a course of procedure. 
The Rule read—‘‘ That whenever any 
Member shall have been Named by the 
Speaker, &c., such Member shall be sus- 
pended;” and throughout the whole 
Rule it referred to a Member personally. 
But if there was any doubt on the point, 
it had been cleared up by his hon. 
Friend the Member for Salford (Mr. 
Arthur Arnold). He asked the Prime 
Minister, some days after the expulsion, 
whether the Rule against Obstruction 
was not passed in the singular number 
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and the present tense, and whether it 
did not only operate individually. The 
Prime Minister, in his reply, ‘‘ referred 
his hon. Friend—as to the framing and 
interpretation of the Urgency Rule— 
to the right hon. Gentleman opposite.” 
‘«The question,”’ he said, ‘‘ did not ap- 
ply to him, but to the right hon. Baronet 
the Member for North Devon (Sir Staf- 
ford Northcote). He had no authority 
to construe the Rule.” 

Mr. GLADSTONE: When did I say 
that? I never said such a thing. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN said, he was 
reading from a report in Zhe Zimes. He 
had read exactly what the right hon. 
Gentleman was reported to have said, 
and certainly the impression left upon 
his mind by the answer given was that 
the report that he had quoted was a 
correct one. But, any way, he could 
have the report, and verify the correct- 
ness of the statement. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: It cannot be 
possible that I made such an observa- 
tion. It is rather difficult at this dis- 
tance of time to speak positively; but 
I believe that the Question put by the 
hon. Member for Salford was as toa 
quotation from the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for North 
Devon (Sir Stafford Northcote), and 
that I asked the hon. Member to apply 
for the meaning of the quotation to the 
right hon. Baronet. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN said, of course, 
if the right hon. Gentleman denied the 
statement, he had nothing more to say ; 
but he could not be censured for quoting 
a report that had appeared in more than 
one paper, and which certainly was in 
accordance with his own recollection, as 
well as that of a number of other Mem- 
bers. Still, he would not press the point 
further. Without contending that the 
right hon. Member for North Devon 
was the authorized interpreter of the 
Rules, he would contend that, as the 
Rules against Obstruction owed their 
origin to him, his opinion of them was 
entitled to deference and respect. And 
what was his opinion ? He would under- 
take to quote, not one sentence, but 10 
—not 10, indeed, but 20—throughout the 
right hon. Gentleman’s speeches during 
the discussions on the Urgency Rules 
which would show that they were in- 
tended to be applied individually, and 
not collectively. This was not only the 
letter of the Rules, but their spirit ; and 
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it found expression in the whole discus- 
sion—even in a speech that was made 
by the Prime Minister himself in Feb- 
ruary, 1880. He would read two ex- 
tracts from the remarks of the late 
Leader of the House bearing on the 
point. That right hon. Gentleman 
said— 

“Tn order, therefore, to avoid any difference 

of opinion arising on the point ” (the application 
of the Rule), ‘‘it is important that the House 
should proceed to immediate judgment, as it 
were, on the spot, and in the presence of those 
who kad witnessed the commission of the offence 
and were acquainted with the surrounding cir- 
cumstances.’’—[3 Hansard, ccl, 1461-2.] 
This not only bore out his contention 
that the Rule was personal, but that 
punishment should be dealt out on 
the spot and in the presence of the 
offender. On another occasion, during 
the discussion two years ago, the pre- 
sent Leader of the Opposition, in object- 
ing to an Amendment by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Kirkcaldy (Sir George Campbell) 
—proposing that a Member should have 
an opportunity of explanation, defence, 
or apology before he was suspended— 
said— 

“The Amendment was founded on a misap- 
prehension. It had been supposed, for instance, 
that the Speaker might be mistaken in Naming 
a Member on his committing an offence; but 
the Speaker or the Chairman would, in the first 
instance, call a Member to Order, and probably 
nothing more would take place. No penalty 
would follow unless the offender persisted, and 
he would have every opportunity of making an 
explanation or apology.’’—| Jbid., 1692.] 

It would be impossible to cite words more 
completely justifying his contention that 
aman could only be suspended for Ob- 
struction after notice had been given him 
that he was committing an offence, and 
when, despite the warning, he persisted 
in his Obstruction. But other evidence 
could be supplied to substantiate his 
argument if necessary. The Leader of 
the Opposition was not the real author 
of the Rule against Obstruction. It 
owed its origin to his right hon. Friend 
the Member for Preston (Mr. Raikes) 
the late Chairman of Committees, and it 
came about in this way. A Committee 
on the Business of the House sat in 1878, 
and the then Chairman of Committees 
was examined at great length. He was 
asked to explain the Obstruction that 
had taken place before him and give a 
suggestion as to its abatement. The 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Raikes) 
thereupon submitted a proposal which 
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was embodied in the Report of the Com- 
mittee, and subsequently became the 
Rule of the House. The hon. Member 
for the City of Cork was upon the Com- 
mittee, and he cross-examined the right 
hon. Member for Preston as to the action 
of the Rule. It was seen that it might 
be stretched in the way that it since had 
been, and the right hon. Member for 
Preston was asked if such a straining of 
its powers would be warranted. Now, he 
(Mr. Joseph Cowen) desired the House to 
listen to the reply. The hon. Member for 
Cork City inquired if the adoption of 
the proposed Rule would not give power 
to any Member to charge a number of 
men with Obstruction and get them sus- 
pended. The answer of the right hon. 
Gentleman was— 

“That is not an accurate description of the 
Rule. The objection would have to be taken 
during the particular speech of one particular 
Member, and the Question submitted to the 
Committee would have reference to that Mem- 
ber only.” 

In answer to a further question, the right 
hon. Member for Preston said— 

“Tt would only be competent for a Member 
to call attention to Obstruction in the case of 
and at the time of a Member committing the 
offence.” 

In a further answer he said— 


“Tt would not be competent for any Member 
or the Chairman to go back to the case of 
another Member who had addressed the Com- 
mittee, say, half an hour before.” 


If these answers did not justify his con- 
tention that Members could only be sus- 
pended individually ; that they ought to 
have Notice twice before they were sus- 
pended ; and that the suspensions could 
only take place in their presence, he did 
not know the meaning of the English 
language, and he did not know what 
would justify it. He called not only the 
late Chancellor of the Exchequer, but 
the late Chairman of Committees, to sup- 
port him in the argument he was sus- 
taining. There were three things in 
Parliament about which there ought to 
be no difference of opinion—-and, indeed, 
until now he did not know that there was 
any—namely, questions of Order, ques- 
tions of Privilege, and questions of Ob- 
struction. The essence of all these mat- 
ters was their urgency. If a Member 
was called to Order, he must be called 
when he was guilty of a breach of Order. 
If he wished to raise a point of Privilege, 
he must raise it promptly ; and, in like 
manner, if he was guilty of Obstruction, 
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notice of the offence must be taken at the 
time and on the spot. But, according 
to the decision of the Chairman of Com- 
mittees, something very different from 
that could be adopted. A Member could 
have a running account of Obstruction 
accumulating against him— in fact, as he 
said before, the Chairman had created a 
new offence—cumulative and constructive 
Obstruction. If his decision was to stand 
and become the law of Parliament, it 
would seriously affect the liberty of dis- 
cussion. If a partizan Chairman could 
suspend 16 Members at a.Sitting, there 
was no reason why he could not suspend 
60—why, upon a stretch, he might not 
suspend the whole Opposition. It would 
be said that it was hardly likely he would 
do that. Possibly not. But they should 
recollect that there was a great change 
going on in Parliament, and that all 
their arrangements in the House were 
based upon the idea that there were 
only the ‘‘Ins’”’ and the “ Outs.” But 
there had been a third Party formed in 
recent years, and it was likely to get 
stronger. It was the creation of that 
Party which had caused the recent dif- 
ferences over the mode of conducting 
Business. And they might expect an- 
other. The present Government and 
their supporters were going far to call 
another Party into existence. They were 
drawing the strings so tightly that men 
of independence would not brook their 
restraints. What with their caucuses and 
their ecldétures, they were stifling the 
expression of opinion. They would find 
that men would break away from that 
restraint. They would not submit to 
it. It would produce 4 reaction, and if 
not next year or next Parliament, cer- 
tainly in an early Parliament, they 
would have a group of independent 
Members acting free from Ministerial 
restraint. And what would be easier 
than for a Chairman of Committees ap- 
pointed by one of the orthodox Parties 
to suspend the whole of the Members of 
such a group? It was not an,Irish ques- 
tion. It involved the privileges of Par- 
liament and the rights of Englishmen 
just as much as it did those of Irishmen. 
He contended, in conclusion, that the 
Members who had been suspended were 
not present at the time the offence they 
were accused of was committed; that 
they had no warning given to them; 
that the Government admitted that the 
discussions, although prolonged, had not 
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been obstructive; and that the Rule 
under which they had been suspended 
did not warrant such a suspension. He 
had no wish to say an unfriendly word 
of the Chairman of Committees. He 
recognized the onerous and distracting 
circumstances in which he had been 
placed. It was a great strain upon any 
man to sit for so many nights in such an 
atmosphere and amid such excitement. 
It was to this strain that must largely be 
attributed the course the right hon. 
Gentleman had taken. And circum- 
stances justified him in making that re- 
mark. In the first list of expulsion the 
hon. Member for Longford (Mr. Justin 
M‘Carthy) was not included, and in the 
second list he was, thus showing that 
there had been considerable looseness 
in arranging the document. The Chair- 
man voted in a division, and forgot 
that he had done so. He also sent a 
report of what transpired to the Press, 
and the account he gave at one time did 
not harmonize with what he had given 
at another. He was not recalling these 
facts with a view of condemning the 
right hon. Gentleman’s proceedings— 
{Mr. GuapstoneE: Hear, hear!] He 
(Mr. Joseph Cowen) heard the right 
hon. Gentleman’s cheer, and he knew 
what it meant ; but he begged to repeat 
that there was nothing he had said 
that was personally unfriendly to the 
Chairman. He had desired to speak 
of him most kindly, and he re- 
ferred to these occurrences to war- 
rant the statement he had made—that 
in the fatigue, and excitement, and con- 
fusion incidental to the prolonged dis- 
cussions, he had unwittingly, or uncon- 
sciously, committed an injustice upon 
some hon. Members of the House, and 
had incorrectly interpreted the Rules. 
The hon. Member concluded by moving 
the Resolution, of which he had given 
Notice, which he had read to the 
House. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word ‘‘ That’”’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“the record of the suspension of John Dillon, 
Member for Tipperary, Dr. Commins, Member 
for Roscommon, Joseph G. Biggar, Member 
for Cavan, and Frank H. O'Donnell, Member 
for Dungarvan, be erased from the Minutes of 
Proceedings, on the ground that the suspended 
Members were not in the House during the 
proceedings for the obstruction of which they 
were so reported,”’—(Mr. Joseph Cowen,) 


—instead thereof. 
Hr. Joseph Cowen 
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Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
that the hon. Member for Newcastle 
seemed to be apprehensive that the right 
of unlimited opposition which some in- 
dependent Members cherished was in 
danger. He should have thought that 
no Member of the House had less reason 
to entertain any such fear than the hon. 
Member himself, because a system of 
independent opposition to successive Go- 
vernments had been practised by the 
hon. Member for many years with abso- 
lute impunity; and nothing seemed to 
have interfered witha course of the freest, 
he might say the severest, criticism, and 
the most skilful and persistent opposi- 
tion to the present Administration, which 
had been pursued with the greatest 
success and perfect impunity by the hon. 
Member for Newcastle. The hon. Mem- 
ber said that the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Roscommon (Dr. Commins) was 
Legal Adviser to the Party opposite. He 
had no doubt that the hon. and learned 
Member for Roscommon performed that 
duty very ably; but there was still a 
higher and more skilful adviser of hon. 
Members opposite in their opposition to 
measures of the Government, and that 
was the hon. Member for Newcastle. 
He was a living example to show that 
there was nothing that you could not 
do, and nothing that you could not say, 
against any Government. The hon. 
Member for Newcastle was not satisfied 
with his assault upon the Administra- 
tion in that House—he had taken in his 
hands the Authorities of that House, and 
desired that it should pass a Vote of 
Censure upon them declaring want of 
confidence in them. He said he had 
spoken in the most kindly manner of 
the Chairman of Committees. Well, 
the hon. Member for Newcastle had his 
own standard of kindness, and no man 
had aright toquarrel with it—De gustibus 
non est disputandum. But, setting all that 
aside, he (Sir William Harcourt) should 
like to look at the Motion that the hon. 
Member asked the House to adopt. The 
Motion to which the hon. Member had 
called attention raised a matter which he 
hoped he should be able to discuss with- 
out any personal reflections which would - 
be disagreeable to any of the indivi- 
duals inculpated, because it was a pure 
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uestion of Parliamentary proceeding. 

e ventured to submit that the hon. 
Member for Newcastle’s interpretations 
of the law of Parliament in this respect 
were entirely unfounded ; and, without 
discussing for one moment more than 
was necessary the conduct of individual 
Members, he thought the House would 
not be disposed to accept the Resolution. 
The hon. Member contended that the 
power to stop Obstruction could only be 
exercised upon the spot against an indi- 
vidual as it were tn flagrante delicto. 
Well, first of all, that certainly was not 
the course taken upon the occasion of 
the suspension of these Members, be- 
cause the Chairman called the attention 
of the Committee to the long-continued 
and increasing Obstruction of the Busi- 
ness of the Committee, which had occu-: 
pied 23 days. The Chairman said the 
time had now arrived when he was per- 
suaded that the Committee, having full 
knowledge of those proceedings—that 
was, not the proceedings at the instant, 
but the continuous course of proceeding 
—would support him in Naming the 
Members who had taken the most promi- 
nent part in persistently and wilfully 
obstructing the Business of the Com- 
mittee. Now, of course, the first ques- 
tion was— Was there a distinct design to 
obstruct the Business of the Committee on 
the Prevention of Crime Bill? It seemed 
to him that it was a matter of common 
knowledge that there was such a design. 
Before the suspension took place he was 
utterly unaware that it was going to take 
Hewes and he did not hear of it till an 

our after it hadtaken place. That was 
his single absence from the Committee 
during these proceedings. "Wasthere a 
design deliberately to delay this Bill ? 
There was one rather important witness 
on that subject, and that was the hon. 
Member for Newcastle himself. He 
thought it was on the third reading of 
the Bill when the hon. Member got up 
and said—‘‘ We have done our best 
to defeat this Bill; but as we could 
not defeat the Bill we have, at all 
events, done what we could to delay it.” 
He was not complaining of that state- 
ment; but it was, at all events, proof 
that there was a design, not merely to 
discuss the Bill, but to delay it as an 
alternative to defeat. It could not be 
denied that it might be within the right 
of hon. Gentlemen to take a course of 
that description ; but then there was a 
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correlative right on the part of the 
House to defeat such opposition, because 
if a minority deliberately set to work to 
defeat, and, if it could not defeat, to 
delay the progress of a measure which 
an overwhelming majority of the House 
had a desire to pass, then the House 
would be helpless unless there resided 
within it some power to defeat such an 
attempt. Therefore, it was necessary 
that the House should have in itself, 
either by Common Law right or by some 
special Rules, the power to defeat a de- 
liberate design such as that avowed by 
the hon. Member for Newcastle. The 
hon. Member for Newcastle had said 
that at various times appeals had been 
made to the Government; but he must 
repeat what he believed the House was 
perfectly well aware of, that this suspen- 
sion was not the act of the Government, 
nor had it been carried out at the insti- 
gation of the Government. He himself 
had not had the remotest idea when he 
went away that morning that the sus- 
pensions would take place, and was not 
aware of the fact till several hours after 
the Members were suspended, he having 
meantime gone to bed. Without any 
invidious reflections upon individuals, 
he might say that the House had un- 
doubtedly become impatient with the 
discussion on the earlier clauses of the 
Bill. He himself, he hoped, had not 
shown any undue impatience. He said 
more than once that he thought it was 
natural that the discussion of matters 
touching so deeply Constitutional prin- 
ciples should be prolonged, and he de- 
clined to consent to an all-night Sitting 
or any extraordinary method until all 
the great questions involved had been 
disposed of. But the clause on which 
the Obstruction for which the hon. Mem- 
bers were suspended took place was one 
of an insignificant character, involving 
no principles of that description. To 
spend 19 hours in discussing such a 
clause was a course which could not be 
described as fair and reasonable discus- 
sion, and which could only be adopted 
with such a design as that which the hon. 
Member for Newcastle had avowed. It 
was perfectly obvious that if they gave 
19 hours to a single clause, the proceed- 
ings of the House of Commons became 
a farce, and the transaction of Business 
was impossible. He therefore said, look- 
ing at the whole course of those proceed- 
ings, it was quite plain that, unless the 
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House had within itself some power of 
defending itself from such proceedings, 
the House of Commons, as a body, was 
as impotent as if it were a senseless log. 
Well, then, was it the fact that the 
House was without such a power? If 
the hon. Member for Newcastle was 
right, it was quite plain that Obstruction 
never could be stopped. That was his 
proposition ; because it was plain that | 
if the thing were partitioned with the 
skill which the hon. Member had indi- 
cated, no particular individuals would be | 
guilty of protracted discussion, and the 
people who had been most obstructive 
had only to absent themselves when the 
crisis arrived, and nothing could be done 
to defeat them. If the hon. Member’s 
doctrine were true, the House was per- 
fectly helpless in the hands of a handful 
of persons who desired to set it at naught, 
and to make it contemptible in the eyes 
of the world, and to defeat its power of 
action altogether. That was a state of 
things which, he would venture to say, 
the House of Commons would not recog- 
nize as existing. The hon. Member for 
Newcastle had quoted certain opinions of 
the late Chairman of Committees in 
1879 ; but all these things had nothing 
to do with the law of the House of 
Commons as expounded by the House, 
who had the right to expound it. 
The hon. Member had also referred to 
the opinion of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Leader of the Opposition. He was 
sorry the right hon. Gentleman was not 
present, because he had always under- 
stood it was a favourite doctrine in the 
minds of the Opposition, on the subject 
of dealing with Obstruction in the House 
of Commons, that the action against Ob- 
struction ought not to be any general 
procedure, but action against individuals. 
That was their favourite doctrine. He, 
for his part, at the time when that doc- 
trine was originally promulgated, had 
ventured to express his doubts that the 
matter could be dealt with solely on that 
footing ; and certainly if the doctrine of 
the hon. Member for Newcastle were 
accepted, it never could be adopted at 
all. But he would call attention to what 
was far more important than any opinion 
expressed by the right hon. Member for 
Preston in 1879, or by the Leader of the 
Opposition in 1880, and that was the 
ruling of the Speaker upon the appeal 
of the right hon. Gentleman his (Sir 
William MHarcourt’s) Predecessor, the 
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Department. Upon the Bill of last year 
a very similar state of things had arisen, 
and the right hon. Gentieman the Mem- 
ber for South-West Lancashire (Sir R. 
Assheton Cross) appealed to the Speaker 
for an authoritative ruling from the 
Chairman on one of the Standing Orders, 


Privilege. 


|and as to what was ‘wilful and per- 


sistent Obstruction.” It was impossible 
to have the matter more distinctly put 
than it was on that occasion. The 
right hon. Gentleman, on that occasion, 
said— 

‘* Tt seems to me that this is a matter which 
cannot be decided by an actual individual 
speech, but by the whole course of the debate.” 
—[8 Hansard, cclvii. 1942.] 

Thus it was not the individual action or 
speech which constituted the offence. The 
right hon. Gentleman went on to point 
out that hon. Members had not been dis- 
cussing the actual Question before the 
House, but Questions of Adjournment of 
no practical use whatever. Now, Obstruc- 
tives were very intelligent persons, and 
when one hole was stopped up they 
speedily discovered another. It had 
been discovered that Motions for the 
adjournment of the House did not pay, 
and so they took to speaking during the 
discussion on every clause on the whole 
Bill, and that for an unlimited period. 
The Speaker was asked, with respect to 
that practice, whether, even if individual 
acts taken one by one did not constitute 
Obstruction, a combination to do such 
acts or carry out such a practice might 
not be Obstruction ? On the occasion to 
which he referred the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for South-West Lanca- 
shire suggested that the Speaker had, 
by his inherent authority, power to put 
down such proceedings. He entirely 
agreed with the right hon. Gentleman 
that, independently of the particular 
Rule, the Speaker had a Common Law 
power of putting down Obstruction of that 
character. Such a power was absolutely 
necessary for the purposes of self-de- 
fence, and without it the existence of 
the House would be intolerable. If the 
proposition of the right hon. Member for 
South-West Lancashire was right, that 
of the hon. Member for Newcastle was 
wrong. No doubt it might be said that 
one opinion was as good as another. 
But he would refer to the decision of 
the Chair on the question of the Stand- 
ing Order. The Speaker decided that 
such a combination carried out for the 
purpose of Obstruction came within the 
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Standing Orders, and, within the mean- 
ing of the Rule, was wilful and persistent 
Obstruction. The decision of the Speaker 
on that occasion was even stronger than 
that of the Chairman on the occasion 
which the House was then considering. 
It amounted to this—that, although a 
Member might be actually in Order at a 
particular moment, he might be sus- 
pended in consequence of his general 
conduct, independently of the particular 
proceeding. He ventured to say that 
the ruling of the Chair on the occasion 
to which he was referring established the 
correctness of the view of the right hon. 
Member for South-West Lancashire, and 
the inaccuracy of that of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Newcastle. The doctrine, there- 
fore, that Obstruction might take place 
and become punishable by virtue of a 
combination, although the individual act 
would not constitute an offence, was 
clearly established. He thought, too, 
he was right in saying that, in answer 
to a Question on the subject, the Speaker 
had said that he would be prepared to 
act upon that view of the law if he 
thought, having regard to particular 
circumstances, that it was expedient to 
do so. So far, then, as the general 
principle was concerned, he took it that 
the House could not accept the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Newcastle 
without deliberately flying in the face 
of the ruling of the Chair. That being 
the case, he thought it was unnecessary 
for him to enter into any personal con- 
troversy on the matter, which would be 
singularly disagreeable to him —j Mr. 
Cartan: Hear, hear!]— more so, he 
dared say, than to the hon. Member for 
Louth. However, the last thing he 
would think of doing would be to enter 
into a personal altercation with the hon. 
Member. He did not, on the whole, 
complain of the manner in which the 
Irish Members had been treated in the 
performance of a task which was neces- 
sarily extremely distasteful to them. All 
he had to say was that if they started 
with the proposition that combination 
for the purpose of obstructing a Bill was 
a thing against which the House could 
protect itself by a proceeding of this 
character, there only remained the ques- 
tion whether there was such a combina- 
tion, and whether the individuals sus- 
ey were parties to that combination. 

e did not think anybody would say 
that there had been no such combination. 
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Hon. Members were not ashamed of it; 
it was avowed. That was the method 
they adopted. Well, then, were the 
hon. Members concerned prepared to 
say they were not parties to that 
combination? The trusted Legal Ad- 
viser of the Party would hardly say so. 
Therefore, they had all these proposi- 
tions, he thought, clearly established. 
There was such a combination, these 
Gentlemen were parties to that combi- 
nation—a combination of which they 
were not ashamed, and which they 
avowed. Then they had the distinct 
ruling of the Speaker that such combi- 
nations were both within the Common 
Law right of the Authorities of this 
House, and that it was also within the 
Standing Order. That being so, he did 
not see upon what ground the conduct 
of the Chairman of Committees could be 
condemned ; and certainly he did not see 
how the Resolution of the hon. Member 
for Newcastle could be carried, it being 
in flagrant opposition to the Speaker’s 
declaration of the law of Parliament. 
Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, he 
was of opinion that nothing was more 
clear than that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were in no way involved or impli- 
cated in the matter now before the 
House, and he ventured to say that 
neither was the ruling of the Speaker 
in any way involved in this matter. The 
speech of his right hon. and learned 
Friend (Sir William Harcourt) was 
wholly beside the mark. The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman dealt solely and 
entirely with the question whether there 
had been obstruction of the Prevention 
of Crime Bill. But on that they were 
agreed. He (Mr. Arthur Arnold) was 
glad the matter came before the House 
in the form of the Resolution of the hon. 
Member for Newcastle. With all due 
deference to the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Home Secretary, he 
thought that this was a subject on which 
the youngest Member of the House might 
venture to form an opinion as well as 
the highest authority, there being no 
precedent whatever for the course of 
proceeding that had been adopted on 
the occasion in question. He had him- 
self no doubt that there had been 
wilful and persistent Obstruction to the 
Prevention of Crime Bill; but what he 
contended was, that there was not only 
no precedent for judging a Member in 
his absence from the House, but there 
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was not, in the words of the Rule in 
question, any warrant giving. permis- 
sion to the Chairman to judge a Mem- 
ber in his absence from the House. As 
a humble student of Parliamentary his- 
tory, he contended that there was not 
in the Records of this House a single 
instance in which a Member had not 
been summoned to his place to receive 
the judgment of the Chair. As a matter 
of fact, in this case the hon. Member 
for Tipperary (Mr. Dillon) was in the 
neighbourhood of Hammersmith when 
this judgment was passed upon him ; 
and the first intimation he heard of his 
suspension on the morning in question 
was from the doorkeeper. It was simply 
because the Chairman of Committees 
had suspended a Member who was not 
present at the time to receive the judg- 
ment of the Chair—who, in fact, had 
been absent many hours—that he sup- 
ported the Resolution of the hon. Member 
for Newcastle. Neither the Speaker nor 
the Prime Minister had expressed any 
opinion on the point as to whether judg- 
ment could be passed upon a Member in 
his absence. 

Mr. DAWSON said, the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Home Se- 
cretary admitted that, although he knew 
the course that had been pursued by the 
Irish Members, he was not aware when 
he left the House that morning that they 
were about to be suspended. The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman had also 
told them that the suspension took place 
on account of what had been previously 
done. That was the strongest argument 
that could be adduced in condemnation 
of the conduct of the Chairman of Com- 
mittees. It was quite clear that the 
whole of this matter was an afterthought, 
and that the necessity for the punish- 
ment did not arise at any particular 
moment. The fact was that when it 
became desirable that the Coercion Bill 
should be immediately passed the Go- 
vernment directed the Chairman of Com- 
mittees to take action, and he did so. 
The hon. Member for Newcastle (Mr. 
Joseph Cowen), in his speech to-day, had 
used the pronoun ‘‘ we,” boasting that 
he was engaged with others in delaying 
the Bill. Why was he not suspended? 
The reason was that he was an English 
Member. Was that an honourable or 
dignified course for the Government to 
adopt? The fact was that the Govern- 
ment could play, and was playing, as it 
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liked with the Irish Members, while it 
dared not suspend an English Member. 
He should support the Resolution. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, the mistake 
was not to have confined the suspension 
to those Members who were then and 
there guilty of Obstruction. It was a 
fact that the Chairman Named several 
Gentlemen as guilty of Obstruction who 
the House agreed were not guilty—as, 
for instance, the hon. Member for Kil- 
kenny (Mr. Marum); and that he 
omitted to Name others who had been 
undoubtedly guilty. The hon. Member 
for Neweastle (Mr. Joseph Cowen), the 
hon. Member for Northampton {(Mr. 
Labouchere), and the hon. Member for 
Durham (Mr. Thompson) were admit- 
tedly a great deal more guilty of delay- 
ing the Coercion Bill than the hon. 
Members mentioned in the Resolution. 
Why were they nat suspended ? 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT : They 
were much too clever. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, he did not admit 
that. He did not think it required much 
acumen to have enabled the righthon.and 
learned Gentleman ‘to discover that the 
hon. Members for Newcastle, Durham, 
and Northampton were the head and 
front of the delay to the Coercion Bill. 
The mistake that had been made showed 
the danger of Namingany numberof Gen- 
tlemen as guilty of Obstruction. There 
was no precedent for such an exercise 
of arbitrary power by a Chairman of 
Committees, and its exercise on the occa- 
sion in question showed the danger of 
acting merely upon recollection of what 
had taken place. He could not say he 
regretted that this question had been 
raised to-day, because he thought it was 
in the interests of freedom of debate. 
He would vote for the Resolution, believ- 
ing that if they sustained this principle, 
which was now claimed—this arbitrary 
exercise of the power of condemning 
Members in their absence and unheard— 
they would strike the heaviest blow he 
had ever seen struck at the root of free- 
dom of debate in Parliament. 

Dr. COMMINS said, that, for his part, 
although he was by no means indifferent 
to the good opinion of the House, he did 
not attach a feather’s weight of import- 
ance to the record of his expulsion on 
July 1st remaining on the Journals of 
the House. Nay, on the contrary, both 
himself and his constituents looked upon 
it as a far greater honour than if he 
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had received one of the Baronetcies 
which were lately distributed with such 
a lavish hand. He did not altogether 
blame the Chairman of the Committees, 
for it was his belief that there was a 
power behind the Chair which con- 
strained him to actin the way he had 
done, and which ought to avow itself. 
The Home Secretary had defended the 
action of the Chairman on the ground 
of the Common Law of Parliament, and 
on the Rules of February, 1880. Now, 
Common Law was the law of precedent ; 
but there was no precedent for the 
action of the Chairman of Committees. 
It was a revolution, a coup d’état, and 
there was nothing even analogous to 
justify it. If the dictum of the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman was ac- 
cepted, there was an end to the highest 
privilege and the proudest boast of that 
House—freedom of speech, which would 
then become a mockery. The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman’s defence re- 
minded him very much of a species of 
justice in Scotland known as “‘ Jeddart 
justice ’’—the hanging of a man first and 
trying him afterwards. Such an argu- 
ment addressed to the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman when he had arrived 
at the Woolsack, and his brow was 
adorned with a coronet, would inspire 
him with very little regard for the intel- 
ligence of the man who had used it. 
As to the Rules of February, 1880, these 
clearly aimed at a Member who was 
found in the act of doing something 
amounting to Obstruction, and who per- 
sistently and wilfully did so, notwith- 
standing the warning of the Chair. The 
Rule, therefore, was inapplicable to 
himself, as he had just come into the 
House after spending the night in bed, 
in time to hear himself Named, or to 
the hon. Member for Tipperary (Mr. 
Dillon), who came down to the House to 
findthedoors of Parliament shut against 
him. He contended that every adjourn- 
mentofthe Committee during the 23 days’ 
Sitting precluded the Chairman of Com- 
mittees from going back upon anything 
which had happened in Committee, and 
that the attempt to do so was an after- 
thought, suggested by the discovery 
that absent Members had been included 
in the wholesale suspension. The Home 
Secretary had declared that there was a 
conspiracy to obstruct the Business of 
the House, and he said that no hon. 
Member would get up and deny it. He 
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(Dr. Commins) denied that there was 
any such conspiracy, and he challenged 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
to prove it. There was a combination 
against it, no doubt, just as there was 
a combination on the other side to get 
it passed; but its opponents had not 
broken any of the Rules of the House. 
For himself, as one of the Members 
mentioned in the Motion, he contended 
that he had only done his duty to his 
constituents. He had spoken only once 
before the Bill reached the Committee 
stage, and then for less than 15 minutes. 
In Committee he had moved several 
Amendments; but he challenged the 
Government to show that any of them 
were obstructive or frivolous. Nor had 
he once spoken on the Amendments of 
other Members except with a bond fide 
object of furthering the discussion, in 
corroboration of which assertion he 
might point to the fact that he had only 
once been called to Order by the Chair- 
man for irrelevancy. The House might 
judge, then, of his astonishment, after 
being absent all night, at finding him- 
self Named as guilty of Obstruction the 
moment he arrived at Westminster the 
next morning. The truth was that the 
Chairman had a cut-and-dried list of 
Members to be suspended, and this list 
was drawn up some time before the 
right hon. Gentleman thought fit to use 
it. However, he would say no more on 
this matter. Having explained his own 
conduct, he was indifferent as to the 
Resolution, and did not feel called upon 
to vote for it. 

Mr. WARTON said, he regarded the 
Home Secretary, in the line he had 
taken, not as representing the Govern- 
ment gua Government, but as defending 
the rights of that House, which was en- 
titled to have orderly discussion, and, if 
necessary, to put down Obstruction. The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman had 
laid down the law of the case very dis- 
tinctly, and no answer had been given 
tohim. He rejoiced that both by the 
Common and Statute Law of that House 
they had the right to put down Obstruc- 
tion. Last year the Common Law of the 
House had been put in force by the 
prone and this year the Statute Law 
of the House by the Chairman of Com- 
mittees. ‘They had been told that there 
was no precedent for such a course ; but 
neither was there any precedent for the 
conduct which had provoked it. He 
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would take one test. They started with 
something like 13 pages of Amend- 
ments; but after a fortnight they had 
60 or 70 pages, and they were told that 
the Amendments would never grow less. 
On Clause 17 the same Amendments were 
discussed as had been disposed of on 
Clauses 14, 15, and 16, and then they 
were to have aseries of Provisoes; and 
now they were told there was no con- 
spiracy or Obstruction. As to the four 
Members, it should be remembered that 
the question of absence did not affect the 
matter. The conspiracy having gone on 
for several days, some must necessarily 
be absent. And here he must observe 
that the Home Secretary, during the 
discussions on the Bill, conducted him- 
self in an exceedingly dignified manner. 
He must also say, in presence of the 
Premier, that the right hon. Gentleman 
had not treated the Home Secretary 
very generously, for, while leaving all 
the harsh proposals to his Colleague, he 
reserved to himself the more agreeable 
part of making the concession. If for 
more than 20 days Gentlemen had been 
carrying on Obstruction by dilatory 
speeches, Amendments, Provisoes, and 
every means in their power, it did not 
matter much whether at the time of the 
suspension some of them were absent or 
present. 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL said, that 
there were two points of contention— 
one, whether individual Members were 
rightly included ; the other, whether the 
method adopted by the Chair was allow- 
able or not. Onageneral review of the 
case after so long a period, it seemed to 
him that two or three names were in- 
cluded in the list of suspended Members 
by inadvertence. One of these was the 
hon. Member for Tipperary (Mr. Dillon), 
with whose personal opinions he dis- 
agreed, but who always comported him- 
self with dignity and with a sense of what 
was due to himself and the House. There 
were also the hon. Member for Kilkenny 
(Mr. Marum), and the hon. Member 
opposite (Mr. Justin M‘Carthy), whose 
speeches, though sometimes obnoxious to 
the charge of tediousness, were not on 
other grounds open to objection. At the 
same time, as regarded the other hon. 
Members, he thought the visitation which 
fell upon them was merited. The occa- 
sion was one for no half-hearted reme- 
dies, for no courteous language, for no 
elaborate attempt to justify, palliate, and 
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excuse. It was rather for measures of 
justice, peremptory and effectual, which, 
though they might sometimes in their 
infliction cause inconvenience to hon. 
Members who had not deserved it, were 
yet absolutely necessary to a House 
which, in the absence of Rules definitely 
drawn up with a view to such an emer- 
gency, was bound to defend itself on the 
inspiration of the moment against out- 
breaks of disorder and lawless Obstruc- 
tion that rendered the existence of a 
popular deliberative Assembly well-nigh 
impossible. On the larger question, whe- 
ther collective and retrospective suspen- 
sion was allowable, the hon. and learned 
Member for Bridport (Mr. Warton), with 
his usual penetration, had pointed out 
that, in a case of combined Obstruction, 
they must be prepared to act sometimes 
retrospectively, because an hon. Mem- 
ber who had resorted to deliberate Ob- 
struction might at a particular moment, 
when he saw the sword of Damocles 
about to descend, absent himself, and 
evade the penalty. He saw no reason, 
therefore, for recording any condemna- 
tion, either of collective or retrospective 
action. When they were confronted 
with difficulties from a certain quarter 
of the House, such as the oldest Mem- 
bers of the House had not in times gone 
by witnessed, it was of first and vital 
consequence that they should, with one 
heart and mind, support the Chair in its 
decisions. He, therefore, trusted that a 
large majority would support the Chair- 
man of Committees in the retrospective 
view of what took place on the occasion 
in question. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR said, he was 
astonished that the Chairman of Com- 
mittees (Mr. Lyon Playfair), whose con- 
duct was in question, did not think 
proper, or, to put the matter more cor- 
rectly, was not permitted to come here 
and make his own defence. Undoubtedly 
an injustice had been done to hon. 
Members, and the course that ought to 
be taken by the Prime Minister should 
be to admit that injustice, and undo 1t 
by expunging from the Records of the 
House the names of the hon. Members 
in question. He could not congratulate 
the Government on the support of the 
hon. and learned Member for Bridport 
(Mr. Warton). During this Session that 
hon. and learned Member had made 
himself notorious by blocking as many 
Bills as possible ; and if he had been a 
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Member of a small Party instead of 
belonging to one of the two great Par-| 


ties in the State, an application of 


the doctrine of constructive Obstruction | 


would have sent him about his business 
long ago. Replying to the Home Secre- 
tary, who had said that to adopt the 
Resolution of the hon. Member for 
Newcastle would be to weaken the 
authority of the Chair, he contended 
that the -adoption of the Resolution 
would only be a repetition of what had 


been done in the case of the hon. Mem. | 


ber for Dungarvan (Mr. O’ Donnell), who 
had been relieved from the suspension 


which the Prime Minister himself was 
responsible. There were, he argued, 
three conditions which ought to be ful- 
filled if the Rule against Obstruction was 
tobe applied in a just manner. In the 
first place, it ought to be applied to the 
case of a single Member only ; secondly, 
it ought only to be applied after warn- 
ing ; and, thirdly, it should be applied in 
the presence of the Member concerned. 
He challenged the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition to deny that when the Rule was 
passed by the House it was intended 
that the three conditions which he had 
described should be fulfilled. He warned 


imposed from the Chair by a Motion for | 


the House that the doctrine of Obstruc- | 


tion in combination might be fatal to the 


liberties of small parties, such as the | 
extreme Radical Party, or a Republican 
_T. P. O’Connor) wondered if the right 


Party, when such Party should exist. 
The Home Secretary, who at first con- 
tended that Obstruction had dogged the 
Prevention of Crime Bill through all its 
stages, had subsequently retired from 
that position. Why? Because the re- 


corded opinion of the Prime Minister | 
| delayed the Bill, but openly declared his 


was against him. On June 6 the right 
hon. Gentleman at the head of the Go- 
vernment said— 


“ Although the debates upon the Irish Crime 
Bill have been long .... yet I must say I 
do not think they have been of such a cha- 
racter as that we could justly tax them”’ (the 
Irish Members) ‘‘ with the offence, if I may so 
call it, of Obstruction.””"—{3 Hansard, cclxx. 
236. 


The Prime Minister, on being asked by 
the hon. Member for Gloucester (Mr. 
Monk) whether he was prepared to ask 
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that Obstruction began on the 17th 
clause. Was any warning given by the 
Chairman of Committees, in accordance 
with the words and the spirit of the Rule 
against Obstruction, that Obstruction 
had begun? He defied the Government 
to point out a single instance of such a 
warning. But were Irish Members justi- 
fied in opposing the Bill at the point at 
which they were suspended? The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman (Sir William 
Harcourt) said all the important clauses 
had been passed by the Committee. They 
were engaged in discussing one of the 
most important clauses of the Bill— 
namely, the 20th—which involved the 
question whether a blood tax should be 
levied upon a large body of people, or 
on one street, one house, one man, so 
that the penalties would amount to ab- 
solute bankruptcy. The next clause re- 
lated to punishment for offences against 
the Bill, and involved the question 
whether a person should be imprisoned 
for six months with hard labour or not. 
That was the very essence of the Bill. 
A word with regard to the conduct of 
Irish and English Members. The Home 
Secretary had made a new Parliamentary 
offence. It was a Parliamentary offence 
now to delay a Bill. Would the right 
hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister 
have liked that doctrine to apply when 
the Divorce Bill was before the House ? 
[Mr. Gurapstone: I would.] He (Mr. 


Privilege. 


hon. Gentleman was ready to deny that 
he delayed the Divorce Bill. [Mr. 
GuapstonE: Yes.] The right hon. 
Gentleman was ready to make that de- 
nial. His memory, however, was distinct 
that the right hon. Gentleman not merely 


intention to delay it; and, according to 
the new doctrine of the Home Secretary 
that to delay a Bill was Obstruction, the 
Premier clearly stood convicted of Ob- 
struction.- The hon. Member for New- 
castle (Mr. Joseph Cowen) said that some 
English Members spoke far longer and 
more bitterly on the Prevention of Crime 
Bill than Irish Members. Why were 
not those English Members suspended ? 
The answer was this—that the Autho- 
rities durst not suspend English Mem- 


fora Vote of Urgency with respect to | bers. In spite of the new Rule, in spite 
the Prevention of Crime Bill, answered in of their Caucuses, that freedom of 
the negative, as the Bill had not, up to | opinion, that toleration, which had been 
that date (the 12th of June), in his the noblest feature of English political 
opinion, been dealt with obstructively. | life, still existed in the case of English 
But the position of the Government was Members, and could not be nullified by 
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a decision of the Chairman of Com- 
mittees. Behind this question was a 
very large question—a much larger one 
than that referred to by the hon. Mem- 
ber who had just spoken, or by other 
hon. Members. If the Prime Minister 
supported the conduct of the Chairman 
in suspending the Irish Members, it 
would shake the confidence of the Irish 
people in Parliamentary representation. 
Nothing could play better into the hands 
of revolutionists than an interference 
with the confidence of the Irish people in 
the justice of Parliament; and if the 
Prime Minister joined in a conspiracy 
— the freedom of speech in that 

ouse, he must henceforth be pro- 
claimed a friend of the revolutionists in 
Ireland. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I really wish 
to call the attention of the House to the 
fact that the debate, which has involved, 
undoubtedly, many topics of very great 
importance, has travelled into very wide 
fields, in comparison with the terms of 
the Resolution which is now before us. I 
sincerely desire to bring to the mind of 
the House the question whether, at this 
period of the Session, and in this condi- 
tion of Public Business, it is their inten- 
tion that we should enter at large into 
matters which undoubtedly would justify 
a very great extension indeed of dis- 
cussion, or whether we should confine 
ourselves to the Resolution before us. Be- 
cause I do not hesitate to state that 
there is hardly one-tenth of the speech 
just delivered that has had any reference 
to the Resolution—although I am very 
far from saying that any considerable por- 
tion of the remaining nine-tenths was 
either frivolous or trivial. On the con- 
trary, it was very important matter; but 
it was matter not belonging to the Reso- 
lution before the House. I do not think 
this is a convenient opportunity for a 
general discussion of the question of 
Obstruction, and of dealing with the 
rights of the House in endeavouring to 
check certain practices, for the very 

lain reason that we are not debating a 

esolution fairly raising the merits of the 
question. We are debating a Motion 
of Censure on one of the Authorities of 
the House for a specific and well-defined 
offence—well-defined, I mean, by the 
terms of the Resolution — and I put it 
strongly to the Members of this House, 
that when it has been found necessar 
by a portion of those who sit here toc 


Mr, T. P. O Connor 


{COMMONS} 
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into —— an alleged offence com- 


mitted by the Chairman of Ways and 
Means in the Chair of the House, justice 
and propriety and policy alike combine 
to require of us that we should deal 
judicially with that question, offering 
proofs of the offence, and confining our- 
selves strictly to the offence thus alleged. 
Now, I cannot help thinking that hon. 
Gentlemen will feel that there is great 
force in the appeal, and that, however 
right it may be to discuss at the proper 
time and manner all the topics raised, 
this is not the time for entering upon 
such a discussion. I think it is our 
absolute duty to the House itself, to the 
laws of the House, and to the Authorities 
without whose aid we could not conduct 
our discussions for a day, to keep our- 
selves distinctly to the matter at issue. 
Notice has been taken of the absence of 
the Chairman of Committees. Well, the 
Chairman of Committees did not happen 
to consult me upon the subject, but I 
should think he took good and sufficient 
advice; and I am bound to say, if the 
right hon. Gentleman had happened to 
consult me, I should strongly have urged 
his not taking any part whatever in this 
debate. It is not the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s business, as an Authority of the 
House, to come here and plead his cause 
as a party and a private individual. It 
is his business to trust, I will not say to 
the generosity, but to the justice and 
consideration of the House, and to 
entertain a full belief that what is due 
to himself and to his Office will be suffi- 
ciently remembered without his presence; 
while the dignity of that Office, as well 
as his own personal consideration, would 
somewhat suffer were he to assume the 
position of any party in the cause. Some 
reference has been made with regard to 
admissions I am supposed to have made 
in connection with some cf the proceed- 
ings on the Prevention of Crime Bill. 
I admit the accuracy of the passages 
quoted; but the hon. Gentleman goes a 
little too far when he says that those 
were absolute acquittals—if I may use 
such a phrase—as absolute assertions of 
the innocence of the hon. Member and 
his Friends, down to certain dates. 
Now, I am not prepared to make that 
admission without some qualification. 
The allegation the hon. Member had to 
meet was cumulative—that there grew 
up the evidence of an intention for Ob- 
struction. 
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Mr. PARNELL: To obstruct Public 
Business. 

Mrz. GLADSTONE: Quite so. If 
there was a cumulative proof, it follows, 
from the very nature of the charge, that 
the elements of that proof began to 
gather before they had reached the ripe- 
ness and fulness on which alone they 
could be said to have reached the posi- 
tion of Obstruction. That appears to 
me to be a fair argument; but this one 
admission I felt it my duty to these 
Gentlemen to make. They certainly 
did not resort to methods of Obstruction 
which I have seen really used from more 
than one quarter of the House on a 
variety of Bills. They gave us every 
evening a full measure of the time of 
the House; but they made no attempt 
to employ that which is by far the most 
effective method of Obstruction in Com- 
mittee on a Bill—moving that the Chair- 
man do report Progress. I also freely 
admit that it is very true that the mat- 
ters involved in many cases were of the 
utmost importance and delicacy, and the 
question of extending the Alien Act to 
England fully justified the evening spent 
on its debate. I think there is some- 
thing in what was said by the hon. and 
learned Member for Bridport (Mr. War- 
ton), although he himself is considered 
to be open to criticism in certain respects 
when he refers to the 17th clause of the 
Prevention of Crime Bill, and to the hours 
passed upon it as constituting a case 
which is rather difficult to meet. How- 
ever, I do not believe it is possible, by 
any debate in this House, to bring to a 
judicial issue the question whether there 
was or was not Obstruction from the me- 
thod of arguing. The hon. and learned 
Member for Roscommon (Dr. Commins) 
has adopted the method of going over the 
entire series of his speeches on this Bill, 
arguing from them that he was not 
guilty of Obstruction. If other Gentle- 
men were to adopt the same method, I 
can only say that the end of that must 
be to land usin more hopeless impotency 
and incapacity for the discharge of our 
duty than any degree of that disagree- 
able predicament at which we have yet 
arrived. The hon. Member for New- 
castle (Mr. Joseph Cowen) is, I must 
say, too ready not only to impute error 
which belongs to us all, but also positive 
absurdity to those with whom he differs. 
He had no hesitation in imputing to me 
that I laid down the doctrine, which 
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will not bear examination, that the right 
hon. Baronet opposite (Sir Stafford 
Northcote), because he was the author 
of this Resolution, was its authorized 
Parliamentary interpreter. The hon. 
Gentleman will do well not to be so 
hasty in making these imputations. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN: It was re- 
ported in the newspapers. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: What does that 
signify? I affirm that thereportofa news- 
paper is not sufficient evidence on such a 
subject. This is a palpable absurdity, 
evidently arising on the report of a 
newspaper ; and hon. Gentlemen should 
think twice before adopting that report 
for the purpose of making me the father 
of anything so preposterous. It is not 
worth arguing. I know that if the re- 
porter could have reported certain in- 
verted commas which were not reported, 
the hon, Gentleman would have seen 
that I referred to the right hon. Baronet 
opposite, not as the interpreter of the 
Resolution of the House, but as the 
interpreter of the speech which he him- 
self had made, which is a very different 
matter. I wish to observe that this 
debate has been treated all through as 
a judgment on the conduct of the Chair- 
man of Committees, and far be it from 
me to deny that his conduct is involved 
in the Resolution. But no one hasthought 
fit to notice that the House itself is also 
in question. There are three steps in 
these proceedings. There is the Chair- 
man of Committees, to whom the initia- 
tive is given, and who is responsible 
solely for the exercise of that initiative. 
Then there is the conduct of the Repre- 
sentative of the Government—the Secre- 
tary of State for War—who was respon- 
sible for inviting the House to act on 
the initiative of the Chairman of Com- 
mittees; and then the House thought 
fit to vote upon that recommendation, 
and to vote in support of the Chairman 
of Committees; and I say it is not fair 
or just to give to this debate the charac- 
ter simply of a discussion on the con- 
duct of the Chairman of Committees. 
But that the House must take to itself 
the responsibility of the vote which it 
thought proper to give—|Mr. O’Don- 
NELL: The English Government.] The 
hon. Member says the English Govern- 
ment. That reminds me that the hon. 
and learned Member for Roscommon 
(Dr. Commins) invented a way of shield- 
ing the Chairman of Committees. The 
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hon. and learned Member for Roscom- 
mon said there was a power somewhere 
behind the Chairman of Committees, and 
he wanted that power to show itself. 
[Mr. Cartan: Hear, hear!] As the 
hon. and learned Gentleman said there 
is such a power, I suppose he and his 
hon. Friends know it; and, if they know 
it, I wish they would give us some clue 
to it. My right hon. and learned Friend 
the Home Secretary says he had gone 
to bed an hour before, and was slumber- 
ing through the proceedings; therefore 
he was not the power behind. I was in 
bed at the time of the occurrence, 
and was awakened by the disagreeable 
and troublesome words—“ Sir, they are 
expelling the Irish Members.” That 
spoiled any chance I had of further re- 
pose ; and therefore I was not the power 
behind the Chairman of Committees. If 
hon. Gentlemen who appear to be aware 
of such a fact will give us the slightest 
assistance in detecting this criminal, 
whoever he is, and bringing him to 
justice, we will, with the utmost zeal, 
lend ourselves to forward their en- 
deavours to promote the ends of public 
justice. The hon. Member for Newcastle 
(Mr. Joseph Cowen) thought he was 
doing a great kindness to the Chairman 
of Committees when he said the poor 
man had been sitting there a long time, 
his patience was exhausted, his faculties, 
whatever nature has given him—[ Mr. 
T. P. O'Connor: The hon. Member did 
not say so. } I am not quoting his words ; 
but the hon. Member for Newcastle has 
taken credit to himself in that he had 
spoken very kindly of the Chairman of 
Committees. That may be so, as far as 
the intention of the hon. Member is 
concerned ; but there is another view of 
the matter. I will apply it to himself. 
I am making a speech against his Reso- 
lution and against his sentiments, which 
it is sometimes my fortune to do; and 
the hon. Gentleman might very well 
give an account of my speech, and might 
refer to the time of life to which I had 
arrived, the natural effect of age in 
weakening the human faculties, the 
dimmed condition of the brain when a 
certain term has been passed; and he 
might then say he had spoken of me 
with very great kindness, and endea- 
voured to cast a veil over my shortcom- 
ings and delinquencies. But I might 
not like that mode of excusing me, and 
might not feel all the gush of gratitude 
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which the hon. Gentleman seems to 
expect from the Chairman of Commit- 
tees. I do not deny that the question 
before us, as it appears to me, concerns 
the Chairman of Committees; but, un- 
questionably, not him alone. The party 
mainly concerned is the House. But 
far be it from me to deny that the House 
is bound to undo its own act if there 
has been injustice. I must also observe 
that a particular ruling of the Chair has 
been mainly in question during this de- 
bate ; and with respect to that ruling I 
am bound to say that if it was to be 
questioned it should have been ques- 
tioned long ago. The declaration of the 
Chair with regard to the principle of 
constructive and combined Obstruction 
is a declaration that has been in the 
knowledge of us all for a considerable 
time; and I am bound to say that it 
was a declaration which it was the duty 
of the Chairman of Committees to take 
notice of and to consider as in a very 
great degree a guide for his conduct; 
and the question is whether we are pre- 
pared to call in question the decision of 
the Chairman, and attempt to reverse it 
by the Vote of the House. Not that 
this Vote leads us so far; but that the 
doctrine which has been made to do ser- 
vice in this debate undoubtedly goes to 
the entire reversal of the proposition 
laid down from the Chairman. We are 
called upon to vote that the Record of 
certain suspensions of four Members be 
erased from the Minutes, on the ground 
that the suspended Members were not 
in the House during the proceedings, 
for the Obstruction of which they were 
so reported. It appears to me that that 
Motion bristles with objectionable points. 
In the first place, how is it possible to 
consider and construe what are the pro- 
ceedings for the Obstruction of which 
they were so reported? You have no 
definition of the time over which those 
proceedings extend. You do not mean 
the formal proceedings of the Chairman 
at the Table. Manifestly, those Gentle- 
men had been in the House during the 
greater part of the proceedings; and, 
therefore, you are calling upon us to 
assert by this Resolution a proposition 
which I will not say is palpably false, 
but the truth of which no man can con- 
fidently assert or can clearly know. But, 
looking at the matter more generally, 
two pleas may be considered to have 
been raised—one a narrow plea and the 
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other a broad plea. The narrow plea 
is one immediately presented by the Mo- 
tion, and that is the absence from the 
House at the time the Chairman rises 
to Name certain Members, and for a cer- 
tain limited period before that time, the 
extent of which we do not know, is to 
exempt Members from the exercise of 
his jurisdiction. Will the House com- 
mit itself to that principle? It is. quite 
plain that if you do it involves conse- 
quences that go far to emasculate the 
whole Rule, because the most operative 
part of obstructive measures may take 
place some time before the time that 
cumulative Obstruction is declared to 
have arrived; and you cannot place it 
in the power of Members to shield them- 
selves by the simple act of a temporary 
departure from the consequences which, 
in the judgment of the Chairman and of 
the House, they may be considered to 
have invited. As to the broader issue, 
I was very much struck by the method 
of the hon. and learned Member for 
Roscommon (Dr. Commins), who said 
that the Home Secretary did not demon- 
strate the offence of Obstruction. He 
had no occasion to demonstrate it; he 
had it before him on the very best evi- 
dence—that of the speech of the hon. 
Member for Newcastle. 

Mr. CALLAN: Why was not the 
hon. Member for Newcastle suspended ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: That is quite a 
different matter. 

Mr. CALLAN : He was not suspended 
because he is an English Member. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I imagine that 
the hon. Member for Newcastle was not 
suspended because it was not established 
that he had been guilty of an act of 
Obstruction. I would remind the hon. 
Member for Louth that the speech of 
the hon. Member for Newcastle was 
delivered on the third reading, and that 
the suspension took place in Committee. 
The hon. Member for Newcastle said— 
‘““We endeavoured to defeat the Biil 
and we failed; and we endeavoured to 
delay the Bill and we succeeded.” It 
was a delay not addressed to the busi- 
ness of persuasion. If it had been so 
addressed, and bond fide addressed, to 
the minds of the House, it would not 
have been delaying the Bill. But the 
hon. Member conveyed to us a totally 
different idea—that he thought it an ob- 
ject of policy to delay the Bill, and that 
it was a subject for congratulation that 
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the Irish Members, along with himself, 
had succeeded in delaying the Bill. The 
hon. and learned Member for Roscom- 
mon says that in the case of any other 
measure of the kind, we are prepared to 
prevent, by all means consistent with 
the Privileges of the House, the pass- 
ing of the measure. What is consistent 
with the Privileges of the House? Is 
it consistent with the Privileges of the 
House that every Gentleman in that 
quarter of the House should on each 
stage rise at the beginning of the even- 
ing, if he could catch the Speaker’s eye, 
and speak until the hour for adjourn- 
ment? But what is the condition of the 
House of Parliament in that case? It 
is that the House is reduced to total in- 
capacity for the performance of its duty ; 
and the House is entitled, by that natu- 
ral right of self-defence with which 
every Assembly is invested, to interfere 
for a limitation of that misuse of Privi- 
lege, and to cali the excessive use of 
that Privilege by the name of Obstruc- 
tion or otherwise. Neither the narrow 
issue that absence is an efficient conten- 
tion, nor the broad issue that no attempt 
was made to do more than discuss that 
with the view of convincing and per- 
suading the House, can for a moment 
be maintained; and I would ask the 
House finally to consider this—that the 
selection of these four Gentlemen is avery 
nice matter indeed; and were we to vote 
upon them man by man, great varieties 
of opinion would arise. My hon. Friend 
the Member for Aylesbury (Mr. George 
Russell) said there were some Gentle- 
men who were less open to the charge 
than others; but he did not think they 
were exactly all these four Gentlemen ; 
and you must bearin mind, if the House 
passes a Resolution of self-condemnation 
and remorse to efface the record of the 
proceedings in regard to these four Gen- 
tlemen, what would be the effect of that 
action in regard to the other 12—it cer- 
tainly would be a most emphatic brand- 
ing of the other 12. For myself, I must 
confess that, if I had had to pick out four 
Gentlemen as the least chargeable with 
Parliamentary delinquency, I should not 
have chosen those mentioned in the Reso- 
lution. Under these circumstances, I need 
not say that I shall resist this Resolu- 
tion ; and I venture again to express the 
hope that we may not have a general and 
vague discussion upon the position of 
the Irish Parliamentary Party, or the 
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rejudices to which it is subject, or the 
fawintness of delaying measures; but 
that we should keep strictly to the issue 
which is before us, and endeavour to 
give to the discussion of the question 
as judicial a tone as we possibly can. 

Mr. SEXTON said, that, as one of 
the 12 Members suspended, he desired 
to address the House. The Prime Mi- 
nister had made a speech which he 
could not but characterize as exceed- 
ingly playful, and he should not attempt 
to detract from the amusement which 
might be derived from such a sudden 
and unexpected display of humour. He 
imagined that the hon. Member for 
Newcastle (Mr. Joseph Cowen) had two 
motives—first, to call in question the 
conduct of the Chairman of Committees, 
and to procure a condemnation of an 
unwise, improper use of extraordinary 
powers, thereby protecting the liberties 
of the House ; and, secondly, to secure in 
that House just and impartial treatment 
of Irish as well as English Members. 
For this the hon. Member was entitled 
‘ to the thanks of every hon. Member who 
sat with him. He was one of the 12 
Members who sat in that House through- 
out the night of the 30th of June. The 
Government having challenged them to 
a struggle of physical endurance, they 
accepted it, and the Government was 
defeated, and it was for defeating the 
Government that they were sentenced, 
and it appeared very much that in con- 
sequence of that defeat they were not to 
be forgiven either in this world or the 
next. In his opinion, the Standing Order 
referred to was plain, and was intended to 
be applied after warning to an individual 
Member of the House and in his pre- 
sence. The Motion consequent was that 
such a Member be suspended from the 
service of the House during the re- 
mainder of that day’s Sitting. There 
they had emphasized the fact that the 
presence of the Member at the time was 
an absolute necessity. But the question 
was asked—Suppose the Member in- 
criminated left the House before action 
was taken on his conduct? Well, the 
way to deal with such a case was 
not by stretching a Rule never meant to 
apply, but by making a new Rule. The 
right hon. Gentleman founded himself 
on the argument that a number of Mem- 
bers had banded themselves together to 
delay the Bill. ‘‘ Delay” was an elastic 
term. If it was meant that they occupied 
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time for the purpose of occupying time, 
there was no foundation for the assertion. 
It was a notorious fact that the majority 
of the Irish Party abstained from taking 
part in the debates upon the Bill, be- 
cause, while their wish was that the 
arguments against the measure should 
be fully and fairly placed before the 
Government, they were unwilling that 
unnecessary time should be taken up, 
and many of them who had influence 
among their Party brought tltat influence 
to bear upon their Colleagues to induce 
them not to speak at undue length. 
There never was & more wanton accusa- 
tion than that made by the Home Secre- 
tary—who, for the sake of an epigram, 
was apt to forget the actual facts of the 
case—when he said that the method of 
the Irish Party was upon every clause 
of the Bill to debate the whole measure. 
A very cursory examination of Hansard 
would show that the speeehes had this 
one merit—they were confined strictly 
within the scope of the particular clause 
or Amendment under discussion. But 
if what was meant by delay was that the 
Irish Members endeavoured by occupy- 
ing time in discussing the Bill to induce 
the Government to consider the pro- 
priety of mitigating the severity of its 
provisions, in that sense only was there 
delay. Ina body of Members forming 
a minority, whether large or small, no- 
thing was more legitimate than to insist 
and persist in the expression of their 
views, so that the Government of the 
day might modify their intentions. Con- 
sidering the nature of the Bill, and that 
under it the people of Ireland were for 
three years to live in a position from 
which every vestige of liberty was ba- 
nished, Irish Members would have be- 
trayed their duty if they did not take 
care that the measure was sufficiently 
debated. The Home Secretary spoke of 
the Common Law. They all knew that 
when the Attorney General for Ireland 
could not find a Statute he fell back 
upon the Common Law; but he never 
did so when he could find a Statute. But 
the Home Secretary, though there was a 
Rule at his hand, fell back upon the 
Common Law. If stateliness of deport- 
ment and elegance of gesture could con- 
stitute an argumentative speech, the 
speech of the Home Secretary was un- 
answerable. But the whole question 
was whether the Rule was properly ap- 
plied, and the Home Secretary shelved 
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that question. For his own part, he took 
no interest in the present Resolution. He 
did not want to blot out the record; he 
was content that it should remain until 
the day of doom. He did not believe 
that it was by erasions from the Records 
that the rights of Irish Members or the 
rights of the Irish people would be es- 
tablished ; it would be by a more drastic 
process. The censures passed upon Irish 
Members did not injure them in the 
light of Irish public opinion. A time 
would come when the Irish Members 
would return to that House, doubled in 
strength and reinforced in resolution. 
A time would come when they would 
wield a power in that House which 
would compel both Parties to have re- 
gard to them ; and if Party Government 
was to be maintained, and English free- 
dom to have the safeguard of Parlia- 
mentary Rule, the only way to maintain 
that Party Government, and to preserve 
that Parliamentary Rule, woudl be by 
effacing from the Records, not that 
contemptible Vote of Censure, but the 
Rules upon which the censure was 
founded. 

Mr. RAIKES said, that, as direct re- 
ference had been made to him by more 
than one speaker, it would be almost dis- 
respectful to the House if he did not 
reply to the questions addressed to him. 
He quite agreed, as every reasonable 
man must do, with what had fallen from 
the Prime Minister with regard to any 
particular Rule. The construction put 
upon any Rule of that House, as upon 
the provisions of an Act of Parliament, 
must rest with those upon whom the 
authority to interpret it was put by law, 
rather than upon those who were at first 
responsible for framing it. The hon. 
Member for Galway (Mr. T. P. O’Con- 
nor) had asked him whether he adhered 
to his opinion on three points—first, 
whether it was intended that the Rule 
should be brought to bear on individuals 
alone ; secondly, whether it was meant 
to be applied without warning; and, 
thirdly, whether it was to be applied in 
the absence of the parties on whom it 
was brought to bear. It had been said, 
with some slight inaccuracy, that on all 
these points his opinions were more or 
less in accord with what fell from the 
hon. Member for Galway. With regard 
to the first point, the evidence he gave 
before the Committee on Public Business 
had reference to a Rule shaped in rather 
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a different form from that which had be- 
come a Standing Order, inasmuch as it 
allowed, not only the Chair, but any 
Member, to call attention to an abuse of 
the Forms of the House. He expressed 
his opinion that attention ought not to 
be called to an infraction of the Rule 
half an hour after the offence had been 
committed. To the opinions he then 
held he was bound to say he still ad- 
hered. The hon. Member for Galway 
had attributed to him an opinion that 
the Rule should in no case be applied 
without warning. In his evidence he 
said he would rather not fetter the action 
of the Committee or of the Chair by re- 
quiring that warning should be given ; 
but he added that, as a matter of prac- 
tice, he had no doubt that a Member 
would be sufficiently warned. He de- 
sired to lay stress upon that, because he 
should be sorry if he were supposed to 
think that, in every case, a warning 
ought to precede the application of the 
Rule, because there were many cases 
which required to be dealt with on the 
spur of the moment. With regard to 
Members being dealt with in their ab- 
sence, he did not find any definite an- 
swer of his own; but if would be suffi- 
ciently clear to anyone who read the 
evidence given before the Select Com- 
mittee that it had not crossed his mind 
that it was likely or even possible that 
this Rule would be brought to bear on 
Members in their absence. It was with 
regret that he referred to those matters ; 
but he should be open to a charge of 
weakness if he concealed his opinions. 
The Motion now under consideration 
had been brought forward in a very un- 
fortunate form, as no Amendment could 
be moved to it; but, apart from the 
question of form, there were two grave 
considerations which would largely in- 
fluence the House in the course they 
adopted. They were asked not only to 
condemn the action of an official of the 
House, but to repudiate the action taken 
by the House itself. He presumed that 
the House was always slow to repudiate 
in the same Session a solemn proceeding 
of its own. However imperfect might 
have been the appreciation of the matter 
by some of the Members who voted, the 
House generally would feel itself bound 
by its own decision, and would be unwill- 
ing to re-open a question which had been 
decided, at the time at all events, upon 
such materials as it then had for forming 
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a judgment. Moreover, there was a 
question arising out of the phraseology 
of the Rule itself, which contained the 
following words :— 

‘“‘ Provided always that nothing in this Reso” 
lution shall be taken to deprive the House of 
the power of proceeding against any Member 
according to ancient usages.” 

It might well have happened that the 
House thought, and that the Chairman 
was also of opinion, that, whatever con- 
struction might be put on the precise 
words of the Standing Order, it was still 
open to the House to exercise its ancient 
jurisdiction in order to protect itself 
against flagrant or repeated disregard of 
the spirit which should govern its deli- 
berations. Although he should be sorry 
to lend himself to any expression of ad- 
hesion to the view which on this particu- 
lar occasion was taken by the Chair, if 
that view were to be limited by the words 
of the Standing Order, yet, having regard 
to the width of the powers given to the 
Chairman of Committees and to the Pro- 
viso at the end of the Standing Order, 
he should regret to see the House take 
any step which might seem to throw any 
shadow of a doubt upon its ancient and 
undoubted jurisdiction in dealing with 
He 
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offences against its proceedings. 
could not vote for the Resolution, and he 
hoped the hon. Member would withdraw 


it. If they were to improve their proce- 
dure, it should be by giving an interpre- 
tation to the Rule itself, and not by pass- 
ing a Resolution which would shake to 
its foundation that respect for the Chair 
which was essential to the dignity of 
their deliberations. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY said, that 
after the last speech there could be no 
doubt that an application had been made 
of the Rule in question, which was very 
different from what was in the minds of 
those who framed it. In response to the 
Prime Minister’s suggestion that some 
evidence should be adduced of the exist- 
ence of a power behind the Chair he 
would instance his own case, without 
any desire to separate himself from the 
other Members who were suspended. 
But twice did the Chairman of Commit- 
tees omit his name when reading the list 
of Members to be Named, although his 
name was included in the Motion of the 
Secretary of State for War; and after- 
wards in the Question put by the Speaker; 
and so struck was he by the Chairman 
omitting his name, that he went to the 
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Table and asked whether it was included, 
and the Chairman replied that he did not 
believe it was; but the Clerk added that 
it was in some list or other. The fact 
remained that he was actually included 
in the Motion and was suspended with- 
out ever having been Named by the 
Chairman in the manner required by 
the Rule. If the Chairman was acting 
solely of his own motion and had con- 
sulted no one, he must have gradually 
formed an opinion from his own obser- 
vation as to the conduct of the particular 
Members which made them guilty of 
Obstruction; and, therefore, he must 
have been so impressed with the conduct 
of each that he could have no doubt as 
to whether one was in the list or not; 
and the very fact that he had sucha 
doubt, and that he twice omitted the 
name in what was supposed to be the 
formal Naming and in putting the Mo- 
tion, and yet allowed it to be read by 
the Mover and by the Speaker, was 
a pretty clear indication that the list or 
lists were framed or suggested by others, 
and not by the Chairman as the result 
of his own observation. These facts 
illustrated the difficulties and the 
dangers of this new-fangled method of 
Procedure, and proved, by example, 
that a Member might be included ina 
Motion without having been Named by 
the Chair. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, he had heard 
with surprise from the Prime Minister 
that delay must necessarily be a Parlia- 
mentary offence, seeing that the right 
hon. Gentleman had just delayed the 
consideration of the Lords Amendments 
to the Arrears Bill, because such im- 
portant issues were involved that a little 
extra time for deliberation was desir- 
able. The Irish Members who debated 
the Coercion Bill all night, did so by 
the same right as Membevs who debated 
it during the day; and he had himself 
once taken part in a 26 hours’ Sitting in 
which he defended the true policy of the 
Empire against a mistaken Government 
and a mistaken House of Commons. On 
the Prevention of Crime Bill the Irish 
Members simply did what they believed 
to be their duty, and they spoke to the 
point as much as was possible; but it 
seemed to be forgotten that the measure 
was in reality a Code—a consolidation of 
all Coercion Acts. The time Irish Mem- 
bers devoted to some of the clauses was 
very short, and such a Code could not 
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have been passed for England in the 
same time. He made no complaint 
against the Chairman of Committees ; 
but he did complain, and that strongly, 
against the action of the House of Com- 
mons—he would not quarrel with the 
trigger, but he found fault with the 
power behind it; and he thought there 
ought to be a special inquiry by a Se- 
lect Committee into the suspensions, and 
all Ministers, Members, and Officials 
concerned ought to be examined. A 
searching investigation would elicit facts 
that would be well worthy of considera- 
tion. He rarely spoke on the Coercion 
Bill, and mainly in reply to provocations 
from the Government, and particularly 
the Home Secretary; and he was not 
aware of any intention to obstruct the 
Bill. The act of the Chairman of Com- 
mittees, unjust as it was, would not 
brand the Irish Members with disgrace, 
but would serve to recommend them to 
the Irish people. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the late Chairman of Committees, 
though his speech was a strong con- 
demnation of the conduct of which they 
complained, was too good an English- 
man to do justice to the Irish Members ; 
but history would be on their side, and 
would record the brutality and treachery 
with which they had been treated. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: Sir, 
I would not like the debate to close with- 
out saying a few words, especially as I 
have been several times appealed to by 
hon. Members who have spoken. At 
the same time, I think the matter is one 
which has been sufficiently disposed of 
by the speech, on the one hand, of the 
Prime Minister, and, on the other, of 
my right hon. Friend the late Chairman 
of Committees. It seems to me that we 
have before us a proposition which it 
would be extremely difficult for the House 
to accept. We are not only asked to vote 
that the record of the suspension of the 
Gentlemen named be erased from the 
Minutes of our proceedings, but that it 
should be done on the ground that those 
Gentlemen were not in the House during 
the proceedings of Obstruction for which 
they were so reported. The Prime Minis- 
ter has very pertinently asked whether 
the absence of a Member during any 
portion cf the proceedings in which he 
may have taken part is to be regarded 
as a reason for exempting him from the 
operation of the Rule. I cannot help 
feeling that the circumstances under 
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which the action of the House was taken 
were of a character different in some re- 
spects from those which were contem- 
plated at the time when the Rule was 
originally proposed. My right hon. 
Friend the Member for Preston has 
stated very clearly what were the con- 
siderations in his mind when ha, recom- 
mended, not exactly this Rule, but the 
Rule upon which this was founded ; and 
he has stated very accurately that we did 
not at the time contemplate the kind of 
Obstruction which arose upon the occa- 
sion when this course was taken. But 
the view, not only of the Chairman of 
Committees, but of the Speaker, who had 
also to put the Resolution from the Chair, 
seemed to put another construction upon 
the words of the Rule, which, after all, 
were all that the House had to go upon. 
It was not so much the intention of those 
who proposed the Rule as the effect of 
the Rule when it was in existence, and 
was accepted by the House, that we have 
to deal with it; and, as has been truly 
pointed out by the Prime Minister, not 
only didthe Authorities put the construc- 
tion upon the Rule, but the House ac- 
cepted the construction, and those who 
were present voted in accordance with 
it. If we go from the actual question of 
the strict letter and construction of the 
Rule to the intent and meaning of the 
Rule, then I think the House ought to 
bear in mind that cases may arise—and 
I believe they did arise upon that occa- 
sion—in which that Rule ought to be 
applied, and the meaning and spirit of 
it is, that it should be applied even to 
Members who may not be in the House 
at the particular moment when the ac- 
tion of the House is called for. Take 
an instance. Suppose that alarge num- 
ber of Gentlemen desire to delay the 
proceedings of the House, and upon some 
question which is raised one of these 
Gentlemen gets up and makes a speech 
of half an hour in length, there can be 
no objection to that. But supposirg he 
is followed by another, who makes the 
same speech for another half-hour, and 
that 20 or 30 Members take that step and 
then leave the House for a time, it is ob- 
vious that there is something there which 
needs interposition. Such a proceeding 
would unquestionably be in the nature of 
Obstruction, and others would be guilty 
besides the last of the series of offending 
Members who may chance to be pre- 
sent at the moment when the action 
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of the House is called for. The House 
cannot possibly be precluded from 
taking action on the ground that some of 
the Members so continuing have made 
their speeches and have gone away. If 
they can be shown to be parties to the 
same transaction, it seems to me that it 
may fairly be held to come within the 
meaning and spirit of the Rule. There 
is, I admit, a question which the House 
would do very well to consider, and 
which more than once presented itself to 
- my mind, as to the mode in which the 
Rule should be applied. I own I am 
not quite satisfied with what was actually 
done. Ido not lay the blame on the 
Chairman of Committees. He observed, 
or considered that he had observed, some 
concerted action which, taken as a whole, 
implicated a number of Gentlemen ; and 
he thought it his duty to bring their 
names before the House in a body, be- 
cause it was in their corporate capacity, 
if I may use the expression, that they 
were guilty of Obstruction. And what 
was the next step? It was the Motion 
which was founded on that, that these 
Gentlemen should be taken in a lump 
and not taken singly, and should be 
suspended. That Motion was made by 
the Secretary of State for War. The 


House was prevented by the form of the 
Resolution from distinguishing between 
the case of one man and another. I 


think that was unfortunate, and I 
thought so at the time. The fault, if 
there was fault, was not in the Chairman 
of Committees calling attention to these 
Members ; the fault was rather in the 
way in which the Minister brought the 
matter under the notice of the House. 
I am not prepared to pass any censure 
in the case. It was a question of very 
considerable difficulty, and in these 
matters, if we are to be closely inquiring 
into every step that is taken, we may 
sometimes run into unnecessary refine- 
ments. If this Rule is to work it ought 
to be considered with reference to the 
difficulty created by obstructive Mem- 
bers, and it may very possibly be the 
case that when several Members are 
Named together the House would desire 
to make some alteration or omission with 
regard to one of them; but the Rule is 
so wide that it precludes anything of the 
kind. It precludes any Amendment, any 
debate, or any explanation, and was put 
in that form on the theory that it would 
be applied to a Member actually present 
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in the House, and in the presence of 
those who were able to speak of their 
own knowledge to exactly the circum- 
stances which did occur. Undoubtedly, 
if you apply it to such circumstances as 
those which occurred a few months ago, 
the difficulty arises which does not arise 
against a single Member, and which we 
did not expect would arise when we 
originally proposed the Rule. I have 
no doubt that I used the language quoted 
by the hon. Member for Sligo (Mr. 
Sexton), and spoke of it as a Rule which 
would be applied in the presence of the 
Member to whom it was made appli- 
cable. Undoubtedly, if it is carried be- 
yond that, it isa matter for consideration 
whether the Rule does not require 
some amendment. But I think that 
the Resolution proposed by the hon. 
Member for Newcastle is one which 
renders it impossible that we could 
adopt it without appearing to throw a 
censure upon the Chairman of Com- 
mittees, and on the Speaker who put 
the Question subsequently, and on the 
Members who voted for it. I do not 
think there is anything which calls for 
censure of that kind. I feel satisfied 
that there was no intention of doing any 
injustice; and I do not know that it 
would have been possible, under the 
circumstances, that any different vote 
could have been arrived at when the 
Question was put in the form in which it 
was put. I regret that it was so, but 
feel that we must be prepared to en- 
counter some difficulties and inconve- 
nience if we are to protect ourselves 
against extravagant use of the powers 
of delay and Obstruction which do exist, 
and are sometimes had recourse to in a 
manner quite inconsistent with the con- 
duct of Business in the House. With 
regard to the particular occasion, I had 
not been in the House for some hours 
before the Resolution was passed ; but 
it did appear to me when I came into 
the House that what was going on was 
a specimen of the case in which there 
was something like concerted action—a 
concerted attempt to delay the progress 
of the Bill; and I, for one, and I believe 
a very large number of Members, ac- 
cepted the authority which told us that 
that Obstruction had been carried on 
by the Gentlemen whose names were 
brought before us. I think that in this 
discussion we have had a question which, 
undoubtedly, does require some recon- 
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sideration; but I do not think that we 
ought to pass anything which would be 
in the-nature of a Vote of Censure, be- 
cause we ought to feel that in these 
matters we ought to strengthen the 
hands and support the authority of the 
Chairman, who had a difficult and in- 
vidious task imposed upon him, and I 
am certain that in all he did on the 
occasion he acted thoroughly bond fide, 
and with a simple and earnest desire 
to preserve the dignity and honour of 
the House. 

Mr. THOMAS COLLINS said, he 
thought that the hon. Member for New- 
castle (Mr. Joseph Cowen) had done 
good service by bringing the question 
forward, and was fortunate in the 
form in which he had done so, because, 
if the Resolution was not agreed to, the 
House would simply pass to the Order 
of the Day, and the Resolution itself 
would not be directly negatived. He 
had been present in the House till 4 
o’clock in the morning. He could not 
agree with the Prime Minister that any 
debate for the mere purpose of delay 
was necessarily Obstruction. He knew 
something of the difference between 
judicious criticism and wilful waste of 
time. He had never been guilty of 
wasting the time of the House. Mem- 
bers might speak, or combine to speak, 
and protract the debate to great length, 
for the purpose not of influencing opi- 
nion in the House, but of bringing their 
views before the country. That might 
be a most desirable course in some cases, 
and was not Obstruction. But on the 
night in question there certainly was 
Obstruction. But was it dealt with in 
the proper way? - He objected to the 
suspension of Members en bloc, and he 
thought the House ought to have the 
opportunity of dealing with and voting 
upon each case. The time might come 
when 200 Members would be suspended 
in this manner en bloc. The words 
of the Rule, too, were in the singular 
number, and the Chairman had strained 
them in order to suspend Members in 
a batch. But he could not support 
the Resolution, because he did not 
think that mere absence from the House 
was any reason against the suspension 
of a Member, who might, by accumula- 
tive acts, have deserved the punishment ; 
and he could not, six or seven weeks 
after the suspension, pass a Vote of 
Censure on the Chairman, whose autho- 
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rity ought to be supported and strength- 
ened by every Member of the House. 
But he hoped that was the last occasion 
on which Members would be suspended 
en bloc. 

Mr. DALY said, he held that there 
was evidently a concurrence of opinion 
that the Chairman of Committees had 
exceeded his powers on the occasion 
which was the subject of debate. He 
contended that at the time when his 
Colleagues were suspended it was more 
than usually important that the Irish 
Representatives should be treated with 
impartiality, and held that by his action 
the Chairman committed gross injustice 
as well as a grave error. He was very 
glad that the subject had been brought 
before the House, because the effect of 
the debate which had taken place would 
probably be that the mistake of the 
Chairman of Committees would never 
again be repeated. The Government did 
not punish obstructive English Mem- 
bers by suspension, because they dared 
not disfranchise English constituencies, 
even for a limited time. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he rose to ex- 
press his regret that the Resolution was 
not so framed as to convey a censure 
upon the whole action of the Chairman 
on that Saturday morning. 


And it being a quarter of an hour 
before Six of the clock, the Debate stood 
adjourned till Zo-morrow. 


ENTAIL (SCOTLAND) BILL [ZLords.] 
(The Lord Advocate.) 
[BILL 248.] CONSIDERATION. 

Bill, as amended, considered. 

New Clause (Charge upon a disen- 
tailed estate may be transferred to an- 
other estate entailed on same series 
of heirs)—( Zhe Lord Advocate, )— brought 
up, and read the first and second time, 
and added. 


Amendments made. 
Bill read the third time, and passed. 


ANCIENT MONUMENTS [PURCHASE, &c. ]. 


Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That it is expedient to authorise 
the purchase and maintenance, by the Commis- 
sioners of Works, out of moneys to be provided 
by Parliament, of Ancient Monuments, and the 
remuneration of any person appointed to inspect 
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Ancient Monuments, under the provisions of any 
Act of the present Session for the better pro- 
tection of Ancient Monuments. 


Resolution to be reported To-morrow, 


Arrears of Rent 


FISHERIES (IRELAND) (NO. 2) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Lewis, Bill to amend the 
Laws relating to Fisheries in Ireland, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Lewis and Captain 
AYLMER. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 271.] 


House adjourned at five minutes 
before Six o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, 10th August, 1882. 


MINUTES.]—Pvusitc Brrits—First Reading— 
County Courts (Advocates’ Costs)* (240); 
Merchant Shipping (Mercantile Marine 
Fund) * (241); Prison Charities * (242); Go- 
vernment Annuities and Insurance * (243). 

Second Reading—Labourers’ Cottages and Allot- 
ments (Ireland) (210); Bombay Civil Fund * 
(222); Parcel Post (223); Isle of Man 
(Officers) * (227); Pensions Commutation * 
230 

Committee — Municipal Corporations* (140) ; 
Wellesley Bridge (Limerick) * (228); Educa- 
tional Endowments (Scotland) * (220-239) ; 
Poor Law Amendment * (221). 

Select Committee—Report—Bills of Exchange 
[No. 233]. 

Report— Bills of Exchange * (183-234) ; Electric 
Lighting;* (229). 

Royal Assent—Customs and Inland Revenue 
ie & 46 Vict. c. 41]; Metropolitan Board of 

‘orks (Money) [45 & 46 Vict. c. 33]; Beer 
Dealers’ Retail Licences Act (1880) Amend- 
ment [45 & 46 Vict. c. 34}; Friendly Socie- 
ties (Quinquennial Returns) [45 & 46 Vict. 
c. 30); Casual Poor [45 & 46 Vict. c. 36]; 
Corn Returns (No. 2) [45 & 46 Vict. c. 37]; 
Settled Land [45 & 46 Vict. c. 38]; Con- 
veyancing [45 & 46 Vict. c. 39]; Copyright 
Musical Compositions) [45 & 46 Vict. c. 40] ; 

ier and Harbour Provisional Orders [45 & 
46 Vict. c. clxviii]; Local Government} (Gas) 
Provisional Orders [45 & 46 Vict. c. clxix]; 
Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 5) 
[45 & 46 Viet. c. clxx]. 


PRIVATE BILLS. 


Standing Orders Nos. 3, 4, 26, 62, 63, 65, 67, 
72, and the appendix, coneidered and amended : 
Then it was moved after Standing Order 29. to 
insert the following Order: 

Order 29a, On or before the thirtieth day of 
November a copy of so much of the said plans 
and sections as relates to the district of any 
urban sanitary authority in England or Ireland 
in or through which the work is intended to be 
made, maintained, varied, extended, or enlarged, 
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or in which any lands or houses intended to be 
taken are situate, together with a copy of so 
much of the book of reference as relates.to that 
district, shall be deposited with the clerk of that 
sanitary authority—<Agreed to : 

Then it was moved after Standing Order 34. to 
insert the following Order: 

Order 34a. On or before the twenty-first day 
of December a printed copy of every Bill of the 
second class, whereby it is intended to authorise 
the construction of any work on the banks, 
foreshore, or bed of any river having a Board 
of Conservators constituted by Act of Parlia- 
ment, shall be deposited at the office of the 
Conservators of the River: 

Agreed to: Ordered that the said Orders be 
declared Standing -Orders, and be entered on 
the Roll of Standing Orders: Ordered that the 
Standing Orders as amended be printed. (No. 
238.) 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE. 


Moved, That the Orders of the Day be 
postponed until after the Order relating 
to the Arrears of Rent (Ireland) Bill.— 
(The Earl Granviile.) 


Motion agreed to. 


ARREARS OF RENT (IRELAND) 
BILL. 


CONSIDERATION OF COMMONS AMENDMENTS 
TO LORDS AMENDMENTS. 


Commons Amendments to Lords 
Amendments, and Commons Consequen- 
tial Amendments, and reasons for dis- 
agreeing to one of the Lords Amend- 
ments, considered (according to order). 


Lorp CARLINGFORD (Lorp Privy 
Szat): My Lords, I have to ask your 
Lordships to agree to the first of the 
Commons Amendments upon the Amend- 
ments of this House; and I will state in 
a few words the effect of that Amend- 
ment, and the condition in which it 
leaves the Bill. My Lords, it has been 
impossible for the Government or for 
the other House of Parliament to agree 
to the introduction of the principle of 
the absolute veto of the landlord into 
this Bill. It would have the effect of 
excluding the tenant in limine from any 
power of application to the tribunal 
constituted by the Bill; but as the Bill 
now stands it certainly does contain 
greater and more careful precautions for 
the purpose of obtaining the same end 
which I understood the noble Lords op- 
posite desired to attain by the absolute 
veto which they proposed and carried in 
this House the other day. I do not 
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understand that noble Lords opposite 
desire that the veto of the landlord 
should be used for any and every con- 
ceivable motive. I do not understand 
from them that it should be Sio volo sto 
jubeo stet pro rations voluntas, but that 
there was a very strong reason in their 
minds—namely, the tenant’s ability to 
pay his arrears, upon which the landlord 
might stand in resisting the attempt of 
his tenant to obtain the advantages of 
this Bill. The landlord’s interest in this 
respect is identical with that of the 
State, and we all agree that everything 
that can be done ought to be done and 
must be done to prevent a fraudulent 
tenant—a deceptive tenant—who is able 
to make good to the landlord the whole 
of the debt he has incurred from ob- 
taining the advantages of the composi- 
tion provided by the Bill. My Lords, if 
that is so, then I would point out that 
the Bill, as it now stands, provides a 
greater security than before for the at- 
tainment of that end. The Bill, by the 
adoption of a portion of the words of 
the Amendment of the noble Marquess, 
stands in this way. It presumes and 
intends, in the first place, that the 
application to the Land Court or Land 
Commissioners shall be, if possible, a 
joint one. That stands now in the first 
line of the clause. The Bill intends 
that the application shall be the appli- 
cation of the landlord and the tenant 
together, and jthat is entirely in har- 
mony with another provision which 
was in the Bill originally—that wher- 
ever the landlord and the tenant have 
united in a joint affidavit to the Court, 
that in itself should be prima facie 
evidence that there was no intention to 
defraud, a provision which I have no 
doubt, in 99 cases out of 100—in all 
cases where there was no ground for 
grave suspicion upon the face of the 
matter—would practically settle the mat- 
ter. This, then, is the construction and 
presumption of the Bill as it now stands ; 
but, of course, it does not exclude the 
separate application of the tenant any 
more than the separate application of 
the landlord; but where the tenant 
makes a single application he is bound 
to give a notice of 10 days to the land- 
lord. That, we think, is a matter of 
very considerable importance. It will 
prevent any tenant from fancying that 
he can rush into Court and take his 
chance of what he may get, if he does 
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not succeed in inducing the landlord to 
make a joint application. He will know 
that the case is one of an exceptional 
character, which will require exceptional 
investigation, and he will have to give 
this ample notice to his landlord. Our 
belief is that with these precautions 
there is very little fear of much abuse of 
the powers given by the Bill. The prin- 
ciple of the Bill, as has been fully ex- 
plained before, is that of the inability of 
the tenant to pay, and we have never 
proposed that this compulsory compo- 
sition should have effect except. in cases 
where the tenant is really unable to pay. 
As far as the principle goes, that has 
always been on the face of the Bill. 
The difficulty is to carry that principle 
into practical effect. We believe that 
the Bill in its present form will go far 
to secure that that principle shall be 
practically enforced ; and, I may add, in 
connection with this, that by accepting 
the Amendment moved by my noble 
Friend (Viscount Lifford) we have now 
restricted the adjudication of these cases 
to legal members of the Sub-Commis- 
sions, together with the County Court 
Judges of Ireland, under the supervi- 
sion, of course, of the Land Commission 
itself. My Lords, with these precau- 
tions, and subject to such an adjudica- 
tion, we believe that there wiil be little 
danger of the Irish landlord being com- 
pelled to accept a composition of the 
arrears in cases where he can reasonably 
obtain the whole from the tenant. It is 
as little our wish as that of noble Lords 
opposite that that should be so; but 
while we are unable to agree that the 
decision of that question should be left 
absolutely to the landlord himself, with- 
out question or inquiry, or that the land- 
lord, for any possible motive, totally dis- 
tinct from the public interest in the 
matter, should be able to defeat the ope- 
ration of this measure, while we cannot 
agree to admit that principle into the 
Bill, we are desirous to do. everything 
—and I think we have done everything 
—which can secure this result—namely, 
that no Irish landlord shall be compelled 
to accept the composition under the Bill 
in cases where an honest tenant ought 
to pay in full. With that explanation, 
I confidently recommend the Commons 
Amendments to your Lordships’ accept- 
ance. 

Toe Marquess or SALISBURY: 
My Lords, the noble Lord has spoken 
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doctrines of an Act of Parliament passed by 
this House, passed by the other House, passed 
by the vast majority in the other House.”— 
[38 Hansard, cclxvi. 178.] 


And here the Prime Minister fell into 
a slight inaccuracy, because he went on 
to say, ‘‘ which Lord Salisbury has at 
his command.’”’ The Attorney General, 
speaking on Oolston’s Day at Bristol, 
on the 12th of November, 1881, said— 


“Tsay that Lord Salisbury is morally an- 
swerable for the passing of every line, every 
word, every letter of that Bill. He could have 
destroyed it on its second reading ; but he bid 
his forces disperse and declined the contest. He 
could have struck out every clause ; but he con- 
tented himself with alterations. The third 
reading went with his permission, and I say 
now that he and those who act with him, and 
even those who acknowledge allegiance to his 
leadership, are, as lawyers suy, estopped from 
denouncing an Act which they could have stayed 
in its course, but did not.’’ 


I have quoted these observations be- 
cause I now mean to say that I intend 
to incur no responsibility in respect of 
one jot or tittle of this Bill. I believe 


that the Biil would be only permissible 
with the alteration in it which makes 
the consent of the landlord necessary 
before the measure can be put into 
operation, and that without that altera- 


tion I believe it to be a most perni- 
cious Bill; that it is an Act of simple 
robbery ; and that it will bear the 
gravest fruits as a legislative prece- 
dent in the future. Those are my 
opinions. I have had the opportunity 
this morning of conferring with the 
noble Lords who formed the majority of 
your Lordships’ House, by whom the 
Amendment was carried, which was sent 
down to the other House, and I found 
that the overwhelming majority of their 
Lordships were of opinion that in the 
present state of affairs, especially those 
which have recently arisen in Ireland 
and in Egypt, it is not expedient that 
the Arrears Bill should be thrown out. 
I do not share in that opinion. If I 
had had the power I would have thrown 
out the Bill. I find myself, however, in 
a small minority, and, therefore, I shall 
not divide the House. 


Lords Amendment, in page 1, line 11, 
after (‘‘ holding”) insert— 


(‘*Or of the tenant with the assent of the 
landlord (such assent to be presumed on the ex- 
iration of ten days from the service upon the 
ndlord in the prescribed manner of notice of 
such application, in the absence of any notice 
of dissent from such landlord or his agent) ’’). 


The Marquess of Salisbury 


{LORDS} 
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In the words inserted by the Lords, the 
Commons propose to leave out from the 
first (‘‘ of”) to the end of the insertion, 
and to insert— 

(** Hither of them after ten days notice in the 
prescribed manner by the landlord or his agent 
to the tenant, or by the tenant to the landlord 
or his agent: Provided that for the parison of 
application under the provisions of sections 
two, ten, and thirteen respectively of this Act, 
the Land Commission may in respect of such 
notice extend the periods in the said sections re- 
spectively mentioned for any time not exceeding 
ten days.’’) 

Moved, ‘‘ That this House doth agree 
with the Commons in the said Amend- 
ment.”’—( Zhe Lord Privy Seal.) 

On question? resolved in the affirmative. 

Lords’ Amendment, in page 2, line 
14, after (‘‘ security ’’) insert— 

(‘* Provided that in the event of the next 

subsequent sale of the tenancy, the arrears of 
rent not satisfied by payment or remission shall 
be a sum payable to the landlord out of the 
proceeds of the sale within the meaning of the 
Land Law (Ireland) Act, 1881.’’) 
The Commons propose to leave out 
(‘the next subsequent”) and _ insert 
(‘‘a”’), and after (‘‘tenancy ’’) to insert 
(‘‘ within seven years from the making 
of such order’), and after (‘‘ shall”) 
to insert (‘‘to an amount not exceeding 
one year of such arrears nor one half of 
the proceeds of such sale ’’), and to leave 
out (‘‘ the proceeds of the sale’’) and 
insert (‘‘ such proceeds ’’). 


Lorp CARLINGFORD (Lorp Privy 
Szan), in moving that their Lord- 
ships agree with the Commons in the 
said Amendment, said, this was a well- 
understood practice in Ulster, where 
the sale of tenant right had been in 
regular operation. When an Ulster 
tenant came to sell his tenant right the 
landlord did not expect that the whole of 
the proceeds should be swallowed up in 
payment of arrears; and it was that 
practice the Government wished to fol- 
low in this matter. He thought the 
Amendment of the Commens was reason- 
able, and hoped it would be adopted. 

Moved, ‘‘ That this House doth agree 
with the Commons in the said Amend- 
ment.””—( Zhe Lord Privy Seal.) 


On question? resolved in the affirmative. 


Tue Duxe or ABEROCORN said, he 
tose to move an Amendment to the said 
Amendment, in order to render the word- 
ing of the clause more definite. It would 
appear from the Amendmcant as it stood 
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that the landlord would have no claim 
upon the tenant right for arrears which 
might arise hereafter. He, therefore, 
proposed to limit this provision, giving 
the landlord a lier to the extent of only 
half the arrears dealt with by the order 
of the Court; and with that object he 
moved to insert, after the words “‘ arrears 
of rent,” the words “ dealt with by such 
order, and.” 

Moved, To insert in the said Amendment’ 
after the words (‘‘ arrears of rent’’), the words 
(dealt with by such order, and.’’)—({ The Duke 
of Abercorn.) 

Lorp CARLINGFORD (Lorp Privy 
Szat) said, the noble Duke was evi- 
dently right in his intention, and there 
was no objection to the insertion of the 
words by which he proposed to give 
effect to it. It did not seem right that 
the Land Commissioners should not take 
into consideration the sale of the land as 
well as the tenant right security, be- 
cause it might be that the tenant would 
have no means of raising themoney. It 
was far more prudent that the Commis- 
sioners should take the whole matter into 
their consideration and deal with it as 
they thought reasonable. 


On question? resolved in the affirmative. 


Lords Amendment in page 2, lines 
15 and 16, leave out (‘‘ may, if the com- 
missioners think it reasonable”), and 
insert (‘‘ shall’’). 


The Commons propose after (‘‘shall ’’) 
to insert (‘‘so far as the commissioners 
think it reasonable’’). 


On the Motion of The Lorp Privy 
Szaz, the said Amendment agreed to. 


Lords Amendment in page 2, line 24, 
leave out from (‘‘ where’) to end of the 
sub-section and insert— 


(“ According to the ordinary course of dealing 
between the landlord and tenant of a holding, 
the rent of such holding has actually been paid 
at some time after the day on which it became 
legally due, the rent which according to such 
usual course of dealing ought to be paid in the 
year one thousand eight hundred and eighty-one, 
shall, for the purposes of this section, be deemed 
the rent payable in respect of the year expiring 
as aforesaid.’’) 


The Commons disagree to the Amend- 
ment in page 2, line 24, for the follow- 
ing reasons :— 

“(1.) Because the amendment is doubtful and 
uncertain in its meaning. 

‘*(2.) Because if under the amendment the 
rent, which according to the usual course of 
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dealing ought to be paid in the. year 1881, does 
not for all purposes satisfy the rent of that year 
the amendment is inconsistent with the prin- 
ciple of the Bill, while if it satisfies the rent of 
that year for all purposes the amendment is 
unnecessary.” 


Lorv CARLINGFORD (Lorp Privy 
Seax) said, the next Amendment dealt 
with the phantom which had haunted 
that House under the name of the 
‘hanging gale,” as to which the Com- 
mons had inserted in the Bill a Proviso 
to the effect that where it appeared that 
according to the ordinary course of deal- 
ing between the landlord and tenant of 
a holding, the rent of such holding had 
usually been paid on some day after the 
day on which it became legally due, the 
usual day of the payment should be 
deemed for the purposes of the sub- 
section to be the day at which the 
rent accrued due. Their Lordships had 
omitted that Proviso, and inserted the 
following words :— 


‘* Where according to the ordinary course of 
dealing between the landlord and tenant of a 
holding the rent of such holding has actually 
been paid at some time after the day on which 
it became legally due, the rent which according 
to such usual course of dealing ought to be paid 
in the year 1881, shall, for the purposes of this 
section, be deemed the rent payable in respect of 
the year expiring as aforesaid.” 


The Commons had disagreed with their 
Lordships’ Amendment on the ground 
that it was inconsistent with the princi- 
ple of the Bill. When the Bill first came 
before their Lordships, he was under 
the belief that it was not intended to 
touch the hanging gale; but he now 
frankly confessed that he was mistaken. 
He had since found that the intention 
of the Bill, as it left the House of Com- 
mons, and as it now returned to their 
Lordships, was that the tenants who 
were to come under its operation should, 
at the end of the year 1881, be abso- 
lutely clear from all arrears, whether 
under the name of ordinary arrears or 
of hanging gale. It was believed that 
the operation of the Bill would be im- 
perfect unless it were so provided, it 
being felt that it would be quite pos- 
sible-for an unscrupulous landlord, after 
he had obtained all the advantages of 
the Bill, to evict a tenant from his hold- 
ing by exacting a half-year’s or a year’s 
rent postponed under the custom of the 
hanging gale. He would move that their 
Lordships do not insist on their Amend- 
ment. 
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Moved, ‘‘ That this Houso doth not in- 
sist on the Amendment to which the 
Commons have disagreed.’’—( Zhe Lord 
Privy Seal.) 


THe Maravess or WATERFORD 
said, he was very glad his noble Friend 
the Lord Privy Seal had admitted that 
the clause was intended to sweep. away 
the hanging gale. During the passage 
of the Bill through the House they had 
heard many conflicting statements as to 
how the Commissioners would deal with 
the hanging gale; but he (the Marquess 
of Waterford) had held from the begin- 
ning that this clause would have the 
effect of doing away with it. Therefore, 
he was all the more pleased to have a 
definite statement-on the part of the Go- 
vernment that it was to be taken away, 
because they now knew the worst that 
could happen. 

Lorpv CARLINGFORD (Lorp Privy 
Szat): That it was to be treated as an 
artrear. 

Tue Marqvess or WATERFORD 
said, that the Law Officers of the Crown 
had put into the Bill provisions which 
covered each other ; and when the ques- 
tion came before the High Court of Ap- 


peal in Ireland the words in this clause 
would be found to mean nothing as re- 
garded the hanging gale, because they 
did not refer to it in any way what- 


soever. As Her Majesty’s Government 
had now declared their intention of 
sweeping away the hanging gale, the 
position of the landlords would be that 
they would be unable to collect their 
rents due in May, as they would have to 
wait until the end of the year before 
they could serve ejectments. He thought 
that was a course extremely unfair to 
the Irish landlords. The Prime Minister 
had given three different meanings of 
his (the Marquess of Waterford’s) words 
inthe Amendment. With two of these 
meanings he entirely disagreed. He 
meant to save the hanging gale in the 
only way it could be saved—by clearing 
the tenant up to May, 1881, instead of 
up to December, 1881, as was the case 
in the clause as it stood. He was very 
sorry for the sake of landlords in Ireland 
that the hanging gale would be taken 
away, and he thought it another injus- 
tice of a most unjust Bill. 

Tue Eart or LIMERICK said, he 
was sorry that the Government had de- 
termined to pass the Amendment, as he 


Lord Carlingford 
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thought its effect would be to cause the 
landlords to press for their rent when it 
was due without leaving a hanging gale. 
The tenants, having been used to a 
hanging gale, would resist the attempt 
to do away with it. On the other hand, 
when it had been swept away, the land- 
lords would object to its revival; and 
the result would be to create an endless 
amount of litigation and bad feeling 
between landlords and tenants, and a 
constant friction wherever the hanging 
gale had been the custom. 

Tue Eart or DUNRAVEN (who was 
indistinctly heard) said, he had been 
under the impression that by the Bill, 
as proposed by the Government, the 
hanging gale was to have been re- 
tained; and, had he thought that it 
would not be retained, he should have 
felt himself obliged to modify his gene- 
ral opinion as to the Bill. To do away 
with the hanging gale would be so 
unjust and so injurious, without doing 
the smallest possible good, that if he 
had known that it was to be taken away 
he should have felt himself unable to 
support the Bill, as he had done on the 
second reading. He thought it would 
be seen that, with such a provision in 
the measure, those tenants who had paid 
their rents would be in a much worse 
position than those who had refused to 
pay their rent, and waited to take ad- 
vantage of this measure. There was no 
doubt that a great many of the Irish 
tenants had fallen into arrears through 
bad harvests ; but it was equally true 
that many were in arrears with their 
rent through disinclination to pay. The 
tenants who had paid their rents would 
now be in a worse position than those 
who had not paid, as they would have 
this hanging gale still over their heads, 
while other tenants who had withheld 
their rents, taking advantage of the 
Bill, would, by the sweeping away of 
the hanging gale, have half-a-year’s 
rent, and in some cases a whole year’s 
rent, deliberately given them, while 
landlords whose estates were now subject 
to the hanging gale would, from no 
fault of their own, have either six 
months’ or a year’s income taken from 
them. He thought that most unjust to 
the honest tenants of Ireland, and also 
most unjust to the landlords. It was 
well known that in many cases money 
was raised upon the hanging gale, and 
in such cases the landlords would find 
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what they regarded as an asset taken 
away from them. He was under the 
impression that when the measure was 
before their Lordships on a previous 
occasion, the Lord Privy Seal had given 
an assurance that the hanging gale 
would be retained; and he, therefore, 
could not support the Amendment. 


Question put. 
A division being challenged, 


Eart GRANVILLE said, he wished 
to point out that if a division were 
ressed for, and it resulted in their 
Lordshi ps insisting on their Amendment, 
it might be fatal to the Bill. 

THe Marquess or WATERFORD 
said, he had no wish to divide, and 
was content with having made his pro- 
test. 


Resolved in the affirmative. 


Lords Amendment, in page 3, line 7, 
after (‘‘ money ’’) insert— 

( Provided always, that where two or more 
parties are entitled to the arrears, the Land 
Commission shall have power to decide the rights 
of the parties, and the proportion in which the 
said arrears shall be divided amongst them.’’) 


The Commons propose to leave out 
(‘said arrears’’) and insert (‘‘ sums so 
ordered to be paid to or for the benefit 
of the landlord.’’) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Page 4, the Commons propose as a 
consequential Amendment in page 4, line 
30, after (‘‘or”’) to insert (‘‘ any mem- 
ber.”’) 

Amendment agreed to. 


Lords Amendment in page 4, line 
30, after (‘‘Sub-commission’’) insert 
(‘‘ being a barrister-at-law.’’) 


The Commons propose to add (‘ or 
solicitor.”’) 
Amendment agreed to. 


Lords Amendment in line 33, after 
(‘‘shall’’) insert— 
(“Subject to an appeal to the Land Com- 


mission, on and in such conditions and circum- 
stances as may be prescribed.’’) 


The Commons propose before (‘‘ sub- 
ject’) to insert (‘‘in reference thereto 
and”’), and after (appeal”’) to insert 
(‘‘on matter of law.’’) 


The Commons propose as a conse- 
quential Amendment to the Bill in line 
33, to leave out (‘in reference thereto.”’) 
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Lorp CARLINGFORD (Lorp Privy 
Sea) said, that the next Amendment 
of the Commons related to the matter 
of appeal. The Commons concurred with 
their Lordships as to the right of appeal 
on matters of law, but not as to the right 
of appeal on matters of fact; and he 
submitted that there were very strong 
reasons indeed against giving an appeal 
from the original inquiry before the 
County Court Judge or the legal 
Assistant Commissioner to the Land 
Commission in Dublin. Those matters 
of fact might be safely intrusted to that 
inquiry ; and it was evident that in the 
case of very small questions, involving 
only a few pounds, if they were carried 
before the Court of Appeal on a matter 
of fact—for example, as to whether the 
tenant had or had not the means of pay- 
ing his arrears in full—the effect in point 
of expense and delay on the small cottier 
tenant might be ruinous. Such a power 
of appeal in the hands of an unscrupu- 
lous man might be used totally to defeat 
the object of the Bill. He believed the 
advantage to the landlord would be very 
slight indeed, but that the Amendment 
would place in the hands of unscrupu- 
lous men a power that would be a very 
dangerous weapon. On these grounds 
he asked their Lordships to agree to the 
Amendment of the House of Commons. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Lords Amendment, in page 10, leave 
out Clause 17. 


The Commons propose to insert an 
amended clause in lieu of the one struck 
out. 


Lorp CARLINGFORD (Lorp Privy 
Seat) said, the next and last Amend- 
ment related to the clause to be sub- 
stituted for Clause 17. In that clause 
the power to the landlords of deducting 
local rates had been omitted. The 
clause, as it stood at first, was not in the 
original Bill, but was introduced by an 
eminent legal Member of the other 
House, and in its first form it included 
both local rates and public taxes; but 
it had appeared on further examina- 
tion that there would be the greatest 
difficulty and embarrassment in apply- 
ing the clause to local rates; and the 
author of the clause himself had since 
become a party to the Amendment as it 
now stood. The clause, as now pro- 
posed, was a very important one, but it 
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was confined entirely to public taxes; 
and he hoped their Lordships would pass 
it in that form. 


Amended clause agreed to. 


Labourers’ Cottages and 


Bill returned to the Commons. 


LABOURERS’ COTTAGES AND ALLOT- 
MENTS (IRELAND) BILL.—(No. 210.) 


(The Lord O’ Hagan.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Lorp O’HAGAN, in rising to move 
that the Bill be now read a second time, 
said, that it had passed the House of 
Commons without opposition, and he 
hoped their Lordships would not refuse 
to give it a second reading. It wasa 
measure of a limited character, but of 
great importance to a large class of in- 
dustrious men in Ireland. By the 9th 
section of the Land Act of 1881, the 
Commissioners were empowered to pro- 
vide cottages for labourers, and to allo- 
cate for their use small portions of ground 
on such terms and under such limits as 
might seem just and reasonable. It was 
a wise and salutary provision, necessary 
in the circumstances of the country, dic- 


tated by humanity, and calculated to pro- 


mote order and civilization. Unfortu- 
nately, amidst the multitudinous provi- 
sions of the Act, there were two very 
material omissions in connection with 
this matter. The jurisdiction of the 
Commissioners arose only in contentious 
cases, when landlord and tenant came 
adversely into Court, and could not be 
applied when they reached an amicable 
agreement and filed a consent to be rati- 
fied by the Commissioners. This was the 
first omission, but the second was more 
important. The power to protect the 
labourer was vested in the Court, which 
had proved its willingness to give him 
the full benefit of the Statute, in many 
cases. But there was no penalty pro- 
vided for the enforcement of their order. 
Nodoubt,as a Court of Record, theycould 
commit for contempt and issue attach- 
ments; but it was a cumbrous remedy 
for disobedience, and was often inappli- 
cable and inefficient. Plainly, there was 
no reason why their useful jurisdiction 
should not be extended to consensual as 
well as to contentious cases, and equally 
little for the non-existence of a statutable 
penalty adequate to the compulsion of 
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obstinate persons, who, themselves de- 
riving great benefits under the Land 
Act, strive to deny to others the advan- 
tages which they were designed to be re- 
cipients of, though in a humble way, 
The result had been practically that the 
benevolent purpose of Parliament was 
largely defeated, and the labourers were 
left too generally to repine at the want 
of comfort and decency in their miserable 
hovels. The Land Commissioners had 
formally complained of this in a Minute 
which was on their Lordships’ Table. 
They declared that the Land Act in this 
essential particular could not be rightly 
worked without some such legislative pro- 
visions as he (Lord O’ Hagan) now sub- 
mitted to the House. They pressed for 
effective penalties, to be easily enforced 
in the local Courts, and for such a system 
of inspection as might insure the execu- 
tion of the will of the Legislature. He 
(Lord O’Hagan) need not argue as to 
the propriety of complying with these 
authoritative demands. It was demon- 
strated by the action of both Houses 
of Parliament, in providing for the 
labourers’ wants, and by the necessity 
of dealing tenderly and kindly with 
them, which was recognized by all who 
felt for a struggling class and took 
an enlightened interest in the peace and 
prosperity of Ireland. The relations be- 
tween the tenant farmers and their de- 
pendents were not always so cordial as 
might be desired, and the weaker parties 
should have the full protection which the 
law intended to afford. This Bill en- 
deavoured to secure it by giving the 
Land Court full powers, equally in all 
cases of the settling of fair rents, to 
direct the bestowal of such cottages and 
allotments to labourers as might be 
deemed suitable, provided with due re- 
gard to the capacities and interests of 
all concerned, and by imposing a mode- 
rate but sufficient fine for persistent 
defiance of its wholesome jurisdiction. 
It was a necessary measure, proved to 
be so by the experience of a consider- 
able period, and by the testimony of 
the Commissioners themselves. It had 
been introduced into the House of Com- 
mons by men of various Parties, and 
commanded the unanimous approval of 
that House; and he confidently hoped 
that it would be received with equal 
acceptance and approval by their Lord- 
ships. The Bill of the Commons was, 
in his opinion, imperfect, and might re- 
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quire, for its effectual working, a fuller 
enforcement of the suggestions of the 
Commissioners on the part of the Go- 
vernment; but, so far as it went, it 
should be utilized, as, at this period of the 
Session, a completer measure could not 
be successfully introduced. He moved 
that the Bill be read a second time. 


Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—(The Lord O’ Hagan.) 


Tue Eart or LIMERICK said, he 
did not rise to oppose the second read- 
ing; but to express the hope that the 
Bill would contain or preserve the limi- 
tations and restrictions imposed by the 
Land Act, such as the right of the land- 
lord to indicate the siteon which cottages 
should be erected. 

Tue Eart or LONGFORD said, the 
clause in the Act of last year had been 
found a perfect failure, like Sanitary, 
Artizans’ Dwellings, and similar Acts, 
passed with the best intention, without 
full examination of complicated details. 
Many points of difficulty would arise 
in the working of this Bill as it stood. 
What was to become of the labourer 
under this Bill when the house was 
built ? Must the tenant employ the 
labourer? At what wages? Must the 
labourer work for the tenant? And if 
he became a pauper, to whom was he 
chargeable ; the farmer to whom he was 
engaged, or the landlord, or the Union? 
There was a very curious addition made 
to last year’s Bill—namely, that the 
house might be built on the demand of 
any labourer usually employed upon the 
farm, who might be a very good labourer, 
but an undesirable tenant. Penalties 
for non-compliance with the Court’s 
order were to be summarily recovered 
at Petty Sessions. Now, knowing some- 
thing of the difficulties of cottage-build- 
ing, obtaining sites, &c., he, as a magis- 
trate, would find great difficulty in en- 
forcing such penalties against farmers. 
He did not object to the second reading, 
for he hoped that some means might 
be found for improving the labourers’ 
dwellings in Ireland ; but he trusted the 
Bill would receive further consideration 
from the promoters. 

Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House Zo-morrow; and 
Standing Order No. XXXYV. to be con- 
— in order to its being dispensed 
with. 
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PARCEL POST BILL.—(No. 223.) 
(The Lord Thurlow.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 


Lorpv THURLOW, in rising to move 
that the Bill be now read a second 
time, said, that it was one of great 
importance and utility. It was the full 
realization of a hope long deferred, and 
supplied a general want. It was the 
result of the negotiations of many years 
between the Post Office and Railway 
Companies, the satisfactory conclusion 
of which was entirely due to the energy 
and powers of persuasion of Mr. Faw- 
cett, who had succeeded in convincing 
them that the new Service would entail 
no losses on their shareholders, but 
quite the contrary. Railways would be 
paid for conveyance of parcels eleven- 
twentieths of the gross receipts of Post 
Office parcels so conveyed, and would be 
at liberty to carry on independent parcel 
traffic as at present. A Parcel Post had 
long existed on the Continent, and 
worked well, parcels being sent from 
France to Turkey, or from Sweden to 
Spain for about 2s. On the Continent 
it was easy of introduction, the railways 
being so largely owned by, or under the 
control of, the State. In this country it 
was necessary to reason with each Com- 
pany, and convince it that it was ulti- 
mately for its advantage to adopt the 
new scheme. The details of the mea- 
sure were not so simple as might be 
imagined, and required the creation of 
a good deal of machinery, which would 
probably delay the operation of the 
Bill till the beginning of next year. 
The weights and rates fixed in the Bill 
were subject to revision by the Post 
Office, as experience or public con- 
venience might dictate; but in the 
event of any such revision the remu- 
neration to Railway Companies would 
also be revised. Where agreements 
could not be arrived at, resort would be 
had to arbitration as provided in the 
Bill. These provisions would remain in 
force for 21 years after coming into 
operation, and would be renewed from 
time to time like other postal contracts. 
The Bill would enable this country at 
last to participate in all the benefits of 
the Universal Postal Union, and to join 
the Parcel Post Convention of Paris, of 
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November, 1880. It would, no doubt, 
shortly become international; and we 
should be able to send parcels of 6 lb. 
to Paris for 2s. In this view the Bill 
empowered the Treasury to frame special 
Customs’ enactments from time to time 
for such foreign parcels, and even to 
exempt them from duties, or to em- 
power Post Office agents to act as Cus- 
toms’ officers in respect of such parcels. 
These three Schedules attached to the 
Bill showed its scope at a glance. The 
first was a list of Railway Companies, 
which had become parties to the ar- 
rangement. The second gave the weights 
and rates as fixed in the Bill for inland 
or home parcels—namely, under 1 |b. 
3d., under 3 lb. 6d., under 5 lb. 9d., and 
under7lb.1s. The 3rd Schedule provided 
for the apportioning of remuneration 
among the various railways to be fixed 
by the Railway Clearing House Com- 
mittee. Sundry other details remained 
for consideration, such as the bulk of 
the parcels of each weight, but were 
left for subsequent decision. The noble 
Lord concluded by moving the second 
reading of the Bill. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—(The Lord Thurlow.) 


Lorpv BALFOUR wished to know 
what effect the Bill would have upon the 
large Parcels Delivery Companies which 
were doing so useful a work at present. 
These Companies had expended large 
sums of money, and if they were to be 
subjected to the competition of a gigantic 
Public Department, with public funds at 
their back, and with special facilities 
granted by Act of Parliament to Rail- 
way Companies, it would be a very 
serious thing for them. The ques- 
tion he would like to ask was, whether 
Her Majesty’s Government had con- 
sidered the advisability of making any 
compensation to the managers or pro- 
prietors of these enterprizes; and, if 
not, whether they would object to the 
insertion of a clause which would give 
to these Companies the same facilities in 
regard to Railway Companies as the Go- 
vernment had taken to themselves? It 
seemed to him that in common fairness 
one or the other of these courses ought 
to be adopted. No doubt, the establish- 
ment of a Parcel Post would be a very 
great advantage to the community, 
even if some people might suffer in 
consequence; but it did seem to him 
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that as the public were to get a very 
great convenience, that convenience 
should be obtained with as little hard- 
ship as possible to the Parcel Companies 
affected by the competition. 

Lorpv THURLOW said, he was not 
authorized to make any statement in 
reply to the noble Lord’s questions; but 
he would inform himself on the subject 
before Committee stage, in order that 
the points raised might then be dealt 
with. He believed, however, that the 
Postmaster General had taken the matter 
into consideration, and was of opinion 
that no real interests would be affected 
by the Bill, and that the great develop- 
ment of traffic which would take place 
would be for the benefit of all con- 
cerned. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House 7o-morrow. 


EDUCATIONAL ENDOWMENTS (SCOT- 
LAND) BILL.—(No. 220.) 
(The Lord Privy Seal.) 


COMMITTEE. 


House in Committee (according to 
order). 
Clauses 1 to 4, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 5 (Powers of Commissioners), 


On the Motion of Lord Cartinerorp, 
Amendment made, in page 3, line 7, after 
(‘‘ thereof’’), by leaving out (‘‘ and”’), 
and inserting (‘‘or”’). 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 6 (Provisions when governing 
body wholly or partly consists of mem- 
bers of town council, &c.). 

Toe Dvuxe or RICHMOND ann 
GORDON said, he proposed to omit the 
words ‘‘ being not less than one-half,” 
which would have the effect of leaving 
to the discretion of Commissioners the 
proportion of elected members who 
should sit in the Governing Bodies, in- 
stead of specifying that the Governing 
Bodies should consist to such extent, 
being not less than one-half, as the Com- 
missioners should determine, of elected 
representatives. In supporting the 
Amendment, he might refer to Hutche- 
son’s Hospital, Glasgow, on the Govern- 
ing Body of which the municipal element 
was represented by the Lord Provost. 
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The municipal element there was, there- 
fore, 1 in 22; but under the Bill as it 
stood the proportion of the increase 
would be from 1to11l. He suggested 
words which had not yet been printed, 
but which would make the provision 
run as follows :— 

“ Provision shali be made in any scheme under 
this Act relating to such endowments that the 
governing body thereof, as altered by such 
scheme, shall consist to such extent, as the 
Commissioners shall determine, being not less 
than the existing proportion of the governing 
body of persons deriving their qualification as 
aforesaid.” 

Amendment moved, in page 3, line 33, 
leave out (‘‘ being not less than one- 
half”’).—(Zhe Duke of Richmond and 
Gordon.) 


On Question, ‘‘ That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause ? ” 


Lorpv CARLINGFORD (Lorp Privy 
Seat) said, he was the more inclined to 
agree to the noble Duke’s Amendment 
for this reason—which was a reason that 
applied not only to this particular Amend- 
ment, but to the whole Bill—namely, 
that he thought the House ought to be 
inclined to place great confidence in the 
Commission which was to be appointed 
for the purpose of carrying this Act into 
effect. That appeared to him to be at 
the root of all this kind of legislation. 
If they had not a reasonable confidence 
in the Commission that was to be ap- 
pointed, there was no use in attempting 
legislation of this sort, and the effect of 
the noble Duke’s Amendment would be 
to give a greater discretion to the Com- 
mission ; whereas, as the Bill stood, they 
would be absolutely compelled, without 
any exercise of their own reason, to in- 
clude in the Governing Bodies a fixed 
number of members of a certain sort, 
which it might not be necessary or ad- 
visable to do. The Amendment would 
not debar them from increasing the 
number, and, in his opinion, it was one 
that might be pan 4 

Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN said, 
he quite concurred in the Amendment of 
the noble Duke, but thought the noble 
Duke’s whole case might be met by 
simply leaving out the words. ‘‘ being 
not less than one-half,” and providing 
merely that the Governing Body should 
consist of the municipal element to such 
extent as the Commissioners should de- 
termine. That would express the noble 
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Duke’s meaning very clearly, and the 
other words would he unnecessary. 

Lorpv WATSON was understood to 
say that he could not assent to the clause 
as it stood. 


Resolved in the negative. 


On the Motion of the Duke of Ricu- 
monD and Gorpon, Amendments made, 
in page 4, lines 3 and 4, by leaving out 
after (‘‘ extent ’’) the words (“‘ being not 
less than one-third”); and in page 4, 
line 9, by leaving out (“frustrate ”’) 
and inserting (‘‘ be inconsistent with ’’) ; 
and at end of clause by inserting 
(‘or with the purposes of the endow- 
ment ’’). 


Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN said, 
that, before they left this sub-section, he 
should like to ask whether there was 
any object in retaining the sub-section 
at all? As it stood, it left the propor- 
tion of the representative element en- 
tirely to the discretion of the Commis- 
sioners, and, of course, they would have 
the power in any case, so long as the 
sub-section compelled the Commissioners 
to make one-third of the Governing 
Body persons who were chosen for their 
representative character. Then he could 
see the object of the sub-section, but 
now he could not see its object. 

Lorpv WATSON said, he thought the 
clause laid upon the Commissioners a 
very grave duty, to introduce into trusts 
a certain number of elected persons, and 
that they should do so in all cases, except 
in those where the introduction of such 
persons would be inconsistent with the 
terms of the endowments. 

Lorp CARLINGFORD (Lorp Privy 
Sxat) said, the clause was still appli- 
cable. All the change that had been 
made was to give the Commissioners 
greater discretion than they originally 
had. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 7 (Scope of Commission). 


Tue Duxze or BUCCLEUCH moved, 
in page 4, line 18, after (‘libraries ’’), 
the omission of the following words :— 

‘* Provided that nothing in this Act contained 
shall be taken to compel the Commissioners to 
restrict any bursary, exhibition, scholarship, or 
other educational benefit, if attached to or 
tenable at any educational institution, to the 
children of persons resident in the locality 
where that institution exists.” 


He was afraid that these words might 
2X 2 
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induce the Commissioners to interfere in 
a contrary way to the letter and spirit 
of the endowments. 

Amendment moved, in page 4, line 
18, after (‘libraries ”’), leave out to end 
of Clause.—( Zhe Duke of Buccleuch.) 


On Question, ‘That the words pro- 
osed to be left out stand part of the 
lause ?”’ 

Tur Eart or ROSEBERY said, that, 
with regard to this Amendment, he 
thought there was at present quite a 
sufficient distinction between the two 
classes of educational benefits which it 
was proposed to give by this clause. Ac- 
cording to one part of the clause, it 
would be the duty of the Commissioners, 
in re-organizing endowments, to have 
special regard, in making provision for 
secondary or technical education, to the 
benefit of the children of the locality to 
which the endowment belonged ; while 
by the other part of the clause, as he 
understood it, the benefits of the trusts 
would be open to persons coming from 
a distance if it should be thought ad- 
visable. 

Tue Marquess or LOTHIAN said, 
the clause appeared to him to take away 
with one hand what it gave with the 
other. He hoped it would be possible 
to make some alteration in the wording 
of the clause which would make its 
meaning clear, inthe sense just explained 
by the noble Earl. 

Tue Eart or ROSERERY said, he 
thought the clause was perfectly clear. 

Lorp CARLINGFORD (Lorp Privy 
Szat) said, he could not accept the 
Amendment. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Clause agreed to. 
Clauses 8 to 11, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 12 (Endowments for appren- 
ticeship fees, maintenance, and clothing 
to be deemed educational). 

Tue Duxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON asked that some explanation 
should be given with regard to the rea- 
sons for inserting the name of the So- 
ciety for Propagating Christian Know- 
ledge. He did not wish to repeat what 
he had said the other evening ; but it did 
seem rather hard to particularize this 
Society. He did not know any reason 
for bringing it prominently into this 
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clause. Possibly there might be some 
reason for it ; but till he heard what that 
reason was he moved that the name of 
that Society be struck out of the Bill. 


Amendment moved, in page 6, line 36, 
leave out from (‘‘children”’) to (‘‘shall’’) 
in line 38.—( The Duke of Richmond and 
Gordon.) 

On Question, ‘‘ That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause ?”’ 


Lorp CARLINGFORD (Lorp Privy 
Sxax) said, he assured the noble Duke 
that the authors of the Bill had no wish 
whatever to insert the name of that par- 
ticular Society ; but they were instructed 
by the Lord Advocate that there might 
be some doubt about the matter which 
might possibly lead to litigation with 
very inconvenient results. It appeared 
that there was a peculiar wording of the 
deed constituting that Society which 
might possibly not bring it within the 
definition of the 1st clause of the Bill. 
It was simply for that reason, and for 
the sake of avoiding any inconvenient 
consequences, that the name of this So- 
ciety had been mentioned in this clause; 
and that name had been introduced, he 
might add, with the assent of the Society 
itself. He could assure the noble Duke 
that that was the sole reason for the 
mention of the Society in this clause. 

Tae Duxe or RICHMOND anv GOR- 
DON: It is not contrary to the wishes 
of the Society ? 

Lorpv CARLINGFORD (Lorp Privy 
Sxar): No. 

Tue Douxe or RICHMOND anv GOR- 
DON said, he was satisfied with the 
explanation. 


Amendment (by leave of the Commit- 
tee) withdrawn. 


Tue Duxe or BUCCLEUCH moved 
the addition of the following Proviso :— 


‘** Provided that nothing in this Act contained 
shall be construed to prevent a scheme relating 
to any such endowment from providing, if the 
governing body so desire, for the continued 
application of such endowments to the same 
purposes.” 


The noble Duke said this provision was 
similar to that inserted in the corre- 


sponding clause of the English Act. 


Amendment moved, 


In page 6, line 39, after (‘‘ endowments”), 
add (“ Provided that nothing in this Act con- 
tained shall be construed to prevent a scheme 
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relating to any such endowment from providing, 
if the governing body so desire, for the con- 
tinued application of such endowments to the 
same purposes.””)—( The Duke of Buccleuch.) 


Tue Due or RICHMOND anp GOR- 
DON said, the objection he saw to the 
proposal of his noble Friend was that, 
as he read the Bill, its object was to 
bring these Institutions within the power 
and purview of the Commissioners, while, 
by the words now proposed to be added, 
they gave the Governing Body power to 
say—‘‘ We will not be under it.”” This 
Proviso, indeed, would nullify the powers 
of the Commissioners. 

Lorp CARLINGFORD (Lorp Privy 
Seat) said, he concurred in the view of 
the noble Duke (the Duke of Richmond 
and Gordon). The words proposed to 
be added would give the Governing 
Bodies the power of veto upon the ac- 
tion of the Commissioners. That ap- 


peared to him to be entirely inconsis- 
tent with the principle of the proposed 
legislation. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 13 (Vested interests). 
Tur Duxe or BUCCLEUCH said, he 


proposed to insert in page 7, line 5, the 
words, ‘‘or by any Act of Parliament 
already passed as in interpretation or in 
pursuance thereof,” so that the latter 
part of the clause would read thus— 

“ And shall provide that no funds now applied 
in terms of the founders’ directions or by any 
Act of Parliament already passed as in inter- 
pretation or in pursuance thereof, to free ele- 
mentary education shall be diverted to any other 
purpose except to the extent to which such funds 
are manifestly in excess of the requirements for 
the purpose of free elementary education of the 
localities to which they belong.”’ 

The Act passed in 1836 with regard to 
the formation of schools under the 
Heriot Trust in Edinburgh brought 
within the benefits of the Trust the 
children of burgesses of that city, and 
by a subsequent Act burgesses were de- 
fined as persons who had been two years 
resident within the boundary of the 
city, and by that interpretation a large 
number of children had received free 
education, to the benefit of themselves 
and of the town; while, if it had not 
been for these schools, the parents of 
those children, who were respectable 
people, would have had to undergo the 
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humiliation of pauperizing themselves 
by applying for relief from the Paro- 
chial Board. 


Amendment moved, 


In page 7, line 5, after (“ directions ’’) insert 
(‘‘or by any Act of Parliament already passed 
as in interpretation or in pursuance thereof.’’— 
(The Duke of Buccleuch.) 


Lorp WATSON said, the Amendment 
proposed by the noble Duke was a very 
serious one; and if effect were given to 
it, it would very largely interfere with 
the object of the promoters of the Bill. 
He had very great respect for the opinions 
of the noble Duke upon all subjects con- 
nected with Scotland; but having given 
considerable attention to the matters 
dealt with in this Bill, he had come to 
the conclusion that the Amendment was 
one which ought not to be accepted by 
the House. The proposal in the clause 
was that, so far as any founder of any 
endowment for an educational purpose 
in Scotland had laid it down as his will 
and desire that it should be applied for 
the purpose of free primary education, 
that wish should be respected and car- 
ried out with this proviso—that funds 
which were manifestly in excess of what 
was necessary for the wants of the 
locality benefited by the endowment 
were to be dealt with as free funds, 
and applied to the purpose of secon- 
dary education. The proposal of the 
noble Duke was not merely to respect 
the will of the founder, but to take into 
account, in dealing with those endow- 
ments, every particular Act of Parlia- 
ment which had been obtained on the 
basis of what was supposed to be the 
founders’ wishes. It might be that 
those statutory powers were in entire 
accordance with the will of the testator ; 
and if that were so, there were provi- 
sions within the four corners of the Bill 
for giving effect to them. On the other 
hand, if those statutory powers which 
had been obtained were not strictly con- 
sistent with the will of the founder, or 
were inconsistent with the intentions of 
the founder, it was intended that the 
Commissioners under this Bill should 
have control, and that they should re- 
store them to the proper course of 
administration, and apply them ac- 
cording to the founder’s intentions. He 
ventured to say that, as the Bill now 
stood, no institution need fear a diver- 
sion of funds from any purpose fairly 
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contemplated by the founder; but if 
the funds had been applied in a manner 
otherwise than to the purposes con- 
templated by the founder, in such a 
case it would be for the Commissioners 
to revise past legislation, and prepare a 
scheme consistent with what they con- 
ceived to be the will of the founder. 
Ample provision was made for bringing 
the matter before either House of Par- 
liament by means of a Motion, and it 
was impossible to say they could be 
taken by surprise, or complain that they 
were unfairly or unreasonably dealt 
with. If the Amendment were accepted, 
its effect would simply be to strike out 
of the Bill two of the largest and richest 
foundations in Scotland—Hutcheson’s 
Hospital in Glasgow, and Heriot’s 
Hospital in Edinburgh — and affirm 
really what there was no evidence of, 
that those Acts of Parliament which 
had been obtained in recent years did 
represent the entire will of the founder. 
Everyone conversant with educational 
matters in Scotland, and who had read 
the Reports of the Commissions of 1869 
and 1879 as to the constitution of these 
Trusts, and the application of their 
funds, must come to the conclusion that 
there was ample matter for inquiry and 
investigation by a Body of Commis- 
sioners, and that was all that was now 
proposed to take place. The result of 
the Commissioners’ labours would be 
either to condemn or support the present 
application of the funds. After that 
the Trustees had still an appeal to their 
Lordships’ House, or the other House 
of Parliament; and he thought it was 
impossible to say that the interests of 
those parties were in any way tampered 
with or disregarded. 

Lorp CARLINGFORD (Lorp Privy 
Sxat) said, that the noble and learned 
Lord had really left him nothing to 
say. The noble and learned Lord 
had spoken upon the subject with 
much more authority than he could; 
and after his observations he could 
hardly think that their Lordships would 
agree to an Amendment which would 
give to an Act of Parliament the cha- 
racter of the laws of the Medes and 
Persians, and that not merely to any 
Public Act of Parliament, but any 
Private Act which might have been ob- 
tained by any institution in Scotland. 
The noble and learned Lord referred to 
Hutcheson’s Hospital, another educa- 
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tional institution in Scotland, almost as 
great and wealthy as Heriot’s Hospital 
in Edinburgh. The extraordinary result 
of the Amendment of the noble Duke 
upon the former institution would be 
that, in spite of its own Act, it would be 
brought within the Amendment. There 
was a provision in Hutcheson’s Hospital 
Act of 1872, to the effect that nothing 
therein contained should be deemed to 
exempt the mortification from the pro- 
visions of any general Act relating to 
charitable and educational institutions 
in Scotland which might hereafter be 
passed by Parliament. Therefore, the 
effect of the Amendment, if it were 
carried, would be to entirely upset the 
arrangements and objects of Hutche- 
son’s Hospital, and, against the will of 
the Trustees, to subject them to the pro- 
visions of the Amendment. He could 
not think their Lordships would treat an 
Act of Parliament, which was passed 
within the last few years, with so slight 
an amount of consideration ; and he was 
sure they would have confidence in the 
Commission which was to be appointed 
in dealing with questions of this cha- 
racter. 

Tut Duxe or BUCCLEUCH said, 
that after what had been said he would 
not press the Amendment. He did not 
see, however, that there was any more 
sanctity in an Act passed in 1872 than in 
one passed in 1836. 


Amendment (by leave of the Commit- 
tee) withdrawn. 


Clause agreed to. 
Clause 14 agreed to. 


Clause 15 (Interests of particular 
classes to be kept in view). 

Tur Eart or CAMPERDOWN said, 
he rose to move a Proviso to follow this 
clause, the object of which was to deal 
with the cases in which the applicants 
for the benefit of educational endow- 
ments might exceed in number the 
vacant places to be given away. His 
new clause would require that, in 
framing schemes, the Commissioners 
should provide that in making selections 
from among those who were eligible to 
receive the advantages of educational 
endowments, due regard should be had 
to merit, and it indicated that the means 
of ascertaining merit should be by exa- 
mination. He did not, however, pro- 
pose absolutely to tie the hands of the 
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Commissioners ; and, therefore, he added 
after the word ‘‘ examination ’’ the words 
“or in such other manner as they shall 
determine.” 


Amendment moved, 


At the end of Clause 15 add the following 
Proviso :-—(“ Provided also, that in selecting 
children from amongst those eligible for the 
benefits of such endowment, due regard shall 
be paid to merit as ascertained by examination 
or otherwise as may seem to the Commissioners 
desirable.”’)—( The Earl of Camperdown.) 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clauses 16 to 18, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 19 (Provision for future altera- 
tion of schemes). 

On the Motion of Lord Carttne- 
rorD, Amendment made, in page 8, 
line 28, after (“any ’’), by leaving out 
(‘orders’) and inserting (‘‘ provisional 
order ’’). 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clauses 20 to 28, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 29 (Special case to court of 
session on questions of law). 


On the Motion of Lord Cartinerorp, 
Amendment made, in page 11, line 
11, after (‘‘scheme’’), by leaving out 
(“‘feels”’) and inserting (‘‘ feel ”’). 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Remaining clauses agreed to. 


The Report of the Amendments to 
be received Zo-morrow ; and Bill to be 
printed as amended. (No. 239.) 


House adjourned at Seven o’clock, 
till To-morrow, a quarter 
past Four o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 10th August, 1882. 


MINUTES. ]—-Surriy—considered in Committee 
—Crvm Service Estimates, Class III.— 
Law anv Justice, Votes 31 to 34; Class IV. 
—Enpvcartion, Science, AND ART, Votes 2 to 
8a, 10 to 17; Class V.—Fore1Gn anp CoLo- 
NIAL Services, Votes 1 to 8; Class VI.— 
Non-ErrectivE AND CHARITABLE SERVICES, 
Votes 1 to 10. 
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Private Biixs (by Order)—Considered as amended 
—Third Reading—Essex County Loans [New 
Title] * ; Halifax Corporation *; Huddersfield 
Corporation*; Newcastle-upon-Tyne Cor- 
poration (Loans, &c.) * ; Rotherham Corpora- 
tion *; Swansea Corporation Loans *; Tyne- 
mouth Corporation *; Wolverhampton Cor- 
poration Loans *, and passed. 

Pustic Bitts—Resolution in Committee—East 
India (Home Effective Charges of Troops) 
[Settlement of Arrears] *. 

Resolution [August 9] reported—Ancient Monu- 
ments [Purchase, &c.] *. 

Committee — Citation Amendment (Scotland) 


[267 ]—r.p. 

Committee — Report — Public Works Loans * 
[269}. 

Considered as amended—Royal Irish Constabu- 
lary [264]. 


Considered as amended—Third Reading—Allot- 
ments [227], and passed. 

Withdrawn—Corrupt Practices (Disfranchise- 
meat) * [118]. 


QUESTIONS. 


—F 01 


EGYPT (POLITICAL AFFAIRS)—INTER- 
VENTION OF TURKEY. 


Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether Arabi Pasha was to 
be declared a rebel; and, whether a 
Military Convention with Turkey had 
been concluded ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: I have 
already stated, in reply to my hon. 
Friend the Member for Newcastle (Mr. 
J. Cowen), that all the Powers concurred 
in advising the Porte to issue a Pro- 
clamation declaring Arabi arebel. The 
draft Proclamation has been submitted 
by the Porte to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. It supports His Highness the 
Khedive, and declares Arabi by name to 
be arebel. The answer to the second 
Question, as to the Military Convention, 
is that the Porte has expressed its readi- 
ness to conclude one. 


METROPOLIS—WATER SUPPLY. 


Mr. RITCHIE asked the Chairman 
of the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
Whether it is a fact that the Metropo- 
litan Board have required the fixing of 
only 22 hydrants in a district in the 
East End of London, receiving a con- 
stant supply of water, and comprising an 
area of 2,090 acres, 8? miles of streets, 
49,000 houses, and a population of 
400,000 people; and, if so, whether, 
having regard to the recommendation of 
the Select Committee on the Metropolitan 
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Fire Brigade 1877, that hydrants should 
be substituted for the obsolete wooden 
plugs, and to the powers given the Me- 
tropolitan Board by Statute, he has 
considered whether the requirements 
of the district in the case of fire are 
sufficiently met by the erection of 22 
hydrants ? 

Sir JAMES M‘GAREL-HOGG: I 
have no doubt my hon. Friend’s figures 
with regard to the area, houses, and 
population of the district he refers to 
are correct; and assuming that to be 
the case, and that the district is part of 
that supplied by the East London Com- 
pany, I beg to inform him that it is true 
that only 22 hydrants have been required 
there, for the reason that the pressure 
of water afforded by that Company is too 
low for the purpose of extinguishing fire 
without the aid of a fire-engine. I may 
add that the number of hydrants to be 
required in any district is decided upon 
by the Board after careful consideration 
of Reports made by their engineer and 
the chief officer of the Fire Brigade; 
and where, as in the Kent Company’s 
district, the pressure is good, far larger 
numbers of hydrants have been ordered, 
and the Board do not necessarily await 


formal notice of a constant supply. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (SCOTLAND)— 
CESSIO FEES IN HAMELTON 
SHERIFF COURT. 


Dr. CAMERON asked the Lord Ad- 
vocate, Whether his attention has been 
called to the fact that fees still continue 
to be paid to officials of Sheriffs’ Courts 
in connection with cessio proceedings ; 
whether it is not the case that section 
eleven of the Debtor’s (Scotland) Act 
provides that no fee fund, or other dues 
of court, shall be exigible in respect of 
any proceedings under Cessio Acts ; and, 
whether he will take steps to put an end 
to the illegal exaction of fees in cessio 
cases ? 

Tuz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Barrovr): On inquiry I find that in one 
Sheriff Court—that of Hamilton—fees 
to the bar officer have been charged for 
cessio cases. So far as I know, this 
is exceptional. The hon. Gentleman 
has correctly stated the provisions of 
the Debtor’s (Scotland) Act. I con- 
sider these fees to be illegal, and I shall 
cause this opinion to be intimated to the 
officer of the Court. 


Ur. Ritchie 


{COMMONS} 
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TRADE AND COMMERCE—TREATY 
WITH COREA. 


Mr. HINDE PALMER asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether a Treaty has been con- 
cluded between this Country and Corea ; 
and, whether he will lay a Copy thereof 
upon the Table of this House? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: A 
Treaty between this country and Corea 
was signed on the 6th of June last, the 
text of which only reached the Foreign 
Office last night. The Treaty, if ratified, 
will be published in due course. The 
substance of it was given in my reply to 
a Question in the House on the 13th 
ultimo by the hon. Member for South 
Durham (Sir Joseph Pease). 


STRAITS SETTLEMENTS—THESPANISH 
CONSUL AT SINGAPORE. 

Dr. CAMERON asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether it is true, as stated in the 
‘‘London and China Telegraph”’ of 
July 24th, that the Spanish Government 
has bestowed the Grand Cross of Naval 
Merit upon the Spanish Consul at Sin- 
gapore, who recently, in the case of the 
‘¢ Leon XIII. ” encouraged his country- 
men in that port to resist and outrage 
British Law ; whether it is true that a 
similar decoration was simultaneously 
bestowed upon the captain of the ‘‘ Leon 
XIII.;” and, whether he can now lay 
upon the Table the Correspondence re- 
lating to the affair of the ‘Leon 
XIII.” and especially to the conduct 
of the Spanish Consul at Singapore in 
connection with it? 

Stir CHARLES W. DILKE: Her 
Majesty’s Government have received no 
information of the Grand Cross of Naval 
Merit having been bestowed by the 
Spanish Government on the Spanish 
Consul at Singapore, or on the captain 
of the Zeon XJJ/. The Correspondence 
between the two Governments on the 
subject of the case referred to is not 
concluded, and, therefore, cannot con- 
veniently be laid before Parliament. 


IRISH LIGHTS—STRANGFORD LOUGH. 


Mr. HEALY asked the President 
of the Board of Trade, Whether his 
attention has been called to the fact 
that, although for thirty years a fine 
lighthouse has been built at’ Rock 
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Angus, at the entrance to Strangford 
Lough, it has never been lighted, so 
that on stormy nights fishing boats have 
had to remain at sea for hours in immi- 
nent danger ; and, whether he is aware 
that, as there are upwards of two 
hundred boats belonging to the Lough, 
the fishermen complain bitterly of the 
want of a light; and, if he will state 
why one is not provided ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: The light- 
house on Rock Angus was erected before 
the passing of the Merchant Shipping 
Acts, and before the present mode of 
managing lighthouses was in existence. 
At that time the Irish Light Board were 
in the habit of paying for Irish local 
lights out of the dues on the passing 
trade, a practice much complained of, 
which was put an end to by Mr. Card- 
well’s arrangements and the Merchant 
Shipping Acts of 1853 and 1854. A 
light at the entrance of Lough Strang- 
ford would be almost, if not quite, en- 
tirely for the benefit of the local trade, 
and ought not to be provided without a 
large and substantial contribution from 
local funds. In the absence of suffi- 
cient funds from the locality, the Board 
of Trade have not felt themselves justi- 
fied in sanctioning the appropriation for 
this purpose of the Mercantile Marine 
Fund, to which fishing boats do not con- 
tribute, and which is composed of light 
dues paid by the passing trade. 


ARMY—CAPTAINS OF THE ROYAL AR- 
TILLERY—THE ROYAL WARRANT. 
Mr. WARTON asked the Secretary 

of State for War, Whether he will take 

into consideration the position of those 

Captains of the Royal Artillery who 

will be unable, under the provisions of 

the Royal Warrant of this year (Section 

1, Division 1, paragraph 10), to obtain 

Brevet majorities after twenty years’ 

service, owing to the fact that in and 

about the year 1864 they were, by reason 
of the exceptional fulness of the regi- 
ment, kept waiting for several months, 
after passing out of the Royal Military 

Academy, before being gazetted ; and, 

whether he will allow their first Com- 

missions to be antedated (without back 
pay) to the date of their passing out of 
the Royal Military Academy ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: In reply to the 
hon. and learned Member, I have to state 
that I have taken into consideration the 
cases of the captains of Artillery to 
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whom he refers, but that I do not think 
that I should be justified in adopting his 
proposal. The benefit to the officers 
would be slight, while it would be dearly 
purchased by the adoption, on a con- 
siderable scale, of an antedate going 
back 17 or 20 years, a proceeding quiet 
without precedent, and which might 
lead to very inconvenient consequences. 


RELIEF OF DISTRESS (IRELAND) ACT, 
1880—LOANS AND GRANTS. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD asked the 
Secretary to the Treasury, Whether the 
whole amount of the loans sanctioned 
under the provisions of ‘“‘ The Relief of 
Distress (Ireland) Act, 1850,’’ has been 
advanced; and, if not, what is the total 
of the balances ? 4 

Mr. COURTNEY: The total of 
loans and grants sanctioned out of 
the £1,500,000 authorized by Parlia- 
ment is £1,423,000; up to Saturday 
last £1,235,000 had been actually ad- 
vanced. 


THE ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY— 
SUB-CONSTABLE TESKEY. 


Mr. HEALY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether it is the fact that, on the 4th 
July, a charge of larceny was preferred 
at the Thomastown (Kilkenny) Petty 
Sessions by Sub- Constable Golden 
against Sub-Constable Teskey ; whether 
the latter was charged with breaking 
into the box of the prosecutor on several 
occasions, and extracting various sums 
of money therefrom; whether this charge 
was substantiated in the strongest man- 
ner by certain marked coins, which were 
found in possession of the defendant by 
the head-constable in charge of the 
station ; whether, notwithstanding this, 
the Bench of Magistrates dismissed the 
ease, and refused to return Sub-Con- 
stable Teskey for trial; and, whether 
he approves of the action of the magis- 
trates ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The facts of the 
case appear to be stated with accuracy in 
the Question. The case was investigated 
by three magistrates, who acquitted Sub- 
Constable Teskey, and stated that he 
left the Court without a stain on his 
character. The Inspector General in- 
forms me that he is a man of good 
character, with nearly 22 years’ ser- 
vice. I see no reason for reviewing the 
action of the magistrates. 
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THE MAGISTRACY(IRELAND)—ALLOW- 
ANCES TO RESIDENT MAGISTRATES. 


Mr. LEWIS asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether it is the intention of the Go- 
vernment to make any additional allow- 
ances to resident magistrates in Ireland 
(other than special resident magistrates), 
for the largely increased duties thrown 
upon them during the past two years, 
and for the further additional duties 
now being imposed on them in carrying 
out the provisions of the Prevention of 
Crime (Ireland) Act ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: It is not the in- 
tention of the Government to make any 
special grant to the Resident Magis- 
trates in Ireland, such as that suggested 
in the Question of the hon. Member. 
Their allowances have just been re- 
arranged and put on a footing which, 
it is believed, is satisfactory to them. 
The operation of the Prevention of 
Crime Act will be carefully watched, 
with a view of preventing its pressing 
unduly upon any magistrate ; and if it 
is found to be necessary the scale of 
allowances and emoluments will be re- 
vised. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—BELFAST 
BOARD OF GUARDIANS. 

Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If his attention has been directed to the 
action of the Local Government Board 
in the matter of an account, furnished 
to the Belfast Board of Guardians for a 
supply of books for the inmates, amount- 
ing to the sum of £64 9s. ld.; if it be 
correct that the Board of Guardians 
acted in express violation of a Resolu- 
tion passed by them some time ago, and 
subsequently approved of by the Local 
Government Board, by which they were 
bound to advertise for tenders for sup- 
plies of any kind when the amount ex- 
ceeded £20; if it be true that in the 
matter of the books no advertisements 
for tenders appeared in any of the local 
papers ; why did the Local Government 
Board fail to insist on the Guardians 
observing this Resolution before sanc- 
tioning payment of the account for 
£64 9s. 1d. by their letter to the Guar- 
dians, as read on the Ist August in- 
stant; is it true the workhouse mas- 
ter never received the books into his 
stores, although they were delivered at 
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the workhouse so far back as the 21st 
June last ; is it true that, up to the 25th 
July ultimo, the master never thought 
fit to check the account nor count the 
books, and that he, on that date, ob- 
tained a week’s leave to have them 
counted, but on the expiry of which 
time he still had omitted to check the 
account or certify it for payment; is 
it true that the books were produced on 
the Board room table by order of the 
Guardians on the Ist August, with the 
view to having them counted in their 
presence, when it was found that there 
were 149 volumes unaccounted for; is 
it true that no satisfactory evidence is 
forthcoming of the missing volumes; is it 
true that the Chairman of the Guardians 
read a letter from the Local Government 
Board (two hours before the books were 
counted for the first time after delivery) 
actually sanctioning payment of the ac- 
count for £64 9s. 1d.; and, in the cir- 
cumstances, is he prepared to offer any 
explanation for the gross neglect of the 
workhouse master and the serious mis- 
conduct of the Local Government Board ; 
and, if not, what steps does the Irish 
Executive intend to take in the matter? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : I have received 
a Report from the Local Government 
Board in reference to the accounts re- 
ferred to in the hon. Member’s Question, 
from which I find that the books were 
ordered on the requisition of the Roman 
Catholic chaplain, and were not adver- 
tised for as they ought to have been. 
The Guardians state that they were 
not aware that the books would cost 
more than £20, and, consequently, did 
not invite tenders for them. Under 
these circumstances, the Local Govern- 
ment Board did not object to the pay- 
ment of the bill. The attention of tho 
Local Government Board had not pre- 
viously been called the other irregulari- 
ties alluded to in the Question; but I 
have now given directions for having 
them inquired into. 


Constabulary. 


THE ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY— 
POLICE BARRACKS IN ARMAGH. 
Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 

tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 

If it is true that a police barrack is about 

to be erected in the best and quietest 

street in the city of Armagh, to the injury 
of thevested interests of the occupiers and 
owners of dwellings therein ; if it is true 
that the erection of the proposed barrack 
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was arranged and agreed on without | 


consulting any of the public bodies 
acting for the citizens; whether any no- 
tice was given asking for tenders for a 
new barrack, and if he will say what 
rent is to be paid, and the terms of years 
for which the barrack is to be taken; 
and, whether the Government will direct 
an inquiry to be made by some disin- 
terested person or persons into this con- 
troverted matter, before any further 
steps are taken in it? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : The hon. Mem- 
ber for Armagh (Mr. Beresford) also 
put a Question to me to-day on this 
subject, and I perceive that the hon. 
Member for Wexford (Mr. Healy) has 
a Question in reference to it down for 
to-morrow. The Inspector General of 
Constabulary informs me that the Town 
Commissioners were consulted by the 
architect relative to the proposed site, 
and consented to the building thereon ; 
the site was selected by the County and 
Sub-Inspectors, who naturally may be 
expected to be the best judges upon such 
a question. Their experience is that 
the street is not so orderly as the hon. 
Member seems to imagine; and they 
state that the occupiers of the houses 
are, for the most part, not the owners, 
and that the real occupiers have no ob- 
jection to the erection of the barrack 
therein. The architect did invite con- 
tracts for the building by printed notice, 
and the matter was ventilated in the 
local papers. I do not see any reason 
for interfering with the discretion of the 
Constabulary authorities, who, I have 
no reason to doubt, were anxious to 
—_ the most convenient site avail- 
able. 


THE ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY— 
THE POLICE IN BELFAST. 

Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If it be correct that two sub-inspectors 
of police have been doing the entire 
duty of four sub-inspectors, in Belfast, 
for the last two months; and if, having 
regard to the present very peaceable 
state of the town, the services of the 
other two, who have been so long absent 
on duty in the south and west of Ireland, 
can be permanently discontinued, and 
thus assist in relieving the heavy police 
rate with which Belfast is burdened ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : There is, at pre- 
sent, only one Sub-Inspector absent from 
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Belfast. Another Sub-Inspector, who 
had been absent on special duty in the 
County Cork, has since returned to his 
station. The absence of these officers 
has been very much felt in Belfast, and 
their services cannot be permanently 
discontinued. The police rate in Belfast 
would not be affected by a reduction in 
the number of Sub-Inspectors, as the 
Town Council pays no part of their 
cost. 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) ACT, 1881 — 
JUDGE O’HAGAN’S MEMORANDUM. 
Mr. HEALY asked the Chief Secre- 

tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 

land, If he could explain why it is 
that Judge O’ Hagan’s recommendation, 
recently presented to Parliament, re- 
commending an amendment of the Land 

Act is (unlike Mr. Litton’s) undated ; if 

he would state what the date is ; whether 

Judge O’Hagan made any other com- 

munication on the subject of leases other 

than that now presented ; and, whether 
any communications passed between 

Judge O’Hagan and the Government 

regarding his recommendation; if so, 

whether they can be laid upon the 

Table, and what the cause of the delay 

has been in presenting the recommenda- 

tion to the House ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Mr. Justice 
O’Hagan informs me that he does not 
know how it was that he omitted to date 
his Memorandum referred to. It was 
written at the request of the Lord Chan- 
cellor on the 4th of June last. He wrote 
two other Memorandums on the subject 
of leases. They were merely to enable 
the Prime Minister to answer Questions, 
and were to the same effect as the docu- 
ment now printed. The Memorandum 
which has been presented was prepared 
for the private information of the Go- 
vernment, and not for presentation to 
Parliament. After the hon. Member 
obtained the order, it became a question 
whether the public interest would not 
suffer by complying with it, and some 
delay consequently arose. 

Mr. HEALY: Has the right hon. 
Gentleman any objection to put the 
documents in order of date? He has 
mentioned other Memorandums; but I 
do not gather that he has given the 
date of this one. 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I have given 

the date on which this Memorandum 





was written. It was written in compli- 
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ance with the request of the Lord Chan- 
cellor; and I think I may fairly say 
that the Memorandum contains all the 
advice which the Land Commission has 
given to the Government on the subject 
in question. 

Mr. HEALY: Is there any objection 
to give the date ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I have already 
given the date. It was written at the 
request of the Lord Chancellor on the 
4th of June last. Justice O’Hagan does 
not know how it occurred that the date 
was not given. 3 

Mr. GIBSON asked what was the 
request the Lord Chancellor made to 
Mr. Justice O’ Hagan—was he asked to 
recommend the proposals of the Govern- 
ment, or simply to point out the ma- 
chinery for working the existing Act? 

[No reply was given to the Ques- 
tion. | 


Mr. TREVELYAN subsequently 
stated he had made a mistake. The 
letter of Mr. Justice O’ Hagan was written 
in reply to a letter of the Lord Chan- 
cellor on the 4th of June. 


THE IRISH LAND COMMISSIONERS— 
THE HON. ROBERT WHITE, J.P. 

Mr. HEALY asked Mr. Attorney 
General for Ireland, Whether it is cor- 
rect, as stated in the Cork papers of the 
3ist ultimo, that one of Her Majesty’s 
gun-boats has had to be placed at the 
disposal of the Sub-Commissioners who 
are trying land cases at Castletown, 
Berehaven, in order to take them every 
day to and from their hotel at Glengariff, 
a distance of 20 miles; whether this has 
been owing to the refusal of accommoda- 
tion by the hotel keeper at Castletown ; 
whether this gentleman is the Honour- 
able Robert White, J.P.; whether a 
prosecution for Boycotting has been 
instituted against Mr. White; whether 
the police will be instructed to object to 
Mr. White’s licence at the next licensing 
sessions; whether, in a similar case of 
refusal of hotel accommodation at Charle- 
ville, the proprietor, Mr. O’Gorman, 
after being subjected to a civil action, 
was prosecuted criminally by the Crown ; 
whether his licence was subsequently 
objected to by the police ; whether there 
is any difference between Mr. White’s 
case and Mr. O’Gorman’s; if not, whe- 
ther he can explain why the authorities 
took action in one case and not in the 
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other; whether it is the fact that, under 
the Crimes Act, persons of the humbler 
classes have been sent to gaol in Cork 
county for refusing to work for persons 
whom they disliked; what the reason is 
for the neglect of the police in not taking 
similar action against the Honourable 
Robert White; and, whether, as Mr. 
White holds the Commission of the 
Peace, the Lord Chancellor will take 
similar notice of his conduct, as was done 
some years ago in the case of Lord 
Leitrim when he refused the use of his 
hotel to the Lord Lieutenant ? 

Toe SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Porter) said, he had 
to apologize for the absence of his right 
hon. and learned Friend. It was correct, 
as stated in the Cork papers, that one 
of Her Majesty’s gun-boats had been 
placed at the disposal of the Sub-Com- 
missioners trying cases at Castletown 
for the purposes mentioned, owing to the 
want of hotel accommodation there. The 
fact was the hotel keeper, having had 
some difference with his servants, was 
obliged to close his hotel, and that with- 
out any reference to the Sub-Commis- 
sioners. The keeper of the hotel was 
not the Hon. Robert White, who had 
nothing whatever to do with it, except 
that he was the landlord of the place, and 
he had not even heard of the alleged 
refusal to accommodate the Sub-Com- 
missioners until he saw this Notice of 
Question. No prosecution had been 
instituted against him, nor was there 
likely to be one. The police would not be 
instructed to object to the licence of 
the Hon. Robert White, because he had 
no licence, and had nothing whatever 
to do with the hotel, excepting that he 
was the landlord; and even if he had, 
nothing had been done to necessitate 
interference. It wasa fact that against a 
hotel keeper named O’Gorman a pro- 
secution was directed some time ago by 
the Attorney General for Ireland ; but 
this was withdrawn when it was dis- 
covered that two civil actions had also 
been instituted, and that he had like- 
wise been imprisoned as. a ‘ suspect.” 
The police, he believed, did object to 
a renewal of his licence, and it was 
refused; but there was a very great 
difference between this case and that 
of the Hon. Robert White’s. It was not 
a fact that persons of the humbler class 
had been sent to gaol under the Preven- 
tion of Crime Act for refusing to work 
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for persons whom they disliked. He 
felt certain that the Lord Chancellor 
would not interfere in the matter by 
instituting an inquiry, as he had nothing 
whatever to do with it. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR: Is it a fact 
that the Attorney General for Ireland 
did prosecute Mr. O’Gorman ? 

Toe SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Porter): I have al- 
ready stated that a prosecution was com- 
menced ; but that it was dropped when 
it was discovered that two civil actions 
were commenced. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR: Does the 
hon. and learned Gentleman—l[‘‘ Order, 
order!”?] This is a question arising 
out of the answer. Does the hon. 
and learned Gentleman mean to say 
that Mr. O’Gorman was never put 
upon his trial by the instructions of 
the Attorney General for Ireland? Is he 
ignorant of the fact that Mr. O’Gorman 
was actually put on his trial, and that it 
was only upon the disagreement of the 
jury that the case was stopped ? 

Toe SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Porter): I dare say 
that what the hon. Gentleman states is 
a fact; but it is not inconsistent with 
the answer I have given. 

Mr. HEALY: After the distinct de- 
nial of the hon. and learned Gentleman, 


.I may state that I know of my own 


knowledge that the full and entire facts 
of the matter have been set out in the 
public Press. 


MINES REGULATION ACT, SEC. 26— 
IFTON COLLIERY. 

Mr. BURT asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, If his 
attention has been called to the inquiry 
into the death of Joseph Kynaston, a 
boy who was killed at Ifton Colliery on 
the 30th of June; whether it was brought 
to his notice that Mr. G. Hill Trevor 
and Mr. Williams were prosecuted for 
manslaughter, and, though acquitted, 
there was strong evidence of the bad 
management of the colliery, and that it 
appeared from the evidence that there 
was no certificated manager in the 
colliery, Mr. Williams, the so-called 
manager, being an ordinary workman 
receiving 23s. per week; and, whether, 
seeing that both the mines inspector 
and the judge who tried the case con- 
demned the management of the colliery, 
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| vided by section twenty-six of the Mines 


Regulation Act, to call upon the owner 
to place the colliery under the control of 
a properly qualified manager ? 

Mr. HIBBERT (for Sir Witt14M 
Harcourt): This Question, as soon as 
it appeared on the Paper, was referred 
to the Inspector for his remarks ; but his 
reply has not yet been received. On re- 
ceipt of his Report the suggestion of 
the hon. Member will be carefully con- 
sidered. 


INDIA (MADRAS)—THE RANEES OF 
BARODA. 


Mr. M‘LAREN asked the Secretary 
of State for India, Whether there is now 
any objection, since the death of the 
Ex-Gaekwar of Baroda, to the widowed 
Ranees having confidential communica- 
tions with Mr. Kavanagh in his capacity 
as Counsel of the deceased Ex-Gaekwar 
and of themselves; whether the Govern- 
ment of India will give facilities for 
handing over to the Ranees, as the legal 
personal representatives of the deceased 
Ex-Gaekwar, the moneys saved out of 
the stipend lately allowed to him, the 
other personal property at Doveton 
House, Madras, and the crore and a 
half of rupees or thereabouts which 
form the dowry given to them on their 
marriage, and which the Government of 
India is holding on their behalf; and, 
whether the Government of India will 
allow the younger Ranee to receive the 
property formerly belonging to her de- 
ceased son ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
In reply to the first Question of the hon. 
Member, I have to say that the matter 
of confidential communications between 
Mr. Kavanagh and the widows of the 
Ex-Gaekwar of Baroda is one which 
lies entirely within the discretion of the 
Indian authorities. Mr. Kavanagh has 
been accordingly informed, in answer to 
a letter on the subject sent to the India 
Office, that any application he may have 
to make in regard to it should be ad- 
dressed to the Government of India. 
With reference to the remaining Ques- 
tions of the hon. Member, I have only 
to say that the Government of India 
will, no doubt, give immediate attention 
to all matters which may require their 
intervention or decision consequent on 
the death of Mulhar Rao. Certain 


he will instruct the inspector, as pro- | claims, however, made on behalf of the 
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Ex-Gaekwar tc balance of stipend and 
private property alleged to belong to 
himself and his Ranees have been de- 
clared by the Government of India, after 
careful investigation, to be inadmissible, 
and this decision has been approved by 
the Home Government. As to the pro- 
perty said to belong to the deceased 
son of the younger Ranee, the Govern- 
ment of India are making inquiries 
into the matter, the result of which 
inquiries is not yet known at the India 
Office. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)—DRO- 
MOD AND DRUMSNA PETTY SES- 
SIONS—MR. RUTHVEN, J.P. 


Cotonet O’BEIRNE asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, Whether an independent in- 
quiry is about to be instituted at once 
into the circumstances attending the 
election of clerk of petty sessions for 
the districts of Dromod and Drumsna, 
county Leitrim, held on the 24th July 
last ; whether it is a fact that Mr. Ruth- 
ven, J.P. for the counties of Galway, 
Tipperary, and Leitrim, and who was 
one of the magistrates that voted on 
that occasion, after the election was con- 
cluded, peremptorily ordered the acting 
clerk at Dromod, Constable Walker, 
R.1.C. to insert his (Mr. Ruthven’s) 
name in the order book, as having at- 
tended at Dromod in his magisterial 
capacity once in January 1882 and once 
in March 1882, in order to be qualified 
to vote for a clerk of petty sessions in 
the Dromod district, although it can be 
proved, on sworn evidence, that Mr. 
Ruthven did not act in his magisterial 
capacity on either occasion; and, whe- 
ther it is a fact that Constable Walker 
strongly remonstrated when ordered to 
make the above-mentioned entries; and 
what action do the Government propose 
taking with reference to Mr. Ruthven’s 
conduct ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The attention 
of the Lord Lieutenant had already 
been called to the circumstances attend- 
ing the election of a clerk of petty ses- 
sions for the districts of Dromod and 
Drumsna ; but no decision on the sub- 
ject has yet Deen arrived at. I can, 
however, promise the hon. and gallant 
Member that the matter will be fully 
investigated before His Excellency’s de- 
cision is pronounced. 


Lhe Marquess of Hartington 


{COMMONS} 
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EGYPT (MILITARY EXPEDITION)—Ex. 
PENSES OF INDIAN CONTINGENT. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL asked 
the Secretary of State for India, If 


he has still reason to believe that the 
total cost of the expedition from India 


to Egypt will not exceed one-fourth part 


of the sum voted for the expedition from 
this Country ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
I do not think that I myself have ven- 
tured to make any calculation as to the 
relative cost of the Expedition from 
India to Egypt. I think it was the Se- 
cretary of State for War who said that 
the cost to India might be about -one- 
fourth or one-fifth of that incurred by 
this country ; but I do not think he said 
that it would not exceed one-fourth of 
the sum voted for the Expedition. What 
he did was to compare the relative 
strength of the two Forces, and to ex- 
press the opinion that the amount to be 
charged upon India would be about that 
stated. I hope shortly to be able to 
make the Financial Statement with re- 
gard to India, and I will then be happy 
to give any information I may have as 
to the Indian Expedition. But it is not 
desirable that I should anticipate that 
information now. 


THE PARKS (METROPOLIS) — THE 
TREES IN KENSINGTON GARDENS. 


Sr GEORGE CAMPBELL asked the 
First Commissioner of Works, If he has 
yet obtained any reliable opinion of the 
cause of the frightful mortality among 
the trees in Kensington Gardens this 
season, which seems to threaten their 
early extinction, and any suggestion of 
any means by which their places may be 
supplied by trees which will not succumb 
to the urban climate ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: The mor- 
tality of the trees in Kensington Gar- 
dens is not, I am sorry to say, of recent 
date. It has been progressing at a rapid 
rate for four or five years past, and it 
has not the least reference to the appli- 
cation of clay. Two years ago a Com- 
mittee, consisting of my Predecessor 
(Mr. Adam), Mr. Mitford, Sir Joseph 
Hooker, and Mr. Clutton, investigated 
the cause of this mortality; and they 
came to the conclusion that it was due— 
first, to the fact that the trees had origi- 
nally been planted too closely, and had 
not been properly thinned some 40 or 
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50 years ago; and, secondly, to the 
ground not being properly drained. 
They considered that it would be useless 
to plant trees in place of the dead ones 
unless the land could be properly drained, 
and that the proper course would be to 
wait till a clearance of a part could be 
effected, and then to drain and replant 
the part thus cleared. 


AFRICA (SOUTH)—CETEWAYO, EX- 
KING OF ZULULAND—CONTEM- 
PLATED RESTORATION. 


Smrr JOHN HAY asked the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, If 
he will inform the House before it rises 
whether Her Majesty’s Government has 
come to any decision as to the restora- 
tion of the ex-King Cetewayo to Zulu- 
land ; and, if so, what means it is pro- 
posed to adopt to prevent civil war, 
and to protect the interests of the Chiefs 
in the rights established for them by Sir 
Garnet Wolseley’s settlement ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: I am not 
in a position to give a positive pledge 
that before the House rises the Govern- 
ment will be able to announce the de- 
cision as to the future of the ex-King 
Cetewayo; but I am hopeful that if the 
inquiry were repeated in the course of 
next week, just before the rising of the 
House, I might give a definite answer. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND) — RATHDRUM 
UNION—ELECTION OF A GUARDIAN. 


Mr. W. J. CORBET asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, with reference to the election of a 
guardian for Killeskey Electoral Division 
of the Rathdrum Union, Whether his 
attention has been called to the follow- 
ing paragraph in the report of the official 
inquiry, as printed in the local Conserva- 
tive paper of the 5th instant :— 

“The election came off in March last, Mr. 
Croften being declared returned by a majority 
of 40. There were 32 rated occupiers’ votes 
for Mr. Croften (the landlord candidate), 
whereas Mr. Gaskin (the tenants’ candidate) 
had 75; but the number of proxies for Mr. 
Croften amounted to 83. It had struck Mr. 
Gaskin as somewhat singular that these 83 
proxy votes were given by only twelve persons, 
and he accordingly placed the matter in his 
solicitor’s hands ;” 


whether it is a fact that, after repeated 
applications and refusals, an inquiry was 
at length granted to Mr. Gaskin ; and, 
whether it is true that the result of the 
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inquiry has been to reduce Mr. Croften’s 
majority to nil; and, if so, what steps 
he intends to take with reference to the 
conduct of the returning officer whose 
action on the occasion was impugned 
from the beginning ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I have not seen 
the paragraph in the local paper referred 
to by the hon. Member; but the Local 
Government Board has received the 
special Report of their Inspector on the 
matter, together with the Minutes of 
Evidence taken by him at the inquiry. 
The Board has not yet arrived at any 
decision on the subject, but hopes to do 
so in a few days. 


CONVICT LABOUR—REPORT OF THE 
COMMITTEE. 


Str R. ASSHETON CROSS asked 
the Secretary to the Treasury, Whether 
the Committee on Convict Labour have 
made their Report; and, if so, whether 
he will lay it upon the Table of the 
House ? 

Mr. COURTNEY: The Report was 
only received yesterday, and there has, 
therefore, not been an opportunity of 
considering it. I cannot at present say 
whether it will be possible or advisable 
to present to Parliament the whole or 
any part of it. 


POST OFFICE—FEMALE CLERKS. 


Mr. W. S. ALLEN (for Sir Tomas 
CuamBERS) asked the Postmaster Gene- 
ral, What number of female clerks are 
employed in the Post Office under the 
recent arrangement, including those just 
appointed ; and, whether it is intended 
to make any considerable addition to 
the present staff within the next six 
months ? 

Mr. FAWCETT : In reply to my hon. 
Friend, I may state that the number of 
female clerks now employed at the Cen- 
tral Officein London is about 350. A con- 
siderable addition will be made to the 
staff in the next six months; but the 
increase will probably not exceed the 
number of the fresh appointments made 
during the last six months. 


THE IRISH LAND COMMISSION—THE 
SUB-COMMISSIONERS— 
MR. MEEK. 
Mr. BRODRICK asked the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether the Government are 
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aware that reductions to the extent of 
39 per cent. have been made by the Sub- 
Commission, of which Mr. Meek is a 
member, on estates in the district with 
which he was connected previous to his 
appointment, and that the great majo- 
rity of these decisions have been ap- 
pealed against; and, whether they will 
undertake to remove Mr. Meek to some 
other district, or to cancel his appoint- 
ment? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The reductions 
of rents by the Armagh Sub-Commis- 
sion average about 26 per cent, and a 
large number of appeals have been 
lodged. It is the intention of the Land 
Commissioners to transfer Mr. Meek to 
another district after the Vacation. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION (IRELAND) 
—IMPROVEMENT OF TRAINING OF 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


Mr. MITCHELL HENRY (for Mr. 
Errineton) asked the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whe- 
ther any steps have been taken for carry- 
ing into effect the recommendations of 
the Commission of 1870, and the propo- 
sals of the Board of National Education, 
for improving the training of elemen- 
tary school teachers in Ireland; and, if 
not, whether he will during the Recess 
consider how the deficiencies in the 
training system can best be met? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : This matter had 
received the serious attention of my Pre- 
decessor, andI fully intend to enter into 
it myself during the Recess. 


THE SASINE OFFICE (EDINBURGH)-- 
RESULTS OF THE LORD CLERK 
REGISTER ACT, 1879. 


Mr. DICK-PEDDIE asked the Fi- 
nancial Secretary to the Treasury, If he 
will lay upon the Table of the House 
that portion of Messrs. Gurdon and 
Morton’s Report to the Treasury (of 
date 8rd February, 1881) on the posi- 
tion, duties, and requirements of the 
several departments affected by ‘ The 
Lord Clerk Register Act, 1879,” which 
describes in detail— 


‘“‘The system of the Registration of Land 
Rights, the indexing of Registers, and the 
method of searching for incumbrances affecting 
land, as it formerly existed, and as it is now 
carried on;”’ 


and, if he will also lay upon the Table 
Ur. Brodrick 
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any recommendations made by Messrs. 
Gurdon and Morton as to the classifica- 
tion of the clerks in the Sasine Office, 
and the salaries to be paid to the several 
classes ? 

Mr. COURTNEY : I will present to 
the House that portion of Messrs. Gur- 
don and Morton’s Report which de- 
scribes the system of registration and 
searching as it formerly existed, and as 
it now exists, and is carried on, as it 
may be of general interest. It would be 
contrary to practice to publish that por- 
tion which relates to administrative de- 
tails, and it would be misleading to pub- 
lish the recommendations as to salaries, 
because they formed only a part of the 
information on which the Treasury acted 
in fixing the salaries; but I may men- 
tion that the amount which they pro- 
posed to insert in the Estimate for the 
Sasine Office was less than that actu- 
ally voted for the current year. 


CYPRUS (FINANCE, &c.) 


Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD asked the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies, Whether the Report of Mr. Fair- 
field, of the Colonial Office, who visited 
Cyprus last autumn, or the Report of 
the High Commissioner for 1881, will 
be in the hands of the Members of 
this House before the Vote of £90,000 
in aid of the Revenues of Cyprus is 
taken ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: Mr. Fair- 
field’s Report has not been laid on the 
Table of the House because we are 
awaiting Sir Richard Biddulph’s obser- 
vations upon it, and the High Commis- 
sioner’s Report for 1881 has only recently 
been received. I would point out, how- 
ever, that Mr. Fairfield’s Report only 
refers to financial changes and reforms in 
the future, and cannot, therefore, affect 
the proposed Vote of £90,000, which is 
to meet a past deficit. 


LAW AND POLICE (IRELAND)—THE 
GALWAY RACES. 


Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, By whose authority and on whose 
representation were a large number of 
soldiers present at the Galway Race- 
course during the races recently held 
near the town? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The High 
Sheriff of Galway Town and another 
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magistrate requisitioned the Sub-Inspec- 
tor of Constabulary to have a force of 
150 men, inclusive of the town force, in 
attendance at the races. There were, 
however, no Constabulary available for 
this duty; and consequently Mr. Gard- 
ner, Resident Magistrate at Galway, 
sent in a requisition for 175 Infantry, 
there being but 20 policemen of the 
town force available. In former years 
150 police were usually employed on this 
duty. 

Mr. T. P. O°;CONNOR asked if the 
right hon. Gentleman would give the 
grounds of the requisition of the magis- 
trates ? 

Mr. ‘TREVELYAN said, it was be- 
lieved that there was reason to expect 
that the races would not end without a 
disturbance, and he was bound to say 
that a disturbance did occur. A riot 
broke out with little or no cause, except 
that a well-deserved arrest had been 
made, and the police and troops were 
attacked, and the Riot Act was read 
twice. 

Mr. O’DONNELL: I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether he is aware 
that the so-called riot arose out of the 
arrest of a poor deaf and dumb man by 
the police; and whether the reading of 
the Riot Act and the intervention of the 
troops and police only resulted in the 
arrest of a number of young lads; and 
whether he considered that that was a 
riot of the character which was reported 
to him by the local authorities ? 


[No reply was given. ] 


LAW AND POLICE (IRELAND)—THE 
MARINES. 


Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, By whose authority and at whose 
request has a party of Marines been 
stationed along with the Police in each 
of the police stations of Aughrim and 
Kilconnell, and are the extra pay and 
expenses of the Marines to be made 
payable by the district; and, whether 
the Police in charge of those districts 
have reported a single case of out- 
rage ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : The hon. Mem- 
ber for. Wexford (Mr. Healy) put a 
similar Question to me on the 3rd instant, 
and my answer is correctly reported in 
The Times of the following day. The 
point of the Question appears to be whe- 
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ther the expense of these Marines is to 
be levied off the district. The hon. 
Member will see that I explained. that 
the cost of Marines or soldiers employed 
on such duty is borne by the Army 
Votes. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT—INSTRUC- 
TIONS TO H.M. INSPECTORS 
QF SCHOCLS. 


Mr. J. G. TALBOT asked the Vice 
President of the Council, Whether he is 
now able to lay upon the Table the In- 
structions to Her Majesty’s Inspectors of 
Schools, as promised in an early part of 
the Session ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA, in reply, said, 
from inquiries he had made, he be- 
lieved the whole of the Instructions of 
Her Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools 
would be presented to the House next 
week. 


POST OFFICE—PROVINCIAL LETTER 
CARRIERS. 


Mr. BIGGAR asked the Postmaster 
General, Whether he has yet made 
known the details of his new scheme as 
applied to the provincial letter-carriers ; 
and, if not, when they will be issued ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: In reply to the hon. 
Member, I have to state that the details 
of the new scheme as applied to the Pro- 
vincial letter carriers are not yet quite 
complete; but I hope to be able to 
make them known in the course of a few 
weeks. 


ARMY—ARMY PAY DEPARTMENT— 
VALUE OF OFFICERS’ FORMER 
COMMISSIONS AND 
RETIREMENT. 


Mr. WARTON (for Colonel Barne) 
asked the Secretary of State for War, Whe- 
ther there are some Officers serving in the 
Army Pay Department who have never 
been permitted to realise the value of their 
former combatant Commissions, and have 
thus been deprived of the use and inte- 
rest of their money, whereas the large 
majority of other Paymasters have re- 
ceived either the regulation, or over re- 
gulation, value of the Commissions they 
previously held, or, having entered as 
civilians, have no such capital invested ; 
whether some of the most deservirg of 
these old Officers will, by reason of age, 
be compulsorily retired, and thus be 
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debarred from all the benefits of retired 
increased rank and pay granted by Royal 
Warrant of 25th December 1880, and 
will be army retired on lower rank and 
pay than any other Paymasters their 
juniors; and, whether he will grant to 
these old Officers the value of their for- 
mer Commissions, or some reasonable 
equivalent, for the loss of use and inte- 
rest of their money ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: May I suggest to 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman that, 
before putting these Questions on the 
Paper, he might have spoken to me? 
Had he done so, I should have saved 
him some trouble, as I answered pre- 
cisely the same Questions on the 3rd 
of August, when they were put to 
me by the hon. Member for Cavan (Mr. 
Biggar). 


ARMY—THE EXPEDITIONARY FORCE— 
PROMOTION FROM THE RANKS. 


CotoyeL NOLAN asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, If he would 
direct that all vacancies arising in the 
rank of sub-lieutenant from the deaths 
of officers with the Egyptian Expedi- 
tionary Force should be filled mainly 
from non-commissioned officers employed 
with that Army? 

Mr. CHILDERS: My hon. and gal- 
lant Friend appears not to have noticed 
that there is now no such rank as sub- 
lieutenant. But, as to the object of his 
Question, I may say that I have already 
since I took Office authorized the num- 
ber of promotions from the ranks to a 
lieutenant’s commission to be doubled; 
but I could not adopt any rule under 
which all or most of the vacancies aris- 
ing from deaths of officers in the Egyp- 
tian Expedition would have to be filled 
by non-commissioned officers. The Com- 
mander-in-Chief will, of course, pay due 
attention to every recommendation to 
this effect which he may receive from 
the General Officer commanding. 


AGRICULTURAL COMMISSION — CORK 
BUTTER MARKET. 


Mr. MOORE asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether the attention of the Irish Go- 
vernment has been called to the severe 
strictures passed by the Duke of Rich- 
mond’s Commission on the present con- 
stitution and working of the Cork Butter 


Ur, Warton 
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Market ; whether he is aware that 
this is a subject in which great interest 
is taken in Ireland; and, whether the 
Irish Government will consider this Re- 
port, and the evidence given during the 
recess ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I believe that 
the attention of the Government has 
been given to the matter; but I will 
inquire into it when in Dublin. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—CARRICK-ON. 
SUIR UNION: 


Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether his attention has been drawn 
to a statement forwarded on the 7th 
instant by the Committee of elected 
guardians of the dissolved Board of the 
Union of Carrick on Suir, to the Irish 
Local Government Board, submitting 
the following facts for consideration ; 
that, at the meeting of the Carrick Board, 
on the Ist of July, a motion was made 
and seconded, by elected guardians, to 
postpone contentious matter, but such 
motion was refused by the chairman; 
that, at the meeting of the 8th July, the 
elected guardians and the clerk endea- 
voured ineffectually to induce the chair- 
man to first proceed with the ordinary 
business of the day, and that it was the 
refusal of the chairman to proceed with 
the ordinary business, or to put a motion 
to that effect from the chair, which led 
to the adjournment of the meeting; 
that, at the meeting of the 15th of July, 
the elected guardians present explained 
to the Hamilton Local Government 
Board Inspector that, on the previous 
occasions in question, they had been 
willing to transact the ordinary business, 
had offered and attempted to do so, and 
had been prevented by the chairman ; 
and, whether, in view of these and other 
facts set forth in the statement of the 
guardians, the Local Government Board 
will now revoke the sealed order which 
had been issued upon the ground that 
the guardians had repeatedly adjourned 
the meetings of the Board, “‘ with the 
view of interfering with the transac- 
tion of the ordinary business of the 
Union!” 

Mr. TREVELYAN : I have received 
the statement referred to, and the matter 
will receive my immediate attention. It . 
will, however, be necessary to make some 
further inquiries on the subject, 
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REPRODUCTIVE LOAN FUND ACT— 
IRISH SEA FISHERIES. 

Mr. BLAKE asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether, as the Sea Fisheries (Ireland) 
Bill, which stood for Second Reading on 
August second, had to be withdrawn in 
consequence of the appropriation of the 
days of private Members by Government, 
he will be kind enough to undertake, 
during the Recess, to make inquiries with 
a view of ascertaining the desirability of 
extending the loan system to the eight 
maritime counties of Ireland not having 
the benefit of the Reproductive Loan Fund 
Act, and devising means for the purpose? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: This seems to 
be a matter for the Treasury and Board 
of Works to consider, and I will com- 
municate with them on the subject. 


AFRICA (SOUTH)—THE TRANSVAAL— 
THE BOERS AND THE NATIVE TRIBES. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER asked the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Whether he can give the House any in- 
formation about the contest between the 
Boers and Montsioa; and, whether it is 
true that the Boers are organising forces 
for a fresh attack ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: The only 
information the Colonial Office has re- 
ceived is contained in a telegram re- 
ceived four days ago, which stated that 
100 freebooters having disposed of Man- 
koroane, were then about to proceed to 
assist Moshette against Montsioa. We 
have no official news of their defeat, as 
reported in the newspapers. I may 
take this occasion to state that the pro- 
posed mounted police force to which I 
referred the other day. as having been 
agreed to by Her Majesty’s Government 
has for the moment been suspended, 
owing to the Orange Free State having 
declined to join and the Transvaal having 
not yet given a definite answer. 

Mr. GORST asked whether the Go- 
vernment had protested against the 
action of the Boers ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: Yes, Sir; 


we are continually protesting. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—THE GUAR- 
DIANS OF TUBBERCURRY UNION, 
CO. SLIGO — REPAYMENT OF IN- 
STALMENTS OF THE SEED RATE. 

Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
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Whether his attention has been drawn 
to a Resolution passed by the Tubber- 
curry (county Sligo) Board of Guardians 
on the 27th ultimo, declaring that the 
Board had no funds to meet the instal- 
ment of the Seed Rate falling due on 
the 1st instant; that the collectors, 
owing to the circumstances of the coun- 
try, had been unable to collect the Seed 
Rates; and that the Union Treasurer 
had refused to allow an overdraft ; whe- 
ther, in view of this state of facts in 
Tubberourry and other Poor Unions in 
the West of Ireland, the Government 
will, as in the case of the Swinford 
Union, extend the time for payment of 
the instalment of the Seed Rate till the 
end of the present year, so as to give 
time to the ratepayers to realise the 
value of the harvest, and to the collec- 
tors to obtain payment of the Rate; and, 
whether the Government will consider 
the suggestion of the Tubbercurry and 
other Boards of Guardians that the col- 
lectors be authorised to collect the cur- 
rent Poor Rates without at the same 
time collecting the instalment of the 
Seed Rate? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The Local Go- 
vernment Board had not received a 
communication from the Tubbercurry 
Board of Guardians. The best answer 
I can make is that each case will be 
considered on its merits. 


THE “PRINCESS ALICE” CALAMITY— 
- THE INQUEST—REPORT. 

Mr. MONTAGU SCOTT asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether there is a M.S. Report 
of the proceedings taken at the inquest, 
arising out of the loss of the ‘‘ Princess 
Alice”’ steamer near Crossness in the 
Thames, during the month of September 
1878; and, if so, whether he has any 
objection to the publication of such 
Report ? 

Mr. HIBBERT (for Sir Wii 
Harcourt): A Return of the proceed- 
ings at the Coroner’s inquest, with 
other Papers, was ordered to be laid be- 
fore the House of Commons in Decem- 
ber, 1878, and the documents were duly 
deposited with the Librarian; but on 
account of their excessive length, 5,000 
pages, the order for printing was dis- 
charged. Under these circumstances, I 
cannot promise that the documents in 
question will be published at the ex- 
pense of the State. 
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PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO- 
PERTY (IRELAND) ACT, 1881— MR. 
PATRICK J. DUFFY. 


Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether the case of Mr. Patrick J. 
Duffy, now imprisoned in Kilmainham, 
has recently been reconsidered, as pro- 
mised; and, whether the Government 
now intend to release him? The hon. 
Member reminded the Chief Secretary 
of the recent pledge which he had given, 
that in the course of the next fortnight 
he would release a large number of sus- 
pects; and asked whether it was his in- 
tention, on his arrival in Ireland, to 
apply himself to that question ? 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN : Before the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary answers that Question, perhaps he 
will allow me to ask him another— 
namely, whether it is a fact that Mr. 
Henry George, the distinguished Ameri- 
can writer, has been arrested under 
the recent Coercion Act ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : I cannot account 
for not having received an answer to a 
telegram despatched early to-day with 
regard to the case of Mr. Henry George 
and that of an Eton Master. At present 
I know no more about the case than 
other Gentlemen who have seen the 
newspapers. Mr. Patrick J. Duffy was 
released by order of the Lord Lieutenant 
on the 6thinstant. The policy indicated 
in the hon. Member’s Question is cer- 
tainly correct. 

Mr. O'DONNELL: In view of this 
danger to tourists in Ireland, would the 
right hon. Gentleman consider the pro- 
priety of the Irish Government issuing 
passports for the use of inoffensive 
foreigners in that country ? 

Mr. HEALY: I wish to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether he is 
aware that this Mr. Henry George is 
the same Mr. Henry George, the corre- 
spondent of Zhe Irish World, who was 
considered by two Cabinet Ministers to 
be a person of so much importance that 
they invited him to dine with them at 
the Reform Club, and that he accepted 
their invitation ? 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY asked, 
whether the report was true that Mr. 
Henry George was a correspondent of 
the American Irish World ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I do not 
know, 
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DOMINION OF CANADA—EMIGRATION 
FROM IRELAND. 


Mr. BLAKE asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether, in the event of the Arrears of 
Rent (Ireland) Bill becoming Law this 
Session, he will be kind enough to 
undertake to bring under the notice of 
the Irish Government the generous pro- 
posal of the Government of Canada to 
co-operate with the Imperial Govern- 
ment in settling Irish immigrants fitted 
for farming pursuits in Manitoba and 
the North West Territory, as detailed 
in the Despatch of the Governor Gene- 
ral to the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, dated Ottowa, November 9th, 
1880 ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Certainly, Sir; 
should the Bill become law, the propo- 
sals, which have already deeply inte- 
rested the Irish Government, shall 
receive our full consideration. 


EGYPT (POLITICAL AFFAIRS). 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp ELCHO rose to ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury, Whether, before 
engaging in military operations, other 
than such as may be necessary for the 
defence of Alexandria, the protection of 
the Khedive, and the security of the 
Suez Canal, they will endeavour to ascer- 
tain the true state of feeling of the 
Egyptian Nation? The noble Lord 
said, he proposed slightly to amplify his 
Question, and with that view he should 
conclude with a Motion. He felt con- 
strained to apologize for the course which 
he was about to take; but he was so 
deeply impressed with the gravity of the 
situation in Egypt that he could not 
forego making a few observations on the 
subject. Look where they would, the 
situation was grave—there was dark- 
ness all around. He had no wish to 
open up the question of the general 
policy of Her Majesty’s Government, or 
to enter into the general Egyptian 
Question. All he wished to do was to 
get a distinct and clear expression from 
the Government as to whom they were 
at war with. The first part of the pre- 
sent military operations consisted of the 
bombardment of Alexandria. Two rea- 
sons were given for that bombardment— 
namely, the protection of the Fleet, and 
the necessity of asserting their prestige 
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after the murders that had taken place. 
The bombardment was followed by the 
despatch of troops to Egypt—not by any 
declaration of war, because there was 
no Power against whom they could de- 
clare war ; but the reasons given for the 
despatch of troops were, as he under- 
stood, the necessity of putting a stop 
to, or crushing, military lawlessness, of 
restoring order where anarchy prevailed, 
and of restoring the authority of the 
Khedive. The Prime Minister had said 
at the Mansion House on Wednesday 
evening— 

“ Tt is true that we have gone to Egypt with 
the Forces of this country in the prosecution of 
the great interests of the Empire which it is our 
duty to cherish and defend.”’ 


Nothing could give him greater pleasure 
than to see his right hon. Friend coming 
forward as the defender of their Im- 
perial interests. He admitted that, in 
the absence of the action of the Sove- 
reign of that country, the Sultan, whose 
proper duty it was to maintain order, it 
might be right and just, considering the 
interests which England had in Egypt, 
and considering the necessity of making 
the Suez Canal secure, that they should 
endeavour to put a stop to military law- 
lessness, and restore order in that 
country. But what he wanted to know 
was this—was this question in Egypt 
simply one of military lawlessness and 
anarchy, or had they to deal, as was 
much more likely, with the Egyptian 
eople? Now, how was the evidence ? 
Was there any evidence one way or the 
other? He asked his hon. Friend the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs the other day whether he could 
contradict or confirm the statement that 
a public meeting had taken place in 
Egypt to demand administrative reforms. 
His answer was that they had no in- 
formation. On the 29th of last month 
another great meeting was held. Those 
present determined to support Arabi 
Pasha. Were they men of straw? A 
list containing the signatures of those 
who approved of the meeting included 
the names of the Minister of the Inte- 
rior, 10 Princes, many Pashas, the 
Armenian Vicar, the Vicar of the 
Maronites, the Vicar of the Orthodox 
Greeks, the Grand Rabbi of Cairo, 
and Notables of all parts of Egypt. 
It might be said that in giving their 
signatures they acted under the duress 
of bayonets. There was no proof of that. 
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As far as they knew, there was no 
evidence that it was not an absolutely 
free assembly of Egyptians. He was 
not aware that they had made any 
“Rules of Procedure” in Egypt, and 
he had not yet heard that in Egypt they 
had established the Caucus; and, there- 
fore, everything tended rather to show 
that it was an absolutely free expression 
of free men managing their own affairs 
in that country. They had the testimony 
of an English gentleman who had ar- 
rived at Alexandria from Cairo that 
the meeting was held with open doors ; 
and, in the absence of anything more 
distinct and definite, he thought they 
were justified in assuming that they 
were dealing with the Egyptian people 
as a whole. But there was one other 
authority he knew of to support the 
opinion that they were dealing with 
more than a mere army of rebels, and 
that was the authority of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister him- 
self, who, in his speech at the Mansion 
House, said— 

“T do not deny that there is in Egypt some- 
thing besides a military tyranny ;”’ 


and— 


“There are a section or class of men in Egypt 
who now wish to help the military tyranny 
which prevails.” 

Who was this section? Unless it could 
be shown that all the important per- 
sonages who signed the determination 
to which he referred—all the local mag- 
nates, all the Ministers at Cairo, and all 
the heads of the Native religion—were 
not acting freely, he was justified in 
saying that the section and class to 
which the right hon. Gentleman referred 
was practically the whole of the Egyp- 
tian people. His right hon. Friend 
would doubtless ask him—‘‘ What do 
you wish us todo? Do you wish us to 
stop in our military action altogether? 
Do you wish 30,000 men to be kept 
idle in Egypt, and that no further step 
should be taken?”’? That was not what 
he wished at all. What he wished was 
this—that the Government should pro- 
ceed with their despatch of troops and 
the Military Convention with the Sultan, 
occupy all the strategic points on the 
map at once, and, having done that, 
they would be in such a strong position 
that they would be able to find out 
what was the true state of affairs, and 
what course it was necessary to take in 
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regard to them. If, after having done 
that, they found that it was simply a 
matter with regard to a rebel colonel 
and a mutinous Army, they would find 
that the affair would suddenly come to 
naught; but if, on the other hand, they 
discovered it to be the national will of 
the people, then they had no right to 
interfere in order to prevent that na- 
tional will being carried out. If the 
people of Egypt had good ground for 
their objection to the Khedive—and it 
was plainly shown that they had—then 
Her Majesty’s Government had no right 
to support the Khedive, and should 
allow the people of Egypt to manage 
their own affairs. For his part, he 
should be glad if it could be shown that 
Her Majesty’s Government were justi- 
fied in taking action for the restoration 
of order in Egypt; but he hoped they 
would not act unadvisedly or hastily. 
In taking the course he had he was 
aware that he was likely to render him- 
self unpopular, because, at the present 
moment, the nation was bent more or 
less on war; but he hoped the Govern- 
ment would not listen to the irrespon- 
sible advice that they obtained by the 
yard through the columns of the British 
Press, because, if they did, they would 
be prepared to put all Europe up in 
arms against them, to risk bringing the 
whole Mussulman population of the 
world against them, and to treat the 
Turkish Government of Egypt as if it 
had no existence. The simple object 
he had in putting his Question was to 
give them an opportunity of stating 
with whom they were at war; whether 
it was a rebel colonel and a mutinous 
soldiery or the Egyptian people? The 
noble Lord concluded by moving the 
adjournment of the House. 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF, in 
seconding the Motion, disclaimed any 
intention to embarrass the Government 
in the military operations which they 
had undertaken. But, while desirous 
of assisting the Government to carry 
the war to a successful issue, he would 
like to hear a statement from them as 
to its exact objects. They were at that 
moment employed, he supposed, in con- 
junction with Turkey, in suppressing an 
insurrection on the part of Arabi, who 
thoughtto depose the Khedive. He could 
conceive that they might be very much 
bound to support the Khedive, because 
he undertook the government of Egypt 
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at their request, and had shown himself 
all along to be a loyal ally. At the 
same time, he could not conceive, if the 
people of Egypt really objected to him 
as their Sovereign, that they had any 
right to retain him there against the 
consent of the Egyptian people. When 
they recommended the King of Greece 
in 1864 they did not undertake to main- 
tain him in Greece, but made stipula- 
tions by which, in case Greece wished 
at any time to get rid of him, he should 
have ample provision for a living. If, 
in the same way, it were found that 
the present Khedive was repugnant to 
the Egyptian people, this country was 
bound to secure, not merely the safety 
of his life, but an ample provision befit- 
ting his dignity. What he wanted to 
know was, what the Government in- 
tended to do in Egypt? They would 
probably not find it difficult to suppress 
Arabi; but, after that, were they going 
to maintain the occupation of Egypt 
indefinitely, or to establish some form 
of popular government which would en- 
able it to remain independent of foreign 
occupation? He could conceive nothing 
more dangerous than a British occupa- 
tion of Egypt for the purpose of estab- 
lishing Prince Tewfik, unless, at the 
same time, Europe was given to under- 
stand that the occupation would last no 
longer than was necessary to establish 
such a form of government as would be 
acceptable to the people of Egypt, and 
enable them to maintain order without 
any foreign intervention whatever. A 
great part of the recent complications 
had arisen from the action of the Go- 
vernment on every occasion. being influ- 
enced by France. It was the object of 
France to suppress the popular move- 
ment in Egypt. The Chamber of No- 
tables professed no desire to interfere 
with the international obligations of the 
country, and asked no more than was 
the right of every Representative Body ; 
yet, when Cherif Pasha asked the Go- 
vernment of this country to suggest some 
compromise, no notice was taken of the 
request. He would not go into the 
question of the Debts, because that had 
been settled by the Control; but he 
could not help expressing his anxious 
wish that the Control would not be es- 
tablished in the form in which it had 
hitherto been conducted. These were 
matters on which everyone must feel 
anxious. They were anxious to know 
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what was the policy of the Govern- 
ment in this intervention—whether they 
had any policy as to the future? They 
were anxious to know whether they 
were going to attempt to do what was 
impossible—namely, to re-establish the 
status quo ante; or whether they really 
and truly intended to establish such a 
state of things in Egypt as would, 
while maintaining the internal obliga- 
tions Egypt had entered into, establish 
the liberties of the Egyptian people on 
a firm basis ? 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House do now adjourn.’”’— 
(Lord Elcho.) 


Mr. GLADSTONE: There is some 
difficulty on raising a great question of 
this kind in narrowing the issue, and 
the tendency is that the discussion, when 
once opened, should extend itself to a 
much wider field ; and my noble Friend 
the Mover of this’ Motion will be able 
to see how this proposition is illustrated 
by the far greater scope of the speech 
of his Seconder, who entirely, in second- 
ing the Motion, passed away from every- 
thing that was contained in the Question 
that gave rise to it, and really supplied 
a text upon which, if the House were so 
inclined, we might renew the debate of 
four nights which we had, I think, 
during the week before last. Well, now, 
Sir, I sincerely hope that the House will 
not accept the invitation which has thus 
been given; and I say that, not because 
I object to the spirit of most of the 
remarks of the hon. Gentleman who 
seconded the Motion. On the contrary, 
I commend his sympathies with the 
Egyptian people. It is a fair and proper 
question, indeed, to raise, whether, in 
conjunction with any Proclamation from 
the Sultan, or in connection with the 
commencement of the full operations 
contemplated, it may be right for Her 
Majesty’s Government to convey a dis- 
tinct and formal assurance in a shape 
likely to become known to the Egyptian 
people as to the nature and extent of 
the objects which we contemplate. I 
may, perhaps, draw the attention of the 
hon. Gentleman and of the House toa 
circumstance which is worth remember- 
ing. The subject has not escaped our 
attention, and, under the instructions of 
Her Majesty’s Government, the Com- 
mander of the Fleet has already con- 
veyed to the Khedive of Egypt distinct 
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assurances upon those questions. Un- 
doubtedly, at a later stage those as- 
surances might be repeated and enlarged 
by someone with larger authority than 
that of the Admiral of the Squadron; 
but an assurance from him seemed the 
best adapted to the earlier stages of the 
proceedings. Sir, I must decline to enter 
at the present moment upon a definition 
of the objects of the military operations 
now proceeding ; but I can go so far as 
to answer the hon. Gentleman when he 
asks me whether we contemplate an 
indefinite occupation of Egypt. Un- 
doubtedly, of all things in the world, 
that is a thing which we are not going to 
do. It woul be absolutely at variance 
with all the principles and views of Her 
Majesty’s Government, and the pledges 
they have given to Europe, and with the 
views, I may say, of Europe itself. With 
respect to the Chamber of Notables, I 
must, in passing, say one word. That 
question is a question in respect to 
which our conduct and our exact pro- 
ceedings have never been laid before 
the House. It may be necessary to lay 
them before the House; but as the pro- 
ceedings were in some respects joint 
proceedings, I cannot at present give a 
definitive answer as to producing the 
Papers. I only wish to point out that 
the House is not at the present time in 
possession of the evidence that would be 
necessary in order to enable it to form a 
conclusion upon the conduct of Her Ma- 


jesty’s Government with respect to the 


Chamber of Notables. There is one part 
of the remarks of the hon. Gentleman 
which I heard with unfeigned regret, 
and which I cannot help thinking, on 
reflection, will inspire him with some 
misgiving. He stated, and stated very 
fairly, that we were under very great 
and strong obligations to maintain in 
Egypt the position and authority of the 
Khedive, who has been placed in his 
present position with the very highest 
sanction and authority, and who has 
been completely faithful, under very 
difficult circumstances, to the obligations 
under which he came when he assumed 
them. Therefore, the hon. Gentleman 
most fairly and justly says that we are 
greatly bound to maintain the authority 
and position of the Khedive; but he 
goes on to say that if we should find 
that the Egyptian people were not in 
favour of his remaining in his present 
position, then it is a matter with which 
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we have to do to see that a respectable 
and ample provision is made for him 
during his life. Now, Sir, why raise 
that question? If we wish to maintain 
the authority of a Ruler, one of the most 
unfortunate and left-handed methods of 
setting about it is to refer to contin- 
gencies before us not founded on the 
reasons of the case. Undoubtedly, if 
such language were adopted by the Go- 
vernment, instead of being, as I must 
say it is, repudiated by the Government, 
if the tendency was to give the impres- 
sion that we were not, after all, more 
than half in earnest, if we were to give 
the impression that we had some se- 
condary purpose—some latent idea—on 
which we intended to fall back, in case 
of need, with the view of bringing about 
a totally different state of things 

Sr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: 
What I meant to say was that we were 
certainly not bound to maintain the 
Khedive by an indefinite occupation. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I am very glad 
to accept any explanation which the hon. 
Gentleman makes for the purpose of 
obviating the inferences which may be 
too hastily drawn from his speech with 
regard to the position of the Khedive. 
The reason I do not speak fully on the 
question of the final arrangements with 
regard to Egypt is not because I differ 
from the hon. Gentleman, when he says 
that he thinks, after all that has now 
taken place, the re-establishment of the 
status quo ante can no longer be regarded 
as the definite and adequate purpose 
with which we are to move and to conduct 
our military operations—in that I agree 
with him, and I admit that the larger 
field of consideration is of necessity 
open to us—but it is because it would 
not be expedient at this stage of affairs 
that we should attempt to anticipate by 
declarations—necessarily delivered in a 
crude and in an immature condition of 
the evidence—that we should endeavour 
to anticipate by such declarations the 
results, which, according to our own 
positive engagements, must be arrived 
at with the intervention and under the 
authority of Europe, and which never 
could be adequately founded on the 
simple conclusions of any single Power 
in Europe. I pass now to the Question 
put by my noble Friend, and to the argu- 
ment by which he supported it. It would, 
perhaps, be wrong in me to complain of 
my noble Friend giving the sanction of 
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an old Member to this practice of moving 
the adjournment after he has so frankly 
admitted that it is a course requiring 
apology. I am thankful to believe that 
the time is near at hand when apology 
will no longer be necessary, and when 
the House, by positive and resolute 
methods, may take security against its 
occurrence. I fully admit to my noble 
Friend that he is justified in demanding 
from me an explanation of any words 
used by me at the Mansion House, and 
I will give him that explanation. He 
says I admitted that in Egypt we have 
something to deal with besides the Mili- 
tary Party. I am willing to give him 
that admission, and it is an admission 
which I think will be readily perceived 
to be really inherent in any attempt to 
describe thoroughly the facts as they are 
in Egypt with reference to its recent his- 
tory and its present condition. There is 
no doubt that if we go back to the period 
antecedent to the establishment of the 
Foreign Control, we come upon a state 
of things when the cultivators of the 
soil in Egypt, who, like the {cultivators 
of the soil in Ireland, may be said al- 
most to form the bulk of the nation, 
were subject to a system of abominable 
oppression. But wherever there is oppres- 
sion there are oppressors ; there are in- 
struments of that oppression ; there are 
people who profit by it, people who live 

y it; and it is the oppressors of the 
people who most resent interference, and 
who most readily avail themselves of any 
opportunity that may offer for complain- 
ing of the means by which the inter- 
ference is effected, and who are most 
ready to enter into any measures, what- 
ever they may be, for the purpose of 
bringing back a state of things which 
was to them a paradise, but which to 
their fellow-countrymen was more like 
ahell. Those are the gentlemen whom 
I fully admit to be the allies of Arabi 
Pasha and of the Military Party. I 
need not go back upon the discussion of 
the question of the Foreign Control, 
which I have endeavoured myself to 
treat in what I may call an historical 
sense—that is to say, to recognize its 
advantages and its disadvantages. Its 
disadvantages have been that it might 
be represented, and not only so, but it 
might in some respects be said to be an 
interference with the fair rights of the 
Egyptian people, and a limitation of the 
development of their future institutions ; 
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but we must not forget the fact that it 
had considerable apology and justi- 
fication from the state of things to 
which it applied, and that it is be- 
yond all question that great practical 
benefits resulted from it, and from 
the substitution of European for Ori- 
ental methods in the administration 
of finances and the levying of taxes 
in Egypt. That is one thing which ac- 
counts for the nature of the very limited 
scope of the admission which I made 
when I said that something besides the 
Military Party might be found in sup- 
port of Arabi Pasha. Then I come to 
the evidence which my noble Friend has 
given and to the question of the evi- 
dence which he has demanded of me. 
He desires that we should endeavour to 
ascertain the true state of feeling of the 
Egyptian people, but he does not desire 
that without limitation ; because he says 
that he considers it right that we should 
take all the measures necessary for the 
defence of Alexandria, for the protection 
of the Khedive, and for the security of 
the Suez Canal, and I think he explained 
that to mean that we might take into 
our own possession the principal strate- 
gical points of the country. Well, I 
think if we take into our own possession 
the principal strategical points of the 
country we shall have very little occa- 
sion to quarrel with my noble Friend 
as to the limitation which he imposes 
upon us in respect to ascertaining the 
feeling of the people of Egypt; for 
after we have obtained the principal 
strategical points of the country we 
shall be in acondition, without prejudice 
to any of the objects that were in view, 
to make any inquiry we please into 
either the feeling of the Egyptian people 
or any other subject. But the matter is 
a serious one; and I wish to challenge 
the mode which my noble Friend takes 
of presenting what he appears to think 
is adequate evidence of a feeling of the 
people of Egypt favourable to Arabi 
Pasha and his confederates, for he is 
not the only one, after all, with whom 
we have to deal. He has a knot of other 
persons around him who find a consider- 
able portion of the brains that are en- 
gaged in these mutinous and mischievous 
operations. I am very sorry that my 
noble Friend has found it his duty to 
raise a discussion at the present time ; 
because, undoubtedly, although I do 
not anticipate very serious public mis- 
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chief from it, I think the mind of this 
country is pretty well made up on the 
subject of the rights or wrongs of the 
quarrel in which we are engaged. [ Mr. 
O’DonnELL: No, no! and cries of ‘‘ Hear, 
hear!’’] I am very glad, therefore, to 
think that my noble Friend does stand, 
to a great degree, in that respect in an 
isolated position. I do not mean to say 
that there are no differences of opinion 
with regard to the question of interven- 
tion in the affairs of Egypt—that is quite 
a different matter—but I mean I believe 
the mind of the country is well made 
up in general as to the necessity, and as 
to the justice, of the cause which we 
have in hand, and is yet more clearly 
made up on the question whether it is 
or is not with the concurrence of the 
Egyptian people that we are now going 
in conflict. My noble Friend thinks he 
has evidence to produce, and he pro- 
duces the evidence, and quoted from 
journals published under the permission 
of what I may call the rebellious and 
military Government in Cairo, which 
gives accounts of certain meetings and 
treats them as representing the sense of 
the people. I believe my noble Friend 
would find that these very same journals 
are the journals which have seriously 
reported for the information of the 
Egyptian people the sinking of the 
British iron-clads before Alexandria; 
and which, when Moubarek Pasha came 
down to Alexandria and saw for himself 
the British iron-clads afloat, propagated 
the story likewise for the information of 
the Egyptian people that the original 
iron-clads had been sunk, and that they 
were a new set which had come to take 
their places! That is the evidence drawn 
from such a source. The fact is that 
a system of falsification is employed 
wholesale in Egypt with reference to the 
Khedive, with reference, of course, to 
the English, and with reference to what- 
ever obstructs or impedes the plans of 
military violence. I think it is not diffi- 
cult to understand that such a system of 
falsification may prevail, when it is borne 
in mind that falsification has been car- 
ried, avowedly and unquestionably car- 
ried in the case of this Military Party 
in Egypt, beyond, I believe, any point 
it has ever been known to reach in the 
history of the world. For that Party 
did not scruple to falsify the most sacred 
of all obligations in war—namely, those 
attaching to the use of a flag of truce, 
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and while pretending to have pacifica- 
tion in view, not only had no such pur- 
pose, but used the hours gained by the 
employment of that flag of truce for the 
base and abominable purpose of con- 
flagration and looting. [ Mr.O’Donvett: 
No, no!] I believe I am speaking of a 
matter subject to no dispute, but which 
is absolutely as certain as is the bom- 
bardment of Alexandria. My noble 
Friend asks what evidence we have that 
we are not at variance with the senti- 
ments of the people of Egypt. Well, 
Sir, those who know that those who 
decline the authority of Arabi Pasha 
are dismissed from their offices and im- 
prisoned ; those who know that Arabi 
Pasha has set aside the authority of the 
Notables; those who know that we 
have a large body of European and 
British residents in Egypt—and if I 
except the unfortunate case of Mr. 
Blunt, which it is not for me to explain, 
who, I believe, still remains under the 
delusions which have been formed—I 
believe there is not one among these, 
even including gentlemen who were 
formerly inclined to take a more favour- 
able view, who has the smallest idea, or 
who does not emphatically repudiate the 
idea, that Arabi Pasha and his confede- 


rates are the representatives of the Na- 


tional movement. I think I am bound 
to say that, besides those residents, we 
have the testimony of official men— 
those connected with the Consulate and 
those connected with the Control, gentle- 
men of high position, of high character. 

Mr. O’DonneEt_: No! and cries of *‘ Or- 

er!”] Laffirm that Sir Auckland Col- 
vin, Sir Edward Malet, Mr. Cartwright, 
Mr. Cookson, and the various other gen- 
tlemen who have been connected with 
the official representation of this country 
in Egypt, are gentlemen of high charac- 
ter. The gentlemen I have named are 
all competent and fair witnesses, and we 
may fall back with confidence upon their 
testimony were it necessary. But the 
matter does not rest with them; there 
are public men of high character in 
Egypt— Egyptians, Mahomedans, men 
known to the world—who have borne 
high office in Egypt. Is there one of 
these men who has given the smallest 
countenance, direct or indirect, to the 
cause of Arabi Pasha? Some of them 
are men of well known character and re- 
putation. There are Riaz Pasha, who 
was at the head of the Egyptian Govern- 
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ment; Cherif Pasha, who was at the 
head of the Government only dismissed 
a few months ago; Sultan Pasha, the 
head of the Chamber of Notables, and a 
Mahomedan of the highest influence and 
best character. There is not one of these 
men who has not been found on the side 
of the Khedive in support of his lawful 
authority. It is really too late to raise 
a question of this kind, because the con- 
clusion we have arrived at, and on which 
we are acting, is not a British conclusion 
alone ; it is the conclusion of all Europe. 
Europe has met together at Constanti- 
nople, and Europe has by its united 
voice and by its united appeal to the 
Sultan declared that the Power which 
has paralyzed the authority of the Khe- 
dive is an unlawful, a rebellious, and a 
mischievous Power, and has appealed to 
the Sultan to put it down by force of 
arms. Surely, under these circumstances, 
it is late for any Member of the British 
Parliament, not only when his country 
has definitely acted, but when Europe 
has acted and has delivered its own de- 
liberate conclusion, it is too late to ask 
the question whether Arabi Pasha is or 
is not the representative of the Egyptian 
nation. I hold that the authority of the 
united Powers of Europe and the evi- 
dence afforded by their conclusion are 
the highest and the most conclusive of 
which the case admits, and it absolves 
us from the necessity of a minute discus- 
sion of this or that—evidence I need 
hardly call it—gossip or tittle-tattle, and 
those figments which newspapers, under 
the domain of military violence, would 
seek to palm off upon the world, repre- 
sentations which were thoroughly and 
entirely false. That is my answer to my 
noble Friend. We have not the results 
of formal inquiry, of which the case does 
not admit; but we have a mass of moral 
evidence, supported by intelligent testi- 
mony of every character and from every 
quarter unvaried and unbroken, and 
supported by the responsibility of every 
Government ; it is a known, patent, and 
notorious fact that we have the judg- 
ment of the whole civilized.world. That 
is my answer with regard to the Egyp- 
tian people. I trust the ulterior de- 
velopment of this question and the con- 
duct and policy of this country will be 
such as to verify the assurance with 
which we have entered into the struggle 
we are about to commence—namely, 
that we are not making war against the 
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Egyptian people ; but that we are deter- 
mined to put down those who are op- 
pressing the people of Egypt, those who 
are, in our opinion, not only contemning 
the lawful authority of the country, but 
are likewise engaged in machinations 
contrary to liberty, having for their cer- 
tain result, were they to succeed, the re- 
vival of ali the abominable abuses and 
oppressions which formerly debased the 
condition of that country. 

Sir GEORGE ELLIOT said, he had 
listened with interest to the statement of 
the Prime Minister, and he was able 
from personal knowledge to endorse it. 
He knew the eminent Egyptians who 
had been named, and knew that they 
joined in the strongest condemnation of 
Arabi Pasha. On the other hand, as to 
those whose names had been mentioned 
by the noble Lord as having assembled 
at Cairo, many of them were Turks, 
many had shared largely in the distri- 
bution of what the late Khedive had at 
his disposal, and he did not wonder that 
it was their desire to restore a former 
condition of things. With regard to the 
people of Egypt—to those who cultivated 
the soil, and on whom the wealth of 
Egypt mainly depended—it was out of 


{ Aucusr 


the question to talk about the represen- 


tation of these people. They were not 
prepared for it, still less were they ready 
to fight for it. He felt sure that they 
would rather be under the protection of 
this country than that any other kind of 
Government should be imposed upon 
them. He did not, however, say that 
Egypt ought to be put under the Go- 
vernment of this country; but during 
the last few years there had been a great 
improvement in the condition of the 
country. Messrs. Baring took off no less 
than 34 taxes that were oppressive to 
the people. He hoped they would be 
of one mind in the House, and that they 
would strengthen the hands of the Go- 
vernment, for on our success depended 
the security, peace, and well-being of 
the Egyptian people, as well as the 
security of our own communications with 
the East. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, he rose to 
challenge almost every statement that 
the Prime Minister had made. He ad- 
mitted that there never was a question 
which was subject to such gigantic falsi- 
fication, and he was sorry that the Prime 
Minister was the most eminent victim of 
it. No doubt it was asserted that the Go- 
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vernment were acting for the benefit of the 
Egyptian people, but Lord Granville did 
not assign that as the reason for object- 
ing to the Notables voting the Budget; 
he said that it was not compatible with 
the pecuniary interests on behalf of 
which Her Majesty’s Government had 
been acting. What were those inte- 
rests ? Who were the gombeen men for 
whom the Government had been acting ? 
On their behalf the Control had imposed 
forced labour on classes formerly exempt 
from it. In 1879 our Consul General 
reported that three months after the re- 
instatement of the Control it was found 
necessary to exercise pressure to get in 
the taxes which were pledged tothe Com- 
mission. All the facts were set forth on 
the authority of Blue Books in the ad- 
mirable exposure of the horrible policy 
of England in Egypt made in the pam- 
phlet, Spoiling the Lgyptians; a Tale of 
Shame, by J. Seymour Keay, and if the 
facts were appreciated by the people of 
this country the policy of the Govern- 
ment could not stand fora day. Three 
months after the establishment of the 
Control, the state of Egypt, or of the 
poor in that country, was exceedingly 
wretched. The fellaheen were oppressed 
and severely treated; large numbers of 
Europeans had become possessed of their 
property, and the whip and bastinado 
formed part of the necessary equipment 
of every tax-gatherer. And those ex- 
actions were enforced in the interest of 
those who had lent the Egyptians large 
nominal sums, of which but a small part 
found its way into the Egyptian Trea- 
sury. The Joubert-Goschen mission was 
a triumph of usury not excelled in the 
most horrible imaginings of usurious 
excess. The Prime Minister had quoted 
Cherif Pasha on his side of the argu- 
ment ; but he challenged the right hon. 
Gentleman to prove that a single emi- 
nent Egyptian had been in favour of the 
bombardment. The real casus belis was 
the rejection by the Control of the claim 
of the Chamber of Notables to vote the 
Budget. Our Consul General told the 
President of the Chamber (Sultan Pasha) 
that the claim was an infringement of 
international engagements, and refused 
to enter into any compromise, though 
that solution of the difficulty was earn- 
estly desired by the Chamber. Sultan 
Pasha, by the way, in appealing to the 
Consul General for a compromise, took 
occasion to observe that the policy of the 
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Chamber was moderate and friendly, 
and was not dominated by the Military 
Party, and on this point completely con- 
tradicted the statement of the British 
Government. Now, he would not de- 
fend the Military Party, though they 
had their grievances as against the Con- 
trol; but everyone who knew anything 
of soldiers would sympathize with the 
2,500 Egyptian officers who were placed 
on half-pay while their pay was in 
arrear, and while the demands of the 
Europeans were being satisfied to the 
last penny. As the Prime Minister said 
—and the admission was most remark- 
able—the policy of the Government in 
regard to the Chamber of Notables had 
never been laid before the House. He 
thought it most discreditable that this 
crucial question, which was at the root 
of all the difficulty, should not have been 
discussed. It was mere nonsense to say 
that the difficulty originated in the re- 
lations between the Government and the 
Egyptian Army, and to suppose that 
the presence of our Fleet in a fortified 
harbour justified the bombardment. He 
should like to know whether a peremp- 
tory note would be sent ashore if the 
guns of such a place as Cronstadt 
threatened the anchorage of a British 
Squadron? [‘ Question!” ] That was 
the precise question. He had a right to 
show the logical futility of the plea that 
the Government acted in self-defence, as 
alleged by the right hon. Gentleman. 
Again, he disputed the assertion of the 
Prime Minister that England had the 
moral assent of Europe. Neither the 
moral nor the immoral assent had been 
given. A diplomatic game was in 
progress at Constantinople; but the 
Press of Europe, except the organs 
of M. Gambetta, who had such close 
relations with certain Members of the 
Government, was practically unanimous 
in condemning our action. Then the 
right hon. Gentleman told the House 
that he could distinguish between the 
case of Arabi and that of the Mussul- 
mans throughout the world. But the 
excitement of the Mussulman world in- 
creased every day, and the latest news 
was that the policy of the Government 
had borne fruit in Syria in a riot between 
Mussulmans and Christians at Beyrout. 
He found in the Beyrout correspondence 
of The Aligemeine Zeitung of Augsburg 
a statement that throughout Syria the 
Mussulman feeling was unanimously and 
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excitedly in favour of Arabi. Thus the 
Government had sown the seeds of con- 
flict between Mussulmans and Christians 
in Syria, as well as in Egypt, and an 
outbreak might be expected at any mo- 
ment. This Egyptian Question was the 
subject of much mystification. .The 
Prime Minister was as confident to-day 
that Arabi did not represent the Egyp- 
tian people as he was 12 months ago 
that the hon. Member for the City of 
Cork (Mr. Parnell) did not represent the 
Irish people. In no long time the right 
hon. Gentleman would see his mistake. 
Whatever became of Arabi Pasha, whe- 
ther he was killed in the field or hanged 
by Her Majesty’s Government, the cham- 
pion of nationalities, it would never again 
be possible for the European Control to 
extort £10,000,000 of taxation from a 
wretched population of 5,000,000. What- 
ever the result, the English and French 
Control would never be re-established. 
Whoever gained, the pirates who had 
bombarded Alexandria would never 
gain. In Zhe Standard of the previous 
day there was a record of an amusing 
incident. According to that account, a 
gentleman sent to Sir Beauchamp Sey- 
mour informing him that an unexploded 
shell was in his drawing-room, and a 
party was sent from the Inflexible, who 
carefully took it out of the house. He did 
not think, after that, it could be said that 
all the shells fell into the fortifications— 
indeed, it showed the truth of what he 
had urged as a notorious fact, that a 
large part of the conflagration of Alex- 
andria was caused by shells which fell 
in the town. 


Question put, and negatived. 


OF THE DAY. 


_——0co— 


SUPPLY.—COMMITTEE. 
PARLIAMENT — PRIVILEGE — SUSPEN- 
SION OF IRISH MEMBERS (JULY 1). 
RESOLUTION. [ADJOURNED DEBATE. | 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed to Ques- 
tion [9th August], ‘‘That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair’’ (for Committee 
of Supply). 


ORDERS 


And which Amendment was, 

To leave out from the word ‘‘ That ”’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘* the record of the suspension of John Dillon, 
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Member for Tipperary, Dr. Commins, Member 
for Roscommon, Joseph G. Biggar, Member 
for Cavan, and Frank H. O’Donnell, Member 
for Dungarvan, be erased from the Minutes of 
Proceedings, on the ground that the suspended 
Members were not in the House during the 
proceedings for the obstruction of which they 
were so reported,’”’—(Mr. Joseph Cowen,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” 


Debate resumed. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Main Question proposed, ‘‘ That Mr. 
Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 


THE PATENT MUSEUM (SOUTH KEN- 
SINGTON).—OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. HINDE PALMER, who had the | 


following Notice on the Paper :—To call 
attention to the state of the Patent Mu- 
seum at South Kensington, to the neces- | 
sity of providing a new Museum, and | 
to an eligible site for the same; and to 
move— 

‘““That the Patent Museum is greatly inade- | 
quate and ill adapted for its purpose, and inas- 
much as a site, designated in several successive 
Reports of the Patent Commissioners, is now 
vacant and available to the Government, steps 
should be taken for the erection of a proper 
Museum thereon,” 
said, he had frequently brought the sub- 
ject before the House, and in 1868, when 


Mr. Ayrton was at the Office of Works, | 


he received a promise that when the 
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come would thus almost pay for the 
building. He wished to impress upon 
the Government that the question was 
of a National character. The Patent 
Museum at Kensington was arranged 
in a most inconvenient manner, and 
was crowded with machinery in such a 
way as to make it impossible to exa- 
mine any of the models exhibited there, 
except under very great difficulties. He 
had seen attempts made to disparage 
| the Museum and to represent it as being 
|one not of great practical utility, but of 
| curious old relics and things which were 
|more curious than useful. That was 
| quite a mistake, because he had seen 
| working men examining the older models 
| with great interest, and had heard them 
' comparing those models with other and 
‘similar ones of a more modern kind. 
| There was another reason why the pre- 





| sent was an opportune time for the erec- 
| tion of anew Museum. The site which 
|the Patent Commissioners had pointed 
‘out as a very suitable site for the build- 
_ing was now vacant, and at the disposal 
|of the Government. The spot in ques- 
| tion was in Whitehall Gardens, close to 
the Offices of the Board of Trade, and 
more accessible for working men than 
South Kensington. That the Museum 
would be well patronized was certain. 
Since the opening, in 1858, of the present 
Museum, which was in a less convenient 
| neighbourhood, 4,000,000 persons had 
visited it. The Museum was either use- 
ful or it was not. If useful, then it 
ought to be made creditable to the 


Natural History Museum was built some Jcountey ; but if it were not made so, 
provision should be made in a wing of then it ought to be broken up and the 
that building for the reception of the | | /models distributed among the various 
Collection of Models. In Paris the Mu- | local Institutions in the Kingdom. 

seum of Inventions was of a most inte-| Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, having re- 
resting character, and was conducted in| gard to the lateness of the Session, 
an admirable way. Provision was made would confine himself to a very few 
that all persons who went to see the words in expressing the opinion which 
models should be able to examine them he had formed of the present position 
carefully. In Washington, he was told, of this matter. He was quite prepared 
there was a very perfect Museum, and | to admit that a Collection of the kind 
as, by the Patent Laws of the United referred to would undoubtedly be of con- 
States, all American inventors were siderable interest and value. He might 
obliged to present models to the Institu- | differ a little from his hon. and learned 
tion, the Collection had now outgrown | Friend as to its comparative value; but 
the accommodation provided for it. The he was ready to admit it had a distinct 
expense of creating a new Museum could value of its own, and he should be sorry 
easily be defrayed out of the surplus | to see this Collection broken up. The 
fund derived from patent fees. In 1879 building in which the Collection was now 
the sum towhich that fund amounted was | exhibited was altogether inadequate for 
£144,230, and in 1880 it was £189,987, | the purpose; but the question remained 
while the aggregate surplus approached whether the very large amount required 
£2,000,000. One year’s surplus in- to establish such a Museum as his hon. 
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and learned Friend contemplated could 
be applied to any better purpose at the 
present moment. He was not prepared 
to admit that the fees received on patents 
should go back to inventors in the shape 
of a reduction of those fees. On the 
contrary, he thought that persons who 
obtained a valuable monopoly for a cer- 
tain period should pay something to the 
general taxation of the country. His 
hon. and learned Friend proposed the 
site of Fife House for the new Museum ; 
but that site was worth £500,000, while 
the cost of building would be another 
£500,000. The question was whether 
£500,000 could be appropriated to this 
purpose at the present time with advan- 
tage. Before coming to the determina- 
tion to enter upon that expenditure he 
thought they were bound to exhaust 
every other alternative. A proposal had 
been made by the Patent Commissioners 
and laid before the Board of Trade, 
and it was a proposal which he himself 
favoured. It appeared that the buildings 
now occupied were to be required for 
some other purpose, and therefore in 
some way or other the question had to 
be decided. It had been suggested by 


the Commissioners that the exhibition 


should be transferred to the Science and 
Art Department at South Kensington 
and arranged on the principle of the 


Arts et Métiers of Paris. The Vice Pre- 
sident of the Council had had the matter 
under his consideration, and would be 
able to tell the House what preparation 
his Department was likely to be able to 
make for the accommodation of the Col- 
lection. He himself thought the pro- 
posal was one which deserved the favour- 
able consideration of the House. 

Mr. BROADHURST said, he thought 
the value of models could not be over- 
estimated for the promotion of inven- 
tion, and he could not consider the pro- 
posal merely to enlarge the present 
Museum at South Kensington as at all 
satisfactory. The natural home of all 
our Museums should be in the neigh- 
bourhood of Charing Cross. It wasa 
great pity that the present Government 
had allowed the magnificent sites there 
to be used for what he might term a 
fashionable public-house and for hotels, 
&c., rather than appropriating that land 
to building our Picture Galleries and 
Museums. There was still left the site 
which had been referred to, and the Go- 
vernment ought to be ashamed of itself 
if it allowed it to be bartered away for 
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the purpose he had stated. The Mu- 
seum at South Kensington seemed to be 
built to suit the convenience of large 
masses of people, who had plenty of 
time at their disposal. Charing Cross 
was convenient to the whole of the Me- 
tropolis, and, above all, to the great 
number of people who visited London 
from thecountry. The expenditure that 
was asked for would be for the benefit 
of the nation as a whole. Those who 
asked for a reduction of patent fees 
did so on the ground that an increase of 
income might be expected from such re- 
duction. The Prime Minister was well 
aware that a reduction of taxes on 
articles of consumption led to an in- 
crease of the Revenue. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, this subject 
had been brought to his notice by the 
Treasury so late as the 25th of last 
month. He was far from underrating 
the value of the Patent Museum. On 
the contrary, he considered their Patent 
Museum a most admirable and almost 
unique Collection, for it showed the very 
commencement of all the great indus- 
trial inventions of the past and present 
generations, and contained objects of 
which no other Museum could boast. 
That it was at the present moment most 
miserably and inadequately housed he 
fully agreed. He believed that for the 
benefit of inventors they wanted a Mu- 
seum of Practical Science—a Museum 
of Invention, so to speak—and not 
merely a Museum of Patents pure and 
simple. The Patent Museum of New 
York contained a most valuable Collec- 
tion; but the objects of real value were 
choked and encumbered by rubbish and 
worthless inventions. To his mind the 
Musée des Arts et Métiers in Paris was 
the model which they should have in 
view, for in that Museum the gems of 
invention were to be found. What he 
proposed to do was to take one of the 
Galleries at South Kensington and to 
appropriate it to the use of the Collec- 
tion of Patents, together with other ob- 
jects of scientific invention. The Col- 
lection would be arranged in proper 
order, so as to show the beginning and 
the development of each great inven- 
tion, and would be placed under the 
charge of the Science and Art Depart- 
ment. With respect to the situation of 
the Museum, he did not think that a 
better site could be found than South 
Kensington. Not only was it as acces- 
sible as any in London, but it was found 
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that many more people visited Museums 
when they were kept together than when 
placed in detached and isolated build- 
ings. Ifthe hon. and learned Member 
who had brought forward this subject 
would allow the matter to stand over 
until next Session, he hoped that satis- 
factory arrangements would be made. 

GeneraL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
complained that the fees formerly pay- 
able to the Law Officers of the Crown 
were still charged to inventors, although 
the Law Officers were no longer paid by 
fees. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT—THE HALL 
OF SCIENCE, OLD STREET, E.C. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Sir HENRY TYLER, who had placed 
on the Paper a Motion— 


‘‘That the Hall of Science is, by reason of 
its associations, not a proper place, and Dr. 
Edward B. Aveling, Mrs. Besant, and the 
daughters of Mr. Charles Bradlaugh, are not 
proper persons to be employed for the work of 
instruction, in connection with the Science and 
Art Department of Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment,”’ 
disclaimed bringing this forward as a 
Party question in any sense, and de- 
clared that he had no personal feeling 
in the matter. He desired no worse 
to the persons mentioned in the Re- 
solution than that they should see 
the error of their ways, and that they 
should in future use their abilities 
for the public good instead of continually 
employing them for evil purposes. The 
question might be asked—‘‘ What has 
science to do with religion?’ and cer- 
tainly as long as persons taught science 
properly he did not desire in any way to 


inquire into their religious opinions. | J 


But this particular case stood in a very 
different position, as Atheism and irre- 
ligion constituted the first object of the 
persons he was referring to, who used 
science as a means of promoting their 
doctrines. In proof of this view, the 
hon. Member read extracts from a series 
of articles written in 7he National Re- 
former, under the title of Design in 
Nature, by Dr. Aveling, who asserted 
that ‘God is left out of all calcula- 
tions in science.” Again, in a pam- 
phlet entitled The Wickedness of God, 
Dr. Aveling said— 

“‘The God held up to reverence by the 
Christian religion is by his own showing a 
being of the most immoral character,” 


{Aveust 10, 1882} 
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Yet this man was chosen by the Vice 
President of the Council to teach 
science. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: By the late Vice 
President. 

Sir HENRY TYLER observed that, 
in a pamphlet entitled Jrreligion and 
Science, Dr. Aveling stated that there 
was an internecine warfare between 
science and religion. Mrs. Besant, too, 
had asserted that ‘‘all science is by 
necessity Atheistic,” and that ‘‘ every 
branch of science must be Atheistic if it 
is to progress;” while Miss Hypatia 
Bradlaugh had expressed her opinion 
that ‘scientific education is the most 
efficient aid in our Freethought move- 
ment.”” He maintained that such per- 
sons ought not to be employed by the 
Science and Art Department to instruct 
the people of this country in science. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE complained of 
the bad taste, not only of the hon. 
Member’s mode of treating the question, 
but of the course he had pursued in in- 
troducing into a Notice, which he had 
allowed to remain 12 months on the 
Paper, the names of the daughters of 
Mr. Charles Bradlaugh as not being 
proper persons to be employed in in- 
struction. These were quiet, inoffensive 
young ladies. The hon. Member seemed 
to think it a high crime and misde- 
meanour that they were the daughters of 
their father. The hon. Member said he 
had no ill-feeling towards Mr. Bradlaugh; 
but he come had forward as a species 
of Defender of the Faith, and brought 
an action against the father of these 
young ladies for blasphemy. Whether 
that was an indication of good or bad 
feeling he would leave the House to 


judge. 

Str HENRY TYLER explained that 
what he said was that he had no ill- 
feeling against the persons named in his 
Notice of Motion. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Well, because 
the hon. Member had an ill-feeling to- 
wards the father he sacrificed his good 
feeling towards the daughters. The 
young ladies taught botany and mathe- 
matics. The hon. Gentleman urged that 
because Zhe National Reformer taught 
Atheism these young ladies should not 
be allowed to teach mathematics. He 
complained of the time this Motion had 
been kept on the Paper, and left the 
uction of the hon. Gentleman in regard 
to his (Mr. Labouchere’s) Colleague to 
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the appreciation of Members of both 
sides of the House. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, he thought 
that a Member who put on the Paper a 
Motion reflecting on other persons and 
on ladies ought to have used due dili- 
gence to have brought it before the 
House in less than 12 months. He could 
not congratulate the hon. Gentleman on 
the support he had now from his own 
Party, for every Member of it had de- 
serted those Benches, not to be sub- 
jected to the infliction they had had. The 
hon. Member spoke of these persons as 
if they were employed by the Science 
and Art Department. The fact was, 
that he and the noble Lord who preceded 
him (Lord George Hamilton) had no 
option in the matter, and could not im- 

ose a religious test as to who should 
o employed. Among the teachers of 
science in this country there were no 
fewer than 35 clergymen of all denomi- 
nations. The hon. Member objected to 
these persons teaching science on ac- 
count of their Secularist opinions. 

Str HENRY TYLER said, he had not 
said that; but he objected to them on 
account of their connection with The 
National Reformer, with the circulation 
of pamphlets, and with other means for 
propagating Atheism in the country. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, let it be sup- 
posed they were connected with The 
National Reformer, what right would 
that give him to say that they should 
not receive grants for the teaching of 
science? In ‘another place” a noble 
Lord had lately attacked Professor 
Huxley in connection with the publica- 
tion on his own account of a science 

rimer. Was the Education Minister to 
Conta inquiring into the religious opi- 
nions of Professors of Science? If he 
were to do so at all, surely he must 
begin at the head. Did the hon. Mem- 
ber assume that all opinions were ortho- 
dox except those of the Secularists ? The 
science classes at the Hall of Science had 
been formed three or four years ago, 
strictly in accordance with the regulations 
laid down in the official directory, with a 
committee which included a clergyman 
of the Church of England. He had re- 
quested one of the Inspectors to ascertain 
what kind of teaching was really going 
on there, and whether anything was 
being taught of that horrible literature 
to which the hon. Member seemed in- 
clined to give a wide circulation. The 


Mr. Labouchere 
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Inspector made several surprise visits 
to the Hall, and reported that the teach- 
ing that went on there was sound and 
deserved commendation. He might say 
that the Inspector in question was a 
religious man, and the son of a clergy- 
man. What was taught there was simply 
dry science, without reference to religious 
subjects. On what pretexts could he 
withdraw the grants for good science 
teaching? Was it wise to make these 
attacks in the House and to give a wide 
circulation to extracts such as had been 
read? Was it serving the cause of 
charity and of true religion to attack in 
this way lady-like and well-educated 
women, and to attempt to associate the 
Government with blasphemy? He had 


as much reverence as the hon. Member ; 
but he could not see any grounds on 
which he should be justified in inter- 
fering with the efficient teaching of 
science in strict accordance with the pre- 
scribed regulations. 


INDIA (BENGAL)—FLOGGING OF PRI. 
SONERS.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. O’DONNELL said, that, as they 
were approaching the end of Supply, he 
was bound to take this opportunity of 
reverting to a subject which he had pre- 
viously brought forward. He had given 
Notice that he would call attention to 
the flogging of 11,000 prisoners in the 
gaols of Bengal during the period of 
excessive mortality between the Ist day 
of January 1879 and the 31st day of 
March 1880, almost exclusively on charges 
of short work; and, had the Forms of 
the House permitted, he would have 
moved— 

‘* That the appointment to the Indian Council 
of Sir Ashley Eden, the Lieutenant Governor 
of Bengal under whose tenure of office these 
floggings took place, is a condonation of repre- 
hensible misgovernment calculated to hinder 
and discredit good government in India.”’ 


His complaints were borne out by offi- 
cial Papers recently circulated, and they 
were fully justified by a despatch of the 
Secretary of State this year, in which 
he said— 


‘¢T have been much impressed in particular 
by the statement contained in the Bengal Gaol 
Report for 1879 that heavy mortality has been 
going on from month to month without the 
attention of the Government being called to it, 
and I request that measures may be taken to 
prevent the recurrence of such a state of 
things.” 
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The statement of the noble Marquess 
implied his recognition of the want of 
supervision which, during the year 1879, 
allowed the mortality to continue un- 
checked. When Sir Ashley Eden be- 
came aware of the state of the gaols in 
his own Presidency, he began to make 
effectual improvements. Writing on July 
20, 1880, he admitted the extreme gravity 
of the case, and the fact that durin 
1879 the great mortality among the gao 
population could not be attributed to 
the general condition of the public 
health. He stated that the chief cause 
of the increased sickness in the gaols 
was the new diet scale, which was in- 
sufficient for men who were frequently 
in a poor state of health. When it was 
introduced the Superintendents were in- 
structed to watch its effect, and to re- 
port any sickness resulting from it; but 
its effect was probably too gradual to be 
noticed by them. No Report, therefore, 
was received for nine months, although, 
to say nothing of the deaths that oc- 
curred, the majority of the discharged 
prisoners were found to have lost weight. 
That was Sir Ashley Eden’s account of 
the matter; and it followed, from his 
own admission, that for nine months he 
asked for no Report—a fact that argued 
serious dereliction of duty. Had similar 
deaths occurred in English gaols, ver- 
dicts of manslaughter would certainly 
have been returned. Sir Ashley Eden 
also admitted that during the year 1879 
prisoners were flogged, probably for 
short work, in unprecedented numbers. 
The noble Marquess would, perhaps, 
maintain that Sir Ashley Eden was in 
no way responsible for that; but he 
contended that a Lieutenant Governor 
who knew that a new dietary was being 
tried, and made no further inquiry, was 
responsible for the result, if he had any 
responsibility at all. During that year 
—1879—there were 8,232 floggings ; 
and in the first six months of 1880 there 
were 3,386; and a whole year was al- 
lowed to pass before even quarterly 
Returns of corporal punishment were 
ordered, for those Returns were men- 
tiuned as having been prescribed in 
January, 1880. The deaths were 97 per 
1,000, so that every tenth man who was 
imprisoned for a few months found him- 
self virtually sentenced to death. The 
noble Marquess had said last year, in 
reply to a Question he had put to him, 
that— 
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“ On its being discovered that the diet scale 

was unhealthy, a change was made and the 
health of the prisoners improved.’’ 
That reply was technically accurate, no 
doubt; but the phrase ‘‘on its being 
discovered ’’ did not fairly describe the 
state of the case, seeing that the dis- 
covery was not made for 12 months. 
One might conclude from the ambiguity 
of that answer that a remedy was imme- 
diately applied, and the House would 
be so misled as to have a right to com- 
plain of that sort of answer being palmed 
off on the noble Marquess by his in- 
formants. The statement was techni- 
cally true; but the lateness of the so- 
called discovery was the all-important 
omission. In the Report of the Sani- 
tary Commissioner of the Government of 
India—a Report as exculpatory as pos- 
sible of the Central Government—it was 
admitted that the supervision of the 
prisoners was so neglected that there 
was no security for their getting even 
the reduced scale of diet. The Report 
says— 

‘The temptation which presents itself to the 
gaol officials to enrich themselves at the expense 
of the prisoners is very great The em- 
bezzlement of their food is very profitable.” 
And yet the Superintendents paid so 
little attention to the condition of their 
gaols that they did not even report -the 
number of deaths which occurred in 
them. Accordingly, the Government of 
India had now to warn the Superinten- 
dents to observe when the prisoners were 
falling in weight, and when the gaol 
officials were plump and sleek. A large 
number of the articles of food which the 
prisoners were required to use appeared 
to be worthless. And yet the Superinten- 
dents, who were so careless or so ignorant 
of what was necessary for the food of the 
prisoners, were allowed by Sir Ashley 
Eden, in Bengal, to go on without send- 
ing in a Report for nine months, though 
during the whole of that time the prison- 
ers were perishing like flies. n the 
7th of June, 1882, two years after Sir 
Ashley Eden began to remedy the evils 
in the Bengal gaols, and three and a- 
half years after those evils had reached 
their culminating point, Sir Ashley 
Eden’s successor said that under the 
head of offences relating to work, the 
number fell from 40,000 and odd to 
27,963 in 1881; that the Inspector of 
Prisons attributed it to better diet, and 
an extra early morning meal; and that 


2Z 
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the decrease in the number of punish- 
ments was in some measure due to the 
orders under which no prisoner who was 
losing weight was punished for short 
work. It was impossible for the noble 
Marquess to whitewash the kind of 
Government supervision which allowed 
what he had described to take place 
without any Report received or required. 
He was happy to say that there was 
little doubt now that the necessary re- 
forms would be carried out in the gaols 
of Bengal. There was, for instance, a 
prospect that wooden platform beds 
would be substituted for raised beds of 
earth. For the information which had 
led him to bring the subject of the 
Bengal gaols before the House he had 
not been in any way, in the first instance, 
indebted to the letters of his brother, 
Mr. Charles O’Donnell, of the Bengal 
Civil Service, who, however, owing to 
the suspicion of being the informant, had 
been exposed to dastardly persecution in 
a variety of ways. As a matter of fact, 
not one but several correspondents had 
called his attention to the condition of 
the Bengal gaols, and the details he sub- 
sequently received on some points from 
his brother only formed part of the evi- 
dence on which he had acted. Official 
persecution would not deter his brother 
from doing his duty, nor would it pre- 
vent him (Mr. O’Donnell) from bringing 
forward the grievances of the people of 
India. He hoped that ere long not only 
one but 50 Irish Representatives would 
stand up in defence of the 250,000,000 
of people in India. 


Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON. 


said, that he had had some difficulty 
in following the hon. Member through 
his rather discursive examination of the 
Papers presented to the House. He did 
not think that it was necessary that he 
should answer the hon. Member at any 
great length, as the hon. Member had 
himself admitted that the grievances for- 
merly existing, including the maladmi- 
nistration of the gaols, had been carefully 
investigated and, to a great extent, re- 
moved. . More than once he had paid a 
fair tribute to the service rendered by 
the hon. Member in bringing facts bear- 
ing on the subject under the notice of 
the House; but it was to be: regretted 
that he should have thought it necessary 
to make, for the second time, what he 
(the Marquess of Hartington) could not 
help thinking were unnecessary and un- 


Mr. O Donnell 
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founded charges against the Lieutenant 
Governor of Bengal. Before making any 
observations upon the prison diet and 
similar matters, he would refer to what 
fell from the hon. Member at the close 
of his speech. The hon. Member said 
that some of his information came from 
his brother, who had been exposed, so 
he alleged, to the most dastardly per- 
secution because he had supplied that 
information. Well, he knew that Mr. 
O’Donnell had had the misfortune to 
incur on more than one occasion the 
censure of the Lieutenant Governor of 
Bengal and of the Governor General 
of India. He also knew that the re- 
cent conduct of Mr. O’Donnell had met 
with the most careful, minute, and 
impartial investigation at the hands 
of the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal, 
of the Members of the Supreme Council, 
and of the Viceroy himself, and that the 
Viceroy was satisfied that Mr. O’ Donnell 
had been treated with great considera- 
tion. He ventured to say there was not 
the slightest foundation for the statement 
that had been furnished to the hon. 
Member, that the action taken by offi- 
cials with reference to his brother was 
influenced in the slightest degree by the 
course he had adopted with reference to 
the Bengal prisons. The hon. Member 
had referred at great length to Papers 
that he (the Marquess of Hartington) 
had laid on the Table, and he had re- 
ferred to what he called the admissions 
of Sir Ashley Eden. The fact, however, 
was they were not admissions, because 
it was Sir Ashley Eden who, in his re- 
view of the Gaol Administration Report 
of 1879, first called attention to the ex- 
cessive number of corporal punishments 
and the great increase in the mortality 
of prisoners. That information was pub- 
lished and commented upon; and, but 
for the course thus taken by Sir Ashley 
Eden, the matter might have been 
ignored up to the present time. There- 
fore, it was unjust to Sir Ashley Eden to 
say that the matter was first brought 
forward by the hon. Member. The hon. 
Member complained that action was not 
taken by the Lieutenant Governor of 
Bengal as soon as the facts were brought 
to his knowledge. It was impossible for 
the Lieutenant Governor, who had to 
administer the affairs of 40,000,000 
people, to exercise personal supervision 
over the administration of prisons; and 
it was only when he had brought before 
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him, from time to time, official Reports 
that he could take action. The state- 
ment of the hon. Member that prisoners 
were starved was, ng doubt, borne out 
by what Sir Ashley Eden had said, per- 
haps somewhat hastily, as to the great 
mortality having been caused bya change 
of diet. It appeared to be doubtful whe- 
ther the great mortality was owing to 
starvation or to a change of diet. Dr. 
Lewis was of opinion that the mortality 
was not owing to a change of diet, and 
that the cause of the mortality must be 
sought for in some other direction. It 
was far more important to ascertain what 
were the real causes of sickness and mor- 
tality which prevailed in Bengal than 
whether some official had or had not 
failed in the discharge of his duties. 
When the attention of the Government 
of Bengal was called to the matter, means 
were taken to remedy the evils com- 
plained of ; and there could be no doubt 
that measures had been adopted that 
were likely to be productive of improve- 
ment, not only in the gaols of Bengal, 
but in the gaols all over the country. 
Instead of deserving censure, Sir Ashley 
Eden deserved the highest approval of 
the House; and he considered it for- 
tunate that the country had obtained at 
the Council of India the assistance of 
one who had so vast and great a know- 
ledge of Indian subjects as Sir Ashley 
Eden had. 

Mr. ONSLOW said, he could not sit 
in his place and listen to the remarks of 
the hon. Member without assuring the 
House that Sir Ashley Eden was one of 
the ablest administrators they had in the 
Government of Bengal. He did not wish 
to say one word against the hon. Mem- 
ber’s brother; but he would say this— 
that no hon. Member had a right to 
come to the House and endeavour to get 
his brother out of a very serious diffi- 
culty into which he got entirely through 
his own fault in writing anonymous and 
scurrilous articles in newspapers and 
elsewhere against his superiors. [ Mr. 
O’DonnEtt: No; that was the charge 
against him.] He did not know what 
the charge was; he knew it,was the fact. 
He knew something about the gaols in 
India, and he knew that many years ago 
nothing couid be more awful than their 
condition. He thought it was manifest 
there had been some reform. It was 
impossible to effect reforms in India all 
at once. That had to be done gradually. 


{Avuaust 10, 1882} 
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Anyone who went to India would see 
that a thousand things wanted reform ; 
but an immense amount of money was 
required to reform all of those things. 
He hoped that a real attempt would be 
made by the Government to ameliorate 
the condition of prisoners in India. 
With respect to what had been said as 
to the oppression of the Natives of India, 
he did not believe that they were op- 
pressed ; but that, on the contrary, they 
had never been better governed than 
they were at present. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR contended that 
the despotic power exercised in India 
was worse than useless if it were not 
used to redress the evils of which 
they had heard. Respecting what had 
been said as to Irish Members taking up 
the cause of the Indian people, he did 
not think that any interference by them 
would be calculated to do the people of 
India much good. He was surprised 
that hon. Gentlemen opposite should 
have permitted the sole responsibility 
for bringing forward these terrible griev- 
ances, or for getting them in any way 
redressed, to rest with his hon. Friend 
the Member for Dungarvan (Mr. O’Don- 
nell). 

Main Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 


Service Estimates. 


SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES, 
Suprity— considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Crass ITT.—Law anv Justice. 
(1.) Motion made, and Question pro- 


posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £63,238, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March 1883, for the Salaries, 
Allowances, and Expenses of various County 
Court Officers, and of Magistrates in Ireland, 
and of the Revising Barristers of the City of 
Dublin.” 


Mr. SEXTON said, this Vote in- 
cluded certain allowances to the County 
Court Judges in Ireland, and he would 
take advantage of that circumstance to 
inquire from the Chief Secretary whe- 
ther he could give any explanation of the 
very limited extent to which the people 
in Ireland went to the County Courts 
for the administration of the Land Act. 
Looking over the Return for the month 


242 
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of June, he found that, whereas the Go- 
vernment claimed that the Sub-Com- 
missioners had in that month had several 
thousand cases before them, only 200 
cases were settled by the County Courts 
throughout Ireland, and in the greater 
part of Ireland the County Courts were 
not resorted to at all. It would be a 
great advantage if the people of Ireland 
could feel such confidence in the County 
Courts that they could resort to them for 
the fixing of fair rents. The Irish Mem- 
bers had lately impressed on the House 
the calamitous character of the fact that 
the machinery for the administration of 
the Land Act was very inferior to the 
necessity of the case. If, as he said, the 
County Court Judges enjoyed the con- 
fidence of the people, and the people 
resorted to them, it would greatly ease 
the congestion which prevailed in the 
administration of the Land Act; and he 
should be curious to hear for what rea- 
son farmers and landlords resorted so 
little to County Courts to have fair rents 
fixed. Perhaps one individual fact which 
he was about to state might throw some 
light upon the avoidance of the County 
Courts by the farmers of Ireland. Was 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 
cretary aware of any peculiar circum- 
stance connected with Mr. Lefroy, County 
Court Judge, who was one of the gen- 
tlemen entitled to administer the Land 
Act? He found upon the prospectus of 
Mr. Kavanagh’s extermination Company 
the name of Mr. Lefroy as a subscriber 
to a considerable amount. In the ordi- 
nary exercise of his functions as County 
Court Judge, Mr. Lefroy was to say 
whether or not the rent which the ten- 
ant was to pay to the landlord wasa fair 
rent for the farm held, and he (Mr. 
Sexton) would like to know whether a 
gentleman who subscribed to a Company 
for the purpose of keeping rents at their 
present height, and for the purpose of 
preventing tenants availing themselves 
of the Land Act, was a fit person to be 
charged with the administration of the 
Land Act? It was also possible—indeed, 
it was probable—that Mr. Lefroy might 
be called upon to administer the Arrears 
Act, which, by a sudden and unexpected 
failure of valour on the part of noble 
Lords in “‘ another place,”’ was now about 
to become part of the law of the land. 
Surely a gentleman who was a subscriber 
to a Company intended to clear the land 
of the present tenants was not a proper 
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person to decide whether a tenant was. 
unable to pay his rent, or whether a 
tenant should be allowed to remain on 
his holding, or to administer a law in- 
tended to keep the tenants in their 
holdings. This Vote also provided for 
the salaries and expenses of Resi- 
dent Magistrates in Ireland. The sti- 
pendiary magistracy in Ireland had 
lately been the subject of some re-orga- 
nizing work on the part of the Govern- 
ment. A number of magistrates had de- 
veloped symptoms of dissatisfaction, and 
he desired to know for what reason that 
dissatisfaction was developed. Was it 
true that the ordinary stipendiary magis- 
trates had been provoked by the fact 
that they had been practically deprived 
of their ordinary functions, and that 
persons like Mr. Clifford Lloyd had been 
appointed to play the part of despot over 
them as well as over other people? It 
had been said a number of Resident 
Magistrates had been invited to retire 
on favourable terms. How many had 
retired, and what were the favourable 
terms? In other words, to what extent 
were the public to be burdened by these 
favourable terms of retirement in conse- 
quence of the fact that Mr. Clifford 
Lloyd and others had made the service 
intolerable? The right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary lately promised the 
House that in any new appointments 
of magistrates two principles would be 
kept in view. The first was that the 
gentlemen appointed should have some 
legal training ; and the second was that 
they should be persons who, as far as 
possible, would be free from bias as be- 
tween the landlord and tenant classes in 
Ireland. From day to day persons were 
appointed to the office of stipendiary 
magistrates in Ireland ; and he thought 
the time had come when the right hon. 
Gentleman might conveniently and use- 
fully inform the Committee and the 
country on what principle the selections 
had been made. He had heard criti- 
cisms with regard to the new magis- 
trates which led him to suspect that the 
right hon. Gentleman had ‘either been 
overborne in reference to the appoint- 
ments, or he had not borne his pledge 
vividly in mind. It was impossible to 
forget for a moment the name of Mr. 
Clifford Lloyd. He was by far the most 
prominent and conspicuous man in the 
magisterial service in Ireland; and he 
(Mr. Sexton) would move that the Vote 
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be reduced by £1,000, which he con- 
ceived to be about the amount of the 
salary and allowances to Mr. Clifford 
Lloyd. He considered that the fact 
that a gentleman like Mr. Clifford Lloyd 
held an official position was a danger to 
the Government and a calamity to the 
country. Early in the Session he placed 
on the Paper a Notice of Motion to the 
effect that in the opinion of the House 
Mr. Clifford Lloyd should be withdrawn 
or ought to retire. He, however, found 
no favourable opportunity of bringing 
that Motion forward; and in making 
the Motion which he did make to-night 
—namely, that the Vote be reduced by 
the sum of £1,000 in respect of the 
salary and allowances of Mr. Clifford 
Lloyd—he did so in order to mark 
his sense, as perfectly as he could, 
that the time had come when it was 
imperative that Mr. Clifford Lloyd 
should be either dismissed from the 
Public Service or transferred to some 
other sphere of labour for which he 
was more fitted than that of magis- 
trate in Ireland. A little time ago the 
Chief Secretary was asked a very perti- 
nent Question with regard to Mr. Clif- 
ford Lloyd. He was asked in how many 
counties or districts in Ireland Mr. 
Clifford Lloyd had, during the last year, 
exercised jurisdiction; what was the 
number of outrages committed during 
his magistracy, and during the corre- 
sponding period before he took charge ; 
what were his qualifications; by whom 
was he recommended; and in what dis- 
trict he first acted ? It was well to re- 
mind the Committee of the answer the 
right hon. Gentleman gave. The right 
hon. Gentleman said he had endeavoured 
to obtain a Return of the outrages com- 
mitted in the district during Mr. Clif- 
ford Lloyd’s magistracy, and during the 
corresponding period before he took 
charge; but the Inspector General of 
Constabulary informed him that the 
Constabulary and magisterial districts 
were not conterminous, and the crime 
records in his Office did not afford the 
information asked for. Of course, the 
Constabulary districts might not be con- 
terminous with the districts of the Resi- 
dent Magistrates; but surely it had 
lately been the practice to issue Crime 
Returns for counties. Mr. Clifford Lloyd 
was the Superintendent of three coun- 
ties all at once, so, in spite of the very 
civil answer given by the right hon. 
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Gentleman the Chief Secretary, nothing 
could have been easier than to have 
given the information requested--namely, 
what had been the crime in Limerick, 
Clare, and Galway before Mr. Clifford 
Lloyd assumed the charge of these coun- 
ties, and what was the crime after his 
advent? He (Mr. Sexton) had looked 
over the Returns of Crime, which were 
preserved in the Library, and he was 
prepared to stand on the assertion that 
after the arrival of Mr. Clifford Lloyd 
in counties Limerick, Clare, and Galway 
there had been no considerable diminu- 
tion in the most serious classes of crime, 
neither had there been any improvement 
in the detection of crime—in fact, no 
criminal had been detected in respect of 
any conspicuous or any serious crimesince 
Mr. Clifford Lloyd took charge of those 
districts. Mr. Clifford Lloyd adopted a 
very peculiar method of detecting crime, 
for he told the inhabitants of Roscrea 
that he ‘‘ would make the grass grow in 
the streets of the town, or he would find 
out who committed a certain murder.” 
He had made the grass grow in the 
streets of the town, but he had not found 
out who committed the murder. He had 
ruined thetown by oppressing the “se ge 
but he had not discovered a criminal of 
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any importance. The right hon. Gentle- 
man was asked by whom Mr. Clifford 
Lloyd was originally recommended. In 
reply, the right hon. Gentleman said 
there was no official record of by whom 
Mr. Clifford Lloyd was recommended, or 
of what qualifications were submitted to 


the Government at the time. The right 
hon. Gentleman, feeling, no doubt, the 
hollowness of that reply, went on to 
add that it appeared from Returns that 
the gentleman in question had held va- 
rious legal and Executive offices in Bri- 
tish Burmah. He should hardly think 
the right hon. Gentleman would say 
that an experience gained in British 
Burmah would qualify a gentleman to 
hold a magisterial office in such a coun- 
try as Ireland, where the people were 
supposed, at least in theory, to be equal 
before the law with every British sub- 
ject of the Queen. The Committee would 
remember that early in the present 
Session the question of the erection of 
huts for evicted tenants in the county 
of Clare came under the notice of 
the House. He should say that one 
of the first acts of Mr. Clifford Lloyd 
in Kilmallock was to stimulate a pro- 
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secution against certain ladies of the 
town for having gone to the lodgings of 
the hon. Member for the City.of Cork 
(Mr. Parnell), and waited outside the 
door to receive and welcome the hon. 
Gentleman. The prosecution, however, 
turned out to be of so ridiculous a cha- 
racter that Mr. Clifford Lloyd himself 
was obliged to throw it overboard. While 
in the East Mr. Clifford Lloyd appeared 
to have acquired a passion for theatrical 
display, for it was his practice to go 
about Limerick and Clare, surrounded 
by a body-guard of policemen, and 
amidst the glittering of spurs and the 
clattering of sabres. Now, in regard to 
the question of huts. The Committee 
would remember that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bradford 
(Mr. W. E. Forster) early in the year 
visited the district of Tulla, in Clare, 
where a number of families had been 
thrown out of their farms and cast on 
the roadside. While in Tulla the right 
hon. Gentleman was asked by the priest 
of the place whether it would be legal 
to erect huts for these people, and the 
right hon. Gentleman replied that it 
would be legal and laudable. Encou- 
raged by this decision, the Ladies’ Land 
League sent down Miss Kirk to procure 
shelter and provide food for the evicted 
families. Mr. Clifford Lloyd, however, 
suddenly took the notion that this work, 
which the then Chief Secretary (Mr. 
W. E. Forster) had described as being 
legal and laudable, was illegal and dan- 
gerous to the peace of the district. He 
arrested Miss ‘Kirk, who had been sent 
on this mission of charity; and by way 
of illustration of the manner in which 
Mr. Clifford Lloyd performed his magis- 
terial duties, he would read the affidavit 
sworn by Miss Kirk in the High Court 
of Justice in Ireland— 

‘J, Annie Kirk, now a prisoner in the gaol 
of the City of Limerick, aged 20 years and 
upwards, make oath and say as follows :—No. 1. 
On the morning of Friday the 21st day of April 
instant, I was arrested in my sitting room in 
Tulla, in the county of Clare, by the Head Con- 
stable of the district, and informed by him that 
T should proceed in his custody to the police 
barrack to appear before Mr. Clifford Lloyd. 
The said Head Constable added that he had a 
warrant for my arrest, and that I should go with 
him at once. No. 2. I was then taken to a 
room in the police barrack, which was in a few 
minutes afterwards entered by Mr. Clifford 
Lloyd, R.M., Mr. O’ Hara, J.P., and Mr. Crean, 
Sub-Inspector. No. 3. When so arrested I was 
wholly ignorant of the nature of the charge 
made against me, and thereupon at once applied 
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to Mr. Lloyd for an adjournment of the case, 
whatever it might be, with which he appeared 
to be about to proceed, as I was entirely unpre- 
pared to defend myself. I asked for a postpone. 
ment for three days, in order that I might 
ascertain the nature of the charge against 
me and produce such witnesses as might be 
necessary to show that the statements made 
against me were unfounded. No. 4. Mr. Lloyd, 
however, refused to grant me any adjournment 
or postponement, and insisted on the case being 
proceeded with forthwith. No. 5. I then asked 
that one of the local clergymen whom I wished 
to examine for my defence might be allowed to 
be present, but Mr. Lloyd positively refused to 
allow the reverend gentleman to be present. 
No. 6. An information of the Sub-Inspector 
was then read, in which he stated that he be- 
lieved me to be an emissary of an_ illegal 
Society known as the Land League, and that I 
was engaged in creating discord and dissension 
amongst Her Majesty's subjects. No. 7. I 
stated, as I swear the fact is, that I was solely 
engaged in charitable purposes—namely, endea- 
vouring to provide food and shelter for the 
families of tenants evicted for non-payment of 
rent; but I was nevertheless ordered to enter into 
recognizances in £50, with two sureties of £50 
each, to be of good behaviour for three calendar 
months, and on refusing to enter into the same 
was committed to Limerick Prison for that 
period. No.8. I admit I am a member of the 
Ladies’ Land League, but I deny that it is an 
illegal body, and no proof whatever that it is 
such was given at any trial. I say that its 
objects are to promote the cause of charity and 
humanity, and I submit that until the contrary 
has been properly established the said Ladies’ 
Land League should not have been assumed to 
have been an illegal body. No. 9. I say that 
if the postponement for which I applied had 
been granted I would have been able to produce 
and would have produced witnesses who would 
prove that I was innocent of every charge 
alleged against me, for I say that I never ex- 
cited discord or dissension amongst any of Her 
Majesty’s subjects, and I never intimidated or 
attempted to intimidate anyone, nor was I then 
or at any time engaged in any illegal practice, 
nor was I guilty of any miscond:ict whatsoever 
or any act which would justify the order made 
against me. No. 10. I submit that the said 
order ought to be quashed; that I was taken 
entirely by surprise by the proceedings, and 
was denied all opportunity of defending myself 
or obtaining professional assistance which said 
opportunity, if granted, would have enabled me 
to give complete proof of my innocence,”’ &c. 


Such was the case with regard to Miss 
Kirk. It was a case disgraceful to Mr. 
Clifford Lloyd and to the Government, 
and it was typical of the manner in which 
the law had been administered in Ireland 
during the last few months. Mr. Clif- 
ford Lloyd, and others like him, refused 
to allow adjournments of cases, so that 
the persons brought before them could 
not put their cases in a legal shape. He 
hoped the Attorney General fur Ireland 
would attend to this matter. Mr. Clif- 
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ford Lloyd refused to allow Miss Kirk 
and other ladies to provide themselves 
with counsel, but threw them into goal ; 
and the Court of Queen’s Bench held 
that unless legal points had been raised 
in the Court below the Court above could 
not receive them. Mr. Clifford Lloyd 
took care that by gagging the prisoners 
no legal points should be raised in the 
Court below. When the question of huts 
came up in the House of Commons, Mr. 
Clifford Lloyd was defended by the late 
Chief Secretary (Mr. W. E. Forster). 
He (Mr. Sexton) asked on what pre- 
tence Mr. Clifford Lloyd said the huts 
were erected for purposes of intimida- 
tion ; and through the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Bradford (Mr. W. 
E. Forster) Mr. Clifford Lloyd said that 
the grossest intimidation was being prac- 
tised on the tenants, that they were pre- 
vented in many instances from paying 
their rents, and under Land League in- 
timidation they suffered eviction; and 
in order to keep a grip of the soil the 
Land League built huts on other tenants’ 
land, who dared not refuse to allow it. 
There were 24 evicted tenants, and this 
was what they themselves said— 

“We, the undersigned, evicted tenants from 
the property of Major Molony, D.L., of Kilta- 
non, Tulla, now occupying and about to occupy 
the houses provided for our shelter by the 
Ladies’ Land League, having seen the state- 
ment of Mr. Clifford Lloyd, read by Mr. Fors- 
ter in the House of Commons on Thursday last 
the 20th instant (April), to the effect that ‘many 
of us had privately paid our rents, are not per- 
mitted by the Land League to return to our 
farms, and are forced to occupy the Land 
League huts,’ hereby give our unqualified 
denial to these several statements, and pro- 
nounce them to be a tissue of falsehoods. 
We suffer no intimidation, except from the 
myrmidons of Mr. Clifford Lloyd, from whom 
our liberties, even our very lives, are unsafe ; 
yet we feel obliged in the interests of truth and 
justice to make this declaration,” 


And then followed the names of the ten- 
ants. The tenants went before the Board 
of Guardians for the purpose of procur- 
ing out-door relief, and they made this 
additional declaration— 


‘‘ We solemnly declare, and are prepared to 
testify on oath, if necessary, that we have paid 
no rent privately or otherwise since we were 
evicted from our holdings by Major Molony. 
We have no means by which to pay, and, there- 
fore, did not pay. We have not been forced by 
anyone to occupy the huts erected for us by the 
Ladies’ Land League; on the contrary, we 
gladly availed ourselves of the shelter provided 

or us, which also relieved our poor neighbours 
from the trouble and inconvenience they have 
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been put to, in making room for us and our 
families in their own already crowded dwel- 
lings, and which, in many cases, could not pos- 
sibly be continued for any lengthened period.”’ 


With regard to the allegation that ten- 
ants were induced to give sites for Land 
League huts, five tenants made a de- 
claration denying the statement in toto. 
Now, there was a complete reply to the 
false statements which Mr. Clifford 
Lloyd induced the Chief Secretary (Mr. 
W. E. Forster) to make in this House. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Bradford opposed to him (Mr. Sex- 
ton) in the matter a resistance like a 
wall of adamant, for he credited the de- 
claration of Mr. Clifford Lloyd that these 
huts were intended for the purpose of 
intimidation. But what fastened atten- 
tion upon the truth was the case of the 
poor old man, John Kenny. Old Kenny 
had gone to one of the huts; but he 
with others were turned out. They were 
obliged to herd together in a house 
which was not large enough for them, 
and when meal time came, they had to 
go out on the hedge side. He asked if 
that were true, and Mr. Clifford Lloyd, 
adding to his former falsehoods, put it 
in the mouth of the Chief Secretary that 
it was not true. Kenny, however, in a 
few days, died from exposure, and his 
death fastened the attention of the Exe- 
cutive upon the case of these huts. Lord 
Spencer personally inquired into the 
case, and the result was that he allowed 
the erection of the huts. The wonder to 
him (Mr. Sexton) was that, after such a 
result, Mr. Clifford Lloyd was retained 
at all in the magisterial service. Mr. 
Clifford Lloyd put forward a series of 
falsehoods in this House; he said that 
the tenants who were evicted had been 
evicted because they were afraid to pay 
their rents ; he said that the tenants who 
gave sites for the huts did so because 
they were afraid to refuse them. He 
(Mr. Sexton) had produced the evidence 
of the people themselves, and he was 
able to point to the conclusion arrived 
at by the Lord Lieutenant himself in 
refutation of the statements. He was 
curious to know how long this gentle- 
man would be continued in his present 
position. It was well to consider what 
bearing the conduct of Mr. Clifford 
Lloyd had had upon the remainder of 
the Resident Magistrates. He was re- 
liably informed that no Resident Magis- 
trate was content to live under him, 
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Formal representations had been made 
to Dublin Castle by the magistrates of 
Limerick, Clare, and Galway that it was 
impossible for them to act in concert 
with Mr. Clifford Lloyd. He would take 
one case which would serve as an illus- 
tration. Mr. William Morris Reade re- 
tired recently from the Resident Magis- 
tracy of Galway, and Zhe Galway Observer, 
a paper on the popular side, writing on 
the retirement, said— 

“Tt is believed that Mr. Reade has resolved 
upon this step rather than be under the control 
of Mr. Clifford Lloyd, who it appears, though 
not coming to reside here, has jurisdiction in 
this county. Mr. Reade has been a Resident 
Magistrate for 20 years, and during that time 
has earned the respect of all by his impartiality, 
yet withal, his firmness in giving decisions. 
All classes in this town have a high opinion of 
his judicial capacity. It is said that he himself 
has been so successful in the discharge of his 
duties, both towards the Government and the 
people, and on account of his long standing 
as Resident Magistrate, that he objects to be 
controlled by a meddling military man, who 
knows nothing about the duties he is called on 
to perform.”’ 

Lest there should be any doubt about 
the cause of his retirement from the 
service, he had here a letter addressed 
by Mr. Morris Reade himself to The 
Trish Times. Mr. Morris Reade wrote— 

‘*T was appointed to serve Her Majesty by 
one of her representative Lord Lieutenants, to 
every one of whom in turn, and toevery subject 
of the Crown, without fear, favour, or affection, 
I have, to the best of my ability, honestly done 
my duty; and, though not one word of com- 
plaint was made in the resignation which I ten- 
dered to Earl Spencer, and which he was gra- 
ciously pleased to accept. I trust it may be dis- 
tinctly understood by every man, woman, and 
child in Ireland, that I would cut my right 
hand off before I would ‘Kowtow’ to any 
Special Resident Magistrate.” 


It, therefore, did not appear that Mr. 
Clifford Lloyd was very successful or 
popular amongst even the magistrates. 
Certainly, by the people of the town of 
Belfast, where he formerly served, he 
was held in anything but happy memory, 
and in the places where he now officiated 
the feeling against him was exceedingly 
strong. Amongst the official classes he 
seemed to have provoked feelings of a 
very nearly identical character. It was 
one of the peculiarities of Mr. Clifford 
Lloyd’s character that he seemed to in- 
fuse in the officials around him a desire 
to act like himself—Sub-Inspector Smith 
affording a memorable example. He 
distinctly wished the Committee to 
understand that he stigmatized Mr. 
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Clifford Lloyd as a person who was not 
to be believed upon his word, a person 
who, for the sake of his official position, 
had made statements, which had been 
read in that House, which were fla- 
grantly contrary to the truth. Some 
time ago he asked in that House 
whether it was true that Mr. Clifford 
Lloyd had caused a telegram to be sent 
to the sergeant of police at Carrigaholt, 
asking him to send in the names of half- 
a-dozen tenants of Colonel M‘Donnell 
who had not paid their rents, so that he 
might have them arrested under the 
Coercion Act. The late Chief Secre- 
tary denied that such was the case, but 
he (Mr. Sexton) had been supplied with 
the exact words of the telegram. The 
telegram ran— 

“ Tf Colonel M‘Donnell’s rents be not paid 
by Monday or Tuesday, send me names of 20 


prominent Land Leaguers, with a view to con- 
sideration of their arrest.” 
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This was the way in which this gentle- 
man used his magisterial power. And 
what was the extraordinary fact? Why, 
that the tenants referred to in the tele- 
gram had since gone into the Land 
Court ; some of them had had their rents 
reduced by 75 per cent, but upon the 
average the rents of this very property 
had been reduced 50 per cent. In other 
words, these rents had been reduced one- 
half by the constituted Judges of the 
land, and yet last spring, before these 
rents had been reduced at all, Mr. 
Clifford Lloyd considered the delay in 
paying them a sufficient reason for 
arresting the tenants under the Coercion 
Act. If the Chief Secretary had any 
doubt that Mr. Clifford Lloyd sent the 
telegram in question, let him apply to 
the telegraph office in the district, and 
he could easily obtain the original. He 
had no doubt whatever that the telegram 
was sent, and upon that ground alone 
he maintained that this gentleman was 
extremely incapable of holding his 
position any longer. He desired, in 
conclusion, to refer to the condition of 
the counties of Limerick, Clare, and 
Galway under this gentleman’s regimé. 
Mr. Clifford Lloyd had exasperated the 
people of those counties, and he had 
produced no healthy effect upon the state 
of crime. In the first place, Mr. Clifford 
Lloyd had failed in detecting crime ; and, 
in the second place, he had failed as re- 
garded veracity. When the interests of 
his position, and the moral claims of 
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veracity came into conflict, in his mind 
the moral claims of veracity went by the 
board. He had disgraced the magis- 
terial service; he had caused heartburn- 
ings wherever he had gone, and he had 
created a sort of mutiny among the 
people. He had done all that the most 
active official could do in the way of ex- 
asperating the people; and, at the same 
time, he had done all that an incom- 
petent official could do to exasperate 
those who acted under him. The Com- 
mittee would remember what happened 
last Friday in Limerick. Mr. Clifford 
Lloyd had the audacity to call upon the 
police to parade before him, and to in- 
terfere with their financial arrangements 
with the Government. He insulted 
them because they had combined to- 
gether; afterwards the men refused 
to parade before him, and he had not the 
temerity to appear again. The time had 
really come when the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secrétary might invite 
Mr. Clifford Lloyd to retire from the 
Public Service. It was not merely a 
calamity to the country, but it was a dis- 
grace to the Government that so in- 
capable a man should be continued in so 
responsible a post. He hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman would represent to the 
Cabinet the propriety of reconsidering 
the position of Mr. Clifford Lloyd. The 
Government, by retaining this man, con- 
demned themselves. He moved the re- 
duction of the Vote by £1,000. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £62,238, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March 1883, for the Salaries, 
Allowances, and Expenses of various County 
Court Officers, and of Magistrates in Ireland, 
and of the Revising Barristers of the City of 
Dublin.” —(Mr. Sexton.) 


CotoneL NOLAN said, that some 
weeks ago a very horrible murder was 
committed in Loughrea, and 26 people 
were arrested in the town. Many of the 
people he happened to know. Several of 
them occupied very respectable positions, 
and he believed three of them were Poor 
Law Guardians or Town Commissioners. 
These people were arrested upon evi- 
dence, or they were not; but certainly 
the time had come when something defi- 
nite should be done. If no evidence 
could be brought forward, the people 
ought to be released. Mr. Clifford 
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Lloyd happened to be the official on the 
spot, and he arrested the people. It was 
a terrible thing for respectable people to 
be accused of a foul murder, and, there- 
fore, he hoped the Government would 
state what they intended to do in the 
matter. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN said, that as 
the salary of Mr. Clifford Lloyd was in- 
cluded in this Vote, he thought it would 
be very desirable that the Chief Secre- 
tary should inform the Committee what 
Mr. Clifford Lloyd really cost the coun- 
try, since the date of his appointment as 
a Special Resident Magistrate. There 
was more than the actual salary of Mr. 
Clifford Lloyd concerned when he spoke 
of what he had cost the country since 
the date of his appointment; for in- 
stance, allowances were made to him for 
servants and orderlies. If Mr. Clifford 
Lloyd was withdrawn from the service 
of the country, the service of a large 
number of police, who had been told off 
for his special protection, as he called it, 
would be dispensed with. These men, 
as the hon. Member for Sligo (Mr. Sex- 
ton) had put it, had been withdrawn 
from the service of the country for the 
pleasure of Mr. Clifford Lloyd, and to 
give him the satisfaction of making a 
grand military display wherever he went 
through the streets and cities and 
towns of Ireland. It was a fact that he 
went out in “high pomp and circum- 
stance.” He was fond of going about 
with an advance guard and a rear 
guard; and in the house where he lived 
he had a large body of police on guard 
in various passages and lobbies, and so 
forth ; and therefore, in calculating the 
cost of this famous gentleman to the 
country, all these circumstances were 
bound to be taken into account. It was 
desirable that the Committee should 
freely and honestly be told what the 
country had to pay for such a man as 
Mr. Clifford Lloyd. He (Mr. Sullivan) 
saw the hon. Member for Drogheda (Mr. 
Whitworth) in his place, and he had 
never forgotten the testimony which 
that hon. Member gave, some time ago 
in that House, when first the name of 
Mr. Clifford Lloyd began to come up in 
debate ; he had never forgotten the tes- 
timony that the hon. Gentleman gave as 
to the character of Mr. Clifford Lloyd, 
andas to the effect which was likely to be 
produced in any part of the country 
which might be afflicted with his pre- 
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sence. The hon. Gentleman told the 
House, upon the authority of his brother, 
who was a magistrate in Drogheda, that 
it was his opinion that wherever Mr. 
Clifford Lloyd was sent, whether it be to 
the South, East, North, or West of Ire- 
land, he would produce something very 
like a rebellion. That was told to them 
a very long time ago, when the name of 
Mr. Clifford Lloyd was almost new to 
them ; but did not the facts and cireum- 
stances which had since occurred bear 
out the description of Mr. Clifford 
Lloyd’s character given on that occasion ? 
He would be glad if the hon. Member 
for Drogheda would again refresh the 
memories of the Committee by repeat- 
ing, on this occasion, the testimony he 
gave at that time. On a previous occa- 
sion he (Mr. Sullivan) referred to Mr. 
Clifford Lloyd as a very costly luxury to 
the British Government. Besides the 
actual cost in salary and allowances, Mr. 
Clifford Lloyd had been an enormous 
burden upon the country in other re- 
spects. ‘There was no estimating the 


amount of mischief he had done; there 
was no estimating the amount of evil he 
had created ; and long after that gentle- 
man should have disappeared from the 
stage which he was now so unworthily 


occupying, the evil he had done would 
remain. It was absurd and improper 
for the Government to maintain this 
gentleman in the position he now held, 
because, instead of doing service to the 
cause which they professed to have at 
heart—the cause of peace and order in 
Treland—Mr. Clifford Lloyd had shown 
himself its enemy. That being so, un- 
less the Government wished to maintain 
the irritation of the Irish people; un- 
less they desired to show themselves to 
be bullies of the Irish people, why did 
they maintain this firebrand in the posi- 
tion he held? Let the Government 
justify, before this Committee and the 
country, their policy in maintaining such 
a man in an office he: so unworthily 
filled, and filled to the detriment of good 
order and government in Ireland, and 
to the shame of the Government that 
maintained him. 

Mr. PARNELL wished to join the 
hon. and gallant Member for Galway 
(Colonel Nolan) in urging upon the 
Government to bring the gentlemen— 
for many of them were in the position 
of gentlemen and respectable traders— 
who were arrested on suspicion of being 
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concerned in the murder of Mr. Blake, 
at Loughrea, to trial or to release them. 
He was very much surprised to find 
that the Government had yielded to 
Mr. Clifford Lloyd, after that murder, so 
far as to make these wholesale arrests. 
It was not until Mr. Clifford Lloyd came 
into the town of Loughrea that the 
arrests were made, and it was evident 
that they must have been made upon 
his suggestion. He should be very in- 
disposed to attach any weight to any re- 
presentation Mr. Clifford Lloyd might 
make with regard to the act of any 
person, unless he was willing to bring 
him before a magistrate in order to 
make out his case. He could tell some 
strange stories to the Committee of the 
language and action of Mr. Clifford 
Lloyd towards accused persons who had 
been brought before him. He knew 
that in many cases Mr. Clifford Lloyd 
held his inquiries in prisons and other 
places, in the absence of the Press, and 
that he had sought to bully and intimi- 
date people into admissions of guilt. 
He could tell a story with regard to a 
prisoner who was brought before Mr. 
Clifford Lloyd for attempting to murder 
Mr. Wilfrid Lloyd, and who was sent 
under the Coercion Act to Kilmainham 
subsequently. No particle of evidence 
had been brought against the man, and 
he could repeat to the Committee ex- 
pressions used by Mr. Clifford Lloyd 
during his secret inquiry into the case 
against the prisoner which were an out- 
rage to all justice, and certainly ex- 
pressions which a Resident Magistrate 
should be ashamed to use towards an 
accused person. The Government in Ire- 
land appeared at one time to imagine— 
he would not say they did so now—that 
they could succeed in creating a respect 
for the law by meeting the illegal acts, 
which had undoubtedly been done in 
some cases by the popular agents, with 
intimidation of a much more extreme 
kind on their own side. The struggle 
carried on in Ireland resolved itself 
simply into this—whether the officers of 
the law should use more illegal intimi- 
dation than the people themselves. So 
far, certainly, the effect had been that 
the officers of the law, instead of vin- 
dicating the law, had simply put down 
popular right by the exercise of inti- 
midation. Mr. Clifford Lloyd had proved 
himself one of the most unscrupulous 
agents in the administration of that sys- 
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tem. He (Mr. Parnell) had been hoping, 
having got rid of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Bradford (Mr. W. 
E. Forster), and seeing that another 
policy had been inaugurated by the Go- 
vernment in Ireland, a policy that was 
signally justified by the result that there 
had been a reduction of outrages by 80 

er month ever since it had been intro- 
duced, that they would also have got 
rid of the right hon. Gentleman’s pet— 
Mr. Clifford Lloyd. This officer was only 
fit to rule in some savage country where 
it was necessary to adopt martial law, 
and where a number of persons were 
endeavouring to obtain a settlement on 
land that did not belong to them. It 
would suit him well to be engaged upon 
the North-Western Frontiersof America, 
or he might have been suited for the 
position of magistrate in Burmah ; but, 
certainly, to introduce this man into a 
civilized country, where the Government 
were endeavouring to win the people 
over to law and order, was the most 
palpable absurdity that any Government 
could contrive. He trusted the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant would make a 
statement as to what they intended to 
do with regard to the 26 respectable per- 
sons who were languishing in gaol with- 
out hope or expectation of trial. Why 
were they arrested? What was the case 
against them? Did the case to any ex- 
tent rest upon the representations of 
Mr. Clifford Lloyd? Did he hold out 
any hope that he would be able to ob- 
tain evidence to justify what had taken 
place, and had he obtained any evi- 
dence? He had now some experience 
of the use made of the Coercion Act by 
the late Chief Secretary and the present 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant, 
in arresting men on suspicion of murder 
against whom there was not a single 
particle of evidence, whom they did not 
bring to trial, and whom they themselves 
did not believe to be implicated in the 
crime. He wished to know whether it 
was right and just to apply the powers 
of the Coercion Act to respectable men 
who had lived for years in their 
native towns, where many of them 
had been engaged in large businesses, 
and whose businesses were irretrievably 
injured by their forcible detention? One 
of these men having been detained in 
gaol for 12 months was released, and 
had been since re-arrested. The promise 
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made by the Chief Secretary when the 
Coercion Act was passing through the 
House had never been fullfilled—namely, 
that no person should be arrested ex- 
cept upon evidence which, if he were in 
the jury-box, would justify him in find- 
ing that person guilty. The persons 
he had referred to were still detained 
in prison, although there was not a 
particle of evidence against them. Why 
had they not been proceeded against 
under the ordinary law? When a police- 
man could swear that he expected to get 
evidence a prisoner could be remanded 
from time to time until some evidence 
was forthcoming, and the magistrates in 
Ireland were never unwilling to commit 
a prisoner for trial if there was a promise 
on the part of the police that they would 
introduce evidence at the trial. There 
were still 170 prisoners in gaol under the 
Coercion Act of last Session, almost all 
of whom were entirely innocent of any 
offence; and had he known that this 
would have been the case he should cer- 
tainly have preferred to remain in Kil- 
mainham until that day. Looking at 
the fact that outrages in Ireland had 
decreased, he thought Irish Members 
were entitled to complain that this large 
number of 170 men should still be lan- 
guishing in gaol without trial, and with- 
out hope of trial; and, therefore, he 
hoped that when the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary was able to 
go over to Ireland and see the state of 
affairs with his own eyes, he would use 
his influence to get rid of such agents of 
disorder as Mr. Clifford Lloyd, and to 
bring about the release of a very large 
number, if not all, of the 170 men now in 
prison on suspicion. 

Mr. WHITWORTH said, he rose be- 
cause he had been appealed to by the 
hon. Member for Westmeath (Mr. T. D. 
Sullivan) to say a few words about Mr. 
Clifford Lloyd. He had not the privilege 
of knowing Mr. Clifford Lloyd person- 
ally; but he had stated in that House 
that his brother had told him that the 
conduct of that official in Drogheda was 
anything but creditable, and that he was 
an exceedingly dangerous man to send 
down to the South or West of Ireland. 
The hon. Member for Westmeath ex- 
aggerated when he said the statement 
was that “Mr. Clifford Lloyd was a 
dangerous man to be sent either to the 
West, North, East, or South of Ireland.” 
He (Mr. Whitworth), only mentioned 
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the South and West, because he believed 
that in the North, where Mr. Clifford 
Lloyd was first stationed, he gave perfect 
satisfaction to the people. He must 
candidly admit that he had greatly 
changed his opinion with regard to Mr. 
Clifford Lloyd since he first mentioned 
his name in that House. He found he 
was condemned by every rebel in Ire- 
land. Every rebel in Ireland hated Mr. 
Clifford Lloyd ; and he was bound to say 
from the evidence he had heard that 
evening that he had been of immense 
service in the South and West of Ire- 
land. Moreover, he had such confi- 
dence in Her Majesty’s Government as 
to believe that if they were convinced 
that Mr. Clifford Lloyd was not doing 
his duty they would at once dismiss 

im. 

Mr. CALLAN called upon the Attor- 
ney General for Ireland to say at the 
Table of the House what he had said on 
the Treasury Bench a short time ago. 
When the hon. Member for Sligo (Mr. 
Sexton) referred to the fact that Mr. 
Clifford Lloyd had!put‘women in prison, 
he heard the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman say—‘ Served them right.” 
The brother of the hon. Member for 
Drogheda (Mr. Whitworth) was a man 
of larger experience and greater know- 
ledge than the hon. Member, and his 
language was that Mr. Clifford Lloyd 
‘* was a firebrand, and would prove him- 
self to be so wherever he went.’’ And 
had he not justified that description of 
himself? Why, it was only a few days 
ago that he was on the verge of driving 
the Irish Constabulary into revolt; he 
was nothing else than a meddling busy- 
body, and there were other persons in 
Ireland of the same character. Mr. 
Clifford Lloyd went to Limerick last 
Saturday; the Inspector was to arrive 
at 2 o’clock, but Mr. Clifford Lloyd went 
into the police barracks, paraded the 
men, and used language for which he 
had been obliged to apologize. It was 
true that afterwards he sent a communi- 
cation to the newspapers explaining 
away his language; but he (Mr. Callan) 
asked whether the Government were 
willing to grant a Court of Inquiry as to 
his conduct on the occasion referred to ? 
For his own part, he was almost sick of 
Mr. Clifford Lloyd’s name, and he had 
only risen to express the feeling of in- 
dignation with which he heard the 
remark made use of by the Attorney 
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General for Ireland on the Treasury 
Bench. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem. 
ber has no right to refer to remarks that 
were not made with the intention of their 
being heard by the House. 

Mr. CALLAN said, with all respect 
to the Chair, when an observation of the 
kind he had mentioned was directed in 
an insulting tone to the remarks of an 
hon. Gentleman, he was entitled to notice 
it. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber must not refer to that subject again. 

Mr. CALLAN said, with the dread 
consequences of suspension before him, 
he should, of course, bow to the Chair- 
man’s decision. He had heard obser- 
vations, even of the Prime Minister, 
called in question, and if he had erred 
at all, he had erred inadvertently in not 
closing his ears to an insulting observa- 
tion. He could not help remarking 
that it would conduce more to the 
order and harmony of the debates if the 
presiding authority censured Members 
of the Government for irregularity as 
readily as it censured Members sitting 
in that part of the House. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN said, he rose 
with reference to the statement of the 
hon. Member for Drogheda (Mr. Whit- 
worth) that he had been guilty of some 
exaggeration in recalling the remarks 
of his brother, the late Member for 
Drogheda, with reference to Mr. Clifford 
Lloyd. Ifthere had been any exaggera- 
tion in the matter, it was certainly un- 
intentional on his part. He understood 
the hon. Member to state that his brother 
had said, ‘‘ Wherever Mr. Clifford Lloyd 
is sent he will do this evil work ’’—that 
was to say, he would get up something 
like rebellion. The hon. Member now 
said it was only in the South and West 
of Ireland that it was supposed these 
consequences would ensue from his being 
sent amongst the people. But was it 
not a curious fact that these were the 
very quarters of Ireland in which the 
Government had set Mr. Clifford Lloyd 
to work? He was, it seemed, doing no 
harm in the North; but they would not 
leave him there; they sent him to the 
very parts of the country—the South and 
West—where he was likely to doa great 
deal of harm. But they had now heard 
the hon. Member for Drogheda say that 
he had changed his mind about Mr. 
Clifford Lloyd, and that he regarded the 
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South and West of Ireland as fit fields 
for the exercise of histalents. Hewould 
like to know the whole amount that the 
country had to pay directly and indirectly 
for Mr. Clifford Lloyd, because, as far 
as he had been able to gather, the Go- 
vernment were paying altogether ‘‘ too 
dear for their whistle,” so far as his 
services were concerned. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN said, the 
Committee had listened to several sug- 
gestions as to the best kind of occupation 
which the Government could find for 
Mr. Clifford Lloyd. The hon. Member 
for the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) had 
suggested that he should be sent to the 
North-West Frontiers of America, and 
he believed the hon. Member for Sligo 
(Mr. Sexton) had recommended that he 
should beappointed to the office of magis- 
trate in Burmah. But his own opinion 
was that it would be a good thing to 
find him a situation as stipendiary magis- 
trate in England. He was bound to 
say that, having visited the district in 
which Mr. Clifford Lloyd was engaged 
the last time he was in Ireland, his acts 
there did not appear to bear out the 
character which had just been attributed 
to him by the hon. Member for Drogheda 
(Mr. Whitworth), but rather that which 
had been given by Irish Members below 
the Gangway—namely, that he was a 
disturbing element amongst the Irish 
people, and that his transfer to some 
other part of the Kingdom would be an 
advantage for all parties. He had already 
asked his right hon. Friend a question 
about Mr. Henry George, who had been 
arrested and released after some deten- 
tion. Although he did not then suppose 
he had suffered any serious injury by 
that detention, yet he now found that Mr. 
George and his companion, whom he 
(Mr. Cowen) was not acquainted with, 
had been subjected to great personal 
indignities by the police—he believed 
their luggage had been broken open, and 
all the usual indignities done to them 
which were practised under such cir- 
cumstances by ‘“‘ Jacks in office.” He 
knew Mr. George was a man of consi- 
derable eminence in his own country, 
and that he was also a man of great 
ability; he was not an Irishman, but 
an American subject, and had no more 
to do with the political organization 
existing in Ireland than the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary and his 
Colleagues who sat beside him. He 
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said it was a great hardship that a man 
like Mr. George, who went into a village 
purely for the purpose of getting in- 
formation, should be arrested under the 
despotic powers of the Prevention of 
Crimes Act, and that, too, under circum- 
stances of indignity and, in some mea- 
sure, of pain; and he urged that if the 
Act was to be enforced in respect of 
foreigners, it must be applied with some 
amount of discrimination. It was fair to 
ask that some amount of consideration 
should be shown to persons arrested under 
such circumstances as he had described. 
Mr. George was a man known to many 
Members of that House, and he was 
known, moreover, throughout Europe 
and America; his companion, too, was 
well known, and he had no difficulty in 
getting the Justices to release him. But 
suppose he had been a man in different 
circumstances, and that he got into the 
hands of Mr. Clifford Lloyd, he would, 
in all probability, have been detained 
in gaol for weeks or months. He asked 
what would be the feeling here if the 
representative of an English newspaper, 
a political economist, had been taken 
when in a town in Germany collecting 
information for the purpose of writing a 
book or making communications to the 
newspapers at home—was arrested at,say, 
Breslau or Halle, and subjected to gross 
indignities on the part of the local police? 
The feeling here would be one of great 
indignation ; yet that was the part we 
had acted towards Mr. George. He had 
no other intention in making these re- 
marks than to insist, as far as he was 
able, that some amount of leniency and 
consideration should be shown in exer- 
cising the powers of the Prevention of 
Crimes Act. There were still under the 
Coercion Act of the previous year 170 
men in prison. It would be in the recol- 
lection of hon. Members that the Prime 
Minister had stated that when this Act 
came into force, the old Act would cease 
to operate—at least, if that was not 
given literally, it was given in substance 
in the speech of the right hon. Gentle- 
man—and, therefore, he thought it was 
only fair to ask that the men now impri- 
soned on suspicion should be brought to 
trial or released. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment talked of restoring order ; it would 
be a matter of surprise if order were not 
restored, considering the despotic powers 
of the Acts he had referred to. It was 
very easy to govern in a state of siege ; 
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and if Her Majesty’s Government could 
not govern Ireland with these two Acts 
at their disposal, he said there were no 
circumstances in which they could pre- 
serve order in the country. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, the hon. 
Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) had 
begun his speech by referring to the 
amount of confidence which the Irish 
farmers had in the Civil Bill Courts, in 
respect to the administration of the 
Land Act. It was quite true that the 
Civil Bill Courts were more applied to 
than the Land Commission, a fact which 
he regarded as somewhat surprising. 
He had lately cursorily examined the 
statistics of recent months, and his hon. 
and learned Friend the Solicitor General 
for England had also examined them, 
but much more carefully ; and the result 
of the latter examination was a com- 
plete confirmation of the superficial ex- 
amination he had himself made of the 
decisions arrived at by both the Civil 
Bill Courts and the Land Commission. 
It showed —first, that the Civil BillCourts 
had done their duty in a manner which 
entitled them to the confidence of the 
tenants of Ireland; and, secondly, it 
proved beyond all question that the 
charges brought against the Sub-Com- 
missioners, of being actuated by a dis- 
like to landlords and indifferent to local 
information, and of having been set to 
work simply for the purpose of reducing 
rents, were absolutely illusory. With 
regard to the four Provinces, it appeared 
that a certain average of reduction held 
both as to the eases decided by the Civil 
Bill Courts and those decided by the 
Land Commissioners, which showed that, 
although these Courts decided without 
reference to each other, there was the 
same method running through the judg- 
ments of both. Both the Courts had 
decided that, on the whole, the reductions 
in Ulster should be about 22 per cent of 
the rent; in Connaught something less 
than that ; in Munster about 20 per cent ; 
and in Leinster about 13 per cent. If 
there was anything that could prove that 
thesereductions were made uponasystem, 
it was that both the Civil Bill Courts 
and the Land Commissioners, as well as 
the Sub-Commissioners, had arrived at 
almost the same average amount of re- 
duction for the four Provinces of Ire- 
land. Therefore, he hoped that in future 
very much less would be heard of the 
Sub-Commissioners being too Conserva- 
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tive in their views, and that they would 
ossess the confidence of the people to a 
arger extent than they did at present. 
The hon. Member for Sligo had referred 
to the case of a Judge of one of the Civil 
Bill Courts being a member of the Land 
Corporation. Upon this point he had 
to observe that the Land Corporation 
was a body which existed in perfect con- 
formity with the law ; and, therefore, it 
was quite certain that the Irish Execu- 
tive could take no notice of the circum- 
stance; but, speaking as a Member of 
Parliament, he must own that the less 
a judicial functionary was associated 
with any organization which took an 
active part in the burning questions that 
were arising in Ireland the better. 
Again, the hon. Member for Sligo re- 
ferred to a matter in connection with 
the magistrates in Ireland, and his re- 
marks upon that subject had, on the 
whole, coincided with what had fallen 
from hon. Members who had followed 
him. He said that dissatisfaction ex- 
isted amongst the Resident Magistrates 
on account of the appointment of Special 
Resident Magistrates. Now, he must 
admit that to some extent that was the 
case; but it was extremely difficult, in 
any re-organization or re-arrangement 
of the service, to distinguish the cause 
from which dissatisfaction sprang. It 
might be the inevitable dissatisfaction 
caused to individuals who had hitherto 
been supreme in their district, and who 
found someone sent there who would 
in future stand between them and the 
Central Government, to report upon 
their proceedings, and to be, to a certain 
extent, the arbiters of their fortunes. 
But this special arrangement had not 
been long enough in force for the Go- 
vernment to be quite certain whether 
the dissatisfaction was due to the cause 
he had just indicated, or to something 
faulty in the plan of re-organization ; 
and upon this point he was better able 
to judge than he was upon some other 
matters, because the arrangement had 
existed such a short time that very few 
hon. Members had seen more of it than 
he had. With regard to the system, 
Her Majesty’s Government were not 
able to say whether it was going to be 
confirmed or not. The hon. Member 
asked who had retired amongst the 
magistrates, what were the terms on 
which they had retired, and whether 
those terms constituted a very great 
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burden on the public purse? He was 
glad to notice the growing anxiety in 
the matter of expenditure that was show- 
ing itself more and more in that quarter 
of the House where the hon. Member 
for Sligo sat. Well, three magistrates 
had retired willingly and without any 
pressure or invitation, and 12 had retired 
under a certain amount of pressure and 
invitation. 

Cotonen NOLAN asked how many 
had refused to retire without invita- 


tion ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, he did not 
think it necessary to state to the Com- 
mittee how many magistrates had taken 
the course suggested by the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman. They here came to 
the question of official administration. 
Both at the time when a service was re- 
organized, and at the time when it was 
simply doing its ordinary work, it was 
absolutely necessary that the Heads of 
Departments and high Ministers of State 
should have power to put pressure on 
officers whom they considered really in- 
efficient to retire. If Ministers were 
not able to perform that function when 
justice or the interest of the State re- 
quired it, the country could not be well 
governed. These gentlemen had retired 
under circumstances in which men re- 
tired compulsorily at the time of admi- 
nistrative changes, under the well-known 
terms of abolition of office which were 
laid down by the Treasury in the Minute 
of the 14th of June, 1859-—that was to 
say, every person who had served not 
less than five years would be awarded 
an allowance at the rate of one-sixth of 
his income ; in the case of a person who 
served 10 years, three years would be 
added in counting his pension; in the 
ease of persons serving under 15 years 
and not less than 10 years, a period of 
five years would be added; in the case 
of persons serving under 20 years and 
not less than 15 years, eight years would 
be added ; and in the case of persons 
who served 20 years and upwards a 
period of 10 years would be added in 
connection with their pensions. This 
arrangement, it was believed, afforded 
a legitimate solatium for men who re- 
tired, not when they wished to leave 
the service, but when, as a matter of 
fact, the authorities thought it better 
that they should be retired in the inte- 
rests of the public, obviously without 
any stain on their character, because if 
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there were such stain they would not be 
qualified for the pension that would 
otherwise be awarded to them. The 
operation was one which he had seen 
performed in large offices in cases of 
difficulty, and it was an operation which 
must, from time to time, be performed 
in every Department, unless that De- 
partment was to become inefficient for 
its work. With regard to the new ap- 
pointments, very great care had been 
taken. The officers who had been se- 
lected belonged to three classes ; and he 
might say that in making these appoint- 
ments an infinitesimal amount of weight 
had been given to interest and patron- 
age. Whether the selection was good 
or not, it had been made with a desire 
to appoint men who would do justice 
without fear, without favour, and with- 
out being oppressive to the people. As 
he had before pointed out, these gen- 
tlemen belonged to three classes. Four 
of them were Sub-Inspectors of the Con- 
stabulary, who had shown those qualities 
which the Irish Government imagined 
would fit them for the office. Four 
of them were Irish barristers, of which 
class of men the Government would 
gladly have got more; but it was found 
to be impracticable. It was necessary, 
in order to tempt gentlemen out of the 
Legal Profession, to give them much 
higher emoluments than would tempt 
men out of the Military Profession, or, 
still more, out of the professions in civil 
life. The salaries of civil magistrates 
began at, say, £400 a-year, and for that 
sum they could not get good lawyers to 
undertake the office. He had gone into 
these matters for the purpose of showing 
that the Government had done their best 
to fulfil the pledge given in Committee 
on the Prevention of Crime Bill, to get 
as many gentlemen as they could from 
the Legal Profession who were qualified 
to discharge the duties of the office, not 
simply because they were lawyers, but 
because they were men of the requisite 
legal attainments. As he had already 
said, then, four of them were barristers ; 
one of them was a magistrate, who had 
been very active on the Bench ; and eight 
of them belonged to what he might call 
the general public and, to a great ex- 
tent, to the Military Profession. 

Mr. SEXTON asked whether these 
were ordinary magistrates ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, they were 
ordinary Resident Magistrates, and there 
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were 17 of them in all. Before con- 
cluding, he wished to say a few words 
with regard to another subject which 
had been referred to at length in the 
course of the evening. It was obviously 
impossible, with the feelings which hon. 
Members had about Mr. Clifford Lloyd, 
that they could pass this Vote un- 
challenged. A great many cases had 
been referred to in connection with that 
officer, and discussed with more or less 
detail. The case ofa lady sent to prison 
in default of bail had been referred to. 
As he always wished to be practical, he 
should forbear to go back to the past, 
and would merely observe that since 
there had been a new method in opera- 
tion of dealing with intimidation, he did 
not believe that any lady had found her 
way into prison. , 

Mr. SEXTON : Mary Keene. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, he had only 
to say, in the case of Mary Keene, that 
she went to prison in default of bail. 
He did not think he was called upon to 
defend this case any more than he was 
called upon to defend any of the cases 
of the kind which came before Petty 
Sessions. However, he earnestly hoped 
that no lady would go to prison under the 
same circumstances hereafter. With re- 
gard to the question of the huts, hon. 
Gentlemen opposite had acknowledged 
that whether the Irish Government, six 
or seven months ago, in the agony of that 
great struggle between the law and those 
who defied the law, were right or wrong 
in the strong course which they took with 
respect to these huts, the present Govern- 
ment had come to the conclusion that it 
was not necessary any longer to continue 
the embargo. Further, the Government 
considered that, in this matter, their judg- 
ment had been vindicated by the result. 
Hon. Members had spoken of Mr. Clifford 
Lloyd’s method of procedure as not being 
successful in the districts to which he 
had been sent. They said that offences 
had not diminished there, and that this, 
in all probability, was due to the arbi- 
trary opinions he had expressed. With- 
out going into that matter, he thought 
that Mr. Clifford Lloyd’s district showed 
a very great improvement. That officer 
became Special Magistrate of Clare and 
Limerick in December, 1881. In Clare 
the outrages in October were 48, in 
November 42, and in December 58. 
Well, in the next month, January, they 
rose to 61; they stood at 56 and 55 for 
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February and March; but in April, 
May, and June, they were for these 
months 35, 23, and 28 respectively. In 
Limerick, for the month in which Mr. 
Clifford Lloyd was appointed, the out- 
rages fell from 62 to 30, and since that 
time they had averaged about 35 per 
month. In June they fell to 20. It 
might be the case that this diminution 
of outrages was coincident with the di- 
minution of outrages all over Ireland ; 
but it could scarcely be said that there 
was any evidence in these figures that 
Mr. Clifford Lloyd’s measures had so 
far failed. Again, the hon. Member had 
alluded to Mr. Clifford Lloyd’s conduct 
at Limerick a few day ago ; and upon this 
point also his remarks had been sup- 
ported by hon. Gentlemen who followed 
him upon the subject of Mr. Clifford 
Lloyd’s interview with the Limerick 
police. Now, he had in his hand a tele- 
gram sent by Mr. Clifford Lloyd, and 
which he had received since the hon. 
Member asked him a Question upon that 
point, and spoke of Mr. Clifford Lloyd as 
having addressed the police in anirritating 
manner, and of the police as replying that 
they were not soldiers. In the telegram 
Mr. Clifford Lloyd said he did not use 
the language mentioned by Mr. Sexton, 
or any language similar to it in the 
sense or manner suggested by him. The 
language he had used was reported in 
The Irish Times of the 7th instant. In 
pointing out to the men the gravity with 
which such action by an armed force 
was viewed, and the impossibility of 
listening to demands made under such 
circumstances, he had instanced soldiers, 
saying that if soldiers so acted they 
might even incur, under certain circum- 
stances, an extreme penalty. There was 
no such response from the men as indi- 
cated, and no declaration or hint even 
from them that they would not parade 
again. Putting aside the actual agita- 
tion, their conduct had been and con- 
tinued to be, so far as he could learn, 
satisfactory. One man had replied, in a 
perfectly respectful manner, ‘ But, sir, 
we are not soldiers,’’ which was the 
only foundation for the statement made. 
That was not on parade, but while he 
was talking afterwards to some of the 
men standing around him. He was in- 
clined to think that that bore out his 
original view of the question—namely, 
that the magistrate had used his in- 
fluence in a legitimate way. 
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Mr. PARNELL: Did these men 
parade again before Mr. Clifford Lloyd? 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, he did not 
think they did. Before referring to the 
observations of the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork (Mr. Parnell), he wished to 
say a word with reference to a Question 
which the hon. Member for Newcastle 
(Mr. Cowen) asked him the other day. 
The hon. Member said that since he 
asked that Question he had received some 
information. Well, so had he (Mr. 
Trevelyan). He had had the advantage 
of reading a letter written by Mr. Joynes, 
and what had taken place, according to 
that gentleman’s statement, was exactly 
what had been said in the newspapers. 
The two gentlemen were arrested, 
searched, but not detained more than 
a few hours. He (Mr. Trevelyan) was 
extremely sorry for it. Within the past 
two or three days an hon. Member had 
asked him in the House whether cases 
of this kind had occurred, or were likely 
to occur—he forgot the Question—and 
he was now in a position to say that he 
had been in communication with the 
Trish Government, and that it had been 
agreed that a specific Circular should 
be sent out giving a very distinct warn- 
ing to the police. It was obvious that 
this sort of thing must not occur again. 
He did not mean that such a person as 
an Eton Master might not be arrested 
again, but that if people of a certain 
standing in this country were arrested 
it might be easier for them to get away, 
although people less known might find 
it difficult to obtain relief. The hon. 
Member for the City of Cork had re- 
ferred to the question of the arrests at 
Loughrea ; but on that question he (Mr. 
Trevelyan) had spoken at length in 
answer to a substantive Motion brought 
forward by the hon. Member for Sligo. 
These arrests had not been made in con- 
sideration of one murder only; but within 
comparatively recent times there had 
been nine murders in the vicinity of 
Loughrea, the perpetrators of which had 
avoided detection. ‘The crimes might 
be said to have been committed with the 
connivance of the inhabitants, because 
no one could doubt that a large number 
of the residents must be aware who were 
the murderers in, at any rate, some of the 
nine cases. The murders could not have 
been so carefully planned and executed 
unless there had been general sympathy 
with them amongst the people. The 
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hon. Member said there were still 171 
persons incarcerated under the last 
Coercion Act, and he had said that he 
little valued his own release when he 
knew that there were so many of his 
friends still in prison. In fact, the hon. 
Member had said, he (Mr. Trevelyan) 
thought, that he would bey go 
back agein if he found himself alone 
when he got there. The hon. Member 
had said—and no doubt it was a generous 
feeling which prompted him to say it— 
that he valued the release of himself 
and his twoColleagues only as an earnest 
of what they expected to follow in thecase 
of the other “suspects.” Well, in the 
presence of the Prime Minister, he (Mr. 
Trevelyan) would say what he believed 
was the fact—namely, that the right hon. 
Gentleman had stated that the list of 
“suspects” would be carefully examined 
in order that the Executive might see 
who of them could be let out with 
reasonable safety to the public. He 
(Mr. Trevelyan) had not the figures be- 
fore him ; but he believed that since that 
day—that wasto say, duringthe lastthree 
months, 130 ‘‘suspects’’ had been released, 
and only 110 of the old ‘“ suspects” 
remained in prison. As a matter of fact, 
he believed there were not more than 
100 in prison now, the list being made 
up by 50 who had been put in by Lord 
Spencer, every one of whom, with, per- 
haps, a single exception, had been put 
in under suspicion of the very gravest 
crimes. There were three from Cavan 
who had been put in in connection with 
a horrible assault, 11 from Dublin in 
connection with the Fenian murders, 
one from Sligo on account of a crime of 
a very serious kind 

Mr. SEXTON: On a warrant 13 
months old. 

Mr. TREVELYAN: And some from 
Loughrea. A good deal of what had 
been said to-night referred to a state of 
things which was rapidly passing away, 
in which crimes of violence were ram- 
pant in the country, and in which that 
kind of crime was being dealt with by 
a process which it was hardly necessary 
to defend or attack, seeing that on the 
30th of September next it would be a 
thing of the past. The process by which 
the Executive proposed to deal with 
crime of that kind in the future was 
much more easy to defend in the House, 
and he believed it would be very much 
more satisfactory and effective. He was 
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very sorry that in the interval between 
the passing out of the old system and 
the coming in of the new certain very 
dreadful crimes in a particular part of 
the country had obliged the Executive 
to have recourse to the old system ; but 
by the 30th of September the advantages 
of doing away with that system would 
decidedly outweigh the disadvantages. 
He looked forward with confidence to 
the prospect of being able to deal with 
violence in Ireland in two ways, first by 
the operation of beneficent laws which 
were beginning more and more to tell 
upon the country, and next, to a subsi- 
diary extent, by a scheme of Criminal 
Law, which, though by no means mild, 
was still far less objectionable than those 
methods which they had been obliged 
to have recourse to in the past. 

Mr. T. P. O° CONNOR said, the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman was so satis- 
factory that he (Mr. O’Connor) should 
not find it necessary to trouble the Com- 
mittee for more than a few minutes. 
The right hon. Gentleman had carried 
out his promise by sending out the Cir- 
cular he had referred to; and his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Sexton) might, he thought, 
claim that the right hon. Gentleman 
had practically taken the same view on 
the question as the hon. Member had 
taken himself. He was glad to find 
that some of the rates fixed by the 
County Boards had been much better 
than those fixed by the Sub-Commis- 
sioners; but when the right hon. Gen- 
tleman came to deal with the magistrates 
his statement was not so satisfactory as 
that of the hon. Member, because he 
said that only some 12 of them had been 
forced to resign their positions, and that 
altogether about 15 had been got rid of. 
But 15 was not a bad proportion of 
magistrates to compel to resign out of a 
total of 72. The case of Mr. Clifford 
Lloyd had been so fully dealt with, and 
so frequently gone into, that he would be 
brief in his reference to it. The right 
hon. Gentleman, although no doubt from 
no want of candour, had rather evaded 
that e. His hon. Friend (Mr. Sex- 
ton) brought four main capital charges 
against Mr. Clifford Lloyd. He said, in 
the first place, that outrages had in- 
creased under his administration ; in the 
second place, that no detections had 
followed under his administration; in 
the third place, that his administration 
had led to the exasperation of the people 
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in the district ; and, fourthly, that it had 
conduced to the disorganization of the 
Public Service. The right hon. Gentle- 
man failed to meet a single one of these 
four capital charges. He had given them 
statistics to show that outrages had de- 
creased in Mr. Clifford Lloyd’s district ; 
but he had failed to take into account 
the extraordinary help that Mr. Clifford 
Lloyd had had in the beneficent working 
of the Land Act. When the right hon. 
Gentleman gave them the total of out- 
rages, he might have told them how 
many were trifling, and how many were 
serious. He (Mr. O’Connor) believed 
his hon. Friend (Mr. Sexton) was quite 
right when he said that the outrages of 
a serious character had increased during 
the administration of Mr. Clifford Lloyd. 
With regard to the outrages that re- 
mained undetected, it was a fact that 
under Mr. Clifford Lloyd not a single 
case of the detection of an offender had 
taken place. That point which the right 
hon. Gentleman had failed to deal with 
was a matter of popular notoriety in the 
district ; and that Mr. Clifford Lloyd’s 
administration had led to the exaspera- 
tion of the people was also a matter of 
public notoriety. No name in the whole 
of Ireland excited more bitter, acrimo- 
nious, and terrible feelings than that of 
Mr. Clifford Lloyd. The right hon. 
Gentleman admitted that the resigna- 
tion of several magistrates had been 
caused by the appointment of the Super- 
intendent Resident Magistrates, of whom 
the most notorious was Mr. Clifford 
Lloyd ; and, in fact, on all four charges 
Mr. Clifford Lloyd stood convicted on 
the testimony of the right hon. Gentle- 
man himself, who was responsible for 
his acts as being his advocate and de- 
fender in that House. The right hon. 
Gentleman had given them figures to 
show how the outrages had decreased ; 
but he did not tell them the reason why 
the three counties over which Mr. Clifford 
Lloyd ruled were proclaimed? Why 
did he not tell them that extra police 
had had to be stationed in those coun- 
ties, and that of all the cities in Ireland 
the only one to which the Curfew Clause 
had been applied was the City of Lime- 
rick, where Mr. Clifford Lloyd lived? 
The right hon. Gentleman had alluded 
to the change that had taken place in the 
condition of Ireland. That was also the 
subject of the address of the Prime Minis- 
ter. He (Mr. O’Connor) was expressing 
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not only his own sentiments, but those 
of all his hon. Friends around him, 
when he said that the change in the 
condition of Ireland was a matter that 
must bring gladness and joy to the heart 
of every honest man in the House. If 
there was anyone in the House who 
ought to take to heart the fact that the 
condition of Ireland was improving, it 
was the Members on those (the Home 
Rule) Benches. It was in the name of 
that change that they asked the Govern- 
ment to get rid of Mr. Clifford Lloyd. 
When they heard that the Government 
meant to stand by that gentleman, half 
the bright hopes, founded on the change 
in the Chief Secretaryship of Ireland, 
were darkened. Was it worth the while 
of any Government to keep within the 
body politic a disorganizing and disturb- 
ing element like Mr. Clifford Lloyd? 
Both the right hon. Gentlemen who had 
spoken about Ireland had had the good 
sense to acknowledge that it was just 
legislation and not coercion that must 
bring about peace and order in Ireland ; 
and he would here say one word to hon. 
Members on the Radical Benches. [‘‘ No, 
no!’”?] Perhaps the hon. Member for 
Wexford (Mr. Healy) would allow him 
to exercise his own judgment. He would 
say one word to hon. Gentlemen sitting 
upon the Radical Benches, and it was 
this—none of them had thought proper 
to take part in this debate. He did not 
blame them—it was a matter for their 
own discretion. But his hon. Friend 
(Mr. Sexton) intended to go to a divi- 
sion on this Vote; and he would, there- 
fore, ask those hon. Members, if they 
could not support his hon. Friend by 
their voices, at any rate to give him 
their votes on this occasion. He would 
ask them to do so for the sake of Ire- 
land, for the sake of their Party, and 
for the sake of the Administration they 
believed in. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, that the 
Chief Secretary was apparently very in- 
dignant at what had taken place in Ire- 
land—namely, the arrest of Mr. Henry 
George and Mr. Joynes. During the 
discussion which had taken place on the 
Coercion Bill, which some persons seemed 
to think was a little exhaustive, it was 
frequently pointed out to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary that the 
consequence of giving arbitrary powers 
to so many people for the arrest of sus- 
pected persons in Ireland would be to 
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lead to great injustice. They gave power 
in the Coercion Act to every constable 
in Ireland to arrest anybody whom he 
thought he found under suspicious cir- 
cumstances. How in the world could 
they suppose that that power would not 
be abused? For his own part, he was 
rather glad that English tourists were 
arrested in Ireland, because that sort of 
thing seemed to him very likely to bring 
home to the English mind a desirable 
knowledge of what a Coercion Act really 
meant. On the other hand, so far as 
Ireland itself was concerned, it was an 
undesirable thing that these arrests 
should take place, particularly at this 
period of the year, when a great many 
people were going away from home on 
their holidays. A great many people 
might feel inclined to visit Ireland, and 
when there they would, of course, spend 
money, which would be a substantial 
benefit to the country. The right hon. 
Gentleman told them that these mis- 
takes must not occur again, and that a 
Circular would be sent round to the 
Constabulary requesting them to stop 
them. What did the right hon. Gen- 
tleman mean by that? Did he mean 
that the police were to exercise more 
caution, or that they were not to put in 
force the clause of the Coercion Act 
under which Mr. Joynes and Mr. George 
had been arrested? He (Mr. Labou- 
chere), for his own part, thought if the 
English people were to travel about in 
Ireland, as they did in any other civi- 
lized country, if this clause was to be 
maintained in the Coercion Act, the Irish 
Executive should prepare passports to 
protect tourists and travellers from arrest 
and annoyance. It was necessary in 
Germany to supply English travellers 
with passports, because it had been 
found that they went wandering about, 
getting into trouble here and there, it 
always being supposed that they were 
suspicious persons if they were without 
their passports. In this case of Mr. 
Joynes, he found that his letters were 
seized by the police, and that was a cir- 
cumstance that gentleman had to be 
thankful for, as the result was that they 
discovered his identity. But it was a 
monstrous thing that a gentleman visit- 
ing Ireland for his pleasure should be 
in danger of having his letters seized in 
this way. It would be much better, to 
guard a man against such an annoyance 
as that, to give him some paper or docy- 
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ment which he could produce to prove 
that he was an honest person, travelling 
on business or pleasure. Hoe (Mr. La- 
bouchere) hoped the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant would take this suggestion 
into his consideration. 

Mr. O’SHEA said, that, as one of the 
Representatives of a county in which 
Mr. Clifford Lloyd was a Special Magis- 
trate, he wished altogether to dissociate 
himself from the remarks which had 
been made hostile to that gentleman. 

Mr. LEAMY asked whetherthe police, 
before they took those two gentlemen— 
Mr. Joynes and Mr. George —before the 
magistrates, examined the documents 
and letters those gentlemen had in their 
possession ; and, if they did, by what 
authority under the Prevention of Crime 
Act did they proceed? As far as he 
(Mr. Leamy) was aware, the Act did not 
give them the authority. Did the right 
hon. Gentleman think that the police 
were justified in going outside the Act ? 
There was another thing he wished to 
ask, and it was a question which had 
been asked several times before—namely, 
what Mr. Clifford Lloyd cost the country 
—what were his expenses? That ques- 
tion had been put to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bradford 
(Mr. W."E. Forster) on several occa- 
sions, and it had been put to the present 
Chief Secretary; but no satisfactory 
reply had been received, and surely the 
House was entitled to know such a fact 
as this. How much did Mr. Clifford Lloyd 
get as salary, and how much in allow- 
ances—how much did he get for a salary, 
how much for clerks, how much for 
police protection?—because he (Mr. 
Leamy) had not the slightest doubt, if 
all the amounts were known, the grand 
total of the amount spent on Mr. Olif- 
ford Lloyd would startle the country. 
The right hon. Gentleman, in referring 
to the Land Oourts, mentioned the 
average of reductions made in the dif- 
ferent Provinces of Ireland, coming to 
22 per cent in Ulster and 13 per 
cent in Leinster; and he had said it was 
evident from the way in which the re- 
ductions were made, both in the Land 
Court and in the Civil Bill Court, that 
both the Commissioners and the County 
Court Judges were reducing the rents 
on a — It would be well that they 
should have evidence of the system ; but 
it seemed to him that it would be very 
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hard to get it from the Government. If 
the right hon. Gentleman could give the 
opponents of the Land Act assurance 
that there was a perfect system, and 
could describe it, he ought to do so. 
Mer. HEALY said, that great com- 
plaint had been made with regard to 
the arrest of Mr. George and Mr. Joynes; 
but, so far as he (Mr. Healy) was con- 
cerned, it seemed to him that the police 
officer who had made the arrest had 
acted rightly. He did not know what 
else the constable could have done. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary had made the most extraordinary 
statement, as far as inconsistency was 
concerned, that he had ever heard, even 
from a Chief Secretary. The right hon. 
Gentleman had said that the police were 
to do this kind of thing no more. Why 
should they not doit again? Was it be- 
cause Mr. Joynes wore a black coat, and, 
say, John Murphy wore a frieze—was it 
because Mr. Joynes wore a shiny hat and 
John Murphy a cloth cap, that the latter 
was to be arrested and the former 
allowed to proceed on his way? Only 
the other day a policeman met a man in 
the street and told him to gohome. The 
man replied, ‘‘I shall go home when I 
like,’’ whereupon the constable arrested 
him, took him to the police station, and 
had him locked up for 24 hours. Why 
did not the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
complain of that? Why, it was because 
this poor fellow had not dined with two 
Cabinet Ministers at the Reform Club. 
It appeared to be a passport to respect- 
ability to dine with two Cabinet Minis- 
ters. The people to blame were not the 
police ; they were to blame George Otto 
Trevelyan and Sir William Harcourt, 
and the Ministers who passed these Acts 
giving the police such powers. What 
was the use of blaming the miserable 
subordinates who put these Acts into 
operation? Those Gentlemen on the 
Front Ministerial Bench were, in reality, 
the pendulum and weights, and the police 
were but a minor part of the machinery. 
Well, it was said that they were not 
going to arrest people like Mr. Joynes 
and Mr. George any more. He hoped 
they would—he should like to see them 
arrest a few Archbishops and a couple of 
Cardinals, and keep them in a close cell 
for a night on the principle that he be- 
lieved Sydney Smith advocated, when 
he said the best way to stop railway 
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accidents was to put a railway director 
on each buffer of the engine. As for 
those poor wretches who lived on pota- 
toes and stirabout, and earned, perhaps, 
only 1s, a-day, it appeared they might 
be arrested, and welcome, without rous- 
ing any right hon. Gentleman’s indigna- 
tion. It was a very different thing 
when they came to arrest a Professor 
from Eton, and Head Master Henry 
George, a person who had been invited 
to dine with two Cabinet Ministers. 
When these gentlemen were arrested, 
the country began to understand the 
horrors of the situation, and their indig- 
nation at once burst out. They could 
arrest a poor man in the West of Ire- 
land dressed in a frieze coat; but directly 
they arrested a gentleman in a black 
coat the House was going to come to 
pieces. Hitherto the right hon. Gentle- 
man had been afraid to caution the police 
about abusing the Prevention of Cian 
Act; but now, because they had ar- 
rested two swells, they were told that 
the police were to be cautioned not to 
do it any more. He might say, of all 
the absurdities of the British Govern- 
ment, he had never heard the equal of 
this. If he, like the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary, were a British 
official, he should defend everything the 
Irish police did. If the British Go- 
vernment in Ireland was good, it was 
proper for them to defend it all through. 
In the view of the Irish Members, the 
end the British Government had in view 
was frightfully bad; but, bad as it was, 
the English Government, holding the 
opinion they did with regard to it, ought 
to stick to the machinery they had pre- 
pared for its maintenance. One of two 
things would happen to the right hon. 
Gentleman—either he would get har- 
dened in defending the police in swear- 
ing that that which was white was 
black, and that that which was black 
was white; or, in spite of his offi- 
cial character, the honesty of his 
soul would come to the surface and 
assert itself, and they would find him 
retiring from his post dismayed and 
disgusted. 

Simm HENRY FLETCHER said, that, 
as an old Eton boy, he wished to bear 
his testimony to the fact that Mr. Joynes 
was an Eton Master and a perfect gen- 
tleman. He was a straightforward and 
an honest Englishman; and he (Sir 
Henry Fletcher) was sure that all that 
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had been done had been done by mie- 
take. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 24; 
Noes 81: Majority 57. —(Div. List, 
No. 326.) 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(2.} £75,317, to complete the sum for 
the Dublin Metropolitan Office. 


(3.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

‘“‘That a sum, not exceeding £1,082,146 (in- 
cluding a Supplementary sum of £300,000), be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1883, for the Constabu- 
lary Force in Ireland.’’ 


Mr. SEXTON said, he supposed the 
Government scarcely cherished such an 
expectation as that this Vote could pass 
without a fight upon it. Under other 
circumstances, it seemed to him that it 
would have been necessary to have made 
the subject of this Vote a matter of ex- 
tended observation ; but they had had 
on recent occasions an opportunity of 
discussing the condition and the recent 
duty of the Constabulary in Ireland, 
and they had an assurance from the 
Chief Secretary that his personal atten- 
tion would be given to the subject of 
keeping the members of the Police Force 
in that country within the pale of the 
law. They had also heard that a Cir- 
cular had been sent round warning the 
officers and the men not to exercise more 
discretion than they had authority to 
exercise under the extraordinary powers 
of the Coercion Act. Under these cir- 
cumstances, he did not think it necessary 
to enter into a discussion of any great 
length; but, at the same time, it ap- 
peared to him to be desirable to say that 
with regard to certain officers of the 
Constabulary, officers whose names had 
been prominent before the House and 
the country, it was necessary to insist 
that some action should be taken on 
their account. He referred especially 
to County Inspector Smith, of Clare; to 
Inspector Ball, of Ballina; to Inspector 
Rogers, of Tullaghmore, and others. 
The nature and extent of the misconduct 
of these officers had been more than 
once explained in that House, and he 
should not trouble the Committee with 
any further detailed reference to it; but 
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he would appeal to the Chief Secretary 
that if Sub-Inspectors and County In- 
spectors provoked conflicts which led to 
the loss of life, they could not be punish- 
able in the course of law. He enter- 
tained a hope that there might be some 
inquiries into the conduct of these offi- 
cers. He had heard complaints from 
more than one constable that the con- 
flicts which had occurred between the 
ee and the people were due in a 
arge measure to the officers, who had 
provoked conflicts against the wish of 
the men. The officers had thought it 
necessary to maintain the military cha- 
racter of the Force ; and it was due to that 
desire to develop the military character of 
the Force that it had become so useless 
to protect life in Ireland. He would 
put before the Chief Secretary an axiom 
which might be of some use—that in 
proportion as the military character of 
the Force was lessened, and was freed 
from the oppressive military code of drill, 
so its efficiency would increase. There 
was a wanton arrest of men, and bad 
treatment of men when they were ar- 
rested. In one case a man, who was 
suffering from lung disease, was con- 
fined in a cell seven feet by nine inches, 
and he had to be held up to the small 
window to getair. He knew of cases in 
which men were thrown into prison 
under the Coercion Act, and in their 
absence the police annoyed their families 
by prowling about their houses, greatly 
to the discomfort of their wives and 
children. The right hon. Gentleman 
had urged that bygones should be by- 
gones in relation to Mr. Clifford Lloyd. 
That was, no doubt, the Government 
view of dealing with the outcome of that 
gentleman’s actions; but he hoped while 
the right hon. Gentleman said that, there 
would be some assurance that the future 
would be different from the past. He 
could refer to the conduct of the police 
under the Coercion Act; but it was 
enough now to say that they had arrested 
men simply for lighting their pipes under 
a hedge; and they had even thrown 
girls into prison. The opinion in Ire- 
land was that there was a Police Force 
every member of which felt himself at 
liberty toirritate and annoy and torment 
those whom he took into custody, and to 
alarm those who were left at home, and 
that the youngest constable felt that in 
pursuing this course he was commanding, 
at least, the tacit approval of the higher 
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officials placed over him. He hoped all 
this would be changed. Before the right 
hon. Member for Bradford (Mr. W. E. 
Forster) left Office, he had lost all faith 
in that right hon. Gentleman, not only 
in regard to his administration, but in 
regard to his Answers to Questions in 
that House; but he regarded in a diffe- 
rent light the present Chief Secretary. 
He had had occasion toask thatright hon. 
Gentleman many Questions, and up to 
the present time he had not found in any 
case anything such as he should call a 
suppression of facts, of the substitution of 
equivocal Answers for the plain, frank 
facts of the case. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the present Chief Secretary told 
the truth. He did not mean to convey 
an imputetion that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would tell a falsehood under any 
circumstances ; but he thought there was 
something in the right hon. Gentleman 
which prevented the authorities from 
playing disgraceful deceptions upon him 
as they did on the late Chief Secretary. 
It was for that reason that he refrained 
from referring to those improprieties and 
cruelties which might be laid to the fault 
of the police. He would make an ab- 
stract of the communications he had re- 
ceived, and would place in the hands of 
the Chief Secretary the names of the 
persons accused of misconduct, with a 
statement of the nature and time and 
circumstances of their misconduct. He 
would depend upon the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to have a careful aud indepen- 
dent inquiry into these statements, and 
to rely upon his own independent judg- 
ment. He would do this with more 
confidence because there might be an 
Autumn Session, when, although it was 
intended to devote that to a particular 
purpose, there might be opportunities of 
judging of the manner in which the right 
hon. Gentleman fulfilled his pledges. In 
the meantime, he was content to rely 
upon the character of the present Chief 
Secretary. 

Mr. HEALY said, he wished to draw 
attention to the answer of the Solicitor 
General for Ireland with regard to cer- 
tain police transactions. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman gave a series of 
denials which he might have spared the 
House; and he (Mr. Healy) desired to 
place the true facts of the case before 
the Committee, and ask upon what the 
hon. and learned Gentleman founded 
himself. He had brought before the 
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House a case of “ Boycotting’” Her 
Majesty’s Sub-Commissioners in Castle- 
town, and the fact that a gun-boat had 
been placed at their disposal, because 
the Hon. Robert White, J.P., had 
closed his hotel. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman fell back on the excuse that 
Mr. White closed his hotel because of 
a lack of waiters; but there was an- 
other hotel in that town, kept by an 
‘‘ ex-suspect,” and the police permitted 
Mr. White to shut up his hotel for 
the alleged lack of waiters; and, of 
course, Mr. John George M ‘Carthy would 
not bemean the Sub-Commissioners by 
going to the hotel of a ‘‘suspect.” He 
(Mr. Healy) had put a Question with 
regard to the ‘‘ Boycotting”’ of the Sub- 
Commissioners by Mr. White, whether 
it was not the fact that, under the Pre- 
vention of Crime Act, persons of humble 
class had been sent to gaol for refusing 
to work for persons whom they dis- 
liked; and the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman, taking advantage of the ab- 
sence of his Colleague, denied that that 
had been the case. But just before, 
near Cloyne, a smith was sent to prison 
for refusing to shoe the horse of a per- 
son, and a labourer in the smithy was 
also sent to prison. ‘The smith stated 
that he would only shoe the horses of 
his customers, and the Inspector told 
him he should shoe anybody’s horse that 
was brought to him. Yet the Solicitor 
General for Ireland denied that persons 
of humble class had been sent to prison 
for ‘‘ Boycotting.”” He supposed the 
hon. and learned Gentleman’s subterfuge 
was that the smith was not a person of 
humble class, but he would dispute that ; 
and if the hon. and learned Gentleman 
denied that labourers had been sent to 
gaol he would take leave to say that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman stated what 
was grossly inaccurate. Here was Mr. 
Robert White shutting up his hotel, and 
the hon. and learned Gentleman said he 
was not an hotel-keeper, because the 
licence was not in his name. But he drew 
the money, and was a brother of Lord 
Bantry, against whom land cases had 
been filed ; and yet the hon. and learned 
Gentleman gave this unsifted statement 
simply, he presumed, on the word of a 
local police officer down in Castletown- 
Berehaven. A gun-boat was placed at 
the disposal of the Sub-Commissioners, 
and they had to travel 40 miles a-day in 
the gun-boat in wild weather, because 
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Mr. White was short of waiters. If, 
instead of Mr. Robert White, it had 
been the case of Mr. O’Gorman, of 
Charleville, the police would have been 
sent to call upon him. There was not 
a single record of a process in Ireland 
under the old Act used against Mr. 
O’Gorman, and Mr. Justice Stephen, in 
the Criminal Code Bill, proposed its 
repeal ; but the Attorney General for 
Ireland came and rooted up that Act, 
and put it in force against Mr. O’Gorman. 
Not being content with a civil verdict 
against that gentleman, he entered a 
criminal prosecution against him ; and 
then to-day, with disingenuousness, the 
Solicitor General for Ireland stated that 
that prosecution had been ‘‘ dropped.” 
He should like to characterize that state- 
ment with the strongest words it was 
possible to use in that House. The 
statement was wholly and absolutely 
inaccurate. The prosecution was not 
dropped, but was pursued vindictively 
against this man under this old Statute, 
which had never been put in force in 
Ireland or in England ; and it was only 
when an honest jury refused to be a 
party to nefarious chicanery that the pro- 
secution was dropped, because it could 
not be sustained any longer. Yet the 
hon. and learned Gentleman came for- 
ward to-day and claimed in his clemency 
to have dropped the prosecution. If 
there was an Act in force, let it be ap- 
plied with an equal hand. He pa 1 
understand the Chief Secretary being 
horrified at black-coated people being 
put in prison sometimes. Labourers 
might be put in prison, but not Hon. 
Robert Whites and brothers of Lord 
Bantry, who carried on the high and 
mighty trade of hotel-keepers, and shut 
their doors because they were in want of 
waiters. Were waiters so short in Ire- 
land ? Werethe numbers of excursionists 
so small? Why did not the Chief Se- 
cretary inquire into the matter when the 
hotel was closed? The hon. Member 
for Leeds (Mr. Herbert Gladstone) went 
down there and took good custom with 
him in the shape of military and police, 
and the hotel was not closed; but when 
the Commissioners went down the Hon. 
Robert White was short of waiters. All 
that was claimed was that the Act should 
be put in force with equal hand ; and all 
he would say was that he hoped when 
the Attorney General for Ireland achieved 
high office, as he had not chosen to pro- 
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ceed against the Hon. Robert White, he 
would order the release of the humbler 
individuals who were in prison. 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Porrsr) said, he could 
not quite see what purpose the hon. 
Member for Wexford had in view; but 
he could not allow the hon. Member’s 
remarks to pass without some observa- 
tions. He did not rise to defend him- 
self in this matter, for he had given an 
answer from the best official information 
he could obtain, and he had not the 
faintest doubt that his statement was 
perfectly accurate in every respect. As 
to the other charge—that against the 
Attorney General for Ireland—it was 
one of the ways of the hon. Member 
to use the words “‘ nefarious chicanery ;” 
but he did not think such a remark 
would commend itself to the judgment 
of the Committee, or would tend much 
to the propriety of the debates. His 
right hon. and learned Friend was 
known to the House to be absolutely in- 
capable of swerving from the truth ; and 
he thought that observation, in his ab- 
sence, might have been spared. What 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
did in the Charleville case was this. Mr. 
O’Gorman refused to open his hotel to 
Emergency men. That was an offence 
under the English and the Irish law, 
and had been punished bothin England 
and in Ireland—{ Mr. Hzaty : Never. |— 
and he thought it undesirable that the 
law should be dispensed with. The 
Attorney General for Ireland, therefore, 
in the exercise of his duty, took pro- 
ceedings against Mr. O’Gorman. Since 
the Question was asked to-day upon this 
matter, he had ascertained that the hon. 
Member was quite accurate as to the 
case having gone so far as a disagree- 
ment of the jury; but he himself had 
been perfectly accurate in what he had 
then said—not being aware that the 
trial had gone so far—that the Attorney 
General for Ireland deliberately and ad- 
visedly allowed the prosecution to drop. 
A prosecution was not terminated by a 
disagreement of the jury, but the At- 
torney General for Ireland allowed the 
matter to drop, because the landlord had 
been mulcted in two civil cases, and was 
in prison under the Coercion Act, and 
the Attorney General for Ireland thought 
the proceedirgs might be allowed to 
drop. With respect to the other matter, 
he had not the least doubt that Mr. 
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White was the landlord of the hotel, and 
he was informed that Mr. White was the 
landlord of the hotel, and nothing more. 
As to the gun-boat, it was true that the 
Sub - Commissioners had to stay at 
Glengariff — an exceedingly pleasant 
place to stay at—and, one hotel being 
closed for the want of servants, they 
preferred to go to the hotel at a dis- 
tance. This matter was really not worth 
being dealt with in Parliament, and he 
should not have thought of speaking, 
but that the hon. Member had made 
some rather strong remarks. 

Mr. HEALY said, it was too much 
the custom of Law Officers to make 
statements simply on their own autho- 
rity ; but there never had been either a 
conviction or a prosecution in England 
under this old Statute, and Mr. Justice 
Stephen, in his Criminal Code, had re- 
commended its repeal. 

Mr. O'DONNELL, upon this Vote, 
wished for some information which he 
casually applied for some time ago in a 
Question addressed to the Chief Secre- 
tary with reference to the disproportion 
of Oatholics and Protestants in the 
Royal Irish Constabulary, from the 
lowest to the highest grades. He did not 
bring this question forward in any re- 
ligious spirit, nor did he care whether a 
constable was a Roman Catholic or a 
Protestant ; but he was bound to call 
attention to serious facts of which he 
wished some explanation. He procured 
a Return in 1880 of all the members of 
different ranks in the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary, and from that it appeared that 
there were some 11,000 or 12,000 sub- 
constables; and of those, two-thirds, 
or nearly three-fourths, were Roman 
Catholics. As he advanced to the rank 
of constable and to the higher grades 
he found the number of Roman Catholics 
strangely diminished, until he came to 
the officers, of whom there were 240; 
and of those, only about 35 or 40 were 
Roman Catholics, while three-fourths of 
the men of the lower grades were Roman 
Catholics. He wished to know what 
was the reason of this apparent exclu- 
sion of Roman Catholics from the rank 
of officers ? To a certain extent he could 
answer his own question. There were 
so many vacancies filled up by the In- 
spector General of Constabulary, so 
many by the Lord Lieutenant, and so 
many by competition. But in the 
competition nominations were required, 
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and the result of this system of re- 
cruiting was that the Inspector prac- 
tically himself nominated Protestants ; 
the Lord Lieutenant also largely nomi- 
nated Protestants, and the result of the 
system of nomination by which officers 
were chosen excluded Roman Catholics 
in nine out of ten cases. He thought 
he should not press too much on the 
Liberalism of the Chief Secretary if he 
said it was high time for this sort of 
thing to cease. The idea that the Pro- 
testants were better educated in Ire- 
land than Roman Catholics had more 
truth formerly than at the present, 
and did not explain the preponderance 
of Protestant officers in the Constabulary, 
because the educational requirements of 
the Constabulary officers were slight— 
not to exaggerate the matter. Any ordi- 
nary young country gentleman, with a 
small amount of coaching, could make up 
all that was required for a Constabulary 
officer. He presumed that the Roman 
Catholic was pretty nearly as open as 
the Protestant to the reception of that 
species of knowledge which was calcu- 
lated to make a police officer of him. 
Then, again, among the County Inspec- 
tors, of whom there were about 30, the 
Protestants were in the proportion of 
two to one, so that, practically, while all 
the good berths in the Constabulary were 
secured for Protestants, the merest 
minority of Roman Catholics were ad- 
mitted—not more than one in seven or 
eight; while the vast majority of the 
rank and file were Roman Catholics. 
He made this statement on the autho- 
rity of a very large number of men of 
all ranks in the Constabulary. At the 
time when he took this question up a 
couple of years ago, he received a large 
pile of letters from the Constabulary all 
over Ireland, who, without making any 
complaint against their officers, pointed 
out that in a great number of cases the 
Protestant officers found themselves 
almost naturally led to choose Protes- 
tant sub-constables for promotion ; and 
the fact that there was such an enormous 
Protestant preponderance of officers ex- 
plained the circumstance that there was 
also an undue preponderance of Protes- 
tant constables and head constables. 
The mass of the sub-constables were 
Roman Catholics; but in the non-com- 
missioned ranks Protestants always got 
the best promotions and the best places. 
Another explanation had been given to 
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him, which he would ask the Chief 
Secretary to bear in mind. He was told 
by dozens of correspondents that most 
of the favouritism which existed in 
the ranks of the Royal Irish Constabu- 
lary in regard to selection of constables 
and head constables for promotion, and 
also in the promotion in the officers’ 
ranks, was to be attributed less to the 
Protestantism of the leading authorities 
than to the Freemasonry of the leading 
authorities. He received statements 
that it was almost impossible for a 
Roman Catholic member of the Con- 
stabulary to be promoted unless he were 
a Freemason; but, unfortunately, that 
offered no escape for a Roman Catholic. 
He did not wish to say a word that was 
disrespectful to the Masonic Body; but 
by the regulations of the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church in Ireland, as in other 
countries, no man could be at the same 
time a Freemason and a Roman Catholic. 
If a man became a Freemason he ceased 
to be a Catholic, and that must be a 
certain bar on the consciences of Catho- 
lics. A Protestant constable had to 
take an oath that he was not a member of 
a secret society ; but, although the Free- 
masons were a secret body, the oath did 
not obtain in regard to them. The Free- 
masons were a most respectable body in 
Ireland and in England; but, on the 
Continent, they were one of the most 
formidable revolutionary bodies in exist- 
ence, and he thought the Government 
ought to watch the influence of Free- 
masonry so far as it tended to convert 
the general comradeship which ought to 
exist in the Constabulary into the com- 
radeship of Freemasonry as distinct 
from that which should exist in the 
general body of the Force. He only 
wished now to lay these considerations 
before the Chief Secretary without ask- 
ing for any explanation on the subject ; 
but he hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
would take note®of these facts, and in- 
quire whether there was any jealousy of 
Freemasonry in the Constabulary, and 
whether he should take steps to redress 
the enormous existing inequality between 
Protestants and Catholics in the higher 
grades of the Constabulary, looking to 
the fact that an overwhelming majority 
of constables were Oatholics. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, the hon. 
Member for Dungarvan had stated that 
he only proposed to lay these matters 
before the Irish Government; and al- 
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though he did not think the hon. Mem- 
ber wanted any detailed answer, he 
should like to see the figures from 
which the hon. Member had quoted 
from memory. The general bearing of 
the Return, as described by the hon. 
Member, he would take for granted ; 
but the practical question was whether 
the Irish Government would do what they 
could tocorrectthis inequality. He might 
fall back on the principle that he ought 
not;to inquire into matters of religion. In 
this case it was sufficient that the idea 
had got abroad that the Roman Catholics 
had not their fair proportion of men 
in the Constabulary. Under ordinary 
circumstances, he should have said that 
men ought not to be excluded from the 
Service on account of their religious 
principles ; but, fortunately, the princi- 

les of open competition had been intro- 
ret into the Royal Irish Constabulary, 
and one of the many advantages of those 
principles was that the authorities were 
enabled to appoint even a somewhat 
overplus of nominations to a particular 
class, because it was certain that they 
would be tested by the process of open 
competition. Ever since he had been in 
his present Office he had been glad to 
receive the name of any young Protes- 
tant or young Catholic for the Constabu- 
lary. He had not received as many 
as he could have wished, and it was 
not always easy to find Irish Roman 
Catholics such as he wished to see in the 
Constabulary. He was always glad to 
receive such names and to see such 
young men try their chance against 
others in the open competition. Up to 
the present that competition had been 
held under circumstances which, on the 
whole, he thought were not the best. 
As vacancies occurred very often these 
men were appointed for trial; three or 
four of them were, perhaps, good Roman 
Catholics; but there might be one who 
was better than they were, and the con- 
sequence was that the three eligible men 
were defeated, and then they had to 
come forward subsequently as other 
men went out. That was not the pro- 
cess for Fellowships at Oxford; and he 
proposed to correct this system by wait- 
ing till there was a small reservoir of 
vacancies and a somewhat larger exa- 
mination, which would secure a greater 
average of candidates, sothat each person 
who was deserving would have a chance, 
and everyone who was very deserving 
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something little less than a certainty, 
and four or five out of 20 men might 
get in. 


Service Estimates. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 86; 
Noes 14: Majority 72.—(Div. List, 
No. 327.) 


(4.) £100,704, to complete the sum 
for Prisons, Ireland. 


Sm HENRY HOLLAND desired to 
urge upon his right hon. Friend the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland the expedi- 
ency of appointing a small Royal Com- 
mission to examine into and report upon 
the condition of the convict and local 
prisons in Ireland, upon the manage- 
ment of those prisons, and upon the con- 
stitution and working of the present 
Prisons Board. He felt quite sure that 
the Chief Secretary would, if a Commis- 
sion were not granted, set to work with 
the ability and vigour which he had 
displayed in his Office to inquire into 
these points; but he felt equally sure 
that, looking to the pledges which the 
Chief Secretary had already given to 
examine into other Departments and 
other subjects, it would be simply im- 
possible for him to undertake such an 
inquiry. He could not find time to 
make that personal inspection into the 
prisons which was absolutely necessary. 
He (Sir Henry Holland) spoke from ex- 
perience upon that point, as he had acted 
as one of the Royal Commissioners who 
were appointed in 1878 to inquire into 
the working of the Penal Servitude 
Acts; and they found it not only neces- 
sary to visit the different convict prisons, 
and to see themselves the cells and food 
and generalsystem of working the prisons, 
and to take the evidence of Governors 
and warders, but also to communicate 
with many of the convicts alone in their 
cells, without the presence of the Go- 
vernor or warders. In this way only 
could they get the prisoners to speak 
freely. He need hardly add that such 
statements had to be very carefully 
tested, as they were often highly 
coloured, and, indeed, often without 
foundation; but it was desirable to get 
hold of these complaints, as they formed 
the groundwork of further inquiry. It 
might be urged against his proposal that 
the Royal Commission, to which he had 
referred, had, in fact, examined into the 
convict prisons of Ireland, and reported 
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as recently as in 1879. No doubt that 
was the case; but he would point out 
that the Commission did not inquire 
into the working of local prisons, and 
this would form the first part of the 
work of the proposed Royal Commission. 
The second branch of their work would 
be to see how far effect had been given 
to the recommendations made by the 
Royal Commission with respect to the 
convict prisons. He would not, at that 
late hour, go through those recommen- 
dations; but he might state that the 
most important ones referred to the 
abolition of Spike Island as a prison; 
an alteration in the dietaries; a revision 
of the system of marks, so as to make it 
more uniform with the system in force 
in England ; and to the establishing an 
independent inspection of prisons by 
persons unconnected with the Govern- 
ment or with the Prisons Board. Now, 
as regarded Spike Island, he believed 
that some prisoners had been removed, 
but that the place was still kept up as a 
convict prison, although it was most 
unsuitable for that purpose. As re- 
garded the independent inspection, he 
was informed that it had failed, from 
what cause he was not now prepared to 
say; but, unless he was mistaken, the 
Chief Secretary himself admitted, a short 
time ago, that since December, 1880, 
there had only been one visit paid. The 
third branch of the inquiry of the pro- 
posed Commission would relate to the 
constitution and working of the present 
Prisons Board. In 1854, a Board of 
Directors, with a Chairman, was ap- 
pointed under the Convict Prison Act 
for Ireland. It was very similar to the 
Board now existing in England, and the 
members of it themselves personally 
and regularly visited the prisons. Now, 
in his opinion, and he thought he might 
add in the opinion of the Royal Commis- 
sion, members of the Board, who were 
both Directors and Inspectors—as now in 
England—were, if they did their duty, 
in a far better position to understand 
and to remedy the evils and defects of 
the system than if they merely acted on 
the Reports of Inspectors and Governors. 
It was good also for the prisoners, as it 
made them feel that they were treated 
with justice. They then knew that their 


* cases and complaints reached the highest 


executive authority. If the Directors 
did not visit the prison, the prisoners 
did not feel sure that their cases were 
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reported, or, at all events, that they 
were accurately reported and not coloured 
by the Inspectors or Governors. It was 
no slight advantage to make the pri- 
soners believe that, though they were 
treated with ‘severity, they were treated 
justly, and that no favour was shown, 
and a face to face inquiry greatly pro- 
moted that belief. But from 1862 to 1869 
there were several changes in the con- 
stitution of the Prisons Board, and in 
1869 there was only two Directors, and, 
in fact, for five years after 1873 Captain 
Barlow was sole Director. The present 
Board was constituted in 1877, and con- 
sisted of a Chairman, Vice-Chairman, 
and two other members. One of these 
latter members was unpaid; but he 
was paid in respect of other official 
duties which he performed, and which 
must take up a considerable portion of 
his time. Under the Board were three 
Inspectors. He (Sir Henry Holland) 
was not sure how far the members 
of the Board paid visits to the prisons; 
but, if he was rightly informed, they 
acted, as a rule, on the Reports of the 
Inspectors ; and if such were the case, he 
thought the system needed revision for 
the reasons he had above stated. He 
trusted that, without going at length 
into the matter, he had shown that 
there was good ground for appointing a 
Royal Commission to inquire into the 
convict and local prisons of Ireland and 
into the working of the Prisons Board, 
and that the Chief Secretary would 
favourably consider the proposal. 

Mr. PARNELL said, the hon. Gen- 
tleman who had just spoken had long 
been distinguished for the care and at- 
tention which he had paid to the ques- 
tion of prison discipline, and for the 
humanitarian views he had always ex- 
pressed on the general question. He 
was glad the hon. Gentleman had given 
the weight of his powerful recommenda- 
tion to the appointment of a Royal or 
small Commission in Ireland, for the 
purpose of investigating the condition 
of the prisons subject to the Act of 
1877, and also to the condition of the 
convict prisons in that country. In 
addition to the matters which the hon. 
Gentleman had alluded to, he (Mr. 
Parnell) wished to direct the Chief Se- 
cretary’s attention specially to some 
other matters which constituted clear 
defects in the management of prisons, 
and which required to be immediately 
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looked to. The subject of independent 
inspection was a very important one, 
although it was a very difficult one. He 
feared very much that one of the great 
evils attending the passing of the 
Prisons’ Act of 1877 had been the doing 
away with the independent inspection 
by the Justices which previously existed. 
Experience had shown that the Visiting 
Justices appointed under the Act of 1877 
took no practical interest whatever in 
their functions ; and, having no power to 
cause obedience to their recommenda- 
tions, they visited the prisons in a most 
perfunctory fashion. In fact, as a gene- 
ral rule, the functions of Visiting Jus- 
tices had entirely ceased under the new 
regulations. He thought that a very 
wise course to adopt with regard to in- 
dependent inspection of prisons would 
be to take advantage of the Locai Boards 
which now existed in Ireland, and to 
appoint the Boards of independent in- 
spection, partly from the elected Guar- 
dians, and partly from the ex-officio 
Guardians of the Unions in which the 
prisons were situated, and, where there 
were Corporate Bodies, that those Cor- 
porate Bodies should be empowered to 
name persons from amongst their mem- 
bers to act as independent Inspectors of 
both county and borough prisons and 
convict prisons. By doing that, a body 
of men would be got who would fulfil 
the duties of independent inspection, 
both to the satisfaction ofthe public and 
of the Government. He would wish to 
direct the attention of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary, while 
on the question of independent inspec- 
tion, to a Circular which was issued 
lately by Sir Walter Crofton in regard 
to this matter, and to the treatment of 
men who might be imprisoned under 
the Prevention of Crime Act for agrarian 
offences. Of course, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was aware that Sir Walter 
Crofton filled, for many years, with the 
utmost distinction, the position of Chair- 
man of the Irish Prison Board, and only 
resigned that office so recently as 1878. 
Sir Walter Crofton said that, in 1879, 
Lord Kimberley’s Commission on Penal 
Servitude, after.a very close examina- 
tion of prison officials, recommended 
that arrangements should be made for 
the independent inspection of convict pri- 
sons by persons appointed by the Go- 
vernment and unconnected with the 
Department, and unpaid. In the case 
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of Ireland that recommendation had 
been practically disregarded, although 
the right hon. Gentleman (Sir R. Asshe- 
ton Cross), then Home Secretary, did 
institute a system of independent in- 
spection for English prisons, which he 
(Mr. Parnell) thought was far from 
being sufficiently minute to satisfy the 
requirements of the case. Sir Walter 
Crofton pointed out that, in his evidence 
before Lord Kimberley’s Commission, 
he showed the special necessity which 
existed in Ireland for such a control over 
the prison administration as would be 
afforded by a real independent outside 
inspection, and stated that, although in 
England such inquiries had constantly 
been held, no such investigation had 
been made in Ireland for 25 years, the 
obvious result being that the Governors 
had been unchecked in their manage- 
ment. That was a state of things which 
would not be tolerated in England. Sir 
Walter Crofton went on to say— 

“ Having regard to the consequences of the 
Prevention of Crime legislation,”’ 

—and this was what he (Mr. Parnell) 
particularly wished to direct the atten- 
tion of the Committee to— 

“T do not think any time should be lost in 
instituting safeguards against abuse. In my 
early management of Irish convict prisons I 
had a very large number of men convicted of 
belonging to secret societies, administering 
unlawful oaths, &c., and I know them to be a 
sensitive class, requiring great care in their 
management.” 


Sir Walter Crofton separated the class 
of persons who were likely to be con- 
victed under the Prevention of Crime 
Act from the criminal class. He looked 
upon them as a different order of men, 
not necessarily criminal by nature, and 
almost as having committed a sort of 
political offence requiring special treat- 
ment and care. Sir Walter Crofton 
wound up by making several recom- 
mendations ; but it was not necessary to 
trouble the Committee with them at that 
time of the night (12.30). He (Mr. 
Parnell) wished to add one or two ob- 
servations derived from his own prac- 
tical experience of the treatment of con- 
victed persons in Kilmainham. The part 
of the prison in which he and his hon. 
Friends were imprisoned was separated 
from the main body of the prison, where 
the other ‘‘ suspects” were confined; it 
was that in which the criminal prisoners 
or convicted prisoners were imprisoned. 
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He believed there were 60 or 65 of such 
prisoners, and he had daily opportunities 
of observing their treatment, their ap- 
pearance, their demeanour, and so forth, 
and also the condition of their cells. The 
general impression made upon his mind 
was that these prisoners were suffering 
from insufficient food and clothing, that 
their cells were not properly warmed, 
and that many of them were exceedingly 
damp, and that the prisoners were 
treated with an ostentatious appearance 
of harshness and brutality by the 
warders. Knowing, as he did, many 
of the warders to be most humane men, 
he could only suppose that, owing to 
long custom and habit, they had come 
to believe it was necessary that this class 
of prisoners should be treated in this 
way. These convicted prisoners were 
spoken to, and ordered and directed by 
the warders as if they were dogs. He 
had seen men after they had suffered 
18 months’ imprisonment with hard 
labour—he had known them before they 
were sent into prison; he had known 
them to be well and able-bodied men, 
and he had seen them after 18 months’ 
imprisonment come out permanently, 
he feared, enfeebled both in mind and 
body. He had seen a statement in print 
by one of the Irish Judges to the effect 
that no person could stand a sentence of 
imprisonment for two years with hard 
labour without its leaving a permanent 
effect upon his mind or his body, and 
that such a period of imprisonment was 
more useful in its effect than sentences 
of five, six, or seven years’ penal servi- 
tude. He (Mr. Parnell) believed that 
to be perfectly true. There were very 
few men who, under the present prison 
discipline in Ireland, could stand six 
months’ imprisonment with hard labour 
without it permanently enfeebling them 
in body; and he believed that an im- 
prisonment of two years would, in all 
probability, also enfeeble them in mind. 
Of course, he was making a general 
attack. What he had to say applied to 
every class of prisoners. He considered 
that the treatment of prisoners in Irish 
prisons was inhumane, that the prisoners 
did not get enough to eat. Short term 
prisonersonly got 20 ounces of farinaceous 
food a-day, and long term prisoners 
received very little more. The demeanour 


. of the warders towards them was, in 


many cases, exceedingly brutal; and he 
trusted there might be a Commission 
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appointed to inquire into the general 
management of prisons, and also to in- 
quire what difference, if any, there 
should be as regarded the treatment of 
prisoners who might be convicted for 
offences against the Prevention of Crime 
Act, which, of course, would not be 
offences against the ordinary law of 
England. He thought he was entitled 
to ask for somewhat less harsh treatment 
of prisoners convicted under the Sum- 
mary Jurisdiction Clauses of this Act for 
offences specially constructed by the 
Legislature this Session. He wished to 
give the Committee an illustration of 
the need for independent inspection, and 
of the absolute necessity, where that 
inspection took place, that the prisoners 
should be examined apart from the 
prison officials. He had reason to be- 
lieve that that was very seldom done. 
It was the custom—it was the law, in 
fact—that when a child was sent to a 
Reformatory, it must, first of all, be 
imprisoned for a fortnight in one of the 
common gaols of the county. He did 
not know the reason of this provision ; 
it was a very foolish and absurd one; 
but it was the law, and the consequence 
was that children of tender ages were 
kept in solitary confinement, and many 
of them almost frightened to death. 
When he was in Kilmainham, he often 
heard children crying in their cells for 
nights and nights together, and he had 
wondered that the law should be so. 
The incident to which he wished to refer 
was that of a child who was crying all 
night—crying for its mother. The next 
day it was still crying. He was out in 
the yard exercising just under the child’s 
cell. He heard a blow administered to 
the child; he heard the child dragged 
from the cell to some distant part of the 
prison where it cried even louder. He 
reported the incident to the Governor, 
and told him he believed the child had 
been struck. The Governor, a most 
humane man, at once inquired; but his 
inquiries were conducted in the presence 
of warders, and, he believed, in the pre- 
sence of the very warder who had struck 
the child. The child, of course, denied 
that it had been struck. He inquired 
of the chaplain, and that gentleman told 
him that the child had been struck. He 
mentioned this as an illustration of the 
necessity for such inspection as would 
insure the examination of prisoners in 
private, and apart from the prison 
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officials. Now he wished to say a word 
in regard to the treatment of political 
prisoners—that was to say, of prisoners 
who might be sent to penal servitude, 
like the prisoner Walsh, for political 
offences. It was one of the disgraces of 
this country that there was no separate 
or different treatment for political pri- 
soners. No one would say that even 
the man Walsh, who had been sentenced 
to seven years’ penal servitude, ought to 
be classed with murderers, wife beaters, 
and the ordinary criminal scum of the 
cities. He did not mean to say that 
such a man as Walsh ought not to be 
punished now that he had been con- 
victed ; but if there were to be many 
convictions of a similar kind in Ireland, 
he warned the Government that the 
treatment of the men would leave marks 
behind which they would not be able to 
get rid of for many years to come. It 
was so in the case of the last Fenian 
outbreak, during which outbreak many 
men by their treatment were driven out 
of their minds. The Committee had it 
on evidence given before the Devon 
Commission that many of the Fenian 
prisoners were brought over from Ire- 
land and stripped of their flannels in the 
winter time in order that their punish- 
ment might be the more severe. Some 
of the prisoners lost their health per- 
manently in consequence of the treat- 
ment they had received ; and their suffer- 
ings, he said, would constitute a lasting 
disgrace to the prison discipline of the 
time. Let the right hon. Gentleman 
read the evidence given before the Com- 
mission which sat to inquire into the 
treatment of prisoners who were con- 
fined for political offences ; let him read 
the evidence of Mr. Davitt, and then say 
whether, in his opinion, the treatment 
which he received was proper treatment 
for a man of his class and character to re- 
ceive ; whether he did not feel ashamed 
that he had received such treatment. 
The cruelty from which he suffered con- 
tinued until he was invalided and allowed 
to go into an infirmary cell. There was 
no power under the existing law to give 
exceptional or lenient treatment to a 
person convicted of treason-felony ; un- 
less he was made out to be an invalid 
he would have to go through the same 
horrible treatment that was meted out 
to the criminal classes. He said this 
was @ wrong, and in the event of there 
being convictions obtained for treason- 
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felony in Ireland he appealed to Her 
Majesty’s Government to look into the 
matter, and save themselves from the 
reproach of treating men honourable in 
their opinions as if they were the 
enemies of the human race. He trusted 
the right hon. Gentleman would see his 
way to grant what the hon. Member for 
Midhurst (Sir Henry Holland) had asked 
for, and Irish Members would then have 
somebody before whom they would be 
entitled to lay their complaints with 
regard to the present treatment in Ire- 
land of political and other prisoners. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, that at that 
time of the evening, and at that time of 
the Session, he should be very much to 
blame if he were to detain the Commit- 
tee with an argumentative speech. His 
hon. Friend opposite (Sir Henry Hol- 
land), who opened this discussion, had 
stated with great truth that, when he 
(Mr. Trevelyan), went back to Ireland, 
he would have to look into a great many 
questions; but that they were questions 
which, on the whole, anyone accus- 
tomed to administration might hope, 
with care and attention, to be able to 
influence. But his hon. Friend, than 
whom no man in that House had a wider 
or more exact knowledge of the various 
Departments of the State, knew very 
well that the question of prison admi- 
nistration was one which it would be 
idle for him to say he would pay atten- 
tion to when he went back to Ireland. 
But he might say that the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, with whom he had conversed on 
the subject, appeared to be favourable 
to the appointment of Commissioners to 
examine into the state of the Irish pri- 
sons, and very much so for the reasons 
laid down by his hon. Friend opposite. 
He would only detain the Committee 
for the purpose of adding that, in view 
of the many questions and problems 
presented by the carrying out of the 
Protection of Person and Property Act 
and the Prevention of Crime Act, and 
considering the great changes that had 
taken place within recent years, he could 
not but feel that the time had come for 
an inquiry into the management of Irish 
prisons. 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT desired to express 
the great satisfaction he felt at the an- 
nouncement on the part of the right 
hon. Gentleman with reference to the 
appointment of a Commission to inquire 
into the management of prisons in Ire- 
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land. The appointment of such a body 
would be very likely to rectify any 
abuses which might exist in the Irish 
prisons, and so remove the just causes 
of complaint which, unfortunately, gave 
oceasion for the exaggerations of popular 
speakers. There were two points which 
he wished to urge on the attention of 
the right hon. Gentleman with regard to 
the Commission—first, that they should 
consider the condition of Spike Island 
Prison ; and, secondly, the question of 
the establishment of a system of outside 
and independent inspection of Irish pri- 
sons. He had, as a member of the 
Penal Servitude Commission, seen Spike 
Island, which had left upon his mind 
the most painful recollections; and he 
felt sure that those Members who had 
seen it, or might see it hereafter, would 
retain equally unpleasant impressions of 
it. He did not remember to have spent 
a more disagreeable time than when he 
visited the place in question. Not only 
were the approaches to Spike Island 
objectionable, but the arrangements 
under which it existed were altogether 
eminently unsatisfactory; and, therefore, 
he trusted the whole subject would be 
considered. He had on many occa- 
sions been forced to disregard com- 
plaints made in that House by Irish 
Members; but he had no hesitation in 
saying that the management of prisons 
in Ireland was a question which ought 
to receive attention; and he repeated 
the satisfaction he felt at the annouace- 
ment that it would meet with the con- 
sideration it deserved at the hands of 
Her Majesty’s Government. With re- 
gard to an independent system of in- 
spection of prisons, he pointed out that 
the Commission on which he had the 
honour of serving, under the Presidency 
of the present Secretary of State for the 
Colonies (Lord Kimberley), reported in 
favour of the application of that system 
to the prisons in England and Ireland, 
and that recommendation with respect 
to England, where few complaints were 
heard, had been carried out; but 
with regard to Ireland, the prisons of 
which country were the subject of con- 
stant reproach and complaint, nothing 
had been done in the way of pro- 
viding independent inspection. He 
would therefore impress upon Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government the desirability 
of organizing a system of real inspec- 
tion by means of Committees, before 
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whom people would have an opportunity 
of laying their complaints. 

Mr. T. P. O°;CONNOR remarked that 
the convicts at Spike Island found use- 
ful occupation in constructing a break- 
water. However, the place was con- 
demned on all hands; and he took that 
opportunity of asking the right hon. 
Gentleman whether, if a Royal Com- 
mission were appointed, its functions 
would include the examination of wit- 
nesses, or the investigation of the ques- 
tion as to whether a new convict prison 
should be made in place of Spike 
Island, and, if so, whether the public 
would be allowed to give evidence ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, he was 
under the impression that an official in- 
quiry had taken place in connection 
with the subject just referred to by the 
hon. Member for Galway, and that 
ground had been marked out whereon 
to erect a new prison. He could not, 
however, pledge himself to any details, 
nor make any other promise than that 
when the time came for taking into con- 
sideration the scope of the inquiry, the 
subject brought forward by the hon. 
Member for Galway should be named. 


Vote agreed to. 


Crass [V.— Epvcation, ScrencE, AND 
ART. 


(5.) £231,400, to complete the sum 
for the Science and Art Department. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said, at the be- 
ginning of the Session he had called 
the attention of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Vice President on the Com- 
mittee of the Council of Education to 
a Memorial signed by the Geological 
Society, and addressed to the Science 
and Art Department, with reference to 
the Geological Survey of Great Britain. 
It appeared from the reply given that 
the Survey, so far as England was con- 
cerned, might be completed in two years 
and a-half from the beginning of last 
April, and that then it was intended to 
set apart a certain number of men now 
engaged upon the English Survey to 
complete the Survey of Scotland. Having 
regard to the rate of progress up to the 
present time, it was possible that in 
1895 the Survey of Scotland might be 
completed ; but it by no means followed 
that the public would then reap the 
benefit of the Survey, because they 
found that, although the Survey had 
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now been going on in England for 20 
years, and notwithstanding the fact that 
£4,000 a-year more was spent on that 
Survey than was spent in respect of the 
Scotch Survey, only 20 maps had been 
published in England, and in Scotland 
only two. So that, although the actual 
Survey might be completed in 1895, he 
feared it would be 10 years later before 
all the sheets were published. He re- 
gretted to find by the Estimate now 
before the Committee that, instead of 
there being a prospect of the work 
being accelerated, or even going on at 
the same rate as last year, there was a 
decrease of the staff engaged upon the 
active work of the Survey. No doubt 
there was one argument that might be 
used against increasing the active staff, 
and which was entitled to weight— 
namely, that work of this kind could 
not be turned over to men who were in- 
experienced ; but, considering the im- 
portance of the work, he regarded it as 
extraordinary that there should be a 
decrease of the staff engaged on the 
Survey. He hoped the matter would 
be proceeded with vigorously, notwith- 
standing that the reduction of the staff 
seemed to indicate a further consumption 
of time for the completion of the Survey. 
He did not wish to express any dissatis- 
faction with the work done in connection 
with the Geological Survey in Scotland ; 
but merely to remark that the Survey 
generally, which appeared to be going on 
very slowly, might, in his opinion, be very 
much accelerated by the exhibition of a 
little more generosity on the part of the 
Science and Art Department. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, the Depart- 
ment was doing everything in their power 
to facilitate the Geological Survey. But, 
as the hon. Member for Edinburgh had 
justly remarked, it was not desirable to 
place important work of this kind in 
inexperienced hands. It was the inten- 
tion, as soon as the Survey now in pro- 
gress in England was finished, to trans- 
fer the staff engaged therein to Scotland, 
so that the work there would from that 
time proceed much more rapidly. 

Mr. BU CHANAN asked whether a 
successor had been appointed to the 
Director of the Scotch Survey ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, he thought 
no appointment had been made. 

Mr. DICK-PEDDIE said, it appeared 
by the Estimate that there would only 
be four assistant geologists employed 
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this year on the Scotch Survey, as 
against six employed in 1881-2. 

Mr. MUNDELLA assured the hon. 
Member that there was no diminution of 
the staff. There had been changes from 
time to time; but the acting number 
was the same this year as it was last. 


Vote agreed to. 


(6.) £82,375, to complete the sum for 
the British Museum. 

Mr. SPENCER WALPOLE said, the 
increased amount asked for this Institu- 
tion was partly due to the increase in 
the salaries and wages at the British 
Museum, and still more so to the increase 
in the salaries, and the transfers of Col- 
lections which had taken place in connec- 
tion with the Natural History Museum 
at South Kensington. Three out of the 
four Collections intended to be sent to 
South Kensington had already been 
transferred — namely, the Geological, 
Mineralogical, and Botanical. The fourth, 
or the Zoological Collection, had not yet 
been transferred, the preparation of cases 
for its reception requiring considerable 
care, pains, and labour. He believed, 
however, that the transfer would be 
undertaken at the commencement of 
next year. He had some years ago 
made a promise with regard to sending 
duplicate specimens to the various In- 
stitutions in the country; and he begged 
to assure the Committee that every pains 
had been taken to admit of that distri- 
bution taking place. But he might point 
out that great difficulty had been ex- 
perienced in many cases in arriving at a 
conclusion as to what were and what 
were not duplicates. Some time had 
necessarily been consumed in considera- 
tions of that kind; but he wxs happy to 
inform the Committee that within the 
last two years nearly 20,000 duplicate 
specimens had been distributed amongst 
the various Museums of the Kingdom. 
The Accounts laid upon the Table of 
the House for the past year showed that 
a considerably greater interest was taken 
by the public in these Natural History 
Collections than before, and he felt con- 
fident that the arrangement with regard 
to them was the best that could be made. 
One strong proof of that interest on the 
part of the people was that the number 
of visitors had increased during the last 
five years from 563,000 to 764,000, while 
the number of visitors who attended for 
the purpose of study had increased from 
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709,000 to very nearly 1,000,000 for the 
same period. 

Mr. MAGNIAC said, the statement 
made by the right hon. Gentleman op- 
posite was one of very great interest to 
those who had at heart the well-being of 
the Museums throughout the country. 
He hoped the distribution of specimens 
would be in future carried out to the 
fullest extent of the powers of the 
Trustees. They were aware that the 
powers of the Trustees were limited— 
that when an object was sent to the 
Museum the Trustees were obliged to 
keep it there, and that they had no 
power to move many specimens which 
would be most serviceable and proper in 
other museums, notwithstanding the fact 
that there were at the British Museum 
whole Collections of objects which would 
be much better placed elsewhere. He 
thought the time had arrived when the 
large Collection of Medals at the British 
Museum should be placed in a position 
where they could be better inspected. 
He thought that a great deal more than 
could be effected at the present time 
under the existing system was necessary 
to bring an appreciation of all these 
Collections home to the minds of the 
people which, after all, was the real ob- 
ject in view. He was glad to hear the 
right hon. Gentleman the Vice President 
of the Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion make a firm stand at an earlier 
period of the evening against the crea- 
tion of a new Museum in London. 


Vote agreed to. 


(8.) £3,462 (including a Supplemen- 
tary sum of £1,977), to complete the 
sum for the National Portrait Gallery. 

Mr. MAGNTAC said, that this Collec- 
tion of Portraits, which had grown in 
a most unprecedented and unforeseen 
manner, was an illustration of the dis- 
advantage of having no controlling 
power for making such exhibitions 
available to the public. He thought 
there should be a Committee of Inquiry 
into the subject. 


Vote agreed to. 
(9.) £16,900 (including a Supple- 
mentary sum of £6,500), to complete 


the sum for Learned Societies and Scien- 
tific Investigation. 


(10.) £6,631, to complete the sum for 
the London University. 
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(11.) £2,000, Aberystwith College, 
Wales. 


(12.) £2,100, to complete the sum 
for the Deep Sea Exploring Expedition 
(Report). 

Sr HENRY HOLLAND asked whe- 
ther the Financial Secretary to the Trea- 
sury could give the Committee any no- 
tion when the Report of the Expedition 
would be finished, and when an end 
would be put to the charge ? 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he was happy 
to be able to inform his hon. Friend that 
the Report of the Expedition was being 
i with rapidly; but he could 
not say when it would be completed. 

Mr. MAGNIAC believed it would be 
five years before the volumes on special 
subjects would be ready. 


Vote agreed to. 


(13.) £9,680, to complete the sum for 
the Transit of Venus. 


(14.) £13,532, to complete the sum 
for Universities, &c. in Scotland. 


(15.) £1,700, to complete the sum for 
the National Gallery, &c. Scotland. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said, he was sorry 
at that hour of the morning to have to 
speak upon this Vote; but he would 
only occupy the attention of the Com- 
mittee for a minute or two. He wished 
to make an observation with regard to 
the grant for the National Galleries of 
England and Scotland. He had already 
asked a Question with regard to the 
Scotch National Gallery, his opinion 
being that if extra payments were 
made they should be made to the three 
National Galleries equally. Why, he 
would ask, should Scotland be left out 
in the cold? An objection raised by the 
Secretary to the Treasury was that the 
authorities in Scotland had a right to 
accumulate a surplus from year to year. 
That was, no doubt, true, the grant to 
the National Gallery of Scotland being 
on a different footing to the grants to 
the other countries. There had been 
a composition since the Union. The 
Scotch National Gallery, having a right 
to any surplus which might be accumu- 
lated, had disposed of that surplus from 
time to time, and had built the Royal 
Institution with it. It was limited as 
to its disposal of the funds, for, accord- 
ing to the Act of 1847, the money had 
to be applied in manner specified in 4 
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Treasury Minute. Under the existing 
Treasury Minute, the Scotch National 
Gallery had no power tospend money in 
the purchase of pictures. He had no 
intention of saying anything about that ; 
but he would say that while the English 
National Gallery received such a large 
grant, and while there was so much 
given for the English National Portrait 
Gallery, Scotland also ought to have a 
grant for the purchase of pictures. If 
time had allowed it, he should have 
moved to reduce the Irish or the English 
Vote; but the period was so late, and so 
many Scotch Members had gone to their 
own country, and he should get such 
little support if he made that Motion, 
that he would not adopt that course. 
However, he thought it was a scandal 
that such an enormous expenditure 
should take place upon the English 
National Gallery, and that nothing 
should be given to Scotland. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, the National 
Gallery Trust in Scotland rested on a 
different foundation altogether from 
that of the English National Gallery. 
In England the Trustees only received 
an annual grant, which they could not 
accumulate, but had to return if they 
did not use it. In Scotland that was not 
the case ; and they had, in fact, accumu- 
lated a great surplus. 

Mr. DICK-PEDDIE said, he had in- 
tended to call attention to this matter ; 
but in view of the work the House still 
had in hand he thought it would be 
better not to. But if the question was 
not raised now, perhaps no notice of it 
would be taken during the interval be- 
tween this and the next Session. The 
grant was not a grant of public money 
to Scotland; but was really a payment 
to Scotland of her own money. The 
payment was made in accordance with 
an arrangement entered into at the time 
of the Union. While England received 
£2,300, Scotland received £2,100, and 
out of that had to support a School of 
Art, an Antiquarian Museum, and pay 
£960 to the Scotch Board of Fisheries, 
and only some £860 was left for the 
Arts, and that sum was swallowed up in 
maintaining the Gallery, so that not 1d. 
could be spent: in the purchase of new 
works of Art. 

Mr. MAGNTAC said, that the Scotch 
Members only had to put a reasonable 
grievance before the House to have it 
redressed. He was sure that hon. 
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Gentlemen from the other side of the 
Border would experience no lack of 
support from hon. Members on that 
(the Ministerial) side of the House. 


Vote agreed to. 

(16.) £380,461, to complete the sum 
for Public Education, Ireland. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he wished to say 
a word or two in order to bring to the 
notice of the Government the fact that 
certain ladies imprisoned by the Govern- 
ment had been rather harshly treated 
by the Commissioners; and not only 
these ladies, but their relatives. He 
knew one case where a man was ar- 
rested on suspicion of having committed 
a political offence under the Coercion 
Act. He was a teacher, and his sister 
and brother were teaching with him. 
The Commissioners, in consequence of 
the imprisonment of this brother, de- 
prived both these people of the promo- 
tion they had a right to expect. Now 
that the Coercion Act was about to ex- 
pire, be would press the Government 
not to allow the position of these per- 
sons to be made worse by the fact of 
their having been imprisoned under 
that Act, and certainly not their rela- 
tives. 


Vote agreed to. 


(17.) £1,098, to complete the sum for 
Teachers’ Pension Office, Ireland. 


(18.) £325, to complete the sum for 
the Endowed School Commissioners, Ire- 
land. 


(19.) £2,439 (including a Supplemen- 
tary sum of £1,000), to complete the 
sum for the National Gallery of Ire- 
land. 


(20.) £10,178, to complete the sum 
for the Queen’s Colleges, Ireland. 


(21.) £1,200, to complete the sum for 
the Royal Irish Academy. 


Crass V.—ForEIGN AND CoLoNIAL 
SERVICEs. 


(22.) £92,320, to complete the sum 
for Diplomatic Services. 

(23.) £138,100, to complete the sum 
for Consular Services. 

Mr. MAGNIAC said, that on this 
Vote he had conferred with his hon. 
Friend below him (Sir Charles W. 
Dilke). He would not, at that hour of 
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the morning, detain the House any 
length of time; but he would just ob- 
serve that the status of British Consuls 
in some foreign countries was not what 
it ought to be. Our Agents abroad 
were not the same as foreign Agents 
with us in regard to the taxes imposed 
on them, and such like things, which 
he would not now go into. He hoped 
the attention of the Government would 
be directed to the matter. 


Vote agreed to. 


(24.) £3,478, to complete the sum 
for the Suppression of the Slave Trade. 


Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, that 
the amount spent as a subsidy for the 
suppression of the Slave Trade in Mus- 
cat needed a full investigation, and he 
would recommend that the question at 
some future time should be carefully 
inquired into. 

Sm HENRY HOLLAND said, that 
last year it was proposed that the mat- 
ter should be considered during the 
Recess; and he thought that they 
should have some statement as to 
whether it had been considered, or, if it 
had not been taken into consideration, 
that some reason would be advanced for 
such neglect. The subsidy was started 
some years ago quite as a temporary 
matter, and the Motion with regard to 
it had only been withdrawn on the un- 
derstanding that the matter would be 
carefully considered. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, there had 
been a Report on the matter; but he 
would inquire as to the position in 
which the subject stood. 


Vote agreed to. 


(25.) £6,296, to complete the sum for 
Tonnage Bounties, &c., and Liberated 
African Department. 


(26.) £870, to complete the sum for 
the Suez Canal (British Directors). 


(27.) £20,835, to complete the sum 
for Colonies, Grants in Aid. 


Sir HENRY HOLLAND said, he 
did not know whether the Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury could answer 
a question on this matter. Last year 
there was a question as to continuing Sir 
Arthur Gordon as West Pacific High 
Commissioner. There had been a strong 
opinion expressed that when that gen- 
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tleman ceased to be Governor of Fiji he 
ought to have ceased to hold the office 
of High Commissioner, and that the 
post ought to have been given to the 
Governor of Fiji, or to the Commander- 
in-Chief on that station. He (Sir 
Henry Holland) should like to know 
whether the matter had been under 
the consideration of the Colonial Office ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY said, the 
whole of this question was under the 
consideration of the Colonial Office, and 
was in process of re-arrangement. 


Vote agreed to. 


Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD asked whe- 
ther it was intended to take the grant 
for Cyprus after Class V. or after 
Class VII. ? 

Toe CHAIRMAN: After Class VII. 


(28.) £7,145 (including a Supplemen- 
tary sum of £2,000), to complete the 
sum for South Africa and St. Helena. 


Mr. WARTON said, that the item of 
£2,200 was really the extra charge for 
bringing Cetewayo to this country. 
[‘*No, no!”] Yes; he believed he was 
right this time. 

Mr. CROPPER said, there was an 
item of £4,400 for the maintenance of 
Cetewayo this year. 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: No; last 
year. 

Mr. CROPPER said, that, no doubt, 
it would have to continue. Whatever 
the cost was, a great many people would 
like to know when it would come to an 
end. There were a large number of 
people who considered Cetewayo one of 
the most ill-used of men, and that, of 
all the cruel wars England had ever 
waged, none had been worse than that 
which had led to the deposition of the 
Zulu King, and the setting up in his 
place of John Dunn. There could be 
no doubt that Cetewayo had the sym- 
pathy of many people in this country ; 
and he should like to know whether the 
Government had yet made up their 
minds what they would do with him ? 
If Zululand was to be governed well, it 
seemed to him that it should be go- 
verned by a man of its own race. 
(‘‘ Hear, hear!” ] He would not dis- 
pute with the hon. Gentleman opposite 
who cheered that sentiment as to whether 
the hon. Member and he (Mr. Cropper) 
were of the same race; but he was not of 
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the same race as Cetewayo, and should 
not like to govern Cetewayo’s country. 
Had the Government made up their 
minds as to what was to be done with 
the ex-King ? 

Sm HENRY HOLLAND (who rose 
amid cries of ‘‘ Agreed!” said, he must 
move to report Progress if he were not 
allowed to speak on this question. He 
had strongly opposed the Zulu War, and 
was of opinion that Cetewayo had been 
treated very badly; but he by no means 
thought it right to agree to Cetewayo 
going back to Zululand, as this country 
had entered into most solemn promises 
with the Chiefs; and unless their con- 
sent was obtained to his going back, the 
Government could not, in honour, allow 
him to do so. They must also get the 
consent of John Dunn; and if they did 
not get that consent, the only compro- 
mise would be to let Cetewayo have the 
rest of Zululand. If Cetewayo were re- 
stored in that way, he might fall into the 
hands of the Boers, and he and the 
other Natives might have a very hard 
time of it. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, that if they did 
not let Cetewayo go back they might 
have to annex Zululand, and that would 
involve a much larger expenditure than 
had hitherto been incurred. He thought 
it would be the most reasonable course 
to let Cetewayo go back. 

Mr. CROPPER said, there would be 
no difficulty in making an arrangement 
with John Dunn, because the whole 
country would soon be in a condition of 
the greatest disorder ; and, if left as at 
present, war would before long break 
out. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER said, he could 
not agree with the hon. Member for 
Midhurst (Sir Henry Holland) that John 
Dunn deserved any great consideration, 
for he seemed to be a person of the very 
worst class with whom they could have 
to deal. He was a renegade English- 
man, who had renounced all the virtues 
of civilization; and it was much better 
that the country should be governed by 
one whose faults were only those of his 
country than by an Englishman who had 
renounced all the virtues of civilization, 
and adopted all the vices of savage 
nations. He quite agreed with the 
hon. Member for Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn) 
that the only courses open were to 
annex the country, restore Cetewayo, or 
place it under the authority of John 
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Dunn. The annexation of the country 
had been repudiated by all parties in 
that House, although he knew that 
course was advocated by a great many 
people in Natal. He did not expect to 
hear anyone in that House argue in 
favour of annexation, or advocate placing 
thecountry under John Dunn; and, under 
those circumstances, there seemed to him 
only one course, and that was to restore 
Cetewayo. So far as he could gather, it 
was the wish of the people to have their 
King restored. He had seen paragraphs 
in the Durban Correspondence of The 
Times in favour of John Dunn, and he 
had also seen a statement that the other 
day a meeting had been held at which 
Mr. John Robinson, a leading politician 
in Natal, had moved a Resolution against 
the restoration of Cetewayo, and carried 
it against Mr. Escombe; but, as the Com- 
mittee knew, there had lately been an 
election at the wish of the Colonial Office 
in Natal. Mr. Robinson and Mr. Es- 
combe solicited re-election, Mr. Robinson 
urging his claim on the ground of his 
opposition to the restoration of Cetewayo. 
Mr. Robinson, however, lost his election, 
while Mr. Escombe was elected. Under 
these circumstances, he thought it was 
evident that, though Mr. Robinson might 
be able to carry with him a meeting, yet, 
when the people of Natal were appealed 
to at the poll, they opposed Mr. Robinson 
and elected Mr. Escombe, who took a 
more favourable view of Cetewayo. He 
did not, however, think that that tele- 
gram deserved any great attention by 
the Committee; and, in his opinion, the 
best solution of all the difficulties would 
be the restoration of Cetewayo. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH said, he hoped 
the Government would not. unduly delay 
the settlement of this question, because 
the country was occupying an undignified 
position with regard to this captive Chief. 
He could not understand the visit of 
Cetewayo to this country, unless there 
was an intention to restore him to his 
former position. By the Liberals the 
Zulu War was almost universally con- 
demned ; and he failed to see any out- 
come where justice would be done, and 
reasonable expectations satisfied, unless 
Cetewayo was restored. He was satisfied 
that this country would suffer in reputa- 
tion and character in bringing Cetewayo 
here without some assurance that if he 
could make good his case and give some 
undertaking he would be restored. 
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Mr. T. C. BARING said, the opinion 
of the Committee seemed to be all run- 
ning the same way; but, whatever the 
Government might choose to do, he could 
conceive nothing more unfortunate to the 
relations of England with her Colonies 
than the restoration of Cetewayo. 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY said, all he 
could do was to repeat his answer that 
he was not in a position to give any 
definite information as to the intention 
of the Government with reference to 
Cetewayo; but before Parliament ad- 
journed he hoped he should be in a posi- 
tion to give some definite information. 

Mr. WARTON protested against the 
system adopted that evening of bringing 
in the Supplementary Votes and tacking 
them on to the Accounts. He did not 
object to any Votes; but he did object to 
this principle, and he hoped in future 
that Supplementary Votes would be 
treated as Supplementary Votes. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, what had been 
done was in accordance with precedent, 
and that was not the first time this Ses- 
sion that this plan had been adopted. 
All the Members interested in these 
Votes were perfectly well aware of what 
was being done. 

Mr. WARTON said, very bad things 
had often been done before, and the 
reason why this was a bad system was 
that the Supplementary Votes were not 
published until some of the earlier Votes 
had been got through. 


Vote agreed to. 


(29.) £16,300, to complete the sum 
for Subsidies to Telegraph Companies. 


Crass VI.—Non-ErFEcTIvVE AND 
CHARITABLE SERVICES. 


Sm HENRY HOLLAND moved 
that Progress be reported, as it was 
most unusual to go on with further 
Votes at that time of night. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.” — 
(Sir Henry Holland.) 


Mr. COURTNEY admitted that it 
was unusual; but urged that the Com- 
mittee should go on a little further, 
promising that if there was any Vote 
which really gave rise to discussion he 
would report Progress. 

“Mz. WARTON said, it was very 
probable that there was no item in these 
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Votes which would involve serious dis- 
cussion ; but it was also probable that 
hon. Members who were not present 
might reasonably suppose that such rapid 
progress would not have been made. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER pointed out 
that this was a time of the Session when 
it was to the interest of all parties to 
bring it to a close; and as there were no 
disputable matters in these Votes, and 
as any question could be raised on the 
Report, or on the Appropriation Bill, he 
thought the Committee ought to help 
forward the Business this evening. 

Str HENRY HOLLAND said, that 
when the late Government expressed a 
like desire to get on with the Votes they 
were most steadily opposed. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER asked whether 
the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Courtney) ex- 
pected to get his Supply to-night? If 
not, he could go on with Supply early 
to-morrow. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he would be 
willing to report Progress when this 
Class was disposed of. 

Mr. T. C. BARING observed, that if 
there was nothing objectionable in this 
Class it could be got through in five 
minutes at the next Sitting just as well 
as to-night. When he remembered the 
opposition by hon. Members now on the 
Treasury Benches, when the late Go- 
vernment wished to take Supply an hour 
earlier than this, he felt a strong ob- 
jection to taking a new Class at 2 o'clock 
in the morning. 


Question put, and negatived. 


(30.) £208,582, to complete the sum 
for Superannuations and Retired Allow- 
ances. 


(31.) £11,800, to complete the sum 
for Merchant Seamen’s Fund Pensions, 
&e. 


(32.) £18,900, to complete the sum 
for Relief of Distressed British Seamen 
Abroad. 

Sirk HENRY HOLLAND asked the 
Secretary to the Treasury, or the Secre- 
tary to the Board of Trade, for an an- 
swer to a question he had already put. 
He would point out that one of the dis- 
advantages in taking these Votes so late 
as this was that there were no Repre- 
sentatives of the Government present. 
Certain relief was afforded by masters 
of vessels to seamen abroad; but the 
Board of Trade, having some doubt as 
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to their statutory power to grant relief, 
and looking at the difficulty of getting 
these expenses repaid, had given up 
these grants altogether. The Public 
Accounts Committee, however, thought 
the Board of Trade was not justified in 
doing that, and the Treasury concurred 
in that view. He should like to know 
whether the Board of Trade proposed 
to yield to the recommendations of the 
Treasury and the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee, or to adhere to their determina- 
tion not to give grants, and try to re- 
gain the money paid ? 

Mr. COURTNEY said, the Depart- 
ment hoped to regain the money paid, 
but they had no great expectation of that. 
They intended to exercise a more rigid 
supervision over the amounts granted. 


Vote agreed to. 


(33.) £432,500, to complete the sum 
for Pauper Lunatics, England. 

Mr. MAGNIAC inquired what de- 
cision had been come to with respect to 
pauper lunatics who had become lunatics 
while in prison? He presumed this 
matter had been settled, but he should 
like to hear what the decision was, be- 
cause every day increased the evil, and 
increased the burden on the ratepayers. 
The transfer from one prison to another 
had very much increased this burden, 
and he hoped to have some satisfactory 
answer. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, the case to 
which the hon. Member referred was 
that of pauper criminal lunatics, who 
had become lunatics in prison, being 
transferred to county asylums. 

Mr. MAGNIAC said, they might be 
pauper lunatics up to a certain point. 

Mr. COURTNEY explained that 
pauper lunatic criminals whose sen- 
tences had expired ceased to be crimi- 
nals, and were then simply pauper luna- 
tics like any ordinary pauper lunatic. 
The question of the general expenses had 
been considered by a Departmental Com- 
mittee, which had spent a considerable 
amount of time during two years on the 
matter. Their Report was made last 
month ; but the Home Secretary had 
not yet had time to consider their recom- 
mendations. — 

Mr. MAGNIAO said, he hoped the 
matter would not be long delayed, be- 
cause it was causing great dissatisfaction 
in the country. 


Vote agreed to. 
Sir Henry Holland 
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(34.) £40,000, to complete the sum 
for Pauper Lunatics, Scotland. 


(35.) £5,000, to complete the sum for 
Pauper Lunatics, Ireland. 


(36.) £8,925, to complete the sum for 
Hospitals and Infirmaries, Ireland. 


(37.) 49,826, to complete the sum 
for Friendly Societies Deficiency. 

Mr. MAGNIAO regretted that there 
were so few Members present, and 
wished to know what was the capital 
amount which this sum represented? 
Speaking in round figures, one Parlia- 
mentary Paper put the amount at 
£1,200,000, while another put it at 
£2,100,000. It would be satisfactory 
to know exactly what the capital amount 
was. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, the capital 
amount on the 20th of November last 
was rather over £1,258,000. 


Vote agreed to. 


(38.) £1,529, to complete the sum 
for Miscellaneous Charitable and other 
Allowances, Great Britain. 


(39.) £2,808, to complete the sum 
for Miscellaneous Charitable and other 
Allowances, Ireland. 


Resolutions to be reported To-morrow. 


Committee to sit again Zo-morrow. 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY 
BILL.—[Briix 264.) 


(Mr. Trevelyan, Mr. Attorney General for 
Ireland.) 
CONSIDERATION. 


Bill, as amended, considered. 


Clause 3 (Pensions and allowances). 

Mr. TREVELYAN moved to leave 
out from ‘“‘ Provided,” in page 2, line 
35, to the end of the clause, and 
insert— 

“That no county inspector or sub-inspector 
appointed before the passing of this Act shall 
be entitled to receive any pension exceeding 
the amount which may be granted to him under 
the scale provided by this Act or the amount 
which it would have been lawful to grant to 
him if this Act had not been passed ; that every 
such county inspector or sub-inspector shall, on 
retirement and if otherwise qualified for a 
pension, be entitled to elect between such 
amounts respectively.” 


Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 
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Mr. HEALY said, that, before the 
Question was put, he would like to say 
it was a rather remarkable thing that 
although the Government had had two 
clear days in which they could have put 
this Amendment on the Paper, they had 
not thought proper to do so. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill to be read the third time TZo- 
morrow. 


CITATION AMENDMENT (SCOTLAND) 
BILL [Zords}].—[Brx1 267.] 
(The Lord Advocate.) 
COMMITTEE. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1 (Short title). 


Mr. HEALY moved to report Pro- 
gress. This wasa Bill concerning which 
hon. Members on the Opposition side of 
the House had received a large number 
of complaints and telegrams. It ap- 
peared the Scotch people had taken the 
liberty to send to Irish Members asking 
them to represent their grievances. The 
Committee ought certainly to receive 
from the Lord Advocate some expla- 
nation of the clauses which this Bill 
contained. One of his (Mr. Healy’s) cor- 
respondents said he was a messenger- 
at-arms at Edinburgh, that the Govern- 
ment did not give the Law Societies a 
chance, that the Courts rose before the 
Bill was printed, and that the lawyers 
were off to the country without knowing 
the purposes of the Bill. He did not 
exactly know what a messenger-at-arms 
was; but he thought there should be 
some answer given to the allegations 
made in reference to the measure. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.” —( Hr. 
Healy.) 


Coronet ALEXANDER said, he did 
not often agree with the hon. Member 
for Wexford (Mr. Healy); but he cor- 
dially agreed with him on this occasion, 
and if he persisted in his Motion to re- 
port Progress he should certainly sup- 
port him. He (Colonel Alexander) had 
been waiting night after night in order 
to make certain representations with re- 
gard to the Bill. All Scotch Members 
had been receiving telegrams respecting 
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the Bill; and, in common decency, the 
representations made in those telegrams 
should receive some consideration. The 
Bill was to come into operation on the 
lst of October, and all the future gains 
of the messengers-at-arms would be en- 
tirely gone. It was very objectionable 
that such Bills as this should be brought 
in at this time of the Session. Though 
a small class of men were affected, the 
interests of those men were just as im- 
portant as those of larger numbers. 
Tae LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour) said, the object of the Bill was 
to provide a simpler and less expensive 
method of serving writs of certain kinds 
issuing from the Civil Courts than the 
method now in existence. It was be- 
lieved that it would be very advantage- 
ous, particularly in the smaller class of 
cases. Representations had been made, 
especially in reference to serving of such 
writs in the remoter parts of Scotland, 
that for the purpose of recovering ex- 
ceedingly small sums—they might only 
amount toshillings—messengers-at-arms 
and other officials were required to be 
sent long distances, and that the cost of 
service very often amounted to much 
more than the actual sum involved in the 
suit. He apprehended that was one of 
those things which was a real grievance, 
and which Parliament ought to do its 
utmost to redress. There had been of 
late years a series of Acts passed, under 
which the facilities afforded by the Post 
Office had been used for serving writs. 
There had been citations of jurors and 
various other citations. The Act of 1871, 
providing for the serving of a certain 
class of small debt writs, had been en- 
tirely satisfactory. So far from no time 
having been given for considering this 
Bill, even while it was in the other 
House, a representation came up from 
Scotland, not only entirely approving of 
the Bill, but expressing a hope that the 
scope of it might be extended, so as to in- 
clude executions and diligence, as it was 
called in Scotland. There was no doubt 
that such a measure of reform as the 
present would involve a diminution to 
some extent of the gains of particular 
classes; but he had never heard that 
urged as a reason against the introduc- 
tion of reforms in themselves clearly 
advantageous. The method of citation 
proposed was entirely optional, and any- 
one who wished to employ a messenger- 
at-arms would still have it in his power 
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to do so. There were other kinds of exe- 
cutions, as distinguished from citations, 
which this Bill did not interfere with. 
The officers of the Court could still be 
employed ; but ifthe law agent preferred 
to cite the other party to a cause by post- 
ing a letter, the option was given him of 
doing so. As regarded the merits of the 
Bill, he could hardly suppose there could 
be any difference of opinion. If there 
were any objections to it he should be 
glad to meet them, or to offer any ex- 
planations which might be required. 
He had no desire to proceed with the 
Bill then, if there was any general wish 
for a little longer time to consider it; 
but he might say at once that he had 
not the least idea of postponing it to 
another Session. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he did not think 
the Bill ought to be pushed forward. 
It was in itself a dangerous principle to 
admit, that important documents might 
be delivered by means of a registered 
post letter instead of by personal service, 
and it was too important a Bill to decide 
upon at the last hours of a long Sitting 
at the fag-end of a Session. And then, 
again, there were the claims of the mes- 
senger, who might or might not be de- 
serving persons ; but the personal service 
was certainly preferable to the posting 
of a letter by an obscure solicitor’s clerk, 
who might swear to the posting, and yet, 
in point of fact, not post the letter at all. 
If a messenger or an official whose duty 
it was to serve the notice undertook the 
service, there was some security that it 
would be properly done, for he would 
have the responsibility. But to a dis- 
honest attorney there would be no re- 
sponsibility in simply posting a letter. 
Then, as to the Lord Advocate’s argu- 
ment, that this was intended to apply to 
the poor and more remote districts, he 
was disposed to think that nothing would 
be more likely than that the citation 
would reach a person in the remote 
Highlands or Islands of Scotland, after 
the decision had been given against him, 
and he had no means of redress except 
by a costly appeal. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, this objection 
was purely visionary. The Post Office 
receipt would prove the despatch and 
receipt of a registered letter. This Bill 
was merely the extension of a system 
introduced .some years ago by an Act 

assed by himself, and which had been 
ound to work admirably hitherto; it 


The Lord Advocate 
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was only going a little further, and he 
was quite satisfied it would be an im- 
mense benefit to Scotland. 


Motion agreed to. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again Zo-morrow. 


ALLOTMENTS BILL.—[Bi11 227.] 
(Mr. Jesse Collings, Mr. Burt, Mr. Brand, 
Mr. Bryce.) 
CONSIDERATION. 

Bill, as amended, considered. 


Amendment proposed, 


In Clause 11, page 4, line 18, after the word 
“* case,’ to insert the words ‘‘as stated by the 
Trustees, such circumstances to be stated in the 
certificate.” —(Mr. Jesse Collings.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 4, line 19, to leave out the words 
‘*such grounds to be stated in the certificate.” 
—(Mr. Jesse Collings.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read the third 
time.’’—( Mr. Jesse Collings.) 


Mr. J. G. TALBOT said, he could 
not claim an intimate knowledge of the 
Bill, but he understood it made a con- 
siderable change in the law ; and before 
the Bill was read a third time he should 
like to know whether it had the sanction 
of the Government? If there was no 
Member of the Government who could 
speak on it, then the final stage ought 
to be deferred. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, the Bill had 
been carefully examined, and it was 
approved by the Government, and it 
had been fully discussed previously and 
amended by the Government in Com- 
mittee. They had no objection at all to it. 


Motion agreed to. 
Bill read the third time, and passed. 


EAST INDIA (HOME EFFECTIVE CHARGES 
OF TROOPS) [ SETTLEMENT OF ARREARS ]. 


Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee. ) 

Resolved, That it is expedient to approve the 
settlement of certain claims by the Lords Com- 
missioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury upon the 
Government of India, as set forth in the 
Minute of the said Commissioners dated the 
2nd of July 1878. 


Resolution to be reported To-morrow. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Three o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, 11th August, 1882. 


MINUTES. ]—Pusuic Brrus—First Reading— 
Allotments * (248). 

Second Reading—Reserve Forces Acts Consolida- 
tion* (224); Militia Acts Consolidation * 
(225); Artizans’ Dwellings (231); County 
Courts (Advocates’ Costs) * (240); Merchant 
Shipping (Mercantile Marine Fund) * (241) ; 
Government Annuities and Insurance * (243). 

Committee—Parcel Post * (223). 

Committee—Report—Bombay Civil Fund * (222); 
Isle of Man (Officers) * (227); Pensions Com- 
mutation * (230). 

Committee — Report — Third Reading — Bills of 
Exchange * (234); Labourers’ Cottages and 
Allotments (Ireland) * (210), and passed. 

Report—Municipal Corporations * (140); Wel- 
lesley Bridge (Limerick) * (228) ; Educational 
Endowments (Scotland) (239); Poor Law 
Amendment * (221). 

Third Reading—Electric Lighting * (229), and 
passed. 


THE ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY— 
ALLEGED DISCONTENT. 
QUESTION. 


Lorv ELLENBOROUGH: I wish to 
ask the Lord Privy Seal whether any 
satisfactory arrangements have been ar- 
rived at with reference to the police in 
Ireland ? 

Lorp CARLINGFORD (Lorp Privy 
Seat): My Lords, I am very glad to 
tell the noble Lord that the Reports 
from Ireland upon this point are very 
satisfactory indeed. I am informed that 
the men have ceased their agitation, 
and that the Lord Lieutenant has pro- 
mised a careful inquiry into the claims 
which have not been already met by the 
Vote in the House of Commons. The 
Lord Lieutenant expresses himself as 
pe satisfied with their present atti- 
tude. 


ARTIZANS’ DWELLINGS BILL. 
(The Earl of Rosebery.) 
(No. 281.) SECOND READING. 
Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 


Tue Eart or ROSEBERY, in moving 
that the Bill be now read a second time, 
said, that the Act of 1875 had been 
greatly improved by the Amendment 

ct of 1879. It having been felt, how- 
ever, that even the latter measure was in- 
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complete, a Committee was appointed, 
presided over by the late Home osstiny 
(Sir R. Assheton Cross), to consider whe- 
ther further legislation on this subject 
was necessary, which had arrived at con- 
clusions which were embodied in this Bill. 
There were four points in the Bill to 
which he desired to call attention. The 
first was the modification of the provi- 
sion compelling the reconstruction of 
houses in insanitary districts. The Bill 
repealed the enactment on this subject 
of the Act of 1879 as far as regarded the 
country. As far as London was con- 
cerned, it gave the urban authority a 
discretionary power as regarded the re- 
building of houses for one-half of the 
inhabitants displaced. The second point 
was that the Bill simplified the steps ne- 
cessary for acquiring insanitary houses. 
In the third place, the Bill explained 
the ambiguous language of the Act of 
1879, under which arbitrators had felt 
themselves compelled to award some- 
what extravagant compensation. In the 
fourth place, it was intended to amend 
Mr. Torrens’s Artizans’ Dwellings Act 
so as to enable the local authorities to 
take houses in insanitary districts which, 
although not insanitary in themselves, 
were the cause of insanitation in others, 
by blocking up courts and preventing 
ventilation. He believed that this Bill 
would be a material improvement upon 
the Act of 1879. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*.”’ 
—(The Earl of Rosebery.) 


Motion agreed to ; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Monday next. 


ENTAIL (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
CONSIDERATION OF COMMONS AMFNDMENTS. 


Order of the Day for Consideration of 
Commons Amendments read. 


Tne Earnt or ROSEBERY said, that 
several Amendments had been made by 
the House of Commons to this Bill, 
which he thought were in the nature of 
improvements. The first of these was 
one at the end of Clause 6. It had been 
suggested by a noble Lord opposite, and 
had reference to a practical matter. The 
proposition which came back to them 
was as follows :— 

“ When at least one-fourth part of a capital 
sum borrowed for improvements on an entailed 
estate upon the security of a terminable rent 
charge in manner provided by the Entail Acts 
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shall have been defrayed by the heir in posses- 
sion, it shall be lawful for such heir, without 
the consent of the nearest heir being required, 
and whether the cost of such improvements 
shall have been charged prior or subsequent to 
the passing of ‘The Entail Amendment Act, 
1875,’ to avail himself of the provisions of the 
said Act for the substitution of a bond or dis- 
position in security over the estate for the re- 
mainder of such capital sum.” 


The next Amendment was in Clause 8, 
and its object was to provide for the 
granting of leases at reduced rates. 
There were at the present time provi- 
sions in the deeds of entail which for- 
bade the leasing of any farm at a 
reduced rent. Their Lordships would 
agree that in the present state of agri- 
culture it was undesirable to put such a 
bar to the giving of fresh leases. There- 
fore, it was proposed by this Amend- 
ment to give the heirs: of entail power 
to grant leases at reduced rents. Then 
there was an Amendment giving a minor 
power to move a charge from a disen- 
tailed estate to an entailed estate settled 
on the same line of heirs. He did not 
suppose their Lordships would have any 
objection to that; but in the Amend- 
ment he proposed to ask their Lord- 
ships to substitute the word ‘‘ record- 
ing” for ‘‘execution.” The Amend- 
ment, with that alteration, would read 
thus— 


“Tf the heir-apparent, or other nearest heir, 
whose consent is required as aforesaid, shall 
have assigned his expectancy or interest, and 
the assignee shall have intimated the assigna- 
tion to the heirs in possession for the time being 
at any time prior to the recording of the instru- 
ment of disentail, such assignee shall be en- 
titled to appear at any time prior to such 
recording, and to demand that the value in 
money of such expectancy or interest shall be 
ascertained and shall be entitled to a preference 
upon such value, according to the date of the 
intimation of his resignation, and such prefer- 
ence shall be given effect to in his favour when 
the value of such expectancy or interest is paid 
or secured,” 


That Amendment had been inserted at 
the instance of several influential bodies 
in Scotland. By the Act of 1853 the 
creditor might be placed in the position 
at any time of finding that the disentail 
had been executed without his know- 
ledge. The object of the Amendment 
was to enable the creditors of an heir- 
apparent who had raised his money to 
have preference over the other creditors, 
according to the date of the debts. The 
next two Amendments were merely 
draftsman’s Amendments; and then 
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they came to Clause 15, page 6, line 5, 
which regarded the question of marriage 
contracts made previous to the passage 
of this Act. They then came to the 
clause relating to the creditors of the 
heir of the property disentailed. On 
this point there had been considerable 
diversity of opinion in this House, as 
their Lordships would remember. The 
1st clause was, as their Lordships were 
aware, defeated by a majority of 5 in 
a somewhat full House. Since that 
time they had adopted an Amendment 
moved by the noble Lord, whom he 
was sorry not to see in his place (Lord 
Balfour of Burleigh), which limited the 
question of debts to debts incurred after 
the passing of this Act. That ought to 
meet the difficulties of noble Lords oppo- 
site. It did not, he confessed, meet 
their difficulties on Report; but he sub- 
mitted that, on Consideration, seeing 
that the passing of the measure had the 
unanimous consent of the Conservative 
Members, in deference to the opinion of 
the constituencies as represented by the 
House of Commons, they should not be 
disposed to press the opposition which 
they had carried by a small majority on 
the Amendment. There was also an- 
other objection to the clause, and he 
confessed he considered it a reasonable 
one. A noble Lord, whose experience 
and authority in law was exceedingly 
high, thought that in the working out 
of the Amendment the procedure would 
be difficult. In accordance with other 
lawyers of weight and authority, the 
Lord Advocate and Her Majesty’s Law 
Officers in Scotland had drafted a course 
of procedure which, he was given to un- 
derstand, met the objections of those 
whose opinions were entitled to respect 
in this matter. He, therefore, hoped 
their Lordships would also agree to the 
Amendment. Thenthey had lengthened 
the period of time during which they 
might demand a sale by auction, which 
he thought their Lordships also con- 
sidered an improvement. The last three 
Amendments were simply Amendments 
giving greater latitude in securing pro- 
vision for the wives and children, and 
other provisions of that sort, where the 
estate was going to be converted. Their 
Lordships would be of opinion that these 
Amendments were substantial improve- 
ments in the body of the Bill, and he 
would ask them to give their approval 
to them. 
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Moved, ‘‘That the Commons’ Amend- 
ments be now considered.” —( Zhe Earl of 
Rosebery.) 


Taz Duxz or BUCCLEUCH said, 
he was not now going to make any 
objection to the Amendments which had 
been proposed, and to which they were 
asked now to consent; but, at the same 
time, he must make one remark—that 
Clause 15, dealing with the power of 
creditors, was twice discussed in this 
House, and in the first instance it was 
struck out of the Bill by a majority of 
5. The noble Earl opposite (the Earl 
of Rosebery) tried to re-introduce that 
clause in almost identical words, except 
that he put in in respect of debt incurred 
after the passing of this Act. If he (the 
Duke of Buccleuch) recollected rightly, 
they were almost the only alterations in 
the clause he proposed. That was dis- 
cussed fully in this House, and negatived 
by a majority of 15, being 10 more than 
on the previous occasion. It seemed very 
extraordinary that a particular clause 
which had been twice discussed in this 
House, and twice had gone through the 
ordeal of a division and lost, should be 
deliberately re-introduced in the other 
House as if it were for the purpose of 
creating a difficulty between the two 
Houses, or, what was too much the 
fashion now-a-days, to bring pressure 
upon this House, which he protested 
against, and always would. The Amend- 
ment brought up from the other House 
was certainly an improvement on the 
original Clause 15, which was thrown 
out here; but, at the same time, he must 
protest, though in the present state of 
the House, and in the last days of the 
Session, it was no use attempting to 
divide. Unfortunately, also, there was 
no one on his side of the House who 
could speak with authority like the noble 
and learned Lord (Lord Watson), who 
spoke the other night, and who was per- 
fectiy conversant with this matter, and 
the noble and learned Ear! (Earl Cairns), 
who also took a great interest in the 
matter. He (the Duke of Buccleuch) 
should certainly object to the Amend- 
ment, and protest against the course 
which had been adopted in bringing it 
forward again. It looked very much 
like that sort of legislation which “he 
had observed during the long time he 
had sat in this House, where very often 
a general measure was introduced to 
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meet a particular case. It looked as if 
there were some particular case here, 
and this general measure was brought 
in to meet it. He should certainly say 
‘“‘ Not-Content”’ to that clause, though, 
as he said, he would not put their Lord- 
ships to the trouble of dividing; but he 
was sure that many noble Lords who 
took part in the discussion the other 
night were not present because they had 
no idea that the matter would be under 
discussion. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
really thought the noble Duke could not 
be serious in his statement that it was a 
disrespect to this House for the Commons 
to differ from their decision on a parti- 
cular clause of any Bill sent down by 
this House to the House of Commons, 
any more than it was necessarily disre- 
spectful to the House of Commons for 
this House to differ from them. As to 
the noble Duke’s suggestion that this 
clause might be intended to meet a par- 
ticular case, this was the first time he 
had heard it made. No such suggestion 
was made on the former occasion, and 
he (the Lord Chancellor) then very 
strongly advocated the clause on what 
seemed to him to be a question of clear 
general principle, which was that of 
treating the power to disentail as equiva- 
lent to property, whether the owner of 
the entailed estate wished himself to 
exercise it or not, when there were not 
other means of paying his debts. He 
felt sure that if the Bill had passed into 
law without some such clause as this, 
not many years would elapse before it 
would be found necessary to add such a 
clause. 

Tue Eart or ROSEBERY said, the 
noble Duke had made a very good pro- 
test against what had occurred in this 
matter; and, for his part, he was quite 
content to take it as a record of the opi- 
nion of the noble Duke. The Amend- 
ment had been moved by a highly- 
respected Member on the Conservative 
side of the House; and it did seem 
difficult to please the noble Lord, if, 
when the Government brought in a 
clause it was defeated by a majority 
of 5, and when another clause was 
brought in by the noble Lord opposite, 
it was defeated by a majority of 15. He 
thought the Government had clean hands 
in that matter. The Bill went down to 
the House of Commons, and that House, 
without one single dissenting voice, had 
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insisted upon putting this clause into 
the Bill. That had been done by the 
other House, consisting of 658 Mem- 
bers, without one dissenting voice. 

Tar Duxe or BUOCLEUCH: At 
what hour in the morning? 

Tue Eart or ROSEBERY said, he 
really could not say; he was not there 
with a stop-watch in his hand. All he 
could say was, that a House of 658 Mem- 
bers agreed to this clause, which had been 
rejected in this House by a majority of 
5, and the noble Duke said that under 
these circumstances it was an insult to 
this House to re-introduce the Amend- 
ment to their Lordships. He (the Earl 
of Rosebery) thought the House of 
Commons had some reason to complain 
that their 658 voices were not to be 
taken as weighing against a majority 
of 5 in their Lordships’ House. As 
regarded the curious insinuation that 
this was a general measure introduced 
to meet a particular case, he could only 
say that, for his part, he did not know of 
any particular case which it would meet, 
and he had never heard of any such case. 

Lorp ELLENBOROUGH said, he 
understood the noble Duke’s protest 
to be in regard to the lateness of the 
Session when this measure was brought 
on. 
Tae Eart or ROSEBERY replied, 
that there had been noble Lords in the 
House yesterday who, if they had had 
any strong feeling in the matter, would 
have remained till to-day. 

Motion agreed to. 

Commons Amendments considered ac- 
cordingly. 

Several of the Amendments agreed to, 
with Amendments; Moved to agree to 
one other of the Amendments; objected 
to; and, on question, resolved in the 
affirmative. The rest of the Amend- 
ments agreed to; and Bill returned to 
the Commons. 


EDUCATIONAL ENDOWMENTS (SCOT- 
LAND) BILL.—(No. 239.) 
(The Lord Privy Seal.) 
REPORT OF AMENDMENTS. 


Lorp CARLINGFORD (Lorp Privy 
SEAL), in moving that the Report of the 
Amendments to this Bill be received, 
said, he should like to say a word with 
respect to one Amendment which he ac- 
cepted yesterday from the noble Duke 
(the Duke of Richmond and Gordon), 


The Earl of Rosebery 
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who, he was sorry to see, was not in his 
place. The noble Duke had left London 
this morning, otherwise he should have 
communicated with him. He was anxious 
to say that, in accepting the Amendment 
upon the 2nd sub-section of the 6th 
clause, the effect of which was to remove 
the fixed number of publicly - elected 
Members which the Commissionshould be 
required to include in any future Govern- 
ing Body, it was an Amendment which 
he himself thought was an improvement 
on the Bill, and thoroughly consistent 
with the sound doctrine that they ought 
to trust the Commission, and, as far as 
possible, avoid imposing these absolute 
restrictions upon their discretion. Still, 
he found that, in accepting the Amend- 
ment on the spur of the moment—it had 
not been printed—he went ‘somewhat 
beyond the intention of the Scotch Edu- 
cation Department, and the promises 
that were made in “ another place.” 
He thought it right that he should say 
that in justice to his noble Friend near 
him (the Earl of Rosebery), and to the 
Vice President of the Council. 


Moved, ‘‘That the Report of Amend- 
ments to the Bill be received.” —( The 
Lord Privy Seal.) 


Tue Eart or ROSEBERY said, he 
honestly thought, from the point of view 
of the Bill, that the Amendments of the 
noble Duke were not of supreme im- 
portance, because, in the first place, 
they would remove some anomalies; in 
the second place, he thought the Com- 
mission would have had sufficient indi- 
cations in the spirit of the clause of 
what was intended to guide them with- 
out further restriction ; and, in the third 
place, it must be observed that if the 

ord Privy Seal had not accepted the 
Amendment, it would have been open 
and competent to the noble Duke to 
defeat him on a division, which he was 
afraid, from the appearance of the House 
yesterday, compared with its appearance 
to-day, could very easily have been done. 
But what was of supreme importance in 
this matter was, that there should not be 
the slightest doubt or reflection cast on 
the good faith of the Government in 
dealing with this Bill. There was no 
doubt that, after considerable reflection 
and deliberation in the Scottish Educa- 
tion Department, it was determined to 
tie up the hands of the Commission with 
regard to the introduction of the re- 
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resentative element in the Governing 

odies. Those proposals were sub- 
mitted to Parliament, and received the 
sanction of Parliament, as being pledged 
on the part of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. If the noble Duke had been 
present, and it had been possible to give 
him Notice of the intention of the Go- 
vernment, it would have been the duty 
of the Government to move the re-intro- 
duction of the original words on Re- 
port; but, as the noble Duke was not 
present, and as his Amendment was 
accepted by the Government yesterday, 
it would be breaking faith with him if 
any Motion of that sort were made in 
this House. The consideration of the 
Amendments of the noble Duke must be 
left to be dealt with by the House of 
Commons, on the clear understanding 
that the House of Lords had done 
nothing intentionally to frustrate the 
intentions of the Government as ex- 
pressed in the House of Commons. 


Motion agreed to. 


Amendments reported (according to 
order) ; and Bill to be read 3* on Monday 
next. 


House adjourned at half past Five o’clock, 
to Monday next, a quarter 
past Four o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, 11th August, 1882. 


MINUTES.]—New Wrir Issuepn—For Had- 
dington Burghs, v. Sir David Wedderburn, 
baronet, Manor of Northstead. 

SuppLy—considered in Committee—Crvit, SEr- 
vicr Estimates, Class VII.—MiscELLaNneovs, 
Votes 1 and 2; Revenue DeEPparTMENTs ; 
SuprLemMenTary, Classes I. and V. 
Resolutions [August 10] reported. 

Ways anp Means—considered in Committee— 
£34,357,774, Consolidated Fund. 

Pustic Brrts— Resolution [August 10] reported 
— Ordered — First Reading — India (Home 
Oharges Arrears) * [272}. 

Second Reading—Ancient Monuments* [263] ; 
Fishery Board (Scotland) [240]. 

Select Committee—Report—Union Officers’ Su- 
perannuation (Ireland) (No. 353]. 

Committee — Report — Married Women’s Pro- 
perty [191]; Citation Amendment (Scot- 
land) [267]; Merchant Shipping (Colonial 
Inquiries) [235]. 

Committee — Report — Third Reading—Corrupt 
Practices (Suspension of Elections) (265) 


’ 
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Passenger Vessels Licensing (Scotland) * 
234]; Supreme Court of Judicature (Ire- 
d) [250], and passed, 

a as amended—Public Works Loans * 
269). 

Third Reading — Royal Irish Constabulary ® 
[264]; Expiring Laws Continuance * [266], 
and passed. 

Withdrawn—Registry of Deeds (Middlesex) * 
[22]; Ballot Act Continuance and Amend- - 
ment * [84]. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


— 0 — 


STANDING ORDERS. 
RESOLUTION. [ADJOURNED DEBATE. | 


Order read for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [8th August] on 
New Standing Order, to follow Standing 
Order 173 :— 


“ That, in the case of any Bill promoted by a 
Municipal Corporation or Local Board, Improve- 
ment Commissioners, Town Commissioners, or 
other local authority or public body having 
powers of local government or rating, the Com- 
mittee on the Bill shall consider the Clauses of 
the Bill with reference to the following mat- 
ters :— 

(a.) Whether the Bill gives powers relating 
to Police or Sanitary Regulations in con- 
flict with or excess of the provisions or 
powers of the general law ; 

(b.) Whether the Bill gives powers which 
may be obtained by means of Bye-laws 
made subject to the restrictions of Gene- 
ral Acts already existing ; 

(c.) Whether the Bill assigns a period for 
repayment of any loan under the Bill 
exceeding the term of sixty years, which 
term the Committee shall not in any case 
allow to be exceeded, or any period dis- 
proportionate to the duration of the 
works to be executed or other objects of 
the loan; 

(d.) Whether the Bill gives borrowing 
powers for purposes for which such powers 
already exist or may be obtained under 
General Acts, without subjecting the 
exercise of the powers under the Bill to 
approval from time to time by the proper 
Government Department ; 

And the Committee shall report specially to 
the House — 

In what manner any Clauses relating to 
the several matters aforesaid have been 
dealt with by the Committee ; and 

Whether any Report from any Government 
Department relative to the Bill has been 
referred to the Committee ; and 

If so, in what manner the recommendations 
in that Report have been dealt with by 
the Committee; and 

Any other circumstances of which, in the 
opinion of the Committee, it is desirable 
that the House should be informed.”— 
(Mr. Sclater-Booth.) 


Question again proposed. 
Debate resumed. 
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Mr. Serseant SIMON said, that be- 
fore the question was disposed of he 
felt it his duty to say a few words—not 
that he expected, in the present condi- 
tion of Public Business, or in the pre- 
sent scanty attendance of Members, that 
there were many present who took an 
interest in the subject, but because he 
thought he was bound, on behalf of 
those whom he represented, to point out 
to the House that this proposal of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
North Hants (Mr. Sclater-Booth), who 
was probably not responsible for it, ex- 
cept as the mouthpiece of the Select 
Committee over which he had presided, 
and by whom the recommendation was 
made, went to the very root of local 
self-government. The whole tendency 
of recent legislation had been to place 
in the hands of the local authorities 
certain powers which Parliament consi- 
dered they ought to be entrusted with, 
for carrying on the practical business of 
local municipal self-government, which 
powers such local authorities ought 
to be able to exercise without fear or 
hindrance. It was idle for Parliament 
to say they would trust the Corporations 
and local bodies of the country to regu- 
late their local affairs, of which they 
were necessarily the best judges, and 
tell them at the same time that they 
would impose restrictions upon them, 
by the Standing Orders of the House 
of Commons, which would place their 
action at the discretion of a central 
authority. When they spoke of the 
Local Government Board, moreover, 
they did not mean the right hon. Gentle- 
man at the head of that Board, but the 
officials in the Office, who supervised in 
detail, and often opposed, according to 
their individual judgment and opinion, 
the wishes and interests of the Local 
Boards. He (Mr. Serjeant Simon) pro- 
tested against this system of centraliza- 
tion. In regard to loans, it was pro- 
vided by the proposed Standing Order 
that the term for repayment should in 
no case be allowed to exceed 60 years. 
Hitherto no attempt had ever been made 
to fix one unvarying limit for the re- 
payment of loans. There were many 
works which Local Boards undertook, 
from the necessities of the case, and 
often under circumstances which left 
them no choice— namely, under the 
compulsion of the Local Government 
Board itself. They were obliged to un- 
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dertake many works and improvements 
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for the public health ; and they were 
compelled to lay out considerable sums 
of money for such purposes. The money 
was not raised of their own free will, 
but out of the necessities of the case, and 
under the controlling action of the Local 
Government Board. He did not com- 
plain of this, because it was essential 
that the health of the localities should 
be secured, and proper sanitary regula- 
tions provided; but what he did com- 
plain of was that when the Local Go- 
vernment Board had compelled the local 
authorities to borrow money in order to 
defray the expense, they should then, 
by a new Standing Order of that House, 
limit the period for repayment. He 
thought it would be very hard indeed 
upon the existing ratepayers that they 
should be called upon to bear the entire 
burden of improvements, from which 
those who came after them were to de- 
rive the principal benefit. He would 
take the case of one of these municipal 
boroughs—the borough which he had 
the honour to represent (Dewsbury). 
The local authorities in that borough 
were obliged, some years ago, to pur- 
chase gas-works, and, in order to carry 
them on properly, and to give the rate- 
payers the full advantage of them, 
they had to incur a debt of no less 
than £200,000. Upon that sum they 
had been paying interest. He (Mr. 
Serjeant Simon) contended that the mu- 
nicipal authorities had no alternative 
but to incur the debt. They were bound 
to see that this district was properly 
lighted ; the existing Companies were 
lighting it most imperfectly, and were 
charging the inhabitants exceptionally 
high prices. The authorities, having 
purchased the rights of the Gas Com- 
panies, laid out considerable sums of 
money in extending the works ; and the 
result, as he had already stated, was 
that they had borrowed money to the 
extent of £200,000—a somewhat heavy 
sum for such a community. The rate- 
payers were therefore required to pay a 
considerable sum in the shape of inte- 
rest, and they now found themselves in 
competition with the Electric Lighting 
Companies. The hon. Member for Liver- 
pool (Mr. Whitley) appeared to be 
amused; but it was no smiling matter 
for the ratepayers. It was a great hard- 
ship upon the district that it should be 
compelled, within a given time, to repay 
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the capital which it had been obliged to 
raise under circumstances which had 
left them no option, and suddenly to 
find their efforts superseded by a new 
competing invention, while the debt 
remained, and they had still principal 
and interest to repay. He also strongly 
objected to another part of this Order 
—namely, that part of it which pro- 
vided at the end that, after a Select 
Committee had inquired into any Bill 
promoted by a Municipal Corporation, 
Local Board, Improvement Commis- 
sioners, Town Commissioners, or other 
local authority, or public body, having 
powers of local government or rating, 
the Committee should report specially 
to the House in what manner the 
clauses had been dealt with; whether 
any Report from any Government De- 
partment relative to the Bill had been 
referred to the Committee ; if so, in what 
manner the recommendations in such 
Report had been dealt with by the Com- 
mittee; and any other circumstances 
which, in the opinion of the Committee, 
it was desirable that the House should 
be informed. They all knew very well 
what that meant. The Committee were 
to report to the House;*but the real 
persons who would sit in judgment upon 
the finding of the Committee would not 
be the House of Commons, but the Local 
Government Board. He was of opinion 
that if they were to have local self- 
government, that local self-government 
should be left to take care of itself, and 
should not be constantly subjected to the 
meddling interference of the Local Go- 
vernment Board. The Corporationsand 
local authorities of the country did not 
require that the Department represented 
by his right hon. Friend (Mr. Dodson) 
should sit over them to watch their acts, 
and tell them how far the locality re- 
quired improvement, and what their 
necessities demanded. According to 
this Standing Order, the Local Govern- 
ment Board, and not the ratepayers, 
were the best judges of the require- 
ments of a district; and their supervi- 
sion would afford the best check against 
extravagance on the part of local bodies. 
He would not detain the House longer. 
He was sorry that he had been com- 
— to make these observations to the 

ouse; but he had felt that he had a 
public duty to discharge. At the same 
time, he made no complaint of the course 
taken by the right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
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site (Mr. Sclater-Booth) in moving these 
alterations of the Standing Orders, be- 
cause he was perfectly aware that the 
right hon. Gentleman was simply re- 
presenting the views of the Select Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. LYON PLAYFAIR said, he 
thought that his hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for Dewsbury (Mr. Serjeant 
Simon) was under a misapprehension as 
tothe meaning of the paragraphs he had 
quoted. The object of the Standing 
Order was not in the least degree to 
centralize local government, but to se- 
cure that the House should have full 
information of the action of Committees 
upstairs. The House had imposed upon 
the Board of Trade and the Local Go- 
vernment Board certain duties in refer- 
ence to the examination of Private Bills, 
and among those duties it was incum- 
bent upon them to report whether any 
Private Bill proposed to proceed in any 
way antagonistic to the public interests. 
The Reports sent in by these Public De- 
partments were sent up to the Select 
Committees, who worked with great zeal 
upstairs; and wherever there were op- 
posed clauses, those clauses were tho- 
roughly threshed out by counsel before 
the Committee. But it might happen 
that some of the clauses of a Private 
Bill were not opposed, and in that case 
they were passed without the House 
having an opportunity of knowing what 
was contained in them, and the House 
were called upon to act to the best of 
their ability with no information or 
knowledge before them as to what was 
required for the public interests. The 
object of the requirement to which his 
hon. Friend had called attention was to 
secure that the House should not be kept 
in ignorance of the nature of the con- 
tents of these Private Bills. His hon. and 
learned Friend also objected to the limita- 
tion of the period for the repayment of.a 
loan to 60 years. The only point which 
could arise in that matter was whether 60 
years was too short a time for that pur- 
pose or not. He would take the case 
which his hon. and learned Friend had 
himself brought under the notice of the 
House—the case of the purchase and ex- 
tension of gas-works, which his hon. 
and learned Friend stated might in the 
course of a few years come into compe- 
tition with a new source of illumination 
in the shape of electric lighting. That 
competition might or might not become 
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serious; but if it did, surely it would be 
very wrong for the Legislature to require 
the ratepayers of a district for the next 
100 years to pay for an instrument which 
was no longer necessary, having been 
got rid of by the competition of im- 
proved appliances. A hundred years 
would be manifestly too long to fix as 
the period over which the repayment of 
the loan should be extended. Surely it 
ought to be sufficient to require any loan 
raised for these purposes to be repaid 
within 60 years. The recommendations 
of the Select Committee had been con- 
sidered with great care, and had received 
the approval both of the Board of Trade 
and the Local Government Board. After 
giving anxious consideration to them in 
the view of the Amendments which had 
been placed on the Paper, he had come 
to the conclusion that, with one or two 
alterations, the House would do well to 
adopt them. They would place the House 
in the possession of most useful informa- 
tion in regard to the provisions of Pri- 
vate Bills promoted by local authorities 
and public bodies. He begged to move 
in the first line of the proposed new 
Standing Order, after the words “Bill 
promoted by,’’ the insertion of the words 
“‘ or conferring powers on.” 


Standing 


Amendment proposed, after the words 
‘* Bill presented by,’’ to insert the words 
‘‘or conferring powers on.”’—-( Mr. Lyon 
Playfair.) 

Question, ‘“‘ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, in Section (a), 
after ‘‘conflict with,” to insert the words 
‘¢ deviation from.””—( Mr. Lyon Playfair.) 

Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, at end, to add, 
‘¢ And the Report of the Committee shall 
be printed and shall be circulated with 
the Votes.” —( Mr. Lyon Playfair.) 

Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,”’ put, and agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the said Order be a Standing 
Order of the House.” 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he had 
had the honour of acting as a Member 
of the Committee over which the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Sclater- 
Booth) had presided, and which had 
made these recommendations to the 


Mr, Lyon Playfair 
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House. He only rose, however, for the 

urpose of saying that if he thought the 
Btanding Orderinterfered inany way with 
the principles of local self-government 
he should oppose it as strongly as the 
hon. and learned Member for Dewsbury 
(Mr. Serjeant Simon) did; but he could 
not place such a construction upon it. 
The whole of the Standing Order pro- 
ceeded upon the assumption that the 
local authorities were applying to Par- 
liament for certain powers in connection 
with police and sanitary purposes, which 
they did not at present possess. There 
was no interference with any existing 
power at all; but the Standing Order 
simply laid down regulations which 
were to apply when the local authorities 
came to Parliament for extensive police 
and sanitary powers in addition to those 
which they at present possessed. He 
saw nothing in the Standing Order which 
was in any way objectionable. When 
public bodies or local authorities asked 
for powers that were in excess of the 
general law, such powers ought only to 
be sanctioned by the Imperial Parlia- 
ment under a general law. There ought 
not to be one law for Blackburn, another 
for Manchester, and another for Liver- 
pool; and in going through the Bills 
which had been submitted to them, the 
Select Committee had struck out some 
hundreds of clauses which would have 
been almost grotesque in their social 
tyranny if they had been allowed to 
pass. He contended that Private Bill 
legislation on these subjects ought to 
be placed under proper checks and re- 
straints. In reference to the other point 
which had been raised by the hon. 
and learned Member for Dewsbury— 
namely, the repayment of leans, he (Mr. 
H. H. Fowler) certainly thought that 60 
years was a period quite long enough to 
impose a burden upon any community. 
Was his hon. and learned Friend aware 
that a sinking fund of 1 per cent would 
be sufficient to pay off a debt in 60 
years? Consequently there was no 
justification for burdening ratepayers 
who wished to borrow money for sani- 
tary and other improvements with a 
lengthened period of prospective lia- 
bility. A hundred years were far too 
long. The evil the House ought to keep 
in view was the desirability of prevent- 
ing extravagance of the worst possible 
form. He would not trouble the House 
further except to remind hon. Members 
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that these recommendations were the 
result of seven weeks’ careful investiga- 
tion by the Select Committee upstairs. 
Mr. HOPWOOD said, he had no in- 
tention of opposing the Standing Order; 
he only desired, with the indulgence of 
the House, to express his gratification 
that the task imposed upon the Select 
Committee had been discharged so 
effectually by the Members of the Com- 
mittee and by the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Sclater-Booth), who pre- 
sided over its deliberations. It was at 
his (Mr. Hopwood’s) instance that the 
attention of the House had been called 
to the nature of the provisions contained 
in some of these Private Bills; and he 
was glad to find that the Committee 
charged with the duty of inspecting the 
various Bills had so satisfactorily per- 
formed their duty. By the passing of 
this Standing Order something like uni- 
formity would be secured in regard to 
the future treatment of measures of this 
kind ; and, therefore, the Committee had 
rendered good service. So far as he was 
personally concerned, the action he had 
taken in the matter was amply justified 
by the result ; and he begged to express 
his acknowledgments to the Committee 
for the recommendations they had made. 
Mr. J.G. HUBBARD said, hethought 
that if there was one feature in these re- 
commendations which ought to commend 
them to the acceptance of the House, it 
was the very one which the hon. and 
learned Member for Dewsbury (Mr. 
Serjeant Simon) had so vehemently 
anathematized. No greater danger at- 
tended the recent action of the Legis- 
lature in regard to the indebtedness of 
local bodies than the practice it had en- 
couraged of inducing Corporations and 
other municipal authorities to raise 
large loans for sanitary and police pur- 
poses, spreading the repayment over a 
long series of years. What they had to 
deal with now was the dangerous system 
of launching Corporations and local dis- 
tricts into debt for the advantage of 
private interests. When it was found 
that the repayment of these loans was 
made to extend, not over a period 20, 30, 
or 40 years, but over 50, 60, and—in the 
case of Bradford, even 100 years—he 
thought it was high time that a rule 
should be laid down which in the future 
would prevent this destructive process 
of indebtedness. The hon. and learned 
Member for Dewsbury (Mr. Serjeant 
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Simon) was anxious to relieve those 
whom he represented, and did not wish 
that the present generation should be 
too heavily burdened; but he (Mr. 
Hubbard) thought it was the duty of 
the House to think of those who came 
after them, and to have some regard to 
the interests of posterity. He trusted 
that the House would adopt the recom- 
mendations which had been made to 
them by the Select Committee. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Ordered, That, in the case of any Bill pro- 
moted by or conferring powers on a Municipal 
Corporation or Local Board, Improvement Com- 
missioners, Town Commissioners, or other local 
authority or public body having powers of local 
government or rating, the Committee on the 
Bill shall consider the Clauses of the Bill with 
reference to the following matters : 

(a.) Whether the Bill gives powers relating 
to Police or Sanitary Regulations in 
conflict with, deviation from, or excess 
- the provisions or powers of the general 
aw ; 

(b.) Whether the Bill gives powers which 
may be obtained by means of Bye-laws 
made subject to the restrictions of General 
Acts already existing ; 

(c.) Whether the Bili assigns a period for 
repayment of any loan under the Bill 
exceeding the term of sixty years, which 
term the Committee shall not in any case 
allow to be exceeded, or any period dis- 
proportionate to the duration of the 
works to be executed or other objects of 
the loan ; 

(d.) Whether the Bill gives borrowing 
powers for purposes for which such 
powers already exist or may be obtained 
under General Acts, without subjecting 
the exercise of the powers under the Bill 
to approval from time to time by the 
proper Government Department. 


And the Committee shall report specially to 
the House— 

In what manner any Clauses relating to 
the several matters aforesaid have been 
dealt with by the Committee ; and 

Whether any Report from any Government 
Department relative to the Bill has been 
referred to the Committee; and 

If so, in what manner the recommendation 
in that Report have been dealt with by 
the Committee ; and 

Any other circumstances of which, in the 
opinion of the Committee, it is desirable 
that the House should be informed : 

And the Report of the Committee shall be 
printed and shall be circulated with the Votes. 

Ordered, That the said Order be a Standing 
Order of the House. 


Standing Order 3 read. 

Mr. LYON PLAYFAIR said, there 
were several Amendments he desired 
to propose in the existin meee | 
Orders which were simply of a technic 
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character, with the exception of a new 
Standing Order to follow Standing Order 
158, the object of which he would ex- 
plain when he reached it. He would 
move now, in Standing Order 3, page 9, 
line 11, after ‘‘ arrangements,” insert 
‘‘ or to dissolve any Company.” 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 9, line 11, after the word “ arrange- 
ments,” to insert the words “‘ or to dissolve any 
Company.”’—(Mr. Lyon Playfair.) 

Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 

Standing Order 13 read, and amended, 
in page 11, line 5, by leaving out the 
words ‘‘the said,” and inserting the 
word “any,”—(Mr. Lyon Playfair,)— 
instead thereof. 

Mr. LYON PLAYFAIR said, he 
would next move, as a new Standing 
Order to follow Standing Order 29, the 
Motion which appeared on the Paper in 
the name of the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for Essex (Colonel Makins). 


New Standing Order, to follow Stand- 
ing Order 29 :— 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That on or before the 30th day of November 
a copy of so much of the said plans and sections 
as relates to the district of any urban ‘sanitary 
authority in England or Ireland, in or through 
which the work is intended to be made, main- 
tained, varied, extended, or enlarged, or in 
which any lands or houses intended to be taken 
are situate, together with a copy of so much of 
the book of reference as relates to that district, 
shall be deposited with the clerk of that sanitary 
authority.” —(Mr. Lyon Playfair.) 

Question, ‘‘ That the said Order be a 
Standing Order of the House,” put, and 
agreed to. 


Standing Order 33 read. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 16, line 13, after the word “ relate,” 
to insert the words “and of every Bill whereby 
any powers, rights, duties, capacities, liabilities, 
or obligations are sought to be conferred or 
imposed on any Local Authority in England or 
Wales in respect of any matter within the 
jurisdiction of the Local Government Board.’’ 
—(Mr. Lyon Playfair.) 


Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


New Standing Order, to follow Stand- 
ing Order 60 :— 


Ordered, That a copy of every Bill brought 
from the House of Lords, whereby application 
is made by or on behalf of any Municipal Cor- 
poration, Local Board, Improvement Commis- 
sioners, or other Local Authority in England 


Mr, Lyon Playfair 
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or Wales, for power in respect of any purpose to 
which the several Acts specified in Part I. of 
the Schedule to The Local Government Board 
Act, 1871, relate, and of every Bill whereby 
any powers, rights, duties, capacities, liabilities, 
or obligations are sought to be conferred or 
imposed on any Local Authority in England or 
Wales in respect of any matter within the 
jurisdiction of the Local Government Board, 
and of every Bill relating to Turnpike Roads 
or Trusts, Highways, or Bridges, shall be de- 
posited at the office of the Local Government 
Board not later that two days after the Bill is 
read a first time. 

Ordered, That the said Order be a Standing 
Order of the House. 


Standing Order 63 read, and amended, 
in page 22, line 9, by inserting after the 
word ‘‘same,”’ the words— 

‘‘Or authorising or enacting the abandon- 
ment of the undertaking, or any part of the 
undertaking, of any such Company, Association, 
or Copartnership, or the dissolution thereof.” 


Standing Order 65 read, and amended, 
in page 24, line 4, by inserting after the 
word ‘‘ same,” the words— 


‘“‘Or authorising or enacting the abandon- 
ment of the undertaking, or any part of the 
undertaking, of any such Company, Association, 
or Copartnership, or the dissolution thereof.” 


Standing Order 84 read, and amended, 
by adding, at the end thereof, the 
words— 


“And in the case of every Bill required by 
the Standing Orders to be deposited at the 
office of the Local Government Board, on or 
before the 21st day of December, shall also be 
deposited at the office of the Local Government 
Board.”’ 


Mr. LYON PLAYFAIR begged to 
move the following new Standing Order, 
to follow Standing Order 158 :— 


‘*That in the case of every Bill authorising, 
before the expiration of the time limited for 
the completion of a Railway or Tramway, the 
abandonment thereof, or of uny part thereof, 
and the release of any deposit money impounded 
as security for such completion, a Report from 
the Board of Trade respecting the Bill and the 
objects thereof shall be presented to this House, 
and be referred to the Committee on the Bill; 
and the Committee shall report specially to the 
House in what manner the several recommen- 
dations contained in the Report from the 
Board of Trade have been dealt with by the 
Committee.” 


He might explain that this was the only 
new Standing Order which was not 
purely technical. The present Standing 
Order required a Railway Company 
proposing to construct a railway within 
a certain limited period to deposit a cer- 
tain sum of money as security for the 
completion of the authorized line; but 
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it was constantly found that the Rail- 
ways, when sanctioned, were not carried 
out, but were abandoned, and the ques- 
tion was—what was to be done with the 
deposit money? After some correspond- 
ence between the Treasury and the 
authorities of the House, it had been 
thought that the best mode of dealing 
with the matter was to require the 
Board of Trade to make a Report as to 
the facts of the case—whether the aban- 
donment was just, and whether it inter- 
fered with any private rights. That 
Report would be sent to the Committee 
on the Bill, authorizing the abandonment 
of a railway or tramway before the ex- 
piration of the time limited for its com- 
pletion ; and the Committee were to be 
directed to report specially to the House 
in what manner the several recommenda- 
tions contained in the Report from the 
Board of Trade had been dealt with. It 
seemed to him that the justice of the case 
would be fully met by that means. 


New Standing Order, to follow Stand- 
ing Order 158 :— 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“ That, in the case of every Bill authorising, 
before the expiration of the time limited for the 
completion of a Railway or Tramway, the 
abandonment thereof, or of any part thereof, 
and the release of any deposit money impounded 
as security for such completion, a Report from 
the Board of Trade respecting the Bill, and the 
objects thereof, shall be presented to this House, 
and be referred to the Committee on the Bill; 
and the Committee shall report specially to the 
House in what manner the several recommenda- 
tions contained in the Report from the Board of 
Trade have been dealt with by the Committee.” 
—(Mr. Lyon Playfair.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the said 
Order be a Standing Order of the 
Touse.”’ 


Sm HENRY HOLLAND remarked, 
that a question might arise after a 
Committee had finished its labours whe- 
ther the Company were going to carry 
out all their undertakings. He did not 
understand how the proposed Order met 
such a case. 

Mr. LYON PLAYFAIR said, the 
question generally arose in this way. 
If a Railway Company had not com- 
pleted its undertaking, it usually applied 
to Parliament for an extension of time, 
and a clause was inserted in this subse- 
quent Bill, releasing them from any 
obligation which they proposed to aban- 
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Order; to refer such Bills to the Board 
of Trade for their Report upon them. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Appendix (A) to Standing Orders read, 
and amended, in page 63, by inserting, 
after line 25, the words,— 

“(We also beg to inform you that it is 
intended that the Act shall provide to the effect, 
that, notwithstanding Section 92 of the Lands 
Clauses Consolidation Act, 1845 [or Section 90 
of The Lands Clauses Consolidation (Scotland 
Act, 1845], you may be required to sell an 
convey a part only of your property, numbered 

on the deposited plans.]’’—(Mr. Lyon 
Playfair.) 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


— a2 o— 
ARREARS OF RENT (IRELAND) BILL. 


CONSIDERATION OF LORDS AMENDMENTS 
TO COMMONS AMENDMENTS. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That the Lords Amendments to the Com- 
mons Amendments to the Amendments made 
by the Lords to the Arrears of Rent (Ireland) 
Bill be considered forthwith.’’—(Mr. Solicitor 
General for Ireland.) 

Mr. HEALY said, the proceedings of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman were 
somewhat extraordinary. No one knew 
what on earth the Lords Amendments 
were, so far as he could gather, and he 
thought he was asking nothing but 
what was fair and right in requesting 
that they should appear on the Notice 
Paper. This Bill had hitherto involved 
some attention in connection with Amend- 
ments by the Lords; and, for anything 
he knew, the Amendments to be con- 
sidered might provoke a conflict between 
the two Houses. Yet they were, almost 
immediately that the House met, asked 
to take the Amendments into considera- 
tion before they ever knew what they 
were. The least thing that the Govern- 
ment could do was to have them printed. 
The Amendments might be trifling, and 
only formal, and, for his own part, he 
might possibly propose a consequential 
Amendment upon the Amendments of 
the Lords. But the Solicitor General 
for Ireland introduced the matter as if 
it was a second-class Bill. He felt so 
strongly upon the subject that he should 
divide the House on the question. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Porrer) said, that the 
Amendments were of a purely formal 


don. It was proposed, by this Standing | character. The only one of the slightest 
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consequence was an Amendment to 
give effect to an Amendment which 
had been introduced at the instance of 
the hon. Member himself. The position 
in which that hon. Gentleman’s Amend- 
ment was placed rendered its meaning 
ambiguous. Its position was, therefore, 
changed from one part of the clause to 
anotber. The other Amendment was of 
a formal character, and would have no 
effect on the purpose of the Bill. 

Mr. WARTON said, he felt bound to 
condemn the practice of considering 
Amendments that were inaccessible to 
the great majority of the House. Some 
weeks ago, in the small hours of the 
morning, and in an angry and impatient 
House, composed mainly of Liberals, he 
had called attention to the inconvenience 
of thus dealing with the measure then 
before the House—the Bills of Sale Bill. 
No printed copy of that Bill was obtain- 
able by hon. Members generally, and in 
the copy which he was able to procure 
through the courtesy of an officer of the 
House of Lords, the references did not 
correspond with those given on the No- 
tice Paper. He protested against a 
similar course being taken on the pre- 
sent occasion. The Amendment referred 
to by the Solicitor General for Ireland 
was one which he had himself opposed ; 
but he was cried down by hon. Members 
opposite, and they now saw the result 
of it. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he must state 
that he considered that the proceeding of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman was 
one which he could not but stigmatize 
as objectionable at all times, and it was 
extremely so as applied to such a Bill 
as this. This Bill had only been further 
considered in the House of Lords on 
Thursday evening, and they had not re- 
ceived any Notice whatever of the 
Amendments. These had not been 
placed on the Paper of the House that 
morning, as they might have been. 
These Amendments appeared to be the 
result of an interview between the Go- 
vernment and the managers of the Con- 
servative Party in the House of Lords; 
and, knowing as they did the character 
of some of the Lords Amendments in 
the past, they ought to have the exact 
nature of these placed before them, so 
that they might protect them, if necessary, 
by consequential Amendments. There 
could be no want of time in this matter. 
He might remind the Government that 


The Solicitor General for Ireland 
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they took five days to consider the Lords 
Amendments, although it was now no- 
torious that that delay was entirely use- 
less. It was now apparent that the 
greater part of that five days was 
wasted, and that the Government and 
the majority of the House of Lords had 
all along agreed between them what 
course was to be pursued. He thought 
that they should insist either that’ the 
Lords Amendments should be placed on 
the Paper of the House, or that they 
should be laid before the House, and 
for that purpose he moved the adjourn- 
ment of the debate. 
Mr. MOLLOY seconded the Motion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Debate be now adjourned.”’— 
(Mr Sexton.) 


Mr. GLADSTONE: It appeared to 
me, Sir, that some parts of the speech 
of the hon. Member for Sligo were 
irrevelant; but, besides that, he has 
stated what is absolutely untrue, and of 
which the hon. Gentleman must have 
been entirely misinformed. He thinks 
fit to go back to the five days which 
elapsed between the receipt of the Lords 
Amendments and their consideration by 
this House. They were complicated 
Amendments, and, of course, had to be 
printed, and he says it was a waste of 
time, because the whole thing had been 
agreed upon between the Government 
and the Leaders of the Opposition. I 
never heard a more rash, a more absurd, 
nor a more groundless statement made 
in this House. [ Cries of ‘Oh!’ | Well, 
I think I am entitled to speak on a 
matter of fact as to communications 
between theGovernment and the Leaders 
of the Opposition, and I affirm that there 
was no communication whatever between 
them. The hon. Gentleman has been 
led—why, I know not—into .a most in- 
jurious, most absurd, groundless, and 
imaginary statement. That is the state 
of the case. I do not think this is a 
very convenient opportunity for raising 
a general question upon the mode of pro- 
ceeding with the Lords Amendments; 
but it is neceagary for the House to re- 
collect that, at the close of the Session, 
the interchange of Amendments, and of 
Amendmentsupon Amendments, becomes 
a nice matter in point of time, and it is 
greatly for the convenience of the House 
that such proceedings should be expe- 
dited. I think my hon. and learned Friend 
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acted strictly according to precedent in 
asking the House on his own responsi- 
bility as to the character of the Amend- 
ments, to consider at once Amendments 
of a purely formal character without 
getting them printed. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Wexford says he desires an 
opportunity of bringing forward a con- 
sequential Amendment. Whether the 
Amendment can be admitted or not I 
have no knowledge, because I do not 
know what it is; but I quite agree 
that he should have an opportunity of 
moving it. 

Mr. HEALY: I said that possibly I 
might desire to move a consequential 
Amendment. I do not know that I 
shall. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Undoubtedly the 
House should have an opportunity of 
considering that matter ; and, therefore, 
I am sure my hon. and learned Friend 
will not persevere at this moment with 
this Motion. Whether it should be 
postponed until a later period in the 
evening, or whether it should be post- 
poned from to-day till Monday, which 
will be a loss of three days in the pass- 
ing of the Bill, I am not prepared to 
say; but probably the hon. Member will 
put himself into communication with my 
hon. and learned Friend, and the matter 
may be very easily arranged. 

Mr. MACFARLANE asked if the 
Amendments could not be taken to- 
morrow, Saturday? Hon. Members on 
that side had naturally a very great 
distrust of Lords Amendments, and de- 
sired to see them and consider them be- 
fore they agreed to them. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I ought to apolo- 
gize, Sir; but Iwouldremind the House, 
with regard to a question like the Lords 
Amendments, that we have always con- 
fined the Saturday Business to that ofa 
technical description, and to the per- 
formance of legislation of a certain kind ; 
but, of course, it is within the pleasure 
of the House to take the Amendments 
if they think fit. It is, however, only 
fair that I should inform the House that 
the whole of the Amendments which we 
have to consider were ,nserted at the 
instance of the Goreme. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he did not think 
it necessary further to reply to the 
strictures passed upon him by the 
Premier than to remark that the com- 
plexion of the proceedings between the 
Government and the majority in the 
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other House bore a political interpre- 


‘tation, and in putting that interpretation 


upon it he thought he was quite within 
his right. He begged to withdraw the 
Motion for Adjournment. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Question again proposed. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


QUESTIONS. 


0 Or 


RELIEF OF DISTRESS (IRELAND) ACT 
—SEED LOANS. 


Coronet O’BEIRNE asked Mr. So- 
licitor General for Ireland, If it is a 
fact that the magistrates acting at 
Ballinamore Petty Sessions, county Lei- 
trim, have lately refused to enter into 
any inquiry as to whether the entries in 
the account books kept by the Poor Law 
Guardians of the Bawnboy Union, for 
the sums debited to tenants for the pur- 
chase of seeds under the Relief of Dis- 
tress (Ireland) Act, are correct; and, 
will the Local Government Board direct 
an examination to be made ihto the 
account books of the said distributors, 
with a view of remedying the injustice 
that tenants are subject to by the false 
and careless entries made in the books 
of the Poor Rate collectors and clerk 
of the Union? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Porter): I find that 
the only information the Local Govern- 
ment Board have upon this matter is 
contained ina Memorial received from 
15 ratepayers, who have been rated for 
seed in Bawnboy Union, and who state 
that some of them never made applica- 
tion for seed, and never received any, 
and that others only received a portion 
of the seed for which they are charged. 
They further alleged that the magis- 
trates at Ballinamore Petty Sessions, 
where they were summoned, refused to 
investigate the cases, and granted de- 
crees according to the entries in the 
collector’s books without hearing any 
defence. The Local Government Board 
have communicated with the Guardians 
on the subject, but have not yet re- 
ceived their reply. With regard to the 
action of the magistrates in the matter 
the clerk of Petty Sessions at Ballina- 
more informs me that the magistrates, 
on the 29th ultimo, refused to enter into 
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a general inquiry as to the accounts 
kept by the Bawnboy Board of Guar- 
dians— 

‘“‘ Having regard to the facts of the accounts 
then sued for being publicly notified, as well as 
special notices having been given to each party 
of the sums due by them for seed, &c., and no 
objection having been made by those parties 
within the proper time.’’ 

The clerk of Petty Sessions adds that 
the magistrates did investigate some of 
the cases. 


THE ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY— 
ARMAGH POLICE BARRACKS. 


Mr. HEALY asked Mr. Solicitor 
General for Ireland, Whether it is the 
case that the Inspector General of Con- 
stabulary took a house on lease before 
it was built, for the use of the police 
in Armagh, in so secret a manner 
that none of the residents heard of it 
until the lease was signed; whe- 
ther the arrangement was thus carried 
out in order to prevent the residents 
from memorialising the Lord Lieutenant 
to prohibit its being built in their neigh- 
bourhood, as they otherwise would have 
done ; whether the County Inspector in- 
formed some of the inhabitants that it 
was now no use sending a protest to 
His Excellency, as no attention would 
be paid to it owing to the lease being 
signed ; whether the sub - inspector 
lodges in the house of the landlord who 
has signed the lease; whether his at- 
tention has been called to an article 
‘in the ‘“ Ulster Gazette,” showing the 
strong feeling which exists in the dis- 
trict against the police barracks being 
erected on this site; and, whether he 
can direct steps to be taken so that the 
barracks may be built elsewhere? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
TRELAND (Mr. Porter): I find that 
the Inspector General authorized the 
County Inspector to take the house re- 
ferred to; but the yearly agreement has 
not been executed, nor will it be until 
the house is ready for occupation as a 
barrack. The arrangements were not 
conducted in a secret manner, and they 
appeared in the local paper. After autho- 
rity to take the house had been re- 
ceived, the County Inspector did inform 
one inhabitant that there was no longer 
any use in memorializing. The Sub- 
Inspector lodges in the house of the 
landlord. The local Constabulary assert 
that there is no strong feeling in the 
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district against the proposed barrack, 
and that there is no other equally suit- 
able site available ; and the Town Com- 
missioners, who represent the interests of 
all parties in the town, have granted 
the necessary permission to build the 
barrack upon it. 


Constabulary. 


THE ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY— 
MOVILLE, CO. DONEGAL. 

Mr. HEALY asked Mr. Solicitor 
General for Ireland, Fora Return of the 
number of Roman Catholic Sub-Con- 
stables serving in the constabulary dis- 
trict of Moville, county Donegal, during 
the month ending 30th June 1882; also 
the number of sub-constables of the 
Roman Catholic religion entered on 
Table 9, Return No. 8, Promotion List, 
in said district for the month ended 30th 
June 1882, by Sub-Inspector Robert 
Almon Smith, the officer in charge of 
said district, and the length of ser- 
vice of each sub-constable so recom- 
mended; also the number of sub-con- 
stables of the Protestant religion serving 
in the same district during the said 
period, and the number of the latter 
entered on Table 9, Return No. 8, as 
recommended for promotion by Sub- 
Inspector Smith, with the length of ser- 
vice of each Protestant so recommended 
on 30th June 1882; is it a fact that Sub- 
Constables Marks, Moffit, Johnston, and 
Taylor were placed on the promotion 
list (and still retained thereon) when 
Marks and Moffit had only three years’ 
service, Johnston only five, &c., to the 
exclusion of many Catholics of over 
fifteen years’ service in said district who 
were well conducted and qualified for the 
higher grade of promotion; is it a fact 
that Mr. Sub-Inspector Smith lives in 
Carrick House, a statute mile from his 
head-quarter station, and keeps his 
office at same house outside the boun- 
daries of the town in which he is in 
charge ; that his men are harassed carry- 
ing letters and commands to his house 
in the country, and thus withdrawing 
them from their public duties ; and, how 
much rent is allowed to Sub-Inspector 
Smith yearly for keeping the office at 
his private dwelling, and why is he 
allowed any, when all former officers 
had their office in the Constabulary 
Barrack, Moville, free, without expense 
to the public? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Porter): The Chief 
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Secretary endeavoured to make out an and 2 of the Treaty of 19th June 1847, 
answer for this Question, which could be | between Great Britain and France, gua- 
compressed within reasonable limits, | ranteeing the absolute independence of 

but found it impossible to do so. Athis certain islands in the Pacific? 
request, however, I will hand the hon.| Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: The 
Member seriatim replies to the several French flag was hoisted at Raiatea, an 
paragraphs thereof, which I hope will island to the leeward of Tahiti, shortly 
satisfy him; but I am afraid that they before Her Majesty’s Government as- 
will not be ready before the House ad- | sumed Office, and a provisional protec- 
journs. |torate assumed over it by the French 
Mr. HEALY: Would the right hon. | authorities at Tahiti, at the solicitation 
Gentleman give them in the shape of a of the Chiefs of the Island ; but the pro- 
Return ? | ceeding was disavowed by the French 
Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror; Government as an infraction of the De- 
IRELAND (Mr. Porter) was under- | claration of June 19, 1847. The French 
stood to say that he thought there might | Government, however, opened negotia- 
be some objection; but that, as far as | tions for the abrogation of the Declara- 
possible, the facts and figures would be l tion in consideration of adequate con- 
prepared in a tabular form. | cessions on their part in connection with 
other pending questions ; and Her Ma- 


EGYPT (MILITARY EXPEDITION)—THE | jesty’s Government have consented that 
INDIAN CONTINGENT — ROMAN | the French flag shall remain provi- 
CATHOLIC CHAPLAINS. | sionally hoisted at Raiatea until the 


| 8lst of December next, when, unless 
Coronet NOLAN (for Mr. Moore) | otherwise agreed between the two Go- 
asked the Secretary of State for India, | vernments, the status quo ante under the 


If he can state whether any steps have | Declaration of 1847 will be reverted to. 
been taken to secure the services of | 


chaplains for the Roman Catholic sol- 
diers of the Indian Contingent proceed- | PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO- 


ing to Egypt ? PERTY (IRELAND) ACT, 1881 — 
Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON, JAMES AND THOMAS COEN AND 
in reply, said, that the other day he in- J. E. HAZEL. 


formed the hon. Member for Clonmel| Mr. T. P.O’CONNOR, asked Mr. Soli- 
(Mr. Moore) that he had not received | gitor General for Ireland, Whether the 
any details as to the arrangements made | time has come for the release of James 
in sending troops to Egypt. He had not | and Thomas Coen, who have now been in 
yet received such details; but he might | prison since the 28th of last February ; 
add that the Indian troops that would | and, whether the district in which they 
land in Egypt would come under the | Jive has not been remarkably tranquil for 
orders of the Commander-in-Chief of | the last three months ? 

the Expedition; and, no doubt, the ar-| Tye SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
rangements made for the benefit of the | [RELAND (Mr. Porter): The cases of 
Roman Catholic troops despatched from | poth these men were reconsidered by his 
England would be also available for the | Excellency the Lord Lieutenant on the 
Roman Catholic troops despatched from | 95th ultimo, and he decided that he could 
India. It was probable, however, that | not at present order the release of either 
there would be no Roman Catholics | of them. 

among them, as the only British troops} Wr.T. P. O°CONNUR asked Mr. Soli- 
yet sent from India were a mounted citor General for Ireland, Whether there 
battery of about 100 men and a High-| is any reason for the further detention 





land regiment. of Mr. J. E. Hazel, who is suffering im- 
4 [ hs prisonment for the second time as a sus- 
ENGLAND AND FRANCE—THE _ | pect, and who comes from a district at 

ISLANDS OF THE PACIFIOC—TREATY | present in a state of tranquillity ? 
OF 1847. | Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 


Mr. SALT asked the Under Secretary IRELAND (Mr. _Portsr): His Exeel- 
of State for Foreign Affairs, Whether lency the Lord Lieutenant reconsidered 
any action has been taken on the part John Hazel’scase on the 25th ultimo, and 


of France in contravention of Articles 1 | decided that the time had not yet come 
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when he could safely order his release. 
The case will shortly be brought forward 
again for consideration. 


NAVY—VALUATION STATEMENTS. 


Generat Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
asked the Secretary to the Admiralty, If 
the Admiralty will now begin forming 
valuation statements of the new supplies 
for the armament and reserves and Mili- 
tary equipment of the ships of the Navy, 
commencing with the armament of the 
‘‘Tnflexible,” so that in time the cost 
and quantities of the complete supplies 
of guns and stores of every description 
furnished at the cost of the War Office 
may be on record ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
We fully appreciate the usefulness of 
such a record as my hon. and gallant 
Friend suggests ; but I cannot give any 
definite assurance at present that it will 
be commenced. We will communicate 
with the War Office on the subject, and 
I can promise my hon. and gallant 
Friend that the matter will not be lost 
sight of. 


ARMY—THE GARRISON AT MALTA— 
MARRIED SOLDIERS’ FAMILIES. 


Coronet O’BEIRNE asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, Whether it is a 
fact that an allowance has been autho- 
rised for the families of soldiers of the 
Malta Garrison, not on the married roll, 
who are serving in Egypt, and who 
married out of Malta, and that the same 
allowance has been refused to those sol- 
diers who were married in Malta, 
thereby leaving their families in a state 
of destitution ; and, if he will explain 
why this distinction should be made ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: In reply to my 
hon. and gallant Friend, I have to say 
that the wives and families of soldiers 
not on the married establishment have 
no claim on the public. But to prevent 
their becoming chargeable to the local 
community, they are, in such cases as 
the present, when they married in Eng” 
land, sent, at the public expense, to 
their homes in England, and they re- 
ceive subsistence-on board ship or while 
waiting for passage. Maltese women, 
married without leave, are in their native 
country, and have noclaim whatever. I 
certainly shall do nothing to encourage 
marriage without leave. 


The Solicitor- General for Ireland 
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POST OFFICE (IRELAND)—MAIL SER. 
VICE IN WATERFORD CO. 


Mr. LEAMY asked the Postmaster 
General, Whether he is aware that, 
although there is a line of Railway from 
Lismore to Waterford, vii Cappoquin 
and Dungarvan, the night mails from 
Lismore and Cappoquin for Waterford 
are sent from those towns by car to 
Cahir, in the county of Tipperary, a 
distance of 40 miles, and thence by train 
to Waterford ; that the night mails from 
Dungarvan and district for Waterford 
are sent by car to Clonmel, a distance of 
28 miles, and thence by train to Water- 
ford ; and the mails from Durrow, Strad- 
bally, and Kilmacthomas Stations on the 
Waterford and Lismore Railway, are 
sent by car to Piltown, in the county of 
Kilkenny, and thence to Waterford by 
train; and, whether the Postal autho- 
rities have considered the advisability 
of utilising the Waterford and Lismore 
Railway for the carriage of the mails 
between the towns to and through which 
it runs ? 

Mr. FAWCETT, in reply, said, that 
day trains on the Waterford and Lis- 
more Railway were now used for the 
conveyance of mails from Lismore and 
Cappoquin and other places in the county 
of Waterford to Waterford. He feared, 
if night trains were employed, the charge 
would be out of all proportion to the 
postal service rendered, because the mails 
would be but slightly accelerated. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—PROSELY- 
TIZING IN WORKHOUSE SCHOOLS. 


Mr. O’SHEA asked the President of 
the Local Government Board, Whether 
he has as yet made the inquiries promised 
by the Secretary to the Board, as to the 
correctness of a statement made by a 
Member of this House to the effect that 
several children have recently been 
flogged in a school under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Board for refusing to conform 
to a religion different from that pro- 
fessed by their parents ? 

Mr. DODSON, in reply, said, the 
name of the Union having now been 
communicated to him, he directed the 
Inspector of the district to inquire into 
the matter. Some of the cases of alleged 
flogging were said to have occurred three 
or four years ago, and the schoolmaster 
complained of had ceased to hold the 
office. 
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PIERS AND HARBOURS (IRELAND)— 
ROSSLARE HARBOUR. 


Mr. BERESFORD asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether the Board of Rosslare 
Harbour Commissioners having carried 
out the arrangement entered into by 
them with the Government, and having 
completed the line of Railway between 
the town of Wexford and Rosslare, he 
will take the matter into his considera- 
tion and recommend the Treasury to ad- 
vance a sufficient sum of money to com- 
plete the pier at Rosslare and carry out 
the project as originally intended, so as 
to afford a safe berth to vessels lying 
alongside the pier ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Porter): This is a 
matter which rests with the Lords Com- 
missioners of the Treasury, to whom I 
must refer the hon. Member. 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) ACT, 1881—THE 
LEASES CLAUSES—MR. JUSTICE 
O’HAGAN. 

Mr. GIBSON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If he could state in what form the re- 
port was made to Mr. Justice O’ Hagan 
to give his views as to the provisions of 
the Land Act relating to leases; was 
that learned Judge asked to suggest 
changes in the Law, or only to recom- 
mend amendments by which the exist- 
ing Law might work more effectively ; 
and, if he was asked to suggest changes 
in the Law, was there any precedent for 
such an application from the Executive 
to one of Her Majesty’s Judges ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Porter), in reply, 
said, that the Question appeared on the 
Paper to-day for the first time, and he 
had not had time to make inquiries 
about it. He was not sure that the 
matter ought to be made a subject of 
communication to Parliament at all. 


EMIGRANT SHIPS — THE WRECK OF 
THE “ MOSELLE.” 


Cotonet NOLAN (for Mr. Moore) 
asked the President of the Board of 
Trade, What steps have been taken to 
provide for the large number of emi- 
grants landed from the wreck of the 
** Moselle ?”” 
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Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: The Board 
of Trade have no statutory authority to 
interfere with emigrant passengers on a 
voyage in a foreign ship from one 
foreign port to another, even though 
the passengers may land for a time in 
the United Kingdom. It is the duty of 
the agents of the foreign steamer to 
provide the passengers from the Moselle 
with lodging and food while they re- 
main in this country. I have, however, 
for my own information, ascertained 
what has been done in this respect in 
this case ; and I find, according to the 
following telegram from the Acting 
Collector of Customs at Falmouth, that— 

“‘Six hundred and thirteen passengers landed 
from the Moselle. First-class provided for at 
hotel, and steerage passengers accommodated at 
Sailors’ Home, at hotels, and in warehouses at 
Falmouth Docks. Arrangements made by Fox 
and Co., German Consuls and agents for the 
Company. No complaints of either food or 
lodging have reached me.” 


THE CHANNEL TUNNEL SCHEME. 


Mr. O’SHEA asked the President of 
the Board of Trade, Whether his atten- 
tion has been called to a statement which 
appeared in an evening newspaper of 
the 10th instant to the effect that, 
during the last fortnight, the heading 
of the submarine gallery which is being 
driven in the neighbourhood of Dover 
has been advanced seventy yards; and, 
if this be correct, what steps he intends 
to take in order to bring to justice the 
person or persons guilty of this infrac- 
tion of the Law? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: On the 8th 
instant I received a further Report from 
Colonel Yolland, giving the results of 
his re-inspection of the Channel Tunnel 
works on the 5th inst. From this Re- 
om it appears that since the 15th of 

uly—the date of Colonel Yolland’s 
previous inspection—the boring has 
been extended for a distance of about 
70 yards, in spite of the orders of the 
Court and of the Board of Trafe. I am 
now taking the necessary steps under 
legal advice to insure strict obedience to 
the order of the Court. 


EGYPT (POLITICAL AFFAIRS) — THE 
EGYPTIAN BUDGET, &c. 


Mr. MOLLOY asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, If 
he will state why the Political Corre- 





spondence on the affairs of Egypt, be- 
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tween the close of the year 1880 and the 
9th September 1881, has not been pub- 
lished to Parliament, and whether he 
will cause the same to be laid upon the 
Table of the House; whether he is able 
to assure the House that, during the 
period in question, the Despatches from 
Egypt did not contain information as to 
the growing National discontent against 
the European control; and, whether, 
upon the pacification of Egypt, Her 
Majesty’s Government will merely re- 
commend the continued payment of 
£150,000, under the Law of Liquida- 
tion of 1880, or whether they will re- 
cognise in full the claims of the 
Egyptian cultivators in respect of the 
£17,000,000 advanced by them to the 
general Revenue, and applied in great 
part to payment of the bondholders’ 
claims? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: The 
Correspondence previous to September, 
1881, was not laid before Parliament 
because there was not sufficient public 
interest in the affairs of Egypt to call 
for its presentation at the time, and it 


was not included in the Papers laid at 


the beginning of this Session, as it then 
appeared to be out of date. From 
an examination of the Correspondence 
which has been made this morning, 
there do not appear to be any de- 
spatches containing the information 
suggested by the hon. Member; but 
further search will be made, and if any 
Reports on the subject that admit of 
being published are found, they will be 
given. In answer to the last part of 
the hon. Member’s Question, I have to 
point out that the arrangements under 
the Law of Liquidation constitute an 
international engagement, and that it 
is not within the competence of Her 
Majesty’s Government to alter them. 

Sm WILFRID LAWSON asked, 
whether the hon. Baronet would lay on 
the Table Papers that showed these 
were international engagements ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE, in reply, 
said, that these Papers were already in 
possession of the House. 

Mr. O’DONNELL asked if the hon. 
Baronet would mention any Paper on 
the Table of the House which showed 
that there were international engage- 
ments ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: Will 
the hon. Member put the Question on 
the Paper? 


Mr. Holloy 


{COMMONS} 
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| EGYPT—THE CHAMBER OF NOTABLES 
| —VOTING THE BUDGET. 


Mr. MOLLOY asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, If the action of Her 
Majesty’s Government in Egypt is 
directed to prevent the Egyptiau Cham- 
ber from exercising its night to vote its 
own Budget, as appears from Sir Ed- 
ward Malet’s prediction to that effect, 
in Despatch on page 52 of Blue Book, 
No. 8230, of 1882; and, whether he will 
take steps to ascertain from the de facto 
controlling powers in Egynt if they will 
not at once lay down their arms on being 
allowed the constitutional right referred 
to in preceding portion of this Question ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I observe that 
this is a prospective Question. Un- 
doubtedly, there has been no action on 
the part of the Government directed 
towards preventing the Egyptian Cham- 
ber from exercising its right to vote its 
own Budget. Of course, I do not mean 
to say what precise amount of control 
over the Budget can be given to tho 
Egyptian Chamber. That is a matter 
for future consideration, which it by no 
means depends upon us alone to settle. 
The hon. Member will recollect that in- 
ternational engagements having thesanc- 
tion of a very large number of Powers 
are in question, and it is not in my power 
to say, even if I had the disposition to 
say it, that these international engage- 
ments ought to be left wholly at the dis- 
cretion of the Egyptian authorities. But 
there is nothing to prevent the Egyptian 
Chamber exercising some control in re- 
ference to its finances. 


EGYPT (POLITICAL AFFAIRS) — PRO- 
CLAMATION BY THE CONFERENCE 
OF ARABI AS A REBEL. 


Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether the Conference at Con- 
stantinople has demanded of the Porte 
the proclamation of’Arabi as a rebel ; 
and, whether a Military Convention has 
been concluded between the British and 
Ottoman Governments; and, if so, what 
are its terms? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: I stated 
yesterday, in reply to the hon. Member 
for Salford (Mr. Arthur Arnold), that the 
whole of the Powers had concurred in 
asking the Porte to issue a Proclamation. 
I could not read it, as it was too long, 
but it supported the Khedive and de- 
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clared Arabi by name to be a rebel 
against the Sultan. As regards the 
second part of the Question, I may state 
that no Military Convention has been 
concluded ; but, as I stated yesterday, 
the Porte has declared its willingness to 
accede to such a Convention ? 


NAVY—DOCKYARD EMPLOYES. 


Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
the Secretary to the Admiralty, Whe- 
ther the petition of the hired labourers 
of Her Majesty’s Dockyards has been 
considered by the Admiralty, and when 
an answer will be given to the prayer 
of that body ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
replied, that full inquiry would be made 
into the case in the course of the Recess. 


FISHERY BOARD (SCOTLAND)—THE 
REPORT. 


Mr. R. N. FOWLER asked the Lord 
Advocate, Whether the Report of the 
Scotch Fishery Board will be presented 
before the House adjourns ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Baxrour), in reply, said, that the Report 
was already in print, and was before the 
Scotch Fishery Board. He had expressed 
to the Board a hope that it might be pre- 
sented before the House adjourned. 

Mr. HEALY asked the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman if he still intended 
to bring in the Bill relating to the Scotch 
Fishery Board ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Barrour): I have not given up hope of 
doing so yet. 

Mr. HEALY: Oh, oh! 


RAILWAYS—THIRD CLASS PASSENGER 
DUTY. 


Mr. BUXTON asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, With reference to a 
statement made by him, that— 

“The increase in the Duty on Third Class 
Passengers from £70,322 in 1873 to £333,032 in 
1880, is largely due to an immense increase in 
the number of Third Class Passengers ;”’ 
and to a Return made by the Board of 
Trade on the 28th of last June (Parlia- 
mentary Paper, No. 254) stating that the 
amount of Third Class Passenger Fares 
increased from £11,238,283 in 1873 to 
£14,333,271 in 1880, while the Pas- 
senger Duty on Third Class Fares in- 
creased from £74,097 in 1873 to 
£339,025 in 1880; and, seeing that this 
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increase in the amount of Third Class 
Fares accounts only for an increase of 
Passenger Duty from £74,097 in 1873 
to £94,503 in 1880, being an increase of 
only £20,406, whether he will be so 
good as to explain to the House to what 
circumstances they are to attribute the 
further increase in the Duty on Third 
Class Fares of £244,522? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Guapstone): I believe that 
the apparent discrepancy between the 
augmentation in the railway duty as 
compared with the augmentation in the 
number of third class passengers is to 
be explained by twocauses. In the first 
place, the Railway Companies have made 
great changes in their arrangements, by 
which a much larger number of persons 
are induced to travel in third class car- 
riages in trains which do not comply 
altogether with the Cheap Trains Act, 
and which, therefore, do not obtain a 
remission of duty. The other cause is 
that there have been legal decisions ob- 
tained from time to time by the Board 
of Revenue since 1873, which establish 
a liability to pay duty in the case of 
trains which formerly claimed to be 
exempt. 


PARLIAMENT—THE AUTUMN SITTING. 

Sirk STAFFORD NORTHCOTE 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether it is still his intention to pro- 
pose that the House shall shortly adjourn 
till some period in the Autumn; if so, 
when the proposal will be made, and 
whether it will be accompanied or pre- 
ceded by any statement as to the busi- 
ness to be taken in the remaining part of 
the Session; and, whether it is intended 
to pass the Appropriation Act before the 
Adjournment ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: In answer to this 
Question, I have to say distinctly that it 
is still the intention of the Government 
to propose that the House shall shortly 
adjourn till some period in the Autumn. 
The day of the adjournment must de- 
pend upon the progress of necessary 
Business, and in necessary Business I 
include the passing of the Appropriation 
Act. If we are able to close our pro- 
ceedings in Committee of Supply to- 
night, which I think is expected and de- 
sired on all hands, in that case we ought 
to be able to propose the adjournment 
on Friday next. It is intended to ask 
for an adjournment till some period in 











the Autumn, and on Monday I hope to 
be able to mention the day to which we 
shall ask the House to adjourn. I per- 
haps ought to remind hon. Members 
that an Adjournment, like a Proroga- 
tion, is liable to be interrupted in the 
case of need by the action of the Crown, 
under the advice of Ministers, upon 
short notice, so that it does not signify 
an absolute and necessary cessation of 
Business. As to the form of Adjourn- 
ment, I presume that, in conformity with 
usual practice, a Motion will be made 
on the last day of the Sitting of the 
House that the House do at its rising 
adjourn to such a date as may be 
named. 

Sr STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: It 
would be convenient to hon. Members 
who are about to leave town if the right 
hon. Gentleman could state till when he 
expects the House to adjourn. Ishould 
also wish to know whether the right 
hon. Gentleman’s proposal will be ac- 
companied by a statement of the Busi- 
ness to be done in the Autumn ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I have, Sir, I 
think, answered a similar Question on a 
former occasion. With regard to the 
work to be undertaken in the Autumn 
Sitting, our intention has, in fact, already 
been announced to the House, and it 
has undergone no change. We shall 
ask the House to devote itself to the 
consideration of the question of Pro- 
cedure, and to give that question pre- 
cedence on all days on which it may be 
set down for consideration. I certainly 
have no intention of asking the House, 
on the part of the Government, to trans- 
act any other Business whatever. But, 
of course, when I make that declaration, 
I except any case of necessity that may 
arise—such a case as no person ean fore- 
see. With regard to the time until 
when this House may adjourn, I think 
it will be probably the 24th or 26th of 
October. It would not be earlier, but I 
should be glad to reserve till Monday 
any statement in the nature of an abso- 
lute declaration. 

Mr. HEALY asked whether the right 
hon. Gentleman could give an assurance 
that no Government Bill which had 
already been brought in and dropped 
would be put down for the Autumn 
Sitting ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: As the Autumn 
Sitting will be part of the present Ses- 
sion, the Rules of the House would pre- 
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clude the introduction of any Bill which 
the Government have abandoned. 

Mr. HEALY: Or take the subse- 
quent stages ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: It is only fair to 
the House that it should be understood 
that we absolutely disclaim all intention 
of bringing on any Business except that 
relating to Procedure ; but the reserva- 
tion that I have made—namely, a case 
of public necessity arising out of great 
emergency—would, of course, not fall 
within the declaration that I have made. 

Mr. WARTON asked whether the 
right hon. Gentleman would use his in- 
fluence to repress private legislation in 
October ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: We have no 
power to repress private legislation ; 
but we shall have no disposition to en- 
courage it; and if the House is pleased 
to concur with us in the view that the 
proper purpose of such a meeting as we 
propose will be simply to deal with Pro- 
cedure, and if, moreover, the House 
provides that Procedure shall take pre- 
cedence whenever set down upon the 
Paper, I think there will be ample means 
of preventing any legislation such as 
that referred to by the hon. and learned 
Member. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: 
Will the Resolution giving precedence 
to Procedure be moved before we ad- 
journ or in October ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I will consider 
that question, and announce our de- 
cision on Monday. 


Majesty's Government. 


THE ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY— 
ALLEGED DISCONTENT. 


Mr. TOTTENHAM asked the Prime 
Minister whether there was any truth in 
the report that the Government had 
conceded the demands of the Irish 
Constabulary ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he would not 
like to give an inaccurate or hasty an- 
swer to that Question, on which he had 
not got definite information. Perhaps 
the hon. Member would be kind enough 
to repeat his Question on some other 
occasion. 


THE FOREIGN POLICY OF HER 
MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT. 
Mr. ASHMEAD- BARTLETT said, 
he had obtained by the ballot the first 
place on Tuesday for a Motion with re- 
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gard to the Foreign Policy of the Go- 
vernment. He wished to ask the Prime 
Minister whether, in view of the fact that 
everything which last August he affirmed 
with regard to the Foreign Policy of the 
Government had come true, and every- 
thing which the right hon. Gentleman 
asserted had failed to come true—whe- 
ther, in view of these facts, the right 
hon. Gentleman would give him an op- 
portunity on Tuesday of impeaching the 
Foreign Policy of the Government ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: If the Rules of 
the House give the hon. Gentleman the 
opportunity, I have no doubt there 
would be no want of good disposition 
on his part to carry out the designs he 
has just announced. We should be pre- 
pared tostand the consequences, and meet 
them as we best may; but it is not in 
my power to give him any other oppor- 
tunity. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: Yes, 
Sir; it is within the power of the right 
hon. Gentleman to withdraw the prece- 
dence taken for Government Business. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Now that the 
hon. Gentleman has disclosed the full 
extent of his intention, I must answer 
emphatically in the negative. 


PREVENTION OF CRIME (IRELAND) 
ACT—RE-ARREST OF MR. GEORGE. 
Mr. JOSEPH COWEN wished to ask 

the Chief Secretary for Ireland a Ques- 
tion; but, as he was not in his place, 
perhaps he might ask the Home Secrt- 
tary toanswer it. It appeared that Mr. 
George had been re-arrested, and that 
that had taken place because instructions 
were given to the police to arrest him. 
He wished to ask the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman whether, as these 
re-arrests caused great inconvenience, 
it would not be possible for the Irish 
Government to issue some kind of pass- 
port, so that strangers wishing to travel 
in Ireland might have an opportunity of 
doing so without having to risk the in- 
dignities to which Mr. George had been 
subjected ? 

Mr. O’DONNELL asked whether the 
Government was aware that in similar 
cases passports had been issued by the 
late Government of Naples and by the 
present Government of Russia ? 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT said, he 
had no information at all on the subject 
of Mr. George’s re-arrest beyond that 
which he saw in the newspapers. His 
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right hon. Friend the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland had gone to Ireland, and 
that was the reason why he was not in 
the House. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN said, the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman seemed to 
treat the question with indifference ; but 
could the Government give them some 
reasonable assurance that innocent per- 
sons travelling in Ireland would not be 
subjected to these indignities ? 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT: I can 
assure the hon. Member I did not wish 
to treat this question with indifference. 
I was only able to say that I had no in- 
formation. I am certain that as soon as 
the Chief Secretary arrives in Ireland 
he will address himself to the subject, 
and will see that every precaution is 
taken to prevent inconvenience being 
occasioned. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR asked the 
Home Secretary whether his attention 
had been called to the fact that Michael 
O’Connor, a distinguished citizen of 
California, was arrested in Ireland a few 
weeks ago, when he was simply visiting 
his native place ? He also asked whether 
it was not the case that, when the 
Prevention of Orime Bill was passing 
through the House, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman gave the assurance that the Go- 
vernment of Ireland would make every 
effort that this power of interfering with 
aliens should not be abused, so that 
persons visiting Ireland on pleasure or 
business should not be embarrassed ; and 
whether the arrests of Mr. O’Connor and 
Mr. George were in accordance with that 
pledge ? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he entirely recognized the undertaking 
which the Government gave as to arrests, 
and which they were bound to give. He 
was quite sure that the Government in 
Ireland would do all in their power to 
fulfil that undertaking. He could not 
answer, however, as to these particular 
arrests, because he had no information 
respecting them ; but he was quite cer- 
tain that if the Government of Ireland 
were of opinion that these arrests should 
not have been made and were owing to 
carelessness, they would take measures 
to prevent anything of the kind occur- 
ring in the future. 

Mr. HEALY asked if there would be 
any Representative of the Irish Govern- 
ment in the House to answer the Ques- 
tions relating to Ireland during the 
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remainder of the Sitting previous to the 
Adjournment ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that the ab- 
sence of his right hon. and learned Friend 
the Attorney General for Ireland was 
perfectly accidental. He would be in 
his place shortly ; but, if not, some Mem- 
ber of the Government would be pre- 
pared to answer the Questions. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—<-.0 o— 


SUPPLY.—COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed. 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


WOOLMER FOREST—RECENT FIRES. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH, who had 
given Notice that he would call attention 
tocorrespondence with the War Office re- 
specting recent fires in Woolmer Forest ; 
and to move— 

“That the management of Woolmer Forest 
by officials under the War Department has 
given just cause of dissatisfaction and alarm to 
the owners and occupiers of adjoining lands,” 
said, that various fires had occurred in 
the Forest, doing more or less damage to 
adjoining lands; but on the 23rd of May 
a large and serious fire took place, by 
which damage to the extent of £2,000 
was occasioned to the property of Mr. 
Smith, an adjoining landowner. An 
official inquiry was held under the direc- 
tion of Major General Sir Henry Have- 
lock-Allan; but the evidence on that 
occasion was restricted to the cause of 
the fire by which the damage complained 
of arose. Mr. Smith, the gentleman at 
whose instance he had brought this sub- 
ject forward, was much dissatisfied with 
that inquiry, because he was not per- 
mitted to show that the same persons 
who had lighted the fires in the earlier 
part of the year were also the authors of 
that which caused his loss. It was re- 
ported to the General Commanding the 
Division, as the result of the inquiry, 
that it was not caused by War Office 
officials; but Sir Daniel Lysons recom- 
mended that, instead of being under the 
charge of a warder, these forests should 
in future be placed under the manage- 
ment of an officer of the Royal Engineers. 
Notwithstanding the inquiry that had 
been held, there was ample evidence that 
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these fires in the Forest were lighted by 
the officials for purposes connected with 
the preservation of game. Lord Sel- 
borne, who was a resident in the dis- 
trict, introduced Mr. Smith to the Secre- 
tary of State, and wrote stating that his 
impression was that the fires were not 
accidental, but originated through the 
most dangerous system of clearing wild 
ground for the preservation of game by 
burning the heather. The numerous in- 
habitants in this district had a right to 
be informed that the attention of the 
Secretary of State had been personally 
directed to what, to them, was a most 
serious question — namely, that steps 
should be taken to prevent the recur- 
rence of these fires. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, that 
a Committee of that House which sat 
many years ago unanimously resolved 
that Woolmer Forest should be sold; 
but that proposal had never been acted 
upon. Crown Forests were not saleable, 
except under Act of Parliament. If the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Sclater-Booth) 
thought proper to introduce a Bill autho- 
rizing the sale of Woolmer Forest, he 
(Mr. Arnold) would give it any support 
in his power. 

Mr. H. G. ALLEN, as a friend of 
Mr. Smith, whose complaint had been 
brought forward, could assure the House 
that whatever he said was thoroughly 
reliable. This mode of clearing wild 
land was very dangerous, and could be 
for no other purpose than that suggested 
by the Lord Chancellor, who was not 
very likely to have arrived at his con- 
clusion with regard to the origin of these 
fires on insufficient evidence—namely, 
the preservation of game. He therefore 
trusted that until the suggestion of the 
hon. Member for Salford was acted upon, 
and the Forest sold, orders would be 
given from head-quarters for the discon- 
tinuance of so dangerous a method of 
clearance as that of burning the under- 
wood. 

Sm ARTHUR HAYTER said, no one 
connected with the War Departmentcould 
complain of the calm and able statement 
made by the right hon. Gentleman in 
setting forth the grievances of those of 
his constituents who resided in the neigh- 
bourhood of Woolmer Forest. A Regu- 
lation had been framed which provided 
that the Chief Engineer at Aldershot 
should be specially charged with the 
duty of superintending this property, 
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and looking after the warders. The 
right hon. Gentleman appeared to argue 
that because the fire of the 12th of 
March was lighted by the Government 
officials, therefore the subsequent fires 
were lighted by them. After the fire in 
May, Sir Daniel Lysons ordered a Court 
of Inquiry to be assembled. It was pre- 
sided over by Sir Henry Havelock-Allan, 
and among its members was Colonel 
Harrison, one of the Chief Engineers at 
Aldershot. That Court was of opinion 
that the fire at Woolmer Forest on the 
22nd of May was caused by some in- 
cendiary, and not by any Government 
official or servant. He confessed he 
thought it highly desirable that further 
precautions should be taken, especially 
in regard to the clearings. He trusted 
the right hon. Gentleman would be satis- 
fied with the new Regulations, which pro- 
vided, among other things, that an officer 
of the Royal Engineers should be present 
with a sufficient number of men to pre- 
vent the fires from spreading, and to ex- 
tinguish them when necessary, and also 
that all residents in the neighbourhood 
should receive adequate notice before the 
fires were lighted. 


Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now 
leave the Chair,”’ put, and agreed to. 


SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 
Supply—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Crass VII.—MIscEeLLANneEovus. 


(1.) £14,941, to complete the sum for 
Temporary Commissions. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, he 
must congratulate. the Committee and 
the country upon the fact that the Royal 
Commission on Agriculture had now 
finished its labours. This was a fitting 
opportunity to notice that the three 
volumes which the Commission had pro- 
duced had cost the country more than 
£10,000 each. The cost of the Com- 
mission had been extraordinary and ex- 
travagant. The Commission had pro- 
duced volumes of evidence which were 
of great value, and which, for 20 years 
to come, would probably form the most 
useful text-books on agriculture in this 
country; but whilst he thought it was 
impossible to over-estimate the value of 
this work of the Commission, he must 
protest against the enormous expendi- 
ture, amounting in all to nearly £40,000, 
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which the Commission had involved. 
He could not fail to compare it with an- 
other Commission in this list—he meant 
the Commission on Technical Instruction, 
which, though a travelling Commission, 
had spent the comparatively small sum 
of £1,000. He deeply regretted that 
the work of the Agricultural Commis- 
sion had led to what he could not but 
regard as avery considerable waste of 
public money. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, as 
he was the only Member of the Agri- 
cultural Commission who was now 
present, he must ask the Committee to 
consider the inconsistent character of 
the hon. Gentleman’s (Mr. Arthur Ar- 
nold’s) statements. The hon. Gentle- 
man told the Committee that the evi- 
dence collected was invaluable, but that 
the three volumes produced had cost 
£10,000 each, and that was too much. 
The question of cost ought to be taken 
in relation to the value of that which 
had been got; the question was not how 
much the Commission had cost, but whe- 
ther the work could have been done for 
less money. In what way had there 
been this extravagance? Was it that 
the Commission had been paid? No- 
thing of the kind. The majority of the 
Commissioners had received nothing, 
but had paid money out of their own 
pockets. Farmers and professional gen- 
tlemen who came from different parts of 
the country to work on the Commis- 
sion or to give evidence had been 
paid their travelling expenses, and, he 
thought, the very moderate sum of two 
or three guineas a-day. The great cost 
of the Commission arose from the em- 
ployment of professional experts who 
had been to all parts of the world to 
make inquiries, and to obtain informa- 
tion of a thoroughly authentic and re- 
liable character upon the very important 
and multifarious subjects referred to the 
Commission by Her Majesty. He be- 
lieved that some portion of the labours 
of the Commission had not yet been 
placed before Parliament. Some of the 
Returns—and the Committee must re- 
collect that the printing of the Returns 
and the employment for two or three 
years, in point of fact, of shorthand 
writers, was one of the principal causes of 
the great expenditure—had not yet been 
laid before the House. [Mr. Arruur 
Arnotn: No, no!] The hon. Member 
said ‘‘ No, no!” as though he knew all 
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about it. The hon. Member complained 
of what had been done. He could only 
say the hon. Member’s (Mr. Arthur 
Arnold’s) own evidence had cost the 
country a very large sum of money. 
At the request of the hon. Gentleman 
the Commission called him ; he gave his 
evidence at great length, and it would 
be for those who read his evidence to 
judge of its value. At any rate, he 
would say there was no witness who was 
examined who cost the country so much 
as the hon. Member himself. Then the 
hon. Member compared the Agricultural 
Commission to the Commission on Tech- 
nical Education, very much to the dis- 
advantage of the Agricultural Commis- 
sion. Why, the hon. Gentleman made a 
comparison without knowing anything 
about the subject ! Would the hon. Gen- 
tleman say how the expenses of the 
Technical Education Commission were 
incurred? If he had gone into the mat- 
ter properly, he would have ascertained 
that the Technical Education Commis- 
sion paid its own expenses, a fact which 
was exceedingly discreditable to the 
country. The Gentlemen who were ap- 
pointed upon that Commission received 
no pecuniary assistance from the Go- 
vernment, and that was a matter which 
it was not unlikely would be brought 
under the notice of Parliament on an- 
other occasion, because, without going 
into matters of a delicate nature, the 
Committee could easily understand that 
there might be even Members of that 
Commission who could not pay their own 
expenses. For the country to appoint a 
Commission and not to pay the Members 
of it was either to insure that only rich 
men should form the Commission, or to 
require persons of public spirit to put 
their hands in their own pockets and 
pay expenses which ought not to fall 
upon them. There was no kind of com- 
parison to be drawn between the Agri- 
cultural Commission and the Technical 
Education Commission. Certainly the 
Technical Education Commission had 
done its labours admirably; and he 
thought, on the whole, the country 
would be of opinion that the Agricul- 
tural Commission, which had worked 
without pecuniary remuneration, so far 
as its Members were concerned, had also 
earned the good opinion of the country, 
and ought not to be criticized upon im- 
perfect information in the perfunctory 
manner adopted by the hon. Member. 
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Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, that, 
notwithstanding the remarks of the hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Mitchell Henry), he 
was still of opinion that the evidence 
given before the Commission might have 
been presented to the House for about 
£3,000, instead of £40,000. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, that 
for the hon. Gentleman to tell the Com- 
mittee that work which had occupied 
three years, which required the sending 
to all parts of the world of highly-paid 
experts, could have been done for £3,000, 
was simply ludicrous. The Committee 
would know very well in what way to 
receive statements of that kind. 


Vote agreed to. 


(2.) £3,711, to complete the sum for 
Miscellaneous Expenses. 


REVENUE DEPARTMENTS. 


(3.) £793,155, to complete the sum 
for Customs. 


(4.) £1,557,822, to complete the sum 
for Inland Revenue. 


(5.) £3,043,300, to complete the sum 
for Post Office. 


(6.) £490,514, to complete the sum 
for Post Office Packet Service. 

Mr. GRAY said, he desired to call 
the attention of the Committee to the 
Post Office contract for the transmission 
of the Irish mails between Holyhead 
and Dublin. This was a matter of very 
considerable importance, and one which 
excited a great deal of interest in Ire- 
land. The period of the present con- 
tract had now expired, or was about to 
expire, and the Department had adver- 
tised for new tenders. He did not un- 
derstand that notice had been given for 
the termination of the existing contract ; 
but advertisements had been published 
and tenders had been received from new 
contractors. The various Chambers of 
Commerce throughout the country had 
taken an interest in the matter, and they 
had forwarded Memorials to the Post- 
master General in reference to it. A 
good many questions would arise in 
connection with the policy which would 
actuate the Department in giving away 
this contract. In the first place, it was 
important the Committee should know 
whether the Department intended to 
deal with the entire mail service between 
England and Ireland in connection 
with the new contract for across Chan- 
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nel, or whether they only intended to 
deal with the carrying of the mails 
between Holyhead and Dublin. He 
hoped the Department would take 
into consideration the question of a 
general acceleration of the mail ser- 
vice. Enormous practical convenience 
could be secured by an acceleration of 
the service, and it could be effected 
without any additional cost. Another 
question of great practical importance, 
and on which he hoped the Postmaster 
General would be able to give the 
Committee some information, was as to 
whether he intended that the new ser- 
vice should be a service from Holy- 
head to Kingstown, as at present, or 
from Holyhead direct to the port of 
Dublin. Such were the questions on 
which he was anxious to get some infor- 
mation. He believed it was the practice 
of the Department not to state the terms 
of the tenders they had received in con- 
nection with these contracts until they 
had actually accepted them. Of course, 
he was aware they were then laid on the 
Table of the House; but that was a purely 
formal roceeding, and unless some power- 
ful reason could be alleged, no contract 
wasever refused ratification by the House. 
He could not understand why the ten- 
ders should not be disclosed to the public 
before the Department took them into 
consideration. The tenders sent to other 
Departments of the State became public 
property immediately upon their recep- 
tion. Why this exception in the case of 
the postal contracts he failed to compre- 
hend. There was a very strong feeling 
in Ireland that it was quite possible that 
an Irish Company—the City of Dublin 
Steam Packet Company—which for the 
last 30 years had executed this contract, 
with satisfaction both to the Department 
and to the public, might be shunted on 
this occasion in favour of the London 
and North-Western Railway Company, 
who carried the mails, except across 
Channel, and who had recently become 
steam-ship proprietors, having a line of 
steamers running to the port of Dublin. 
He believed the London and North- 
Western Company had sent in a tender 
for the new contract in competition with 
the City of Dublin Company. The Lon- 
don and North-Western Company was, 
of course, a Company of enormous 
wealth. It was stated, with what truth 
he did not know, that it could more or 
less directly influence some 50 votes in 
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this House. One of the members of the 
Board of Directors was a Member of the 
Government, another member of the 
Board was a Member of the late Irish 
Government, and, therefore, the Com- 
pany had a very great amount of in- 
fluence and power. He would be loth 
to even suggest in the remotest way that 
any of its power or influence would be 
exercised in anything but the most legi- 
timate manner; but the fact of the Com- 
pany being so directly represented in 
this House should induce the Govern- 
ment to disclose to the Irish public, who 
were so deeply interested in them, the 
terms of the tenders before they com- 
mitted themselves to one or the other. 
It was easy to be conceived that a Com- 
pany with enormous capital and revenue, 
like the London and North-Western, 
might find it to its interest to tender at 
an unremunerative rate — at a rate at 
which an independent Company merely 
carrying on the mail business could not 
compete with—with the full knowledge 
that if its tender were accepted the small 
rival Company would be destroyed, and at 
the termination of the period of the first 
contract, the larger Company would be 
the masters of the situation and able to 
dictate its own terms. He was sure the 
Postmaster General would not be in- 
clined to lend himself to anything of the 
kind; but there was an apprehension, 
which he thought was well-founded, 
that what might be deemed to be some- 
what unfair competition of that charac- 
ter might militate against the chance of 
the Irish Company ; that, in fact, an old 
and most respectable Irish Company 
might be destroyed by competition with 
an enormous Corporation like the London 
and North-Western. Moreover, there 
was a very strong feeling, in which he 
shared, and in which anyone who had 
any knowledge of Dublin must share, 
that it would be most detrimental to the 
public service if the mails were carried 
direct to the port of Dublin instead of to 
Kingstown, as at present. He was quite 
aware that new steamers had been put 
ou for the purpose of carrying passengers 
to the port of Dublin, and that it was 
alleged they could carry mails just as 
well. From his own personal experience, 
he could say, without fear of contradic- 
tion, that it was a physical impossibility 
to carry mails tu the port of Dublin with 
anything like the regularity which must 
be first essential of the postal service, 
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The fogs were sometimes so dense that 
vessels were delayed from entering the 
port of Dublin for seven, eight, nine, 
and ten hours. No expenditure of money 
could obviate that serious difficulty, 
which, however, did not exist with re- 
gard to Kingstown. Kingstown lay more 
in the open sea than did the port of 
Dublin. There was a sand-bank some 
miles outside Kingstown, on which 
was the Kisch Lightship and bell, 
and this could always be made bs 
steamers coming from Holyhead, nc 
matter how dense the fog might be. 
When this lightship was once reached, 
the harbour of Kingstown could be 
made by compass alone. It was im- 
possible so to make the port of Dublin. 
Vessels were not infrequently delayed 
for hours outside the port, so it was ab- 
solutely impossible to secure a perfectly 
regular mail service to the port of 
Dublin. He imagined, however, the 
Post Office would have sent an Inspector 
to the spot to inquire into the whole 
subject. He saw no public purpose to 
be gained in Ireland by destroying 
healthy competition, and leaving a 
monopoly of the carrying service in the 
hands of a gigantic Corporation like the 
London and North-Western Railway 
Company. If it could be shown that a 
few thousand pounds could be saved by 
such a procedure, the saving would be 
dearly purchased, and would certainly 
be obnoxious to the Irish people. He 
hoped that nothing of the kind was con- 
templated. It would be altogether de- 
trimental to the public interests, and 
be displaying ingratitude towards a poor 
Company, who had hitherto done the 
work satisfactorily, and who would ever 
be regarded as an historical Company. 
Indeed, the Irish Company was the Com- 
pany which founded the Peninsular and 
Oriental Company. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Postmaster General might 
not be aware of that fact, but it never- 
theless was a fact. The Irish Company 
was the first Company that sent a 
steamer across the Atlantic; and the 
vessels they now had upon the Line would 
stand a comparison with any vessels 
afloat, both ‘as regarded speed, regu- 
larity of service, and seaworthiness. 
And now he had a word or two to say 
upon the larger question of the accelera- 
tion of the mail service between England 
and Ireland. A large saving was to be 
effected in the renewal of the contract. 
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He had no idea what the figures were ; 
but he put it down that £20,000 would 
be saved by the competition between the 
Companies. The contract was £85,000 
or £86,000, subject to some reduction 
owing to the excess of passenger traffic. 
Probably there might be a reduction of 
some £20,000; and what he desired was 
that the right hon. Gentleman should 
not put that 20,000 to the credit of the 
Post Office Department, and then to say, 
if the Irish people asked for a few 
thousands to be spent in the acceleration 
of the Irish mail service generally, 
‘“* Where are the funds to come from ?” 
If a saving were effected at all, it ought, 
in his opinion, to be devoted to the 
general acceleration of the service be- 
tween London and Dublin, and between 
Dublin and the Irish Provincial towns. 
At the present moment the service, es- 
pecially so far as the Provincial towns 
were concerned, was most unsatisfactory. 
Suppose a man posted a letter on Mon- 
day to Cork, Waterford, Kilkenny, or 
Limerick, he could not receive a reply to 
it until the Wednesday evening in Lon- 
don. Hon. Members would know that 
for all practical purposes that was the 
same as if no reply was received until 
Thursday morning—making three work- 
ing days from the despatch of the letter 
until the receipt of the reply. He be- 
lieved that it would be very easy indeed, 
at a comparatively small outlay, so to 
increase the speed of the service between 
Euston and Holyhead, and, secondly, 
between Holyhead and Kingstown, and, 
thirdly, between Kingstown and the 
Irish Provincial towns, as to secure that 
any man in the Irish Provincial towns he 
had mentioned should be able to receive 
a reply to his letters at tie same time as 
a man living in Dublin, and that a reply 
to communications posted to Cork, 
Waterford, Kilkenny, Limerick, and 
other places, should be received in Lon- 
don on Wednesday morning, instead of 
Wednesday evening, which would secure 
a saving of a working day, a matter of 
enormous importance to all business 
men. Some of his friends had said to 
him, when they found that he was in- 
teresting himself in this question, that 
the result would be to promote English 
manufactures at the expense of Ireland, 
that he was only facilitating the intro- 
duction of English goods into Ireland, 
and hindering the Irish manufacturers 
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a portion of the trade they would other- 
wise have. He declined to take any re- 
sponsibility, on that account, upon his 
own shoulders. He believed that the 
acceleration of the mail service would 
benefit both parties, and if it benefited 
English traders, it would benefit in a 
corresponding degree the customers in 
Ireland. The advantage would not 
merely be as between England and Ire- 
land, but there would also be a con- 
siderable advantage secured between 
Dublin and the Irish Provincial towns, 
because, at the present moment, all the 
outgoing mails from Dublin depended 
upon the English mails. They did not 
leave Dublin until a comparatively late 
hour. Instead of leaving at 5 o’clock in 
the morning, as they ought to do, they 
did not, upon the average, leave until 
nearly 9 o’clock. If they could succeed 
in inducing Her Majesty’s Government 
to accelerate the mail service to England 
from Dublin, all the outgoing mails from 
Dublin to the Provinces could easily be 
accelerated in the same proportion ; and 
inasmuch as the passenger traffic from 
Dublin to the Provinces was dependent 
on the mail traffic for its time of leaving, 
there would be this convenience, that a 
man leaving Dublin in the morning for 
Cork or Limerick, could transact his 
business in those towns and return to 
Dublin in time for dinner, in the same 
way that a man could leave London 
now, go down to Liverpool or Man- 
chester, get through all his business 
transactions there, and return to London 
in the course of the same day. If the 
Government consented to accelerate the 
Irish mail service—and there was no 
difficulty whatever in doing it—a man 
would be able to run down to Cork or to 
any Provincial town, and, having gone 
through his business, could return to 
Dublin on the same day. This was a 
question that was of enormous import- 
ance to the people of Ireland, because it 
meant, as between Dublin and the Irish 
Provincial towns, the gain of an entire 
day. He was most anxious that the 
right hon Gentleman the Postmaster 
General should consider the subject as 
a whole, and not merely in reference 
to the question of sending the mails 
from Holyhead to Dublin. It was a 
very large question, and now was the 
time for taking it up if it was to be 
taken up at all within the next 10 years. 
In consequence of there not being direct 
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communication between Kingstown and 
all the other railways having a terminus 
in Dublin, he thought it was worthy of 
the consideration of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman whether, seeing that the notice 
had not yet been given of the termina- 
tion of the contract, he would not sus- 
pend the notice for the present, in order 
to see whether pressure could not be 
brought to bear upon the Railway Com- 
panies in Dublin to provide that prac- 
tical steps should be taken for securing 
a connection between the Kingstown 
Railway and the other railways having 
terminii in Dublin, so that in future the 
mails should be conveyed direct by the 
lines of railway going South, West, and 
North. The inconvenience of the exist- 
ing arrangements was very much felt all 
over Ireland ; indeed, so serious was the 
difficulty that he was strongly of opinion 
that the Department should hold its 
hand for a little while, and say—‘‘ We 
will do nothing for 12 months, in order 
that we may ascertain whether the Rail- 
way Companies will do anything for the 
benefit of the public.” If that course 
were taken, he believed that something 
would be done; whereas if the Govern- 
ment completed the contract at once, 
nothing would be done, and ali the 
inconveniences now experienced would 
continue to prevail for the next 10 years. 
He felt quite satisfied that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Postmaster General would 
turn his attention to the subject, and 
that he would endeavour to arrive at the 
wisest possible conclusion. He hoped, 
when the right hon. Gentleman rose to 
reply, that he would be able to give to 
the country some information of a re- 
assuring character. 

Mr. BLAKE said, he cordially en- 
dorsed everything that had been so ably 
stated by his hon. Friend the Member 
for Carlow (Mr. Gray) on the important 
subject of the proposed postal contract. 
There was a very strong opinion in Ire- 
land that there would be an effort, and 
it was feared that it might, perhaps, be 
a successful effort, on the part of the 
London and North-Western Railway 
Company to obtain the contract now en- 
joyed by the Irish Company for the con- 
veyance of Her Majesty’s mails between 
Holyhead and Kingstown. He certainly 
believed that it was not only the senti- 
ment of the Irish Members generally, 
but of the Irish people as well, that the 
removal of the mail contract from the 
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present Company would be viewed with 
considerabledissatisfaction unlessit could 
be shown that there were the strongest 
reasons for it. The present Company 
had had the conveyance of the mails for 
upwards of 30 years, and that mail ser- 
vice was not only a credit to Ireland, 
but he believed it was admitted that for 
the distance travelled it was one of the 
first mail services in the world. At very 
considerable expense, and with very 
great support, the Company had carried 
out the service, both as regarded the 
mails and the passengers, in a highly 
superior manner, and very often at a 
very considerably increased outlay. His 
hon. Friend the Member for Carlow 
(Mr. Gray) had quite accurately pour- 
trayed what the feeling of Ireland was 
when he said so emphatically that any 
change to the detriment of the existing 
Company would be viewed with consi- 
derable dissatisfaction. Amongst the 
many advantages which the Company 
had conferred upon Ireland was not 
only the keeping up of the vessels for 
conducting the postal service between 
Dublin and Holyhead, but also the 
keeping up of another very important 
mercantile Company at Dublin. The 
enterprises of the Dublin Navigation 
Company were regarded in Ireland as a 
great National undertaking; and, in 
common with other Irish Members who 
would probably follow him, he appealed 
to the Postmaster General to pause very 
seriously before he proposed to alter the 
existing arrangements for the convey- 
ance of the mails. 

Mr. WARTON said, he had failed to 
observe that the Postmaster General was 
in his place when the Post Office Vote 
was taken, or he should have asked a 
question upon the matter. He wished, 
however, to ask a question upon the 
present Vote in reference to the price of 
registered letters. They were now 2}d., 
which was very often practically 23d. ; 
and he asked the right hon. Gentleman 
to consider whether it would not be 
much better to fix the price at 2d. for a 
registered letter, without making any 
charge for the envelope itself? 

Mr. SEXTON said, he did not pro- 
pose to add anything to the very able 
statement made by his hon. Friend the 
Member for Carlow (Mr. Gray) as to 
acceleration and improvement of the 
Trish mail service. He thought that his 
hon. Friend might be accepted, not only 
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as the able, but as the trustworthy ex- 
ponent of Irish feeling on that subject. 
He (Mr. Sexton) had lately asked a 
question of the Postmaster General about 
the post office at Ballyvourn, in the 
county of Roscommon, to which he should 
like to call attention. 

Tur CHAIRMAN said, that the hon. 
Member might ask a question as a mat- 
ter of convenience ; but it was impossible 
to discuss the Post Office Vote now, as it 
had already been disposed of. The Com- 
mittee were now considering the Vote 
for the Post Office Packet Service. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he would reserve 
his observations for another occasion. 

Mr. LEAMY said, he did not think it 
necessary to occupy the time of the Com- 
mittee at any length after the exhaustive 
speech which had been made by his hon. 
Friend the Member for Carlow (Mr. 
Gray). He had risen merely for the 
purpose of asking the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Postmaster General whether he 
would consider a matter he (Mr. Leamy) 
had put to him to-day respecting the 
carriage of the mails on the Waterford 
and Lismore Railway? He was very 
sorry that he had not been able to give 
the right hon. Gentleman longer Notice 
of the Question, because, as he had only 
given Notice of it on Wednesday, it had 
been impossible for the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to make full inquiry into the 
case. He understood the right hon. 
Gentleman to say that, even if the rail- 
way in question were utilized for the 
carriage of the night mails between the 
towns he had mentioned, it would still 
be necessary to continue the present 
arrangements. He thought the right 
hon. Gentleman was labouring entirely 
under a mistake. 

CotoneL TAYLOR desired to say one 
or two words before the Vote was dis- 
posed of. For the last 20 or 30 years 
the mail service had been conducted 
between Dublin and Holyhead in the 
most satisfactory manner, and he be- 
lieved that there was a geueral feeling 
in Ireland in favour of continuing the ex- 
isting arrangements. The Dublin Navi- 
gation Company deserved the highest 
credit, not only for the manner in which 
they had conducted the service between 
Holyhead and Kingstown, but also-the 
service at North Wall. He believed that 
the London and North-Western Railway 
Company were now applying for the con- 
tract, and, being well acquainted with the 
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manner in which the service was at pre- 
sent conducted, he certainly did not be- 
lievethat anyimprovement could be made 
upon the vessels which were now run be- 
tween Holyhead and Kingstown. 

Mr. FAWCETT: I think I may 
undertake to say that the contract for 
the conveyance of the mails between 
Holyhead and Kingstown will not be 
decided directly after this Vote has been 
taken, because I am bound to say that I 
think the able and practical speech of 
the hon. Member for Carlow (Mr. Gray) 
deserves very careful consideration. I 
can assure him that, as far as I am con- 
cerned, his remarks shall be carefully 
considered, as well as the remarks made 
by other hon. Members in the course of 
this short debate. He and they are 
aware that the decision on this important 
question ultimately rests not with the 
Post Office, but with the Treasury. In 
regard to these contracts, they are su- 
preme in the matter. But, at the same 
time, I believe I am perfectly justified 
in saying that the remarks which have 
been made this evening, and the other 
representations we have received, will 
be as carefully considered by the Trea- 
sury before any decision is ultimately 
arrived at as they have been by the Post 
Office. In receiving a very large and 
influential deputation of the Irish Mem- 
bers some” time since, I conceded, I 
thought, to the full extent the import- 
ance of the subject demanded—the very 
great desirability, if it could be found 
practicable, of accelerating the mails 
between England and Ireland. There 
was one part of the speech of the hon. 
Member for Carlow (Mr. Gray) with 
which I most entirely concur, and it was 
this—that, regarding the subject as a 
question of postal acceleration, the ac- 
celeration of the mails in all the Provin- 
cial towns of Ireland is even of much 
more importance than their acceleration 
to Dublin, because if the mails arrive in 
Dublin at a sufficiently early hour to 
enable the letters to be delivered at 
breakfast-time—say, half-past 8 o’clock 
—Dublin would be sufficiently well 
served; but it is perfectly obvious that, 
as far as the mails are concerned that 
have to be sent on from Dublin to dis- 
tant Provincial towns, every hour the 
mails can be accelerated, on their arrival 
in Dublin, at any rate, means the possi- 
bility of their arriving at some Provincial 
town an hour earlier in the day; and, 
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of course, it may be of the utmost im- 
portance that the mail should arrive, 
say, in Cork, at 11 instead of 12 o’clock, 
because not only would men of business 
get their letters an hour earlier, but they 
would also have the advantage, on the 
other hand, of one or two hours longer 
for enabling them to reply to their corre- 
spondents. Therefore, I can assure the 
Irish Members that the question of ac- 
celerating the mails, not only to Dublin, 
but also as far as is practicable to the 
Provincial towns and the rural districts 
generally throughout Ireland, is fully 
recognized. I have already taken steps 
to have the subject thoroughly investi- 
gated by one of the ablest officials con- 
nected with the Post Office—the Inspec- 
tor General of Mails. He has already 
visited Ireland, and has gone through all 
the minutie of the subject with the 
greatest possible care, and I can only 
say that he is anxious to provide all the 
acceleration that the state of the circum- 
stances will allow. He has investigated 
the subject most exhaustively, and I be- 
lieve there is not a single town in Ireland 
that has escaped his careful considera- 
tion, and there is not a town in Ireland 
which he has not considered with a view 
of the acceleration of the mails. With 
regard to the question of the contract, I 
believe I should be divulging no secret 
which it is important I should withhold 
when I say that we advertised for ten- 
ders, and have received two replies—one 
from the London and North-Western 
Railway Company, and the other from 
the existing Company—the Navigation 
Company. No decision has yet been 
arrived at in reference to the acceptance 
of either of these tenders. I can quite 
recognize the truth of what has been said 
by the hon. Member for Carlow (Mr. 
Gray), that we have to consider, in 
arriving at a decision, the questions of 
economy and efficiency. And I will go 
with him so far as to say that it is not a 
question of immediate economy only, but 
also a question of future economy; be- 
cause you may purchase a small saving 
very dearly if there is reason to suppose 
that that small saving will he likely 
in the future to lead to a large ex- 
penditure. With regard to efficiency, 
that has also, of course, to be carefully 
considered. We must not look upon the 
matter simply from what we have done 
in the past, but we must consider what 
is likely to be done by the two competi- 
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tors for the service in the future. 
should be very sorry to be supposed to 
do any injustice to the Dublin Naviga- 
tion Company. They have served—as 
has been well said by the right hon. 
and gallant Member for the County 
of Dublin (Colonel Taylor)—they have 
served the Post Office in the past re- 
markably well. They have done their 
work efficiently and with punctuality. I 
believe there has been scarcely a single 
casualty; but, in regard to the future, 
the necessity of obtaining the best pos- 
sible service is a matter of such immense 
importance to the inhabitants of Ireland 
generally, that, of course, we must con- 
sider very carefully which of these two 
Companies is likely, at the most reason- 
able rate, to supply us with the best ser- 
vice in the end. With regard to the 
depot at North Wall, when the deputa- 
tion waited upon me, which included 
various Irish Members and gentlemen 
representing important Irish bodies, some 
of the deputation advocated the North 
Wall route ; whereas others were of opi- 
nion that if we adopted the North Wall 
route we should lose all chance of having 
the mails conveyed with regularity. I 
have thought it desirable, considering 
the conflicting nature of the statements, 
to have the subject most exhaustively 
investigated; and after the deputation 
left, immediately asked the gentleman 
connected with the Post Office to whom 
I have already referred—Mr. Baines—to 
visit Dublin and obtain all possible evi- 
dence upon the question. This he has 
done, and he has presented to the Post 
Office a full and elaborate Report. That 
Report will be carefully considered by 
the Post Office and the Treasury before 
any decision is arrived at. I hope I 
have now said sufficient to satisfy the 
Irish Members and others interested in 
the subject that we duly recognize the 
importance of the question. The only 
object we have in view is to adopt that 
arrangement and to conclude that con- 
tract which we believe to be the best 
possible for the service of Ireland. 

Mr. GIBSON said, he must apologize 
for not having been present in his place 
when the discussion upon this Vote was 
brought on; but it had happened at the 
moment that he was attending a Commit- 
tee upstairs. Anyone who knew the right 
hon. Gentleman the Postmaster General 
would at once recognize that there never 
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with any Government who was more 
earnestly and zealously inclined to do 
what was just and fair. He was sure 
that anyone who had heard the state- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman would 
place absolute faith and credence in it; 
but, at the same time, he did not think 
it reasonable or fair, considering his con- 
nection with Dublin—a city with which 
he had been associated all his life—ifhe 
allowed the discussion to close without 
saying something in reference to the 
matter. For a very considerable num- 
ber of years he had been constantly 
travelling backwards and forwards be- 
tween England and Ireland by the Dub- 
lin steam packet-boats, and he was able 
to bear testimony to the fact that a Com- 
pany more civil and obliging, or one 
which more satisfactorily performed its 
duties, it was impossible to find. He 
trusted that every consideration would 
be given to the proposals of the Com- 
pany for a renewal of their contract, 
and that some substantial balance, both 
in regard to efficiency and economy, 
should be necessary in order to turn the 
scale against a Company which had 
always in the past conducted the service 
efficiently and well. 

Baron DE FERRIERES desired to 
say a word, before the Vote was agreed 
to in reference to the conveyance of the 
mails to the Cape Colony, upon a matter 
which he had already brought under the 
the noticeof the right hon. Gentleman the 
Postmaster General, who had promised 
to give it his consideration. There was, 
however, a point which materially con- 
cerned some of Her Majesty’s officers 
who were stationed at St. Helena. The 
postage to St. Helena was 1s. for half- 
an-ounce, and he believed that this was 
an exceptional case in regard to the 
whole of Her Majesty’s Colonies. In 
other cases the postage was 6d. an ounce, 
but at St. Helena it was 1s., and it fell 
very hard on the officers quartered there, 
and who were, in a great measure, shut 
out from the rest of the world. They 
had, as a matter of fact, sometimes to 
pay 3s. for a communication from Eng- 
land, because nearly all the packets of 
news sent out were bulky, and the post- 
age often amounted to 2s. or 3s. He 
had mentioned this circumstance to the 
right hon. Gentleman, who had promised 
that it should be inquired into, and he 
thought the right hon. Gentleman would 
be astonished when he discovered what 
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the real facts of thecase were. It seemd 
that the actual postage was only 6d. per 
half-ounce, and that the other 6d. went to 
assist the ordinary revenue of St. Helena. 
He (Baron De Ferrieres) thought it was 
monstrous that for so paltry an addi- 
tion to the revenue of the Island, Her 
Majesty’s officers quartered there should 
be made to pay this overcharge. It 
was very doubtful whether there were 
1,000 letters delivered in St. Helena in 
the course of the year, so that the addi- 
tion to the revenue of the Island derived 
from them would not be more than £25 
per annum ; and, in his opinion, it was 
a great hardship that the officers quar- 
tered in the Island should be called upon 
to pay this charge in the shape of extra 
postage upon their letters. He thought 
the Post Office Department ought to meet 
the requirements of the case, and bring 
down the charge to 6d. per half-ounce, 
as it was in the rest of Her Majesty’s 
Colonies. 

Mr. MAGNIAC said, he certainly 
thought Her Majesty’s troops serving 
abroad ought to receive their letters at 
the lowest possible rate. They were 
performing an arduous duty for the sake 
of maintaining the prestige and honour 
of the country, and if they received their 
letters without charge at all, the loss to 
the Public Revenue would not be very 
considerable. He hoped that some 
arrangement would be made in this 
direction, and he trusted that the right 
hon. Gentleman, after giving the matter 
due consideration, would not be inclined 
to grudge even a slight loss to the Post 
Office. 

Mr. FAWCETT: In regard to the 
postage to St. Helena, I am inclined to 
think that there is some reduction made 
to soldiers serving there. It is, how- 
ever, scarcely a question that concerns 
the Post Office so much as the Treasury 
and the War Office. With regard to 
St. Helena, I have already told my hon. 
Friend that there is a possibility of re- 
ducing the postage to St. Helena. It is 
not a question which affects officers 
serving in Her Majesty’s Army only, but 
the highest rate of postage affects all 
persons residing there. The greatest 
reduction would be in adopting the rate 
charged in the case of other Colonies— 
the ordinary charge of 6d. per half- 
ounce upon each letter. 

Mr. GRAY begged to acknowledge 
the frank and friendly spirit in which 
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the right hon. Gentleman had responded 
to his appeal, and would not prolong the 
discussion. He admitted that the neces- 
sity of providing the best means of com- 
munication between Englandand Ireland 
was a matter of such importance that it 
must be paramount to any interests con- 
nected with any private Company. At 
the same time, he wished to point out 
what he conceived to be the tas 
tage in which the Irish Company would 
be placed in endeavouring to compete 
with so formidable an antagonist as the 
London and North-Western Railway 
Company. Whether it was a wise policy 
for Parliament to allow the Railway 
Company to become steam packet owners 
might be a matter upon which there 
would probably be a difference of opi- 
nion. Acase of this kind might possibly 
arise. The London and North-Western 
Company might say this—‘‘We will 
convey the mails between London and 
Dublin in so many hours, performing 
the service in a shorter time than that 
occupied at present ;”’ and the right hon. 
Gentleman might consider it necessary, 
in the interests of the public generally, 
to accept a proposition of that kind, 
taking it as a whole. But when the 
right hon. Gentleman came carefully to 
investigate where the saving of time was 
effected, he would have two points to 
consider—namely, whether it ought to 
be effected in the service across the 
Channel, or in the railway service. If 
it was to be effected in the Channel ser- 
vice, then he (Mr. Gray) was prepared to 
contend and to allege, without fear of 
contradiction, that the Dublin Navigation 
Company could compete in the carriage 
of the mails across the sea with any 
mail steamers in existence, or that could 
be built in the present condition of naval 
science. But if the London and North- 
Western Railway Company were going 
to try and secure the cross-Channel 
service by some qguast-bribe to the Post 
Office Department, that they were pre- 
pared to accelerate the railway service, 
and an admission that the land service 
was not at the present moment done as 
efficiently as it ought to be, then he did 
not think that was a point which the 
right hon. Gentleman ought to take into 
consideration at all. On the contrary, 
he (Mr. Gray) contended that the Lon- 
don and North-Western Company ought 
to be induced or compelled to accelerate 
their service between London and Holy- 
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head, irrespective of all conditions in 
regard to the conveyance of the mails 
between Holyhead and Dublin. Unfor- 
tunately for himself, scarcely a week 
passed that he was not compelled to 
travel over the London and North- West- 
ern Railway between Holyhead and 
Dublin, and he knew that a great many 
delays occurred which were altogether 
unnecessary. There was, for instance, 
a delay of 10 minutes or a quarter of 
an hour at Holyhead itself, which was 
quite unnecessary ; and although it took 
place nominally for the collection of the 
tickets, it was in reality for the transac- 
tion of the business of the Railway 
Company. That delay of a quarter of 
an hour could easily be got rid of. He 
trusted that if any offer was made by 
the London and North-Western Com- 
pany which would secure the saving of 
time, the right hon. Gentleman would 
carefully inquire where it was that the 
time would be saved—whether it was in 
the land journey between London and 
* Holyhead, or in the carriage of the mails 
across the sea between Holyhead and 
Kingstown. He alleged, without fear of 
contradiction, that the Irish Company 
would be able to compete in their own 
particular business of carrying the mails 
by means of steam vessels as rapidly and 
as efficiently as any Company in exist- 
ence which could be substituted for them, 
although he admitted that there were 
other vessels which might be as good in 
acalm sea, and even larger and more 
powerful vessels, yet he believed there 
were none which were nearly so effective 
in a heavy sea; and that was constantly 
the condition of things in crossing the 
Channel. He sincerely trusted that in 
the careful consideration which the right 
hon. Gentleman had promised to give to 
the matter, he would not lose sight of 
that aspect of the case. After what the 
right hon. Gentleman had said—and he 
acknowledged that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman and the Post Office Department 
had devoted a great deal of attention to 
the matter—he was content to leave the 
question in his hands. 

Sm HENRY HOLLAND said, he 
should be glad to learn from the right 
hon. Gentleman the Postmaster General, 
or from the Secretary to the Treasury, 
whether any decision had been arrived 
at as to the amount of the contribution 
to be paid by India towards the Eastern 
Packet Service? It appeared from the 
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Vote that a very small amount indeed 
had been already received, and that 
there was a loss last year upon the 
service of some £7,000. He knew that 
the question had been in dispute for 
several years, and he wished to know 
whether there was any immediate pros- 
pect of an arrangement being come to 
between the Home Government and the 
Indian Government ? 

Mr. COURTNEY was sorry to inform 
his hon. Friend that the matter was not 
yet settled. It was in reference to cer- 
tain particular expenses that the diffi- 
culty had arisen between the Home Go- 
vernment and the Indian Government, 
and the delay which had occurred had 
been unavoidable. He entertained a 
hope that it would be settled shortly. 


Vote agreed to. 


(7.) £835,298, to complete the sum 
for Post Office Telegraphs. 


Mr. MAGNIAC said, he was about to 
make an appeal to his right hon. Friend 
the Postmaster General, which, he be- 
lieved, would have the effect of somewhat 
strengthening his hands. Last year, 
when the Post Office Votes came on, the 
House had not received the Report of 
the Post Office. The right hon. Gentle- 
man explained on that occasion that he 
had had the Report in his hands for 
some days, but that it had not been 
completed. Precisely the same thing 
had occurred this year. The Report of 
the Post Office was only received yester- 
day. The same thing had happened in 
regard to several other Departments. 
Last year the whole of the Vote for 
Science and Art was carried without a 
word of information on the subject of 
the Vote being in the hands of hon. 
Members. He thought, if Reports were 
to be presented at all, that they should 
be printed and published before the 
Votes came on for discussion. He was 
quite aware of the difficulties which 
existed ; but he thought his right hon. 
Friend at the head of the Department 
ought to insist on its being submitted to 
the House at least a month before the 
Vote was brought on for discussion. It 
was uttcrly impossible to discuss the 
Votes in the absence of this information, 
and he thought his right hon. Friend 
would see that it was scarcely reasonable 
to expect them to do so. There was 
another point he was desirous of men- 
tioning. He wanted to know if it was 
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possible to alter the period at which the 
accounts were made u 

Mr. FAWCETT was understood to 
say that the accounts followed the ordi- 
nary rule, and were brought down to 
the month of April. 

Mr. MAGNIAC said, that if they 
could be niade up earlier more time 
might be afforded for their considera- 
tion and discussion. He thought it 
would be more convenient to bring down 
the whole of the accounts to the month 
of March only. Such an arrangement 
would give the House a more complete 
information in regard to the working of 
the telegraph service, and he confessed 
that at present he was unable to under- 
stand the accounts presented in regard 
to that service. The expenditure was 
put down at £1,444,000, while the re- 
ceipts appeared tohave been £1,634,000, 
showing apparently a surplus of nearly 
£200,000; but when they came to take 
into account the payment of the in- 
terest on the sum which the purchase 
of the telegraphs had cost, there ap- 
peared to have been a deficiency amount- 
ing to something like £300,000. That 
was a very large deficiency ; and, having 
regard to the desire so frequently ex- 
pressed, that the cost of telegraphing 
might be reduced, he hoped that some 
endeavour would be made, by practising 
economy within the Department, to bring 
the expenditure within such a compass 
that the Post Office would be able to 
deal with it and comply with the wish 
of the public. His right hon. Friend 
smiled. He(Mr. Magniac) had no doubt 
that endeavours were already made to 
secure economy in the working of the 
telegraphs, and he thought his right hon. 
Friend had already given proof that he 
was anxious to reduce the expenditure 
connected with his Department. All he 
wished was to impress on his right hon. 
Friend the propriety of neglecting no 
opportunity which might arise for re- 
ducing the cost of telegrams. He had 
no doubt that his hon. Friend (Mr. 
Courtney) was also anxious for economy ; 
but the general public, in addition to 
economy, wished to see the telegraphs 
not only efficiently worked, but worked 
in such a manner as to secure the con- 
venience of the public. He believed it 
would give an extraordinary impetus to 
the trade of the country if telegrams 
could be sent at a lower price than they 
were at present. With a deficiency of 
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£270,000 it would be unreasonable, to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman to make 
any change this year; but he did hope 
that attention would be given to the 
subject. It was very satisfactory to 
vbserve the success which had attended 
the substitution of postage stamps for 
telegraph stamps. The latter had been 
found to be a very great convenience 
indeed, and in all probability a con- 
siderable increase in the Revenue would 
result from the increased facilities which 
had been afforded. Many persons would 
send telegrams who did not now use 
them, if they had an office at their doors 
and the means of writing a telegram. 
He therefore hoped the attention of his 
right hon. Friend would be turned in that 
direction. The expense of telegraphing 
in this country was much greater than it 
was in other countries, and he did not 
believe that a reduction of price would 
result in any permanent loss to the 
Revenue. The work done by the De- 
partment in reference to the telegraphs 
was not quite so obvious as it was in the 
Post Office; but, at the same time, he 
had very little doubt that it was quite 
as onerous. There was one other point 
upon which he wished to make an obser- 
vation, and that was the Engineering De- 
partment. Thecharges for that Depart- 
mentamountedtoaveryheavyitem. They 
all knew that the Government services 
in engineering matters were conducted 
on the best principles, and that the best 
principles were the most expensive. The 
tendency of all Government Depart- 
ments which had the spending of money 
that was not their own was to spend 
more than they would otherwise do. It 
was certainly not desirable that the effi- 
ciency of the Department should in any 
way be reduced; but certain facts had 
come out which were known to the pub- 
lic, and he believed it was generally ad- 
mitted that it was necessary to keep a 
strict eye upon the Department. He 
was of opinion that if that were done it 
would be found a considerable source of 
economy, and he therefore trusted that 
strict supervision would be brought to 
bear over all the telegraph arrangements 
in future. 

Mr. HEALY wished to call the atten- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Postmaster General to a matter which 
might appear to be a very small matter, 
but which was one of considerable im- 
portance to some of the Irish people. 
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It was this. At all the Irish telegraph 
offices in the Provincial towns of Ireland, 
if they were only five miles from each 
other, the English time was employed 
to mark the hour at which a telegram 
was despatched, and the consequence 
was that the Irish people were put out 
by half-an-hour in their reckoning, and 
it was often a serious matter to compel 
them to go by English time instead of 
their own. His appeal to the right hon. 
Gentleman was that he should direct the 
present arrangement to be changed, and 
that in future the national time should 
be employed. He did not think the 
demand was an extravagant one, and he 
trusted that as far as the English tele- 
grams were concerned, the Post Office 
would stamp upon them the Irish as 
well as the English time. All messages 
sent to Ireland from England were 
marked with the English time as well 
as the Irish, and where a telegram was 
forwarded in Ireland itself from one 
town to another, to stamp it with Green- 
wich time was, in his opinion, highly 
absurd. Many people, not knowing the 
real facts of the case, were constantly 
complaining of delay. If a telegram 
were sent to Paris the difference in time 
was only 10 minutes; but there was a 
difference of half-an-hour between the 
English and the Irish time. He trusted 
that in future the right hon. Gentleman 
would only stamp Irish time upon the 
Irish telegrams. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he was 
glad to see that the right hon. Gentle- 
man had decided upon employing a 
great many more female clerks in the 
Department, and he wished to know 
what was the reason of the distinction 
which was drawn, on page 691 of the 
Estimates, between the remuneration of 
the first class male telegraphists and the 
first class female telegraphists? There 
was also a distinction drawn between 
the salaries of the second class male and 
female telegraphists. He was of opinion 
that if a woman did precisely the same 
work as a man, she should be paid on 
the same scale. He did not mean to 
say that the salary was too high in one 
case and too low in another. He had 
nothing whatever to say upon that ques- 
tion; but he thought it was only reason- 
able that if the Government employed 
people to do exactly the same work they 
should all of them have the same sa- 
laries. He had another question to put 
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in relation to another subject—namely, 
the telephones. He understood that the 
right hon. Gentleman had decided upon 
granting a licence to any Telephone Com- 
pany, to put up telephone communica- 
tions. That licence gave to the Telephone 
Company a right to attach its wires 
to any house with the consent of the 
owner of such house; but it went much 
further, and gave the Telephone Com- 
panies the right of carrying their wires 
over the public streets. Now, he was 
entirely in favour of these licences being 
given without favour or prejudice to all 
Companies ; but it certainly appeared to 
him desirable to make a little charge 
upon the Telephone Companies for the 
privilege of using the streets. He failed 
to see why these Companies should be 
allowed to use the streets more than 
any one else. The streets belonged to 
the public ; and, although the Telephone 
Companies might do no harm in passing 
their wires over the streets, they ought 
to pay for the permission accorded them 
of using the property of other people. 
There was another point to which he 
also wished to call attention. They had 
recently had a Bill introduced by Her 
Majesty’s Government in regard to elec- 
tric lighting. In that Bill, if his re- 
collection was accurate, it was provided 
that after 15 years any Electric Lighting 
Company should be obliged to sell their 
plant and privileges, without receiving 
anything for goodwill, to the local 
authorities. The right hon. Gentleman 
would remember that when the Govern- 
ment came to the conclusion that it was 
desirable, in the interests of the public, 
that the country should take possession 
of the telegraphs, they were only able to 
do so at an exceedingly heavy cost to 
the country. He was afraid that unless 
some understanding were come to with 
the Telephone Companies now at the 
commencement of their establishment, 
if ever the day arrived when it might 
become necessary for the State to pur- 
chase them, in the general interests of the 
public, they might be obliged to pay a 
very large sum for the privilege, not 
only for goodwill, but in the shape of 
pensions and superannuation allowances 
—in point of fact, that the Government 
would have to pay over again in the 
case of the telephones all the heavy ex- 
penses they had incurred in acquiring 
the telegraphs. He therefore hoped 
that in all the licences which the Post 
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Office gave, the right hon. Gentleman 
would reserve to the Government the 
right of the Government to buy the 
telephones after the lapse of a certain 
time on the same principle as that which 
they had adopted in regard to the Elec- 
tric Lighting Companies and the local 
authorities. In that case they had laid 
down a very fair principle that the Elec- 
tric Lighting Companies should not be 
disturbed in the enjoyment of their 
undertakings for a certain length of 
time, but that, after that period had ex- 
pired, the local authorities should be at 
liberty to purchase them by paying the 
actual value of the plant, without being 
subjected to exorbitant charges for good- 
will and compensation allowances. The 
hon. Member for Bedford (Mr. Magniac) 
had expressed a hope that the right 
hon. Gentleman would be able to cheapen 
the price of telegrams. He believed the 
right hon. Gentleman was himself a con- 
vert to that view if it could possibly be 
carried out. It was so desirable that 
they should have 6d. instead of 1s. tele- 
grams, that he hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman would persevere in his efforts 
to convince his Colleagues that he was 
in the right, and that they were in the 
wrong. He need not, however, go fur- 
ther into that matter at present, es- 
pecially bearing in mind that the right 
hon. Gentleman at the head of the De- 
partment was already converted. He 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman would 
be able to persuade the Secretary to the 
Treasury, sitting beside him, that the 
view he had taken himself was the right 
one. In this country a 1s. was charged 
for every telegram up to 20 words; but 
in other countries telegraphic communi- 
cation was at a much cheaper rate. He 
certainly could not understand why, in 
this country, we should pay so much 
more than other people. 

Mr. AtperMAN W. LAWRENCE said, 
he wished to bring under the notice of 
the right hon. Gentleman the present 
Postmaster General a question with re- 
spect to the telegraphic arrangements 
which he had brought under the con- 
sideration of several Postmaster Gene- 
rals, and had received different reasons 
from them for objecting to it. He quite 
agreed with his hon. Friend behind him 
(Mr. Magniac) that they could not ex- 
pect at the present moment, with the 
present heavy charges the Telegraph 
Department had to bear, and in the face 
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of an absolute deficiency, to obtain from 
the Government the concession of cheap 
telegrams throughout the country. But 
he could not forget that when the Go- 
vernment took over the telegraph works, 
and everything connected with them, 
there were absolutely in existence in the 
Metropolis 6d. telegrams, and it was at 
that time confidently predicted that when 
the arrangements under the Government 
got into full operation there would be 
6d. telegrams throughout the whole of 
the country. He hoped the Government 
would take the matter seriously into 
their consideration with the view of re- 
ducing the rate for short telegrams 
whenever the financial position of the 
Department would justify them in doing 
so. He would not advocate anything 
being done at the present moment that 
would reduce the Revenue ; but Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government would be aware that 
a large number of telegrams were now 
sent which only required the answer 
“Yes” or “No.” He would therefore 
ask the right hon. Gentleman to con- 
sider whether in such a case a prepaid 
telegram, at 1s. 6¢d.—namely, 1s. for the 
telegram and 6d. for a reply of two or 
three words, having effect, say, for 48 
hours, might not be allowed? At the 
present moment, if they prepaid a tele- 
gram, they had to pay 1s. for 20 words 
in the original telegram, and 1s. for a 
reply of 10 or 20 words, the reply hold- 
ing good for three months, and if not 
used then the 1s. paid could be claimed 
back from the Post Office. If 1s. 6d. 
were charged for a prepaid telegram 
and reply, at the rate of ls. for 20 words 
in the original telegram, and 6d. for a 
reply not exceeding 10 words, the reply 
standing good for 48 hours, and if not 
used no money to be returned, he thought 
the Government would be absolute 
gainers in the end. He believed that 
such a concession would so largely in- 
crease the number of reply telegrams 
that it was impossible there could be a 
loss to the Department. When he first 
brought the subject before the Postmas- 
ter General, some years since, he was 
informed by the Chief of the Telegraph 
Department that the Department was so 
full of work that they had no means or 
appliances at their disposal for doing 
more than they were at present doing ; 
and that if they had a large amount of 
extra work imposed upon them their 
power would be insufficient to enable 
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them to dispose of it, and that it would 
consequently entail a reduction rather 
than an increase of Revenue. But the 
Chief of the Department also added— 
‘‘ Only wait until we have the full appli- 
ances to do the work, and we shall be 
able to do it.’ He would now ask 
the Postmaster General if he seriously 
believed that the adoption of the system 
of 6d. prepaid reply telegrams not ex- 
ceeding 10 words would be injurious 
to the Revenue? If not, it would most 
assuredly be a matter of great conve- 
nience to the country, and it ought to be 
carried out. It must be remembered 
that the use of telegrams was now be- 
coming almost universal, and that ad- 
vantage was now taken of them by many 
classes of the community, who, when 
the telegraphs were originally estab- 
lished, were never thought likely to use 
them. 

Mr. FAWCETT: In the course of 
the discussion various suggestions have 
been made by the hon. Members who 
have taken part in it. First of all, 
there was a suggestion by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Wexford (Mr. Healy) in regard 
to the use of the Irish time upon ex- 
clusively Irish telegrams. I must admit 
that I was not aware of the fact that the 
English time was used in marking the 
telegrams in Ireland ; but I will makea 
note of what the hon. Member has said, 
and I will make inquiries and see if 
some alteration cannot be effected. With 
regard to the remarks which have been 
made by my hon. Friend the Member 
for Bedford (Mr. Magniac), I quite ad- 
mit the truth of what he has said about 
the present thoroughly unsatisfactory 
condition of the telegraph arrangements. 
Indeed, the Telegraph Department seems 
to me to be the only financial Depart- 
ment of the Post Office which is not in 
a satisfactory state at the present mo- 
ment. But, in saying that the revenues 
of the Telegraph Department are un- 
satisfactory at present, I think, in justice 
to the financial administration of that De- 
pe that this fact should always be 

orne in mind—that we have to pay a 
dead weight of debt of atleast £3,500,000. 
Owing to the carelessness of the Govern- 
ment of the day at the time the arrange- 
ments were made for the purchase of the 
telegraphs, and the inattention of hon. 
Members of this House, the country 
paid a sum of £3,500,000 more for the 
rights and property of the Telegraph 
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Companies than they were worth. I 
may mention circumstances which hap- 
pened in regard to the value of tele- 
graph stock before the undertakings of 
the different Companies were purchased, 
and afterwards. The moment it was 
known that the Government contem- 
plated the acquisition of the telegraphs, 
the price of stock went up enormously— 
in some instances the price was increased 
by no less than 300 per cent. Of course, 
in the end, the public had to pay for ail 
that, and the Department is feeling the 
effect of the extravagant price given, 
even at the present moment. If the 
telegraphs had been bought at a proper 
price the sum paid for them would have 
been £7,000,0U0, instead of £10,500,000, 
and, in that case, even at the present 
time, we should not have been showing 
an unsatisfactory result, but we should 
have been making, after paying the in- 
terest on the capital expended, a small 
margin of profit, which we might have 
devoted to the improvement of the tele- 
graph service itself. I hope that what 
has occurred in regard to the purchase 
of the telegraphs will be looked upon as 
a warning by the House of Commons 
in the future that if they are careless, 
or allow the Government to be careless, 
in their financial transactions with pri- 
vate Companies, the inevitable result 
will be that the public interests will 
suffer in the end. I can assure my hon. 
Friend that I fully appreciate the value 
of his business experience, and that I 
shall be delighted to receiye from him 
any suggestions in regard to the ob- 
servance of greater economy in connec- 
tion with the management of the tele- 
graphic business of the Post Office. My 
hon. Friend has referred to the En- 
gineering Department, and I can assure 
him that if he will give us the advan- 
tage of his advice and assistance, any 
suggestions he may have to make will 
receive all the careful attention they de- 
serve. With regard to giving greater 
facilities to the public, my hon. Friend 
the Member for Bedford (Mr. Magniac) 
has referred to the extent to which the 
telegraph business might be increased 
if the telegraphs were made more easily 
accessible to the public. Now, a change 
has lately been introduced, in reference 
to which the Committee will, perhaps, 
allow me to say a word, because I be- 
lieve it is not sufficiently well known, 
but which, I believe, will greatly facili- 
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tate the action of the telegraphs. In 
November last we abolished the tele- 
graph stamp, and telegraphic messages 
are now allowed to be paid by ordinary 
postage stamps. It is possible to send 
a telegram by post by putting 12 ordi- 
nary stamps upon an ordinary sheet of 
paper, and if anyone wishes to send a 
telegram late at night there is now a 
most easy way of getting that telegram 
sent off early in the morning by putting 
it in the nearest Post Office or pillar-box. 
For instance, suppose a man arrives at 
his house late at night, and wants to 
send a telegram to some Provincial 
town, he can write it on half a sheet of 
ordinary note paper without being re- 
quired to use the regular telegraphic mes- 
sageform. Thattelegramissent off at once 
to the general post office of the district. 
For instance, suppose it is intended to 
send the telegram from Oxford, the very 
moment the telegraph office opens in 
the city of Oxford, at 7 o’clock in the 
morning, that telegram is certain to be 
despatched, and in all probability it will 
be sent at least an hour sooner than if 
the person sending it were put to the 
trouble of getting up early in the morn- 
ing to despatch it. It is only a small 
change, but it is one which I believe will 
be very much for the convenience of the 
general public. The hon. Member for 
Northampton (Mr. Labouchere) has 
made some remarks relative to a dis- 
tinction in the relative remuneration of 
the men and women employed by the 
Post Office. I am sure he will believe 
me that I am as anxious as he can be 
to secure the employment of women, and 
that it should be extended as far as 
posible, and that all persons employed 
should receive a fair and just remunera- 
tion for their services. But it must be 
borne in mind that the Government is 
bound, in deciding what remuneration 
should be given to those they employ, to 
be guided by the same considerations 
which actuate private individuals, and 
the reason why we pay a man and a 
woman different rates for doing, perhaps, 
precisely analogous kind of work, is the 
same reason to draw a distinction in 
engaging a tutor for the education of 
his son and a young lady for the educa- 
tion of his daughter. Although the 
young lady may have distinguished her- 
self quite as much in her examinations 
as the young man, such is the relative 
demand for the services of each that a 
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higher rate of remuneration is obliged 
to be paid for the services of the male 
tutor than for those of the young lady. 
I may point out that there is also another 
reason besides the general condition of 
the labour market why women do not 
receive the same remuneration as male - 
clerks—namely, that the whole of the 
night work, which is the most trying 
part of the duty performed, falls upon 
the male staff. There is only one other 
suggestion which has been made, which 
it is necessary I should refer to, and 
that is the suggestion of the hon. Mem- 
ber for the City of London (Mr. Alder- 
man Lawrence) that a short reply tele- 
gram should be sent at a lower rate 
than the original telegraphic message 
to which it is an answer. I should not 
like to express any opinion upon that 
matter now ; but I can give an assurance 
to my hon. Friend that I will consider 
whether his suggestion can be carried 
out without involving any serious loss to 
the Revenue. 


Vote agreed to. 


Crass I.—Pusrtic Works AND 
BuILDINGS. 


(8.) £3,000, Supplementary sum for 
Royal Parks and Pleasure Gardens. 

Mr. Atperman W. LAWRENCEsaid, 
he believed that this Vote included the 
sum necessary to defray the cost of the 
proposed alterations at Hyde Park 
Corner. He should like to know from 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Commissioner of Works whether he was 
right in that assumption ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: Yes, the 
hon. Member is perfectly correct. 

Mr. Atp—Erman W. LAWRENCE 
said, he hoped that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would give the Committee some 
account of the improvements which were 
about to be undertaken at Hyde Park 
Corner. They had had a plan submitted 
to them which certainly was an improve- 
ment upon the existing stateofthings, but 
he thought it was capable of an alteration 
which would effect a still further im- 
provement. Of course, he was prepared 
to admit that the difficulties of dealing 
with Hyde Park Corner were much in- 
creased by the large traffic north and 
south crossing that from east and west, 
and especially that part of it which 
came from the north to the Victoria Sta- 
tion and Westminster Bridge—namely, 
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the number of cabs and other vehicles 
which, coming from Hyde Park Corner, 
turned down Grosvenor Place in order 
to reach the Victoria Station. There 
was also a considerable amount of traffic 
occasioned by cabs and other vehicles 
going in the other direction, up Gros- 
venor Place andturning eastward towards 
Knightsbridge. There was also a stream 
of carriages to and from the Park itself. 
The large amount of this traffic at Hyde 
Park Corner during a short season of 
the year made it difficult for the 
through traffic down this great western 
road to proceed, and it was only in con- 
sequence of the strenuous exertions of 
the police that it was enabled to be con- 
ducted in such a manner as to afford 
adequate protection to the lives of the 
public. Now, it appeared to him that 
a large portion of the tratfic which went 
down Park Lane and Hamilton Place 
would, if they had a road continued on 
the other side of Piccadilly across the 
Green Park, running by the side of 
Constitution Hill to the front of Buck- 
ingham Palace, and there joining the 
road from Pall Mall to Buckingham 
Gate, go that way to Victoria Station 
and Westminster Bridge. He was of 
opinion that such a road would be of 
immense value in easing the traffic, be- 
cause there could not be the slightest 
doubt that Grosvenor Place was not at 
all wide enough for it at present. There 
would also be this great advantage—that 
it would be the means of causing the 
traffic to circulate, which was now blocked 
in consequence of Constitution Hill 
being closed for general traffic, being a 
private road of Her Majesty’s to Hyde 
Park. Constitution Hill was not at all 
wide enough to carry the whole of the 
traffic, andif the plan he suggested were 
carried out, it would leave Constitution 
Hill in the same position it was now, 
and would in no way interfere with the 
private rights of the Crown. He was 
sorry to say that it took a very long time 
indeed to effect improvements in the 
Metropolis. It was only in 1851, on 
account of extra traffic caused by the 
Great Exhibition, that they succeeded 
in opening the road from Pall Mall to 
Buckingham Gate. Before that date the 
traffic had to go round by Charing Cross, 
or by Storey’s Gate. Since 1851 the 
traffic was permitted to pass by Pall 
Mall, and cabs were now able to take 
that route. In 1862, when there was 
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another International Exhibition, after 
great pressure had been brought to bear 
upon the Commissioner of Works, the 
traffic was opened from the north of 
London through Hyde Park. Previously 
Hyde Park had been altogether closed 
to traffic except private carriages. In 
the Exhibition year, the pressure of the 
traffic was found to be so great, that a 
road was made for carriages on the 
bridge over the Serpentine, which opened 
up a communication through Hyde Park 
from north to south, cabs being per- 
mitted to drive across from Victoria 
Gate to Alexandra Gate, and had been 
of the utmost convenience to the public, 
and had lessened the traffic in Park 
Lane and Hyde Park Corner. Now they 
wanted a road from Piccadilly through 
St. James’ Park, and some people sug- 
gested that Constitution Hill should be 
thrown open. He did not suggest that 
himself; but if a wide road were made 
in continuation of Park Lane, coming 
out at the large open space in front of 
Buckingham Palace, and enabling the 
traffic to find its way by that means to 
the Victoria Station, and going on in 
the other direction through Storey’s 
Gate to Westminster Bridge, Grosvenor 
Place would be very much relieved. The 
present arrangement did notrelieve Gros- 
venor Place at all, but only the mouth of 
it. He must say that the arrangement 
suggested by the right hon. Gentleman 
the First Commissioner of Works would 
make the locality around Hyde Park 
Corner one of the most dengerous for 
foot passengers they would have in 
the Metropolis, because the wide mouth 
proposed to be made from Grosvenor 
Place to Hamilton Place would be, to 
persons walking up from Piccadilly, a 
most dangerous spot to cross. They 
would have to cross another place 
double the width of Hyde Park Corner, 
and the arrangement altogether would 
be most inconvenient for foot passengers. 
Nor would it accomplish the object de- 
sired so effectually as if a roadway were 
made across the Park to Park Lane. It 
would, further—which he regarded as a 
great misfortune—necessitate the re- 
moval of the Arch at Hyde Park Cor- 
ner. It was proposed, under the plan 
of the Chief Cummissioner of Works, 
to remove it from higher to lower 
ground, where it would not be seen, as 
it was now, from Hyde Park. He was 
quite aware of the controversy which 
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had been carried on upon this subject, 
and the criticisms which had been passed 
upon the Arch and the Duke of Wel- 
lington’s Statue. Heremembered very 
well when the statue was first placed 
upon the Arch, and the strong feeling 
which was manifested against the erec- 
tion of any monument there to the great 
warrior, whose memory it was intended 
to perpetuate. There were many who 
thought that, from an architectural point 
of view, it was a great mistake; and 
there were others who were opposed to 
the erection of the statue of a subject of 
Her Majesty, upon horse-back, because 
up to that time no statue of a subject 
had ever been placed on a horse. Per- 
sons who entertained that view, were all 
united against an equestrian statue of the 
Duke of Wellington being placed on 
the Arch at Hyde Park Corner; but 
notwithstanding the objections that were 
urged at the time, and the criticisms 
that were passed, the statue was erected. 
It was now proposed to take down 
the statue of the Duke and to remove 
the Arch itself. He did not think that 
it would be any improvement to remove 
the Arch, and the site which it now oc- 
cupied was far preferable to the site to 
which it was proposed to remove it to a 
lower elevation. In addition, as he had 
already pointed out, the plan of the 
Chief Commissioner of Works would 
make it exceedingly dangerous for pas- 
sengers to cross at this point from Hyde 
Park, and the amount of relief to the 
traffic in Grosvenor Place which ought 
to be afforded would not be given. By 
far the best plan was to make a 
thoroughfare into the Park by means of 
a road from Piccadilly to Marlborough 
House. A road of that kind would be 
of immense advantage, and while carry- 
ing out the object really desired, it 
might be made at a small expense. If 
anything more were found to be requi- 
site afterwards, it might easily be ac- 
complished. Such a scheme would not 
involve the removal of the Arch, nor the 
making of a number of roads at a 
heavy expense, such as was involved in 
carrying out the plan proposed by the 
Chief Commissioner ; and in the end he 
believed it would give more satisfaction. 
He threw out the suggestion for the 
consideration of the Chief Commissioner, 
whose own plan he certainly did not 
think would meet all the requirements 
of the case. Indeed, he did not believe 
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that if it were carried out it would re- 
flect much credit upon the taste of the 
Government and of the Metropolis. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: My hon. 
Friend began by asking me to describe 
at length the scheme I propose to the 
House. I think the best answer I can 
make to him is to refer him to the model 
which has been in the Tea Room of the 
House for many weeks, and which, I 
believe I may say confidently, has given 
general satisfaction. My hon. Friend 
then proceeded to describe a plan of his 
own, which is altogether different, and 
one which has no bearing upon the ob- 
jects we have in view, and which, al- 
though there might be something to be 
said for it from other points. of view, 
would not in any way remedy the evils 
proposed to be remedied by the plan we 
have ourselves submitted. My hon. 
Friend proposes that a road should be 
taken from the bottom of Park Lane 
across the Green Park to the front 
of Buckingham Palace, and he says 
that the traffic might be carried 
in that way to the Victoria Station. I 
am quite sure that my hon. Friend can- 
not have consulted the map and taken 
the distances, because, if he supposes 
that cabs or carriages would go down 
such a road for the purpose of going 
from the north to Victoria Station, he is 
very much mistaken. The route would 
be a great deal longer than the existing 
route. I will, therefore, say no more 
about the plan of my hon. Friend, which 
every hon. Member will see at once is 
impracticable for the object we have in 
view, and is, therefore, hopeless and 
out of the question. It might be that 
such a road would be convenient for car- 
riages going to Grosvenor Square and 
down to the Houses of Parliament; but 
it would not get rid of the difficulty at 
Hyde Park Corner, nor relieve the pres- 
sure of the traffic. The only other point 
mentioned by my hon. Friend is his 
objection to the removal of the Arch. 
Now, the removal of the Arch is an 
essential feature of the scheme which I 
have laid before the House, and with- 
out that removal the scheme could not 
be carried out. It is necessary, for two 
reasons—First, because, without the re- 
moval of the Arch, we could not widen 
the road; and, secondly, if the plan is 
to be carried out in its main features, it 
would not be possible for the road be- 
tween the two Parks—the Green Park 
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and Hyde Park—to pass through the 
Arch, but it would be necessary to make 
a road by the side of the Arch, with an 
entrance to Hyde Park through one of 
the side gates; and in this way the 
dignity of the approach, which, it must 
be remembered, is a Royal approach to 
the Park, would be altogether destroyed, 
and a considerable portion of the im- 
provement would be entirely lost. In 
point of fact, if an open space is to be 
made at that point, the removal of the 
Arch is an essential condition. It is pro- 
posed that the Arch should be placed at 
the end of Constitution Hill—from the 
entrance to Her Majesty’s Park at the 
end of the Hill. I have only to add 
that I fully expect that it will be found 
possible to remove the Arch bodily on 
the American plan. Whether it can be 
removed with the Duke upon it, I do not 
know; but I believe that the Arch itself 
can be removed bodily on the American 
lan. 

Sm HENRY HOLLAND said, that 
if it was found necessary to take the 
statue of the Duke down, it would be 
far better that it should not be put up 
again. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: But when you 
get him down, what are you to do with 
him ? 

Sm HENRY HOLLAND said, that 
he would leave both that question and 
the statue to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. 


Vote agreed to. 
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(9.) £25,000, Supplementary sum for 
Natural History Museum. 


(10.) £3,645, Supplementary sum for 
Public Buildings, Ireland. 


(11.) £27,000, Royal University, Ire- 
land, Buildings. 


(12.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 


“That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£6,000, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray 
the Charge which will come in course of pay- 
ment during the vear ending on the 31st day of 
March 1883, for Diplomatic and Consular Build- 
ings, including Rents and Furniture, and for 
the maintenance of certain Cemeteries abroad.” 


Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he did not 
think, he should be able to sleep com- 
fortably in his bed if he did not enter 
his protest against a job which was being 
perpetrated by means of this Vote. Of 
course, he knew perfectly well that as it 
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was the dinner hour, he could do no 
more than enter a protest, unless he 
could convince the Prime Minister that 
it would be desirable to withdraw the 
Vote altogether. They were all, to a 
certain extent, guardians of the public 
purse; but the Prime Minister was the 
natural and official guardian, and he 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman would 
do him the honour to listen for a moment 
to an explanation of what the matter 
really was of which he desired to com- 
plain, because he thought he should be 
able to show the right hon. Gentleman 
that it was a job which ought not to be 
allowed by a Ministry who had come 
into Office on the ground that they 
were desirous of effecting considerable 
economies in the public expenditure. 
The question he was about to call atten- 
tion to was a very old question—namely, 
the question of diplomatic residences. 
Personally, he thought it was a very 
great mistake ever to buy these resi- 
dences. They certainly seemed to cost 
the country a very considerable sum in 
repairs. It would, he thought, be better 
to give the Minister a certain sum of 
money to pay for the hire of a house. 
In Rome it appeared to have been 
thought desirable to have a place for 
the English Ambassador. Therefore, 
Her Majesty’s Government had pur- 
chased a plot of ground within the 
walls, but in a part of Rome where 
there was not much building going on. 
Attached to the house was a consider- 
able garden. The plot was of an oblong 
form, and at one end, beyond the garden, 
was a wood. In this wood the members 
of the Embassy were accustomed to walk, 
and take their recreation. There was 
very little land in this direction which 
was built upon until recently, when, the 
town having spread, it became valuable 
as building land. The total value of the 
wood, which was of about the same size 
as the Ambassador’s garden, was about 
£20,000, which would prove that the 
garden and ground on which the Em- 
bassy- house stood were also worth 
£20,000. He called particular attention 
to this fact, because the country was not 
only giving a large house to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ambassador at Rome, but was 
also giving him that which cost, putting 
it at 5 per cent upon the actual value, the 
sum of £1,000 perannum. Most per- 
sons in that House had no garden at all. 





They had to accept the fact that whea a 
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person came to live in a town he must 
make up his mind to be without a gar- 
den. But certainly a person with a gar- 
den worth £1,000 a-year might be sup- 
posed to rest content without requiring 
more land to add to it at the expense of 
the State. But not so the Ambassador 
at Rome. The land, which was at pre- 
sent a wood, was proposed to be built 
over. Through the middle of it it was 
proposed to run a road, and on one side 
of that road to erect a number of houses. 
Well, the country was now asked by 
Her Majesty’s Government to buy one- 
half of this wood—that was to say, the 
half of it which would bring the Am- 
bassador’s garden down to the pro- 
posed new road. The reason assigned 
for the purchase was actually stated in 
the Vote, ‘‘in order to maintain the 
privacy of the British Embassy grounds 
in Rome.” That was to say, that the 
people of this country were to pay 
£6,000 in order that no house should be 
built in Rome which should look, not 
into the residence of the Ambassador, 
but into this large garden, which the 
State had already provided for him, 
and which was worth something like 
£1,000 a-year. Now, what would any- 
body in that House do if he had a gar- 
den and somebody proposed to build a 
house that might overlook it? If he 
were a man of common sense, would he 
dream of spending £6,000 to shut it 
out? Nobody, unless he was able to 
put his hand into the public till, would 
ever dream of any extravagance of the 
kind. He would build a wall or plant 
some trees, and shut out the obnoxious 
building by that means. This was the 
ground on which he appealed to the 
Prime Minister on the subject. He (Mr. 
Labouchere) knew that social influences 
had been at work in order to induce the 
Chief Commissioner of Works, not 
alone the right hon, Gentleman now 
upon the Treasury Bench (Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre), but others who had held the 
same position, to induce him to agree to 
these jobs; and he knew how difficult it 
was to resist them. But he would ap- 
peal to hon. Members on either side of 
the House whether he had not fairly 
made out his case, and whether it was 
not amply sufficient for Her Majesty’s 
Ambassador at Rome to have given to 
him by the country, not only a house to 
live in, but a garden and land worth 
£1,000 per annum, without being called 
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upon to dip their hands still deeper into 
the public purse, and hand over a further 
sum of £6,000 for the purchase of addi- 
tional land, in order that our Represen- 
tative might throw it into the existing 
garden and prevent the inhabitants of 
the houses which were being built in 
the neighbourhood from occasionally 
having a peep into his grounds. He 
asked if it was considered necessary that 
every diplomatist employed by the coun- 
try should be able to surround himself 
with a species of secrecy even in his own 
garden? He (Mr. Labouchere) cer- 
tainly could not understand why an Am- 
bassador, more than any other person, 
was not to be looked at. He contended 
that the Government had no right to 
take the public money for any such pur- 
pose. Even the building of a wall was 
not necessary ; but it would be quite suf- 
ficient to run up a few palings and plant 
a few trees. The houses might then be 
built up, and the Ambassador would be 
perfectly safe from vulgar intrusion. 
But he did protest most strongly against 
any Government Department being 
called upon to spend a large sum of the 
public money upon such a purpose. It 
was all very well to say that it was only 
£6,000; but when they had £6,000 
spent here and £10,000 spent there, 
upon little jobs of this kind, the total 
soon mounted up to a very considerable 
sum per annum. Unless the considera- 
tion and discussion of the Estimates in 
that House was to be regarded as a per- 
fect farce, they ought to resist a Vote of 
this kind; and he should therefore ask 
the Committee, unless the Prime Minis- 
ter would withdraw the Vote and under- 
take to take the matter in hand, to di- 
vide upon the question. In any event, 
he should record his own vote against 
this wasteful expenditure. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, he 
agreed generally with the remarks which 
had been made by his hon. Friend the 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Labou- 
chere), but feared it was pretty cer- 
tain that the Committee would not sup- 
port the proposition of his hon. Friend 
and reject the Vote. He knew some- 
thing about the particular locality re- 
ferred to, and in regard to this and other 
instances he had observed the great pres- 
sure which was brought to bear upon 
Her Majesty’s Government by our Re- 
presentatives abroad. He remembered 
a case which occurred some time ago in 
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which a little difficulty arose. It wasa 
case in which a Minister lately represent- 
ing Her Majesty in a distant part of the 


Supply — Civil 


world had become so Oriental in his- 


habits that when the Ambassador of the 
Porte thought proper to erect an Em- 
bassy at a distance of half-a-mile from 
the British Embassy in Teheran, he at 
once appealed against any such in- 
terference with the amenities of the 
English Embassy, and applied to the 
late Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs to relieve him from the dreadful 
oppression and indignity he was likely 
to suffer in consequence of some objec- 
tionable Turks being able to look over 
his grounds from a distance of half-a- 
mile. He (Mr. Arthur Arnold) believed 
the matter was inquired into, and that 
the claim was rejected. He thought 
the House had become somewhat lax in 
regard to its acceptance of Supplemen- 
tary Estimates. . Members on both sides 
of the House were, perhaps, to blame for 
having been too ready to adopt the Esti- 
mates which had been presented, at all 
events without making a due investiga- 
tion. He was of opinion that on this 
occasion they ought to unite in making 
a protest. 

Srk HENRY -HOLLAND said, he 
thought it was necessary that for the 
future expenditure of this nature should 
be looked into in the hope that some re- 
duction might be effected. This was not 
the case of a very large expenditure; 
but he certainly thought it ought to be 
saved. He knew the locality well, and 
he could not conceive why, if the Minis- 
ter wished to walk about in his garden, 
he did not put up a palisade. That 
was all that could be really necessary 
to secure privacy, and he could not 
help thinking that the proposed expen- 
diture was throwing away the public 
money. 

Mr. DICK-PEDDIE said, he should 
like to know what was the size of the 
present garden, and how far the house 
of the Ambassador was removed from the 
piece of garden it was proposed to pur- 
chase ? 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER said, he was 
glad to hear from the hon. Member for 
Northampton (Mr. Labouchere) that 
Her Majesty’s Embassy in Rome was 
now suitably located. He remembered 
being in Rome at the time when Lord 
Derby was Foreign Secretary in 1874, 
and, having occasion to call upon Her 
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Majesty’s Representative, he had to go 
a long way round before he could find 
the Embassy ; and then, after going up 
three pairs of stairs, to ring a bell for 
half-an-hour before it was answered; 
and it certainly struck him that it was 
not a place that accorded with the dig- 
nity of a British Minister, as he was not 
then Ambassador. Whatever the expen- 
diture might be now, there must be a 
large credit to the Embassy of Rome for 
the penuriousness of former days. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I must re- 
pudiate altogether the remark of the 
hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Labouchere) that there has been any 
job in this matter. I am quite sure 
that, on reflection, the hon. Member 
will say that the word was not used in 
the ordinary sense of the term, and 
that, in the observations he has felt it 
necessary to make, he had no real inten- 
tion of accusing Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment of having perpetrated a ‘ job.” 
I can assure my hon. Friend that it was 
with great hesitation that the Govern- 
ment consented to this expenditure. For 
my own part, I may say that when I 
came into Office I found that an agree- 
ment had already been arrived at by 
the Government, authorizing the expen- 
diture of even a larger sum of money, 
for the purchase of a larger piece of 
ground than it is now proposed to pur- 
chase. The plot of ground it was ori- 
ginally intended to obtain would have 
cost £10,000, and that expenditure 
was agreed to by my Pradecessor, on 
the application of the Foreign Office, 
and with the concurrence of the noble 
Lord the Head of the Treasury (Lord 
Beaconsfield.) I found the negotiations 
in that state; but they fell through, and 
then it was suggested that a smaller 
piece of land, that would cost £6,000, 
should be purchased. The state of the 
case is this. As my hon. Friend the 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Labou- 
chere) has pointed out, the site of the 
Embassy was bought for £80,000; and 
I think it is hardly fair to. speak of it 
as a garden, because it is the site of the 
Embassy, including the house. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: But it is a 
garden. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE : No doubt 
part of the site consists of a garden. 
Beyond the garden is a piece of ground 
which has been used by the Embassy ; 
but recently the owner determined to 
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lay it out as building ground, and then 
came the question whether a portion of 
it should be bought as an addition to 
the garden of the Embassy. The argu- 
ment which weighed with the Govern- 
ment was this—that the addition of this 
piece of ground to the garden of the Em- 
bassy would considerably add to the value 
of the Embassy as a property. On the 
other hand, if it were not added to the 
Embassy, and were allowed to be built 
upon, the property of the Embassy 
would be very seriously depreciated in 
value. My hon. Friend has alluded to 
the fact of its being possible to build a 
wall at the end of the garden. That is 
quite true. The Government is under 
an obligation to the owner of the ad- 
joining land to build a wall; and I am 
told that a wall sufficient to keep out 
of view the houses on the adjoining land 
will be erected, and will probably cost 
no less than £1,500. Therefore the 
whole of the £6,000 would not be de- 
voted to the purchase of additional land, 
and the sum asked for is reduced ac- 
cordingly to £4,500. Her Majesty’s 
Ambassador at Rome has protested in 
the strongest possible terms against the 
building of houses—and houses, too, of 
an inferior class, which will be built 
very high, in accordance with the cus- 
tom of Rome, and which will look into 
the gardens of the Embassy. He states 
that they would be of great detriment 
to the property, that the drainage from 
them will possibly flow through the Em- 
bassy gardens, that people will hang out 
their dirty linen within sight of the 
residence of the Ambassador, and that 
the amenities of the place will be so 
destroyed that it will be impossible to 
enjoy the garden in future. I may also 
mention another fact—that when houses 
are built in Rome, there is a municipal 
regulation that they should not be in- 
habited for a year; and this would also 
have a deteriorating effect upon the pro- 
perty of the Embassy. It has, therefore, 
been proposed to make an addition to 
the land already acquired, and which 
has cost a sum of £82,000. The land 
proposed to be purchased will add very 
materially to the value of the existing 
property; and, if not purchased, the 
value of that property will be seriously 
depreciated. The amount is not a large 
one as compared with the cost at Paris 
and other places. I think no one can 
doubt that, had it been foreseen that 
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| these building operations would have 


taken place so close to the land belong- 
ing to the Embassy, the Government of 
the day would have sanctioned a much 
larger purchase. The Government have 
entered upon the present transaction 
with great circumspection, and not until 
the most pressing representations had 
reached them as to the desirability of 
making this addition to the grounds of 
the Embassy. 

Mr. DICK-PEDDIE said, he judged, 
from the figures which had been stated 
in the course of the discussion, that the 
size of the Embassy garden must be a 
very large one. He thought it was 
unreasonable that the country should 
be called upon to pay this additional 
sum of money for the Embassy at 
Rome. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, as they 
were about to divide, it was only right 
that the Committee should understand 
what they were going to divide on. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Com- 
missioner of Works had stated what 
were the reasons why they were to vote 
the money now asked for. In the first 
place, he said it would be an exceedingly 
good speculation to invest £6,000 in 
land in order to increase the value of 
the residence of the Ambassador at 
Rome; and, secondly, that representa- 
tions had been made that it was very 
desirable to make this addition to the 
grounds of the Embassy. He called it 
a job when an Ambassador suggested 
that his garden ought to be enlarged, 
and a Chief Commissioner of Works 
assented without any reason to the pro- 
position that the garden ought to be 
enlarged. However, when the ameni- 
ties of a garden were before the Com- 
mittee, he was most unwilling to say 
anything contrary to the amenities of 
debate. 

Mr. AtperMan W. LAWRENCE 
said, that the Government were only 
doing what any prudent owner of a 
mansion and garden would do whose 
property was situated as the Embassy at 
Rome was situated—namely, take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity of purchas- 
ing adjoining ground, which would en- 
hance the value of the property, and 
prevent a nuisance being created which 
would deteriorate it. That being so, he 
thought there should be no hesitation 
on the part of the Committee to grant 
the money asked for. 
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Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 49 ; 
Noes 25: Majority 24.—(Div. List, 
No. 328.) 


Supply— Civil 


(13.) £250,000, Disturnpiked Roads. 


Mr. DODSON said, it would be in 
the recollection of hon. Members that 
in the month of February last the hon. 
Member for Oxfordshire (Mr. E. W. Har- 
court) called attention to this subject, and 
gave Notice of an Amendment on going 
into Committee of Supply, which was 
accepted by the right hon. Gentleman 
at the head of the Government. That 
Amendment was in the form of a Reso- 
lution to the effect that, in the opinion 
of the House, some relief ought to be 
afforded to the body of ratepayers from 
the incidence of rates for the mainte- 
nance of disturnpiked and main roads 
in England ; and his right hon. Friend 
stated at the time, or a little while after- 
wards, that his intention was that Scot- 
land should be dealt with in a corre- 
sponding manner. Now, that pledge of 
his right hon. Friend on behalf of Her 
Majesty’s Government was made condi- 
tional on the Government being unable 
to carry out what they intended to do— 
namely, to deal with county government, 
and to endeavour to place grants in aid 
on a better footing. That, as the House 
was aware, they had not been able to 
effect ; and they were, therefore, called 
upon to redeem the pledge given by the 
right hon. Gentleman on the occasion re- 
ferred to. He would briefly state how 
it was proposed to distribute this grant 
in aid of disturnpiked and main roads, 
and then explain the reasons for that 
mode of dealing with them. The Vote 
was taken by way of a contribution to 
be paid in the course of the financial 
year ending on the 31st of March, 1883, 
in aid of payments by local authorities 
for the maintenance of the disturnpiked 
and main roads in the preceding year 
ended at Lady Day in England and 
Whitsuntide in Scotland. Now, the pro- 
posal with regard to England and North 
‘Wales was to give for roads in respect 
of which repayment had been made 
during the year ending March 25, 1882, 
by the county to the road authority of a 
moiety of the cost of maintenance accord- 
ing to the Highways and Locomotives 
(Amendment) Act, 1878, to the extent 
of one-fourth of the cost of such main- 
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tenance for the preceding year. In the 
case of roads in the Metropolis and 
Quarter Sessions boroughs, one-fourth of 
the estimated annual cost of the main- 
tenance — understanding by mainten- 
ance, materials and labour—of the roads 
disturnpiked since 1870; and in the case 
of Scotland for the roads disturnpiked 
since 1860 one-fourth of the cost of main- 
tenance — that was, of materials and 
labour—during the local financial year 
ending at or before Whitsuntide, 1882. 
He now came to the case of main roads 
in South Wales, and to these, following 
as far as the nature of the case would 
allow the precedent adopted in respect of 
the roads in England and North Wales, 
Her Majesty’s Government proposed to 
give assistance at the rate of half the 
average amount which each county had 
been required to pay towards the main- 
tenance of such roads since the year 
1870. As the House was well aware, 
the cause of the complaint in respect of 
disturnpiked roads in England was the 
abolition of the tolls by which they were 
supported. It was complained that the 
maintenance of roads which were not 
merely local roads, but great highways 
of communication through the counties, 
and which were formerly paid for by 
the public by means of tolls, had been, 
by the abolition of tolls, thrown exclu- 
sively on the rates of the parishes or 
districts in which they happened to lie. 
The Act of 1878 recognized that there 
was a grievance on the part of the 
districts and parishes through which 
these roads ran, and charged half the 
cost of the maintenance of the roads 
disturnpiked since 1870 upon the county 
rate ; it also gave discretion to the county 
authorities to relieve the local rates in the 
same manner in respect of those roads 
which had been disturnpiked before 1870, 
and in respect of highways which, from 
the general character of the traffic carried 
upon them, the county authorities might 
consider entitled to relief—those roads 
being called in the Act ‘‘ main or dis- 
turnpiked roads.” Thus the claims of 
roads disturnpiked since 1870 had been 
expressly recognized and compulsorily 
provided for by Parliament; and of the 
15,000 miles of ‘‘ main or disturnpiked 
ruads,”’ under the Act of 1878, in Eng- 
land and North Wales, upwards of 12,000 
miles represented roads within that 
category. Well, in redemption of the 
pledge given by his right hon. Friend 
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at the head of the Government that 
some further help should be given to the 
parishes and districts on which the bur- 
den of maintaining these roads had been 
thrown, they proposed, as he had already 
stated. to give half the amount received 
from the county rate—that was to suy, an 
amount equal to one-fourth of the total 
cost of their maintenance, the word main- 
tenance being understood in the sense 
in which it was used in the Act of 
1878. The effect of that would be 
that the parishes and districts through 
which ‘“ disturnpiked or main” roads 
passed would be assisted, on the whole, 
to the extent of three-fourths of their 
maintenance — half of that assistance 
proceeding from the county rate, and 
one - fourth from the subvention now 
proposed. He ought to have stated to 
the Committee at first that his proposal 
wasessentially and distinctly provisional, 
and that it was made in redemption of 
the promise of the Prime Minister given 
in regard to this financial year only. 
With reference to the Metropolis and 
Quarter Sessions boroughs, they would, 
as he had stated, receive in respect of 
their disturnpiked roads aid to the extent 
of one-fourth of the estimated annual 
cost of maintenance of those roads which 
had been disturnpiked since 1870. He 
believed that in Scotland the process of 
abolition of tolls had been going on since 
1863, by means of local Acts in the first 
place; and, secondly, by the operation 
of the Roads and Bridges Bill passed in 
1878, certain counties having adopted 
the powers given under the Act for the 
abolition of tolls, in anticipation of their 
compulsory extinction. Where Scotch 
counties had taken upon themselves the 
consequences of the abolition of tolls, 
the Scotch rates had a similar claim to 
assistance as the rates in England and 
Wales ; and it was accordingly proposed 
to give them assistance to the extent of 
one-fourth of the cost of the material 
and labour for the maintenance of 
the roads. It now remained for him to 
speak of the case of the six counties of 
South Wales, which, as compared with 
others, was the most peculiar. Those 
counties had been since 1844, or at least 
for a long series of years, placed under 
an exceptional form of legislation. The 
roads in these counties were formerly 
maintained by tolls alone, the ratepayers 
being at no cost for their maintenance. 
But some years ago Parliament com- 
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pulsorily reduced the tolls, and might 
thus be said to have disturnpiked 
the roads to a certain extent, and it 
expressly imposed on each of the six 
counties the burden of making good the 
deficiency which resulted. That defi- 
ciency having been created by Parlia- 
ment, Her Majesty’sGovernment thought 
it right that the rates in the six counties 
of South Wales should be likewise as- 
sisted, and accordingly they proposed to 
assist the county rates to the extent of 
half of the average annual deficiency 
which had occurred since 1870. The 
reason why they took, instead of the 
deficiency of last year, the average an- 
nual deficiency since 1870, was because 
the deficiency in respect of the various 
counties oscillated from year to year; 
and, therefore, to take the deficiency of 
a single year as a basis in calculating the 
assistance to be given would not effect 
the equitable distribution which they 
desired to carry out. Taking, however, 
the average deficiency since 1870, they 
arrived at what they believed to be a 
fair distribution over the different coun- 
ties. He hoped he had made to the 
Committee an intelligible statement upon 
a subject which it was, perhaps, not easy 
to make clear in a short space of time, 
owing to the circumstance that the 
position of the various portions of the 
Kingdom, in respect of the roads to be 
maintained, was in each case different. 
The Government had endeavoured to 
apportion the assistance they had to give 
fairly and equitably to the circumstances 
of the different localities; and in that 
sense, he believed, he might commend 
that proposal to the Committee. He 
again reminded the Committee that the 
arrangement was provisional, and for 
one year only, because they still retained 
the hope of being able to carry out the 
intention they wanted to have fulfilled 
this year of placing main roads and 
grants in aid upon a more satisfactory 
footing. The Gevernment had not pro- 
posed legislation on this subject ; they 
simply asked fur a sum of money for 
the purpose he had described, which he 
trusted the Committee would grant; and 
it would then rest with the Local Go- 
vernment Board to take upon itself the 
labour of distributing to each road autho- 
rity its proportion of the grant. 

Sirk BALDWYN LEIGHTON said, 
that there were some points in the state- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman which 
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he did not quite understand. Putting 
aside the case of South Wales and the 
more complicated points raised by the 
proposal of the Government, he under- 
stood the right hon. Gentleman to say 
with regard to the English counties that 
one-quarter of the cost of maintaining 
the roads would be refunded by the Trea- 
sury. Did the right hon. Gentleman 
mean, in the case of roads costing £40 a- 
mile, of which £20 was paid by the 
county, that £10 of the latter sum would 
be refunded to the repairing authority 
—the Highway Board or parish ? 

Mr. DODSON said, that was not in- 
tended. Supposing the cost of main- 
tenance, as defined by the Act of 1878, 
to be £40 a-mile, £20 of this would be 
paid by the county as hitherto ; but the 
parish rates would be relieved to the ex- 
tent of an additional £10 out of the 
grant. 

Sm BALDWYN LEIGHTON said, in 
that case the cost of surveying and simi- 
lar charges would have to be borne by 
the parishes; it would have to be de- 
ducted from the relief given. 

Mr. DODSON said, for the purpose of 
illustration, he assumed that the mate- 
rials and labour required for the main- 
tenance of the roads was £40 a-mile. 
The counties, as the hon. Baronet was 
aware, repaid one-half of the cost 
of labour and materials. The Go- 
vernment would pay a sum equal to 
one-half of that paid by the counties; 
and the parishes would, therefore, be re- 
lieved to the extent of three-fourths of 
the whole cost of labour and materials 
required for the maintenance of the 
roads. 

Sm BALDWYN LEIGHTON said, 
it was then quite clear that when the 
roads were damaged one-quarter of the 
cost of repairing them would be repaid 
out of this grant to the ratepayers. 
There was another point as to which he 
was in some doubt. The right hon. 
Gentleman seemed to treat the disturn- 
piked roads and the main roads as the 
same. There was, however, a large 
number of roads that were not main 
roads, but which had been disturnpiked 
—some 4,000 miles of them accord- 
ing to the figures of the right hon. 
Gentleman—and he was anxious to 
know how they would stand with refer- 
ence to the grant. 

Mr. DODSON said, he thought he 
had explained that point. The Govern- 
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ment would pay half of whatever the 
county paid under the Act for main- 
tenance of roads, whether they were 
main roads disturnpiked since 1870, 
and expressly charged on the county rate 
since 1878, or whether they were those 
roads which were dealt with by the 
county authorities under the enabling 
powers of the Act. 

Sm BALDWYN LEIGHTON said, 
the subject was a very complicated one, 
and he had no doubt that, on the whole, 
no better proposal than that put forward 
by the right hon. Gentleman could be 
made as regarded the mode of payment, 
especially as it was provisional; but he 
must protest altogether against the in- 
adequacy of the amount. The right 
hon. Gentleman had mentioned that 
there were 12,000 miles of main road to 
be dealt with. 

Mr. DODSON said, he had mentioned 
that, roundly, the total number of miles 
of main road was 15,000; of these 12,000 
miles had been disturnpiked since 1870, 
and came compulsorily under the Act 
of 1878; but the grant applied to the 
whole 15,000 miles of road. 

Sir BALDWYN LEIGHTON said, 
he was not aware that the number of 
miles of road was so large; the right 
hon. Gentleman’s information, however, 
was probably better than his own. 

Mr. DODSON said, the 15,000 miles 
of road he had mentioned represented 
the main roads under the Act of 1878. Of 
those 15,000 miles upwards of 12,000 
represented roads disturnpiked since 
1870; of the remainder the larger pro- 
portion represented roads disturnpiked 
before 1870, of which the counties felt 
they ought to assume the responsibility ; 
and the smaller proportion, or about 700 
miles, represented highways over which 
there was a great deal of traffic and 
which the counties also had taken upon 
their own shoulders. 

Sir BALDWYN LEIGHTON said, 
that, having regard to the future rather 
than the present, the proposed contribu- 
tion was disproportionate to the amount 
of relief required; and not only dispro- 
portionate to the equitable amount re- 
quired, but inadequate as regarded the 
Vote. It would not exhaust or repre- 
sent the amount of the Vote. The right 
hon. Gentleman had given them no 
figures and no calculation as to cost per 
mile, or as to the cost that had been un- 
justly thrown upon the ratepayers, and 
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especially the farmer. He found on in- 
quiry amongst the farmers in his own 
county that before the present arrange- 
ments existed, the cost to them for the 
use of the roads was about 1s. a-week 
on the average; whereas they had now 
to pay three times as much, or £7 10s. 
instead of the 50s. a-year paid formerly. 
His own opinion, based on the figures 
and facts that could be demonstrated, 
was that a subvention of at least one- 
half of the cost was necessary to afford 
effectual relief. He believed that the 
proper basis for the calculation of the 
right hon. Gentleman would be a mile- 
age rate. 

Mr. LYULPH STANLEY said, he 
could not agree withthe hon. Baronet that 
the Vote was insufficient for the relief of 
the localities. It should be remembered 
that the rural parishes, which, through 
their Highway Boards, complained most, 
had already had a subvention of very 
nearly half the whole cost of maintaining 
theroads by that proportion being thrown 
upon the counties at large. The effect 
of the Act of 1878 was to throw a con- 
siderable proportion of the cost of dis- 
turnpiked roads on a class of property 
which was peculiarly free from the obli- 
gation of paying for turnpike roads, be- 
cause that property was situated in dis- 
tricts where there were very few turn- 
pikes. It seemed to him very inconve- 
nient that they should, at that moment, 
be invited to discuss a subject surrounded 
with technicalities, the details of which 
it was impossible to examine without 
full consideration. He could not help 
thinking that something in the nature 
of an official intimation of the Govern- 
ment intentions ought to have been given 
a week or 10 days ago, so that hon. 
Members might have had ample time to 
examine the details of the question, and, 
in case of need, bring forward an alter- 
native plan before the Government pro- 
posal came forward in Committee. ‘The 
proposal of the Government to increase 
the tax on carriages had, at any rate, a 
relation to the persons who used the 
roads; but their proposal to put the 
burden of relieving the rural parishes 
upon the shoulders of the Income Tax- 
payer appeared to him to have more of 
the character of simplicity than justice. 
He regarded the proposal as unfair, in- 
asmuch as, in his opinion, if there were 
to be any subvention at all of the one- 
fourth of the whole cost of maintaining 
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the disturnpiked roads, it ought to be 
given to the county rate, and not the 
local Highway Boards. Hon. Members 
who were interested in the latter would, 
of course, dissent from this view. It was 
notorious that when subventions of this 
kind were made from the Treasury there 
was a general rush and scramble to get 
as much as possible. He repeated his 
belief that the local Highway Boards 
had already had their share of relief, 
and that it would be more just if the 
urban authorities had been relieved in 
respect of their present contribution, in- 
stead of having to contribute further to 
the relief of the rural parishes. There 
had been a great deal said that would 
not bear examination as to the character 
of the disturnpiked roads, which, before 
the railway system was introduced, were 
main roads, but which, since the intro- 
duction of that system, had notoriously 
been reconverted into local roads only. 
There were, however, a few of these roads 
which had not lost their local character, 
amongst which he might instance the 
road between Manchester and Bury ; 
but the general effect of the introduc- 
tion of the railway system had been such 
as he had indicated, and, therefore, he 
contended that the cost of maintaining 
the roads in question should properly fall 
on the localities. There was another 
great injustice done to towns to which 
he would refer. In the case of London, 
they had not had such a thing as a turn- 
pike gate within it since 1870; and he 
should very much doubt whether the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Local Government Board could point 
to one that had existed beyond the year 
1870. The gates had been a nuisance, 
and a hindrance to the traffic, and were 
always being complained of. He should 
like to know how much of the £250,000 
would go to London—the rateable value 
of which was more than one-sixth of the 
whole of the country. London, they 
must bear in mind, paid more than one- 
sixth of the whole of the Income Tax of 
England, and yet nothing like one-sixth 
of the £250,000 would go to the people 
of the Metropolis in relief of their rates. 
In the large towns of England, in the 
same way, there would be no relief to 
the rates. What relief, for instance, 
would Manchester or Liverpool get from 
this new Vote, although, of course, 
these towns would have to contribute 
their share to the Income Tax? They 
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knew that the main roads were not only 
disturnpiked roads, but also such as 
were declared by the local authorities to 
be main roads. What guarantee was 
there as to the roads, which the magis- 
trates in Quarter Sessions might declare 
to be main roads, that this apparently 
tentative and annual Vote would not 
slide into a thing as perpetual as the 
Mutiny Act, which was passed annually? 
What were they doing but giving power 
to magistrates in Quarter Sessions, by 
declaring a road to be a main road, to 
obtain this Vote from time to time? 
This Vote would make a precedent, and 
it was well known that there was no- 
thing more attractive for the purpose of 
being made into a precedent than an 
arrangement which gave public money 
in aid of local rates. If they went into 
counties where there was a conflict be- 
tween manufacturing and agricultural 
communities, they would find it a con- 
stant complaint that the magistrates and 
the Quarter Sessions were always doing 
something for the rural portion, whilst 
they did nothing to relieve the commu- 
nity in the large mining or industrial 
districts. It was useless to try to oppose 
the passage of this Vote he knew; but, 
at the same time, he could not help ex- 
pressing an opinion that it was objec- 
tionable, and violated all principles of 
equity. 

Mr. T. C. BARING said, the hon. 
Member for Oldham (Mr. Lyulph Stan- 
ley) was evidently talking about what 
he did not understand when he said that 
the rural districts would benefit dispro- 
portionately by this arrangement. It 
was not the main roads in rural districts 
which would derive the greatest advan- 
tage. But he would like to know to 
what roads this grant would apply? He 
presumed it would only apply to roads 
which had been declared main reads at 
or before the Easter Quarter Sessions. 
But he would like a specific answer. 
Was it intended to include roads de- 
clared main at the Midsummer Sessions, 
or not? 

Mr. DODSON said, he had stated 
that the Easter Sessions was the date 
intended. 

Mr. WARTON said, the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Dodson) was beauti- 
fully clear as to the number of miles of 
road in England—as to the 15,000, the 
12,000, the 700, and the 2,000; but 
there was one thing which was not at 
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all clear from the right hon. Gentleman, 
and it was this—there was nothing what- 
ever in what the right hon. Gentleman 
had said to lead one to know, or to lead 
one to imagine, what the cost per mile of 
these main roads would be. They were 
told that the counties of England and 
North Wales were to have a quarter 
each, and that South Wales was to have 
a half; and what he complained of was 
that the right hon. Gentleman did not 
put before them a single estimate of the 
cost of a single mile, whether rural or 
urban. If they had a simple multipli- 
cation sum put before them, both figures 
could be easily ascertained in the result. 
There was a result put before them; 
but he was at a loss to know how it was 
arrived at. No one could be more clear 
than the right hon. Gentleman when he 
liked. He was clear enough as to the 
number of miles, but was delightfully 
obscure as to the expense per mile. He 
(Mr. Warton) wished to make a prac- 
tical suggestion arising out of what had 
been said by the hon. Member for South 
Shropshire (Sir Baldwyn Leighton) ; 
he would suggest to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman whether it would not be better, 
if the amount in aid was to be £250,000, 
to divide it according to the mileage, 
which would give about £15 or £16 per 
mile? Was that sum of £250,000—that 
net round sum—an estimate, or was it 
not merely a guess in the dark? Was 
it a limited sum that could not be ex- 
ceeded, or was it an estimate on the basis 
of paying a quarter in one place and a 
half in another? He wished to know 
on what principle the right hon. Gentle- 
man was acting? The right hon. Gen- 
tleman did or did not know what the 
cost was to be. If he did not know, he 
ought to know, and if he did know, he 
ought to tell the Committee. The only 
object of the right hon. Gentleman now 
seemed to be to slur over the business 
as quickly as possible, and to give them 
no details for their judgment. They 
had a lump sum thrown at them just as 
they had in the case of the Post Office 
Vote, which was put before them in the 
absence of the Postmaster General. Per- 
haps the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Dodson) was above the matter of detail ; 
but he (Mr. Warton) would ask him 
point blank, had he the slightest idea of 
what the counties had paid last year ? 
Mr. DODSON said, that, first of all, 
the hon. and learned Member had asked 
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him why they did not pay so much per 
mile, instead of paying on the actual cost, 
and his answer to that must be that mile- 
age was no test. One mile of road might 
have a great deal more traffic upon it 
than another. Then, again, the material 
for repairing one mile of road might be 
much more expensive than that for 
repairing another mile. Moreover, the 
mileage of a road took no account of 
the width of that road, and that was a 
veryimportant point. Thesystem adopted 
secured the best possible test. Local 
Government auditors were now auditing 
the accounts of every highway district 
and parish in the Kingdom. The cal- 
culation was based on the actual cost 
incurred in the latest year for which 
they had Returns. 

Sr BALDWYN LEIGHTON said, 
he should be glad if the right hon. Gen- 
tleman could give them the average 
cost per mile, or, at least, the full 
amount on which his calculation was 
based. 

Mr. DODSON said, the county trea- 
surer’s Returns would give the amount 
paid per mile. The Government found 
that the county treasurer’s accounts were 
below the amount they would have to 
pay; and what sum would be asked for 
over and above the amount stated by 
the county authorities he could not tell 
until further Returns were received. 
According to the accounts, what the 
Government would have to pay would 
be £145,000, which was half the amount 
paid by the counties; but the accounts 
wereincomplete, and considerable margin 
must be allowed to represent the amount 
they might have to pay over and above 
the £145,000. 

Sm BALDWYN LEIGHTON said, 
there was no separate account kept of 
the maintenance of turnpike roads in 
boroughs. How would they arriveat that? 

Mr. WARTON said, he rose for the 
purpose of putting himself right with 
the Committee, because no one had a 
right to take up the time of the Com- 
mittee without an object. The Committee 
would see that, by his having occupied 
their time, he had extracted one figure 
from the right hon. Gentleman. He had 
given them £145,000 as the half that 
the Government would have to pay. If 
he (Mr. Warton) had not been perti- 
nacious, they would not have got that 
amount. 


Vote agreed to. 
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(14.) Motion made, and Question pro 


posed, 

‘“‘That a sum, not exceeding £90,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending on the 3lst day of March 1883, 
as a Grant in Aid of the Revenue of the Island 
of Cyprus.” 


Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, he 
intended not only to oppose this Vote, 
but also to take a division against it; 
and he must crave the attention of the 
Committee for a few minutes with re- 
gard to it, as the subject was one of 
considerable importance. Shortly after 
the Island was taken over, the then 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs (Mr. Bourke) made an official 
statement to the effect that the Island 
would probably pay its own expenses, 
or, at all events, to use the right hon. 
Member’s own .words— 

‘* Tt would leave an inappreciable portion of 
the charge to be borne by the taxpayers of this 
country.” 

Well, last year the charge amounted to 
£78,000—that was the amount of the 
Vote which Her Majesty’s Government 
then asked for. This year the Govern- 
ment made aclaim for £90,000, show- 
ing an increase of £12,000 in a single 
year. That was the burden which the 
taxpayers of this country were asked to 
bear in respect of the Island of Cyprus ; 
and he imagined, and in a few words 
would endeavour to show, that that was 
the average burden which the people 
of this country might expect to bear in 
regard to this Island, so long as it re- 
mained in its present political condition. 
With regard to the policy under which 
the Island was taken over, it was pro- 
claimed at the time that the object of 
taking possession of Cyprus was to pre- 
vent the Russians from passing through 
the mountains of Asia Minor and Per- 
sia to India. That was a most prepos- 
terous suggestion ; but it was made on 
the highest official authority. There was 
another plea put forward upon equal 
authority, and it was first heard of in 
the Guildhall of the City of London. It 
was said that the Convention we had 
entered into with Turkey was valuable, 
inasmuch as, before long, the City of 
| Erzeroum would be the most powerful 
| fortress in that part of Asia. From that 
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day to this not a brick and not a stone 
had been put upon another in that for- 
tress. If Russia-were inclined to seize 
upon the City of Erzeroum, it was not the 
Convention that would prevent it; but 
our best assurance would be in the Con- 
cert of Europe, which Her Majesty’s 
Government had done their best to 
build up and maintain. When he 
brought the subject before theCommittee 
last year, and moved the rejection of 
the Vote of £78,000, they had another 
Under Secretary of State in Office ; and 
it seemed to be the policy of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to provide them with 
a new Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies every year. This placed those 
who stood in his (Mr. Arthur Arnold’s) 
position under some difficulty. They 
could not find it in their hearts to attack 
the present Under Secretary, as they 
believed him to be as blameless as a 
baby in respect of this Vote. When he 
was addressing his hon. Friend the 
Member for Liskeard (Mr. Courtney) 
last year, he was obliged to make the 
same statement, and to say that he could 
not blame the hon. Gentleman, because 
he had only been in Office a month. But 
while he, for himself, repudiated alto- 
gether the policy of the Anglo-Turkish 
Convention, and desired from his heart 
that it had never been made, he did not 
take upon himself last year, and he had 
no intention of taking upon himself this 
year, to advocate that this Convention 
should be annulled and abandoned. He 
should not object to see such a policy 
adopted; but he did not last year, and 
he did not intend now, to press any 
argument on this part of the ques- 
tion. Last year he had ventured to 
lay before Her Majesty’s Government 
and the Secretary of State, if he could 
reach so far, an alternative line of policy 
which, it appeared to him, might be 
adopted with advantage to the public 

urse. He had said that it was not for 

im to suggest the course which Her 
Majesty’s Government ought to pursue 
with regard to Cypus, but that there 
were two courses left open to them, one 
of which was to compound with the 
Turkisk Government for the tribute of 
about £85,000 a-year, and so end the 
most unfortunate agreement which had 
been entered into by the clever Grand 
Vizier of the Sultan; and, further, that 
Her Majesty’s Government might lessen 
the terrible expense of carrying on the 
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administration of the Island by assimi- 
lating the Government in some degree 
to that of the Lonian Islands belonging to 
Greece. The Government of the Ionian 
Islands was a liberal Government, the 
people were happy, prosperous, progres- 
sive, and the charge upon the Home Go- 
vernment was totally insignificant com- 
pared with the magnificent, but futile, and 
worse than futile, scale on which Cyprus 
had been administered. And what was 
the reply he received on that occasion ? 
Why, Mr. Courtney stated that the 
Colonial Office had been endeavouring 
to carry out one of the suggestions 
made, and were setting their minds to 
the accomplishment of the other. Well, 
he must say that the mind of the Colonial 
Office moved very slowly indeed, be- 
cause, not only were they without any 
shred of information as to what they 
were going to do with either one of these 
suggestions, but—and he thought the 
Committee had a right to find some fault 
with the Colonial Office for the fact— 
they were now bringing forward a Vote 
of £90,000 before the Report of the 
High Commissioner of 1881 had been 
presented to Parliament. That Report 
was not yet in the hands of Members ; 
and, further, the Report of the gentleman 
from the Colonial Office who had visited 
Cyprus 12 months ago had not made 
its appearance. He must add that the 
statement made by Lord Kimberley on 
the subject of Cyprus had not by any 
means reassured him. The Prime Minis- 
ter, in his Budget speech, had led them 
to hope that the charge for Cyprus in 
future would be £40,000 instead of 
£90,000 in one year. Now, the Prime 
Minister might do him the honour to 
correct him if he was wrong in sup- 
posing that the meaning of that state- 
ment was, that in future, by some 
arrangement made between the Trea- 
sury and the Foreign Office, in conjunc- 
tion with the Porte, the payment of the 
interest which this country was under an 
obligation to pay in regard to her half- 
share of the guaranteed interest of the 
loan raised by Turkey during the Cri- 
mean War would be charged against the 
tribute which we had to pay for Oy- 
prus. He should contend that was not 
a reduction of the charge. [Mr. Grap- 
sToNE: It is not.] But Lord Kim- 
berley had made another statement 
which, under the bellicose circumstances 
of the present time, had caused him 
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some apprehension. Not long ago, in 
the House of Lords, the noble Earl 
stated that Famagousta might, at no 
great expense, be made available for the 
reception of a certain number of large 
vessels of war, but that it would be very 
necessary to construct protecting fortifi- 
cations. Now, he would venture to pre- 
dict—[Mr. Warton: Don’t. ]—yes; in 
spite of the hon. and learned Member 
for Bridport, he would venture to predict 
that if this Harbour of Famagousta re- 
mained in the hands of the British Go- 
vernment, and particularly if it remained 
in the hands of some other Ministry than 
the present, and actuated by the motives 
which seemed to influence Her Majesty’s 
late Advisers, they would shortly see a 
repetition of the great failure of fortifi- 
cations which they had seen in the 
Island of Alderney. If, in spite of their 
experience in the Island of Alderney, 
they should risk a similar failure in 
Cyprus, the cost of the Island of Cyprus 
to this country would be increased, and 
that was another reason why they should 
reject this Vote. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Prime Minister, he hoped, 
would permit some subordinate Mem- 
ber of his Government to inform the 
House how, and by what means, it 
was that the Earl of Kimberley pro- 
posed to reduce the charge for Cyprus 
from £90,000 to £40,000 a-year. If it 
was not done by subtracting the interest 
on the Guaranteed Loans to Turkey, it 
would have a more satisfactory ap- 
pearance; but it would not remove his 
feeling as to the utter want of economy 
in the manner in which the Island of 
Cyprus was governed. The scale of 
Government was monstrous. The pro- 
portion which the salaries of the Go- 
vernor, the Chief Secretary, and the 
whole official Staff of the Island bore 
to the Revenue was simply ridiculous. 
When he read in the last Report that 
“the sanitation”’ of the towns was receiv- 
ing considerable attention, those words 
struck him as being remarkably signifi- 
cant. In matters of sanitation, money 
went out with great rapidity. Scientific 
sanitation was nowhere inexpensive, and 
nowhere could it be less inexpensive than 
in anisland where there were more goats 
than people. When Lord Salisbury most 
wisely abandoned, in his far greater 
knowledge of geography, the proposi- 
tion his Leader had made as to the rea- 
son why the Government had taken 
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over that Island, he stated that the 
great advantage to this country of the 
possession of Cyprus would be in con- 
nection with Egypt; and, no doubt, in 
time to come, they would hear a great 
deal about the immense benefit Cyprus 
had rendered to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment during the present Egyptian cam- 
paign. Well, having the Island in their 
hands, if the Government did not make 
use of it he should censure such neglect, 
and the fact of their making use of it 
did not condone for one moment the 
means by which the Island was taken 
into our possession. And let him say 
that no single operation within the 
memory of any Member of that House, 
probably, had ever been conducted in 
the East of Europe without free use 
being made of adjacent territory for 
occupation by the belligerent of the 
West. There would have been no diffi- 
culty experienced by the English Go- 
vernment, if engaged in hostile opera- 
tions in Egypt, as they were now, in 
obtaining standing ground which they 
could have used for hospital or other 
purposes, even if we had not had posses- 
sion of Cyprus. That was the case in the 
Crimean War and in Greece. The vas- 
salage by which we held the Island of 
Cyprus was of no advantage whatever. 
He had carefully noticed what had been 
done of late. He might be officially 
corrected; but he was under the im- 
pression that no British troops had made 
anything like a permanent landing or 
occupation of Cyprus in connection with 
the Egyptian Expedition. There had 
only been a rendezvous of British vessels 
such as took place at Suda. He hoped, 
therefore, the great mistake would not 
be made of supposing that the posses- 
sion of Cyprus had been one of the ad- 
vantageous incidents of the operations 
against Egypt. He doubted—more than 
doubted—the policy which had led to 
the occupation of the Island, and he 
felt very much dissatisfied at the absence 
of successful negotiations with the Porte 
for compounding the tribute, and at the 
absence of successful operations in Oy- 
prus for bringing down the expenditure 
of the Government toa very much lower 
level. For these reasons, and because 
now and at all times he denied that the 
policy of the Anglo-'lurkish Convention 
had been, or ever could be, beneficial to 
this country, he asked the Committee to 
reject the Vote. 
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Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY said, that, 
though the hon. Member had imputed 
such designs to the Government, and 
had said that they changed the Under 
Secretaries of State for the Colonies 
so frequently because, having such a 
bad case, they thought it desirable, from 
time to time, to present a new cover, he 
presented himself to reply to two or 
three points the hon. Memberhad raised. 
It was not his policy, nor would he 
follow the hon. Member into the larger 
questions of the policy of retaining the 
Island, or of its utility. The hon. Mem- 
ber found fault with the Government 
for not having attempted to compound 
with the Porte for the payment of the 
tribute. The House had been informed 
last year that proposals had been made 
with that view. But, surely, the act of 
compounding was not so desirable a 
thing in itself that they should pay 
more than the thing was worth. The 
reason they had not compounded with 
the Porte was because the Porte had 
asked for a composition which was 
thought far above the proper price. 
When the Porte showed itself more 
reasonable, then, he had no doubt, the 
Colonial Office would entertain the ques- 
tion again. At the same time, while, 
to a large extent, the tribute money was 
being used for the payment of the 
Guaranteed Loan, it would be a losing 
game on our part to pay down a lump 
sum. Then it was asked why they 
did not assimilate the Government of 
Cyprus to that of the Ionian Islands. 
He (Mr. Evelyn Ashley) could not say 
of his own knowledge what the Govern- 
ment of the Ionian Islands might be; 
but this he would say—that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had thought it not 
only right, but absolutely necessary, to 
provide a Government for Cyprus that 
was infinitely superior to a Turkish 
Administration. He could only say 
that if his hon. Friend (Mr. Court- 
ney) did last Session give what was 
called a pledge that the Colonial Office 
would march in that direction and at- 
tempt to improve the administration in 
the way of expense, the Colonial Office 
had amply carried out that pledge. 
The admirable Report by Mr. Fairfield 
would, he hoped—indeed he was sure—be 
the starting-point of a considerable re- 
duction in the expenditure of the Island. 
The Government owed an apology to the 
hon. Member for Salford (Mr. Arthur 
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Arnold) for not laying that Report upon 
the Table before now. If it had been 
possible, the Report would have been 
laidon the Table before this discussion 
to-day ; but they had been unable to do 
so in consequence of their not having re- 
ceived Sir Robert Biddulph’s observa- 
tions upon it. That brought him (Mr. 
Evelyn Ashley) to the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister, in 
introducing the Budget, when he said he 
believed that the payment for Cyprus 
would only amount to £40,000 a-year. 
If the hon. Member would follow the 
Estimate for the ensuing year, he would 
find that the payment would only be 
£27,000. The Revenue was estimated 
ut £76,000, and if they added the tribute 
to that it would make up a total of 
£219,500. The deficit for the coming 
year would be about £43,000; but he 
was happy to say that if the proposal 
suggested to them by Mr. Fairfield in 
his Report, which the hon. Member 
would have an opportunity of considering 
during the Recess, were carried out, the 
expenditure, including the tribute, would 
be reduced to something like £205,000, 
which would then cause their payment, 
in respect of Cyprus, to reach only the 
amount of £27,000 or £28,000. The 
payment they were asking the Committee 
to sanction to-day was a payment on ac- 
count of the deficits of past years. He 
would only give his hon. Friend round 
figures; but since they had occupied 
Cyprus the total receipts had been 
£612,823, and the payments had been 
£426,709, leaving an excess of receipts 
over expenditure of £186,114. There- 
fore, he would point out to his hon. 
Friend that if there was no tribute in 
the matter these figures would represent 
a very handsome balance, and would 
show that the administration of the 
Island had not been one that could be 
found fault with. But now came the 
tribute of £92,440 a-year, which, added 
up for the period they had been in pos- 
session of Cyprus, made a total of nearly 
£280,000. When they deducted from 
that the £186,000, it left a deficit for 
which the Committee was now asked to- 
day to vote £90,000. Now, he would 
only just remark as to the point his hon. 
Friend the Member for Salford (Mr. 
Arthur Arnold) had touched on about 
the expenses of administration. He did 
not know whether the hon. Member was 
aware that for the future the salary of 
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the Governor was, at his own request, to 
be only £4,000 a-year. This, he ventured 
to say, was a very reasonable salary, 
and they owed their thanks to Sir Robert 
Biddulph for having consented to such a 
reduction. Without going into the ques- 
tion of the policy of the annexation of 
Oyprus, he would just remind the Com- 
mittee that there had recently been 
some very bad harvests in the Island, 
which would account for the Revenue 
not coming up to the Estimate. When 
the hon. Member read the Report of Mr. 
Fairfield, he (Mr. Evelyn Ashley) trusted 
that he would take the same sanguine 
view that he did. A prosperous year in 
the cultivation of the vine, which was 
double the importance of any other 
cereal in the Island, would benefit the 
whole condition of the country. He could 
assure his hon. Friend that the Colonial 
Office was not neglecting the subject, 
and that they felt that this £90,000 was 
very much too large a sum to ask the 
House to vote for Cyprus. He believed 
that was the last occasion on which so 
large a sum would be asked for. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, the 
hon. Gentleman who had just spoken 
had made too good a defence—he had 
proved too much. He had shown that 
they could not get rid of the Vote while 
they held the Island. He (Sir George 
Campbell) was afraid that the san- 
guine estimate they had heard described 
could not be carried out to the advantage 
of the Island while it was burdened with 
this enormous tribute to the Turk. This 
payment was one from which the Island 
received no benefit whatever — not a 
single penny of it was available for the 
purposes of Cyprus; and as long as we 
held the Island we were bound, in jus- 
tice, to pay this tribute to Turkey our- 
selves for our possession of this place of 
arms, or whatever they might like to call 
it. The Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies seemed to think that, by im- 
proved administration, we might manage 
to get a surplus out of the Revenue. 
Weil, he (Sir George Campbell) had not 
paid much attention to the administra- 
tion of Cyprus; but he had paid some 
attention to the administration of our 
other Colonies, and he found that some 
of them did not pay their own expenses. 
It was true that some did pay their own 
expenses ; but his opinion of Cyprus was 
that, if it did so, it would be a very 
singular Colony indeed. He very much 
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doubted whether we could manage to 
extract sufficient money from the Island 
to pay its expenses with justice to the 
inhabitants. Cyprus was not a very 
fruitful or a very productive Island, and 
if we managed to make it pay its expenses 
we should have reached a very satisfac- 
tory point. The Island was a kind of 
Old Man of the Sea. We could not 
hand it over to the Turks, for it would 
not be fair to the people; and whilst we 
retained it he was afraid we must lose 
money. He, therefore, earnestly hoped 
that Her Majesty’s Government would 
get rid of it when they found someone 
who would take it, and in whose hands it 
would not suffer. Until they did do so, 
he thought they ought to be content to 
pay this money. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, that when- 
ever they got within a measurable dis- 
tance of the end of the Estimates the 
House got impatient. Under the cir- 
cumstances, the hon. Member (Mr. 
Arthur Arnold) must be thanked for 
having made a speech on the matter. 
He (Mr. Labouchere) trusted this Vote 
might never be allowed to pass without 
a protest from the Radical Benches, in 
order that the memory might be kept 
green of the monstrous and absurd policy 
that led to the acquisition of Cyprus. 
They were told that the Revenue was 
likely to increase ; but that was stated 
last year. It was then said that it was 
too bad to protest or vote against this 
proposal, because the expenditure had 
already been incurred. That was pre- 
cisely the answer that the Secretary to the 
Treasury (Mr. Courtney) gave last year, 
so that although the Under Secretaries of 
State for the Colonieschanged their argu- 
ments did not change. It appeared to 
him that they never would have an 
opportunity of entering a protest against 
this Vote if they were to accept that 
stereotyped argument of the Colonial 
Secretary for the time being. He had 
no doubt if his hon. Friend the present 
Under Secretary of State for the Colonies 
rose to some higher Office by next year, 
the new Under Secretary who took his 
place would say the same thing. His hon. 
Friend (Mr. Arthur Arnold) had said 
that greater economy should be practised 
in Cyprus, and that by such means they 
would be able to avoid some portion of 
this enormous payment the Committee 
was now called upon to make. He did 
not agree with his hon. Friend in that 
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statement. We had no right to raise 
taxes beyond the sum that Turkey had 
raised in the Island by taxation, and if 
any reduction were made in the expen- 
diture let the Cypriotes have the benefit 
of it. As to the tribute, we might, he 
thought, make a bargain with the Turks 
with regard to it. The tribute was 
£90,000 a-year; but of that £50,000 a- 
year went against the guaranteed loans 
of 1855. There remained, therefore, 
about £40,000 a-year, and his belief 
was, looking at the impecuniosity of 
Turkey, that if Lord Dufferin were 
allowed to offer him £300,000 or 
£400,000 in ready money, Turkey would 
give up its right to the tribute in a 
moment. He believed that all the more 
because, if he could believe the news- 
papers, he saw that this impecunious 
person, the Turk, was now borrowing 
money at 50 or 60 per cent, which was 
the price he usually paid for it. But he 
(Mr. Labouchere) was not sorry we had 
to pay this £90,000 a-year, because he 
believed that in the end it would save 
us a great deal more money, for the 
reason that it would be a standing monu- 
ment as to the folly of having Conser- 
vatives in power. Hon. Members who 
supported the present Government would 
every year be able to say to their con- 
stituents — ‘‘ You, gentlemen, have to 
pay a portion of this £90,000 a-year, 
which was involved in putting the Con- 
servatives in power; therefore, never 
put them in power again, but elect us.” 
He thought the argument was a good 
one, and he really thought, in the long 
run, the possession of Cyprus would save 
the country a great deal of money. It 
would do so if the constituencies only 
took this advice, because he had not the 
slightest doubt that if the Conservatives 
were again in power they would not 
have to pay £90,000 a-year, but 
£999,000 a-year for some other folly of 
that sort. Therefore, let this Cyprus 
Vote remain on record, let them every 
year protest against the Vote and renew 
this discussion, and every year let it go 
forth to the people that they were pay- 
ing £90,000 a-year for a wretched, 
miserable, pestiferous Island, bought by 
the Conservatives when they boasted 
‘that they had come back to England 
with peace with honour.” 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, he could 
not help taking notice of part of the 
speech of the hon. Gentleman who had 
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just sat down, and that was the part in 
which he had suggested that we should 
acquire the Island of Cyprus. He was 
inclined at one time to say that it was 
of no use at all to us; but now he had 
suggested that we should buy it. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I want to buy 
this £90,000 a-year, and not Cyprus. I 
do not think Cyprus is worth 90,000 
pence. 

Mr. -E. STANHOPE said, the hon. 
Member’s desire appeared to be to 
buy up the tribute and then abandon 
Cyprus. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Yes; to the 
Greeks. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, he did not 
think the present was a good oppor- 
tunity of going back to the question as 
to what should be done with Cyprus. 
He thought that when the whole matter 
was brought up, there were some choice 
cuttings from the speeches of the Home 
Secretary which could be used. The 
Island of Cyprus was just now being 
very largely used by Her Majesty’s 
Forces. [‘‘No, no!”] Well, it was 
being used, and he (Mr. E. Stanhope) 
certainly did not wish to prevent its 
being used when required by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Forces by any discussion in that 
House, which would raise up a desire 
amongst hon. Gentlemen opposite to 
renew the discussions that took place 
two years ago. He should say that 
Cyprus was a very convenient basis for 
the operations that were going on in 
Egypt—|.No, no!”’] Well, that was a 
matter of opinion—| ‘‘Certainly!”’ ]—but 
if it should appear that Her Majesty’s 
Government required a sanitorium and 
a place where reserves could be accumu- 
lated, Cyprus would be found of great 
convenience. He hoped it would not be 
required as a sanitorium during this 
campaign; but the experience of the 
campaign might possibly justify some 
further remarks upon the subject. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he did not 
think there was anything before the 
Committee at the present time which 
would warrant any expression of opinion 
as to whether Cyprus was of any ap- 
preciable value or not to Her Majesty’s 
Forces in regard to the military opera- 
tions in Egypt. The Government were 
certainly not prepared to admit that up 
to the present time anything had oc- 
curred which would lead, so far as he 
knew, any of those who sat on the 
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Treasury Bench to retract what they 
said in former years in regard to 
Cyprus. He was really anxious that 
should be understood without, at the 
same time, saying anything which was 
likely to raise debate or unnecessarily 
stir up the embers of the old controversy, 
which might not be dead, but which 
need not be revived at this moment. It 
might with greater advantage be revived 
after the Committee had seen what tho 
experience of the next few months pro- 
duced. He could not find fault with 
those hon. Members below the Gang- 
way who had used this Vote as an occa- 
sion for protest, because they felt them- 
selves in a position of great security, 
which the Government did not share. 
They had an immense advantage over 
the Government, because the Govern- 
ment were responsible for the fulfilment 
of the engagements of the country, and 
amongst the engagements of the country 
was certainly that of the reasonably 
good government of Cyprus. If it be 
true that the government of Cyprus was 
extravagantly carried on, the Govern- 
ment would welcome the help of all 
Members of the House in cutting down 
the expenditure; but he must observe 
that the position of hon. Members who 
had objected to this Vote was peculiarly 
felicitous, because they were able to 
enjoy the satisfaction of repudiating 
what they deemed a mischievous Vote, 
at the same time knowing they were not 
running the slightest risk of involving 
the Government in that breach of faith 
which would occur if the Vote were 
not agreed to. 

Str JOHN LUBBOCK said, he hoped 
his hon. Friends would be satisfied with 
having raised this discussion. He felt 
it would be impossible to go into the 
Lobby with his hon. Friend (Mr. Arthur 
Arnold), although he felt strongly the 
force of the observations he had made. 
Upon a thorough examination he 
thought it would be found that Cyprus 
really cost not far short £150,000 a- 
year. The government of Cyprus was 
being carried on to the extent of about 
one-half by the taxes paid by the people 
of Cyprus, while the other half was paid 
by this country. The Committee was 
bound in justice to support the Govern- 
ment; but if these large Votes were to 
come up year after year, a decided stand 
would have to be taken and a recon- 
sideration made of the whole question. 
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Mr. WARTON said, it was always 
to him a matter of great gratification to 
listen to the hon. Member for Salford 
(Mr. Arthur Arnold), because he never 
forgot himself. The hon. Member told 
the Committee he did not wish to annul 
the Convention, as though it was a mat- 
ter of any importance whether the hon. 
Member for Salford wished to annul the 
Convention or not. It was not of the 
slightest importance, because the hon. 
Member’s repudiation of the Convention 
would not have the smallest effect on 
the Committee. The hon. Member ac- 
tually read his own speech of a year 
ago, as, on the last occasion this Vote 
was before the Committee, he referred 
to his speech of the year before. He 
(Mr. Warton) rose to follow up, to a 
certain extent, what the Premier said 
with regard to the impropriety of raising 
this question at the present time. The 
hon. Gentleman the Under Secretary 
of State for the Colonies (Mr. Evelyn 
Ashley) had said Cyprus had suffered 
from bad seasons; but the hon. Gentle- 
man did not mention one of the most 
important products of the Island — 
namely, the olive. The greatest plagues 
were the locusts ; but, through the efforts 
of the Governor in offering rewards for 
their destruction, they were fast disap- 
pearing. 

Question put. 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 59; 
Noes 21: Majority 38.—(Div. List, 
No. 329.) 

Tue CHAIRMAN: This being the 
last Vote in Supply, the Question is that 
I report these Resolutions to the House. 


Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow. 


ANCIENT MONUMENTS BILL [Zords.] 
, (lr. Shaw Lefevre.) 
[BILL 263.] SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Shaw Lefevre.) 


Mr. WARTON said, he rose to move 
the rejection of the Bill. The Chief 
Commissioner of Works had rashly com- 
mitted himself to the strange assertion 
that no one except the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Whitehaven (Mr. Bentinck) ob- 
jected to the Bill. He objected to the 
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Bill on two grounds—first, for the slip- 
shod way in which it was drawn. It 
was difficult to know what the House 
was asked to read a second time. It 
was a parti-coloured Bill, the black ink 
portion being the original, and the red 
ink the improved draft; yet the black 
ink part, in some cases, explained the 
red ink; and definitions of terms were 
given, the terms themselves not being 
found in the Bill. Secondly, he pro- 
tested against the invasion of the rights 
of property which was to be carried out 
under the Bill in order to gratify the 
antiquarian tastes of a few at the public 
expense. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘now,’’? and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “‘ upon this 
day three months.”’—(J/r. Warton.) 

[The Amendment, finding no Seconder, 
could not be put. | 


Mr. HEALY said, he regretted that 
Ireland was not included in the Bill, as 
there were many monuments of great 
antiquity and interest in that country. 
The Round Towers and other remains 
were fully worthy of preservation. Al- 
though it was too late in the Session to 
attempt to move Amendments, he hoped 
that the measure would, on a future 
occasion, be extended to Ireland. He 
should support the Bill. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE wished to 
state that they would accept an Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for the Uni- 
versity of London (Sir John Lubbock), 
which would have the effect of enabling 
other monuments to be brought under 
the Bill by an Order in Council. If, 
therefore, in the opinion of the hon. 
Member, any monuments were omitted 
which ought to be included, they might 
still be brought within the scope of the 
Bill. The Bill did not go quite so far 
as that which the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the University of London 
had for so many years moved. It was 
not thought desirable to extend it to 
compulsory purchase. The Bill simply 
enabled the Government to appoint a 
person to report upon the condition of 
ancient monuments, and also enabled 
the owners of such erections to place 
them under the protection of the State, 
with option of purchase by agreement. 
He believed that the Bill, when passed, 
would be found to work very satisfac- 
torily. 


Mr. Warton 
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Sm JOHN LUBBOCK said, he de- 
sired to thank the right hon. Gentleman 
for the care and attention he had devoted 
to the subject. As regards the present 
Bill, while it was, no doubt, a step in 
the right direction, especially in provid- 
ing for the appointment of an Inspector, 
he could not himself hope that it would 
prove altogether effectual. It was natu- 
ral he should prefer the Bill which had 
been before the House in previous Ses- 
sions. At the same time, he knew that 
his right hon. Friend’s desires and in- 
tentions were the same as his own, and 
he relied on the Government to intro- 
duce a stronger Bill hereafter, if the 
present measure failed to secure its ob- 
ject. When the Bill got into Committee, 
he? would ask the House to consider 
some few Amendments, though he did 
not propose to suggest any which would 
affect the essential character of the mea- 
sure. The right hon. Gentleman had 
adopted the Schedule which he had him- 
self proposed in previous years, and 
which had been prepared by very high 
authorities. But, though the list had 
been carefully drawn up, and was of a 
thoroughly typical character, it had no 
pretensions to completeness. In the pre- 
vious Bill adopted by the House, there 
was a clause enabling other monuments 
to be added, and he trusted the right 
hon. Gentleman would propose or agree 
to some Amendment of that character. 
He was also anxious that the Inspector 
should have some more definite status 
than was indicated in the Pill, because 
he thought it would materially assist 
him in his efforts. He congratulated the 
right hon. Gentleman on the prospect of 
carrying the Bill, and trusted the In- 
spector would be carefully selected, and 
that the Government would appoint some- 
one whose heart would be in the work. 
Whatever the Bill might be, much would 
depend on the spirit in which it was 
worked ; and he felt sure that his right 
hon. Friend would be anxious to make 
the Bill as effective as possible, and one 
which would really preserve these inte- 
resting monuments, which were the un- 
written records of our early history, and 
some of the grandest and most interest- 
ing in the world. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Monday next, 
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CORRUPT PRACTICES (SUSPENSION OF 
ELECTIONS) BILL.—[Bitt 265.] 
(Mr, Attorney General, Secretary Sir William 
Harcourt.) 
COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Mr. MONK said, he wished to call 
attention to the unsatisfactory character 
of the Bill that had been withdrawn by 
the Government this Session. He held 
that Gloucester had been treated with 
exceptional severity. The Election Com- 
missioners in the case of that borough 
made most exhaustive Reports, whereas 
in other places they performed their in- 
vestigations most perfunctorily. In the 
case of Oxford the Commissioners stated 
their belief that 2,000 electors either re- 
ceived bribes or had been subjected to | 
corrupt practices; but in the end only 
55 voters were scheduled, as the Com- 
missioners did not consider it a part of 
their duty to waste time in investigating 
the individual cases of corruption. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) rose to Order. The hon. 
Gentleman was not speaking on the Bill 
then before the House. 

Mr. MONK challenged his hon. and 
learned Friend to contradict his state- 
ments. The result was that in the case 
of Gloucester all the corrupt element 
would be eliminated by the disqualifica- 
tion of scheduled voters, and a perfectly 
pure constituency would remain; but 
how ?— without any Representatives ; 
while in the cases of Oxford, Chester, 
and Boston, the great majority of bribees 
would escape, and after this Parliament 
those unpurified boroughs would be in 
a position to return their Members as 
heretofore. He commended those con- 
siderations to the attention of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, and hoped the Bill 
which would be brought in next Session 
would mete out equal justice to all. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1 agreed to. 


Clause 2 (Suspension of elections in 
certain cities and boroughs). 


Baron DE FERRIERES moved to 
leave out all after ‘‘ of,” in line 23, page 
1, and insert ‘‘ the present Parliament.” 
The Bill, as it now stood, proposed to 
suspend elections in the scheduled towns 
until seven days after the meeting of 
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Parliament in the coming year. There 
was now no probability of a Dissolution, 
so that an objection to the Bill was that 
it would be open to any hon. Member, 
after seven days, to move for a writ 
to issue in regard to any one of the 
boroughs. The result would be that the 
boroughs would be kept in a state of 
uncertainty, and they would be obliged 
to keep all their election machinery at 
work. The object of his Amendment 
was that the scheduled boroughs should 
have no Member until the end of the 
present Parliament. By the adoption 
of the Amendment the Committee would 
not be dealing more harshly with these 
boroughs than the hon. and learned At- 
torney General proposed to do in the Cor- 
rupt Practices (Disfranchisement) Bill. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 


| 23, leave out all after “of,” and insert 


“the present Parliament.” —( Baron De 
Ferrieres.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
‘“‘of” stand part of the Clause.”’ 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry Jamzs) said, he was obliged to 
his hon. Friend for the good intentions 
with which he had introduced his Amend- 
ment. It was quite true it would re- 
lieve him (the Attorney General), per- 
sonally, and the House from the trouble 
of next Session considering the matter. 
But the Committee would see this was 
a suspensionary Bill, and if they were 
to adopt the present Amendment they 
would really pass sentence on the bo- 
roughs, and that ought not to be the 
case within the limits of a suspensionary 
Bill. He would also remind his hon. 
Friend that the Committee would still 
have to consider the Corrupt Practices 
(Disfranchisement) Bill. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. WARTON proposed to add, at 
end of line 25— 


“ Provided, That in the event of another 
Parliament being summoned before the first 
day of February, one thousand eight hundred 
and eighty-three, writs shall issue for the elec- 
tion of Members for the cities of Canterbury, 
Oxford, and Chester, and the borough of Bos- 
ton.” 


He admitted that some few days ago, 


;when he put the Amendment on the 


Paper, there seemed more probability of 
a Dissolution than at present ; but, even 
now, such was the condition of the poli- 
tical atmosphere at home and abroad, 
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that it was quite possible, when the House , oh!” might leave the House. He cer- 
re-assembled in October, Ministers might | tainly had not the smallest intention of 
have some singular announcement to | letting this Bill pass without a reason- 
make. His Amendment would do no | able discussion. It was a Bill of enor- 
harm, and it carried out the very wish | mous importance. He might say that it 
of the Attorney General himself, as far as | was as important as all the other Bills 
related to the four boroughs named in | that had passed the House since this 
the Amendment. He was only carrying | Parliament began. [4 Jaugh.] Hon. 
out the wishes of the Government, by | Members might laugh ; but that was his 

roviding for a contingency which might | opinion. The Bill might be right or 

appen. If the Attorney General could, | might be wrong; but it created a social 
with that prophetic foresight of his, say | revolution that affected almost every 
that a Dissolution would not take place, | family in this country, and was being 
well and good. He, however, thought | passed through the House without one 
the Government would show their con- | man or woman in a million having any 
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sistency by adopting his Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 1, line 25, at end, add,—‘‘ Provided, 
That in the event of another Parliament being 


summoned before the first day of February, one | 


thousand eight hundred and eighty three, writs 
shall issue for the election of Members for the 
cities of Canterbury, Oxford, and Chester, and 
the borough of Boston.”—(Mr. Warton.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. R. N. FOWLER said, one reason | 


amongst others why he should not sup- 
port the Amendment was that it included 
the borough of Boston. It was not now 


the proper time to consider the iniquities , 


of that borough; but, still, the Com- 


mittee would like to hear why that very | 


corrupt borough was to be spared. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, there were two 
practical reasons why this Amendment 
could not be accepted. The first was the 
reason he had given before—namely, 
that this was a suspensionary Bill, and 


the second was that it would grant to’ 


the corrupt portion of these constitu- 


encies, in case of an election, more. 


power than was given to the purer part. 
Amendment negatived. 


Bill reported, without Amendment; 
read the third time, and passed. 


MARRIED WOMEN’S PROPERTY BILL 
[ Lords}.—[{ Bill 191.] 
(Mr. Osborne Morgan.) 
COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” —( Mr. Osborne Morgan.) 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL (who, on 
rising, was met with cries of ‘‘ Oh, oh !’’) 
said, that hon. Members who said ‘‘ Oh, 


Ur. Warton 


idea of what was being done. [‘‘ No, 
no!”] Well, that was his opinion. The 
| Bill came down from the House of 
| Lords, was put on the Paper the same 
day, and passed its first stage at 2 
|o’clock one morning without challenge 
or discussion, and now the second stage 
came on at a time when Members were 
impatient of everything, and when the 
Bill could not receive the discussion it 
|required. Although it was useless to 
attempt to discuss it, he wished to say a 
word or two about it. He was quite 
willing to admit that the Bill was, toa 
certain extent, a reverting to old lines. 
It reverted, he might say, to the form of 
marriage which existed a few thousand 
years ago. There was a time when 
| marriage took the form of capture, and 
after that it took the form of contract, 
which this Bill now proposed to give it. 
There was a good deal to be said on both 
sides of the question; but he thought 
that there were considerable difficulties 
about this ‘‘chumming” arrangement. 
In his opinion, take it all in all, the 
Christian form of marriage, under which 
there was complete community between 
the married parties for life, was the best 
form of marriage. But he was free to 
confess the current was running the 
| other way—that the ‘ women righters ”’ 
had been exceedingly energetic, whilst 
the friends of the poor married man 
were indolent, so that the case of the 
poor married man was hopeless. He 
felt that he was only wasting the time of 
the House ; but he had made an attempt 
to obtain a small measure of justice for 
the poor, unfortunate married man. 
Those who proposed this Bill desired 
that the woman should have all the pri- 
vileges of the man, the control of her 
own property, and none of the man’s 
liabilities. He had an Amendment on 





the Paper which he hoped the House 
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would adopt. It was none of his own 
devising, but was deliberately drawn 
and put in the Scotch Bill that passed 
this House last year by the Select Com- 
mittee who dealt with the subject, and it 
was only in the House of Lords that it 
was thrown out. That Amendment 
would impose on a married woman who 
possessed all the privileges of a man, 
and who retained all her property, the 
same liabilities as her husband. If his 
right hon. and learned Friend incharge of 
the Bill would accept that Amendment, 
he would withdraw his opposition to the 
measure. Meanwhile, by way of pro- 
test, although he did not expect to carry 
the Amendment, he would formally move 
that the House should resolve itself into 
Committee on the Bill on that day three 
months. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
from the word ‘‘ That,” to the end of the 
Question, in order to add the words 
“this House will, upon this day three 
months, resolve itself into the said Com- 
mittee,’”— (Sir George Campbell,)—in- 
stead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘“‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he must 
protest against the remarks of the hon. 
Member—that the Bill had not been 
heard of before, because it had passed 
through two Select Committees in suc- 
cessive Sessions, and would have become 
law before now but for the state of Pub- 
lic Business. If the House looked at 
the Bill they would see that it did not 
deserve the character given to it. It 
was just that a woman who inherited or 
acquired a small property should have 
the same protection which the rich could 
secure by means of marriage settlements 
and trustees. The people of Scotland last 
year obtained this protection; and he 
would put it to the hon. Member whe- 
ther it was fair that he, a Scotchman, 
should interpose to prevent the English 
women having what the Scotch women 
got last year? It would be one of the 
most useful law reforms which had been 
carried for many years. 

Mr. WARTON said, he thought the 
measure one of the utmost importance, 
which required much fuller consideration 
than it could receive at so late a period 
of the Session. The 3rd clause of the 
Bill would, in effect, act in restraint of 
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marriage. No man would marry a 
woman with property, knowing that she 
could set him at defiance so long as the 
marriage continued. It would change 
the position of the sexes, and make the 
woman, instead of a kind and loving 
wife, a domestic tyrant. Scripture was 
opposed to the Bill 

Mr. THOROLD ROGERS : I beg to 
ask you, Sir, whether this conversation 
on the part of the hon. and learned 
Member is relevant to the Question 
before the House ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. and 
learned Member’s speech is certainly 
very discursive, and I must invite him 
to address himself to the Question. 

Mr. WARTON said, in that case he 
would only add that the fact that the 
Bill had been hurried through the 
House of Lords was not in its favour ; 
and he would, therefore, beg the House 
to pause before sanctioning a social re- 
volution. 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN said, it 
had been complained that this Bill came 
on at this late period of the Session. 
Whose fault was that? The Bill came 
down from the House of Lords as early 
as the 8rd of June, and it was imme- 
diately blocked by the hon. Member for 
Kirkcaldy (Sir George Campbell), who 
represented a constituency which had no 
interest whatever in this Bill, and which, 
moreover, already enjoyed the benefits 
proposed to be conferred by the Bill on 
English women. It was also blocked 
by the hon. and learned Member for 
Bridport (Mr. Warton), who blocked 
every Bill, good, bad, or indifferent. It 
was not the case that the question had 
not been discussed—indeed, few ques- 
tions had been more often debated. The 
Bill had been considered by two Select 
Committees—one of the House of Lords 
and one of the House of Commons, and 
had been approved both by the Lord 
Chancellor and by Lord Cairns. In such 
circumstances, it would be a positive 
scandal if it did not now pass. 

Mr. THOROLD ROGERS wished to 
say that he had never, in the whole of 
his Parliamentary experience, heard a 
more distinctly obstructive speech than 
that of the hon. and learned Member for 
Bridport. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Main Question, That Mr. Speaker do 
now leave the Chair,” put, and agreed to, 
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Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 


Clause 1 (Married woman to be capable 
of holding property and of contracting 
as a feme sole). 

Mr. WARTON said, he wished to in- 
sert, in line 11, after the word ‘‘ woman,” 
the words, ‘‘ married after the passing 
of this Act.” He urged that if there 
was to be a social revolution, it should 
be with regard to those who were going 
to be married, because those who were 
married had entered into marriage with 
their eyes open as to the state of the law. 
If they could not protect those who went 
before them, at any rate let them pro- 
tect themselves ; and he would call the 
attention of the Attorney General, or 
of the Judge Advocate General, who 
was in charge of the Bill, to the Ist 
clause, which said—‘‘ Every woman who 
-marries after the commencement of this 
Act.” Why should they go back to 
those who were already married under 
the existing law ? That would be ez post 
facto legislation. He quite saw what 
the feeling of the House was, and he 
would not press a point which the House 
was clearly opposed to when he had had 
a clear statement from the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman. Hitherto, there had 
only been indiscriminate probation of 
the Bill; but when the Bill was con- 
sidered step by step, it would be seen 
how far the House really approved of it. 
He would urge the hon. and learned 
Gentleman to withdraw the limitation in 
the clause, and to accept his sugges- 
tion. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 11, after the word ‘‘ woman,”’ 
to insert “‘ who marries after the commencement 
of this Act.’’—(Mr. Warton.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN said, he 
could not accept the Amendment, as it 
would destroy the Bill. The hon. and 
learned Member misunderstood the 
clause. It only declared, in general 
terms, the capacity of a married woman 
to hold property without the interven- 
tion of atrustee. The subsequent clauses 
defined the extent of this right in the 
several cases of a woman married before 
and after the Act. 

Mr. WARTON said, it was easy for 
a Minister to get up and say an Amend- 
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ment would destroy the Bill; but would 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
say why persons who were already mar- 
ried should have the benefit of this Act? 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman’s 
reply was a stock phrase, and would 
apply to every clause ; and, therefore, he 
must press for an explanation. 

Mr. WHITLEY said, he thought the 
Bill was all right as it stood. - Suppose 
a married woman to-morrow received a 
sum of money which had been left to 
her, it was quite right that she should 
have the same protection as an unmarried 
woman. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. WARTON moved, in line 12, 
after the word ‘‘married,’”’ to insert 
‘‘and hereafter acquired.” This Amend- 
ment, he thought, would meet the case 
of the hon. Member for Liverpool (Mr. 
Whitley). He quite saw the hon. 
Gentleman’s point, and perhaps this 
Amendment might compromise the 
matter. It was quite right that a 
married woman should have protection 
for property put in her hands. 

Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
12, after the word ‘‘ married,’”’ insert 
‘“‘and hereafter acquired.”—(Mr. War- 
ton.) 

Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and negatived. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clauses 2 and 3 agreed to. 


Clause 4 (Execution of general 
power). 

Mr. WARTON asked the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman in charge of the 
Bill whether he restricted this power 
by will, or whether he would not make 
it by deed? Powers were often con- 
veyed by will; but why should a man be 
restricted to that form ? 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN said, this 
clause only applied to deceased persons. 
It dealt with the administration of the 
assets of a deceased person ; and, there- 
fore, the hon. and learned Member’s 
point did not arise. 

Mr. WARTON said, the clause said 
nothing about deceased persons. 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN said, that 
before the clause could apply the person 
must have died. 

Mr. WARTON asked why the case 
had been overlooked of a married man, 
who, as might often happen, wished to 
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give something to his wife by deed or 
will; and why there was no power for 
conveying by deed ? 

Clause agreed to. 

Clause 5 agreed to. 


Clause 6 (As to stock, &c. to which a 
married woman is entitled). 

On the Motion of Mr. Osporne Mor- 
can, Amendments made, in page 2, line 
38, after ‘‘commissioners,”’ by inserting 
“ for the reduction ;”’ and in page 3, line 
2, after ‘‘ the,” by inserting ‘ sole.” 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 3, line 3, after ‘‘any,’’ insert 
‘* Municipal Corporation in the United King- 
dom.” —(Mr. Osborne Morgan.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. H. G. ALLEN said, he thought 
some alteration of the wording of this 
clause was required—‘‘interest in the 
securities of a Corporation” seemed to 
be what was intended rather than “ in- 
terest in any Corporation.” 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN said, if 
the hon. Member would look a little fur- 
ther on in the Bill, he would see that 
this point was met. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


On the Motion of Mr. OspornE Mor- 
can, Amendments made, in page 3, line 
13, after ‘‘ woman,” by leaving out 
‘‘ without the name of her husband ;”’ 
in page 3, line 15, after ‘“‘ empower 
her,” by inserting ‘‘ to receive or trans- 
fer the same, and ;” in page 3, line 16, 
after “thereof,” by leaving out from 


“and” to ‘‘ same” inclusive, in line 
42. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 7 (As to stock, &c. to be trans- 
ferred, &c. to a married woman). 


On the Motion of Mr. Osporne Mor- 
can, Amendments made, in page 3, line 
28, after ‘“‘any,’’ by inserting ‘‘ such 
Municipal Corporation as aforesaid or 
in any;” in page 3, line 31, after “‘ the,” 
by inserting ‘‘ sole ;” and in page 8, line 
42, after ‘‘ bye-law,”’ by inserting ‘“‘ Ar- 
ticles of Association.” 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clause 8 (Investments in joint names 
of married women and others). 


On the Motion of Mr. Osnorne Mor- 
Gan, Amendments made, in page 4, line 
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3, after ‘‘ Commissioners,” by inserting 
‘‘ for the reduction ;”” in page 4, line 7, 
after ‘‘any,”’ by inserting ‘such Mu- 
nicipal Corporation as aforesaid or in 
any;” in page 4, line 10, after ‘ the,” 
by inserting ‘‘sole;” and in page 4, 
line 12, after “the,” by inserting 
** sole.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 9 (As to stock, &c. standing 
in the joint names of a married woman 
and others). 

On the Motion of Mr. Ospornz Mor- 
can, Amendment made in page 4, line 
27, after ‘standing in the,” by insert- 
ing “ sole.” 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 10 (Fraudulent investments 
with money of husband). 

On the Motion of Mr. OsBporne Mor- 
can, Amendment made, in page 4, line 
33, after ‘‘any,” by inserting ‘ such 
Muncipal Corporation as aforesaid or in 
any.” 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 11 (Moneys payable under 
policy of assurance not to form part of 
estate of the insurer). 

On the Motion of Mr. Osporne Mor- 
GAN, Amendment made, in page 5, line 
17, after ‘‘ not,” by inserting ‘‘ so long 
as any object of the trust remains unre- 
formed.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clauses 12 to 23, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 24 (Interpretation of terms). 

On the Motion of Mr. OspornzE Mor- 
can, Amendment made, in page 10, line 
13, at end of Clause, by adding ‘“‘ The 
word ‘ property’ in this Act includes a 
thing in action.” 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 25 (Commencement of Act). 

Mr. WARTON proposed to substitute 
‘‘ one thousand eight hundred and eighty- 
five” for ‘‘ one thousand eight hundred 
and eighty-three,” in orderto give people 
who were contemplating matrimony time 


.| to change their minds when they found 


the law altered. If a man found the 
law constantly altered he might make a 
good plea to that effect, although, of 
course, everybody was supposed to know 
the law. 
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Amendment proposed, 


In page 10, line 15, to leave out ‘one 
thousand eight hundred and eighty-three,”’ and 
insert ‘‘one thousand eight hundred and eighty- 
five.’—(Mr. Warton.) 

Question, ‘‘ That ‘ one thousand eight 
hundred and eighty-three’ stand part of 
the Clause,” put, and agreed to. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clauses 26 and 27 agreed to. 


Smr GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
proposed to insert a new clause which, 
after having been accepted by this 
House, was thrown out by the House 
of Lords. Some time ago, this House 
had learned that they could disagree 
with the House of Lords with success, 
and he should be glad to do so on this 
occasion. The clause would be thoroughly 
understood by anyone who knew his 
own language, and really spoke for 
itself. It proposed to make the estates 
of husband and wife jointly and severally 
liable for maintaining the spouses and 
family; and in all cases where a wife 
was legally entitled to order goods to be 
supplied or services to be rendered to 
the husband, or any member of his 
family, the creditor should have a claim 
against both the estates, whether the 
goods or services were ordered by the 
husband or wife, but reserving to the 
one from whose estate payment might 
be recovered the right to rateable con- 
tributions from the estate of the other, 
provided that such claims should suffer 
prescription after the lapse of three 
years from the date of payment. He 
hoped this clause would be accepted, 
for, although Clause 22 went a consi- 
derable way to meet the object he had 
in view, this new clause much more dis- 
tinctly removed all doubt, and made 
quite clear what the liabilities of the 
parties were, and put the parties on a 
footing of equality. 


Supreme Court of 


Amendment proposed, 


After Clause 21, to insert the following 
Clause :—‘‘ The estates of husband and wife 
shall be jointly and severally liable for the 
maintenance of the spouses and family, and in 
all cases where a wife is by law entitled to order 
goods to be supplied or services to be rendered 
to the husband, or any member of his family, at 
his cost, the creditor shall (whether the order 
were actually given by the husband or by the 
wife) have a joint and several claim against the 
estates of both for such goods and services, 
reserving to the spouse from whose estate pay- 
ment may be recovered his or her right to rate- 
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able contributions from the estate of the other, 
provided that such claims of contribution shall 
suffer prescription after the lapse of three years 
from the date of payment.” 

New Clause—(Sir George Campbell,)— 
brought up, and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘¢ That the Clause be now read a second 
time.”’ 


Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN said, it 
was quite impossible to accept this clause. 
It would introduce the most serious 
complications into a subject in which 
simplicity was of paramount importance. 


‘Question put, and negatived. 
Preamble agreed to. 


Bill reported, with Amendments; as 
amended, to be considered upon Monday 
next. 


SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE 
(IRELAND) BILL [Lords].—[Brt1 250.] 
(Mr. Herbert Gladstone.) 
COMMITTEE, 

Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Clause 1 stand part of the Bill.” 


Mr. HEALY asked for a few words 
in explanation of the objects of the 
Bill. 

Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE said, 
this was a Bill to enable the Court 
in Ireland to carry out the purposes 
of the Supreme Court of Judicature 
Act. That Act contained a clause 
enabling the Supreme Court to re- 
organize its staff within two years, 
and to consider what officers should be 
removed within two years of the com- 
mencement of the Act. It had now be- 
come necessary to make further altera- 
tions in the constitution of the staff; 
but the Law Officers were of opinion 
that they could not carry out those 
changes under the present Act, and this 
Bill was brought in to enable them to 
do so. 

Mr. HEALY asked whether the pro- 
posed changes would involve an extra 


charge on the Consolidated Fund or the 


Estimates ? 
Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Porter): No, Sir. 


Question put, and ayreed to. 
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Bill reported, without Amendment ; 
read the third time, and passed, without 
Amendment. 


FISHERY BOARD (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
(The Lord Advocate, Mr. Solicitor General for 
Scotland, Mr. Robert Duff.) 


[BILL 240.] SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 
Tuz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 


Batrour) said, in moving the second 
reading of this Bill, he desired to say a 
few words in explaining the objects of 
the Bill, because there had been some 
misunderstanding in various quarters on 
the subject. The object of the Bill, as 
it would appear from its terms, was to 
establish a Fishery Board for Scotland, 
directly to deal, not only with the sub- 
ject of the herring fisheries, but also 
with deep-sea and coast fisheries, and 
also with the salmon fisheries. These 
objects, he was sure, would commend 
themselves to the House as desirable to 
be carried out. He ought to say, by 
way of explanation of the principal rea- 
sons which led to the Bill being intro- 
duced, that there had been, for a great 
many years, a Fishery Board in Scot- 
land. That Board, however, had had 
cognizance, almost exclusively, until the 
year 1868, of the herring fisheries ; but 
since then it had had, in a certain de- 
gree, cognizance of the deep-sea and 
coast fisheries, but never had anything 
to do with salmon fisheries. It was a 
very large Board, too large for sedulous 
attendance and active work. It con- 
sisted of 18 or 20 members. The re- 
tirement of the most efficient secretary, 
who had so long and so well fulfilled the 
duties of his office, was thought by 
many persons, and, amongst others, by 
the Scottish Members in this House, a 
fitting oecasion to place on a more satis- 
factory footing a Board intended to deal 
with fishery matters in Scotland. The 
result had been the introduction of this 
Bill. He must also say that there was 
in the Report of the Herring Brand 
Committee, presented in June last, a 
recommendation that it would be an ad- 
vantage to the fisheries in Scotland if 
the functions of the Board in Edinburgh 
were extended, so as to take cognizance 
of the coast and deep-sea fisheries ; so 
that it was not only in pursuance of a 
very prevalent desire on the part of 
the Scottish Members and the Scottish 
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people that this Bill had been intro- 
duced, but also in terms of the direct 
recommendation of a Select Committee 
sitting a year ago. He did not think 
that, as regarded that part of the Bill, 
he needed to say anything more. The 
Bill was not intended to alter, in any 
respect, the law of herring fishery, or 
the deep-sea fishery, or of salmon fishery. 
It was merely to set up an administra- 
tive body, which should have cognizance 
and supervision of these fisheries. The 
particular manner in which those duties 
would be performed were intimated in 
the Bill itself. There was one point on 
which he desired to say a few words, 
because it was one in which there had 
been most misapprehension—that was 
the question of salmon fisheries. He 
knew there had been a considerable pre- 
valence of the idea that in some respect 
the law of salmon fishing was to be 
altered by the Bill. That was not the 
case. Salmon fishing had always been 
regarded in Scotland as a matter of na- 
tional concern. It had not been left to 
be dealt with entirely by the owners of 
the rivers or sea coasts ; but for centuries 
there had been many regulations, by 
enactments and otherwise, directed to 
secure the free access of the fish to the 
upper waters, and to secure the propa- 
gation of the breed, and its preservation 
as an article of food. But, while that 
had been the case, there had not hitherto 
been any Board in Scotland which 
had cognizance of the salmon fishing. 
This was thought a fitting occasion to 
place under the care of the Board the 
supervision of these fisheries as well. 
It was not the purpose of the Bill to 
supersede the District Boards, which 
had the direct administration of the 
affairs of the different rivers in Scotland. 
As far as salmon was concerned, it was 
to supervise the manner of fishing and 
the methods adopted in the different 
rivers, to see that the law was obeyed, 
and to collect information and to make 
suggestions, with a view to the amend- 
ment of the law. On this point, also, 
it was no purpose of this Bill to charge 
the Board with the duty of watching the 
rivers. The Bill had been criticized in 
the idea that the duty of watching was 
to be performed in some way by the 
Fishery Board, and that, in consequence, 
it would become a charge on the fund. 
That, also, was an entire misapprehen- 
sion; so he did not think he need say 
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anything more on that point. Of course, 
it might be necessary, and, indeed, 
would be proper, to amend the Bill in 
various particulars in Committee, so as 
to take away any grounds for the mis- 
apprehensions which had arisen in re- 
gard to it; and any Amendments which 
might be suggested from private Mem- 
bers would be carefully considered. The 
proposal was to constitute a Board—not 
of eight members, as stated erroneously 
in the Bill, but of nine members. The 
constitution of the Board was indicated, 
although not worked out in detail, in 
the Bill. As the Bill was introduced, it 
was made applicable to the Tweed; but 
it was found there was a prevalent ob- 
jection to that by those interested in the 
salmon fisheries of that great river. It 
had to be kept in view that the Tweed 
had always been under separate legis- 
lation, and not under the general law of 
Scotland, in regard to salmon matters ; 
and, having regard to that fact, and to 
the prevalent objection which appeared 
to exist, the Government were willing 
to exempt the Tweed from the operation 
of the Bill. He begged to move the 
second reading. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Zhe Lord Advocate.) 


Mr. MARJORIBANKS said, he did 
not think it was at all clear that the 
Tweed Commissioners wished to be 
exempted. He knew the Chairman 
and Vice Chairman both very much 
wished that the Tweed should be in 
the Bill; and he hoped, if the Bill was 
not passed this year, that next Session 
they would again find the Tweed in the 
Bill. 

Cotonen ALEXANDER said, he had 
an Amendment to the Bill, but it was 
not that he objected to the Bill. He ap- 
proved of it, and he only wished it could 
be properly discussed. What he would 
like to hear from the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Lord Advocate 
was whether the Commissioners would 
have power to inspect the sea fisheries 
inshore as well as river fisheries? He 
explained the other night, on the Fishery 
Board Vote, that his constituents were 
anxious to stop beam-trawling ; and he 
would like to know whether the new 
Fishery Board would have power to re- 
commend, in proper cases, the abolition 
of beam-trawling inshore ? 


The Lord Advocate 
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Mr. A. ELLIOT said, he had to ex- 
press his thanks to the Lord Advocate 
for having intimated that when they 
got into Committee he would exempt the 
Tweed and its tributaries from the opera- 
tions of the Bill. He put a block 
against the Bill, but removed it when he 
heard that the Tweed wasto be exempted. 
The feeling was intensely strong against 
dealing in this way with the Tweed 
Fisheries Acts, which had already given 
considerable dissatisfaction. If these 
Acts were to be taken up, it was hoped 
they would be dealt with much more 
thoroughly than was now proposed. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, the Lord Ad- 
vocate had acted wisely in agreeing to 
throw out the Tweed Fisheries from the 
purview of the Bill; but he sincerely 
hoped that if an attempt was made, here 
or “elsewhere,” to throw out all the 
salmon fisheries of Scotland, that at- 
tempt would be strongly resisted. It 
would make the Board weak and useless, 
and the same amount of good would 
not be done if the salmon fisheries of 
Scotland were exempted from the opera- 
tion of the Bill. 

Srr GEORGE CAMPBELL said, there 
was a great want of some general au- 
thority to regulate the salmon fisheries 
of Scotland. He was connected with a 
river which could be made a good sal- 
mon river if only a proper authority 
were constituted to look after it. With 
regard to deep-sea fisheries, he entirely 
agreed with what had been said by the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman opposite 
(Colonel Alexander), that it was most 
desirable some authority should have 
the power to look into the question. At 
present, there was no question which 
was more obscure or difficult, and he 
hoped the Bill would give the new 
Board the power needed in this matter. 

Mr. R. W. DUFF said, that, in reply 
to his hon. and gallant Friend (Colonel 
Alexander), he had to say that the mat- 
ter of inshore-trawling was more or less 
regulated by an Act which was passed 
last Session, under which, if a trawler 
was found within three miles of the 
shore, the local authority had power to 
apply to have certain restrictions placed 
upon trawling in the district. In this 
Bill there were no provisions directly 
interfering with trawling; but, at the 
same time, it was perfectly competent 
for the new Board to suggest regula- 
tions. He presumed these regulations 
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would be subject to the conditions of the 
Aet of last year, and also to the ap- 
proval of the House. With regard to 
the exemption of the Tweed, the Go- 
vernment had been pressed not to in- 
clude the Tweed in this Bill. He be- 
lieved that the Bill had been generally 
approved throughout Scotland, subject, 
of course, to the exemption of the 
Tweed. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for To-morrow. 


CITATION AMENDMENT (SCOTLAND) 
BILL [Lords]—[{Buz. 267.] 
(The Lord Advocate.) 
COMMITTEE. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 


Clause 1 (Short title). 


Coronet ALEXANDER asked, in re- 
ference to what was said last night by 
the Lord Advocate, whether it was in- 
tended to provide compensation for the 
messengers-at-arms, who would, by the 
Bill, be deprived of a considerable por- 
tion of their income ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour) said, he was afraid it would 
not be in the power of the Government 
to give any compensation to that very 
meritorious class of persons, whose gains 
would be undoubtedly diminished by 
the Bill. It was, unhappily, one of the 
results of beneficent legislation that it 
did, in many cases, to some extent take 
away from the emoluments of certain 
classes of persons. That was certainly 
one of the results of the change now 
proposed; but he was afraid the Bill 
could not be abandoned on that account. 
It must be kept in view that under the 
terms of the Bill a messenger-at-arms 
could be employed, if it was thought fit 
to do so. 


Clause agreed to. 

Clause 2 agreed to. 

Clause 3 (Citation may be by regis- 
tered letter.) 

On the Motion of The Lord Apvocarte, 


Amendments, made in page I, line 13, 
by leaving out “a court of justice,” and 
inserting— 
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‘“« Any court or before any person or body of 
persons having by Law power to cite parties or 
witnesses ;” 


in line 15, after ‘‘ witness,” by inserting 
‘or warrant of service or judicial inti- 
mation ;” and in line 15, by leaving out 
‘‘court,” and inserting— 

“The court from which such summons, war- 
rant, or judicial intimation was issued, or other 
officer who, according to the present Law and 
practice, might lawfully execute the same.’’ 


Mr. WARTON (for Mr. Bicaar) 
moved to leave out, in lines 15 and 16, 
“or a law agent.” He did not think 
the House was sufficiently careful of 
vested interests. These messengers-at- 
arms had now certain gains; but through 
no fault of theirs they were to be de- 
prived of them, or the major part of them. 
He hoped men of all Parties would see 
the cruel injustice of depriving people 
of rights that they had hitherto enjoyed. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, lines 
15 and 16, to leave out “‘ or a law agent.” 
—(Hr. Warton.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. DICK-PEDDIE asked the Lord 
Advocate if it was not possible to put 
words in the Bill which would preserve 
the rights of messengers-at-arms in dis- 
tricts where they existed. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
SCOTLAND (Mr. Asner) said, the Go- 
vernment could not aceept the Amend- 
ment, or even make such alterations as 
had been suggested by his hon. Friend 
(Mr. Dick-Peddie). The principle of 
the Bill was to substitute notices by 
registered letter for the former execution 
by messengers-at-arms. If that was a 
sound principle it would be inexpedient 
to frustrate it by requiring the interven- 
tion of a messenger-at-arms for the pur- 
pose of posting a letter. If a notice by 
a letter posted and registered was a 
sufficient method for giving notice of 
citation, surely the act of posting and 
registering the letter could be accom- 
plished as well by a law agent as by a 
messenger-at-arms. One of the advan- 
tages of the proposed change was that 
the new procedure would be much less 
expensive than hitherto. Provision was 
made against an abuse of the alternative 
power by limiting the rate of charge to 
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although the more expensive method 
might be adopted. 


Citation Amendment 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 49; 
Noes 14: Majority 35. — (Div. List, 
No. 330.) 


Mr. STUART-WORTLEY said, the 
Bill proposed to use means for the 
delivery of writs which could only be 
described as somewhat risky. Hethought 
that provision should be made for send- 
ing the writ through the post enclosed 
in a registered letter. The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman must be aware 
that great delay arose from both trains 
and steamers stopping, apparently with- 
out any reason, at unusual places in Scot- 
land. He moved the omission of all the 
words from line 27 to the end of the 
sub-section. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 27, to leave out all the 
words to the end of the sub-section. — (Mr. 
Stuart- Wortley.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Toe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Barovr) said, he opposed the Amend- 
ment on the ground that they had 
already agreed to allow a margin of 24 
hours to be introduced into the Bill. 
Although exceptional delay sometimes 
occurred in reaching the remoter parts of 
Scotland, he thought the period named 
was, on the whole, a very fair one, and 
trusted the hon. Member opposite would, 
on reconsideration, not press his Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


On the Motion of The Lorp Apvo- 
caTE, the following Amendments made: 
—In page 1, line 15, leave out ‘‘a,” 
and insert ‘‘ by an enrolled;” line 17, 
leave out ‘‘such person,” and insert ‘‘ the 
person upon whom such summons, war- 
rant, or judicial intimation is to be 
served ;”’ line 18, after ‘‘citation,’’ in- 
sert— 

“Or to the office of the Keeper of Edictal 
Citations, where the summons, warrant, or 


judicial intimation is required to be sent to that 
office ; ”’ 


line 19, leave out ‘citation or ;’’ line 20, 
leave out ‘‘or notice;” line 21, after 
‘* served,” insert— 


The Solicitor General for Scotland 
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‘“ With the proper citation or notice subjoined 
thereto, or containing such other citation or 
notice as may be required in the circum- 
stances ;’’ 


and in line 28, after ‘‘ business,’ insert— 


“ Or at his last known address, if it continues 
to be his legal domicile, or other place of 
citation.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 4 (Execution). 


On the Motion of The Lorp Apvo- 
caTE, the following Amendments made: 
—In page 1, line 26, after ‘‘ copy,” 
insert ‘‘or other citation or notice re- 
quired in the circumstances;” line 28, 
after ‘‘appear,’’ insert ‘‘or lodge answers 
or other pleadings;” line 29, after 
‘‘appearance,”’ insert ‘‘or lodging an- 
swers or other pleadings ;’”’ page 2, line 
1, after ‘“‘from,” insert ‘ twenty-four 
hours after;’’ line 6, leave out “ of 
court,’? and insert, in new line, ‘‘ The 
execution may be in the form contained 
in the First Schedule hereto;”’ line 10, 
leave out ‘‘summons or;” after ‘ to,” 
insert, ‘‘or intimation from; ”’ line 12, 
after ‘‘and,”’ insert ‘‘office or;”’ line 14, 
leave out ‘‘ cannot ;”’ after ‘‘ be,” insert 
‘“‘not;” line 18, after ‘‘refused,’’ in- 
sert— 

‘Or because the address is not within a postal 
delivery district and the letter is not called for 
within twenty-four hours after its receipt at 
the post office of the place to which it is 
addressed ; ”” 
line 22, leave out ‘‘ who applied for,” 
and insert ‘‘ at whose instaace ;’’ leave 
out ‘or;” after ‘‘ warrant,’’ insert ‘or 
intimation was issued or obtained;” 
after ‘‘shall,’’ insert ‘‘ where the order 
for service was made by a judge or 
magistrate ;’’ line 24, leave out “or;”’ 
after ‘‘ warrant,’’ insert ‘‘or intimation ;”’ 
and in line 35, after ‘the,’ insert 
‘* second.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clause 5 (Fees). 


On the Motion of The Lorp Apvo- 
oaTE, the following Amendment made: 
—In page 2, line 38, after ‘‘cita- 
tion,’’ insert ‘‘and warrants of service 
judicial intimations.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


On the Motion of The Lorp Apvocare, 
the following Clause inserted after 
Clause 5 :— 
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“ (Definition.) 

‘*The word ‘ person’ shall include corpora- 
tion, company, firm, or other body requiring to 
be cited or to receive intimation.” 

On the Motion of The Lorp ApvyocarE, 
the following Amendments made :—In 
Schedule, page 3, line 4, before ‘‘ Sche- 
dule,”’ insert ‘‘Second;” after line 12, 
insert in new line— 

“(3.) Post Office charge for registration and 

postage of letter ; ”’ 
line 26, after ‘‘ and,’’ leave out ‘‘ debt,”’ 
and insert ‘‘ debts;”’ and after line 33, 
insert in new line— 

“*(3.) Post Office charge for registration and 

postage of letter.” 

On the Motion of The Lorp ApvocaTE, 
the following Schedule was also’ in- 
serted :— 

‘* First Schedule. 

“This summons, or warrant of citation, or 
note of suspension, or petition, or other writ or 
citation executed [or intimated] by me [insert 
name] messenger at arms [or other officer or 
law agent] against [or to] [insert name or 
names] defender [or defenders, or respondent or 
respondents, or witness or witnesses, or haver 
or havers, or otherwise as the case may be], by 


posting on last, between the hours 
of and , at the post office 
of , a copy of the same to him 


{or them], with citation [or notice] subjoined, 
[or citation or notice where no copy is sent], in 
a registered letter [or registered letters], ad- 
dressed as follows, viz. : 


‘“‘ Signature of officer or agent.” 


Bill reported, with Amendments; as 
amended, to be considered upon Monday 
next. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING (COLONIAL IN- 
QUIRIES) BILL [Lords].—[Buz. 235.] 
(Mr. Evelyn Ashley.) 
COMMITTEE, 

Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clauses | and 2 agreed to. 


Clause 3 (Colonial courts or tribunals 
to have jurisdiction to make inquiry into 
charges of misconduct or incompetency 
and shipping casualties in certain cases 
occurring outside the limits of the 
colony). 


Amendment proposed, at the end of 
Sub-section (vi.) add ‘‘and who are 
competent witnesses.” —( Mr. Whitley.) 


Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
added,”’ put, and agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Remaining clauses agreed to. 


On the Motion of Mr. Evetyn Asutey, 
Amendment made, after Clause 5, by 
inserting the following Clause :— 


(Appeal from Colonial Courts.) 

‘‘ Whenever any inquiry authorised by or in 
pursuance of this Act has been held, a rehearing 
of the case may be ordered, and if an application 
for such rehearing has not been made or has 
been refused, an appeal shall lie from any order 
or finding of the court or tribunal holding such 
inquiry to the following court, namely, the 
Probate, Divorce, and Admiralty Division of 
mee Majesty’s High Court of Justice in Eng- 


“Provided always, That no appeal shall lie 
from any order or finding in an inquiry into a 
casualty affecting a ship registered in a British 
possession, or from any decision respecting the 
suspension or cancellation of the certificate of a 
master, mate, or engineer, unless such certificate 
has been granted under the authority of ‘ The 
Merchant Shipping Act, 1854,’ or any Act 
amending the same, or of ‘ The Merchant Ship- 
ping Colonial Act, 1869.’ 

‘* Any such appeal shall be subject to anid con- 
ducted in accordance with such conditions and 
regulations as may from time to time be pre- 
scribed by general rules made under section 
thirty of ‘ The Merchant Shipping Act, 1875.’ ”’ 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘ That the Bill, as amended, be reported 
to the House.” 


Mr. WHITLEY said, that, on behalf 
of shipowners and other persons con- 
nected with the Mercantile Marine of 
the country, he sincerely thanked the 
hon. Gentleman the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies (Mr. Evelyn 
Ashley) for his successful endeavour 
to pass this useful piece of legislation 
through the House. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill reported, with Amendments; as 
amended, to be considered on Monday 
next. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
SUNDAY (CORNWALL) BILL. 
(Mr. Pendarves Vivian, Sir John St. Aubyn, 
Mr. Agar-Robartes, Mr. Borlase.) 
[BILL 95.] SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be read a second time 
To-morrow.” —( Mr. Pendarves Vivian.) 


Mr. WARTON said, he rose for the 
purpose of moving that this Bill be 
taken on Monday next. His objection 
| to its being taken on Saturday was that 
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the day had been always reserved for 
Government Business. He admitted that 
the rule had not been observed very 
strictly this Session; but his objection 
to taking Private Business on Saturday 
remained, and he should take the sense 
of the House on the Motion of the hon. 
Member for West Cornwall. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘To-morrow,” in order to insert 
the words ‘‘ upon Monday next,”—(/r. 
Warton, )—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
‘To-morrow’ stand part of the Ques- 
tion.” 


Mr. R. N. FOWLER said, he hoped 
the hon. and learned Member for Brid- 
port would not press his Amendment, 
particularly as this was the last Saturday 
of the Session, when it was always usual 
for the House to sit, and afforded the 
only chance the hon. Member would 
have of getting the Bill through the 
House. He believed the measure was 
very much desired by the majority of 
the people of Cornwall, and by hon. 
Members connected with that district. 


Question put. 


Arrears of Rent 


The House divided : — Ayes 44; 
Noes 8: Majority 36.—(Div. List, 
No. 331.) 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill to be read a second time T7o- 
morrow. 


CRUELTY TO ANIMALS BILL. 
(Mr. Anderson, Mr. Samuel Morley, Mr Jacob 
Bright, Mr. Passmore Edwards, Mr. Buchanan.) 

[pitt 206.] SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 

‘‘That the Bill be read a second time 
time To-morrow.” —( Mr. Anderson.) 


Mr. WARTON said, he rose to move 
that the Bill be read a second time on 
Monday, and he did so for the purpose 
of remarking that the Government had 
distinctly stated that nothing but Go- 
vernment Business would be taken on 
Saturdays. He had this year introduced 
a little Bill, which was read a second 
time ; but he moved the discharge of the 
Order, because he was too honourable to 
bring it forward on Saturday. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘To-morrow,’ in order to insert 


Mr. Warton 
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the words ‘“‘upon Monday next,”—( Jr. 
Warton, )—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘To-morrow’ stand part of the Ques- 
tion.” 


Mr. T. OC. BARING said, during an 
experience of eight years he never re- 
membered a Private Bill of a contentious 
character being brought in on a Satur- 
day. There was good reason why Pri- 
vate Bills should not be taken on Satur- 
day, and that was that Saturday Sittings 
were only taken under pressure of Go- 
vernment, and nominally, at least, for 
Government Business. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, the hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Baring) was entirely mis- 
taken. In olden times it was the prac- 
tice of private Members to put down 
the Bills on any day the House sat. He 
had passed Bills repeatedly on Saturday, 
and it was an innovation to say that a 
Saturday or any other day should be 
confined strictly to Government Busi- 
ness. 

Mr. WHITLEY said, the Prime Mi- 
nister certainly stated that when the 
Government asked for a Saturday Sit- 
ting it ought to be for Government Busi- 
ness. 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY said, if it 
was an innovation to say that nothing 
but Government Business should be 
taken on Saturday, it was a very whole- 
some one. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, hon. Mem- 
bers must remember that the Irish Sun- 
day Closing Bill occupied a great deal 
of a Saturday Sitting last year. There 
had been no breach of faith on the part 
of the Government, for the declaration 
of the Prime Minister referred to a par- 
ticular Saturday. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill to be read a second time Zo- 
morrow. 


ARREARS OF RENT (IRELAND) BILL. 
CONSIDERATION OF LORDS AMENDMENTS 
TO COMMONS AMENDMENTS. 


Tur SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Porter) moved that 
the Lords Amendments to this Bill be 
now considered. He had communicated 
with the hon. Member for Wexford (Mr. 
Healy), and he had no objection to the 
course now proposed. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Lords Amendments to the 
Commons Amendments to the Amend- 
ments made by the Lords to the Arrears 
of Rent (Ireland) Bill be considered 
forthwith.”—(Mr, Solicitor General for 
Ireland.) 


Mr. HEALY said, he had intended 
to move an Amendment to the Bill to 
the effect that the suspended rent for 
seven years should not exceed the amount 
of judicial rent, if the judicial rent be 
declared on the holding. He understood 
it could not be moved, and, of course, 
there was no use his objecting to the 
Bill being taken now. 

Mr. WARTON wished to enter a 
most earnest and deliberate protest 
against this very improper way of doing 
Business. The Business of the House 
ought to be done in a way in which 
Members might know what was going 
on, which was certainly not now the 
case. It was also most objectionable 
that the Government should make ar- 
rangements with private Members as 
to the progress of a particular Bill. 


{ Aveust 


Motion agreed to. 


Amendments considered, and agreed to. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 

Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That, towards making good the 
Supply granted to Her Majesty for the service 
of the year ending on the 3lst day of March 
1883, the sum of £34,357,774 be granted out of 
the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom. 

Resolution to be reported To-morrow. 


INDIA (HOME CHARGES ARREARS) BILL. 

Resolution [August 10] reported, and agreed to : 
—Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. Courr- 
ney and The Marquess of Hartineron. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 272. ] 





EAST INDIA REVENUE ACCOUNTS. 


Ordered, That the several Accounts and Papers 
which have been presented to the House in this 
Session of Parliament relating to the Revenues 
of India be referred to the Consideration of a 
Committee of the whole House. 

Committee thereupon upon Monday next.— 
(The Marquess of Hartington.) 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Two o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Saturday, 12th August, 1882. 


The House met at Twelve of the clock. 


MINUTES. ]|—Surrry—considered in Committee 
—Resolutions [August 11] reported. 

Ways anp Mrans—considered in Committee— 
Resolution [August 11] reported. 

Pustic Bitts—Ordered—First Reading—Con- 
solidated Fund (Appropriation) *. 

Second Reading—India (Home Charges Arrears) 
[272]; Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on Sun- 
day (Cornwall) [95]; Cruelty to Animals 
[206] [House counted out}. 

Committee — Fishery Board (Scotland) [240]— 


R.P. 
Third Reading— Public Works Loans* [269], 
and passed. 


QUESTIONS. 
—w0hoo— 


THE ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY— 
ALLEGED DISCONTENT. 


Mr. TOTTENHAM asked Mr. Soli- 
citor General for Ireland, Whether it is 
true, as reported in the morning papers 
of 11th instant, that the Government are 
prepared to concede the demands of the 
men of the Royal Irish Constabulary ; 
and, if this is incorrectly stated, whe- 
ther he will state the present position 
between the men and the constituted 
authorities ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL for 
IRELAND (Mr. Porter): I have to 
state that on August 6 His Excellency 
the Lord Lieutenant instructed the In- 
spector General of Constabulary to com- 
municate to the Force His Excellency’s 
serious displeasure at the agitation then 
going on, and to inform the members of 
the Force that, as long as that agitation 
continued, the Government refused to 
entertain any representations that might 
be made. A Circular to that effect was 
issued on Monday, and on Tuesday the 
agitation ceased at Limerick, where it 
first began. On Wednesday and Thurs- 
day Reports in answer to the Circular 
were received from all stations, showing 
that the movement ceased to exist. On 
Thursday a Circular was sent express- 
ing His Excellency’s satisfaction at this 
result, and his opinion that the con- 
duct of the Force in this respect was 
worthy of its high reputation. His Ex- 
cellency added that the prompt cessation 
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of the agitation not only relieved him 
from the necessity of taking measures 
to stop it, but also enabled him at once 
to take into consideration the represen- 
tations he had received. Those repre- 
sentations embraced so many points 
lying beyond the scope of the Committee 
recently appointed to consider the ques- 
tion of allowances that His Excellency 
had determined to appoint another 
Committee to inquire into and to take 
evidence upon the whole subject. When 
that Committee reported, His Excel- 
lency’s decision must be taken as final. 

Mr. TOTTENHAM: Did the men 
withdraw their demands uncondition- 
ally ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Porter): Uncondi- 
tionally. 


ANCIENT MONUMENTS BILL, 


Mr.CAVENDISH BENTINCK asked 
the Chief Commissioner of Works, 
Whether he could state the precise na- 
ture of the Amendments affecting the 
principle of this Bill to which the Go- 
vernment would agree; and, if further 
powers were to be given to the Depart- 
ment of Public Works, whether any 
schemes sanctioned by them would be 
laid on the Table of the House? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE, in reply, 
said, that the House would certainly 
have an opportunity of expressing an 
opinion on every such scheme. The 
hon. Baronet the Member for the Uni- 
versity of London (Sir John Lubbock) 
had given Notice of an Amendment em- 
powering the Government to take the 
control, by Order in Council, of other 
monuments besides those mentioned in 
the Schedule of the Bill, and Orders in 
Council were, of course, laid upon both 
Houses of Parliament. The Committee 
on the Bill would be taken on Monday. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—2Id>— 


SUPPLY.—REPORT. 


Resolutions [11th August] reported. 
Resolutions 1 to 4, inclusive, agreed to. 


Resolution 5. 

“That asum, not exceeding £3,043,300, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year endingon 
the 3lst day of March 1883, for the Salarics 


Lhe Solicitor General for Ireland 


{COMMONS} 
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and Expenses of the Post Office Services, the 
Expenses of Post Office Savings Banks, and 
Government Annuities and Insurances, and the 
Collection of the Post Office Revenue.” 


Mr. SCHREIBER: Having come 
down to this House at 7 o’clock last 
evening, as I supposed, to dine, and to 
watch the Post Office Vote into the small 
hours of the morning, I was not a little 
surprised on my arrival to find that it 
had already been taken—taken without 
discussion, and taken—if I am not mis- 
informed—in the absence of the Post- 
master General; and as I believe, Sir, 
that it would cause much disappoint- 
ment out-of-doors if so important a 
Vote should be allowed to pass in silence, 
I now ask the indulgence of the House 
while I make a few observations which, 
under other circumstances, I should have 
wished to make in Committee. Now, 
Sir, as we all know, it is not a very 
gracious act to “‘ look a gift horse in the 
mouth;’’ and that, I fear, is what I 
have todo. Hon. Members, then, will 
be aware, from what has passed in this 
House, if in no other way, that some 15 
months ago the letter carriers of the 
United Kingdom forwarded Memorials 
to the Postmaster General alleging 
sundry grievances and asking for re- 
dress. Those Memorials remained 
without an answer, and (unless I am 
misinformed) without acknowledgment, 
till the middle of last month, when a 
public meeting was on the very point of 
being held to protest against the delay. 
Then, and not before, the right hon. 
Gentleman ‘‘ capitulated,” and the Fi- 
nanciai Secretary swearing ‘‘ He would 
ne’er consent, consented.” Between that 
date and this, Sir, the answer of the 
Postmaster General has been under the 
consideration of the men ; and, so far as 
it is understood, I am bound to say that 
it has been received with a perfect chorus 
of dissatisfaction and disappointment. 
And for this the right hon. Gentleman 
has, to a large extent, himself to blame. 
For what has been his constant answer 
to my Questions in this House? Why, 
that the matter was a large one, and 
that it required time. This answer, so 
often repeated, coupled with the known 
ability of the right hon. Gentleman, led 
the men to expect from him a compre- 
hensive scheme dealing with the whole 
case as presented in their Memorials. 
Instead of that—to take an example— 
his answer to the Metropolitan letter 
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carriers deals with one point, and one 
point only, the increase of their pay. 
Not one word, Sir, on the burning ques- 
tion of ‘‘ overtime ;’’ not one word about 
a re-arrangement of their duties and 
their hours; not one word about an in- 
crease in the number of good conduct 
stripes ; not one word on the subject of 
open promotion; not one word about 
emoluments being reckoned for pen- 
sions; and not one word about receiving 
a deputation of the Memorialists. It 
was the delay, Sir, of the Postmaster 
General which led the men to think 
that the official ‘‘ mountain” was “in 
labour’ upon all these points, and he 
should be the last to complain if they 
are disappointed at the ‘ridiculous 
mouse ’’ of a scheme, which only makes 
a small increase in their salaries. And 
that is not all. In the matter of salaries 
the letter carriers fail to see why they 
are to be less liberally treated than the 
‘“‘sorters,’? for whom in the month of 
March the Postmaster General brought 
in a Supplementary Estimate for 
£80,000, increasing their wages by 2s. 
a-week at one end of the scale, by 5s. a- 
week at the other, and paying them 
‘‘back money ”’ to the 1st of April, 1881. 
Now, I do not stand here, Sir, to dis- 
parage the claims of the “ sorters,” who, 
no doubt, deserve all that they have got, 
and more. Won equidem invideo ; miror 
mag's. But the Postmaster General must 
not be surprised if the letter carriers 
claim to be treated with corresponding 
liberality. The right hon. Gentleman 
will say—‘‘How am I to get the 
money?” I will tell him. From the 
net earnings of the Post Office, which 
was never intended to be asource of re- 
venue, till the interest and the con- 
venience of the public had been first 
consulted. What, then, is the interest 
of the public in this matter of the letter 
carriers? That their letters should 
come to them by the hands of men, 
whose pay has some relation to the la- 
borious and responsible duties which they 
perform, and whose circumstances shall be 
such as to place them above the tempta- 
tions connected with the discharge of 
those duties. I do not see the Financial 
Secretary in his place ; if I did, I should 
like to read to him an extract from the 
evidence of Sir Rowland Hill, stating 
his view of what he called ‘‘the principle 
of the Post Office.” It may be desirable, 
however, to place the Postmaster Gene- 
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ral in possession of the passage, so that 
he may bear it in mind when next he 
finds any difficulty with the Treasury. 
This was the motto on the title page of 
Sir Rowland Hill’s pamphlet of 1837— 


‘¢ The principle of the Post Office at its estab- 

lishment, as is distinctly laid down in the 12 
Charles II., was to afford advantage to trade 
and commerce. The direct revenue to be de- 
rived from the Post Office was not the primary 
consideration.” 
Again, when Sir Rowland—then Mr. 
Hill—was under examination before the 
Select Committee of the House of Com- 
mons on Postage, in the year 1843, Mr. 
Hawes asked him— 

‘* Did you adopt the penny rate with the ob- 
ject of ultimately producing a larger amount of 
net revenue than could be, in your opinion, 
expected from a higher rate?” 

Answer— 

“No; my object was not to obtain the greatest 

possible amount of money profit from the Post 
Uffice, but to give the greatest amount of con- 
venience to the public which could be obtained 
without any great permanent sacrifice of revenue 
as it then stood. It has been thought by Lord 
Ashburton, Lord Sandon, and Mr. J. 8. Lloyd, 
whose authority on such subjects is entitled to 
great respect, that the Post Office cannot be legiti- 
mately made a source of revenue at all; and I 
have Lord Lowther’s authority for saying that, 
in the original institution of the Post Office, 
revenue scarcely formed any part of the object 
in view.”’ 
With the public there will be no diffi- 
culty in the matter. Nothing is more 
certain than that the public wishes to 
see these men well paid—witness the 
large gratuities with which—at Christ- 
mas—it already ekes out their insufficient 
pay. When, therefore, the inevitable 
Supplementary Estimate is brought in, 
I hope it will be for an adequate 
amount. Above all, do not let these 
claims be trifled with because they have 
been urged with moderation. During 
the recent long trial of their patience, the 
conduct of the letter carriers has been 
above all praise, and has established for 
them a new claim on the respect and 
sympathy of the public. It would be 
fatal they should think that at the pre- 
sent day not to be disorderly is not to 
get redress. Dangerous examples, under 
the present Government, dangerous ex- 
amples surround these men on every 
side ; and, knowing how much they have 
been tried, I would urge the right hon. 
Gentleman in dealing with their claims, 
not only to be wise, but to be wise in 
time, 
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Mr. WARTON remarked that, not 
only had the Post Office Vote been 
passed hurriedly, without discussion, 
and in the absence of the Postmaster 
General, but the Vote for the Packet 
Service would have been passed in a 
similar manner if the hon. Member for 
Carlow (Mr. Gray) had not rushed to 
his place, and caught the Chairman’s 
eye before the Vote could be put. It 
was not till then that the other Members 
of the Government who were in attend- 
ance conceived it their duty to send for 
the Postmaster General. There was one 
question which he desired to put to the 
right hon. Gentleman upon the question 
of registered letters, in reference to 
which a pledge had been given {to him 
last year. In redemption of that pledge 
the charge for registration had been re- 
duced from 4d. to 3d., and it was now 
nominally 2}d., including the cost of the 
stamped envelope; but practically the 
cost was 24d. He appealed to the Go- 
vernment to sacrifice the additional 1d., 
and to give for 2d. the envelope which 
would carry a registered letter. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
he was disposed generally to agree with 
the remarks of the hon. Member (Mr. 
Schreiber) as to the hurried manner in 
which the Government disposed of Sup- 
ply, and, indeed, carried on the general 
Business of the country. He would 
not, however, pursue that subject; but 
he wished to put a question to the Post- 
master General in regard to a matter 
concerning the convenience of the pub- 
lic—namely, whether an arrangement 
could not be made for the purpose of 
facilitating the postage of letters, not 
only at the principal, but at the smaller 
railway stations, in accordance with the 
plan universally followed in all other 
civilized countries, and especially in 
France, Italy, andGermany. In France, 
in all the railway stations there were 
letter boxes, in which persons up to the 
last moment of the departure of the 
trains could post letters. A few years 
ago, when the noble Lord the present 
Secretary of State for India (the Mar- 
quess of Hartington) was Postmaster 
General, he (Mr. Bentinck) had raised 
this question, because there was not at 
that time even the means of posting a 
letter in the Post Office van. The noble 
Marquess made the concession asked for, 
and for some years letters were allowed 
to be posted in the travelling vans under 
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certain circumstances by the payment of 
a considerable extra fee; but no notice 
was given to the public, so that they 
were not able to avail themselves gene- 
rally of the privilege. The privilege 
itself was extended when his noble 
Friend the Member for North Leicester- 
shire (Lord John Manners) was at the 
head of the Post Office, and to some ex- 
tent it existed still. At the present mo- 
ment the plan adopted was to place a 
pillar post or letter box at the principal 
railway stations; but the arrangements 
for the collection of letters were simply 
idiotic. The letters themsel¥es were 
collected at the stations and sent to the 
Post Office, which might be half-a-mile 
distant, and sorted there, instead of 
being sorted at once in the travelling 
van. He hoped the Postmaster General 
would consider the subject, and adopt 
some more satisfactory system. It 
seemed to him that what could be done 
in France, Italy, and Germany, could 
also be done in England; and as there 
was a progressive Government the ras 
ought to have the advantage of their 
enterprize. 

Sir EARDLEY WILMOT said, he 
wished to bear his testimony to the ex- 
cellent manner in which the Postmaster 
General had discharged the duties of 
his Office—a manner he was justified in 
saying that had won golden opinions all 
over the country. It was well known 
to all Members of the House of Com- 
mons that various Members in the House 
had in their gift various small appoint- 
ments in the Post Office in the Provinces, 
and he wished to say that he had the 
greatest difficulty in getting people to 
accept these appointments on account of 
the small pay. The pay of such work 
was so low that those who accepted 
the appointments were mostly very old 
men, who did not do credit to the Postal 
Service. In this way the whole Postal 
Service of the country was made to suf- 
fer, and he would be very pleased if 
his right hon. Friend could induce the 
Treasury to increase the pay of these 
men. 

Mr. FAWCETT denied that there was 
any intention on the part of the Govern- 
ment to hurry the Post Office Votes 
through the Committee. They had come 
on in the ordinary course, and on two of 
them there had been considerable dis- 
cussion. As to the suggestion of the 
hon. and learned Member for Bridport 
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(Mr. Warton), he would make inquiry 
and see whether or not that suggestion 
could be carried out. In regard to the 
suggestion of the right hon. Member for 
Whitehaven (Mr. Cavendish Bentinck), 
he was glad to be able to tell him that 
he had already given instructions which 
he hoped would meet his views. The 
Post Office was going, as an experiment, 
to have a letter-box attached to certain 
mail trains, in which letters could be 
posted while the train was en route at 
any station. A small extra fee would 
be charged, because it would be neces- 
sary to discourage the posting of letters 
in these boxes as far as possible. The 
reason was this—that if a great number 
of letters were posted in this way it 
would be impossible to have them pro- 
perly sorted; but he believed the ar- 
rangements they were now carrying out 
would meet the views of the right hon. 
Gentleman, and if the experiment was 
successful they would extend it. There 
was one observation made by the hon. 
Member for Poole (Mr. Schreiber) to- 
wards the close of his remarks that he 
thought would have a very prejudicial 
effect all over the country on the Public 
Service. The hon. Member said that, 
in the face of a public meeting an- 
nounced to be held by the letter carriers, 
the Treasury and the Post Office suddenly 
capitulated. If there was any meaning in 
the expression ‘‘ suddenly capitulated,” 
it must mean that they yielded to intimi- 
dation. Unless the hon. Member had 
some very clear evidence to substantiate 
that statement, it was a very grave 
charge, that ought not lightly to have 
been brought against a Public Depart- 
ment. He could assure the hon. Mem- 
ber, so far from capitulating, the only 
thing he regretted about that public 
meeting was that language might be 
held which would render it more diffi- 
cult than it would otherwise be for the 
Government to do what they intended to 
do in behalf of the letter carriers. He 
would put acase before the hon. Mem- 
ber and the House. Suppose he was a 
large employer of labour, and his work- 
men presented him with a memorial ; 
suppose he said the memorial they pre- 
sented raised questions which were diffi- 
cult and delicate, and they would take 
a little time to be fully and carefully 
investigated ; suppose, having given 
them that assurance, they suddenly an- 
nounced that unless that decision was 
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given within a certain time they would 
caliin the force of a public agitation. 
In such a case, would not any large em- 
ployer of labour do as the Government 
had done? There was no capitulation 
on the part of the Government, and the 
whole cause of delay was that the subject 
was alarge, complicated, and difficult one. 
He knew of no question that was more 
difficult and delicate than what was the 
just remuneration to be given for a par- 
ticular class of labour, and personally 
he was extremely anxious that the letter 
carriers, and everyone else employed in 
the Post Office, should receive the re- 
muneration to which they were justly 
entitled; but, as he had had occasion 
often to remark before, the money was 
not his money—it was not the money of 
the Government—but the money of the 
taxpayers, and as trustee for the tax- 
payers he was bound to look after their 
interests. The hon. Member for Poole 
(Mr. Schreiber) seemed tothink that very 
little had been done for the Post Office 
employes. Hehad formerly stated that the 
new scheme would involve on the Public 
Exchequer a charge of at least £60,000 
a-year, and that represented the in- 
terest on a capital sum of no less than 
£2,000,000. He put it to the House 
whether anyone would be justified in 
taking a capital sum of £2,000,000 from 
the general body of the taxpayers, in 
order to benefit a particular class of 
Government employés, until he felt cer- 
tain that this large expenditure of 
public money was required by the cir- 
cumstances of the case? It must be 
remembered that there were two sides 
of this picture. No doubt the letter 
carriers were anxious to have good 
wages; but not long ago he received a 
very indignant letter from a working 
man in London—not the only one he 
had received, he might tell the House. 
This working man was evidently, from 
the style of his letter, a man of con- 
siderable education, and he said he found 
it impossible to earn as much as a letter 
carrier. He said his work was casual; 
he had no sick pay and no pension. He 
pointed out that the letter carrier had 
certainty of employment, sick pay, and 
pension, and said, comparing their lot 
with his own, he altogether objected to 
additional taxation being imposed on 
him for the benefit of a class who were 
better off than he was himself by the 
exercise of all his energies, Therefore, 
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it was important that the subject should 
be looked at from two points of view. 
The hon. Member for Poole had said 
that what the Government were going 
to give the letter carriers was inade- 
quate ; but he had brought forward no 
facts in proof of that statement. On the 
other hand, he could tell the hon. Mem- 
ber that during the last 12 months he 
had investigated the subject, and having 
made a most fair and impartial com- 
parison between the remuneration re- 
ceived by the letter carriers and the 
remuneration obtained by artizans and 
other employés in the various industries 
of the country, he believed the letter 
carriers, at the present time and under 
the new scheme, received remuneration 
which was just. The hon. Member for 
Poole also asked what had been the 
cause of the long delay. If he under- 
stood fully the whole nature and the 
complexity of the problem the Govern- 
ment had to. solve, he would know at 
once that nothing could be more un- 
wise and more unjust to the tax- 
payers of the country than to speak 
of the delay? He had, first of all, to 
apply to the various classes of em- 
ployers throughout the country, so as to 
know the rate of wages, and then he 
had to make a comparison between such 
employés and the letter carriers of Eng- 
land, Ireland, and Scotland, and he 
could say that he had arrived at his de- 
cision with the least possible delay. The 
hon. Member for Poole said also that 
he (Mr. Fawcett) had only partially 
investigated the charges made in the 
Memorial presented by the postmen. 
In answer to that he had to say that 
he had investigated many allegations 
made in the Memorial, and in due time 
the complaints made would receive 
answers. Where concession could be 
made it would be made, and he would 
be glad to make it ; where he thought the 
demands made ought to be refused, he 
hoped the House, in the interests of the 
public, would support him in his refusal. 
The hon. Member for Poole had started 
a very extraordinary theory, and one 
which he had seen stated in other places, 
and he would, therefore, say a word or 
two upon it. The hon. Member for 
Poole seemed to think that the Revenue 
raised from the Post Office should be dis- 
tributed among the employés of the Post 
Office. The hon. Member might just as 
well say that the Revenue yielded by 
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the Excise ought to be distributed among 
the employés of the Excise. The Revenue 
raised by the Post Office did not belong 
any more to the employés of the Post 
Office than the Revenue of the Excise to 
the employés of the Excise. It really 
belonged to the public ; and suppose the 
House of Commons decided that the 
Post Office was not to be used as a 
Department of Revenue, the sacrifice of 
Revenue should not be used in pay- 
ing Post Office employés more than the 
market rate of wages, but in giving to 
the public more postal facilities, and 
reducing various charges. There were 
many ways in which the Revenue might 
be applied. For instance, he had had 
applications to reduce the price of tele- 
grams, and, no doubt, it would be a 
great boon to the public. If any reduc- 
tion of Post Office Revenue was to be 
sanctioned this reduction in the price of 
telegrams was, to his mind, one of the 
first things to be considered. Then, 
again, there were great districts in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland in which 
the postal communication required to 
be improved, especially in the rural 
districts, by having more frequent de- 
liveries of letters. If Revenue could 
be spared from the Post Office, that 
seemed to him one of the ways in 
which it ought to be spent ; and he could 
not help thinking that nothing but mis- 
chief could result from encouraging the 
idea that the Revenue from the Post 
Office belonged not to the public, from 
whom it was obtained, but to the 
employés of the Post Office. The hon. 
Member for Bedford (Mr. Magniac) made 
a complaint on the previous night that 
the annual Report of the Pest Office was 
published a very short time before the 
Estimates came to be discussed. In 
reply to that he could only say that he 
had done everything possible in order 
to get the Report out as soon as it could 
be published, and he regretted that it 
was so late in getting into the hands 
ofhon. Members. With reference to the 
Telephone Companies, as there had been 
in the City a considerable amount of 
speculation on the chance that the 
Government would take over those Com- 
panies, and as some people seemed to 
suppose that what took place with regard 
to the Telegraphs would be repeated 
with reference to the telephone Com- 
panies, he thought it would be well to 
take that opportunity of making a few 
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remarks with the object of removing all 
doubts and misapprehensions on the sub- 
ject. From the policy which had re- 
cently been adopted with regard to tele- 
phone enterprize, he did not think there 
was the smallest chance that the Govern- 
ment would ever have to purchase any 
Telephone Company’s undertaking ; and 
he thought that the investors who had 
speculated in them with the idea that 
some day they would get favourable 
terms from the Government should at 
once know the truth. The Department 
were going to allow free competition— 
competition not only among the Tele- 
phone Companies themselves, but _be- 
tween the Companies and the Post 
Office. When that competition had gone 
on for some time the public would be 
able to judge who did the telephone 
business best. If it were done better by 
the Private Companies than by the Post 
Office, the Department would be de- 
lighted to have the whole telephone 
business of the country conducted by 
private enterprize. If, on the other 
hand, it was proved that the business 
was better done by the Government than 
by the private Companies, the Govern- 
ment would have beaten the Companies 
in the fair open field of competition, and 
they could occupy the ground without 
any question of purchase or compensa- 
tion arising. He trusted the House 
would excuse him for having entered 
into the question at such length; but 
he thought it was important that inves- 
tors should at once know the intentions 
of the Government. 


Resolution agreed to. 
Resolutions 6 and 7 agreed to. 


Resolution 8. 


“That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£3,000, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray 
the Charge which will come in course of pay- 
ment during the year ending on the 31st day of 
March 1883, for the Royal Parks and Pleasure 
Gardens.”’ 


Lorp ELCHO said, that, as he was 
not in his place when the Vote came on 
for consideration last night, he wished 
now to make a few observations with 
reference to it. He believed he was 
right in saying that the Vote was practi- 
cally for the removal of the underground 
reservoir now in existence near Picca- 
dilly, in the neighbourhood of Hyde 
Park Corner, and which supplied certain 
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Government office with water. The 
question was where the reservoir was 
now to be placed; and until the House 
knew that, it would be sanctioning a 
Vote of which it did not know the mean- 
ing. He believed it was intended to 
place it in Hyde Park, where, for a long 
time to come, until it was covered by 
trees, it would necessarily be a most un- 
sightly object. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE stated that 
the actual spot to which the reservoir 
was to be removed was not quite de- 
cided ; but the new site would be in 
Hyde Park, on higher ground, some- 
where north of the Serpentine. 

Lorp ELCHO: That was exactly the 
fault that he found with the proceedings 
of the Government. The whole plan 
should have been settled and explained 
to the House before the Vote was asked 
for; but, as things were, the House was 
called upon to sanction a plan without 
an opportunity of considering it. As 
far as he could judge, the proposal of 
the right hon. Gentleman would fail to 
diminish the plethora of traffic at Hyde 
Park Corner, would disfigure, rather 
than embellish, that part of the Metro- 
polis, and, if it did not succeed, would do 
irremediable damage. The stoppagesin 
the traffic were at Hamilton Terrace and 
at Hyde Park Corner. The plan of the 
First Commissioner left the width of 
Piccadilly from Park Lane to the Corner 
the same as now, therefore the conges- 
tion would not be relieved at all. But 
after he had gone to the expense of a 
model and of plans, and had got the 
promise of £20,000 from the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, and of £3,000 
from the Duke of Westminster, he 
amended his plan. When he had done 
all, he did not meet the block that had 
to be dealt with. He had to go to the 
Board of Works to ask them to widen 
his plan, thus confessing an oversight on 
the most important point. The Council 
of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects had considered the First Commis- 
sioner’s model and plan, and they pointed 
out that there was no indication of an 
increase of width at Hamilton Place. 
Although he had since proposed to 
widen Piccadilly, the extra width would 
only be that of a footpath, and this was 
quite inadequate. But even his amended 
plan would not meet the difficulty. This 
might be illustrated by the case of aman 
with a contracted mouth and a stricture 
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in the gullet. The right hon. Gentle- 
man’s remedy was equivalent to cutting 
the mouth from ear to ear and leaving 
the gullet untouched. Upon the esthetic 
aspect of the scheme the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects had expressed 
a very strong opinion, and behind that 
superior opinion he took shelter. The 
architects stated in their Report that the 
contemplated removal of the Arch from 
its present position would destroy a 
well-balanced architectural group, in- 
volving, moreover, an expenditure which 
they considered had little or nothing to 
recommend it. A line drawn through 
the Arch; as contemplated, would lead 
to nowhere and to nothing. It simply 
opened into an awkward place. If the 
Arch were removed, St. George’s Hos- 
pital would be the main feature of the 
thoroughfare ; whereas it was at present 
almost entirely hidden from view. It 
was said that the First Commissioner of 
Works had some wide scheme in hand 
for getting rid of the Hospital alto- 
gether, and having some central station 
erected on the site. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he had 
no such intention as the noble Lord 
attributed to him. 

Lorp ELCHO said, that, at all events, 
such a plan had been talked of. He 
had adduced sufficient reasons why the 
House ought to pause before it com- 
pelled the Iron Duke to do what he 
never did in the flesh, to retire from a 
position which he occupied in strength 
into a lower one in which he would not 
look well. He had ventured to call the 
attention of Members to what he de- 
nominated a rival revival of earlier 
plans; and, as the right hon. Gentle- 
man would not allow it to be exhibited 
along with his own, he had obtained 
permission to place it in the Cloak 
Room, where lithographed copies might 
be obtained. This combination of plans 
was to be found in the Office of the 
First Commissioner. If it were tried 
and failed, there was nothing in it to 
prevent the ultimate adoption of the 
right hon. Gentleman’s plan. It divided 
itself into two parts. On the north of 
Piccadilly there would be a new road in 
the Park from Stanhope Gate to the 
Corner; and the present road, with a 
new opening into Park Lane, would be 
made a street outside the Park. South 
of Piccadilly, from Hamilton Place, a 
new road would be made to Grosvenor 
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Place, and at the intersection of Con- 
stitution Hill there would be a bridge. 
A temporary bridge might be con- 
structed for a trial, and the permanent 
structure might be made as ornamental 
as possible. This plan would leave the 
reservoir and the Arch untouched, and 
it would relieve both Hamilton Place 
and Hyde Park Corner, giving a con- 
tinuous route to traffic from the north 
to Victoria Station and the east. The 
plan he recommended would be an orna- 
mental one, and would greatly facilitate 
traffic. By it the Duke of Wellington’s 
Arch would remain untouched, and the 
Hospital would not be interfered with. 
He had the authority of the Council of 
the Institute of Architects that the plan 
of the right hon. Gentleman would not 
be nearly so ornamental or so convenient 
as that which he advocated. At all 
events, he wished it to be clearly under- 
stood that, in putting forward this pro- 
posal, he and others who supported it 
were merely animated by a friendly feel- 
ing of rivalry as to who should do most 
in improving the Metropolis. He did 
not think that the requirements of the 
case could be met by the plan of the 
right hon. Gentleman; and he should 
like to know who were the eminent 
authorities on whose support the right 
hon. Gentleman relied. He thought 
that in all the circumstances he was 
entitled to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
either to give his plan a trial, or else to 
postpone his decision on the matter until 
Parliament had had an opportunity of 
discussing the question. He had been 
told that if the matter came to a vote 
the Prime Minister would not be found 
in the same Lobby as the right hon. 
Gentleman. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, the 
noble Lord was quite correct in the 
statement that he made at the commence- 
ment of his speech,that the £3,000 which 
had been asked for was merely for the 
purposes of the removal of the reservoir. 
He had pointed out when he first ex- 
plained the scheme that that was so. 
The reservoir supplied the Public Offices 
with water, and certainly was not such 
asit might be. It would, therefore, be 
desirable that the reservoir should be 
removed to a higher spot, so that the 
pressure for the supply of water might 
be greater. It was proposed under the 
scheme of the Government to remove 
the reservoir to a higher point in Hyde 
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Park, but the exact spot had not yet 
been determined upon ; anyhow, it would 
probably be the highest point in the 
Park, and most probably it would be 
placed in the north of the grounds. The 
removal of the reservoir would be no 
disfigurement whatever, and would not 
involve the cutting down of any trees. 
It would be covered in for the greater 
part of its length. He wished to point 
out tothe House that the question of the 
Hyde Park difficulty had exercised the 
minds of successive Commissioners and 
of the House for many years past, and it 
had been generally agreed that the 
serious block that occurred at Hyde 
Park Corner was extremely inconvenient 
and dangerous. A great many schemes 
had been proposed ; but, for some reason 
or other, they had all been found defi- 
cient. In 1875, the noble Lord the 
Member for Chichester (Lord Henry 
Lennox), then Chief Commissioner, sub- 
mitted a plan for making a road from 
Hamilton Place to Halkin Street, tun- 
nelling under Constituticn Hill, almost 
identical with one part of the noble 
Lord’s plan, and the House voted £5,000 
towardsit; but in the following Session 
the noble Lord came down to the House, 
and was obliged to admit that insuper- 
able difficulties had occurred, and that 
he was obliged to abandon his scheme. 
He then proposed another plan, in which, 
by altering the direction of Constitution 
Hill, his road would crossit at the level. 
This he was also compelled to abandon 
from not being able to obtain the neces- 
sary consents. In the following year the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Rutlandshire (Mr. Gerard Noel), who 
succeeded him, stated to the House that 
he had a comprehensive plan which did 
not differ materially from that which he 
had presented, dealing with the subject, 
but that he did not see his way to obtain- 
ing the money for it. When it became 
his duty to deal with it, he had carefully 
considered all three plans, and he had 
come to the conclusion that that which 
he proposed was at once the boldest and 
the most certain to afford a remedy, and 
the most likely to obtain the various 
consents. He need hardly point out to 
the House and to the noble Lord that 
the essential feature of that plan was the 
cutting off the corner of the Green Park 
in a line from Hamilton Place to Halkin 
Street, and the promotion of an open 


place in which as many roads could be | 
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made as would properly distribute the 
traffic and remove the block. It was one 
condition of the plan that the Welling- 
ton Arch should be removed from its 
present position to the point at which 
Constitution Hill in future would meet 
the open place, about 100 yards to the 
south of its present situation, where it 
would form the Royal entrance to the 
Green Park. It was said by some that 
the general features of the scheme could 
be carried out without the removal of the 
Arch. That was not so—first, because 
if the Arch were left where it was, it 
would not be possible to widen the upper 
part of Grosvenor Place, and without this 
widening the block could not be re- 
moved; and, secondly, because, if left in 
its present position, the gradients or 
other conditions would require that the 
road between the two Parks should not 
pass under the Arch, but round one side 
of it, and through one of the side gates 
into Hyde Park, and thus all the dignity 
of the approach and the meaning of the 
Arch would be lost. The noble Lord 
had objected that the Arch in its new 
position would not be square with the 
gateway to Hyde Park and to other 
buildings. This was true; it would be 
at right angles to Constitution Hill, but 
would not be parallel or at right angles 
to other buildings. This might be ua 
serious defect if if were at all near to 
other buildings; but it would be at a 
considerable distance, and would no 
longer be a part of the group of arches 
at the entrance of Hyde Park. As to 
his authorities for the advantages of his 
scheme, all he could say was that they 
were of the highest eminence ; amongst 
others he had consulted Mr. Street. 
[‘*Oh!” and “ Law Courts,” from Mr. 
Cavenpisu Bentincx.] Well, he ven- 
tured to say that those who had seen the 
Law Courts recognized in them ability of 
the highest merit. The word “askew” 
was a formidable one, but there was no 
canon of Art against buildings being 
askew to one another; on the contrary, 
the greatest artists in architecture the 
world had known—namely, the Greeks— 
were of an opposite opinion ; they rather 
avoided placing buildings at right angles 
or parallel to one another; and in the 
Acropolis he need hardly remind hon. 
Members that the group of buildings, 
the most celebrated in the world, were 
purposely not placed at right angles or 
parallel to one another. It was abso- 
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lutely necessary, if the scheme in its 
general features was to bo carried out, 
that the Arch should be removed. The 
noble Lord had not, however, contented 
himself with criticizing the scheme put 
forward by the Government, but had 
proposed an alternative scheme, and 
that enabled him (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) to 
= himself in the position of a critic. 

e would venture to say, having given 
to the matter a very careful considera- 
tion, and without any prejudice what- 
ever, that the scheme which the noble 
Lord proposed was not one that had 
given satisfaction to those who had gone 
into it ; and he (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) was 
quite sure of this—that if his scheme 
were out of the way, there would not be 
the remotest chance of that of the noble 
Lord being accepted. The noble Lord 
objected to moving one arch; but his 
een proposed to move three arches, the 

eautiful erection of Mr. Burton, the 
present position of which could not be 
improved. The noble Lord also pro- 
posed that the entrance to Hyde Park 
should be removed from its present posi- 
tion and placed at right angles to where 
it now was; and he also proposed not 
only to cut off the corner of the Green 
Park, but also the corner of Hyde Park. 
The general effect of the noble Lord’s 
scheme would be to take no less than 
three acres of land from the Park and 
give it up for the purpose of making 
roads; whereas the Government scheme 
only took something like one acre. He 
further ventured to say that, if the noble 
Lord’s scheme were accepted, it would 
not remove the block or the congestion 
of traffic, for the real block was at Hyde 
Park Corner, and not at Hamilton Place; 
while the scheme of the noble Lord 
seemed only to deal with the block at 
Hamilton Place. 

Lorp ELCHO said, he had contended 
that there were two blocks —one at 
Hamilton Place and one at Hyde Park 
Corner. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, that, if 
that were so, the noble Lord made no 
provision whatever for widening the top 
of Grosvenor Place, and thus relieving 
the traffic at Hyde Park Oorner. All 
he could say was that, while this scheme 
of the noble Lord involved the maxi- 
mum of alteration, it ended in the mini- 
mum of accommodation to the public, 
and would not at all deal with the diffi- 
culty of the block at Hyde Park Corner. 
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He was confident it could not be carried 
out. The noble Lord had called.to his 
aid the Institute of Architects, and had 
claimed that they had condemned the 
official plan. It was true that some 
days ago the Council of that Institute 
came as a deputation to him and pre- 
sented to him an alternative plan pre- 
pared by their Secretary. They told 
him, however, that they were not united 
on the subject; and he had no difficulty 
in proving to them that there were more 
serious objections to the plan of their 
Secretary, and they left him under the 
impression that the majority of them 
were convinced. They subsequently sent 
a deputation to the Metropolitan Board 
with another plan; but this, again, was 
open to other objections, and the Board 
unanimously declined to adopt it. The 
noble Lord seemed to think it a serious 
matter that the Institute of Architects 
should express an opinion. He could 
not, however, accept their Council as an 
arbiter in such matters. Till the pre- 
sent time the Institute had never under- 
taken to advise the Government or the 
public in such questions. Their present 
President was a gentleman to whom the 
public of London was indebted for the 
monument known as the Griffin. When, 
last year, he endeavoured to disestablish 
the creature, and so remove the obstruc- 
tion which it caused to traffic in front of 
the new Law Courts, he received no as- 
sistance from the Institute of Architects. 
But, though he had not consulted the 
Institute of Architects in its collective 
capacity, he did not adopt this scheme 
without taking advice from a great num- 
ber of persons well qualified to give opi- 
nion. He did not hesitate to say that it 
had been approved of by the great bulk 
of persons who were qualified—by such 
men as the late Mr. Street, Mr. Water- 
house, Mr. Fergusson, the well-known 
writer on architecture, Mr. Holford, and 
numerous others. It had been laid be- 
fore both Houses of Parliament, and 
had been received with favour on both 
sides. It had received the approval of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen, 
who had been graciously pleased to give 
up a small part of the garden of Bucking- 
ham Palace for the public wants; and 
the Board of Works had almost unani- 
mously adopted the plan, and had voted 
£20,000 towards its being carried out. 
The scheme, having been some months 
before the public, had been almost 
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unanimously approved by the Press. 
He therefore ventured to hope the House 
would not support the noble Lord in 
his desire to postpone the scheme. It 
was his conviction that if this plan were 
postponed no other alternative would be 
more fortunate or more acceptable, and 
the only result would be that the diffi- 
culty would remain for an indefinite 
period unsolved and without a remedy. 

Mr. CRAIG was of opinion that the 
plan proposed by the Chief Commis- 
sioner of Works would produce a much 
better effect than that proposed by the 
noble Lord. It was a position of great 
prominence, and it should be made as 
beautiful as possible. He considered the 
plan of the Chief Commissioner of Works 
would combine utility with beauty in an 
essential degree. 

Mr. DICK-PEDDIE said, he had 
given a good deal of attention to this 
question, and had carefully considered 
the plans ; and the result he had arrived 
at was that, so far as relieving the con- 
gestion of the traffic was concerned, the 
plan of the noble Lord (Lord Elcho) was 
the better of the two. His chief objec- 
tion to the Chief Commissioner’s plan 
was that the place which it would create 
would be cut up into too many small 
plots and gardens. The plan, however, 
might, by some modifications, be made 
much more acceptable. 

Mr. J. G. HUBBARD said, he had 
watched Hyde Park Corner for some 
years, and he felt greatly relieved when 
the plan for improving it was placed in 
the Tea Room. With regard to the 
statue of our great Commander, which 
was at present at the Corner, if it could 
not stay where it was, he saw no reason 
why it should not be placed on a suit- 
able pedestal in front of Apsley House, 
where it could be seen by the people of 
England. The plan of the Chief Com- 
missioner seemed to combine every re- 
quisite with boldness of conception and 
completeness in treatment; and, there- 
fore, he gave it his hearty and grateful 
support. 

Str EDWARD REED expressed the 
satisfaction he felt when he heard the 
plan which the Chief Commissioner had 
decided upon. He had, under a pre- 
vious Chief Commissioner, carefully 
examined plans put forward for an im- 
provement; but the objection to every 
plan was that it involved the retention 
of the Arch. The problem had now 
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been solved in the only way in which a 
solution could be arrived at by the bodily 
removal of the Arch. Anyone who had 
observed the traffic on the spot must 
admit that the plan would afford relief 
where it was most required, at Hyde 
Park Corner and Hamilton Place. As 
to the sesthetic view of the question, he 
was at a loss to know how anyone could 
contend that the Arch was in a satisfac- 
tory position. Standing in the road, and 
looking through the Arch, one would 
find it led to nothing, but was a mon- 
strous object placed in a false position. 
The plan of the Chief Commissioner 
would take the Arch to a position re- 
moved from other architectural features, 
and leave it free to the observer under 
the best circumstances. At the end of 
a straightened Constitution Hill it would 
afford the fitting approach to a Royal 
Palace. From every point of view the 
change would be a vast improvement, 
and he hoped the Chief Commissioner 
would set about the work without hesi- 
tation and delay. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK 
agreed in the main with the remarks of 
his noble Friend (Lord Elcho), and on 
the question of convenience certainly 
thought he had the best of the argu- 
ment. But what he had been unable to 
gather was what objections there really 
were to the scheme proposed by the In- 
stitute of British Architects. In the 
matter of gradients there certainly was 
no uvbjection. Astothe artistic or esthetic 
point of view, he differed altogether from 
those who thought any advantage would 
be gained from placing the Arch askew. 
He did not pretend to be a man of taste 
himself, and he thought that taste was 
matter of opinion not to be referred to 
any abstract idea. But they could learn 
from observation of the works of great 
architects of the Greco and Roman era, 
from the great Italian masters of the 
16th century, and from the works of 
their own architects, Sir Christopher 
Wren, Inigo Jones, and others of the 
17th century, and their taste might be 
accepted as standards of comparison. 
Uniformity was the great feature of an- 
cient architecture, and hence it was that 
the Institute of British Architects ob- 
jected to the proposed scheme, as it 
would destroy a well-balanced architec- 
tural group. At present the Ionic screen 
and the Arch formed that well-balanced 
group, and that it was proposed to de- 
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stroy. The authority of Mr. Street had 
been put forward in support of the Chief 
Commissioner’s scheme. Now, he was 
not disposed to accept the authority of 
the late Mr. Street, and anyone who had 
read the books of Mr. Street—for in- 
stance, his Worth of Jialy—knew that if 
ever there was an enemy to architectural 
uniformity it was Mr. Street. Mr. Street, 
at the time of his death, was President 
ef the Institute of British Architects, 
and the opinion of the Institute and its 
present President was known. Thenew 
President was Mr. Horace Jones. True, 
he designed the ‘‘ Griffin” Memorial, 
and it must be admitted he failed there ; 
but still the Griffin was better than many 
monuments in London, and, indeed, there 
were persons who thought it the finest 
thing in the Metropolis. But the Insti- 
tute of which he was President had on 
several occasions been consulted in pro- 
posed alterations, and had done good 
service in preventing such monstrous 
acts as the destruction of the Portico of 
St. Martin’s Church, and their opinion 
was worth consideration. Imagine a 
proposal to pull down the Are de 
Triomphe, at Paris, and set it askew. 
Why, all Paris would rise in semi-revo- 
lution against such a proposal. From 
the point of view of convenience, as 
well as estheticism, the scheme of his 
noble Friend was preferable to that of 
the Chief Commissioner. 

Str WILFRID LAWSON observed, 
that very much had been said about re- 
lieving the traffic; but he hoped that 
Constitution Hill would be opened to 
the public. 

Mr. WARTON expressed his objec- 
tion to the proposed plan, and disputed 
the authority of Mr. Street, condemning 
his new Law Courts as an incongruous 
mixture of ideas without convenience, 
and which had not a Court in the build- 
ing equal to the old Court of Exchequer. 
He appealed to the Chief Commissioner 
to let a little more time pass before com- 
mencing the work. 


Resolution agreed to. 
Remaining Resolutions agreed to. 


WAYS AND MEANS, 
CONSOLIDATED FUND (APPROPRIATION) 
BILL. 

Resolution [August 11] reported. 
Ordered, That leave be given to bring in a 
Bill to apply a sum out of the Consolidated 
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Fund to the Service of the year ending on the 
31st day of March, one thousand eight hundred 
and eighty-three, and to appropriate the Sup- 
plies granted in this Session of Parliament ; 
and that Mr. Puayrarr, Mr. Cuancettor of 
the Excurquer, and Mr. Covrrney do prepare 
and bring it in. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. 


FISHERY BOARD (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
(The Lord Advocate, Mr. Solicitor General for 
Scotland, Mr. Robert Duff.) 


[pitt 240.] COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.”’-—( Zhe Lord Advocate.) 


GeneRAL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
expressed the obligations which the 
people of Scotland were under to the 
Lord Advocate in bringing in this Bill 
to improve the Fishery Board. It was 
a question that had long occupied the 
minds of the Scottish people, and espe- 
cially of the fishing part of the popula- 
tion. He would, however, submit to 
his right hon. and learned Friend 
whether it would not be wiser, having 
got so far with the Bill, to allow 
the present Fishery Board to go on 
for a few months longer. The gen- 
tleman who was at its head was well 
qualified to carry on the business, which 
was of such a character as would render 
its operation for a few months more a 
matter of perfect ease, and no inconve- 
nience would be suffered. Considering 
the opposition which might arise, par- 
ticularly on the money part of the 
question, he would advise the Lord 
Advocate not to go on with the Bill. 
The delay would be useful by allowing 
time for improving the clauses relating 
to the duties of this improved Fishery 
Board. To leave these duties to be de- 
fined by the experience of the past would 
be to make these duties depend on a 
half-dead body, which performed the 
functions relating to the fisheries in a 
very unsatisfactory manner. The fish- 
eries off the Coast of Scotland were 
capable of being made into a vast in- 
dustry ; but to effect this the rules de- 
fining the Board’s duties must be set 
forth in the Act. Another reason for 
putting off the Bill was this — that 
the present Bill had excited some alarm 
in the minds of the proprietors of cer- 
tain salmon rivers in Scotland, and time 
should be given to enable proprietors of 
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salmon fisheries to come to an under- 
standing with the Lord Advocate. He 
further thought it would be desirable to 
have a digest of all the laws relating 
to the salmon fisheries made, and an 
amending Bill brought in next Session. 
He therefore urged the Lord Advocate 
to suspend proceeding further with the 
Bill till Monday. 

Tut LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour): Certainly; I only wish to go 
into Committee pro formd. 

Lorp ELCHO said, he thought power 
should be given to the Commissioners so 
that fisheries should be encouraged both 
in the sea and inland rivers. In par- 
ticular, he suggested that they should 
have power to recommend to the Trea- 
sury a further grant in aid to harbours. 
He hoped something of that kind would 
be done, at any rate where persons in- 
terested in those harbours had them- 
selves come forward and asked for a 
grant in aid from the Treasury. 

Motion agreed to. 

Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Clause 1 (Short title) agreed to. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Monday next. 


INDIA (HOME CHARGES ARREARS) 
BILL.—[Bitz 272.] 

(Mr. Courtney, The Marquess of Hartington.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”’—( Mr. Courtney.) 

GenERAL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
protested against the Bill being pro- 
ceeded with then. It dealt with old 
arrears spread over a number of years 
prior to 1878, a settlement of which was 
agreed to in 1879, so that the Govern- 
ment in power since then had allowed 
the passing of an Act to legalize the 
transaction to remain outstanding since 
1878 ; and he contended that some time 
should be given for the House to ac- 
quaint itself with the details. 

Mr. COURTNEY observed, that the 
present Government could be only re- 
sponsible for two years of the delay. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Monday next. 





SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
SUNDAY (CORNWALL) BILL. 
(Mr. Pendarves Vivian, Sir John St. Aubyn, Mr. 
Agar-Robartes, Mr. Borlase.) 
[BILL 95.] SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. A. P. VIVIAN, in moving that 
the Bill be now read a second time, said ; 
I may state that I have presented a Peti- 
tion from the county of Cornwall in 
support of this Bill, signed by about 
100,000 of the inhabitants; and consider- 
ing that the whole population is about 
320,000, and that the Petition is signed 
only by persons over 16 years of age, it 
represents a very large majority of the 
adult population. Among those who 
signed the Petition, the working classes, 
whom the Bill will affect more than any 
other, were largely represented ; and in 
proof of the feeling of the working 
classes on this subject, I may mention 
that of 549 workmen engaged at a large 
foundry and engine works at Hayle 477 
signed in favour of the Bill; 44 ex- 
pressed themselves against it, and 28 
were neutral; so that, putting these 
figures into percentage, we have 87 per 
cent in favour of the Bill, 8 per cent 
against it, and 5 per cent neutral. 
These are the men employed in one 
of the largest manufacturing establish- 
ments in Cornwall. Without doubt, 
this matter has been taken up by every 
class throughout the county, without 
distinction of politics or religion. We 
have at the head of our Association 
the Lord Lieutenant of the County (the 
Earl of Mount-Edgcumbe), who at first 
did not feel inclined to take up that 
position; but who, having convinced 
himself that the Bill was desired by the 
large majority of the population, took 
the lead in the movement. Besides the 
Lord Lieutenant, we have the Bishop of 
the diocese (the Bishop of Truro), anda 
large number of the clergy and ministers 
of all denominations throughout the 
county. The mayors of the different 
boroughs are all in favour of the Bill 
except one; and of the 13 Members of 
Parliament, 11 are certainly in favour of 
it—nine on this side and two on the 
other side of the House; and the views 
of the other two I am ignorant of. 
These facts, I think, should convince 
the hon. and learned Member for Brid- 
port (Mr. Warton), who last night chal- 








lenged the idea that the movement had 
been taken up by the majority of the 
people throughout the country. When 
11 out of the 13 borough and county 
Members are in favour of the Bill, that, 
I think, should be sufficient proof that 
the whole county is practically in favour 
of it. In Cornwall we are wonderfully 
situated geographically for the applica- 
tion of this measure. We have the sea 
on three sides, and the fourth side is 
bounded to a large extent by a large 
river. Besides that, we have no very 
large towns—the largest do not contain 
15,000 inhabitants; and in moving the 
second reading I do so most conscien- 
tiously, in the full persuasion that the Bill 
is desired by the very large proportion of 
the people. I am convinced the large 
majority of the classes concerned is in 
favour of it. They simply ask for the 
same measure as has been given to Ire- 
land, Scotland, and Wales. They ask 
for this Bill because they feel that Sun- 
day closing will be a benefit to them- 
selves, their families, and to the whole 
county. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Ir. A. P. Vivian.) 


Mr. WARTON, in opposing the Bill, 
said, the hon. Member who had just 
spoken had not thought it worth while 
to occupy their attention for more than 
four minutes, and he only used one argu- 
ment. The hon. Member pressed forward 
the Bill on the sole ground that the opi- 
nion of the people of Cornwall was in its 
favour; but what did it really mean? 
They all knew how Petitions were got 
up, and he did not put much faith even 
in the opinion of the converted Lord 
Lieutenant. It was very easy to go 
with the stream, and the principle of the 
Liberal Government was expediency, who 
did evil that good might come. The 
opinion of the people of Cornwall on this 
question was really of no concern, and, 
no doubt, the Petitions were got up at 
the various Dissenting chapels in a man- 
ner similar to that which took place in 
Wales last year. Hon. Members all 
knew what a flock of sheep would do if 
one of them went through a hole in the 
hedge, and that appeared to be the 
course adopted by the supporters of this 
Bill. They followed each other like a 
flock of sheep, and cowardly surren- 
dered the principles of personal freedom 


Wr. A. PB. Vivian 
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and responsibility. He did not care for 
the majority of the people of Cornwall. 
He objected to departmental, county, or 
parish legislation. With regard to the 
provisions of this Bill, he did not think 
it dealt with the subject in the right 
way. The Preamble said—‘ It is expe- 
dient and the county of Cornwall de- 
sires.’ He never heard of so senti- 
mental a Preamble, which implied that 
there were many things expedient, but 
not desirable. It was argued that be- 
cause the public-houses were now closed 
on Sundays during certain hours it was 
desirable to extend the shutting up of 
the public-houses to the other hours of 
the Sunday. To say that because partial 
closing on Sundays had had good results, 
therefore it would be beneficial to close 
public-houses throughout Sunday was as 
absurd as saying that a man who found 
he had been eating too much would do 
well to abstain altogether from eating. 
There was another curious little point 
in the drafting of this Bill which he 
would mention. The Licensing Acts of 
1872-4 were alluded to as though there 
had been a Licensing Act of 1873. 
Would anyone who wrote or spoke 
English naturally—which he supposed 
they did not in Cornwall—approve of 
this clumsy, stupid mode of wording 
the Preamble of an Act of Parliament? 
He did not think the Attorney General 
even, who would accept almost anything, 
would accept these words in an Act of 
Parliament. The great Lord Coke—the 
soundest lawyer, perhaps, this country 
ever had—had said the proper course 
where there was an evil to be dealt with 
was to define the evil and then to con- 
sider the remedy. In this case there was 
a remedy, but there was no evil. Was 
Cornwall a place distinguished for 
drunkenness? It was just the opposite. 
Looking at the Returns, he found that 
out of the whole population of Cornwall 
the proportion of convictions for drunken- 
ness on Sunday was one out of every 
100,000 on 10 Sundays. Would any 
man, except a fanatical teetotaller, say 
there was any argument for closing the 
public-houses entirely on Sundays in 
Cornwall? The chances were 999,999 to 
one against a Cornishman being arrested 
on Sunday for drunkenness, and this Bill 
was directed against the one. If the 
men who introduced such legislation 
cared twopence about facts and figures, 
they would take account of that. As- 
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suming that all the Petitions which were 
spoken of were genuine, this Bill was 
merely a gross instance of the tyranny 
of democracy, the tyranny of people who, 
because they could not understand their 
fellow-men, determined to compel them 
to conform to their ideas. The 200,000 
Petitioners were to trample on the re- 
maining population because they, in their 
superior wisdom, thought it desirable 
their neighbours should not exercise the 
rights they possessed. Why should the 
minority of the population of Cornwall 
be trampled on because they happened 
to live among such superior and virtuous 
persons? He had had numerous letters 
from working men in Cornwall, thanking 
him for the efforts he had made to pre- 
vent this Bill becoming law. He knew, 
too, the pressure that had been used. 
Even in his position persons of superior 
social rank had, in a most unjustifiable 
manner, brought influences to bear on 
him upon this question. Of real tem- 
perance he was as much in favour as 
anybody; but this was not a question of 
moderation. The case of Ireland was no 
argument in favour of the Bill, for 
though the figures showed there had 
been a great diminution in drunkenness 
since the Sunday Closing Act, an analysis 
of the figures showed that the result was 
in no way owing to the Act, for the 
diminution was 27 per cent in the five 
largest towns to which the Act did not 
apply; whereas, where the Bill was in 
force, the decrease was only 14 per cent. 
And in Galway and Carrickfergus, when 
the Act was in operation, there had been 
a positive increase of drunkenness. In- 
creased temperance did not result from 
such Bills as this; it {resulted from the 
social and moral elevation of the people. 
Allowing the importance of Saturday 
Sittings for the furtherance of Public 
Business in extreme cases, he protested 
against hon. Members who had charge 
of Bills which interfered with the general 
comforts of the people taking advantage 
of those Sittings, when appointed for 
the consideration of Bills of a special 
character, with the view of taking Par- 
liament by surprise, and getting it to 
give a second reading to their own mea- 
sures. There had been a pledge given 
by Her Majesty’s Government a week 
ago that such an abuse of Saturdays’ 
Sittings would not be allowed, and 
he hoped that that pledge would be 
adhered to. 





Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: If 
anything was wanting to commend this 
Bill to the House, it would be the cha- 
racter of the opposition, for a more 
wanton and unjustifiable waste of time 
I have never 

Mr. ONSLOW: I rise to Order. I 
wish to know whether it is competent 
for the Home Secretary to accuse an hon. 
Member of having wantonly and unjus- 
tifiably wasted the time of the House in 
opposing this Bill? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman says that the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
Bridport (Mr. Warton) has wantonly 
and unjustifiably wasted the time of 
the House. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman is responsible for these ex- 
pressions. I am bound to say I do not 
see they are out of Order. 

Sr WILLIAM HARCOURT: I say 
that a more wanton and unjustifiable 
waste of time I have never before known 
in the House of Commons. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Stir WILLIAM HARCOURT said: 
This second example of the character 
of the opposition makes it perfectly 
clear that my previous expressions 
need no qualification. The hon. and 
learned Member for Bridport says he 
does not care for the opinions of the 
people of Cornwall. I cannot approach 
the subject from that point of view. In 
these matters, as in others, the House is 
bound to consider the opinions of the 
people affected by measures passed in 
the House. But the hon. and learned 
Member himself is not always so indif- 
ferent to the opinions of the people of 
Cornwall. The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber denounces very much those people 
who float with the stream, and says the 
friends of temperance pursue their pro- 
positions without regard to the conse- 
quences. Now, it is a very remarkable 
circumstance that the hon. and learned 
Member, who blocks every Bill, has 
blocked this Bill during the Session. 
But there came a county election in Corn- 
wall, and it was considered, even by per- 
sons who have expressed objection to this 
Bill, that it would not be convenient that 
a block to it should appear in the name 
of a Conservative Member during the 
course of the Cornwall Election, and the 
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consequence was that the block in the 
name of the hon. and learned Member 
disappeared from the Bill, but re-ap- 
peared in the name of an hon. Member 
from Ireland (Mr. Callan), who has just 
attempted to count out the House. This 
is the history of the character of the op- 
position to this Bill, and of the manner 
in which the feelings of the people of 
Cornwall are dealt with by those who 
call themselves independent people. It 
is well that the high tone of virtue which 
has been taken up by certain hon. Gen- 
tlemen should be properly understood. 
So much for the protestations of the hon. 
and learned Member’s extraordinary 
virtue in dealing with measures of this 
character. The reasons why I, on the 
part of the Government, shall support 
the second reading of this Bill, are the 
same reasons which actuated the Go- 
vernment in reference to the Irish Sun- 
day Bill and the Welsh Sunday Closing 
Bill. No doubt, there are certain classes 
of questions which ought to be dealt 
with on the same footing for the whole 
of the community, and ought to be dealt 
with upon general principles as affecting 
the community at large. But there are 
particular classes of questions which are 
rather of local than of general applica- 
tion. I have always been of opinion 
that the question of dealing with public- 
houses is essentially a local one, and that 
it ought to be governed by the opinions 
of those in the locality. The House 
acted upon that principle with regard to 
the Irish and Welsh Sunday Closing 
Bills. I have not spoken of Scotland, 
because it is now a comparatively long 
time since the Scotch Sunday Closing 
Bill was passed. In such matters as 
these, the only question is, what is to be 
the extent of the area to which the prin- 
ciple is to be applied? When we have 
a whole county absolutely unanimous on 
the subject—I have received a deputa- 
tion headed by Lord Mount-Edgecumbe, 
and representing persons of all polities, 
of all parties, and of all occupations, 
practically unanimously demanding this 
measure—all we have to do is to inquire 
what reason there is for it. Certainly 
the reason why the Bill should not be 

assed is not indicated by the hon. and 
earned Member for Bridport. I listened 
attentively to the speech of the hon. and 
learned Member, but I was unable to 
find what it was all about; it seemed to 


be in reference to the block rather than | 
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to the question raised by the Bill. If 
have heard no arguments against the 
Bill. The House in two Parliaments 
has, with the consent of the great majo- 
rity of both Parties, practically concluded 
that these are local questions, to be dealt 
with according to the sentiments of the 
community affected by them. That prin- 
ciple having, therefore, in my opinion, 
been wisely and firmly established, the 
only question we have to ask is—‘“‘Is 
there an overwhelming sentiment in this 
particular community in favour of the 
measure?’’ Of that there cannot be the 
smallest doubt. I do not believe you 
can find a dozen men in Cornwall who 
will say a word against this Bill. I am 
extremely anxious to see the hon. and 
learned Member for Bridport going to 
Cornwall and addressing the people in 
the sense in which he has spoken here— 
namely, that he was totally indifferent 
to the sentiments of the Cornish people. 
It seems to me the House has only to act 
upon the principle upon which it has 
acted in two successive Parliaments; and, 
therefore, I shall, on the part of the Go- 
vernment, cordially support the second 
reading of the Bill. 

Lorp ELCHO: The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Home Secretary 
has spoken of the high line of virtue 
adopted by the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Bridport ; but I know of no one 
so great a master of high-sounding vir- 
tue when it suits his purpose. | Mr. 
Cartan: It is all sham.] The question 
of regulating public-houses is a ques- 
tion of the majority interfering with the 
minority—that is to say, the majority 
who cannot control their own appetites 
coming to Parliament for legislation to 
enable them to do so, and to prevent 
those who are able to control their appe- 
tites from getting a glass of beer when 
they want it. On that point the Home 
Secretary once made a speech in a very 
different tone from that which he has 
now made. I remember the time when 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
was a candidate for Oxford, and when 
he denounced, in words as eloquent and 
full of high-sounding virtue, any inter- 
ference with the right of the people to 
get a glass of beer if they did not 
abuse that right, and he made use of 
the favourite expression—‘‘ What is this 
legislation? Call it by its right name ; 
it is not paternal, it is worse than pa- 
ternal, it is grandmotherly legislation.” 
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Now, for my part, I am in favour of the 

eople managing their own affairs, and 
i am opposed to this kind of legislation. 
I am not a Liberal, and why? Because 
I am in favour.of liberty; and the whole 
tendency of this spurious thing which is 
called Liberalism at the present day is 
to encourage persons, who can put on 
the screw, to come here and ask for 
legislation—now for Ireland, now for 
Wales, now for Cornwall—and to put 
the screw on to obtain it. I detest 
drunkenness as much as my right hon. 
and learned Friend ; but what I main- 
tain is this—that the suppression of 
drunkenness ought not to be brought 
about by Local Option Acts of Parlia- 
ment, but by elevating the people, so 
that they should look upon drunkenness 
with horror. It is the police and my 
right hon. and learned Friend who 
ought to deal with this question. If a 
man is drunk in the streets, take him up, 
and take him before a magistrate for 
punishment; that is the way to deal 
with him, and not in the way that is pro- 
posed now by this Bill. Although you 
uphold the principle of this Bill, yet you 
are not prepared to bring in a general 
Sunday Olosing Bill for England. You 
know you dare not do it, because you 
cannot except the Metropolis ; and, that 
being so, it shows the worthlessness of 
your principles—it shows the principle 
by which you are guided in your legis- 
lation—namely, that you legislate where 
you think there is no fear of danger, 
and where you think there is danger you 
leave it alone. Here in London there 
would be such a row if you were to at- 
tempt to close the whole of the public- 
houses on Sunday that you dare not do 
it. Why is that? Because a large 
number of the people of London feel 
that they are not all drunken, that they 
have a right, if they choose, even on a 
Sunday, to get a glass of beer; but here 
in Cornwall you are going to allow a 
majority to tyrannize over the minority. 
The Bishop of Peterborough is, I sup- 
pose, as moral a man as the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman. It is a bold 
assumption, after my right hon. and 
learned Friend’s high moral tone to-day ; 
but I still maintain that the Bishop of 
Peterborough is personally as highly a 
moral man as my right hon. and learned 
Friend. What does the Bishop of 
Peterborough say upon this question ? 
He says he would rather see England 





drunken and free, than sober and en- 
slaved. That is a sentiment that I 
heartily endorse; and if we do not take 
care, in consequence of this sort of 
legislation, what the Bishop of Peter- 
borough calls the ‘‘odd man’”—the 
crotcheteer who, if a temperance re- 
former, thinks nobody can be happy ex- 
cept by drinking water, and if a vege- 
tarian, that nobody can be healthy 
unless they eat nothing but vegetables 
—we shall find ourselves bound hand 
and foot in the manacles of the State— 
slaves to the crotcheteers. I was not 
aware that this Bill was to come on; 
but I have been so touched by the 
speech of my right hon. and learned 
Friend opposite, that I cannot sit still, 
because it gives me an opportunity to 
present the counter-view, which I be- 
lieve to be the sound one. We owe this 
Bill to the Saturday Sittings, on which 
occasions you have a lot of rickety bant- 
lings, with legislative syphilis running 
through their bones, brought forward 
and hurried through Parliament on these 
Saturdays. I see my hon. Friend oppo- 
site who is the high priest of Local 
Option (Sir Wilfrid Lawson). The same 
principle runs through all this kind of 
legislation—that of the tyranny of the 
majority over the minority. That isthe 
whole principle. It is to Caucusize the 
majority, and tyrannize over the country. 
Those who have water on the brain will 
not allow anyone to have any kind of 
beer. I think when you are dealing 
with this question of Cornwall Option 
you should recollect that the real ques- 
tion of Local Option has not been able 
to be discussed this year. It was ex- 
pected to come on, and a deputation 
waited upon me and others; but I told 
them that I was a dreadful heretic and 
loved liquor. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must remind the 
noble Lord that he must address him- 
self to the Question before the House. 

Lorp ELCHO: With all due defer- 
ence to you, Sir, Iwas doing so. Ithas 
just been admitted that Local Option 
runs all through this; and I maintain 
that if the principle of Local Option is 
in the Bill, I am justified in pointing out 
what it means, and that it means much 
more than it professes, because, as I said 
to one of these gentlemen who waited 
upon me, what you wish to do is to 
knock in the end of every barrel of beer 
in the country. ‘‘ Yes,” said one of 
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them in his zeal, ‘‘that is exactly what 
we mean; we want to run it away.” I 
said—‘‘ Thank you; that will be heard 
in the House of Commons.” Then I 
said—‘‘ You speak as if all the working 
men in England are drunkards.” ‘‘ Well, 
the majority of them are,’”’ these gentle- 
men said. We see what libels upon the 
working people of England these en- 
thusiasts perpetrate. It is because I do 
not believe the working men of Eng- 
land, or anything like the majority of 
them, are drunkards, that I oppose this 
Bill, and protest against the majority 
being allowed to tyrannize over the mi- 
nority, and I shall certainly divide the 
House against the Bill. 

Mr. ONSLOW: I protest, Sir, against 
Saturdays being used for the legislation 
of the crotchet-mongers. When the 
Irish Sunday Closing Bill was brought 
in—that was a Bill brought in by a pri- 
vate Member—lI asked, as a Question of 
Order, whether there was a precedent 
for such a Bill being considered on a 
Saturday; and you, Sir, told me you 
thought’ there was not such a precedent. 
The practice, however, has crept in of 
Private Bills being set down for Satur- 
days, when constituencies expect their 
Members to be elsewhere and not in the 
House. With regard to this particular 
Bill, it is most remarkable, considering 
that it is such a burning question in 
Cornwall, that during the whole dis- 
cussion there have only been two 
Cornish Members in the House, and 
from that fact I think I am justified in 
saying that the Cornish Members do 
not care two straws for this Bill. [‘‘ No, 
no!”] That is my opinion; and I am 
justified in saying the Cornish Members 
do not care two straws for it, or else 
how is it that my hon. Friend opposite 
(Mr. Vivian), who says ‘‘ No,” and 
who has been very patient in putting 
the Bill down day after day, cannot pre- 
vail upon his Friends to stop during the 
discussion? During the last Election, it 
was one of the catch-words at every 
polling-booth. [Cheers.] I know that, 
and I understand those cheers. I say it 
was a catch-word. ‘ Will you, or will 
you not, go in and support this Bill?” 
And what isthe result? When this Bill 
comes down to the House for second 
reading, there are only two Cornish 
Members present; and I say I am jus- 
tified in appealing to any man of com- 
mon sense, whether it is not the case 
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that there is not such a love for this 
Bill, even among Cornish Members, as 
the hon. Member seems to think? I am 
one of those who believe that the Sun- 
day Closing Bill has done no d in 
Ireland in the way of preventing drunk- 
enness. I think there are some persons 
present who will remember what the 
hon. Member for Cork (Mr. Daly) said 
upon this Sunday Closing Question. He 
is a man of very great authority upon 
every question affecting Ireland, and he 
asserted here in his place that that Sun- 
day Closing Bill for Ireland had done no 
good whateverinIreland. Unfortunately 
we know that in Scotland the Sunday 
Closing Bill has not diminished drunk- 
enness there ; we know that Scotland is 
a more drunken place than any other 
portion of Her Majesty’s Dominions; 
therefore I say this question is purely 
and entirely a sentimental grievance. 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Home Secretary says—‘‘ Go to Corn- 
wall and speak to any decent man on 
this question.”” I know Cornwall very 
well, and have spoken to gentlemen 
there, and I hope they are decent men—- 
I hope all Cornishmen are decent—but 
I know that many of the lower classes 
have been forced by some influence to 
sign Petitions. [ Dissent.] An hon. Mem- 
ber shakes his head; but I know they have 
been forced by some ulterior influence 
into signing the Petitions that have been 
presented to this House. I know many 
magistrates and land proprietors in 
Cornwall; and I know, as a fact, that 
in Cornwall it has got to this—that it 
has become wholly a political question. 
I do not say that a Conservative would 
have much chance in Cornwall unless 
he supported this Bill ; but that fact and 
the Petitions presented from the county 
are no criterion of the feelings of 
the people. The hon. Member may say 
the opposition I give to this sort of 
legislation is on behalf of the pub- 
licans. [Lord Ercno: Why not Ze This 
is no publicans’ question at all, but 
entirely a question of the liberty of the 
subject; and whether a publican is a 
good man or not, I shall always oppose 
this sort of legislation, because I believe 
it is against the freedom and the liberty 
of the people. To show this is purely 
a sentimental grievance, I have in my 
hand here the Return of the arrests for 
drunkenness on Sunday, a Return I 
moved for myself. I am quoting from 
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the Return of the two years from Sep- 
tember, 1879, to September, 1881. The 
population of Cornwall was asserted to 
be 286,211, and out of that number 
there had only been 14 cases in the two 
years arrested on the Sunday for drunken- 
ness, being an average on the year of 
one in 40,000. That being the case, it 
is ridiculous to have this twaddling kind 
of legislation in order to come down upon 
one man in 40,000. The hon. Gentle- 
man should appreciate the feelings of 
the working man as much as he appre- 
ciates his own on the Sunday. Is it not 
absurd to stop the working man obtain- 
ing a glass of beer because one in 
40,000 in the whole of Cornwall hap- 
pens to be arrested on the Sunday? 
Altogether in the two years for which I 
have the Returns, there were 32 arrests 
for drunkenness in the whole of Corn- 
wall; but of that number there were 
only 14 bond fide residents. In Fal- 
mouth, with a population of 4,873, 
only fourbond fide residents were arrested 
on the Sunday for drunkenness ; at Hel- 
ston, Launceston, Penryn, and Pen- 
zance, none were arrested; and in the 
City of Truro, with a population of 
11,049, only four bond fide residents 
were arrested on the Sunday. It is 
absurd to ask us to waste our time on a 
Saturday in order to pass these mis- 
chievous Bills. I do not wish to say 
one word against those gentlemen, and 
those people who are trying to correct 
the progress of drunkenness. I think 
many of them are fanatics, and that 
they are going a great deal too far; but 
I am not at all sure that this liquor 
which is now sold in the Coffee Palaces 
will not do the working classes far more 
harm than the glass of beer sold in the 
public-house. The stuff that is sold in 
these Coffee Palaces is really dreadful. 
There is sold as non-alcoholic beverages 
stuff that is called champagne brandy, 
and some stuff called horehound beer; 
and I maintain that those people who 
drink that will feel the effects of that 
horrid stuff now being sold in all your 
non-alcoholic establishments much more 
than if they went into a public-house 
and had a glass of beer. If there is 
really anything in this question you 
should take up the Liquor Question as 
a whole; if there is really a strong feel- 
ing outside upon this question, then I 
say itis certainly a matter for the Go- 
vernment of the day to attack, and do 





not by this sentimental legislation— 
legislation which will not meet the re- 
quirements of the case—attempt by 
driblets to interfere, as you are doing, 
with the freedom of the subject. If 
there were any riots in Cornwall on the 
Sunday through drink, if there were 
any bad habits amongst the working 
classes from drinking on the Sunday, I 
think there might be something to be 
said for the Bill; but we have no proof 
—no statistics—that drinking on Sun- 
day has done any harm whatever. Were 
it the contrary, I think there would be 
a great deal to be considered; but I do 
hope we have not come yet to such a 
pass that we are to pass legislation on a 
Saturday simply because a majority will 
try, and are trying, to override the opi- 
nions of the minority. 

Mr. CALLAN: I am sorry that the 
Home Secretary should—by delivering 
himself of one of his impassioned philli- 
pics, in a style for which he was remark- 
able at the Bar, a put-on kind of indig- 
nation—have the advantage, at this time 
of the evening, of keeping you here, Sir, 
through the dulness of a Saturday Sun- 
day closing meeting. I only wish to re- 
fer to one observation of the Home Se- 
cretary. When he said, with that ex- 
pansive manner of his—‘‘ We are bound 
to consider the opinions of the people” 
—meaning the opinions of the people of 
Cornwall—it is a pity that he had not 
held the same opinion this year when 
he introduced a coercive measure affect- 
ing the interests of the people of Ire- 
land. And what did the present Home 
Secretary state in March, 1873, when a 
Bill vitally affecting Ireland was intro- 
duced? What were the principles by 
which he was actuated then? He 
said— 

‘‘ For himself, he had never adopted the idea 
of governing Ireland according to Irish ideas. 
He had always regarded Ireland as a part of 
Her Majesty's Dominions—as an integral frac- 
tion of a united Empire—and, if that be so, 
Treland, like all other parts of the Dominions of 
the Queen, must be governed, not according to 
Irish, but according to Imperial ideas.” —[3 Han- 
sard, ccxiv. 1618. ] 


But here to-day he jumps Jim Crow 
with all the agility and grace of an 
acrobat, and says ‘‘ we must be governed 
by the people of Cornwall.” Now, Sir, 
this being Saturday, and not wishing to 
waste any sweetness on the desert air, 
and seeing that there are not more than 
half a quorum present, I have to direct 
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your attention to the fact that there are 
not 40 Members present. 


House counted, and 40 Members being 
found present, 


Mr. ROUND: [only wish to say that 
I am very anxious this Bill should pass 
the second reading ; and I believe that 
many Members on these Benches will 
vote for the Bill. I know many Mem- 
bers who are not here who are in favour 
of the Bill; and I trust that my hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for 
Bridport (Mr. Warton) will be satisfied 
with the protest he has made, and will 
not put the House to the trouble of a 
division. The hon. Member for St. Ives 
(Mr. C. C. Ross), although not present, 
I know, is very anxious for this Bill to 
pass. In my own constituency the move- 
ment has been taken up by the clergy, 
Nonconformist ministers, and in many 
rural parishes by the inhabitants gene- 
rally, who are desirous that a similar 
measure for England should become 
law. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK: I 
think, Sir, that the procedure of the 
Government in the matter of this Bill 
is unjustifiable ; and, as an old Member 
of Parliament, I never remember a 
printed Bill being taken with the sanc- 
tion of the Government at a Saturday 
Sitting. [‘‘Oh, oh!”] This proceed- 
ing was settled at an early hour this 
morning between the hon. Member (Mr. 
Vivian) and the Government; but with- 
out Notice being given. The Home Se- 
cretary decided to take this Bill—— 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT: The 
right hon. and learned Member is not 
correct in his statement. The House 
itself decided to take the Bill to-day. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK: 
Yes; but what did the Government do 
in the matter? Were there not some 
negotiations, some political considera- 
tions, to be disposed of in deciding that 
the Bill should be brought on or not? 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Home Secretary, in his speech just 
now, goes and makes an attack on my 
hon. and learned Friend the Mem- 
ber for Bridport (Mr. Warton) ; but my 
hon. and learned Friend is at least an 
honest politician. [Zaughter.] Hon. 
Members opposite may laugh; but I 
believe that if the House were asked to 
vote by ballot as to who was the most 
honest politician, my hon. and learned 
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Friend or the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman, my hon. and learned Friend 
would gain the ballot. The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman not only attacked 
my hon. and learned Friend, but he went 
still further, and assailed the Conserva- 
tive Party. Such tactics will tell both 
ways, and if they will get votes in some 
quarters, it is a very reckless way of 
getting them. My own experience of 
elections is by no means small; and I 
know it is easy, in a hocus-pocus sort of 
way, to get the votes of the temperance 
section of the community—the Blue 
Ribbon Army, the Good Templars, or 
the Salvation Army. But how was it 
done? Why, hon. Members opposite, 
in order to secure the votes of the numer- 
ous people in the temperance ranks, say 
on the hustings—‘‘I will vote for the 
second reading of the Permissive Bill 
of the hon. Baronet the Member for 
Carlisle” (Sir Wilfrid Lawson) ; but we 
all know that if that Bill is not altered 
in Committee to such an extent that its 
own parent is unable to recognize it at 
all, very few hon. Members would allow 
it to take its third reading. What was 
the attitude of the Government on this 
subject? The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Home Secretary, not 
long ago, came down to Cumberland to 
make a big speech—in fact, he was 
‘starring the Provinces” in the inte- 
rest of the hon. Member for Carlisle; 
but it is absurd to suppose the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman is in accord- 
ance with the hon. Baronet. The fact 
is, there is not much agreement between 
the hon. Baronet the Member for Car- 
lisle and the Home Secretary upon gene- 
ral politics; but the whole object of 
their efforts is to turn out a Conserva- 
tive. [‘‘ Question! ’’] 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must remind the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman that 
he is wandering from the subject before 
the House. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK: I 
bow to your decision, Sir; but I was 
endeavouring to answer an argument 
used by the Home Secretary. This 
Sunday Closing Question is part of a 
great effort to stop the sale of intoxi- 
cating liquors on all occasions, and this 
Bill is the thin end of the wedge to 
prepare the way for something else. I 
altogether dissent from legislation such 
as this; and I object to this House 
passing measures to please a particular 
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section of the community at the expense 
of other classes, and if they are to be 
heard on this one matter why should 
they not claim to be heard on other 
questions? The Bill is supported by a 
most dangerous doctrine. In my opinion, 
so important a question as this ought 
only to be decided in a full House, and 
not at the tail end of the Session, on a 
Saturday and on the 12th of August. 
If this Bill is read a second time—as 
I suppose it will be—I protest against 
it, for it will not be the opinion of the 
House of Commons, but of a clique who 
have been got together to-day for a par- 
ticular purpose. 

Mr. DALY: I must, Mr. Speaker, 
enter my protest against this kind of 
piecemeal legislation. It has been said, 
and it remains uncontradicted, that the 
doctrine of Sunday closing could not 
prevail throughout the country; and I 
am one of those who think that in a 
question of this kind the main principle 
ought to be first settled and recognized 
by the country at large before it is acted 
upon. I do not see for instance why 
because the minority in London is large 
that it ought to be considered any more 
than the minority in Cornwall, where it 
is small numerically. We are now, Sir, 
arriving at a period when you will close 
the public-houses in various parts of the 
country for the entire Sunday; but let 
me call the attention of hon. Members 
opposite to what will happen in that 
event. The people will be deprived of 
the opportunity of obtaining reasonable 
refreshment on Sunday, and it will press 
with great hardship on those who are 
engaged from early morning until late 
at night six days in the week, and whose 
only healthy recreation is to walk in the 
country on the Sunday. With regard 
to the signatures to the Petition men- 
tioned by the hon. Member (Mr. Vivian), 
we all know how signatures to Petitions 
are obtained, and how they are doubled, 
trebled, and quadrupled. I do not be- 
lieve in the goody-goody people who 
subscribe their names to a Petition of 
this kind. I consider that Petitions 
affecting questions of personal liberty 
should be signed by those persons whose 
liberties are concerned, and the signa- 
tures of gentlemen who never have 
entered a public-house in their lives 
ought to have no value in a matter of 
this sort. I suppose the Bill will be 
read a second time; but I call the atten- 
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tion of the House to this fact—that by 
so doing you are recognizing, in a very 
broad and clear way, a principle which 
you deny in other cases. If you accept 
the majority principle to overrule the 
minority in this personal matter, why 
does this House deny the same principle 
to my countrymen on the question of 
Home Rule, when they can send to Par- 
liament Petitions signed by more than 
90 per cent of the whole population of 
Ireland in its favour? A question of 
individual liberty, I maintain, ought to 
be based upon a broad and sound plat- 
form ; and it is not fair of the Govern- 
ment to give their consent to what is a 
species of Local Option, a principle which 
has never been accepted by the Go- 
vernment as one of their measures. I 
know that the Government has been 
afraid to meddle with the question of 
Local Option as a general measure ; and 
Task whether it isfair or dignified to sup- 
port a partial measure which deals with 
the subject by a side wind, and which is 
introduced on a day when very few Mem- 
bers are present in the House? I believe 
the victory about to be secured by hon. 
Gentlemen opposite will be a fruitless 
one, because it will be unfairly won. It 
may be said that I, as an Irish Member, 
have no right to interfere in this matter. 
I should not do so if it were not a ques- 
tion involving a sacrifice of principle. I 
sincerely desire that personal liberty shall 
be respected in all cases where it does 
not interfere with the liberty of anyone 
else. Interference with personal liberty 
is a very wrong principle, and the Sab- 
batarians are driving this question to 
extremes. [‘‘ Divide, divide!’’] Inter- 
ruptions of that sort will not put me 
down, but will induce me to prolong my 
observations. With regard to this ques- 
tion, I say it is a preventive measure 
which very nearly approaches tyranny. 
The closing of public-houses on Sundays 
in the instances where it has been ef- 
fected has inflicted an injury and hard- 
ship on people who were in the habit of 
using them reasonably. The Govern- 
ment support this Bill, while, at the 
same time, they abstain from adopting 
the general principle on which it is 
based, and they have always hesitated 
and are afraid to go for Local Option. 
They are, by a side wind, touching the 
fringe of a large question, which they 
are afraid to deal with. I, as an Irish 
Member, enter my protest against this 
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tyrannical measure, aimed against those 
who used the public-houses in a reason- 
able manner on the Sunday—a measure 
promoted by fanatics and busybodies, 
who have taken an unfair opportunity 
to press it forward with the support of 
the Government. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 41; Noes 
8: Majority 33,—(Div. List, No. 332.) 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Monday next. 


CRUELTY TO ANIMALS BILL. 
(Mr. Anderson, Mr. Samuel Morley, Mr. Jacob 
Bright, Mr. Passmore Edwards, 

Mr. Buchanan.) 

[BILL 206.] SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. ANDERSON, in moving that the 
Bill be now read a second time, said, he 
would not detain the House for more than 
a few minutes. The Bill was short, and 
only contained two provisions. The first 
of these was to include wild animals in 
captivity under the Cruelty to Animals 
Act ; and the other was to treat the shoot- 
ing of pigeons and other birds that were 
wild birds in confinement under the same 
category as bear-baiting, or badger-bait- 
ing, or any of those sports that had been 
put down by Act of Parliament. He had 
the support, he believed, of most of the 
genuine sportsmen in the House—such 
men, for instance, as the hon. Baronet 
the Member for the North Riding (Sir 
Frederick Milbank) and many others 
he could name who were regular and 
genuine sportsmen. They entirely ap- 
proved of this Bill. But there were 
sportsmen and sportsmen. There were 
some sportsmen who were genuine and 
some who were bogus, and the latter, 
of whom there were some examples in 
the House, were ready to endorse any 
iniquity that came to them under the 
guise of the word ‘‘sport.” With this 

articular sport there were special 
iniquities connected. Some things were 
done that made one’s blood boil even to 
speak of them. Poor helpless birds that 
were in captivity, and unable to help 
themselves, were put into boxes to be 
shot at, and the man who did it might 
gouge out one of the eyes of the birds to 
make them fly in a certain direction, and 
he might take the upper mandible of the 
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bill and bend it down to affect the flight 
of the bird. Some of these poor birds 
would not rise when the string of the 
box was drawn, and in order to make 
them rise a pin was stuck into their 
rump, so that they could no longer sit, in 
order to make them take flight. Some- 
times the tail was wrenched out, and all 
such enormities of that kind were 





Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members not being present, 


House adjourned at Five o’clock 
till Monday next 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, 14th August, 1882. 


MINUTES.]—Pvustic Bruis—First Reading— 
Corrupt Practices (Suspension of Elections) * 
(251) ; Passenger Vessels Licences (Scotland) * 
(252); Expiring Laws Continuance* (253); 
Public Works Loans* (254); Royal Irish 
Constabulary * (255). 

Second Reading—Turnpike Roads (South Wales)* 
(226) ; Allotments (248). 

Committee— Report— Reserve Forces Acts Con- 
solidation* (224); Militia Acts Consolida- 
tion* (225); Artizans’ Dwellings* (231); 
Merchant Shipping (Mercantile Marine 
Fund)* (241); Government Annuities and 
Insurance * (243). 

Committee — Report — Third Reading — County 
Courts (Advocates’ Costs), now County Courts 
(Costs and Salaries) * (240), and passed, 

Report—Parcel Post * (223-249). 

Third Reading—Municipal Corporations * (214) ; 
Bombay Civil Fund * (222) ; Wellesley Bridge 
(Limerick) * (228); Isle of Man (Officers) * 
(227) ; Educational Endowments (Scotland) * 

239) ; Poor Law Amendment * (221); Pen- 
sions Commutation * (230), and passed. 


ALLOTMENTS BILL.—(No. 248.) 
(The Lord Carrington.) 


SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second 
Reading read. 


Lorp CARRINGTON, in moving that 
the Bill be now read thé second time, said, 
he was under the impression, until he 
had come into the House that afternoon, 
that the measure had the approval of 
the Charity Commissioners. He found, 
however, that several points were ob- 
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jected to by them, and to meet these 
objections when the Bill went into Com- 
mittee to-morrow—if the second reading 
were agreed to—he should propose a 
series of Amendments. He trusted the 
Bill would be passed in some form 
that would be agreeable to the pro- 
moters, who were very much in earnest. 
The object of the measure was to enable 
trustees of charity lands to let it out to 
the poor of the parishes in which such 
lands were situated. It would be found 
to work very satisfactorily if passed into 
law, and he therefore hoped that their 
Lordships would allow the second read- 
ing to be taken. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—(The Lord Carrington.) 


Lorpv COLCHESTER said, he thought 
it was to be regretted that their Lord- 
ships should be called upon to proceed 
with a Bill of that kind at so late a 
period of the Session. It was a Bill of 
a somewhat exceptional character, con- 
taining many provisions inviting the 
most careful and deliberate scrutiny. It 
would be of some value ; but the method 
by which it was to carry out its object 
was a novel one; and it seemed to him 
that it would have been a much wiser 
course to have brought it in at the 
beginning rather than at the very end 
of a Session. It had not been a Go- 
vernment measure in the other House, 
but had been brought forward by a 
private Member; and it had, owing to 
the pressure of other Business, passed 
through the other House of Parliament 
unnoticed, and with very little criticism; 
and it was now laid before their Lord- 
ships’ House at a time when its full 
discussion was almost impossible, for it 
could not, in the absence of so many 
Members of their Lordships’ House, be 
properly considered, and therefore he 
hoped it would not be pressed for- 
ward that Session. The Charity Com- 
mission, of which he had the honour 
to be a Member, objected to the Bill in 
its present shape, and desired to see it 
considerably amended, for they had been 
led, by their experience as to the man- 
agement of charity property, to see the 
most serious objections to the Bill—ob- 
jections which were laid before the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
and since then before the noble and 
learned Lord on the Woolsack. It in- 
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volved a novel and unprecedented prin- 
ciple as to the duties of trustees of 
charitable endowments, requiring them, 
instead of dealing with their properties 
—properties not originally intended to 
be converted into allotments—as a pru- 
dent owner would deal with his own, in 
the interests of the funds of the charity, 
to manage them with a view to confer 
an indirect benefit of a kind different 
from that contemplated, and, as he hoped 
to show, on a class of persons other than 
the persons intended to be benefited. In 
the Preamble of the Bill was a state- 
ment of an incorrect character, which 
formed the foundation of a large part of 
the Bill. By the 4th section of the Act 
the trustees appeared to be debarred from 
letting their lands for a term of years. 
They were compelled to be ready at any 
time to obtain possession, in order to 
assign land for allotments. It was, in- 
deed, provided by Clause 13 that allot- 
ments were to be let at the usual rent 
of land in the same parish. But the 
allotments might be only part of a farm. 
The remainder of the farm might be 
greatly injured in value by the taking 
off of a portion for allotments, and the 
trustees could not even attempt to com- 
pensate themselves by letting it for the 
term of years for which the highest rent 
was attainable. But it might be said the 
poor, for whom the charity was in- 
tended, would gain more than they lost. 
It must be borne in mind that the poor 
of the parish where the lands were 
situated were not necessarily the poor of 
the parish to which the endowment be- 
longed. Clause 4, in its curious word- 
ing, seemed to be intended to guard the 
rights of the proper beneficiary. But 
the lands might be in a distant county. 
The parish intended to benefit might be 
in the heart of London, the lands 100 
miles away from the people originally 
intended to be benefited. Again, a charity 
might be for the aged and infirm who did 
not benefit by the allotments. The 11th 
and other clauses undoubtedly gave to 
the Charity Commissioners powers of 
protecting trustees in doing what they 
might think necessary for the pecuniary 
interest of the endowment; but, by so 
proceeding, they called on the Commis- 
sion to exercise powers which might 
constantly make them appear as opposing 
the intention of Parliament and de- 
priving the labouring classes of the ad- 
vantage intended for them by Parlia- 
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mentary legislation, a position eminently 
mischievous and calculated to interfere 
with the useful discharge of their func- 
tions. 

Tut LORD CHANCELLOR said, that 
he was bound to endeavour to mediate 
between the opposing views of noble 
Lords on this question—those who were 
and those who were not interested in 
the Bill. There was, no doubt, a desire 
on the part of all parties to promote the 
best and most proper use of the lands 
dealt with by the Bill, and there could be 
no difference of opinion as to the desira- 
bility of permitting allotments of this 
description to be granted, if they were 
granted ina proper manner. The object 
of the Bill was to enable persons to hold 
allotments of land given for the benefit of 
the poor and vested in trustees; and it 
was with the view of promoting that ob- 
ject that the Representatives of the Go- 
vernment in the House of Commons had 
facilitated the passing of the measure of 
a private Member. While thinking the 
Bill would prove serviceable if passed 
into law, he felt that there was much 
truth in what the noble Lord who last 
spoke (Lord Colchester) had said, and 
that the Bill would require considerable 
amendment. If it were not easy to 
meet the views of the Charity Commis- 
sioners, it would be difficult to pass the 
Bill; but he should be glad to do so, 
and the attempt to satisfy them should 
be made, and he did not despair of 
success. The framers of the Bill had 
thought that land fit for the purposes of 
the Bill might ba hel in trust for others 
than the poor péople of the parish in 
which the lands were situated. So far as 
that could be done without substantial 
loss to the income of the charity, he saw 
no objection to the proposal; otherwise 
it would be open to an objection, which 
might be met by an Amendment, saying 
that no part of any land falling within 
the description contained in the Bill 
should be separated from the rest, if 
it materially interfered with the value 
of the remainder. Then, again, the Bill 
might be amended so as to preserve all 
existing leasing powers. With regard 
to Clause 11, it would be a new mode 
of legislation first to indicate that certain 
things should be done, and then to give 
the Charity Commissioners power to say 
they were not to be done. The 10th 
clause proposed a roundabout course of 
jurisdiction between the Charity Com- 
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missioners and the County Courts. He 
would give the power to either one or 
the other of these jurisdictions, and by 

reference to the Charity Commissioners. 
With the amendment of these and some 
other matters, so that, if possible, no sub- 
stantial loss should accrue to any charity, 
the Bill might be reduced to an accept- 
able form; and he would, therefore, 
suggest to the noble Lord that he should 
allow the Bill to be read a second time, 
and that it should be amended in de- 
tail as might be considered desirable 
when it got into Committee. He hoped 
that, with that understanding, the Bill 
would be allowed to be read a second 
time. 

Tue Eart or REDESDALE (Cuarr- 
MAN of ComMITTEES) said, that he thought 
their Lordships ought not to be expected 
at that period of the Session to put the 
Bill into that shape in which it was de- 
sirable to pass it. But he entertained a 
strong objection to the Bill, as it would 
cause infinite trouble to the trustees of 
lands situate in distant parts of the 
country. He objected to it on the 
further ground that the trouble and ex- 
pense of working the machinery of the 
Bill were such as should not be thrown 
on anyone. He would like to know 
who would have the duty of looking 
after these allotments and seeing that 
they were properly cultivated. The Bill 
was a very ill-considered one, and badly 
drafted, and there would be no time to 
consider the Amendments suggested by 
the noble and learned Lord on the 
Woolsack. The principle of the Bill 
was wrong, and he should oppose the 
second reading. It was a bad measure, 
and should not be allowed to pass a 
second reading—certainly not at that 
late period of the Session. 

Lorp CARLINGFORD (Lorp Privy 
SzaL) suggested that their Lordships 
should wait until they saw the proposed 
Amendments on the Bill, which were 
already prepared, and would be on the 
Paper to-morrow morning, before they 
decided to reject the measure. 


On Question ? Their Lordships divided: 
—Contents 13; Not-Contents 7: Ma- 
jority 6. 

Resolved in the affirmative. 


Bill read 2* accordingly, and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole 
House 7Zo-morrow, 
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PARLIAMENT—PUBLIC BUSINESS— 
THE AUTUMN SITTING. 


MOTION. 


Moved, ‘‘That this House adjourn 


during pleasure.”—(Zhe Lord Privy 
Seal.) 


Tue Eart or REDESDALE (Cuarr- 
man of Commitrees) said, it was very 
desirable that their Lordships should 
have some understanding as to what 
was to take place with regard to the 
proposed long Adjournmentof the House, 
and what was to be its effect upon cer- 
tain Bills. There were a number of 
Bills which, when before their Lord- 
ships, were ordered to be read that day 
six or three months, and that might 
bring these measures within the time 
when the House met again in October, 
a result that would be somewhat awk- 
ward. 

Lorp CARLINGFORD (Lorp Privy 
Sreax) said, that his noble Friend the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
(Earl Granville) would be in his place 
to-morrow, and would make a statement 
on the subject of the Adjournment of 
the House. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, that 
the noble Earl the Chairman of Com- 
mittees having asked a Question relative 
to the effect which the Adjournment 
would have upon Bills postponed for 
three months, he (the Lord Chancellor’ 
did not, as a matter of fact, believe 
there had been any within the last two 
months, and as it was not probable that 
they would meet again for two months, 
the question would not arise. 


Motion agreed to; House adjourned 
accordingly at 5.15 p.m. 





11.30 p.m. House resumed by the 
Lord Monson. 


After an interval, 
House adjourned at Twelve o'clock, 


till To-morrow, a quarter 
past Four o’clock. 


{ Aveust 14, 1882} 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 14th August, 1882. 


MINUTES.]—Se.ecr Commirrer— Report— 
Kitchen and Refreshment Rooms (House of 
Commons) [No. 399]. 

East Inpia Revenve Accounts—considered in 
Committee. 

Pus.ic Birts—Resolution in Committee—Fishery 
Board (Scotland) [Salaries and Expenses]. 
Ordered— First Reading—Purchase of Railways 

(Ireland) * [278]. 

Second Reading — Consolidated Fund (Appro- 
priation). 

Committee—Fishery Board (Scotland) [240]— 


R.P. 
Committee — Report — Third Reading — India 
(Home Charges Arrears) * [272], and passed. 
Considered as amended—Third Reading—Reve- 
nue, Friendly Societies, and National Debt 
(260]; Merchant Shipping (Colonial Inqui- 
ries) [235], and passed. 


QUESTIONS. 


O01 — 
PARLIAMENT—SCOTCH BUSINESS. 


Genera, Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
asked the Lord Advocate, To state how 
many Scotch Bills have been prepared 
during each of the past three years, and 
how many have passed through each 
House of Parliament, the total amount 
expended in each year, and sums paid to 
parties for drawing the Bills, and names 
of the parties so remunerated; and, 
what money has been spent in remune- 
rating parties for making disgests of 
Scotch Acts; and, if any, what digests 
have been made ? 

Tae LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour), in reply, said, he was obtain- 
ing this information, which would be laid 
before the House in the form of a Return. 


POOR LAW (SCOTLAND) — ALLEGED 
ILLEGAL REMOVAL OF A PAUPER 
FROM GLASGOW TO LONDONDERRY. 
Mr. DALY asked the Lord Advocate, 

Whether it is true that, by warrant of 

date of 8th of July, the Poor Law Autho- 

rities of Glasgow transmitted to Cork on 
15th July a pauper named John Don- 
nachie; whether it is true that John 

Donnachie had been resident in Glasgow 

for fourteen years; whether it is true 

that, previous to his admission to Glas- 
gow Workhouse Hospital, Donnachir 
had lived for three years and theee 
months in Hyde Park Street, Glasgow, 














1675 Railways—Printing Fares 
and had previously lived for one year 
and three months in McAlpine Street, 
and previous to that had lived one year 
in Forth Street, all three residences 
being in the same parish; whether it is 
true that, having spent two weeks in 
Glasgow Workhouse Hospital for medi- 
cal treatment, and having claimed his 
discharge, employment being ready for 
him, he was detained in the workhouse 
for three days and brought before a 
magistrate, was then placed in the work- 
house van and sent to the Railway 
station, placed on board a steamer at 
Greenock, and forwarded to London- 
derry; and, whether the Poor Law 
Authorities of Glasgow acted legally in 
transmitting John Donnachie? 

Tat LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrovur): Sir, on inquiry, I find that 
the Poor Law authorities of the Barony 
Parish of Glasgow, by warrant, dated 
8th July, transmitted to Cork a pauper 
named John Donnachie. He was re- 
moved from Glasgow on 13th July, and 
arrived at Cork on the 15th. It is sub- 
stantially true that Donnachie had been 
resident in Glasgow for 14 years. It is 
not the case, however, as appears both 
from the Inspector’s report and from a 
written statement signed by Donnachie 
himself, that he was resident for more 
than one year and nine months previous 
to his chargeability in the same parish 
—namely, the parish of Barony. M‘AlI- 
pine Street is not in that parish, but in 
the City parish. It is true that on 11th 
July, after the warrant for his removal 
had been granted, Donnachie intimated 
his desire to leave the poorhouse rather 
than be removed to Ireland, and that, 
notwithstanding, his removal was pro- 
ceeded with. The parochial authorities 
do not know whether there was employ- 
ment ready for him or not. Donnachie 
had been previously chargeable to the 
parish in 1881. I am of opinion that if 
the parochial authorities had reason to 
believe that Donnachie’s proposal to 
leave the poorhouse was not for the 
bond fide purpose of procuring his living 
by industry, and that he would imme- 
diately become chargeable again, they 
were justified in proceeding with his re- 
moval. 


NAVY — ARMAMENTS FOR MERCHANT 
STEAMERS. 

Sir EDWARD WATKIN asked the 

Secretary to the Admiralty, What has 


Mr. Daly 
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been done, or, if nothing, what is in- 
tended to be done, with the thirty-six 
complete armaments prepared by the late 
First Lord of the Admiralty for mer- 
chant steamers, to be used, in case of 
need, as vessels of war, to defend the 
ocean routes of British commerce ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Sir, the armaments to which the hon. 
Member refers are intended to be put 
on board merchant ships in time of war, 
and they are available for that purpose 
if required. 


on Railway Tickets. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND) — OLDCASTLE 
UNION, CO. MEATH—CONSTITUTION 
OF THE BOARD OF GUARDIANS. 


Mr. O'DONNELL (for Mr. Saez) 
asked Mr. Attorney General for Ireland, 
Whether, in the Union of Oldcastle, 
in the county of Meath, the population 
of which is 21,500, of whom ninety-five 
per cent. are Catholic, out of twenty ex 
officio guardians, eighteen are Protes- 
tant ; whether the senior magistrate, who 
regularly attends, is assisted on the 
Bench by his three nephews, all of 
whom are Protestant; and, whether he 
can hold out the hope that the Irish 
Executive will make such representations 
to the Lord Lieutenant of the county of 
Meath, as may induce him to fill up the 
three existing vacancies on the Bench 
by the appointment of Catholic gentle- 
men ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) : Sir, 
in answer to the first part of the in- 
quiry, I am not able to ascertain the 
religious persuasions of the Poor Law 
Guardians of the Oldcastle Union. As 
to the second, I believe the senior ma- 
gistrate of the Oldcastle Petty Sessions 
district is a Protestant. Other local ma- 
gistrates, one of whom is a nephew of 
his, and a Resident Magistrate, whom I 
am informed is a Catholic, also attend 
the same Petty Sessions. As to the third 
part, the hon. Member is doubtless 
aware that the appointment of county 
magistrates rests, not with Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, but with the Lord 
Chancellor. 


RAILWAYS—PRINTING FARES ON 
RAILWAY TICKETS. 


Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL (for Mr. 
Buxton) asked the President of the 
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Board of Trade, Whether it would not 
be possible to impose on all Railway 
Companies regulations such as are 
already in force on the Metropolitan 
Railway, as to printing clearly on all 
Railway tickets the price of the pas- 
senger’s fare ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, in reply, said, 
he had no doubt it would be conducive 
to the convenience of passengers if the 
fares were, in all cases, printed on the 
tickets; but he had no power to compel 
the adoption of such a proceeding by 
the Railway Companies. The subject 
had been brought before the Railway 
Rates and Fares Committee, and various 
suggestions had been made; but the 
Committee themselves had not made any 
recommendations on the subject. All 
he could say was, that whenever there 
was legislation with regard to the rail- 
ways, that was one of the matters which 
would receive careful consideration ; 
and, whenever it could be done without 
undue interference with the railways, 
he should be very glad to see it carried 
out. 


LAW AND POLICE (IRELAND)—DUB- 
LIN METROPOLITAN POLICE. 


Mr. MACFARLANE (for Mr. Gray) 
asked Mr. Attorney General for Ireland, 
Whether an unusual number of resig- 
nations have of late taken place from 
the Dublin Metropolitan Police; whe- 
ther he is aware that considerable dis- 
satisfaction exists owing to there being 
no announcement on the part of the Go- 
vernment of any intention to give to the 
members of the force additional remu- 
neration, as is proposed in the case of 
the Constabulary; and, whether it is 
the intention of the Government to pro- 
pose any extra grant for the Dublin 
Metropolitan Police ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson): Sir, 
the number of resignations recently in 
the Dublin Metropolitan Police Force 
has been above the average, and the 
reason assigned is that the men desire 
to better their condition by emigrating. 
I caunot say whether the dissatisfaction 
alluded to in the second paragraph of 
the Question exists; but 1 am aware 
that the Government is at present cun- 
sidering the question of a special grant 
to the Force. 


{Avausr 14, 1882} 
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THE IRISH LAND COMMISSION—THE 
SUB-COMMISSIONERS—MR. JOHN 
GEORGE M‘CARTHY. 


Mr. WARTON asked Mr. Attorney 
General for Ireland, Whether Mr. 
McCarthy, the present legal Sub-Com- 
missioner for the county of Kerry and 
the adjoining western part of the county 
of Cork, was up to the date of his 
appointment a member of the firm of 
McCarthy and Hanrahan, solicitors, ex- 
tensively practising in the county of 
Kerry ; whether he was for many years, 
and up to the time of his appointment, 
solicitor to and an active member of a 
society called ‘‘The Cork Land Loan 
Society,’”’ which carried on its operations 
in the counties of Kerry and Cork, 
chiefly among the farming classes ; and, 
whether, having regard to the statement 
of the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, to the effect that Mr. McCarthy 
ought not longer to act as a Sub-Com- 
missioner in West Cork on account of 
his professional connection with that 
district, he would not, on the same 
grounds, cause him to cease to act as 
Sub-Commissioner for the county of 
Kerry ? 

Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson): Sir, 
Mr. M‘Carthy was formerly a member 
of the very respectable solicitor’s firm of 
M:Carthy and Hanrahan, whose office 
was in the city of Cork. I am aware 
that they carried on their profession in 
most parts of Ireland, including the 
county of Kerry. I never heard the 
society referred to called the Cork Land 
Loan Society. Its usual appellation, so 
far as I know, is the Cork Building 
Society ; its operations were not confined 
to the counties of Cork and Kerry, but 
its loans were made to anyone who gave 
satisfactory security. There were about 
a dozen loans, I understand, in the 
County Kerry. All of them were mort- 
gages of leasehold interests, and, there- 
fore, did not and could not come within 
Mr. M‘Carthy’s judicial cognizance as 
an Assistant Commissioner. With re- 
gard to the final paragraph of the Ques- 
tion, my answer is as follows:—The 
Land Commissioners inform me that 
they can only say that in allocating 
Assistant Commissioners to districts they 
will carefully consider every circum- 
stance and antecedent of each Assistant 
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Commissioner, and will make such ar- 
rangements as will, in their judgment, 
be most conducive to the public interests. 
It is a matter which is entirely in the 
hands of the Land Commission, and 
over which the Government have no 
control. 


EGYPT—REFUGEES AT MALTA. 


Str HENRY FLETCHER asked the 
Secretary to the Treasury, Whether the 
Treasury and the Colonial Office have 
agreed as to the amount which should 
be contributed by the Imperial Govern- 
ment towards the cost of maintaining 
the distressed refugees which were sent 
from Alexandria to Malta by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and which have hitherto 
been supported by charity or by the 
funds of the Island of Malta ? 

Mr. COURTNEY: Sir, the amount 
to be contributed from public funds to- 
wards the maintenance of refugees at 
Malta has not yet been agreed to, as it 
depends on the actual expenditure, on 
the number of British subjects, not 


which may be contributed from charitable 
sources or otherwise. As all these ele- 
ments are still undetermined, it is ob- 
vious that no definite reply can be given 
to the Question of the hon. and gallant 
Member. 


EGYPT (MILITARY OPERATIONS)— 
THE ROYAL MARINES. 


Sir HENRY FLETCHER asked the 
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Secretary to the Admiralty, As a large 
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PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO. 
PERTY (IRELAND) ACT, 1881 —MR. 
LAWRENCE DALY. 


Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN asked Mr. 
Attorney General for Ireland, If he will 
consider the advisability of ordering the 
release of Mr. Lawrence Daly, a suspect 
now detained in Dundalk Gaol, having 
regard to the fact that he has undergone 
a long imprisonment which, in addition 
to causing him loss and injury in other 
respects, has seriously impaired his 
health ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jonnsoy): Sir, 
His Excellency has been pleased to order 
Mr. Daly’s release. 


POST OFFICE—FEMALE CLERKS. 


Mr. BIGGAR asked the Postmaster 
General, If it is a fact that young girls, 
employed in the service of the Post 
Office as assistants, are required to give 
from ten to twelve hours’ daily duty in 
the respective offices in which they are 


| engaged, and are also required to dis- 
natives of Malta, and on the amount | 


charge the entire of the duties of the 
office both Postal and Telegraph, being 
only relieved by their Postmasters dur- 
ing the periods which they are allowed 
for meals, and also for the short 
periods they are allowed for recreation, 
which rarely extends over two hours in 
any day; this comprising the entire as- 
sistance rendered by Postmasters in dis- 
charge of routine duties of their office ; 
is it a fact that they have to begin their 
duties at hours varying from 2 a.m. and 
have to continue on duty, excepting 


number of men of the Royal Marines| during the periods referred to, until 
are now under the command of the|8 p.m. or such times after 8 p.m. as 
General Commanding in Egypt, and are| they have accounts for the day settled 
not serving in the Fleet, why a previous | for transmission to the chief office in 
custom in the Crimean and China cam- | Dublin; and, does he sanctior: for females 


piow of appointing a special Brigadier | such exceptional hours and duties as 


elonging to the Royal Marines has now | 


been departed from ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : | 
Sir, I have already, on several occasions, | 
explained that the Marines now attached 
to the Fleet in Egypt are required to 
perform services in connection with the 
Fleet, for which the Navy is responsible. | 
‘ The Marines will not be attached as a 
brigade to the Army, as was the case 


these in his Department; and, if not, 
will he be good enough to take such 
steps as will prevent its continuance, and 
give to these assistants the same privi- 
leges, or something nearly approaching 
to them, as awarded to females who hold 
appointments in the same service ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: Sir, I am not aware 
of any female assistants, in the service 
of the Post Office, working under such 





in the Crimea and China; and, there- | conditions as those described by the hon. 

fore, in the present instance the services| Member for Cavan (Mr. Biggar). If 

of a brigadier are not required. any such cases existed, I should think, 
‘ 


The Attorney General for Ireland 
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not only that the particular postmaster 
in whose service the assistants were was 
much to blame, but that the Surveyor 
would be expected to bring such cases 
under the notice of the Department. If 
the hon. Member will direct attention to 
any cases, they shall at once be most 
carefully investigated. With regard to 
his suggestion that assistants should be 
placed in the same position as those on 
the Establishment, I think this would 
not be practicable. Among other rea- 
sons, it may be mentioned that assistants 
often give only a portion of their time 
to the Post Office, as they are engaged 
in helping in the business carried on in 
the shop where the post office is. 


INDIA (MADRAS) — MINING CONCES- 
SIONS IN MYSORE. 


Mr. O’DONNELL asked the Secre- 
tary of State for India, Whether he has 
received information that the Madras 
Government officials in charge of the 
Mysore State during the Regency of the 
Rajah were concerned in the concession 
of extensive tracts of mining lard to a 
person named Lavelle for subsequent 
transfer to gold mining companies and 
speculators; and, whether he will call 
on the Government of Madras for the 


. details of such transaction ? 


Tae Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
Sir, the transaction referred to in this 
Question dates from 1876. Its initial 
stages do not appear to be on record; 
but its history can be sufficiently traced 
from Correspondence contained in the 
printed Proceedings of the Government 
of India (Foureign-General) for Febru- 
ary, June, and October, 1881, connected 
with the general question of mining 
leases in India. From this Correspon- 
dence in the India Office, it seems that 
in March, 1877, the Mysore Administra- 
tion—which was under the Government 
of India, not under that of Madras— 
granted a concession to a Mr. Lavelle, 
Mr. Mackenzie, and Lieutenant Colonel 
Beresford, of the Madras Staff Corps, 
entitling them to mining leases over cer- 
tain tracts of land in Mysore to an aggre- 
gate of 20 square miles, if applied for 
within a period which was originally 
fixed at three years, but was afterwards 
extended to February, 1883. The terms 
of this concession were approved at the 
time by the Government of India. The 
rights under it appear to have been 
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ultimately acquired by Colonel Beresford 
alone, to whom, in August, 1880, a 30 
years’ lease of two square miles of land 
was granted by the British Administra- 
tion, upon terms which were considered 
sufficient to protect the interests of the 
Mysore Government. They provided, 
among other things, for payment of the 
ordinary land assessments on all the 
arable lands, occupied or waste, included 
in the grant, and of a royalty of 5 per 
cent on the actual yield of the mines, 
which might, within one year from the 
grant of the lease, be commuted for an 
immediate payment of 55,000 rupees 
per square mile of land. It seems un- 
necessary to call upon the Government 
of India for further details of a transac- 
tion which was carried through with their 
cognizance. Experience having shown 
that grants of such extensive tracts of 
land were open to some objections, it 
was lately suggested to the Native Go- 
vernment of Mysore that future grants 
should be limited to 30 acres in each 
case, as in British India; but such a 
limitation was considered by that Go- 
vernment to be unsuited to the circum- 
stances of Mysore, and it now grants 
leases of tracts a square mile in extent, 
upon terms not materially different from 
those conceded by the British Adminis- 
tration in the case in question. 


POST OFFICE—MAIL CARTS 
(METROPOLIS). 


Mr. Atperman W. LAWRENCE 
asked the Postmaster General, If he 
is aware that the mail carts and vans 
carry no lamps, and are driven at a 
fast rate through the Metropolis and 
suburbs, to the great danger at night to 
vehicles and pedestrians, especially dur- 
ing the dark winter nights ; and, whether 
he will give instructions that the mail 
carts and vans shall carry lamps to be 
lighted at sunset ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: Sir, so far as I 
am aware, no accidents have been re- 
ported as resulting from the driving of 
mail carts at night in London. The Post 
Office contracts for the service, and I 
understand the contractors would be 
liable if any accidents occurred. In- 
structions were some time since given 
that mail carts in the country districts 
should carry lamps. 

Mr. Atperman W. LAWRENCE 
asked whether the right hon. Gentleman 
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meant that mail carts need not carry 
lights by night in London and the 
suburbs, and whether he would order 
each cart to be numbered? 

Mr. FAWCETT said, he had not been 
able to discover that any practical in- 
convenience resulted from the present 
system. 


EGYPT—THE LAW OF LIQUIDATION. 


Mr. O’DONNELL asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
If he can mention any document by 
which Egypt is bound to treat the Law 
of Liquidation as anything more than 
an enactment of Municipal Law repeal- 
able by the State Authority? . 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, the 
Law of Liquidation is not repealable by 
the State authority alone, being the re- 
sult of an international compact, whereby 
the Powers surrendered the rights of 
their subjects to enforce their claims 
against the Khedive to their full extent 


in the mixed tribunals, and compelled | J 


them in the general interest to accept 
the composition offered by the Law of 
Liquidation. For that purpose, the 
Governments of England, France, Ger- 
many, Austria, and Italy, agreed that 
the law should be binding on the mixed 
tribunals. That international compact 
appears in the following documents :— 
First, in Lord Salisbury’s instructions 
respecting the collective declaration 
(Parl. Paper, Egypt No. 2, p. 1); se- 
condly, in the declaration of the 31st of 
March 1880 (p. 4) ; thirdly, in the decree 
of the 31st of March, reciting the agree- 
ment, and enacting that the Law of 
Liquidation shall be binding on the 
mixed tribunals (Jd:d. p. 6); fourthly, 
by the Law of Liquidation itself, which 
embodies the agreement by reference to 
the above decree (Egypt No. 4, 1880), 
and declares that it is issued on the pro- 
posal of Commissioners designated by 
the five Powers therein mentioned; 
fifthly, by the formal acceptance by all 
the other Powers who were parties to the 
establishment of the mixed tribunals of 
the Law of Liquidation, and the com- 
munication by the Egyptian Government 
of the general acceptance to the Presi- 
dent of the International Court of Ap- 
peal. The rights acquired under the 
Law of Liquidation cannot, therefore, 
be varied without the consent of the 
Powers. 


alr. Alderman W. Lawrence 
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Mr. O'DONNELL asked, whether 
the agreement of the five Powers, that 
the arrangement in Egypt would be 
binding on their subjects, wassigned only 
by the five Powers, and contained the 
signature neither of Egypt nor Turkey ; 
and whether, consequently, the agree- 
ment was by any means binding on 
Egypt? He also wished to know, whether 
the Law of Liquidation was not drawn 
up in the ordinary form of an Egyptian 
decree, so that nothing of an interna- 
tional Treaty appeared in any way about 
it; and whether, with reference to the 
Commissioners of the foreign Powers, 
it did not specially say that the Com- 
missioners were only designated by the 
foreign Powers, but were appointed by 
the Khedive? [‘ Order!” | 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that the hon. 
Member was now entering upon matter 
of argument. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, that 

he had already referred the hon. Mem- 
ber to the passages bearing on the sub- 
ect. 
Mr. O’DONNELL asked, whether, in 
fact, any complete document existed, 
having within the four corners of it the 
signature of Egypt, as well as the signa- 
tures of the five Powers; or, whether the 
statement of the hon. Baronet, that an 
international obligation existed, was only 
a matter of interpretation ? 

Sir CHARLES W.DILKE: Sir, there 
is no doubt whatever that an interna- 
tional obligation exists ; and with regard 
to what is cailed the signature of Egypt, 
I may point out that the agreement of 
the five Powers was one limiting the 
rights which their own subjects pos- 
sessed. 

Mr. O’DONNELL: Not as to the 
rights of Egyptian subjects. 


AFRICA (SOUTH) — ZULULAND — RE- 
PORTED COLLECTION OF TAXES 
BY JOHN DUNN. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER asked the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, Whe- 
ther Her Majesty’s Government have 
received information to the effect that 
many of the chiefs and headmen in 
John Dunn’s district of Zululand have 
complained that he collected taxes in the 
Queen’s name, and gave them to under- 
stand that the money was sent to the 
authorities at Pietermaritzburg; and, 
whether he will cause inquiry tu be made 
into the matter ? 
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Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY, in reply, 
said, they had forwarded to Sir Henry 
Bulwer the reports in the papers sent in 
to the Colonial Office making the state- 
ment as to John Dunn. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)—MR. 
GARNETT-TATLOW. 


Mr. MOLLOY (for Mr. O’Ketty) 
asked Mr. Attorney General for Ireland, 
Whether it is true that, at a petty 
sessions court held at Keadoe, county 
Roscommon, on Friday the 4th of the 
present month, Mr. Garnett-Tatlow, J.P. 
the agent over the extensive estates of 
Lady L. Tenison, occupied his usual 
place with the magistrates on the Bench 
while cases in which persons who were 
summoned at his instance for trespass 
and killing rabbits were being tried; 
whether five of the persons thus charged 
were fined one pound each; and, whe- 
ther Mr. Garnett-Tatlow shall be in- 
structed not to occupy for the future a 
place on the Bench during the trial of 
cases wherein he is directly interested ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson): Sir, 
I have inquired into this matter, and am 
informed that at Keadoe Petty Sessions, 
on the 4th instant, five persons were 
summoned, at the suit of Lady Louisa 
Tenison, for trespass in pursuit of game, 
and fined £1 each. Mr. Garnett-Tatlow 
was, I understand, the Chairman of the 
Bench on that day ; but when the cases 
were called on another magistrate took 
the chair, and Mr. Tatlow moved away 
from the other magistrates, and took no 
part whatever in the hearing or adjudi- 
cation of any of these cases. 


PEACE PRESERVATION (IRELAND) 
ACT, 1881I—SEARCH FOR ARMS. 


Mr. MOLLOY (for Mr. O’Ketty) 
asked Mr. Attorney General for Ireland, 
Whether it is true that the Police en- 
tered and ransacked the house of Mr. 
Edward Hickey at Ballymurry, county 
Roscommon, last week, while searching 
for arms; and, whether the search was 
justified by the result ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jouyson) : Sir, 
the Constabulary searched the house of 
Edward Hickey, at Ballymurry, on the 
3rd instant; but nothing material, I 
believe, was found. 
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ARMY—THE ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT 
—THE MONCREIFF BATTERY AT 
ALEXANDRIA. 

Mr. ANDERSON asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, If he has sent 
out instructions to have any special Re- 
port made as to the merits of the Mon- 
ereiff Battery, as exemplified in the 
recent bombardment ? ° 

Mr. CHILDERS: Yes, Sir; imme- 
diately after the bombardment I sent an 
Engineer officer to Alexandria to report 
in detail on any matters arising out of it 
from which we might derive instruction, 
and his attention was specially directed 
to the Moncreiff Battery. 


NEW ZEALAND—CASE OF RODERICK 
MANNION, 


Mr. MOLLOY (for Mr. Sexton) asked 
the Secretary of State for War, Whe- 
ther he will consider the case of Rode- 
rick Mannion, late private in Her Ma- 
jesty’s Army, who served for a period 
of twelve years in the 14th and 26th 
Regiments of the Line, and a period of 
three years in the New Zealand Militia, 
and who, on his retirement, was en- 
titled by the terms of his engagement 
to a gratuity and sixty acres of land in 
New Zealand, or the equivalentin money, 
£120; and, whether he is aware that 
Roderick Mannion never received either 
the gratuity on retirement, the land, or 
the equivalent of the land in money, 
and that he has returned from New 
Zealand to England in order to urge his 
claim, and is now in a state of need? 

Mr. CHILDERS: Sir, in reply to the 
Question of the hon. Member, I have 
to state that I have perused the papers 
on the subject, and the case is as fol- 
lows:—Roderick Mannion wasdischarged 
from the 2nd Battalion 14th Foot in 
April, 1866. He was entitled to a 
gratuity of £9 2s. 6d., and, according 
to the papers retained in the Office, was 
duly paid. His actual receipt was, in 
accordance, with custom, destroyed some 
years ago. In April, 1879, or some 13 
years after he was paid, he applied again 
for payment, and was refused. It would 
be impossible after 16 years to entertain 
a claim of this character more than any 
application for repayment of an account. 
Some months after he claimed the gra- 
tuity, he wrote again saying he was en- 
titled to 60 acres of land in New Zea- 





land. Between 1866and 1879 he appears 
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to have been living in New Zealand, 
and had ample opportunity of applying 
to the Colonial Government. The War 
Office has nothing to do with grants of 
land in New Zealand, and Mannion was 
told that he must apply to the Colonial 
authorities. 


Egyptian Loans, 


EGYPT— (MILITARY EXPEDITION)— 
OFFICERS OF ROYAL MARINE AR- 
TILLERY AND LIGHT INFANTRY— 
PROMOTION. 


Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND said, he 
intended to ask the Secretary to the 
Admiralty— 

“Whether he would recommend that some 
— should be given to the officers of the 

oyal Marine Artillery and Royal Marine 
Light Infantry for their conduct during the 
bombardment of Alexandria, the Marines hav- 
ing constituted on that occasion about one-half 
of the fighting force, and such honours having 
already been conferred upon the officers of the 
Royal Navy ?” 
But it was not now necessary to put the 
Question, as it had been anticipated by 
the action which had been taken. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)—LEGAL 
APPOINTMENTS. 


Mr. BIGGAR asked Mr. Attorney 
General for Ireland, Whether it is the 
fact that the Crown Prosecutorship of 
Green Street, one of the most lucrative 
posts in Ireland, is being kept open for 
Mr. Edward Sullivan, son of the Master 
of the Rolls; why no appointment has 
been made; and, whether the holder of 
the office of Crown Prosecutor is eligible 
for a seat in Parliament ? 

THe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson): Sir, 
the answers to the paragraphs of the 
Question of the hon. Member are as fol- 
lows :—To the first, No; to the second, 
The appointment has been filled up; to 
the third, Yes. The post is in the gift 
of the Attorney General for Ireland. 


BURMAH — MISSION TO THE VICEROY 
OF INDIA. 


Mr. ONSLOW asked the Secretary of 
State for India, Whether he can state 
the results of the mission from the King 
of Burmah to the Viceroy of India; and, 
whether there is any objection to lay 
upon the Table of the House Papers for 
the last four or five years regarding 
affairs in Burmah (not British) ? 
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Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
Sir, the negotiations with the Burmese 
Mission have not yet reached a stage at 
which any statement on the subject can 
conveniently be made; but I have every 
reason to believe that a Treaty will be 
concluded. Pending the negotiations 
being concluded, there are no Papers of 
importance regarding Burmese affairs 
which can be laid upon the Table of the 
House without detriment to the Public 
Service. When the negotiations are con- 
cluded I shall take care that the Papers 
are presented to the House. 


THE DANUBE COMMISSION—NAVIGA- 
TION OF THE DANUBE. 


Mr. CHARLES PALMER asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether he will lay upon the 
Table of the House the Memorial of the 
Associated Chambers of Commerce rela- 
tive to the navigation of the Danube, 
and the reply of Earl Granville thereto ; 
also the Correspondence between Her 
Majesty’s Government and the other 
States interested in the question ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, there 
will be no objection to do so as regards 
the Memorial and the reply, together 
with a selection of the Correspondence, 
subject to the consent of other Powers. 
The Papers are so voluminous that it 
would not be worth while to incur the 
expense of printing the whole of them. 


EGYPTIAN LOANS, 1862 & 1864. 


Mr. O'DONNELL asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether the attention of the Govern- 
ment has been called to the statement 
of Sir Stephen Cave (Bluebook 1425, 
of 1876, page 6), with regard to the two 
loans of 1862 and 1864 amounting te a 
nominal total of some £9,000,000, that, 
in spite of inquiry on the spot, he could 
get ‘‘no particulars of the amount really 
received by Egypt on the first of these 
loans ;”? whether he has reason to believe 
that there is a large difference between 
the nominal amount and the amount re- 
ceived in the case of other Egyptian 
Loans; and, whether he can state the 
total nominal amount and the total 
amount received in the case of all the 
Egyptian Loans, and, also the total 
amount paid by Egypt in interest on 
loans ? 
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Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, I 
do not think it advisable that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government should make any 
statements in regard to financial matters 
respecting which they have no informa- 
tion which is not in the possession of this 
House and the public. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, he wished to 
ask the hon. Baronet whether the two 
loans referred to were contracted for by 
the firm of Frihling and Goschen ; whe- 
ther Her Majesty’s Government had 
afterwards appointed a member of that 
firm Her Majesty’s Ambassador Extra- 
ordinary at Constantinople; and, whether 
they were aware at the time that the 
right hon. Gentleman was a partner in 
the firm which contracted for the loans 
of 1862 and 1864? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, I 
believe this Question has been three 
times asked and answered in this House 
during the present Session. It was 
answered in the course of a recent debate 
on Egypt in this House, and also in 
“another place.” That being so, I 
think it would be, perhaps, better, if the 
hon. Gentleman wishes to repeat it, to 
place it on the Paper, so that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Ripon 
(Mr. Goschen) might see it, and have a 
fair opportunity of answering the part 
that relates to himself. 

Mr. O’DONNELL: Then I give No- 
tice of the Question. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: If the hon. Mem- 
ber wishes to ask me the Question, I 
should prefer he would do so at once. 

Mr. O’DONNELL: Then, Sir, I ask, 
whether the loans of 1862 and 1864, re- 
ferred to by Sir Stephen Cave in the 
first paragraph of my Question, were 
negotiated or contracted with the Khe- 
dive by the house of Friihling, Gos- 
chen, and Co.; and whether a member 
of that firm was afterwards appointed 
by Her Majesty’s Government Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary at Constantinople ; 
and, whether the Government were aware 
of the connection of that gentleman with 
the said firm ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: Sir, I do not pro- 
pose to answer the last two paragraphs 
of the Question, which the hon. Member 
simply put en envidiam, because they are 
matters of public knowledge. With re- 
gard to the first, it is not true, as has 
been alleged, that the firm of Friihling 
and Goschen were the contractors. They 
were the London agents for these two 
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loans, which were contracted for by 
others, and nothing more. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, he would 
ask other Questions on the subject to- 
morrow. 


INDIA—MORTALITY IN INDIAN 
GAOLS. 


Mr. O'DONNELL asked the Secre- 
tary of State for India, With reference 
to the passage in his Despatch of the 
25th May 1882, to Lord Ripon, that he 
has been— 

“‘Much impressed by the statement contained 
in the Bengal Gaol Report for 1879 that a heavy 
mortality was going on month after month 
without the attention of Government being 
called to it;”’ 
if he is in a position to inform the House 
who were the responsible authorities who 
failed to call the attention of Government 
to the heavy mortality; and, also, how 
long the heavy mortality had continued 
before any inquiries were made by the 
Bengal Government as to the condition 
of the Bengal Gaols ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Sir, Dr. Lethbridge’s statement in the 
Bengal Gaol Report for 1879 was as 
follows: — 

‘¢ Superintendents were asked to watch the 
effect of the new scale very closely, and to 
report any tendency to sickness. I regret to 
say that no important Reports on this point 
were received during the nine months that the 
diet was in use.” 


It would be the duty of the medical 
officers of the different gaols to send in 
monthly Returns of sickness and mor- 
tality to the Inspector General of Prisons, 
by whom the Returns are tabulated at 
the end of the year and laid before Go- 
vernment. It is, no doubt, difficult to 
draw any correct inference from these 
Returns without first getting a number 
of them together, for a gaol that showed 
a very high mortality in one month, 
might show a very low mortality in the 
next. When the Lieutenant Governor 
of Bengal, in his Resolution on the Re- 
port for 1879, adverted to the absence 
of reference to the effect of the diet 
scale in the medical Reports, he ad- 
mitted that the effect was probably not 
noticeable by anyone who was constantly 
with the prisoners. The Inspector Gene- 
ral of Prisons appears to have been first 
led to the opinion that the diet was at 
fault during his inspection of the gaols 





of Northern Bengal in February and 
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March, 1880. When he returned to 
Calcutta, and consulted the statistics for 
1879, which had just been prepared, 
and which showed a high rate of mor- 
tality, he reported the matter to the 
Government of Bengal. The arrange- 
ments which have been repeatedly ex- 
plained to the House were then immedi- 
ately made. In view of these facts, and 
of the opinion of the Government of 
India that it is not proved that the mor- 
tality was due to insufficiency of food, I 
cannot say that there is sufficient evi- 
dence before me to convince me that the 
prison authorities were guilty of neglect 
of duty. 


EGYPT—THE EUROPEAN CONTROL. 


Mr. MOLLOY asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, If he is in possession 
of any other evidence, other than that 
of the European officials, which shows 
that abominable oppression existed in 
Egypt in a less degree since the estab- 
lishment of the European Control than 
existed previously to that event; if it is 
not a fact that the ‘‘ abominable oppres- 
sion” was at its worst between 1875 
and 1880, during which time Taxes 
were wrung from the people to pay the 
Foreign bondholders; if he can lay 
upon the Table any Papers that will 
show that Sir Rivers Wilson took ade- 
quate means to stop the oppression of 
the cultivator during the time he was a 
member of the Egyptian Cabinet; if it 
be a fact that the Control raised a 
revenue by taxation of about £10,600,000, 
of which about half went to the bond- 
holders ; ifin 1864, prior to the Egyptian 
Control, £4,900,000 only was raised by 
the Khedive for all purposes; if it is a 
fact that the taxation imposed by the 
Control to pay the bondholders was 
greater by about £6,000,000 than that 
imposed even under the oppressive rule 
of the Pashas; and, if the Correspon- 
dence and discussions that have taken 
place relative to the right of the Egyp- 
tian people to vote its own Budget 
should be treated as confidential or 
made public to Parliament ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, with 
the permission of the hon. Gentleman, I 
will answer the Question. Numerous 
reforms were introduced at the instance 
of the Controllers, chiefly in pursuance 
of the recommendations of the Commis- 
sion of Inquiry of 1878; one decree 
alone removing 28 small, but vexatious 
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taxes. The payment of land tax in kind 
was suppressed ; the personal tax, cited 
by the Commission of Inquiry as more 
inequitable than any other, was abo- 
lished ; the abuses connected with the 
salt tax were corrected ; the periods for 
payment of the land tax were adjusted 
so as to coincide with the ingathering of 
the crops; and, as the result of these 
and other improvements, the taxes up to 
the date of the late disturbance were 
paid with ease and regularity. There 
are no Papers as to the particular mea- 
sures taken by Sir Rivers Wilson while 
he was Finance Minister; but it is the 
case that one of his first acts was the 
publication of strict instructions forbid- 
ding the use of the stick, which had been 
the usual means of coercing the Native 
taxpayer, and the appointment of In- 
spectors, whose special duty it was to re- 
port to him any acts of oppression on 
the part of the officials. The Control 
was established in November, 1876. The 
Budget for 1876 given to Mr. (after- 
wards Sir Stephen) Cave by the Khe- 
dive, at the end of 1875, estimated the 
Receipts at £10,772,611. It is, there- 
fore, not the fact that the taxation im- 
posed by the Control to pay the bond- 
holders was greater by £6,000,000, or 
by any amount at all, than that “ im- 
posed under the oppressive rule of the 
Pashas.” The Control, as already stated, 
was established, not in 1864, as the hon. 
Member appears to assume, but more 
than 12 years after that date; and if 
the taxation at which he states the Re- 
venue in 1864 increased to the amount 
which it reached in’ 1876, no responsi- 
bility attaches to the Control. It may 
be observed that, while the Budget 
which the Khedive gave to Mr. Cave in 
1875 estimated a Revenueof£10,772,000, 
that fixed by the Commission of Liqui- 
dation in 1880 settled the Revenue upon 
an estimated basis of £8,576,000 only, 
being a reduction of over £2,000,000. I 
have already several times stated that 
the Papers asked for in the last branch 
of the Question refer to a matter still 
pending. 


TRADE AND COMMERCE — SPANISH 
DUTIES ON BRITISH GOODS —BRI- 
TISH DUTIES ON SPANISH WINES. 
Mr. O'DONNELL asked Mr. Chan- 


cellor of the Exchequer, Whether it is 
true that the new prohibition Duties on 
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British goods imposed by the Spanish | Duties upon Spanish wines, and had 
Government has been declared by the | followed up those complaints by the 
latter to be intended as a retaliation for | operation referred to in the Question. 
the effect of the British Wine Tariff on | How far those complaints were justified 
Spanish wines as compared with French | would easily be judged by the House 
wines; whether it is true that the | when it was known that the year before 
Spanish wine-growers allege that the|the Wine Duties were changed, and 
present British Tariff forces them to seek | Spanish wine was placed at this ‘‘ enor- 
a market for their wines in England, | mous disadvantage,” of which com- 
not directly, but through the interme- | plaint had been made, that there were 
diary of French wine-manufacturers or | 3,629,000 gallons of Spanish wine im- 
wine-adapters, who, by converting the | ported into England. In 1871, also 
natural Spanish product into so-called | undertheoperation of this ‘cruel Tariff,” 
French claret, are said to gain a large | the Spanish wine imported into England 
part of the profit which would otherwise | was 9,389,000 gallons. It was quite 
be divided between the Spanish wine- | true there had since then been a large 
grower and the British consumer ; whe- | diminution in the importation of Spanish 
ther a slight alteration in the British | wine; but that diminution, he believed, 
Wine Tariff would remove the grievance | had been common to all descriptions of 
both of the Spanish wine-grower and | wine without any very great distinction, 
the British consumer of Spanish wine ; | at least that he had heard of, and was 
and, whether any sufficient grounds | owing to well-understood causes con- 
exist for continuing to maintain a Tariff | nected with the general question of the 
which promotes the importation into this | consumption of wine in this country. 
Country of immense quantities of arti-| He might say that while, under the 
ficial and spurious wine from France, at | English Tariff which was thus com- 
the expense of the natural wines of | plained of, the Spanish wine had in- 
Spain that used to be so generally con- | creased its importation by 260 per cent, 
sumed ? he did not think that any increase of 

Tuz CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- | British exports to Spain had ever been 
QUER (Mr. Grapstove), in reply, said, | more than 40 or 50 percent. Of that 
that the statement in the first paragraph | we made no complaint, and for it we in- 
of the hon. Member’s Question was not | flicted no retaliation; and, on the other 
perfectly accurate. There were no new | side, the course taken by Spain had been 
prohibitory duties on British goods in | as he had described it. With regard to 
Spain; but Spain had been effecting a | trade with France he could not answer 
legislative change which had an effect | the Question. There was, as the hon. 
not similar to that of prohibition, but | Member ought to know, an enormous 
similar to that of enormous differential | trade in Spanish wine into France, and, 
duties, he believed, upon most British | no doubt, that conversion of Spanish 
commodities, and, consequently, instead | wine into so-called French wine was a 
of new prohibitory duties, the process | matter having no connection with the 
ought to be described in genera] terms, | question of re-importation into England. 
not as prohibitory, but as leaving British | 1t was quite possible, indeed he would 
goods at a great disadvantage in the | not dispute, that some foreign Spanish 
Spanish market, in consequence of re- | wine might be doctored into French 
duction of duty on the goods of other | wine, as he believed since the ravages 
countries, and deliberately withheld from | of the Phyllovera, there had been a good 
ours. The hon. Member asked, whether | deal of British gin doctored into French 
the operations of the Spanish Govern- | brandy. It was not the case that a 
ment had been declared by that Govern- | slight alteration in the Wine Tariff would 
ment to be intended as a retaliation for remove what the hon. Member called 
the effect of the British Wine Tariff on | the ‘‘ grievance ”’ of the Spanish wine- 
Spanish wines as compared with French | grower and the British consumer. An 
wines? He (Mr. Gladstone) did not | alteration in the British Wine Tariff to 
know whether any formal declaration of | attain that purpose must be a consider- 
that kind had been made; but he might | able alteration, and must involve a con- 
say that the Spanish Government had, siderable sacrifice of Revenue, which the 
at various times, complained very greatly | fiscal engagements of this country did 
of the operation of our Tariff of Wine | not enable them at this time to con- 
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template, although it had been made 
known to the Spanish Government and 
all the world that we were perfectly 
ready to entertain that question, when- 
ever the state of the Revenue and Ex- 
penditure permitted it. He had further 
to say that Papers on the subject would 
shortly be laid on the Table of the 
House, and would exhibit to the hon. 
Member the exact state of the Corre- 
spondence. 

Mr. MONK asked the right hon. Gen- 
tleman if he could state what would be 
the loss caused to the British Revenue 
by a reduction of the Spanish Wine 
Duty ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or ruz EXOHE- 
QUER (Mr. Guapsronz), in reply, said, 
he could not supply the figures at that 
moment, because no precise scale had 
been arrived at; but it was a loss that 
was estimated at hundreds of thousands 
of pounds. 


Parliament— Business 


ARMY (AUXILIARY FORCES)—THE 
RESERVE—FRAUDULENT 
ENLISTMENTS. 


In reply to Sir Henry Fiercuer, 


Tae JUDGE ADVOCATE GENE- 
RAL (Mr. Ospornz Moreay) said, that 
the number of Reserve men convicted 
between July 1, 1880, and June 30, 
1882, of enlisting into the Army, at the 
same time concealing the fact that they 
belonged to the Reserve Forces, was 
271. 





PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—THE NEW RULES OF 
PROCEDURE. 


MINISTERIAL STATEMENT. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: I rise, Sir, for 
the purpose of fulfilling an engagement, 
and to state one or two points that bear 
on the future course of Business, and to 
throw light upon it for the guidance of 
the House, as far as it is in the power 
of the Government to give explanations. 
In the first place, it is our intention to 
propose on Thursday that this House 
should adjourn till Tuesday, October 24, 
and a similar proposal will, I believe, 
be made in the House of Lords. I pro- 
pose to make that Motion on Thursday 
next, in anticipation that the Adjourn- 
ment will be from Friday. There are 
precedents for such a proceeding, and 
we propose to make the Motion on 
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Thursday, for fear any accident might 
happen in consequence of the non- 
attendance of a sufficient quota of Mem- 
bers on Friday. We propose to ask 
that when the House meets on the 24th 
of October, it shall address itself to the 
great question of Procedure; and to deal 
with that question is, in point of fact, 
the object, and, so far as we can foresee, 
the sole object, for which we ask the 
House to meet at that particular season 
of the year. We shall, therefore, pro- 
pose when that time comes that the 
question of Procedure do take prece- 
dence of all other subjects on the days 
when it is set down upon the Orders of 
the Day, and that Motion will be made 
with the intention of setting it down de 
die in diem. But we shall not express 
that it shall be de die in diem ; because, 
at any time, some special exigency of 
public affairs might arise, which might 
require the House for a greater or less 
time to divert its attention to some other 
subject; but it will be distinctly with 
the intention of taking it from day to 
day, so far as the public interests will 
permit, and so far as we know at pre- 
sent. I may say that it is desirable, in 
conformity with precedent, to ask the 
House to meet to-morrow at 3 o’clock, 
so as to render more certain the meeting 
of a House, asif after 4 the House is 
not made up, the House for the day is 
lost. Then, with regard to the question 
of Procedure, I will refer to the inquiry 
which has been addressed to me on one 
or more occasions, and which I promised 
to answer before we came to the time 
for Adjournment, and that is, whether 
we adhere to the intention we at one 
time signified, although it never was 
made publicly known, to accept upon 
certain conditions, and with a special 
view, the Amendment to the Ist Resolu- 
tion, of which Notice was given in the 
name of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the junior Member for Dublin 
University (Mr. Gibson). I had better 
state to the House, rather more particu- 
larly than they are at present informed, 
what actually took place. On the after- 
noon of the 6th May I addressed a note 
to the right hon. Gentleman the Leader 
of the Opposition (Sir Stafford North- 
cote), in which I referred to the Notice 
of Motion given by the junior Member 
for the University of Dublin, and I said, 
adverting to various circumstances, and 
especially to the character and spirit, 
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and particularly to the length of the 
debates thus far on the Ist Resolution 
of Procedure— 

“‘ That the Government were prepared, with- 
out having modified their own views, to accept 
the Amendment of which Notice had been 
given by Mr. Gibson, with the intention of 
allowing the Resolution thus altered to be fairly 
tested by experience, provided that they were 
assured in the House ’’—for no reply was asked 
from the right hon. Gentleman by letter—‘“ at 
the proper time’’—that would have been on 
the following Monday, the 8th—‘‘that the 
Leader of the Opposition would, on that foot- 
ing, use his influence to expedite the action of 
the House in respect of Procedure, and would 
enter on the consideration of the remaining 
Resolutions in what might be termed a spirit 
of co-operation,” 
agreeably to a disposition shown some- 
what to favour the other Resolutions in 
the communication I had received at the 
beginning of the Session from the right 
hon. Baronet. That proposal, as the 
House will observe by referring to the 
date, was cut off by the great calamity 
which occurred in the Phonix Park in 
Dublin. That altered altogether the posi- 
tion of Business in the House of Commons 
for the moment, and, in consequence, 
this was never made known to the 
House, and no occasion occurred of going 
forward with the discussion on the sub- 
ject of Procedure, so that the matter re- 
mained in abeyance. Now, coming to 
the time when we have again to con- 
sider the bringing up of the question of 
Procedure, it has again been our duty to 
consider it, and it is necessary for me to 
explain that, in the first place, in May 
the view of the Government was this— 
We were well aware that it would be ne- 
cessary for us after a short time to pro- 
ceed to deal with Irish legislation ; but 
we thought, at that period of the year, 
that if we could secure expeditious pro- 
ceeding in regard to Procedure it was 
quite possible we might still have some 
fruit in the way of legislation from the 
Session of this year. I need not say 
these expectations have been entirely 
disappointed, and the Session has been 
a Session of utter ruin and discomfiture, 
with some very small and slight excep- 
tions indeed. I mean that in respect of 
legislation proposed by the Government 
it has been a Session of ruin and dis- 
comfiture such as has never before 
occurred ; and, consequently, the reason 
which induced me on the part of the 
Government to make known that in- 
tention to the right hon. Gentleman op- 
posite (Sir Stafford Northcote), and it 
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would have induced me on Monday the 
8th, had the situation of Business not 
been altered, to declare it publicly in this 
House, and then to receive whatever 
might have been his reply. That situa- 
tion, like the conditions, has been en- 
tirely changed, and we have to judge 
the question afresh. The special reason 
for the proposition having gone by, as 
we consider, the proposition itself falls 
to the ground ; and it is our intention, 
therefore, when the House meets in 
October, to resume the consideration of 
the Resolutions as they stood, with one 
exception, that I will mention directly, at 
the time when this proposal was con- 
ceived and entertained. We shall pro- 
ceed to the discussion of them just as 
we should proceed to the discussion of 
any Bill, or any Government measure, 
with a perfect willingness to entertain 
any proposal that may be made, which 
might appear to involve, perhaps, an im- 
provement, or, at any rate, a change ex- 
pedient to be adopted in the whole cir- 
cumstances of the case, and comformably 
to the general purpose in view—looking 
at the same time to the substance of our 
Resolutions, and hoping that in view of 
the great necessity which we think 
exists the House will be prepared to 
accede tothem. But there is one ex- 
ception, and that is one which I ought to 
mention, because I intend to strike out 
from the list the Resolution which re- 
lates to the Monday Rule for Committee 
of Supply. We propose to part with 
that Fecolution altogether, and the 
House may consider it as dropped, as far 
as we are concerned. But I am bound 
to say this—we drop it with the view of 
substituting for it what we hope will be 
found a more advantageous and a more 
effectual mode of relieving the House, 
and saving its time very considerably in 
connection with that particular matter of 
Supply. I think Ihave now stated all 
that belongs to the present time to state 
in regard to the present course of Busi- 
ness, and all that is necessary in order 
to redeem the promise I gave on a 
former occasion. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: I 
think it necessary, Sir, to make one 
observation on the statement we have 
listened to. I think it is right, and cer- 
tainly convenient, that the mode of pro- 
ceeding to be taken in regard to these 
Resolutions should be left to be recon- 
sidered when the House meets again 
after the Adjournment which the Go- 
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vernment have proposed. I think it 
would have been inconvenient to antici- 
pate in any way those proceedings before 
we separate, and that we may, and shall 
now find ourselves, when the House 
meets on the 24th October, in face of 
this question, with some modification 
proposed or indicated on the part of the 
Government. We do not clearly under- 
stand how far that last proposal is to go, 
and I think, as the right hon. Gentle- 
man holds himself entirely released from 
giving effect to the communication which 
he made at the beginning of May, and 
which I admit was given under circum- 
stances very different from those which 
afterwards came about, it must be dis- 
tinctly understood, on our part, that we 
are entirely free to take what course we 
think fit with regard to the Resolutions 
proposed, and with regard to each in its 
turn. That is a matter of great import- 
ance. There have been various state- 
ments made at different times, showing 
our readiness to consider the other Reso- 
lutions if the one to which we had prin- 
cipally objected, which was put first, was 
modified. That has not been done and 
will not be done, and we must take time 
to consider the whole of these important 
Resolutions with absolute freedom. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The right hon. 
Gentleman was never called upon to 
make an answer, and never did make an 
answer, to my note of the 6th of May. 
There was a further note of his at the 
commencement of the Session to which 
I had made reference, which was quite 
independent of that. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: I 
only wish it to be quite distinctly under- 
stood that we are in no way bound by 
anything that has passed. 

Mr. GLADSTONE : Of course, the 
right hon. Gentleman is perfectly within 
his right to retract his note of the earlier 
date of February, if he thinks fit. Ido 
not know if that is intended or not. 

Stir GEORGE CAMPBELL asked, 
with reference to the emphatic expres- 
sions that had fallen from the Prime 
Minister, with regard to the superior im- 
portance of those changes in the Rules 
of Procedure, which referred to what he 
called the delegation of the powers of the 
House, whetherthe right hon. Gentleman 
was at present prepared to intimate if 
it was the intention of the Government 
to carry the proposal any further? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The proposals 
which we intend to make on that subject 


Sir Stafford Northcote 
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are on the Paper of the House, and it 
may be that the House may choose to 
contract, or may choose to extend them. 
I have spoken of the subject as un- 
doubtedly involving, in my opinion, by 
far the most important part of the entire 
question, and the proposal we intend to 
make in October is to take up the Rules 
as they were left, with the exception I 
have alluded to. 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS asked if 
the Prime Minister would at once place 
before the House the terms of the Rule 
he proposed to substitute for the one he 
intended to abandon on the subject of 
taking Supply on Monday ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: No, Sir; we 
shall consider carefully the terms of 
such a Rule, and take care to present 
it to the House in abundant time. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, he under- 
stood, from the statement of the Prime 
Minister, that the original offer of the 
right hon. Baronet the Leader of the 
Opposition, with regard to the substitu- 
tion of a two-thirds majority for an abso- 
lute majority, was regarded as rejected 
for the present, and that the circum- 
stances no longer existed under which it 
was made, and under which the Govern- 
ment were disposed to assent to it. Was 
he also to understand that there was 
nothing in the speech of the Leader of 
the House which bound him not to accept 
that original offer of the two-thirds 
majority, in case it seemed to be con- 
venient once more to accept it on the 
House resuming ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: No, Sir; I have 
simply said—and I think that is the best 
way of stating our intentions to the 
House—that matters, so far as we are 
concerned, stand exactly as they did be- 
fore the 6th of May, except the single 
exception that we propose to withdraw 
the Resolution as to the Monday Rule 
for Committees of Supply, and to substi- 
tute one which we think more adequate. 

Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT: 
The right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister, as I understood him, stated 
distinctly, in answer to a Question, that 
he had no intention whatever to deviate 
from the Resolution that a bare majority 
was to be that majority which he in- 
tended, if possible, to carry. In that 
case, I wish to ask the right hon. Gen- 
tleman whether he still adheres to that ; 
because, if he does, I can promise him 
that, so far as we are concerned—and I 
believe I am speaking for the whole of 
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the Opposition—we shall offertothatpro- sary that I should commence the State- 


osition our most determined opposition. 


} 


ment I have to make by the usual ex- 


Sirk WILFRID LAWSON said, he | pression of regret at the period of the 


wished to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether the Resolution giving precedence 
to the Procedure Rules would be moved 
during that week, or not until the House 
met again ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: My intention is 
to put that down as a Motion to be taken 
before the Business commences in the 
regular course on Tuesday, 24th October. 

Mr. ONSLOW asked whether, when 
the House met in October, the Prime 
Minister would sanction, or in any way 
support, Private Bills or Motions in the 
Autumn Session? There were many 
hon. Gentlemen who had crotchets, and 
would be likely to bring in Bills or Reso- 
lutions. Would the Government sanc- 
tion the promotion of such Bills or Reso- 
lutions—especially Liquor Bills ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The hon. Gen- 
tleman is very vigilant on the subject of 
the particular kind of Bills in which we 
know he feels a tender interest. I have 
already stated that the Government have 
no disposition to ask the House to sit in 
the Autumn to consider what is com- 
monly termed private legislation; and 
as it is our intention to ask the House 
for all its valuable time on each night, 
down to the usual period of adjourn- 
ment, I do not think the hon. Member 
need bein astate of alarm. I do not 
speak of what are strictly called Private 
Bills. They take their own course under 
a different set of Rules, and nothing I 
have said has any reference to them. 

Mr. W. M. TORRENS wished to 
know whether, if Bills which had been 
referred to Select Committees had to 
stand over until the expiry of the Ad- 
journment, they would hold the same 
place as if the Adjournment were only 
for a week ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: So far as I am 
concerned, they will follow the general 
Rule of the House, and will in no way be 
affected by any view we may entertain. 
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Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


Tue Maravess or HARTINGTON : 
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Session at which I am now making it 
being so advanced; but I do regret ex- 
tremely that year after year it should be 
necessary to make this Statement at a 
time when it is impossible to have any 
considerable part of the House present, 
however much they may desire to attend. 
At the same time, I must be permitted 
to express some doubt whether, at what- 
ever time the Statement might be made, 
it would secure a general or crowded 
attendance of the House. I hope that 
there are here to-day a very considerable 
number of Members who take an inte- 
rest in the discussion of Indian financial 
subjects, although it is hardly possible 
that a Statement so long and so dry as 
that which it is my duty to make should 
command any general attention or inte- 
rest. I think it will be desirable, before 
I begin the Statement I have to make, 
to offer some explanation upon two 
points which have caused me consider- 
able perplexity, and which may be de- 
scribed as financial puzzles, but which 
it is essential the House should under- 
stand, as they exercise considerable effect 
upon the Accounts and the Estimates we 
have now before us, and, if unexplained, 
would lead to misapprehension. 

The first of these subjects is the mode 
in which the Imperial contribution in aid 
of the cost of the Afghan War has been 
brought to account in the two years 
1880-1 and 1881-2. The House may re- 
member that last year I explained the 
plan which had been adopted in bring- 
ing, this contribution to account. It was 
done with the object of securing, as far 
as possible, that the War Expenditure 
which fell in 1881-2 should be balanced 
or eliminated by an equivalent amount 
of War Contribution, so that, in the years 
subsequent to 1880-1, the year in which 
the war ended, the Accounts and Esti- 
mates of the Government of India should 
be as little as possible disturbed by ab- 
normal expenditure arising out of the 
war. With this view it was determined, 
as I said last year, at the time the Esti- 
mates were prepared, to credit the Re- 
venues of 1881-2 with a portion of this 


‘contribution amounting to £3,000,000. 


Then the balance of £2,000,000 out of 
the £5,000,000 given in aid of the War 
Charges remained for the previous year 
1880-1. When the Accounts of 1880-1 


I do not know, Sir, whether it is neces- | were about to be closed, it was necessary 
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to come to a definite decision as to the 
amount of the War Contribution to be 
credited to that year, and it was then, 
found that the War Charges which would 
fall in 1881-2 would probably not exceed | 
£2,305,000. That sum only was, there- 
fore, credited to 1881-2, leaving an in- 
creased sum of £2,695,000 to be credited 
to the previous year 1880-1. That 
change from what I said last year has, 
therefore, been made in the distribution 
of the contribution. I ought, however, 
to add that the present Estimate for the 
year 1881-2 gives for War Charges a 
sum of £1,610,500; Frontier Railways 
are put at £235,200 in 1881-2, besides 
£223,000 for their completion in 1882-3, 
making a total of £2,068,700, so that 
about £236,000 more than was required 
was reserved ; and by the postponement 
of part of this outlay to the present year, 
the Estimates of 1881-2 benefited by 
£259,000 more than was intended. 

The next point on which I desire to 
offer some explanation is with regard to 
the Provincial surpluses and deficits, by 
which the Estimates of the last two years 
have been very largely affected. Last 
year I endeavoured to explain what was 
the effect of the introduction of these 
headings upon the Revenue and Expen- 
diture of the year, and, at the same time, 
I expressed a doubt as to whether— 
though they ought to be shown in the 
Accounts somewhere — they ought to 
form part of the Accounts of Revenue 
and Expenditure. On that subject a 
correspondence has taken place with the 
Government of India, and I am convinced 
that it would give a false idea of the 
position of that Government as regards 
its surplus or deficit if these items were 
altogether omitted. It has, however, been 
decided to remove the item of Provincial 
deficits from the Revenue side of the 
Account, where it used formerly to 
appear, so that entries will no longer 
appear which do not actually form an 
addition to the income, but only a 
transfer of balances. The course now 
adopted is to show the net result of the 
deficits and surpluses of the Provincial 
Governments on the Expenditure side of 
the Account. Thus, the total Expendi- 


ture of the year, by both the Supreme | 
and the Provincial Governments, being | 


first given, an addition or subtraction 
is made of the amounts by which the 
Provincial Governments have either fallen 
short of or exceeded their income, which 
amount has accordingly to be paid by the 


The Marquess of Harting‘on 
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Government of India to, or received by 
it from, the Provincial balances. I will 
ask the House for a few moments to 
follow me in a review of the effect 
which these items have had during the 
| last three years. In 1880-1 there was a 
total Expenditure of £76,306,000; but 
in that year some of the Provincial Go- 
vernments had saved to the amount of 
£336,000, while others had exceeded to 
the extent of £38,000, the difference 
being £298,000, which the Government 
of India had to pay to the Provincial 
balances, so that the total Expendi- 
ture of the Supreme Government was 
£76,604,000. In 1881-2 the Budget 
Estimates of the Provincial Governments 
showed that some of them expected to 
draw £821,000 from their balances, while 
on the balances of others there was an 
increase of £114,000. While, therefore, 
the total estimated Expenditure, Im- 
perial and Provincial, was £70,012,000, 
the Supreme Government had only to 
find £69,305,000, the remainder being 
obtained from the Provincial balances. 
But the flourishing state of the Revenue 
for that year enabled the Supreme Go- 
vernment to repay to the Provincial 
Governments the contributions which 
had been demanded from them during 
the time of the Afghan War, amounting 
to £670,000. The quinquennial adjust- 
ments of the contracts with the Provin- 
cial Governments fell in that year, and 
the same prosperous condition of the 
Revenue enabled the Government to 
make grants in anticipation of the Pro- 
vincial re-adjustments, amounting to 
£360,000. They also made a special 
grant to Bombay, on account of certain 
refunds of Land Revenue, amounting to 
£251,000. Those sums amounted to 
£1,281,000, which were in the nature 
of presents made to the Provincial Go- 
vernments. But, in addition, the Pro- 
vincial Governments, instead of exceeding 
their income, spent less by £41,000, so 
that the Provincial balances increased 
by £1,322,000, instead of being, as was 
anticipated, reduced by £707,000. The 
surplus on the Regular Estimate of 
1881-2 was made to appear worse by 
the sum of those two amounts—or 
£2,029,000—than it would have been 
but for the existence of this system of 
| Provincial finance. These sums are 
simply transferred from the balances of 
| the Supreme to those of the Provincial 
Governments, where they are available 





for purposes of Provincial improvement, 
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and where, as will be seen, it is intended 
that they shall be largely utilized in 
that way in the present year. Coming 
to 1882-3, the total estimated Expendi- 
ture—the sum of the 36 items enume- 
rated on page 61 of the Budget State- 
ment—will be found to amount to 
£68,164,000; but a large portion of 
this is within the control of the Provin- 
cial Governments, who, being in funds 
from the operations which I have been 
describing, estimate to draw on their 
balances in the present year to the ex- 
tent of £1,990,000. The amount, there- 
fore, which the Government of India will 
have to provide is not £68,164,000, but 
that sum less £1,990,000, or £66,174,000. 
I have laid on the Table a Statement, 
which contains most of the figures which 
it has been usual to give in the Financial 
Statement for the purpose of comparing 
the results of the three years under re- 
view ; and it will therefore be unneces- 
sary for me to enter into many details 
respecting them. 

The Expenditure of 1880-1 was re- 
duced below the Estimate by £287,000, 
and, the Revenue being increased by 
very nearly £2,000,000, the anticipated 
deficit of £6,220,000 was reduced to an 
actual deficit of £4,044,000. In 1881-2 
the Regular Estimate, as compared with 
the Budget Estimate, showed that the 
Revenue, omitting the English War Con- 
tribution, was increased by £3,455,000 
over the Estimate which I gave last 
year, one-third of which was derived 
from opium, another third from Produc- 
tive Works, and the remainder from 
excise, interest, extra army receipts, &e. 
The Expenditure of 1881-2, as compared 
with the Budget Estimate, shows, apart 
from the Provincial adjustments, very 
little change, the reduction being only 
£75,000. The ordinary Army Charge 
was about £500,000 more than wasantici- 
pated, which was mainly due to expenses 
indirectly connected with the military 
operations in Afghanistan, while the 
direct charges for those operationsand the 
frontier railways was about £1,000,000 
less. Comparing the Expenditure shown 
by the Regular Estimates for 1881-2 
with the Accounts for 1880-1, and de- 
ducting the War Contribution as well 
as the War Charges, it appears that the 
Revenue was increased by £750,000, and 
that the Expenditure was increased by 
£6,472,000, which I will presentlyexplain. 

I come now to the Budget Estimates 
for the present year, 1882-3. The Re- 
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venue Estimates have been, as stated by 
Major Baring, framed with very great 
care and moderation. Allowance has 
been made for a decrease in the Land 
Revenue of £283,000, owing to the re- 
missions which have been ordered in 
Bombay, and to the, very moderate esti- 
mate which has been taken for the 
North-West Provinces and for Madras, 
where arrears were collected in 1881-2. 
Notwithstanding the flourishing condi- 
tion of the Excise, a reduction has been 
made in the estimate from that source 
in every Province except Bengal, giving 
a net reduction of £80,000. The net 
Revenue from the Railways has been 
taken at a diminution of £466,000 ; that 
is an estimate which is considered an 
extremely, almost an absurdly, low one ; 
and I think that, as far as the results of 
the present year have yet been ascer- 
tained, it is shown to be very greatly 
under-estimated. A very moderate esti- 
mate has been taken of the increased 
consumption of Salt in consequence of 
the reduction of duty, to which I shall 
revert by-and-by. As to the Opium 
Revenue, it has been estimated in the 
present year £588,000 below the regular 
estimate of the net receipts in the pre- 
ceding year; at the same time, I have 
to state that it has been estimated in the 
present Budget at £750,000 more than 
in that of 1881-2, when it was taken at 
£6,500,000, a low estimate which I en- 
deavoured to justify this time last year. 
Major Baring has entered at very great 
length in his financial statement into a 
discussion of the Opium Question. It 
will be unnecessary for me on this occa- 
sion to follow him into any discussion 
on the moral or political aspects of the 
question. All that we are concerned 
with at present is its financial aspect, 
and how far the Estimate which has 
been taken for the present year is jus- 
tified by the condition of the Revenue. 
Major Baring on this point shows that, 
although, no doubt, elements exist which 
give to the Opium Revenue a preca- 
rious character in future, although com- 
petition both from foreign opium and 
also from the Chinese growth may ulti- 
mately affect it, yet the great fluctua- 
tions that in former years occurred in the 
receipts and in the price of opium were 
chiefly owing to the varying amount of 
the quantity offered for sale; and he 
has shown that, since the policy was 
adopted of establishing a reserve and 
offering the same number of chests for 
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sale annually, the number being an- 
nounced a year previously, the revenue 
from this source has been comparatively 
steady, and, on the whole, an increasing 
one. It is quite true that the reserve of 
opium has been in recent years very 
greatly reduced, and in the absence of a 
large crop it would be necessary next 
year or in future years to give notice 
of reducing the number of chests to be 
offered for sale; but the reserve is suffi- 
cient for the sale of the number of chests 
announced and estimated for the pre- 
sent year; and, indeed, under the exist- 
ing arrangements, it is absolutely neces- | 
sary that the number of chests which | 
have been announced the year before. 
should be offered for sale in the present | 
year. As, then, the usual quantity will | 
be offered for sale this year, there is no 
reason to fear that the Estimate for | 
the present year, £7,250,000, which is 
£500,000 below the Regular Estimate for 
1881-2, will not be realized, and, indeed, 
it is not by any means an excessive one. 
I now come to the Expenditure of the 
present year. The Estimate shows a 
reduction of £3,475,000: But then I 
am obliged to acknowledge that almost 
the whole of this estimated reduction is 
due to what I have already had so often 
to refer to—the item of Provincial adjust- 
ments. This accounts for £3,312,000 
of that sum. The statement, which has 
been circulated, shows what are the 
increases and the decreases under the 
different heads, and I think I need not 
now detain the House on the matter. 
But probably this is the most convenient 
opportunity on which I can examine a 
statement which the hon. Member for Mid 
Lincolnshire (Mr. E. Stanhope) made on 
the 31st of July in the present year. The 
hon. Member is reported to have said 
that since 1880 the Expenditure has been 
raised £3,500,000. 1 cannot, of course, 
tell what were the exact figures on which 
the hon. Member based that statement ; 
but I presume that his calculation was 
somewhat as follows:—I may probably 
take him to mean that, deducting from 
last year, 1880-1, the charge for War 
Expenditure and the Frontier Railways, 
and deducting also the charge for the 
present year for Famine Insurance, and 
adding the sums to be drawn from the 
Provincial balances, the excess of Ex- 
enditure in the present year over that 
or the year 1880-1 would amount to 
£3,500,000. Taken that way, I believe 
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has to be explained how far this is due 
to the real increase of Expenditure. The 
year 1880-1 obtained exceptional advan- 
tages from the conversion of the India 
Stock, which accounts for an increase 
of £186,000. A sum of £768,000 is due 
to Reproductive Public Works, the de- 
velopment of which, while bringing in- 
creased Revenue, necessitates increased 
charges for working expenses. To that 
has to be added, under the head of 
Interest, a sum of £248,000, arising from 
the reduction of the rate charged against 
those works, from 4} to 4 per cent. 
Under the head of Subsidized Railways 
is a charge of £50,000 for the Bengal 
Central Railway, repayable from the 
profits of the line, which enterprize was 
not initiated in 1880-1; and there was 
also an additional loss by exchange of 
£32,000. These sums, which ought to 
be eliminated from the comparison, make 
together an aggregate of £1,284,000. 
The additional charge for 1882-3 for 
ordinary State railway construction— 
that is, railways which it is not consi- 
dered right to include under the head 
of Reproductive Public Works, and 
which are, therefore, constructed out of 
Revenue, is £515,000. The amount for 
ordinary irrigation and navigation works 
is £265,000 ; for other works, buildings, 
roads, &c., £1,058,000. Public Works, 
therefore, account for £1,838,000. That 
leaves only £374,000 to be explained. 
But, on the other hand, there is a saving 
of £595,000, which, it is estimated, will 
be effected under the head of the Army, 
so that under other heads there is a total 
increased Expenditure of £969,000. That 
arises upon several heads, among them 
being the charges for the collection of 
the Revenue, and for administration. 
The Land Revenue Department takes 
£184,000, which is due to the im- 
proved position of the Uncovenanted 
Service, and also to the assumption by 
the Government of the charge for village 
officers; £143,000 more is required for 
Law and Justice; and the cost of the 
collection of the Salt Revenue has in- 
creased about £275,000, which is due to 
the institution of the depdt system, an 
increase of Expenditure that is expected 
to lead to an increased development of 
the Revenue. Roughly speaking, one- 
half of this increase is due to the con- 
struction of Public Works, one-third is 
due to the extension of the railway 
system, and the remainder is due to 
the Government assuming administrative 
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charges formerly borne by the people. 
It is an increase which I am not con- 
cerned to explain away or to apologize 
for. It is in part due to causes over 
which the Government can exercise no 
control. It is in part due to the develop- 
ment of Public Works already con- 
structed, and which, as businessincreases, 
must, of course, cost more in working 
expenses; but the Expenditure is more 
than balanced by the increased Revenue 
they bringin. It isin part due to the 
activity of Provincial Governments and 
local bodies in the construction out of 
funds at their disposal of a minor class 
of Public Works, such as roads, bridges, 
drainage works, sanitary improvements, 
and minor local improvements of all 
kinds. These are works for the con- 
struction of which it would not be justi- 
fiable to borrow, as they produce no 
direct return ; but they are undoubtedly 
quite as necessary for the progress and 
development of the country as—if they 
are even not more necessary than—the 
more showy and pretentious works which 
are known by the name of Productive 
Works. It is on this class of Public 
Works, which do not bring any imme- 
diate and direct return, that the pro- 
gress of the country, especially in the 
parts that are least advanced, mainly 
depends, and as to these I should be 
sorry to check the activity of the Pro- 
vincial and the public bodies. Part of 
the increase is due to the improvement 
of the revenue-producing branches of 
Expenditure, such as the institution of 
depots for salt and advances for the 
cultivation of opium. Part of the in- 
crease, though nominally expenditure, is 
due to the assumption by the Govern- 
ment of payments hitherto made by the 
cesspayers in parts of the country occu- 
ied by the poorest class of cultivators. 

hese increases are, in every intsance, 
the result of improvements which, I 
admit, could not be made under the 
pressure of war or famine, or when the 
disturbance of the rate of exchange 
placed the Government in difficulty, and 
compelled it to enforce a disagreeable 
retrenchment. The late Government was 
necessarily driven to postpone improve- 
ments of this character, and I think 
they were right in doing it rather than 
resort to increase of taxation for the 
purpose. At the same time, I do not 
think we are liable to any reproach 
when, under no such pressure, with an 
increasing Revenue, we endeavour to 
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resume the course of improvement which 
had been necessarily checked, and also, 
to some extent, to make up for time 
which has been lost. 

I am able to announce some reduc- 
tion—I regret it is not larger—in one 
branch of Expenditure, that on the 
Army. In the financial discussion at 
Calcutta, General Wilson made a com- 
parison with the year 1877-8—the last 
in which there was no disturbance by 
extraordinary War Charges; and he 
stated that a reduction had been effected 
of £259,000. I have not the materials 
to explain exactly where the reduction 
has been effected, especially as, accord- 
ing to the statement of General Wilson, 
it is accompanied by an improvement 
in the position, pay, promotion, and non- 
effective pay of officers and soldiers in 
both the British and Native Armies. At 
all events, I think the broad fact will 
show that the Military Administration 
has been conducted with due regard to 
economical considerations. Certain re- 
ductions in the Establishment have been 
sanctioned recently, for which it has not 
been possible to take full credit in the 
Estimate for the present year. The re- 
ductions in the British Army which have 
been sanctioned are—four batteries of 
Horse Artillery, two of Field Artillery, 
and five garrison batteries of Artillery. 
At the same time, two reduced garrison 
batteries have been converted into moun- 
tain batteries. There is a reduction of 
11 and an increase of two, making a 
net reduction of nine batteries of Ar- 
tillery. Two remaining garrison batteries 
are also increased in strength. The 
financial results, prospective and practi- 
cal, represent a reduction of between 
£70,000 and £80,000 a-year. In the 
Native Army the reductions which have 
been recommended and sanctioned are 
—in Cavalry, three Bengal regiments 
and one Bombay regiment; in Infantry, 
six Bengal, eight Madras, and four 
Bombay regiments. These are reduc- 
tions of cadres, and concurrently with 
them there has been an increase in the 
numerical strength of the remaining 
regiments to 550 of all ranks in each 
Cavalry regiment, and 832 in each regi- 
ment of Native Infantry. The practical 
result is that there is the same number 
of rank and file in the new Establish- 
ment asin the old. The ultimate finan- 
cial saving is estimated to amount to 
£100,000 or £120,000 a-year. In making 


| this reduction, the Government of India 
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have desired to offer to the non-commis- 
sioned officers and men of the reduced 
regiments such liberal terms as shall 
save them from inconvenience and suffer- 
ing. They have reason to suppose that 
the terms offered have been adequate, 
because a considerable number have ac- 
cepted their discharge, and have not re- 
enlisted in other regiments. The vacant 
places in the increased Establishment 
will be filled up from the same races as 
those from which the regiments have 
been previously recruited. In the opi- 
nion of the Government, these changes 
will not only lead to economy, but will 
also add to the efficiency of the Army, 
because the regiments which have been 
reduced have been those recruited from 
the least warlike races of India, and 
their places will be filled up by recruits 
from the most warlike races. At the 
same time, the Government have con- 
sidered it their duty to increase the 
efficiency of the Native Forces by adding 
one English officer to each regiment. 
They have also been able to make a 
considerable improvement in the posi- 
tion of the non-commissioned officers 
of the Native regiments. The ultimate 
net saving will be £80,000 in the Ar- 
tillery, and £100,000 in the Native 
regiments. These reductions have been 
adopted on the recommendation of the 
Government of India, to whom they 
were recommended by the Army Com- 
mission; but I am bound to say that 
the Government of India proposed to us 
considerably larger reductions in the 
British garrison, and, again, the Army 
Commission proposed considerably larger 
reductions than have been supported by 
the Government of India. The Army 
Commission recommended no reduction 
of numerical strength, except in the 
Artillery, where they thought the num- 
ber excessive; but they recommended 
a large reduction of cadres in every arm, 
though accompanied by a corresponding 
increase of the strength of the remain- 
ing cadres. They contended that these 
measures, while resulting in consider- 
able economy from the reduction of 
the most costly military element—that of 
the officers and non-commissioned officers 


—would produce more efficient fighting | 


units. The Government of India, how- 


ever, were not prepared to accept those | 
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recommendations in their entirety, in| 


any branch of the Service; but they 
recommended the reduction of one regi- 
ment of British Cavalry, and four bat- 
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talions of Infantry, the numbers bein 
made good by increasing the ange 
of other regiments. Much doubt was, 
however, felt by my advisers in Council 
of the policy of these reductions. I 
admit that I should have been disposed 
to support a great part of these recom- 
mendations, but for the remonstrances 
with which they were met by the mili- 
tary authorities in this country. There 
is no question, in my opinion, more dif- 
ficult to determine exactly, than that of 
the fair and just relations of India and 
the United Kingdom in regard to mili- 
tary expenditure. India pays for every 
man in her garrison, and for every man 
required from home to maintain the effi- 
ciency of that garrison ; but the military 
liabilities of the United Kingdom to- 
wards India are not to be measured by 
the exact force of the garrison, or by 
the number of men necessary to main- 
tain its efficiency. Great Britain would 
be bound, in case of emergency, to pro- 
vide whatever military force might be 
required for service in India; and it is 
quite impossible to define the exact 
effect of that obligation. There is no 
doubt that the Military Establishment 
of the United Kingdom is, to a certain 
extent, regulated by the consideration 
that is always present in the minds of 
the military authorities, that India may 
have to make a call on the military 
strength of this country, and to demand 
troops in excess of her normal garrison. 
I am not, therefore, disposed to put 
forward on behalf of the Government 
of India any absolute claim to regulate 
their Military Establishment precisely 
as it may suit them at any given mo- 
ment. The military authorities of this 
country are of opinion that the changes 
advocated by the Government of India 
would diminish the military strength of 
the British Forces in India, and they 
also contend that the proposed reduc- 
tion would diminish the combined mili- 
tary strength of the Empire maintained 
by India and the United Kingdom. As 
regards the first point, the military effi- 
ciency of the Force in India, I should be 
disposed to give the greatest weight to 
military opinion in India; and, ifI could 
think it purely an Indian military ques- 
tion, to assent to the whole of the pro- 
posed reduction. But, with respect to 
that aspect of the question which re- 

ards the combined strength of the whole 

mpire, I cannot deny that the autho- 
rities in this country have the greater 
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weight ; and I have, therefore, decided 
to waive the claim of the Indian Govern- 
ment for further reductions, though with 
a protest that their arguments should re- 
ceive further consideration ; and I am not 
without a hope that some such economy 
may be effected with no diminution of 
the military strength of the Empire. [Mr. 
Onstow: When will the Papers be pre- 
sented ?] I do not know that there is very 
much Correspondence which can be given, 
but I will deal with that question pre- 
sently. WhileI am on this point, I have 
also to state that the Government of In- 
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dia have made proposals connected with | 


the organization of the Army, founded 
partly on the recommendations of the 
Army Commission, proposals which, I 
think, are even of greater importance 
than those relating to the reduction of 
the Forces, for they go to the root of the 
whole organization of the Indian Army. 
The House is aware that the supreme 
control over the whole of the Army in 
India, British and Native, rests with 
the Commander-in-Chief in India and 
the Indian Government ; but the Madras 
and Bombay Armies, though in subor- 
dination to the Commander-in-Chief, 
are directly commanded by the local 
Commanders-in-Chief. The Government 
of India proposes the abolition of the 
offices of Commander-in-Chief of Bom- 
bay and Madras; and, instead of the 
three Armies now known as the Bengal, 
the Bombay, and the Madras Armies, 
they propose that the whole Force 
should consist of four Army Corps, the 
Bengal Army being divided into two 
Corps, and the Madras and Bombay 
Armies constituting one Corps each. 
Each of these Army Corps would be 
under the command of a lieutenant- 
general, who would be under the direct 
command of the Commander-in-Chief in 
India, and the Military Departments 
would be administered under the di- 
rect control of the Government of 
India, at Calcutta or Simla. They 
also think it would be possible, by a 
redistribution of the divisional and dis- 
trict commands, to effect a consider- 
able reduction in the number of com- 
mands, and in the cost of Staffs. They 
further express their opinion that it 
would be possible to intrust to the lieu- 
tenant-generals commanding these Corps 
larger powers than are now possessed 
by them. I must acknowledge that 
great difference of opinion exists as to 
these proposals; in fact, I may go fur- 
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ther, and. state that there is an abso- 
lute divergence of opinion on this point 
between the Government of India and 
the Council of India in this country. 
The Government of India recommend 
these changes on the ground not only 
of economy, but also of efficiency. They 
say that at present the real power and 
| responsibility rests with the Government 
| of India and the Commander-in-Chief, 
'but that the power is weakened and 
| the responsibility diminished by the in- 
| terposition of the local Commanders-in- 
| Chief and the local Governments. They 
contend that the principle of segregation 
could be more efficiently observed by 
the redistribution they propose, and by 
more carefully keeping apart the dif- 
ferent Native races of which the Native 
Army is constituted. And they argue 
that in every Military Department greater 
efficiency and economy will result from 
placing the Departments under the con- 
trol, not of the local Governments, but 
of the Government of India. On the 
other hand, it is contended, and is the 
almost unanimous opinion of the Council 
of India, that the Indian Army is too 
large, and India itself too vast, to be ad- 
ministered advantageously in this man- 
ner. It is contended that Madras and 
Bombay are real and efficient centres of 
Military Administration, which have 
been found useful in the past, and may 
at any time be useful in the future. 
The Council say that there has been 
great advantage in not having all the 
Military Departments centred under one 
control, and that Madras and Bombay 
may still furnish efficient means of mili- 
tary organization. They deny that any 
economy will result from the substitu- 
tion of four lieutenant-generals and their 
Staffs for the existing three Commanders- 
in-Chief and three Military Departments, 
and, above all, they contend that the 
principle of territorial segregation re- 
commended by the Army Commission 
would be more than counterbalanced 
by the dangerous tendency to unification 
and the loss of esprit de corps. It was 
urged, moreover, that no Government of 
India, no Commander-in-Chief, and no 
Military Department, whether at Cal- 
cutta or Simla, could possibly have an 
intimate knowledge of the wishes, the 
wants, and the desires of the local Ar- 
mies, and that, in the absence of such 
necessary knowledge, the most dangerous 
errors might be committed. I have not 
| attempte to argue the question, but 
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views on this vital subject of organiza-| 10 years ago, or even longer. 


tion which are held by different per- 
sons. The House will not be surprised 
to hear that the Government hesitated 


before giving effect to the recommenda- | 


tions of the Government of India. I do 
not know that it is necessary that I 
should put forward the importance of 
the question as an excuse for delay. No 
other course was open, for it would not 
have been possible for the Government 
to come to any final decision on the 
question. In order fully to carry out 
the views of the Government of India, 
the sanction of Parliament, by way of 
legislation, would have been necessary, 
and Parliament would not be disposed 
either to sanction or to reject a scheme 
of such great importance to our rule in 
India as that which I have indicated 


without full consideration and delibe- | 
It is quite clear, I think, that 


ration. 
Parliament would not have been able 
to devote, either in the past or the pre- 
sent Session, adequate time to the con- 
sideration of a question of such vital 
importance. Whenever these proposals 
are brought before Parliament for adop- 
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only to give a statement of the different | presents opinions which prevailed five or 


The 
Council of India will always be of a 
conservative character, and in questions 
involving very important changes it will 
very rarely be prepared to go the length 
which the actual Government of India 
are prepared to go. I have been asked 
whether the Papers on the subject can 
be Jaid before Parliament. I have al- 
ready said that, as soon as there was a 
probability of Parliament being able to 
discuss any tangible proposals, I hoped 
it would be placed in possession of all 
the information necessary. The Report, 
or the greater part of the Report, will 
be laid upon the Table; but I cannot 
undertake to say that the whole of the 
Report will be published, a great deal of 
the evidence having been given under 
circumstances which would make its pub- 
lication impossible. As I have said, 
the greater part of the Report will be 
laid before Parliament; but I am not 
at all convinced that it would be desir- 
able that the Papers should be produced 
before the Government forms a final 
conclusion on the matter, and the time 





approaches when Parliament will be 


tion or rejection, I think the decision | called upon to consider that conclusion. 


ought to be a final one. 


And, there- | 


There are one or two subjects con- 


fore, I do not think it necessary that I | nected with the Budget Estimates to 
should excuse the Government to the | which I must ask the attention of the 
House for not having, up to the present | House for a short time. I have already 


time, arrived ata final decision. I trust, 
however, that, before another year has 
elapsed, it may be possible for the Go- 
vernment, with the help of the best ad- 
vice we can obtain, and giving due 
weight to the views entertained by the 
Council of India, to arrive at a decision 
on the subject, and to lay our conclu- 
sions before Parliament. The final re- 
sponsibility, however, rests with the Go- 
vernment. The views of the Govern- 
ment of India are valuable, and no 
Secretary of State would be justified 
in disregarding them. But, nevertheless, 
a Secretary of State for India may at 
times take the responsibility of over- 
ruling those opinions. I may also point 
out, without in the slightest degree 
under-estimating the value of the opi- 
nions to which I have referred, and which 
are held by the majority of the Mem- 


bers of the Council of India, that it is | 
natural that the Council should from | 


its composition be opposed to very large 
and sweeping changes. The Council of 


| referred to improvements intended to be 
| made next year in the position of the 
subordinate Civil Servants. The Go- 
vernment of India have had before them 
proposals connected with the subject of 
the Civil Service. It has been found 
| that there exist in different Provinces 
| of India very wide differences in the 
duties attached to similar appointments, 
and also with respect to the pay, promo- 
tion, and prospects of the officers. Great 
inconveniences also have been found to 
arise from the system of acting appoint- 
ments and acting allowances, which has 
sprung from the necessity for frequent 
furloughs for considerable periods. It 
has become an extremely complicated 
question ; the pay and position of a Co- 
| venanted Civil Servant depend rarely on 
\his substantive appointment, but far 
more on the acting appointment which 
he may hold or have a claim to hold. 
Such a system causes great confusion 
and much unnecessary shifting and dis- 
location. The details of the scheme have 
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opinion of Indian Administrators ; it re- 
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tion very briefly that the principle of |of the Expenditure, amounting to 
our policy in this matter is to have the | £19,000,000, the Provincial Govern- 
number of the superior appointments, | ments will, to a greater or less extent, 
whether in administrative departments | have an interest in, and responsibility 
or executive offices, which must neces-| for, their administration. As regards 
sarily be held by covenanted civilians, | the financial effect of the new contracts, 
fixed absolutely for periods of five years, | it is obvious that the Government of 
assigning to those appointments suitable | India could not possibly forego all claim 
rates of pay, and grading them so as to | on the increments of revenue which arise 
give to every Civil Servant after a suit- | from the growing wealth of the country ; 
able probation, and after the time neces- | and, when the contracts which have just 
sary for acquiring a knowledge of his/| expired were made, power was reserved 
duties, the certainty of arriving ata posi- | to revise the arrangements subsequently. 
tion of responsible duty with suitable | The new contracts are, however, framed 
pay. Nomember of the Civil Service | in a liberal spirit, so as to make no re- 
ought to be retained in a subordinate | vision at the expense of the Provincial 
position. longer than is necessary to ac-| Revenues, except in cases where such a 
quire a knowledge of his duty ; and any | course would not embarrass Provincial 
increase of the subordinate establish-| finance or check the growth of the ma- 
ment within the five-year period should | terial prosperity of the Province. It was 
befmade from the Native Service. Re-| found, on & careful examination of the 
lying, as the Government of India pro- | circumstances in each case, that the Su- 
poses to do, on the Native subordinate| preme Government might, on the whole, 
Civil Service more exclusively than it| reduce its grants by £470,000 a-year. 
has hitherto done, it is necessary that it | Of this sum, however, it has given back 
should be efficient, and, in order that it| £78,000 for the improvement of the posi- 
may be efficient, it is necessary that it be| tion of the subordinate Civil Service, and 
adequately paid. for general purposes in the Central Pro- 
Another point of considerable impor- | vinces, &c. ; £20,000 to Madras for pub- 
tance as affecting the financial arrange- | lic works; £326,000 to the North-West 
ments of the year was the quinquennial | Provinces and Oudh, on account of the 
settlement of the contracts with the Pro-| payment of additional Revenue officers 
vincial Governments. These have now | and village accountants, and the remis- 
been based on the principle that, instead | sion of a cess levied for the remunera- 
of the Local Governments receiving a/ tion of such persons; and £72,000 to 
fixed sum of money to make good any | Bengal, British Burma, and the North- 
excess of Provincialized expenditure over | West Provinces, for various minor rea- 
Provincialized receipts, a certain portion | sons. Thus the net result is a loss to 
of the Imperial Revenue of each Province | the Supreme Government of £26,000 for 
shall be devoted to that object. A few leach of the five ensuing years; but the 
heads are reserved as Imperial, others| whole amount of the last- mentioned 
are divided between Imperial and Pro-| £72,000 a-year has been paid at once 
vincial, and the rest are made Provin- | from the balances in a lump sum of 
cial. The balance of revenue and charge £360,000, so that the Revenue of the 
thus made Provincial, being against the |Supreme Government in the coming 
Local Governments, will be rectified for | years will actually benefit to the extent 
each Province by a fixed percentage on | of £46,000 a-year annually. 
its Land Revenue, which otherwise is| Thecondition of the cultivators of land 
reserved as Imperial, and in the case | in the North-West Provinces and Oudh 
of British Burma by a percentage also | has been already mentioned in Parlia- 
of the export duty on rice and the reve- | ment. The Government of India have 
nue from salt. The advantage of this | arrived at the conclusion, after a careful 
system is that the Provincial Govern- | examination of the social condition of the 
ments will have a direct interest, not | people, that in no part of India does 
only in the Provincialized Revenue, but | there exist greater poverty than in the 
also in the most important head of Im- | North-West Provinces; and it has been 
perial Revenue raised within their own determined, as I have just stated, to re- 
Provinces. The general result of these , mit certain payments borne in the main 
arrangements is that in about three- | by cultivators of the soil in that part of 
fifths of the Revenue, amounting to | the country. According to the estimate, 
£42,000,000, and in about one-fourth | the remission will amount to £316,000, 
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The following, then, was the financial 
 xapeg of the Government of India. 
aking into consideration all the cir- 
cumstances to which I have referred— 
the new arrangements with the Provin- 
cial Governments, and the increased ex- 
penditure which they entail—the esti- 
mated surplus, if no remission of taxa- 
tion had taken place, would have been 
£3,171,000. The question which the 
Government of India had to consider was 
to what purposes ought the surplus to 
be applied. Some people might have 
recommended that it should be applied 
to the reduction of debt, and others that 
it should be applied to increase the ex- 
enditure upon productive Public Works. 
n the opinion of the Government, both 
those objects were good ones ; but neither 
of them has been neglected. Provision 
is already being made for the reduction 
of debt by the inclusion in the annual 
Estimates of £1,500,000, the average 
sum considered necessary by the Famine 
Commission, of which half is devoted to 
the repayment of debt, and half to the 
construction of protective works, which, 
it is hoped, will make the contraction of 
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debt on account of famine relief less ne- 
cessary. In the same way care has 
already been taken for the extension of 
Public Works. The expenditure upon | 
such worksis not limited tothe £2,500,000 
which they had annually borrowed. 
In the year 1880-1, for example, the 
expenditure from borrowed money 
was £614,000 on Irrigation Works; 
£2,554,000 on State Railways; £70,000 
on the Madras Harbour; and £418,000 
on the East Indian Railway; £435,000 | 
was spent from Guaranteed Railway 
Capital ; while out of Revenue was spent 
£2,294,000 on the Frontier Railways; 
£77,000 on other railways ; £290,000 on 
irrigation works; and £1,427,000 on 
buildings and roads. Thus, the total 
outlay on the construction of public works 
of all kinds was upwards of £8,000,000, 
which is quite as much as can with pru- 
dence be laid out in one year. The Go- 
vernment of India think that it would 
not be wise, in a time of exceptional 
prosperity, to pledge themselves to a 
course of additional expenditure upon 
public works. There was something more 
necessary than either of the two objects 
that I have named. The main object of 
the Government of India was to place 
the fiscal system of that country upon 
a sounder and more secure foundation. 
The precarious character of the Opium 
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Revenue, the sudden fluctuations of ex- 
change, the liability to recurring famines, 
and the inelasticity of many of the sources 
of revenue, are factors in connection with 
Indian finance which cannot be ignored. 
Nor is it of any use simply to admit 
them with an expression of regret; the 
difficulties and risks must be fairly faced. 
Again, it would not be desirable to seek 
to meet them simply by a reduction of 
expenditure, and so, by unwise parsi- 
mony, to forbid the hope of future de- 
velopment. ‘The true policy is to hus- 
band those sources of revenue which are 
assured, and to develop those which 
have the elements of extension. If it 
be true, for instance, that the Opium Re- 
venue cannot be relied on for a long 
series of years, it yet shows no dimi- 
nution or insecurity in the immediate 
present, and the best use to which it can 
be put is to develop those sources which 
may in time replace it. The Government 
of India have, therefore, sought for 
something in the nature of a financial 
reserve, something which should, how- 
ever distantly, resemble the great re- 
serves which we possess in the Income 
Tax and the Excise Duties. It is certain 
that in India no such reserve is to be 
found in the Income Tax, or in any form 
of direct taxation, though I do not de- 
spair of its being possible to incorporate 
some form of direct taxation as a per- 
manent source of revenue. There is 
much of the wealth of India, such as 
that which is acquired in trade and in- 
dustrial occupations, and that derived 
from settled landed property, which 
escapes taxation, or, at all events, does 
not pay a fair proportion of taxes to the 
State; and too large a proportion of the 
State burdens is borne by the poorest 
classes and the most struggling cultiva- 
tors of the soil. It is, I think, just that 
the wealthy classes of India should con- 
tribute something more than they do 
now. The objectionsto an Income Tax, 
on account of its inequality, its inquisi- 
torial character, the fraud and oppression 
exercised in its collection, are in India 
at least as great as elsewhere, if not 
greater. Above all, there has in India 
been the extreme uncertainty of the 
demand. To quote from Major Baring’s 
statement— 


‘Tn the last 22 years no less than 23 Acts of 
the Legislature have been passed, in which suc- 
cessive Governments have either rung the 
changes on the various expedients for imposing 
direct taxes, or have, for the time being, adopted 
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a policy opposed to any direct taxation what- 
soever. These frequent changes have rendered 
it difficult for the taxpayers to ascertain the 
true amount due from them, and have facili- 
tated arbitrary and illegal exactions on the 
part of the tax-gatherers.”’ 

The Government of India thus came to 
the conclusion that a system of direct tax- 
ation cannot form the requisite financial 
reserve, and they therefore wisely de- 
cided not to deal with it on the present 
occasion. It is, however, admitted that 
the Licence Tax cannot be left as it is, 
and that it must either be given up or be 
remodelled in such a manner as to form 
a permanent and certain part of the 
taxation of the country, 

The direction in which the Govern- 
ment next turned for their reserve was 
the Salt Tax. It appeared to me, as it 
probably has to everyone, on first mak- 
ing acquaintance with the facts of Indian 
finance, that this tax is open to every 
possible objection to which a tax can 
be liable. It is a tax upon a neces- 
sary of life, and it is a tax which, for 
the protection of the Revenue, makes 
it necessary for the law to declare it 
to be a penal offence for a man to col- 
lect or store a little salt earth for the 
purpose of seasoning his scanty food. | 
But, on the other hand, it has some great 
advantages. It is the only means of 
reaching the mass of the population. 
Its incidence is light—a few annas per | 
head annually ; and it seems to possess 
some important qualities of a financial 
reserve, seeing that in time of pressure 
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in Bengal, and of 20 per cent in the 
remaining parts of India. It is singular 
that this is the part of the Budget which 
has provoked most criticism. There is a 
school of financiers in India which has 
very curious views of political economy, 
holding that low duties do not stimulate 
consumption, and that indirect taxes are 
not felt by the people. I trust that the 
result of this very considerable reduction 
of the Salt Tax will prove more conclu- 
sively than any argument the unsound- 
ness of their theory. It is, of course, too 
early to judge what will be the result. 
The consumption of salt is influenced 
by so many considerations, by the quan- 
tity of stock in hand, and by so many 
other circumstances which it would be 
idle to ignore, that it is not possible to 
form an opinion as to what will be the 
permanent result of this measure. But 
as far as it has gone the result of four 
months of the present year has been 
certainly satisfactory. The consumption 
of the four months from March to June 
of this year, compared with the consump- 
tion of the four corresponding months of 
last year, shows an increase of nearly 
10 per cent, while it is more than 134 
per cent above the average consumption 
of the past three years. Whether that 
increase will be permanently maintained 
it is too early to foretell; but there 
seems reason to hope that the estimate 
of a net loss of £1,400,000 owing to 
the reduction will not be realized. 

I now come to another great step taken 
by the Government of India—namely, 
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might be obtained by simply increasing | the reform of the Customs Duties, the 
the rate of duty. To render it, how-|importance of which has been some- 
ever, useful for such a purpose, it is ne- | what obscured by the controversy as to 
cessary that in ordinary times it should | @ single branch—those on cotton goods. 
be reduced to the lowest rate practi- | It is said that it has been adopted owing 
cable. Great improvements have been | to the demand from England, and as a 
made in regard to it in recent years. | concession to powerful Home interests. 
An approach to an equalization of the| But this is to put it on a false issue; 


incidence of this tax was made by the it might, no doubt, be sufficient to point 
late Government, involving an increase | to the anomalies and disturbance of trade 


in some Provinces, but a larger decrease | Which have resulted from the partial re- 


to a larger number of people in others. | 
The Government of India, with the view | 
of reducing the price of this necessary 
article of life to the poorest classes, of 
extending the consumption of an excis- | 
able article, and of strengthening the 
financial position and equalizing the in- 
cidence of the Salt Tax, has decided to 
take advantage of the prosperous con- 
dition, and especially of the present high 
receipts from opium, and has made a re- 
duction in the duty on salt of 30 per cent 


missions in the case of the Cotton Duties, 
and which have been fully expounded by 


|Major Baring. But I think it is desir- 


able to look at this question from a 
broad point of view. The fact is, that 
there is no country in the world where 
it is less desirable to raise Revenue by 
duties on foreign trade than in India. 
This is proved, in the first place, by In- 
dian trade being very small relatively to 
its population. It is eminently desirable, 
in the interests of India, that its trade 
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should be increased. In the second place, 
the variety of the productions and of the 
industrial capacity of the workers gives 
to any tariff a protective character. 
Thirdly, the mass of the people, being 

oor, consume no luxuries of foreign 
importation, and, the wealthier persons 
being numerically so small a class, it is 
not worth while to maintain indirect 
taxes falling only on them. Whatever 
opinion may be held as to the relative 
disadvantages of direct and indirect 
taxation generally, it is clear that re- 
gard must be had to the conditions of 
the country in which it is to be imposed. 
In such questions there are certain rules 
of political economy which are also rules 
of common sense. Taxes which take 
more from the taxpayer than the Ex- 
chequer receives are bad; taxes which 
yield little in proportion to the cost of 
collection, and the inconvenience and in- 
jury of the community, are bad. Judged 
by either of these standards, the Import 
Duties are condemned. A few years ago 
the Tariff Duty was placed at 10 per 
cent, a rate which Mr. Cobden used to 
say was the lowest it was worth while to 
impose ; but the trade of India was not 
strong enough to bear so high a rate, 
and it was successively reduced to 74 
and 5 percent. The remission proved 
to be wise, as no appreciable loss of Re- 
venue ensued. But, when these reduc- 
tions had been made, and when machi- 
nery and various articles had been from 
time to time exempted, the duties on 
cotton, salt, and spirits were the only 
ones remaining which, from a fiscal 
point of view, it was worth while to re- 
tain. The Salt Duty and the Spirit 
Duty, which are counteracted by Excise 
Duties, will remain; but the Cotton 
Duty, which is the only other article 
from which any considerable Revenue is 
derived, is distinctly of a protective cha- 
racter. It was impossible to deny that 
this duty was protective in principle, 
though every kind of ingenious argument 
was brought forward to prove that it was 
not so in practice—an unfortunate line of 
reasoning for the supportersof the duties, 
because it proved fatal to their existence. 
The general arguments upon this sub- 
ject are well set out in the Marquess of 
Salisbury’s despatch of May 31, 1876, 
and, so far as I am aware, have never 
been controverted. The despatch showed 
that the whole of the duties were at the 
time protective, and that they were tend- 
ing to become more protective still. It 
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was contended by the advocates of the 
Cotton Duties that there was no Indian 
trade with which the British manu- 
facturer really competed. It was said 
that the Indian manufacturer was not 
capable of competing with the Bri- 
tish. The figures relating to the expor- 
tation of Indian-made cotton goods from 
Indian ports to foreign and other In- 
dian ports show that since 1874 those 
exports have greatly increased, from 
£1,260,000 in 1874-5 to £3,564,000 in 
1880-1. The number of mills and the 
number of persons employed have also 
risen enormously. It is thus clear that 
a large Indian industry is growing up 
under the injurious influence of the Pro- 
tective Tariff. An article of necessary 
consumption by the people of India is 
being raised in price by the effect of the 
Protective Tariff, and the Revenue upon 
which the Government calculated is gra- 
dually slipping away. Under these cir- 
cumstances, there is only one argument 
which could justify even the temporary 
retention of these duties, and that is the 
argument of financial exigency. But 
that argument had disappeared; the 
duties were, bad in principle, while their 
existing condition led to confusion and 
dislocation of trade; they were con- 
demned by Parliament; their retention 
caused a conflict between great interests 
in India and at home; they were an 
unsound and rotten part of the Indian 
fiscal system ; and it was inevitable that 
they should go on this, the first clear and 
evident opportunity. They have been 
swept away, and with them have gone 
the minor duties which it was no longer 
worth while to collect. The result is, 
that India has become a great free port, 
and an experiment in Free Trade will 
now be carried out in India on, perhaps, 
the largest and grandest scale upon 
which it has ever been tried. I regret 
that I should have been compelled to 
say anything against the arguments of 
my friends, and doubtless there may 
still be a question as to the time and 
mode selected for striking the. blow ; but 
I think, now that the question has been 
finally settled, it is right that I should say 
a few words in justice to the Lancashire 
manufacturers, and to the late Govern- 
ment. The manufacturers were, I con- 
sider, perfectly justified in the part they 
have taken in opposing these duties. Ex- 
posed as they are to the various effects 
of competition in their own country, they 
have a right to demand from the Govern- 
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ment under which they live that, so far 
as it is in their power, they should not 
be harassed by the application of prin- 
ciples which have been pronounced inex- 
pedient in their own case. It seems to 
me that they had a right to claim that, 
as soon as the financial exigency would 
permit, they should enjoy for their trade 
in India the advantage of that free com- 
petition to which they are exposed in 
their own country. I have no hesitation 
in saying that the policy and the action 
of the Government of India with regard 
to the duty is sound and wise, and that 
it has been adopted, not in deferenee to 
any political pressure or exigency, but de- 
liberately in the interests of the people of 
India. Before I part with this subject I 
wish to make an appeal to my right hon. 
friend the Prime Minister and Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. I have had very fre- 
quent and urgent requests made to me 
from India for the abolition of the duty 
on silver plate in this country. I think 
that it would be a graceful concession on 
the part of this country to surrender a 
duty on which they feel in India a very 
considerable interest, and which is of no 
great amount. I find, however, from 
the statements of my right hon. Friend, 
that there is some difficulty in dealing 
with the subject at the present moment. 
Before I conclude, I should state to 
the House the result of the working of 
the railway and irrigation works. During 
the year 1881, 726 miles of new railway 
were opened for traffic, the total number 
of miles now finished, or in course of 
construction, being 11,900, and the ex- 
tent open for traffic 9,875 miles. The 
total amount of capital expended on 
railways stood at the end of 1881 at 
£134,200,000, and the net Revenue 
during 1881 was £6,953,000. The gross 
receipts were £13,726,000, and the work- 
ing expenses, £6,773,000. The net re- 
ceipts yielded a return of £5 3s. per cent, 
and in 1880, £4 15s. per cent; the East 
Indian and guaranteed lines together 
yielded £6 5s.-per cent, and the State 
lines £2 3s. percent. A large trade in the 
exportation of wheat to this country has 
been started, and will be still larger when 
the railways are more fully developed. 
The net addition to the Debt in 1880-1 
was £5,661,000, including a loan in 
India of 313 lakhs for Protective Works, 
and the raising of £3,500,000 of 34 per 
cent Stock in England. In 1881-2, 
when India bonds to the amount of 
£4,500,000 were repaid, the net addition 
to the Debt was only £927,000, notwith- 
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standing the raising of a loan of 3 crores 
of rupees for Protective Works in India. 
In 1882-3, the Budget Estimate shows a 
net discharge of debt to the extent of 
£1,188,000, chiefly through the applica- 
tion of the Famine Insurance money to 
the repayment of securities bearing inte- 
rest at 5 or 4 percent. This, however, 
involves an estimated reduction of the 
cash balances from £17,251,000 on the 
ist of April, 1882, to £12,995,000 on the 
3lst of March, 1883, after allowing for 
an expenditure of £3,250,000 on Public 
Works. The Government of India care- 
fully reserve the question whether any 
loan will be raised during the year to 
replenish the balances; but they hope 
that funds may be obtained by means 
of the Post Office Savings’ Banks, and 
by the issue of Stock-notes—the details 
of which are explained in a paper ap- 
pended to Major Baring’s statement— 
sufficient to render any loan unnecessary. 

It is hardly necessary for me to say 
that the Estimates were framed several 
months ago, before the Indian Govern- 
ment had any expectation of incurring 
the expenditure for the expedition to 
Egypt. Up to the present time I have 
not been able to receive anything but 
telegraphic information on the subject 
of this expenditure ; but a fortnight ago 
I received a rough estimate which has 
occasioned me very great surprise. The 
estimate which the Indian Government 
has given for the expedition, including 
the cost of transport and maintenance 
in Egypt for three months, is £1,880,000, 
a sum greatly in excess of the amount 
I anticipated the other day. Whatever 
decision the House may arrive at re- 
specting the incidence of this charge, it 
cannot be without its effect on the Ways 
and Means during the present year. It 
appears that the Revenue for the first 
four months of this year was greater 
than was estimated, while the Expendi- 
ture was somewhat less; so that, even 
with the addition of the expenses in- 
curred by the expedition to Egypt, it is 
not likely that the Government of India 
will be compelled to depart very widely 
from their original proposals, or that 
they will have to make any exceptional 
arrangements. This is a subject upon 
which it is necessary always to speak 
with reserve. The Indian Government 
wisely refuse at all times to pledge 
themselves either to borrow or not to 
borrow for the purpose of Public Works. 
Therefore, I must not be expected to 
commit myself upon this matter, All I 
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wish to impress upon the House is that, 
notwithstanding the heavy charge they 
may be called upon to pay during the 
present year, I see no reason to suppose 
that the financial arrangements of the 
Indian Government will be seriously 
affected thereby. The actual Revenue 
in excess of the estimated Revenue may 
be such as to enable them, without much 
inconvenience, to meet this charge. 

I have now, in spite of all my efforts, 
spoken at much too great length. I 
have had some critical points to dwell 
upon. Iam aware that, notwithstand- 
ing the length of my remarks, there are 
many important subjects of which I 
have been able only to give a very 
imperfect summary. The two past years 
have been, on the part of the Govern- 
ment of India, years of very great ac- 
tivity in the investigation and exami- 
nation of some of the most important 
problems of Indian finance. I am afraid 
that the Home Government, occupied as 
it has been with nearer and more press- 
ing, but certainly not more important 
questions, has been scarcely able to keep 

ace with the activity of the Indian 

overnment. But nevertheless in these 
two years much has been done in India, 
and reforms, financial and social, have 
been initiated. Above all, I think that 
the statement which I have made shows 
that the Indian Government have availed 
themselves of the favourable seasons, 
and, having avoided, most fortunately, 
until the present year, both foreign war 
and domestic trouble, have made use of 
the advantages which they have enjoyed 
to apply to Indian finance those sound 
and scientific principles which have done 
so much for other countries, and have 
done much to relieve the future of Indian 
finance and the administration both at 
home and in India of those anxieties and 
those disquietudes which have so often 
heavily oppressed our rule in India. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, that he 
had originally intended to remark upon 
the period of the Session at which the 
Indian Budget had been brought for- 
ward, and he should have done so, were 
it not for the fact that the Statement of 
the noble Marquess had almost disarmed 
his criticism. He was heartily glad, at 
any rate, that the noble Marquess had 
not used the argument which the Prime 
Minister had used on the subject. He 
did not base the fact that the Budget 
was taken so late in the Session on ac- 
count of the obstruction to Public Busi- 
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ness. The fact was that it had grown 
to be the invariable practice, though 
‘broken through by the late Govern- 
‘ment, to take the Indian Budget at 
‘the last period of the Session. The 
noble Marquess had said that it was 
not much use to take it earlier, as it 
was not a subject of very general in- 
terest ; but he (Mr. E. Stanhope) should 
like to see the experiment tried. He 
did not, in fact, think the House would 


\be doing its duty to India unless, by 


some arrangement of the Public Busi- 
ness, an earlier period of the Session 
were chosen for the discussion on the 
Budget for that country. He had lis- 
tened to the very interesting Statement 
of the noble Marquess, which had gone 
over a great number of topics, some of 
which were of too wide a range for him 
(Mr. E. Stanhope) to deal with then. 
But there were two subjects which de- 
served ample discussion, and which at 
some future time he hoped would be 
adequately dealt with. One was the 
policy of the present Government with 
regard to railways, which deserved full 
and complete discussion ; the other was 
the Opium Question, and the latter was 
so extensive that he would reserve 
his remarks for a future occasion. But 
all those who were interested in the ques- 
tion of the Indian finances could not 
fail to have observed with great satisfac- 
tion the result of the financial measures 
which were adopted by the Government 
of India some four or five years ago, and 
which had resulted in the present mag- 
nificent surplus. Major Baring, the pre- 
sent Finance Minister, had admitted this 
so fully that he (Mr. E. Stanhope) would 
quote his words. He said— 

“So far as the flourishing condition of the 
finances which I have given above results from 
financial administration, the credit is due, not to 
the present Government, but to its Predecessors.’’ 
That was, to Lord Lytton and Sir John 
Strachey. But he (Mr. E. Stanhope) 
could heartily agree with the noble Mar- 
quess as to the use made of that surplus 
by Major Baring. It had been used 
with courage and sound judgment ; 
and, although the estimated surplus was 
smaller than he could wish, and smaller 
than persons of more experience than 
himself advised, yet he could not but 
admit that a courageous forecast of the 
future was justifiable in present cireum- 
stances. He must be allowed to congra- 
tulate Major Baring upon having been 





able to repeal the Cotton Duties and 
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import duties generally. It was to the 
interest of India to get rid of what was 
likely to be in the future a source of 
friction between this country and India. 
With respect to the Salt Duties, he would 
read one passage from the admirable 
work recently published of Sir John 
Strachey and his brother, General 
Strachey, which was a perfect mine of 
information on this and other subjects. 
The writers said— 

‘No time could be more favourable than the 

present for taking another step in this direc- 
tion (of giving the people throughout India an 
unlimited supply of salt at the cheapest possible 
cost) by a large and general reduction of the 
Salt Duties. The condition of the finances is 
so prosperous that a temporary loss of Revenue 
could well be afforded ; but this would rapidly 
diminish, and the Salt Revenue would before 
long be in a far more satisfactory condition than 
any which had hitherto existed.” 
That was the course which Major Baring 
had adopted. The first point was, the 
desirability of reducing the cost of a 
prime necessary of life; and the second, 
that the general financial condition of 
India would be strengthened by that 
course. The noble Marquess had dwelt 
upon that point, and he (Mr. E. Stan- 
hope) hoped that the temporary decrease 
of Revenue might be met without resort 
to those objectionable means which had 
hitherto been found necessary in India. 
Major Baring had also anticipated that 
the consumption would be increased. 
He said— 

‘*Tt is almost certain that the consumption will 
be increased by so large a reduction as 30 per 
cent in Bengal and 20 per cent elsewhere.’’ 


He was glad to hear from the noble Mar- 
quess that the expectation was likely to 
be realized. There was another point to 
which he desired to draw the attention 
ofthe House. That was the estimate of 
opium. It was a source of great satis- 
faction to him that the Opium Revenue 
had been estimated upon the true ground, 
for the only sound method was to esti- 
mate it at the amount which was really 
likely to be received. To fix it at an 
arbitrary sum, as had been done last 
year, was most objectionable, and espe- 
cially because of the temptation it 
offered to fix, so as to make the Esti- 
mate high or low, according to the 
financial necessities of the time. But 
the most prominent feature of the pre- 
sent Budget which he desired to bring 
before the House was the continued in- 
crease in the ordinary Expenditure of 
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India. Three years ago he thought 
everybody had made up their mind upon 
this subject. Three years ago the Go- 
vernment of India, Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, the House of Commons, and 
the — unanimously agreed that there 
ought to be a large reduction of Expen- 
diture. The only real criticism upon the 
proposal was that made by the present 
Prime Minister, who pronounced the pro- 
posed reduction to be inadequate. But 
that reduction of Expenditure was pro- 
nom and accepted, not because of the 

eavy expense to which India was sub- 
jected in consequence of the Afghan 
War, but because, on all grounds, it 
was essential to the permanent welfare 
of our position in India. And, accord- 
ingly, the Government of India took 
steps to carry it out; and the results 
appeared in the Budget of 1880-1. But 
since that time—in fact, ever since the 
Marquess of Ripon had been Viceroy— 
a reaction had taken place, and the ordi- 
nary Expenditure of India had largely 
increased. The extent of that increase 
was probably hardly known to the House. 
But the noble Marquess frankly told 
them that, subject to certain deductions, 
his estimate of an increase of £3,500,000 
was not exaggerated. The noble Mar- 
quess had, in fact, admitted the whole 
of the case he (Mr. E. Stanhope) had 
put forward ; but still, in order to make 
his position on this matter beyond doubt, 
he hoped that he might be permitted to 
place it before them still more clearly, 
but with as few figures as he could. He 
took for the purpose the Return of Net 
Expenditure in India (known as Parlia- 
mentary Paper 214 of this Session). 
Now, in order to make a fair comparison 
of the ordinary Expenditure of India in 
different years, it was necessary to ex- 
clude one item, which was entirely be- 
yond the control of the Government— 
namely, loss by exchange, and other 
items which occurred exceptionally, such 
as the charges for frontier railways and 
for war. And he also deducted certain 
mere adjusting entries, known as the 
Provincial and Local Surpluses and De- 
ficits. In 1880-1, the first of the three 
years under review, the net Expendi- 
ture was £49,617,688. Deducting from 
that amount the items of loss by ex- 
change, frontier railways, and war 
expenditure, amounting in all to 
£18,081,306, he arrived at a net ordi- 
nary Expenditure for the year of- 
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£36,536,382. In 1881-2 the net Ex- 
penditure was £42,860,483. He de- 
ducted in the same way for frontier 
railways and loss by exchange; but he 
had, on the other hand, to make an 
allowance for the excess of receipts from 
the English Exchequer over and above 
the expenditure for the Afghan War. 
He arrived in this way at a net ordi- 
nary Expenditure of £40,292,700, or 
£3,250,000 more than in the previous 
year. In 1882-3 the net Expenditure 
was estimated at £43,796,000. Deduct- 
ing, inthe same way as before, £2,998,000 
for frontier railways and loss by ex- 
change, he found a true net ordinary 
Expenditure of £40,798,000, or £500,000 
more than last year, and no less than 
£4,250,000 in excess of 1880-1. But he 
ought also to allow for the amount now 
placed to the credit of famine insurance, 
or £1,500,000 a-year during the past 
two years, so that the actual increase in 
the first year was £2,250,000, and in the 
second £2,750,000. That was an enor- 
mous increase, even if it were admitted 
that the standard of 1880, attained by 
a great effort, was a difficult one to main- 
tain. But even if the comparison were 
to be made with previous years, a very 
large increase would still be shown. 
How had it been caused? If any hon. 
Member would take the trouble to exa- 
mine this Return, he would find that 
an increase had teken place on many 
of the items of expenditure, but that it 
had chiefly arisen under the head of 
Public Works. The very large increase 
which had taken place under this head 
could best be estimated by the figures in 
a Return for which he recently moved, 
and from which it would be seen that 
the total net charge on the Revenue of 
the year for Public Works was £6,305,000, 
as against £3,408,000 in 1880-1, or an 
increase of not much under £3,000,000 
sterling. For if he took the single items 
of what were called Public Works Ordi- 
nary, it would be found that the cost of 
these works was taken for the present 
yearat £6,368, 000, asagainst £4,353,000 
in 1850-1, or as against £4,600,000, 
which was the average expenditure upon 
these works during the five years imme- 
diately preceding 1879. Upon these 
figures no one could doubt that an enor- 
mous increase of expenditure had re- 
cently taken place under this head; and 
he confessed that his own apprehensions 
on the subject were enormously in- 
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creased by a step upon which the noble 
Marquess had recently decided. He had 
sanctioned the re-establishment of the 
office of Public Works Minister in India, 
which was abolished, after full consi- 
deration, in 1879; and principally upon 
the special ground that to make the con- 
struction of Public Works a subordinate 
Department under the Minister of Fi- 
nance would be to establish a more com- 
plete system of control over an expendi- 
ture which there was every temptation 
to extend in India, and which it required 
very careful supervision to hold in check. 
He hoped the House would not suppose 
that he was undervaluing the importance 
of Public Works in India. We certainly 
did not spare our money for promoting 
them. The noble Marquess had told 
them that day that they spent last year 
out of capital no less than £8,000,000 
sterling on Public Works, and that did 
not exhaust the subject, because very 
considerable works were being under- 
taken also, as they were all glad to know, 
by private capitalists. Certainly, the 
results of most of their past expendi- 
ture, not only in its direct financial re- 
turns, but in the indirect benefit which 
it had conferred upon the country, were 
highly encouraging. But his fear was 
that, in pursuit of these great and noble 
objects, they would again begin to force 
this expenditure on India more rapidly 
than India was able to bear it, and that 
they were losing sight of the necessity 
of economy as regarded that expendi- 
ture, a necessity of which, personally, 
he was as much convinced as he was in 
1879. Looking to the certain recurrence 
of famines, and to the many great and 
difficult problems which they would have 
to face in India, the importance of mak- 
ing provision for a rainy—or, as he was 
afraid they must put it, a dry day—was 
no less pressing than itever was. But 
it might be said—‘ Surely this provision 
for times of adversity was the special 
object of the so-called ‘ famine insurance 
surplus.’”” No doubt it was; but he 
was sorry that, upon a very careful exa- 
mination, he could not say that that 
object was being attained. The House 
would remember that the original idea 
was based upon the assumption that 
famine entailed upon India an expendi- 
ture of about £15,000,000 every 10 
years. If, then, they provided an annual 
surplus of £1,500,000, they would be 
put into the position of meeting all their 
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famine expenditure without permanent 
addition tothe Debt. Well, accordingly, 
they had provided an annual surplus 
of £1,500,000, and how was it disposed 
of? When, happily, there was no 
famine which required expenditure, we 
gave one-half of the surplus to “ Pro- 
tective’’ public works—that was, works 
specially constructed to protect particu- 
lar districts against famine, or to afford 
means of relief in the event of its occur- 
rence. And if only the works were care- 
fully selected, everybody must approve 
that appropriation. The remainder, or 
£750,000 a-year, was to be devoted to the 
reduction of Debt. But what Debt? 
The original intention always was, that 
that amount should be applied, when- 
ever reasonably possible, to the reduc- 
tion of the Gold Debt in England. The 
effect of that would be as follows :— 
When a serious famine occurred, and 
they had to borrow on a large scale, it 
inevitably followed that they had partly 
to borrow in England. But if, in the 
meantime, they had been gradually re- 
nitting from India, year by year, for 
reduction of Debt, the ultimate result 
was that the permanent amount of the 
Debt in England was not increased. 
That policy was sanctioned by the noble 
Marquess the present Secretary of State 
for India, and it was accepted in prin- 
ciple by the Government of India; but, 
in practice, it was not being carried out, 
and he (Mr. E. Stanhope) was sorry ‘to 
see that, in October last, the noble Mar- 
quess sanctioned the application of the 
famine insurance moneys during this 
year to the reduction of Debt in India, 
although the smaller amount of bills to 
be offered for competition would seem 
to have afforded an opportunity for en- 
deavouring to carry out the policy of 
reducing the Gold Debt. The noble 
Marquess had told them that day, and 
it appeared also in the Papers laid on 
the Table, that, in October last, he 
sanctioned the application of half of the 
famine relief surplus towards the re- 
duction of the Debt in India, although 
a smaller amount of bills were going to 
be sold during the present year, and it 
would appear justifiable if greater efforts 
were made to obtain remittances to- 
wards the reduction of that Debt. In 
effect, what the Government of India 
was doing was this. With one hand, 
they were paying off debts; and with 
the other, borrowing money for Public 
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Works to a much greater extent. The 
result was that, in effect, the famine re- 
lief surplus wasdevotedto Public Works. 
When the noble Marquess told them the 
amount required for the service of the 
war in Egypt, and the amount of the 
cash balances, he must be a very san- 
guine man, he(Mr. E. Stanhope) thought, 
who did not believe it would be neces- 
sary to borrow during the current year. 
His position was this. If it were not 
easy to send money from India for the 
purpose of reducing the Gold Debt 
in England, it became all the more 
necessary to practise economy in the 
Public Expenditure of India. He had 
dealt with the question of Public Works, 
but there were a number of other ques- 
tions which quite as much as that one 
deserved attention. For instance, there 
was the military expenditure, and he 
had observed with great satisfaction the 
reduction that had taken place under that 
head ; and although, perhaps, the reduc- 
tion was rather more apparent than real, 
still, so far as it went, it was satisfac- 
tory. He had pressed the noble Mar- 
quess, during the present Session, to 
produce to them the Report of the 
Simla Army Commission. His reason 
for that was, that he believed 
that the only possible means of effect- 
ing economy in expenditure in India 
was by enlisting on their side the 
support of the public opinion of this 
country. Certain points, indeed, had 
been mentioned by the noble Marquess, 
which appeared to show that much good 
would have been done if the Report of 
that Commission had been published. 
The noble Marquess had referred to one 
subject which interested him (Mr. E. 
Stanhope) very much—that was the pro- 
posal to abolish the local Commanders- 
in-Chief, and to substitute for them lieu- 
tenant generals in command of Army 
Corps. The noble Marquess had told 
them that there was the utmost possible 
divergence of opinion on that question, 
and that he was not in a position to state 
precisely his conclusions. But both sides 
were before the noble Marquess. What 
were the views presented to him? In the 
first place, there was the view of the Simla 
Army Commission, and he would re- 
mind the House that that Commission 
had one of the ablest civilians in the 
Service—Sir Ashley Eden—as President, 
and one of the best soldiers—Sir Frede- 
rick Roberts—as two of its members, 
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On the other side, they had the opinions 
of the Council of the noble Marquess ; 
and as regarded the latter, he (Mr. E. 
Stanhope) had no desire to say anything 
of a disparaging nature. During past 
years the Government of India had de- 
rived most valuable and important ser- 
vices from them ; but, still, at the same 
time, as practical interpreters of what 
India’s military requirements were, he 
could not but think that the Commission 
was a greater authority and weight than 
the Oouncil in this country. Between 
those two authorities, however, he should 
not venture to decide. All he could say 
was that, at the time of the Afghan 
War, it was proved to him conclusively 
that the system as it stood was unsatis- 
factory. He believed there was great 
truth in the remark made by a distin- 
guished general at that time, when they 
were employing troops both from the 
Bengal Army and from Bombay, that 
the result was that they were not ope- 
rating against Afghanistan with one 
army, but that they were in exactly the 
same position as if they were employing 
two allied armies. There could be no 
doubt that such @ system as that caused 
very great inconvenience, and was emi- 
nently unsatisfactory. The noble Mar- 
quess said that it was quite impossible 
to alter that without submitting legisla- 
tion to that House. Well, in that case, 
he (Mr. E. Stanhope) hoped the noble 
Marquess would submit a Bill to Parlia- 
ment, which would have the effect of 
insuring a practical discussion on the 
matter, and might be referred to a 
strong Committee if necessary. Be- 
fore passing from the subject of ex- 
enditure, he wished to say that he 
eared that those who were in favour 
of rigid economy in the Indian finances 
must, for the present, be contented 
with entering a simple protest, when 
they considered the circumstances with 
which they had to deal. There were 
two or three points on which he 
wished to ask the noble Marquess a 
question. The first was on a subject 
on which the noble Marquess had not 
touched that night—namely, with re- 
gard to the experiment that had been 
tried since last year in selling the 
Council’s bills, of announcing a mini- 
mum price beforehand. At first this 
appeared to work satisfactorily ; but 
since then there were indications which 
led many to doubt its success; and he 
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would therefore like to ask the noble 
Marquess to state, so far as he could pro- 
perly do so, the results of that experi- 
ment. The next question was as to local 
self-government. A mysterious Order 
had been issued by the Marquess of 
Ripon on this subject; and, as there 
were a number of people who regarded 
the proposal with considerable anxiety, 
going, as it did, far beyond the recent 
proposals of Sir Ashley Eden in Bengal, 
which were in themselves bold enough. 
At first sight it certainly appeared to be 
rash and hasty, and he had read it with 
great surprise. He would only now ex- 
press the hope that it had been carefully 
considered, and would not, in any case, 
be put into practical operation without 
great caution. With regard to the cost 
of the war in Egypt, the noble Mar- 
quess had given them, he said, an out- 
side estimate. He (Mr. E. Stanhope) 
accepted it, however, because he remem- 
bered that the estimate as to the sending 
of troops to Malta was singularly accu- 
rate. The noble Marquess had stated 
that the expenditure under the former 
head would be no less than £1,800,000; 
but he would remind him that the cost of 
bringing the Indian troops to Malta 
did not exceed £800,000. The noble 
Marquess had stated in regard to 
this sum that he believed, having re- 
gard to the revenue received since the 
Budget Estimate, there would be no 
great difficulty in providing for it. He 
hoped that statement of the noble Mar- 
quess would turn out to be true. In 
conclusion, he would say that he had 
detained the House at greater length 
than he intended. Upon the whole, 
however, he was sure that the House 
had derived the same impression as he 
had himself from the noble Marquess’s 
statement—that it was a satisfactory 
and an encouraging stateraent; but he 
hoped that the Government would not 
give way too much to that view of the 
case. He would venture to repeat what 
he had once said before—that there was 
excessive danger of rushing into ex- 
tremes, and he must warn them against 
taking at one time an optimist, and at 
another a pessimist view of the affairs 
of India. At one time they were in a 
condition of unreasoning apprehension ; 
at another they were apt to fall into 
apathy and neglect. Indian finance 

ways required close and careful atten- 
tion, on the part of both the House and 
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the country, if it was ever to be placed 
upon a sound and satisfactory footing. 
Mr. CROPPER said, it was to be 
deeply regretted that the noble Marquess 
the Secretary of State for India (the 
Marquess of Hartington), in his very able 
and exhaustive Statement on the affairs 
of India, had spoken so very briefly on 
one large source of Indian revenue— 
namely, that derived from opium, which 
was very uncertain and so very likely to 
change, that he (Mr. Cropper) should 
very much have liked for the noble 
Marquess to have given them his own 
views as tothe future. He (Mr. Cropper) 
alluded to the Opium Duty. He would 
like to know what provision was contem- 
plated to meet the loss which would be 
entailed in the event of that traffic 
being abolished ; and what tax or scheme 
would be substituted should that con- 
tingency occur? How would he raise 
the £7,000,000 now derived from opium, 
in case it should be taken from him. 
Several suggestions had recently been 
made which tended to show that the 
Opium Revenue of India was by no means 
so assured as it used to be. Many per- 
sons in this country felt not only that the 
opium traffic was a crime against China, 
but that it was a grave danger to India 
that it should be one of the great staples 
of the revenue of our greatest Depen- 
dency. If China should hereafter resist 
the introduction of opium from our Do- 
minions, the people of England would 
refuse to sanction another war to force 
the pernicious drug upon the Chinese, 
and then call on the Indian Government 
to make arrangements for dispensing 
with that source of revenue. Opium 
smoking and opium eating were a curse 
to the countries where they were prac- 
tised ; and it should be the part of a wise 
statesman to provide in time for such a 
contingency as he had indicated. Last 
June, the Bombay merchants had me- 
morialized the Government for a reduc- 
tion of the duties on Malwa opium, and 
a reduction of 50 rupees per chest had 
been made. Now, he should desire to 
increase the consumption of an article 
like salt by a reduction of the duty; 
but he was very sorry indeed to see 
the consumption of opium in China 
stimulated by a reduction of duty. He 
felt that a step in the wrong direction 
had been taken in the change that had 
been introduced during the last two 
months, and he hoped that would be the 
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last concession that would be made to 
the merchants of Bombay. He believed 
a deputation had lately gone from China 
to the Viceroy of India with a view to 
negotiate for the ultimate extinction of 
the opium traffic by a fixed yearly re- 
duction, and he was anxious to know 
if this was correct, and how such a 
proposal had been received? If our 
Government meant to enourage the use 
of opium in other countries by lower- 
ing the duties, it was taking a further 
step in the wrong direction, which would 
cause it to be more closely watched, and 
more strongly suspected. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, he felt 
that the development of a policy of Free 
Tradein Indiawouldconfersuch vast bene- 
fits upon the people of our great Depen- 
dency that no justification was needed 
for the course which the noble Marquess 
(the Marquess of Hartington) was pur- 
suing in that matter. The hon. Member 
for North Durham (Sir George Elliot) 
had alluded to Major Baring’s work in 
Egypt, and had lately spoken of that 
gentleman as the most successful finan- 
cier who had ever been engaged in the 
affairs of that country. The noble 
Marquess had made a statement as to 
military reforms in India which could not 
but produce very important results. It 
seemed pretty certain that the noble 
Marquess’s inclination was to a large 
military reform in India, such as would 
produce the most important results, and 
lead to a very considerable reduction of 
expenditure. Another important ques- 
tion was the escape of Europeans from 
the incidence of taxation. He could not 
help thinking that the Government 
should be careful lest they produced in 
the Native mind in India a feeling of 
irritation that they had a hardship to 
bear, in the spectacle of a large number 
of European traders escaping all direct 
taxation. He could not but think that 
every one of the 228,000 who paid licence 
duty must feel the hardship of having to 
pay a tax to which Europeans were not 
subject. He hoped the noble Marquess 
would yet be able to inform them that 
something had been done by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. It had been main- 
tained over and over again that to inter- 
fere with Native implements or Native 
methods of agriculture would be disas- 
trous; but there was one sentence ia the 
Blue Book just published, which had an 
important bearing on the moral and ma- 
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terial progress of India, and which ought 
to be proclaimed on the housetops—that 
was, the announcement of the result of 
experiments in deep ploughing, which 
showed that by that means 50 per cent 
more could be produced than from the 
same land tilled with Native implements. 
That statement showed that by pro- 
perly working the land they might raise 
the miserable average annual income of 
the people of India, which at present 
amounted to 54s. per head, while that 
of France and Great Britain amounted 
respectively to £23 and £33 per head. 
If that possibility could be realized, it 
would do more than anything else to 
lighten the Budget of India; and in India 
the State was the only landlord who 
could command the requisite knowledge 
and capital to work this mine of wealth, 
which would supply food for very many 
millions of people. The Government, he 
held, should not be discouraged from 
the duty of directing their attention to 
the improvement of Indian agriculture 
by the fact that there was no appreciable 
desire on the part of the people of India 
for better agricultural knowledge and 
instruction in scientific principles, be- 
cause such a desire had never been ob- 
served on the part of an uninstructed 
people. It was satisfactory that pro- 
perty had passed so safely through the 

ndia Post Office that the Government 
had saved nineteen - twentieths of the 
amount of insurance. He was glad to 
hear that the Government continued 
their efforts as regarded the extension 
and development of local self-govern- 
ment in India ; and, as a Liberal, he was 
proud that the first proposal in that 
direction had been brought forward by 
the Duke of Argyll. He looked upon 
those efforts as being full of promise for 
the future. He thought a step in the 
direction of Free Trade might have been 
taken by the remission of the duty on 
rice. It was only within the last few 
years that rice had been used in brewing 
in this country; but the export from 
India was checked by the duty of 12 per 
cent, which, besides operating in the 
direction of restricting the traffic, made 
a bountiful harvest a disadvantage to the 
rice growersratherthan a benefit. The Salt 
Duty, too, fell heavily on the very poor, 
to whom its remission would be a great 
boon. The extraordinary increase in the 
export of corn from India, to which the 
noble Marquess had alluded, was a very 
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remarkable fact; but while that export 
had increased by leaps and bounds, the 
cotton imports, being harassed by duties 
and imposts, had not only been stagnant, 
but had actually declined. It seemed 
reasonable, then, to expect that the en- 
tire remission of the cotton duties would 
lead to a large increase in the import of 
cotton goods into India, and would also 
tend to increase the amount of food ex- 
ported to thiscountry. The opium trade 
had been mentioned in the course of the 
debate; and he (Mr. Arnold) regretted 
as much as the hon. Member for Kendal 
(Mr. Cropper) the vast consumption 
of opium, spirits, and tobacco; but he 
was not so sanguine as to believe that 
the abandonment of the opium monopoly 
would diminish the evils of the opium 
traffic. In fact, Major Baring was, no 
doubt, right in his assertion that the sup- 
pression of the growth of opium would 
be made more difficult if the monopoly 
were abolished. He was no friend to 
opium, but he had seen persons habi- 
tually take opium with their tea just 
as Frenchmen take brandy with their 
coffee; and he had been in factories 
where it was manufactured, and, so far 
as he could observe, without any bad 
consequences. While drunkenness and 
delirium tremens were notived by the very 
careful medical supervision of India, no 
medical statistics recorded any baleful 
effect of opium on the public health ; 
and yet opium, he believed, was largely 
consumed by the population of man 
parts of the country. While he detested 
the opium traffic, he must say that he 
heard with astonishment that hon. Mem- 
bers, who objected entirely to what they 
called the interference with India in re- 
gard to the Expedition to Egypt, were 
ready in a moment, without consulting 
the people of India, at once to deal 
with a source of revenue amounting to 
£5,000,000 sterling. He thought there 
was some inconsistency in that position 
which needed further explanation. . He 
did not think it would be possible to pre- 
vent the cultivation of opium in India; 
and, in regard to the general question, 
he could only repeat that all their efforts 
should be directed to raise the moral and 
material welfare of the people, and they 
would do much to attain that object by 
raising the income per head of the popu- 
lation. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, he felt bound 
once more to protest most emphatically 
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against the deliberate and wilful post- 
ponement by the Government of the 
discussion on the Indian Budget till the 
last days of the Session, to a time when 
it was difficult for the Government to 
secure the attendance of a quorum, nor 
did he think the speech of the noble 
Marquess opposite (the Marquess of 
Hartington) adequate to the occasion. 
The Statement of the noble Marquess 
was like other Budget Statements ; and, 
indeed, since the hon. Member for Cavan 
(Mr. Biggar) held the House spellbound 
some years ago, by the recital of Indian 
Blue Books, he (Mr. O’Donnell) had 
heard no more faithful repetition of all 
that had for years past appeared in 
print with respect to India than the 
speech of the noble Marquess; and he 
could not help thinking that it might 
very well have been condensed into 40 
or 50 lines of statistics. Financial State- 
ments, until the time of the Prime Mi- 
nister, were expected to be unentertain- 
ing ; but that right hon. Gentleman had 
wholly changed their character, and he 
(Mr. O’Donnell) only wished that the 
noble Marquess had endeavoured to 
imitate him. If the noble Marquess had 
devoted the great bulk of his speech to 
the state of India under British rule, 
he might have added to the information 
of the House with regard to the social, 
moral, and political condition of the 
Indian people. He rejoiced, however, 
to hear that the duty upon salt was to be 
reduced. That was truly a matter for 
congratulation, for it had long been im- 
possible to persuade the Government of 
the desirability of the change, and that 
it would not act prejudicially upon the 
Revenue. Moreover, such a proceeding 
was not likely to injure the finances of 
the country, and it was needless to say 
that all such taxation was cruel and un- 
necessary. He had no wish to discuss 
the question of the taxation of cotton 
and opium ; but he did expect that sooner 
or later some hon. Member from Lan- 
cashire would favour the House with 
his views about cotton. He wished to 
impress upon the noble Marquess the 
expediency of the removal of the appli- 
cation of the Contagious Diseases Act 
from India. If anything was calculated 
to disgust the Natives with British rule, 
it was the carrying out of those abomi- 
nable Acts, which were intended to pro- 
tect the vice of a Christian soldiery. 
The noble Marquess, in the course of his 
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speech, dealt with the reorganization of 
the Army. For his own part, he (Mr. 
O’Donnell) was inclined to look at the 
Indian Army, not from the point of view 
of figures, but of the comfort and health 
of the Native soldier. He would recom- 
mend Her Majesty’s Government to im- 
prove the sanitary condition of those 
gallant troops, who had proved them- 
selves so often faithful to their salt. A 
constant cause of much of the unhealthi- 
ness of the Army was the abominable 
condition of the Native lines, which were 
constructed without regard to health, 
and thefloors of which were soddened with 
the elementsof disease. Asa result of the 
recent reorganization of the Native Indian 
Army, a large number of regiments were 
broken up, and it was supposed that the 
officers and men would be distributed 
among other regiments. But, of 10,000 
men, 7,000, and of 16 officers, 13 had 
refused to continue any longer in the 
Service of the Empress of India. He 
contended that it would be wise to in- 
duce Natives to enter our Service and 
remain init. Turning to the condition 
of the late Gaekwar of Baroda’s family, 
he insisted that we ought to show some- 
thing like liberality to a Royal Family 
whom we had deprived of their ances- 
tral rights for political purposes. He 
would also suggest that steps should be 
taken by the Government to stop the 
import of cheap and dangerous petro- 
leum into India, many homes having 
been destroyed by its use. In connec- 
tion with that point, he must say that 
he would like an explanation of the ex- 
traordinary Petroleum Bill, which had 
been introduced at the instance of the 
Secretary of State for India, in order to 
legalize that importation. Another in- 
stance of the disregard shown to the 
feelings of the people of India was ex- 
emplified by the Bill which had been 
introduced into the Bombay Legislative 
Council, prohibiting the collection for 
sale of a fruit in general use for food, 
which it was held was liable to be used 
for the purpose of illicit distillation. 
That Bill had been passed despite the 
most strenuous protest of the Natives. 
He maintained that the condition of 
India, so far from being improved, had 
grown more wretched under the :ad- 
ministration of British officials, and a 
great cause of complaint was the action 
of the supreme authorities in the Madras 
Presidency. Instead of remaining at 
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their posts to hear the grievances of the 
peasantry, they spent the greater part 
of their time, 10 months out of 12, in 
the Neilgherries, where they were prac- 
tically beyond the reach of the poor 
people. With regard to the proposed 
remission of taxes to the amount of 
£315,000 in the North-West Provinces 
in Oudh, he argued that the remission 
would have no practical effect as re- 
garded the poorer classes of the popu- 
lation, because, as a matter of fact, it 
only affected taxation which was never 
paid by the very poor. Sixty per cent 
of the population in that part of India 
were always in debt; in some districts 
69 per cent owed three years’ arrears, 
and 25 per cent of the agricultural popu- 
lation of Oudh were always on the verge 
of starvation. Next Session he should 
move that Oudh be restored to the Na- 
tive Administration, from which it had 
been taken unfairly and on false pre- 
tences. In support of his contention 
that parts of India had been misgoverned 
by this country he would instance Jhansi. 
There our administration had existed for 
25 years, and yet now a Bill had been 
introduced in order to check the ruin to 
which we had exposed the Native land- 
holders. The subjects to which he had 
referred might usefully appear in the 
Annual Statement of the Secretary of 
State. What was the use of repeating 

ear after year what appeared in the 

lue Books, and which, in many in- 
stances, had been sent over by the Cal- 
cutta Correspondentof The Times, months 
before the noble Marquess made his 
Annual Statement? If the noble Mar- 
quess would in future make his State- 
ment a real Budget, and allow this 
country to understand what these figures 
meant, that would be the commencement 
of a real era of reform in India. As to 
the Coolies imported into Assam, it ap- 
peared that the mortality among them 
was as great as among the prisoners in 
the gaols of Bengal. The Natives of 
Assam, knowing’ the sort of work that 
was imposed in the plantations in Assam, 
did not volunteer in sufficient numbers, 
and labourers were imported from primi- 
tive districts of India. The term for 
which they were engaged under the old 
system was three years ; and, even under 
that system, the -mortality was equal to 
a sentence of death to one in three. 
And now that the term had been en- 
larged to five years, they might expect 
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a fearful result. Was it not a fact that 
some of the greatest officials in India 
invested large portions of their savings 
in Assam plantations, and that those 
plantations were regarded as the only 
sure investment for yielding 10 per cent ? 
He had often complained of the adminis- 
tration of Behar, the population of which 
was always on the verge of famine. 
There were fair Land Laws in Behar, as 
there were in other parts of India; but 
those laws were not properly carried out. 
As an instance of the way in which 
matters were managed in India, he 
would state that the ryots on a large 
indigo estate went to the magistrate 
of Behar to complain of oppression on 
the part of the indigo planter; but they 
found that the magistrate had accepted 
the hospitality of the indigo planter. 
Complaint was made of the conduct of 
the Maharajah of Futtehpoor; but he 
gave a magnificent ball, which cost 
60,000 rupees, to which he invited all 
the authorities, and they whitewashed 
him. After that, what ryot would dare 
to complain of rack-renting by the 
Maharajah? He further wished to com- 
plain, in the most emphatic terms, of 
the neglect of duty of the Indian officials 
in permitting Indian coolies to be en- 
trapped into engagements with the 
French planters in the Island of Réunion. 
Year after year our Indian fellow-sub- 
jects were permitted to be taken to 
Réunion to a condition of absolute 
slavery. The terms upon which they 
went were ostensibly fair and honest; 
but the condition of the coolies in the 
Island was miserable in the extreme. 
All their religious and social observances 
were outraged at will by the insolent 
planters; they were reduced to absolute 
slavery, and seldom succeeded in leaving 
the Island alive. He would ask why 
that traffic was allowed to goon? The 
reason was, that corrupt European in- 
fluence had come between justice and 
British authority. Then there was the 
question of the ryots on the indigo 
plantations in Behar. The indigo ryots 
were now in a wretched state ; but there 
was reason to fear that, in consequence 
of the discovery of artificial indigo, they 
would become still more wretched. It 
was noticeable that all the officials at 
Behar were closely connected by mar- 
riage with the indigo interest, and there 
was reason to fear that this system 
would not work favourably in protecting 
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the interests of the indigo ryots. A 
subject which he wished to make one of 
special inquiry was the practice that 
prevailed among English officials of ac- 
cepting small presents from the Natives, 
and, in many cases, of accepting the 
loan of carriages and elephants for 
hunting expeditions and other purposes. 
On a future occasion he should give the 
names of the English officials who had 
resorted to that system of sponging. 
Then, with regard to the subject of the 
Indian gaols, he protested against the 
statement made by the Secretary of State 
for India that the administration of Sir 
Ashley Eden, the Lieutenant Governor 
of Bengal, led to an improvement in the 
management of those gaols. The real 
fact was that his appointment marked 
the commencement of increased mor- 
tality and flogging. The Supreme Go- 
vernment of India themselves admitted 
that the period from 1868 to 1876 was a 
period of low mortality in gaols; but 
with Sir Ashley Eden’s accession in 1876 
or 1877 began an era of increased mor- 
tality. The explanation of it was that 
he took no steps to punish or replace the 
subordinate gaol officials ; and he consi- 
dered that the late Secretary of State for 
India ( Viscount Cranbrook) was equally 
culpable with Sir Ashley Eden. The 
hon. Member for Kirkcaldy (Sir George 
Campbell) had replaced many of these 
subordinates by men of energy, and had 
succeeded in reducing the mortality to 
about 40 per cent. In conclusion, he 
would again protest against these dis- 
cussions on Indian grievances being put 
off to the end of the Session. He thought 
that the Government ought to set apart 
some more convenient period for their 
discussion. He would assure the Go- 
vernment that, unless before next year 
he received more satisfactory assurances 
from his numerous correspondents in 
India upon the subjects he had men- 
tioned, he should take the earliest op- 
portunity of bringing them under the 
notice of the House. 

Mr. LYON PLAYFAIR said, that the 
hon. Member for Kendal (Mr. Cropper) 
had spoken of the bad effects of the 
Opium Tax on the health of the Chinese, 
who consumed that drug. But he (Mr. 
Lyon Playfair) would venture to assert, 
as a physiologist, that the Salt Tax did 
more harm to the health of the people 
of India than the opium supplied to the 
Chinese did to the Chinese. Salt, which 
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formed one-half of the inorganic ingre- 
dients of blood, was absolutely essential 
to the health, not only of man, but of 
all animals. When highly taxed, the 
consumption of salt was limited, and fell 
below the requirements of health ; and 
when it fell below a certain minimum, 
it stunted the growth, not only of human 
beings, but also arrested the develop- 
ment of the leading manufactures. For- 
merly, the people of Madras used to 
consume from 16 lbs. to 18 lbs. of salt 
per head of the population. Now they 
were reduced to 12 lbs. But the people 
of Bengal were in a worse state, for 
they only consumed 9°1 lbs. That was 
about the minimum required for exist- 
ence. He was grateful to the noble 
Marquess the Secretary of State for 
India, and to the Government of India, 
for reducing substantially the Salt Tax 
to the extent of 30 per cent in Bengal, 
and 20 per cent in Madras aud Bombay. 
That reduction was substantial; but it 
must not be forgotten that 20 per cent 
reduction was only one-half of the in- 
crease of 40 per cent upon the impost 
which had been put upon the inhabit- 
ants of Madras and Bombay in 1878. 
The substantial reduction of 30 per cent 
upon Bengal would undoubtedly stimu- 
latetoincreased consumption, and quickly 
make up any loss which the Revenue 
might temporarily experience. If it 
produced no more effect than to raise 
the average consumption of the Natives 
of Bengal from 9 lbs. to 12 lbs., the low 
average of Madras, that increase, at 2 
rupees per maund, on 140,000,000 of 
inhabitants, would equal an increased 
Revenue of £4,000,000 sterling. Sait 
was the basis of the chemicals used in 
bleaching cotton, in making glass, pot- 
tery, soap, the salting of provisions, and 
many other industries ; so that cheaper 
salt meant increasing manufactures. No 
tax would be more elastic if it were 
moderate in amount; but at present it 
was enormous—something like 140s. per 
ton. The proposed reduction in the tax, 
substantial though it was, must go much 
further in future years, if elasticity was 
to be shown in the revenue to be de- 
rived from this impost. A Salt Tax was 
in any case a bad one; but he would 
admit that it was difficult to find one 
more easily imposed and collected. Still, 
it was a poll tax, paid by everyone 
equally, and without any differentiation 
as to the ability of the taxpayer. He 
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gave credit to the Government for using 
their surplus in the reduction of the tax; 
and he would confidently predict that 
their estimated loss of £1,400,000 next 
year would not reach half that amount. 
Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON said, he 
thought the Statement of the noble 
Marquess the Secretary of State for 
India was, in one sense, very remark- 
able. It was satisfactory to learn that 
in the last three years the ordinary 
Revenue had exceeded the ordinary Ex- 
P= ara by £11,850,000, according to 
ajor Baring’s figures, although the 
noble Marquess candidly admitted that 
the later information received from 
India showed that the surpluses of 
the last two years had been under-esti- 
mated. Only three or four years ago, 
when he (Lord George Hamilton) 
or his hon. Friend the Member for 
Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. E. Stanhope) 
made any statement on Indian finance, 
it was customary for their critics to 
make deplorable prophecies, and to as- 
sert that we had reached the extreme 
limit of taxation in India, that the ex- 
penditure was rapidly increasing, and 
that the bankruptcy of India was a mere 
question of time. The present satisfac- 
tory condition of affairs arose from the 
judicious financial and administrative 
reforms initiated five years ago by Sir 
John Strachey, whose great services had 
been, to a certain extent, effaced three 
years ago in consequence of the unfortu- 
nate blunder he made in connection with 
the Afghan War. Now, however, an 
accurate estimate could be formed of the 
immense value of his financial reforms, 
and he thought it only fair that full 
credit should be given to Sir John 
Strachey for what he had done, and to 
Major Baring for the vigour with which 
he had pushed forward the reforms in 
question. One of the difficulties Sir 
John Strachey had to contend with when 
he initiated his reforms was that the 
Party in that House which had been asso- 
ciated with Free Trade and fiscal reforms 
gave very little encouragement to his pro- 
posals. The noble Marquess had spoken 
with enthusiasm to-night of the scientific 
principles on which financial reforms 
were effected in India. But in 1878 the 
right hon. Gentleman the present Post- 
master General (Mr. Fawcett) made a 
number of hostile Motions against Sir 
John Strachey’s proposals. The great 
bulk of the Liberal Party divided against 
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those proposals, and among them was 
the noble Marquess; but he (Lord 
George Hamilton) would admit, how- 
ever, that the noble Marquess had now 
done ample justice to Sir John Strachey. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chairman 
of Ways and Means (Mr. Playfair) had 
expressed his satisfaction at the reduc- 
tion of the Salt Duties. What occurred 
in 1878 was this—on 45,000,000 of 
people there was an increase of 11 
annas, on 70,000,000 a decrease of 7 
annas, and on another 70,000,000 a 
decrease of 4 annas. The only object 
Sir John Strachey had in thus tem- 
porarily levelling up a certain portion 
of the duties was to obtain a temporary 
income to enable him to tide over the 
difficulty in which he was placed by a 
rapid fall in the value of silver and a 
succession of harvest failures in the 
South of India. A distinct pledge was 
then given by the Government that as 
soon as they could they would reduce the 
Salt Duty, and the reduction which had 
been made was considerably more than 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chairman 
of Ways and Means seemed to imagine. 
The most satisfactory part of the noble 
Marquess’scomprehensive Statement was 
that which showed that the loss of Re- 
venue arising from the reduction of the 
Salt Duty would soon be compensated 
for by an increased consumption of 
that article. In fact, a largely in- 
creased consumption had already taken 
place, and there was no reason why 
the Indian Government should not re- 
duce those duties until they stood on 
a much lower level. There was great 
danger in those sudden changes in the 
Revenue and Expenditure of India, 
because the moment the Revenue con- 
siderably exceeded the Expenditure, a 
series of new projects was brought 
forward and sanctioned which would 
otherwise never have been sanctioned. 
Thus, as the noble Marquess had said, 
there was an increased expenditure of 
£1,800,000 with reference to works for 
which it would not have been justifiable 
to borrow money. Thus, while the 
Local Government were carrying on 
those great works, which amounted to 
£1,800,000 in one year, the Indian Go- 
vernment was suddenly involved in a war 
which would cost £1,800,000. He hoped 
the noble Marquess would carefully look 
into that class of expenditure. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Postmaster 
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General had insisted that no class of 
work required more careful investigation 
than that which did not pay interest on 
the money borrowed. The general state- 
ment of the noble Marquess was 80 satis- 
factory that there was little he (Lord 
George Hamilton) could criticize; but 
he could not understand why the noble 
Marquess had said that the Opium Re- 
venue could not be relied on for long. 
[The Marquess of Haxtrneron : Its pre- 
sent amount.] He supposed the noble 
Marquess was referring to some ar- 
rangement to be made with the Chinese 
Government. He had nothing to say 
against that. He had feared there 
was some intention of abolishing the 
Opium Revenue altogether. The noble 
Marquess had judiciously avoided cer- 
tain moral questions in connection with 
that revenue. If the statements of the 
Anti-Opium Association were admitted, 
it would be necessary to do away 
with the revenue. But he had always 
disputed their statements. He would 
refer to the authority of the late Mr. 
Cooper, who had been a British Consul, 
was well acquainted with the Chinese 
language, and had a greater know- 
ledge of the interior of China than any- 
one else. Mr. Cooper said that, although 
Indian opium was largely consumed 
on the coast, it was not so inland, and 
that, just as in proportion as Indian 
opium was not consumed, the Native 
poppy was grown and used in its place, 
and that was much more injurious than 
the opium from India. It was absurd 
that India should be asked to give up a 
revenue which was doing incalculable 
benefit to 250,000,000 of people, when 
it was doubtful if one ounce of opium 
less would be consumed if that revenue 
were removed. He should like to say a 
word on a matter which he had been 
anxious for some years to bring before 
the House—namely, the method which 
had been adopted by the Prime Minis- 
ter, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, in 
paying from Imperial Revenues part of 
the expenses of the Afghan War. He 
(Lord George Hamilton) thought that 
the effect of such a method as had been 
adopted would be to mix up English and 
Indian finance in an inextricable muddle, 
unless some definite arrangement were 
come to. The method adopted was to 
give to India asum of £5,000,000, by 
remitting India a loan amounting to 
£2,000,000 due from India to Eng- 
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land, and to pay the remainder—the 
sum of £3,000,000—in six equalamounts 
spread over six financial years. The 
last amount would be payable in 1886, 
and if it were as the Prime Minister 
had stated that a Resolution passed 
by that House was not binding on a 
subsequent House, it would be compe- 
tent for a future House of Commons to 
repudiate the debt. In that case, who 
was to pay the amount which would still 
be owing to India by England? He 
did not know whether the right hon. 
Gentleman was aware that it had been 
necessary to raise an additional sum 
by taxation in the United Kingdom 
every year in order to pay the con- 
tribution of £500,000 to India. He 
would suggest that the realized sur- 
plus, if any, at the end of the finan- 
cial year should not be voted for the 
reduction of the Debt, but for the pay- 
ment to India of the amount which was 
due under that head until the whole was 
liquidated. As regarded the military 
question, to which the noble Marquess 
had referred, he admitted that the argu- 
ments on either side were rather nicely 
balanced. He should like to see the 
Commander-in-Chief of Madras or Bom- 
bay in the same position as the Com- 
mander-in-Chief in Ireland. At the 
same time, he admitted that there were 
strong arguments against the abolition 
of separate armies for the Presidencies. 
He thought the noble Marquess was to 
be congratulated on his Statement; and 
he hoped that, during his tenure of 
Office, he would exercise such foresight 
and judgment as to mitigate the suffer- 
ing which would be felt in future years 
of distress and scarcity. 

Sirk GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
must confess he was one of those who 
had not taken a very sanguine view of 
Indian finances. It had always been 
said that if something or other had not 
happened they should have had a sur- 
plus; but that something or other had 
always happened. It was acknowledged 
up to 1880-1 that there was a small deficit ; 
but they were all led to believe that in 
the year 1881-2 there would be a 
surplus, whilst the fact was that, ex- 
cluding the grant to India of £5,000,000, 
there was a deficit. As to that grant to 
India of £5,000,000 in respect of the 
Afghan War, it was a fictitious grant; 
because India had not got the money, 
and it was yet possible that she might 
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never obtain it. It, therefore, seemed 
to be the fact that in the year 1881-2 
they had no real surplus at all. The 
statement of the noble Marquess brought 
out a surplus that would have existed if 
there had been no Afghan War; but, 
unfortunately, there had been an Af- 
ghan War, and there had been a real dis- 
bursement in respect of that war. Asa 
matter of fact, there was not a surplus for 
the year 1881, but a deficit. Coming to 
the year 1882-3, they hoped they should 
get a surplus ; but, unfortunately, again, 
there was the Egyptian Expedition, 
which came to disarrange their anticipa- 
tions; and he must say he might have 
been knocked down with a feather when 
he heard the noble Marquess’s state- 
ment that the small contingent of 5,000 
men that was coming from India to 
Egypt was expected to cost, in something 
like three months, about £1,800,000. It 
seemed to beat anything Lord Napier of 


Magdala could have done, though that: 


noble Lord had carried on Expeditions 
on a pretty expensive scale. He could 
not conceive how that sum was ar- 
rived at; but, unfortunately, that was 
the cause that entirely nullified all their 
expectations, and they, no doubt, would 
have to be told next year that theyshould 
have had a surplus if they had not had 
an Egyptian War. He was inclined to 
think that the Indian Accounts had been 
so refined and made so scientific that no 
one could understand them. There were 
payments on loans which clearly were 
not payments on account of Revenue ; 
there were fictitious accounts and Pro- 
vincial adjustments which he defied 
mortal man to understand. Certainly, 
even after hearing the elaborate State- 
ment that had been made, no Member 
of the House except the noble Marquess 
could understand the question of the 
Provincial adjustments with regard to 
the actual amount of Indian Revenue 
and Expenditure. They were so com- 
plicated that it was impossible to analyze 
them within a reasonable space of time. 
But he had looked into these Accounts 
with some knowledge of the subject ; and, 
setting increase against decrease, and 
putting aside the Revenue from Public 
Works, as to which he believed there 
had been an increase, and the traffic 
in opium, he believed, with those excep- 
tions, there had not been any real increase 
of Revenue. As to the latter, he had 
found that, taking the inerease of re- 
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ceipts and the decrease of expenditure, 
there had been a real increase of 
£2,500,000. He would not go into the 
moral question with respect to opium ; 
but, from the accounts received by the 
last mail, it appeared that the Indian 
Government viewed with alarm, and 
most reasonably, the prospects with ro- 
gard to the Opium Revenue. Though 
the estimate of the noble Marquess was 
not sanguine, it was, he (Sir GeorgeCamp- 
bell) was afraid, still too sanguine. In 
Lord Mayo’s time it was thought right 
to establish what was called a reserve, 
in order to equalize the sale of opium; 
and, in his (Sir George Campbell’s) 
time, that was fixed at 60,000 chests; 
but within the last few years, since that 
time, he ‘found that the season’s stock 
had been reduced from 48,000 chests to 
15,000 chests, so that in this matter 
they had been living upon their capital ; 
and this last Resolution of the Govern- 
ment of India showed that they could 
not maintain even that. Under these 
circumstances, it would be necessary to 
reduce the amount sold in Bengal in 
future, which was an alarming state of 
things as regarded the financial pros- 
pects of India. Altogether, political 
questions apart, he thought the noble 
Lord was right in thinking he should be 
chary in building too much upon the 
opium traffic, and that he would have 
been more right if he had gone a little 
farther than he had gone in his action 
with regard to the Opium Revenue; and 
if, from political causes, it was not 
swept away, from financial causes it was 
not at all unlikely it might be con- 
siderably diminished. There was one 
item which showed a tendency to in- 
crease during the past two years, and 
that was the item of excisable and 
spirituous liquors. That was an increase 
on which he looked with very great mis- 
givings. He believed that the cause 
was a change in the system in Bengal, 
and that it had been a reversion from the 
strict and more modern system to older 
and looser systems. He was very much 
inclined to believe that there was con- 
siderable ground for the complaint that 
such a change had been allowed to pre- 
vail over the restraint on the consump- 
tion of spirituous liquors, which ought 
to be the main object of a system of 
that kind; and he was sure that the 
noble Marquess would take care not to 
encourage the increase referred to. -He 
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believed there had been a great increase 
in the system of railways, and they had 
reason to congratulate themselves that 
the great system of railways inaugurated 
by Lord Dalhousie had been a distinct 
and wonderful success. There was no 
country in the world in which railways 
paid such a uniformly good average 
percentage on the capital expended. 
The question of Public Works was a 
large one; but he would not enter into 
it at length. He must, however, say 
that it seemed to him to be a great mis- 
fortune that we were subject to such 
oscillations of policy. A mistake was at 
one time made in the belief that nothing 
would make India prosperous but an 
almost unlimited expenditure on Public 
Works, and he was glad that that mis- 
take had been corrected. No one was 
more opposed to the extreme profuseness 
in regard to Public Works that was at 
one time allowed to prevail ; but, at the 
same time, he thought that the reaction 
had been carried out too suddenly and 
too far. The consequence of the stop- 
page of Public Works was to render 
necessary an enormous increase of pen- 
sions and compensations. For instance, 
the excess of expenditure over the Es- 
timate for compensations and pensions 
in the Accounts of 1880-1 was £169,000, 
owing to the cost of pensions and gra- 
tuities in consequence of the reductions 
made in the Public Works Department. 
They compensated and pensioned largely 
men who were in the prime of life, and 
then they soon found that they must 
employ them again. In regard to the 
railways, they should in the same way 
be careful to pursue a steady policy. 
As to that, it had been thought right 
to make more railways, and the Go- 
vernment chafed under the restrictive 
Resolution imposed on them by the 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. E. Stan- 
hope). The Southern Mahratta Rail- 
way was made under a guasi-guarantee 
outside the limits fixed by the Resolu- 
tion. The result of the whole was that, 
when they came to the year 1882-3, 
they had arrived at a small surplus of 
£250,000. They only arrived at that 
surplus by that extraordinary £1,000,000 
of Provincial adjustments which no per- 
son on earth could understand. He re- 
lied on the Financial Department of the 
Government of India, although it was a 
puzzle to himself how they arrived at a 
yery gratifying reduction of taxation. 
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Assuming that they were able to make 
those reductions, he heartily joined in 
the congratulations expressed on both 
sides of the House to the noble Mar- 
quess that he had been able to abolish 
the Customs Duties, and to reduce the 
Salt Duty, which he (Sir George Camp- 
bell) had always considered a monstrous 
tax—which was literally a poll tax upon 
the people of India, amounting to some- 
thing like an Income Tax of 8 or 4 per 
cent upon the working men of India. 
As regards the abolition of the Customs 
Duties, he would not dispute that it was 
not a just and economically right mea- 
sure ; but let them not be hypocritical 
about it. It was not because of the 
people of India, but because of the 
pressure put on the Government by the 
manufacturers of Lancashire, that those 
duties were abolished; and he was 
afraid if the matter had been merely one 
of the benefits that was to be conferred 
on the people of India by taking that 
step, it never would have been taken. 
He would remind hon. Members that 
though they had abolished all the im- 
port duties in which this country was 
interested, they had not abolished the 
export duties, for they levied a heavy 
tax on the export of rice from India, 
and the people of India were still 
hampered by export duties, as much as 
we should be by export duties on cotton 
manufactures. As regarded the Civil 
Expenditure of India, it was a growing 
item, which had a tendency to increase, 
and which must increase with civili- 
zation; and he had very considerable 
doubt whether the ideas of the hon. 
Gentleman opposite were correct, the 
Government of India, being hard pressed 
for money to carry on the Afghan War, 
had found it necessary to starve the De- 
partments in order to carry on that war. 
The Government of India, having re- 
turned to a normal state of things, the 
hon. Gentleman said what a terrible 
thing that the Expenditure was again 
going to be increased. {Mr. E. Srannorz 
said, he used the same language in 
1879.] As regarded the Army, he was 
not very sanguine that the expenditure 
could be materially reduced. The Army 
might be reduced here and there ; but, 
on the other hand, he believed the noble 
Marquess would find that our Indian 
Army, especially when there was a call 
for men to Egypt, was not too largely, 
but dangerously small. There might be 
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a cutting down of expenditure by the 
abolition of the Commanders-in-Chief, 
and their Staff at Madras and Bombay ; 
but the rank and file of the Indian Army 
were not over, but under-paid. Hecon- 
demned as absolutely fatal the amal- 
gamation of the Native Army; but ex- 
penditure might be saved by remodelling 
it on the basis of the Punjab Frontier 
Force. One thing which struck him 
very much was the enormous increase of 
the Non-Effective Charges for the Army 
—the most unsatisfactory kind of mili- 
tary expenditure—a charge which was 
rapidly growing; and he would point 
out that, in the view of the great ex- 
penditure of India, the costs incidental 
to the large Public Works, and the 
charges necessary for the provision of 
the General Debt, there was great want 
of a Sinking Fund. Taking all these 
things into consideration, he would im- 
press upon the Government the great 
need there was for the exercise of pru- 
dence in regard to their Indian finance. 
Mr. R. N. FOWLER said, the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
University of Edinburgh (Mr. Lyon 
Playfair) had spoken very forcibly onthe 
question of the Salt Duty; and he (Mr. 
R. N. Fowler) thought the House would 
heartily concur with the right hon. Gen- 
tleman in all he had said upon the sub- 
ject. He was glad to find that the noble 
Marquess (the Marquess of Hartington) 
had been able to announce a reduction 
of the duty on salt; and he hoped that, 
on future occasions, he might have the 
privilege of announcing still further re- 
ductions. But he wished more particularly 
to call attention to the question which had 
been alluded to by the hon. Member for 
Kendal (Mr. Cropper) and other hon. 
Gentlemen—namely, the question of the 
opium trade. There could be no doubt 
that there was, throughout the country, 
a strong feeling that it was a great dis- 
grace to Great Britain that we should 
continue to derive an important part of 
the Revenue of India from that per- 
nicious traffic. [{Mr. O’SHea: Oh : 
The hon. Member for Clare (Mr. O’Shea 
said ‘‘Oh;” but he (Mr. R. N. Fowler) 
would ask the hon. Gentleman if he ever 
heard of an instance in which a medical 
man prescribed the smoking of opium ? 
He (Mr. R. N. Fowler) knew that opium 
was constantly prescribed in other forms ; 
but he never heard of any case in which 
the smoking of opium was prescribed. It 
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certainly seemed to him that that was a 
subject which deserved the earnest at- 
tention of the Government and of the 
House, and he earnestly hoped that the 
time would soon come when the noble 
Marquess would be able to tell them 
that he had decided upon taking steps 
to put a stop to the traffic. There was 
one question which he would like to put, 
and which the noble Marquess would, 
perhaps, be good enough to answer 
when he replied upon the debate gene- 
rally. They had been informed that an 
alteration had been made in the transit 
duties on opium; but he could not find, 
in the Accounts before them, what that 
alteration was, and the noble Marquess 
had not alluded to it in the really very 
able speech which he had delivered to the 
House. He hoped the noble Marquess, 
when he rose to wind up the debate, 
would tell them the precise steps he had 
taken, and what had been done in regard 
to the reduction of the duty on Malwa 
opium. He(Mr. R. N. Fowler) quite 
concurred with the hon. Member for 
Kendal in the remarks he had made as 
to the impropriety of raising that very 
large amount of duty from opium. It 
was generally felt that the opium traffic 
was a disgrace to the country. There 
was only one other point with which he 
would trouble the House. There had 
already been a debate on the question 
of placing the expense of the troops 
about to be sent from India to Egypt 
upon the Indian Revenue. He was one 
of those who felt very strongly on the 
subject, and he had recorded his opinion 
by his vote against the propriety of 
placing any part of the charge upon 
the Indian Revenue. The people of 
India were a poor and a highly-taxed 
people, and it was a crying shame that 
they should be taxed for any Imperial 
purpose. He trusted that the question 
would receive the future consideration 
of the House; and he hoped when the 
time came, when it would have to be 
fairly discussed, the House would lift up 
its voice in a strong protest against any 
part of the expenditure for military ope- 
rations in Egypt being levied upon India. 
The noble Marquess had told the House 
that night that the sum demanded forthis 
purpose would be greater than had been 
anticipated. He thought that was only 
an additional reason for listening to the 
advice of those hon. Members on both 
sides of the House who objected to 
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lacing the charge upon the people of 
ndia. At that late hour he would not 
further detain the House; but he had 
wished particularly to express the views 
he entertained upon these two points— 
the opium traffic, and the impropriety 
of charging upon India any of the ex- 
enses connected with the Expedition to 
sypt. 

GENERAL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR: 
Mr. Speaker, I am desirous of explain- 
ing that, in expressing dissent during 
the speech of the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. E. 
Stanhope), I was not actuated by any 
feeling of discourtesy. I am confident 
that, from the high personal esteem and 
regard in which he knows I hold him, 
my unintentional interruption will be 
overlooked. This involuntary loud ob- 
jection was simply caused by the hon. 
Member’s unexpected advocacy of an- 
other extensive scheme of Indian Army 
re-organization. I frankly say that after 
the hon. Member’s wide experience, as 
Under Secretary of State for India, of 
the disastrous consequences from the 
vast changes in the Indian Army system 
in 1861, I did not expect anyone, having 
that knowledge, would desire to enter 
upon a second attempt. I naturally feel 
strongly on all such proposals. I was 
directed by the Viceroy of India, from 
my Official position, as head of the Mili- 
tary Finance Department, to join the 
Indian Military Commission of 1861. It 
was appointed by the Viceroy to aid 
Government in carrying out the Army 
changes which Sir Charles Wood, the 
then Secretary of State for India, with 
the sanction of the Government of that 
day, had ordered. With the experience 
I then acquired, and with the know- 
ledge since obtained of the financial and 
military evils resulting from changes, 
unwisely ordered, and hastily carried 
out, I look with the greatest distrust on 
new schemes. The old system of the 
Indian Army, which had been advocated 
by the ablest men, who created our vast 
Empire, was destroyed in 1861, on 
grounds neither sufficient, nor properly 
sifted, to justify the ordered changes. 
There were defects, no doubt, in the 
Indian military system ; but these were 
remedial. They were, however, not 
noticed in the despatches from the Se- 
cretary of State. But hardly a year 
passed after that re-organization with- 
out some attempt to patch up the created 
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defects, and vast sums have been an- 
nually spent to try and make the 1861 
system work well. After only 20 years 
we are again urged to accept further 
changes, on the recommendation of a 
Commission which three years ago sat in 
India. I maintain that the proposals of 
that Commission are not entitled to con- 
fidence, partly because the inquiry was 
not carried on with that continuous 
regularity and order which are expected 
from the presence of all the Commis- 
sioners. 

I may also point out that but little 
official confidence appears to be placed 
on the proposals of that Commission. 
We now learn, for the first time, that 
not only does the Government in India 
dissent from recommendations, but the 
Council of the Secretary of State for 
India are wholly opposed. And, as re- 
gards the opinion of the Secretary of 
State, that has yet to be made up. 
Above all, the Papers connected with this 
new re-organization are still withheld 
from Parliament. In this respect in 
great contrast, for the worse, with the 
course followed in regard to the re- 
organization of 1861. The whole of the 
documents of that time were promptly 
published. The secrecy now practised 
can only be viewed as a planned mystery 
to cover something in the proceedings of 
the Commission necessary to be con- 
cealed from the scrutiny of many per- 
sons fully as qualified as were the Mem- 
bers of the Commission who advised 
these changes. 

We have, however, this evening heard 
from the noble Marquess (the Marquess 
of Hartington) of some results of the 
new re-organization. We have been in- 
formed of an actual diminution of 11 
batteries of horse, field, and garrison 
Artillery. These have been withdrawn 
from India after forming two mountain 
train batteries and adding men to each 
of the remaining garrison batteries. 
Therefrom is expected a diminution of 
annual charge of £80,000. This, indeed, 
is a very small item for such an impor- 
tant diminution in this powerful Army. 
At no previous time, during the past 60 
years, has the Artillery of India been 
on so small a scale as at present. 

We also learn from the Secretary of 
State for India that 18 battalions of 
Native Infantry, and four regiments of 
Native Cavalry, have been broken up; 
of these 18 Infantry battalions, eight 
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are struck off from the unfortunate 
Madras Army, making up, with former 
reductions in that Division, no fewer 
than 20 of the 52 Madras battalions 
since the re-organization of 1861. Thus 
the branch of the Service of India— 
that of Madras—which stood loyal to a 
man during the Mutiny of the Bengal 
Army, has been the greatest sufferer, 
having had two-fifths of the battalions 
disbanded. 

We are also told that liberal pen- 
sions, gratuities, and rewards have 
been offered, and inducements held out 
to the men of all these disbanded corps. 
But, if the reports in the newspapers can 
be relied on, it would appear as if the 
inducements to the men to remain in the 
Service had failed throughout all India. 
This, of itself, is a great political warn- 
ing. No one who has had experience 
in India can fail to look on this fact 
otherwise than one of grievous import. 
From my personal acquaintance with the 
Madras Sepoys, I look on the extent to 
which the men of the disbanded corps 
have taken their discharge to be an 
augury of great danger. 

I confess I am not astonished at such 
evidence of dislike to the Service; and 
I have no doubt my experience is 
applicable to all India. The Madras 
battalions now disbanded were, in my 
time, good serviceable corps. I have 
served with several of them. With one 
in particular—the 34th battalion of Light 
Infantry—I had personal experience in 
the field. I saw that battalion, weak in 
numbers, face one of the most formid- 
able bands, 3,000 strong, ever collected 
in the Deccan. The band was com- 
posed of Arabs, and men from Central 
Asia. The former, wiry and brave men, 
the latter, stalwart and tall, with brown 
hair and faces, and light eyes. The 
band was bravely commanded and led 
by two experienced Native Chiefs, who 
both fell in the action. For right well 
did the gallant 34th Madras battalion 
bear itself on that day. If it had been 
a battalion of the Bengal Army, loud 
would have been the praises and liberal 
the rewards bestowed on the men and 
officers. But Madras had then, as now, 
no friends. The whole military ad- 
ministration of India is practically vested 
in Bengal officers. The old jealous feel- 
ing still exists of the kind created by 
the services of Clive, a Madras officer 
sent to Bengal from Madras, whereby 
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the Madras Army is still, as always, 
kept in the background. Even the 
most obvious occasions on which Madras 
corps might have gained a name by 
being employed in the field have been 
denied that Army. The plea often urged 
of distrust of its bravery was not justi- 
fied. The 34th battalion proved how 
well and willing the Madras Sepoy was 
to meet brave, warlike races such as I 
have mentioned ; for, after the fight was 
over, I had the duty, as the Staff officer 
of the force, to examine the many pri- 
soners. They were such fresh men from 
Central Asia that none could speak 
Hindostanee. 

Then, as regards the Council which 
advises the Secretary of State. I appeal 
to the noble Marquess, as to the numerous 
Bengal civil and military officers on 
that Council, and how very few are the 
Madras and Bombay officers. Madras 
has certainly strong reason of urging 
partiality, by pointing to the neglect by 
the Government of India of the civil 
and military interests of that part of the 
Empire. 

We have also been informed by the 
noble Marquess that the financial saving 
expected from disbanding 22 corps of 
Indian Cavalry and Infantry is only 
£120,000. In contrast with the great 
military aud political evils from such 
vast changes, I unhesitatingly say that 
this is truly a miserable saving. I 
should be ashamed, even now, with the 
years heavy on me, if I could not easily 
effect a much larger saving in the In- 
dian Army Expenditure of £16,000,000. 
Then, again, we are told that the object 
of disbanding these 22 corps is to in- 
crease the numerical strength of the re- 
maining Native corps. Now, this ques- 
tion, as to the suitable numbers to form 
a Native corps, was fully considered in 
1861 by Lord Canning and his Council, 
aided by his Military Advisers. With 
all the full experience derived from the 
great events that had resulted from the 
Mutiny of the Bengal Army, it was then 
considered that 600 Sepoys was a proper 
strength for a battalion. Now, one of 
800 Sepoys is thought to have some 
virtue in it, unknown to the former 
statesmen, who certainly then had as 
full knowledge of the Indian military 
requirements as any of those of the 
present day, whose opinions are now 
taken as guides for making great 
changes, 
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Before great reductions in Artillery, 
Native Infantry, and Cavalry,areordered, 
I urge far more careful consideration. 
If the measures be ordered on purely 
military grounds, then full weight 
should be given to the opinions of 
the best military experts. If for 
economical reasons, then the various 
modes of effecting such a small’ eco- 
nomy as that of £200,000, now ex- 
pected to be obtained, should be dis- 
cussed. Besides feeling confident in 
being easily able to save £200,000 out 
of £16,000,000, the present Military 
Budget of India, without the diminu- 
tion of a gun or a private, I could have 
put forward other economical proposals 
for consideration. For instance, to form 
Artillery batteries, as in former years in 
India, into eight guns instead of six 
guns as at present, and thus have largely 
diminished the cadres of batteries, but 
kept up all the guns. Also to have 
largely added to the numerical strength 
of the garrison batteries, thus maintain- 
ing the existing number of gunners with 
only half the number of batteries. Then 
to have formed the Native Infantry bat- 
talions into six companies, each, of 100 
men, instead of the eight companies of 
75 men as at present. In this way, the 
full number of guns, gunners, and bat- 
talion cadres would have been kept up. 
Instead of cutting off only 144 com- 
panies of Native Infantry by dis- 
banding 18 battalions, there would have 
been about 260 companies of Infantry 
struck off, without touching the number 
of cadres of battalions. 

These changes could not have led to 
such violent and serious alterations as 
have been brought about by the mode 
followed. And I am certain that econo- 
mies more than equal to those effected, 
and greater military efficiency, would 
thereby have been secured. I, however, 
greatly doubt the stated economical 
result from the reductions as ordered. 
For after deducting the pensions, gra- 
tuities, and rewards to the men of the 
disbanded corps, swelled up for the long 
series of years, which men of middle 
age will live, the estimated saving of 
£120,000 from disbanding 22 Native 
corps will be seriously diminished, if not 
entirely absorbed. 

There is, however, another planned 
economy, which the noble Marquess 
the Secretary of State for India in- 
forms us has been resisted by the autho- 
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rities of the War Office. Itis one which 
has often been proposed and opposed. 
It is to diminish the number of cadres 
of European Infantry and Cavalry with- 
out decreasing the privates. This re- 
sistance to diminution of cadres might 
have been expected. In 1861, when the 
Indian finances were embarrassed, the 
Government earnestly desired a large 
reduction in the number of these cadres. 
Whereas, whilst a large decrease of 
privates in Cavalry and Infantry regi- 
ments was ordered by the Horse Guards, 
with the diminution of only one officer, 
the cadres were persistently maintained, 
with, necessarily, all the costly establish- 
ments and Staff allowances, which are 
so wisely attached to European corps in 
India. 

As far as I could make out from the 
noble Marquess’s Statement, the cadres 
of five European Infantry and three 
of Cavalry; in all, eight cadres, recently 
advised by the Indian Government to be 
withdrawn, would leave India with 45 
Infantry and six Cavalry regiments; in 
all, 51. It was also proposed, in 1868 
and 1869, that out of the then 63 cadres 
—namely, 52 Infantry and 11 Cavalry, 
12 should be diminished ; but only four 
Cavalry and Infantry, two of each, were 
withdrawn in 1870. The plea urged 
against the diminution of the other eight 
cadres was, that their cost would become 
a charge on the Imperial Exchequer. My 
own view is that the existing eight avail- 
able cadres would, at present, be a use- 
ful addition to our Home Establishment. 
The present grounds of objection have 
not been fully stated by the noble Mar- 
quess; butif the plea of extra cost to 
the Imperial Government be again 
urged, I submit that it would be real 
economy to bring away from India the 
eight cadres, and pay their much smaller 
Home cost out of Indian Revenues. 
These cadres could be usefully employed, 
on behalf of, and form a Reserve for, 
India. 

The strength of the 45 Infantry bat- 
talions and six Cavalry regiments then 
left in India should be increased on the 
plan followed in 1870. The 52 bat- 
talions of Infantry in India in 1870 
were decreased by two; but the 1,500 
privates in the two withdrawn corps 
were distributed amongst the 50 bat- 
talions retained. The Cavalry corps, 
11 in number, also diminished in 1870 
by two, had the number of troopers in- 
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creased in each of the other nine cadres 
left in India. 

Some useful changes in the remain- 
ing 51 corps of Cavalry and Infantry 
might now be made. I advocate all ranks 
being made effective in the ranks for 
which employed. For instance, there 
are, at present, bandsmen, pioneers, 
lance corporals, librarians, instructors, 
workmen, teachers, clerks, extra drum- 
mers, borne as privates, fully 80 in 
number, now withdrawn from the grade 
of duty privates. These should be 
made real effectives, and all returned 
separately in ranks suitable for the 
duties on which actually employed. 
The 39,000 privates of Infantry now no- 
minally kept up in the 50 Infantry bat- 
talions cannot leave more than about 
35,000 duty privates after deducting the 
4,00C men withdrawn for these various 
purposes. This number should be made 

od by each of the 45 battalions 

aving an extra establishment of 40 
lance corporals, 12 pioneers, 20 bands- 
men, and eight for the other duties. The 
total number so replaced would be about 
8,600 in the 45 battalions. Each In- 
fantry company should be also raised to 
100 duty privates instead of, as at pre- 
sent, 974 on the average; the battalion 
then being 800, instead of the nominal 
strength of 780, thereby making up 
36,000 duty privates in the 45 battalions. 
The total number would be, with the 
employed men, above the present num- 
ber of 39,000 privates. The six 
Cavalry cadres retained should also 
be increased to 480 duty privates, in- 
stead of at the present nominal 384. 
Then, with the present employed men— 
about 80 in each Corps—made effectives, 
the Cavalry would be as strong in pri- 
vates as the nine cadres are at present. 
By these modifications, the Indian 
Establishments and the Staff, of eight 
cadres, would be decreased, and a con- 
siderable saving thereby effected. 

But it is disheartening to urge eco- 
nomies in the Military Service of India, 
when extravagance and wasteful outlays 
in that Military Expenditure are in- 
curred by rushing into useless and dan- 
gerous expeditions, such as were the 
late cperations in Afghanistan. I have, 
on several occasions, given expression to 
an opinion that these operations have cost 
India to thefull extent of £30,000,000 ex- 
tra, instead of the often-repeated official 
statements of £18,000,000, £20,000,000, 
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and now, I believe, £23,000,000. Iam 
now prepared to prove, by figures taken 
from the Accounts, that my calculation 
of nearly £31,000,000 extra is nearer 
the correct charge. I have in my hand 
a statement of the Military Charge 
of India for a long series of years, 
also covering the seven years following 
1875-6. These charges began to in- 
crease in the year 1876-7, and so con- 
tinued for seven years in excess of the 
charges for former years. In that first 
year, the total amount was £15,792,112; 
whereas the Military Charge in 1475-6 
was £15,308,460. For the seven years 
ending with the year 1882-3, the total 
charges, including therein the Fron- 
tier Railways, is £138,022,614; ac- 
cording to my statement, as follows:— 
1876-7, 15,792,112; 1877-8, 16,639,761); 
1878-9, 17,092, 488/; 1879-80,23,047,212/; 
1880-1, 30,237,048/; 1881-2, 18,862,993/; 
1882-38, 16,351,000/ ; total, seven years, 
138,022,614/. If we deduct seven years 
Ordinary Charges, at the rate, in 1875-6, 
of 15,308,460/, the total would be 
107,159,2207, leaving a net excess of 
charge for the Afghan operations of 
30,863,394/. I may point out that the 
figures used for five of the seven years 
are taken from the audited Accounts, 
and twoareestimated. The great varia- 
tions between estimated and actual ex- 
penditure may reasonably be urged as a 
caution in accepting the estimated sums 
for the two years as the minimum charge. 

I admit that additions were made in 
the military system, during this period, 
somewhat increasing the cost of the 
Army. I have tried, but failed, to make 
out the exact sum by which these changes 
raised the military cost. I am, how- 
ever, confident that, after allowing for a 
few economies, the actual net increase 
has been but a very small fraction of this 
extra charge. If one-seventh of the extra 
£1,000,000 above £30,000,000 be, as I be- 
lieve it to be, the extreme average annual 
increased charge, then I have justified 
my assertion as to the £30,000,000 being 
the extra cost for the War beyond our 
Frontiers. 

I do not now venture to enlarge on the 
possible economies in Indian Military 
Expenditure. It is a question of great 
complexity, because it involves consi- 
derations of such a varied character that 
few minds can grasp them. The most 
experienced authorities have been at 
sea as to how to base calculations of 
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the suitable strengths of European and 
Native troops for the garrison of India. 
I remember well the vast European 
Army which a Committee of the foremost 
men at home considered necessary after 
the Mutiny for our security in India. 
I also well remember the large Army 
which the Commander-in-Chief, Lord 
Strathnairn, considered requisite. Then, 
again, the calm-minded statesman, Lord 
Canning, proposed, in May, 1860, a vast 
European force, but which, within eight 
months, he greatly diminished on the 
broad and avowed ground that no one 
could have foreseen the marked quieting 
down of the excitement from the Mutiny, 
which, in that very short period, had 
taken place. Holding these views, I 
am content to accept the strength in 
privates, which may at the moment form 
the Indian garrison ; and, on that grade, 
base all calculations of cost, so that the 
largest economies may flow from that 
formation and distribution of all ranks 
into corps which experienced experts 
may decide on. The only fixed data 
on which Government can act is finan- 
cial. After long consideration Lord 
Canning decided on the amount for 
the Army, which the finances of India 
could bear, with this in’truction—that 
the largest Army that could be pro- 
vided out of that sum was to be main- 
tained. That condition was complied 
with in 1861, and an Army was then 
formed, in numerical strengths and 
in corps, larger than now maintained ; 
but its charge was less than at present. 
I believe that considerable economies 
could be effected in the present Expen- 
diture; but it involves considerable 
friction with the War Office and Horse 
Guards, and close and powerful check 
in India, and in the Home Office of 
India. 

There is, however, one unnoticed open- 
ing for economies. I bring before the 
House the excessive Civil Charges as 
affording a great opening for effecting 
a diminution of Indian Expenditure. 
Whilst everyone is calling out to cut 
down military outlay, to enable Govern- 
ment to find funds to carry out those im- 
provements which India needs, not only 
is reduction in the purely Civil Charges 
studiously left unspoken, but, on the 
contrary, augmentations are advocated. 
We have, even this evening, heard from 
the noble Marquess of augmentations to 
the pay of subordinate Givil Servants, 
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and evidently more increases in that 
direction may be expected. But we 
never hear any advocacy of changes in 
the Civil Administration by which outlays 
may be cut down by improved organiza- 
tion, and so provide funds for improve- 
ments. No; the existing civil organiza- 
tions are left untouched, without those 
independent inquiries being instituted 
as applied to the Military Service. 

There are military officers fully as fit 
to preside over a Commission on the 
civil organization, and to wisely advise 
extensive alterations, as Sir Ashley Eden 
was supposed capable in respect of pre- 
siding over an inquiry into the military 
system. I do state that Sir Ashley Eden 
was less qualified than many other 
civilians to advise on military changes ; 
his services, mainly in Bengal, having 
thrown him far less than other civilians 
amongst the Army. But with such an 
adviser in the Home Council of India, 
we have less reason than ever to expect 
economies in the purely Civil Charges. 
These, on the contrary, have been largely 
augmented during the last 14 years, and 
in a far higher ratio than have the 
Military Charges increased. 

I hold in my hand a statement of the 
payments during 14 years, for realizing, 
as it is termed, the Revenue of the coun- 
try, and for the purely Civil Depart- 
ments under the Civil Services. In 
1867-8 these two branches amounted to 
£18,943,974. In 1880-1 the like charges 
were £21,853,953, an increase of nearly 
£3,000,000. The items as follows are 
all taken from audited accounts :— 
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1867-68 | 8,682,083 | 10,261,891 | 18,943,974 
1868-69 | 8,800,803 | 10,307,185 | 19,107,988 
1869-70 | 9,069,162 | 10,737,920 | 19,847,082 
1870-71 | 8,973,892 | 10,238,781 | 19,212,673 
1871-72 | 8,333,824 | 10,497,931 | 18,831,755 
1876-77 | 9,808,436 | 10,495,519 | 20,303,955 
1877-78 | 9,738,640 | 10,337,478 | 20,076,118 
1878-79 | 9,606,319 | 11,337,672 | 20,943,991 
1879-80 | 10,057,976 | 11,468,900 | 21,526,876 
1880-81 | 10,358,735 | 11,495,218 | 21,853,953 











During these 14 years, all other kinds 
of Civil expenditure in India, exclusive of 
the outlay on Public Works, but includ- 
ing Interest, Famine Relief, and Loss by 
Exchange, have largely increased, In 
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1867-8 the total charge in India for 
all these Civil purposes amounted to 
£22,640,749. By the last audited Ac- 
counts for 1880-1 this charge had swelled 
up to £29,088,147, nearly £7,000,000 
increase. For some years of this period 
these charges have been higher owing 
to the extraordinary Loss by Exchange, 
and for Famine. Even after allowing for 
the additional loss by exchange, which 
has been the main item of increase in the 
Civil Charges since 1867-8, the often- 
asserted claim of the Government of In- 
dia for credit in effecting a diminution 
of the Civil Charges is contradicted by 
the figures mentioned. 

I now ask the attention of the House 
to the remarkable mode of exhibiting 
the capital set apart for Productive 
Public Works. The Accounts of 1867-8 
show, for the first time, an extraordinary 
outlay for these works in the form of 
Irrigation, State Railways, and Miscel- 
laneous Improvements. Up to 1879-80 
the invested irrigation capital amounted 
to £11,851,193 spent in England and 
India; but the profits being very small, 
then, in 1878-9, for the first time, the 
Accounts divided the receipts from Land 
Revenue into “(Ordinary,’” and into 
‘* Portions of Irrigation Land Revenue,”’ 
and credited this last amount as derived 
from all the capital expended since 
1867-8 in these special Irrigation Works. 
The amount of the Irrigation Revenue 
for the first year, 1878-9, was £126,934, 
exclusive of Madras. In the year follow- 
ing Madras was added on, and supplied 
£483,859 ; the total for all India being 
£602,398. In 1880-1, whilst the Irriga- 
tion Revenue for all India was £797,319, 
Madras supplied £552,160. This large 
sum, at 25 years’ capitalized value, re- 
presents an investment in Madras Irriga- 
tion Works of about £14,000,000. That 
amount is in excess of the capital in- 
vested since 1867-8 in all the extra- 
ordinary works of irrigation. But, by 
including the Madras favourable results, 
the losses in other parts of India are 
covered. I cannot, from my inquiries, 
make out that there has been invested 
in Madras Extraordinary Works since 
1867-8 a twentieth part of this sum. 
I, however, admit that the Accounts 
of 1879-80 exhibit an invested Produc- 
tive Capital in Madras Extraordinary 
Irrigation Works of £774,027. Large 
as this sum appears to be, yet the por- 
tion of Madras Land Revenue credited 
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to this investment actually represents an 
annual profit of 70 per cent. In 1880-1 
the Accounts show a great jump in the 
amount of Productive Irrigation capital. 
The sum put down for Madras alone is 
there stated at £1,772,744. This increase 
of nearly £1,000,000 is by assigning 
to the previously exhibited Productive 
Capital all the Ordinary outlay spent 
only on the specially profitable Madras 
Irrigation Works prior to 1867-8, also 
by transferring Unprofitable Productive 
Irrigation Works commenced since that 
year to Ordinary Works. Such a mode 
of making an extension to the Pro- 
ductive Capital is opposed to all right 
accounting. The Accounts of 1880-1 
show the invested capital on Produc- 
tive Irrigation Works of all India at 
£16,049,774; whereas by the Accounts 
of the previous year, 1879-80, this capi- 
tal is only £10,643,307. It is in the one 
year following suddenly increased by 
£5,406,467, of which £4,792,017 is the 
ordinary expenditure on Profitable 
Works made prior to 1867-8, of which 
Madras supplies nearly one-fifth. Not 
only are the past Accounts of these 
Extraordinary Works vitiated by this 
addition to the special fund commenced 
in 1867-8, but the mode of exhibit- 
ing the Interest on Debt is therefrom 
greatly modified. This is the more 
objectionable, because one claim made 
for good financial management in India 
is the diminution of the interest for 
what is called ‘‘ Debt —— But this 
is mainly effected by merely altering the 
figures in the Accounts, by debiting 
interest on the increased Productive 
Capital. 

In 1875-6 the charge for all Debt in 
India and England is entered in the 
Accounts at £5,563,968. In 1882-3, the 
estimated charge is only £3,917,000. 
This remarkable apparent decrease is 
caused by separating the interest for 
‘‘Debt proper” and interest on the 
yearly capital claimed to be invested in 
Productive Works. In the year 1876-7, 
the first year’s ordinary interest after this 
division is in the Accounts £4,907,236, 
and the interest on the invested Pro- 
ductive Capital at £895,933. In 1879-80, 
the interest for ordinary Debt was 
£4,590,482, and on the invested capital 
£1,616,511. In the following Debt 
year, 1880-1, the ordinary interest is 
reduced to £3,669,195, and interest on 
capital increased to £2,381,745. So 
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that in one year, whilst the ordinary 
interest is decreased by £921,287, the 
interest on the invested capital is in- 
creased by £765,234. These differences 
are still further increased in 1882-3, so 
as to make the interest on Productive 
Capital amount to more than it has ever 
been. This is the natural result from 
adding on the funds spent before 1867-8 
for Ordinary Works. 

I now mention to the House an exam- 
ple of the unfair mode of distributing this 
capital for Productive Public Works 
amongst the several Provinces of India. 
The expending of public money is well 
known to have an important useful bear- 
ing on the revenues of the districts in 
which spent. A largely-increased mili- 
tary expenditure in any locality is known 
to have a great effect on the revenue. 
This beneficial action is equally caused 
by an increased outlay for Public Works. 
Now, prior to 1867-8, the whole of the 
outlay on all Public Works was exhi- 
bited as ‘‘ Ordinary ”’ in the accounts of 
the several Provinces. In that year, and 
subsequently, this outlay was divided 
into ‘‘Ordinary,”’ ‘‘ Extraordinary,” and 
latterly called ‘‘ Productive.” The Go- 
vernment of India, then, for the first 
time, distributed this extraordinary fund 
at its pleasure amongst the 10 Provinces 
of the Empire. In the 14 years, from 
1867-8 to 1880-1, the fund so distributed 
in India for Irrigation Works and State 
Railways amounted to £31,772,859, 
of which Madras and Bombay received 
£3,901,373, and the rest of India 
£27,871,486. The ratios to all India 
of the population and areas of these 
two divisions may be stated to be 
more than one-fourth for Madras and 
Bombay, and less than three-fourths 
for the rest of India. The respec- 
tive divisions ought, therefore, to have 
had assigned £9,000,000 to the one 
and £24,000,000 to the other division. 
Again, basing the proper division of this 
fund on the revenues and surplus in- 
come of the two divisions, after deducting 
expenditure, the fund ought to have been 
still more fairlyapportioned. In14 years, 
from 1867-8 to 1880-1, the total revenue 
of Madras and Bombay amounted to 
£258,085,276, against £508,735,683 for 
the rest of India. The expenditure has 
been respectively £209,029,078, against 
£414,107,810; leaving the surpluses of 
revenue over outlay for the two divisions 
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£49,056,198 for Madras and Bombay, 
against £94,627,873 for the rest of India. 
On the ratios of these figures the fund 
for Productive Public Works ought to 
have provided Madras and Bombay with 
a share equal to fully £15,000,000, or 
four times more than the amount actually 
assigned. An examination of the divi- 
sion of the fund for even the Ordinary 
Public Works will also show that the 
sum now allowed to be expended by 
Madras and Bombay is far less than 
in 1867-8, the year in which capital 
for Productive Public Works was first 
formed. Such partial assignments as 
now stated is most unfair to the semi- 
independent Governments of Madras and 
Bombay, being calculated to retard the 
improvement of these districts, and to 
unfairly benefit the other eight districts 
under the more direct rule of the Vice- 
roy. 

One important part of this night’s 
discussion has turned on the Opium 
Revenue, about which many opinions 
have been expressed, all mainly as to the 
risky character of the revenue. And, 
in now venturing to offer my views to 
the House, I urge that my experience as 
Consul in China entitles me to form, and, 
I hope, to express, an opinion. No 
doubt it is nearly 40 years since I was 
there employed; but the Indian Opium 
Revenue appears to be more secure at 
the present time than formerly. 

At that period, opium was excluded 
from our Tariff, though openly sold out- 
side our trading ports from vessels 
anchored in the waters of China. Now 
it is saleable within the limits of the 
trading ports. Formerly, no Opium 
Revenue was taken by the Chinese Go- 
vernment. That Revenue is now openly 
and legally levied. It was fixed on the 
distinct proposal of China, and, if recent 
Reports can be relied on, a higher rate 
of Revenue is now to be levied. In 1843, a 
definite proposal was voluntarily made by 
the Chinese Plenipotentiaries to legalize 
the opium trade, but rejected by Sir 
Henry Pottinger. And, in belief of its 
being my duty, under Treaty, to prevent 
British vessels from entering ports with 
contraband articles, such as opium, on 
board, I seized three vessels that had so 
violated these Treaty obligations. But 
when I offered the local Chinese autho- 
rities the opium so seized, I was dis- 
tinctly told that they would not act. I 
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can, therefore, justly say that, within my 
experience, the Chinese Government was 
not then, and, in my belief, is not now, 
zealous in opposing the opium trade. I 
admit that a Party in China has always 
there existed opposed to opium con- 
sumption; but whilst most active in 
crying out against imported opium, that 
Party was, and is, silent as respects the 
Native opium so extensively grown in 
different parts of the country. 

Then, as respects the Opium Revenue, 
my hon. Friend the Member for Orkney 
(Mr. Laing) has freely avowed his 
opinion as to that revenue being more 
regular than any other Branch, and his 
experience entitles that view to confi- 
dence, the more so as the accounts of 
that revenue fully bear out the opinion. 
I find that for 14 years the net revenue 
from opium has been well maintained, 
having increased nearly £1,500,000 since 
1867-8, as my statement shows. 

The net Opium Revenue, after de- 
ducting all charges, is as follows:—In 
1867-8, £7,049,415; 1868-9, £6,733,215; 
1869-70, £6, 132,387; 1870-1, £6,031,034; 
1871-2, £7,657, 187; 1872-3, £6,872,415; 
1873-4, £6,323,395; 1874-5, £6,214,782; 
1875-6, £6,252,026; 1876-7, £6,280,781; 
1877-8, £6,521,337; 1878-9, £7,699,032; 
1879-80, £8,249,808; and for 1880-1, 
£8,451, 185. 

The variations in the annual amounts 
are not owing to changes in the taste. of 
the Chinese, but to the many fluctuations 
in Calcutta in the mode of disposing 
and storing the opium to suit the finan- 
cial wants of the time. 

One more, and the last, question I 
wish to submit for the consideration of 
the House is the Salt Tax. Long before 
I had a seat in Parliament I advocated 
the policy of freeing salt from taxation ; 
and since I have been in the House I 
have urged, both inside and outside, 
free trade in salt throughout India. 
But, on this occasion, I shall confine 
myself to the question of the unjust 
bearing of the Salt Tax on Madras and 
Bombay. In 1868-9, out of a gross re- 
venue of £5,588,240 from salt from all 
India, Bombay and Madras were called 
on to yield only £1,722,846. In 1880-1, 
that yield had actually been increased to 
£3,064,541 out of a gross revenue of 
£7,155,988. 

I hold in my hand a Statement of the 
Indian Salt Revenue for 14 years as 
follows :— 
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Gross Sart REvENvE. 
The rest of From From all 
Years. India. Madras and ahaa 
‘3 Bombay. 
£ £ £ 

1868-69 | 3,865,400 1,722,840 | 5,588,240 
1869-70 | 4,124,564 1,764,143 | 5,888,707 
1870-71 | 4,112,088 | 1,994,192 | 6,106,280 
1871-72 | 4,001,465 | 1,965,130 | 5,966,596 
1872-73 | 4,196,598 | 1,970,032 | 6,165,630 
1873-74 | 4,120,705 2,029,957 6,150,662 
1874-75 | 4,098,610 | 2,128,691 | 6,227,301 
1875-76 | 4,010,185 2,234,230 6,244,415 
1876-77 | 4,082,264 2,222,394 6,304,658 
1877-78 | 4,189,622 2,270,460 | 6,460,082 
1878-79 | 4,019,839 | 2,921,281 | 6,941,120 
1879-80 | 4,240,043 | 3,026,370 | 7,266,413 
1880-81 | 4,051,447 3,064,541 7,115,988 
1881-82 | 4,289,497 2,923,503 7,213,000 
The figures show that whilst the 


actual increase has been in total re- 
venue from 1868-9, only £1,527,748. 
Maditas and Bombay have furnished 
£1,341,701, and the rest of India only 
£186,047. This large increase has been 
brought about by unequal, if not un- 
just, additions to the tax on the salt of 
Madras and Bombay. In the ratio of 
population, the yield of Salt Revenue in 
these two divisions ought not to exceed 
£2,000,000, against £5,000,000 from the 
rest of India. In the earlier years 
of this century, Madras salt was prac- 
tically free till 1805, and mainly so 
in Bombay till 1837. In these years a 
maund, or 82lbs. of Madras salt, was first 
taxed at 9 annas and 4 pie, and Bom- 
bay salt 8annas. These rates gradually 
swelled up to 40 annas in Madras and 
Bombay, and recently lowered to 32 
annas. The former large consumption 
in Madras has fallen off by reason of 
these large augmentations. I can only 
add a few words in warm support of the 
views of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chairman of Committees (Mr. Lyon 
Playfair). I believe with him that vast 
beneficial results to the people, cattle, 
and traffic, would follow from the aboli- 
tion of all duties on salt. The great 
cheapness arising from this freedom 
would insure a largely increased supply 
of salt for the people and cattle; at 
least 20lbs. per head might be the annual 
consumption, making about 60,000,000 
maunds of salt consumed in all India, in- 
stead of one-half of that quantity as at 
present. Such an extension could not 
fail to improve the health of the people, 
and greatly benefit the cattle for agri- 
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culture. Free salt would also cause a 
wonderful extent of increased traffic. 
The salt sources of India are conveniently 
placed in centres from which traffic would 
easily spread throughout all India. 
cannot too strongly urge on the noble 
Marquess the policy of free salt. No 
statesman has ever had so grand an 
opportunity as free salt offers of effecting 
so great a° benefit to 250,000,000 of 
people. Ican only express an earnest 
wish that the noble Marquess will 
avail himself of the opportunity by 
declaring salt free, and make the fame 
of our Empire extend throughout all 
Asia. 

There are several other subjects I 
should like to mention; but I have too 
long occupied the attention of the House, 
and must therefore now close with my 
respectful thanks for having listened so 
long. 

Si WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
it appeared, from a statement made by 
the noble Marquess (the Marquess of 
Hartington), in the course of his speech 
delivered that evening, that the Govern- 
ment of India had estimated the cost of 
the 6,000 or 7,000 men who were to 
form the Indian Contingent of the Army 
in Egypt at £1,800,000, which sum in- 
cluded transport and maintenance of the 
troops for three months. In other 
words, each man landed at Suez from 
India was to cost about £300 a man if 
only 6,000 were sent, or £30,000 for 
100 men; whereas the 23,000 who 
were to be sent from this country 
were estimated to cost for the same 
period £2,300,000. Now, under those 
circumstances, he thought it right that 
the noble Marquess should have an 
opportunity of telegraphing to India to 
ascertain whether that statement was 
correct ; because, if it were so, it would 
materially alter the opinion of many 
hon. Members of the House with regard 
to the cost of the Indian Contingent 
being made a charge upon the Revenues 
of India. The disproportion between 
the cost of the men to be sent to Egypt 
from India and the cost of those to be 
sent from this country was so great, 
that it was hardly possible to conceive 
the calculation of the Indian Govern- 
ment to be correct. The House would 
recollect that when, in 1878, 8,000 men 
were brought from India and landed at 
Malta, the charge was only £750,000, 
and that was considered by hon. Gentle- 
men opposite to be excessive ; moreover, 
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they said that so great a charge ought 
not to be placed on the Revenues of 
India. When the House re-assembled 
on the 24th of October next, the noble 
Marquess would have to state something 
more with regard to this matter; and 
hon. Members ought to have before 
them, when the time arrived, the actual 
cost of the Expedition from India. He 
was quite certain that the noble Mar- 
quess would not say that the whole of 
any such sum as had been named should 
be charged upon the Indian Revenues, . 
seeing that India had nothing to do with 

the commencement of this war. With 

the permission of the House, he would 

read an extract from the despatch of Sir 

Edward Malet, the concluding words of 

which were remarkable. Sir Edward 

Malet said— 

“The garrison of Alexandria has been - 
strengthened, and now amounts to about 
10,000 men. This has been done upon the ad- 
vice of Dervish Pasha, whose view is that the 
town and garrison can at any time be reduced 
to submission, and that, consequently, it is right 
to concentrate the resistance at this point so as 
to save the country by one decisive blow.” 
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That was written immediately after the 
massacre of Christians at Alexandria, 
and one month before the bombard- 
ment; and, if there ever was a warn- 
ing in this world, it was a warning 
to Her Majesty’s Government that, if 
they had courage to place troops in 
Cyprus, ready to land, if necessary, at 
Alexandria, the Army of Arabi would 
have laid down their arms. If we had 
had the courage of our opiniuns, and 
had understood our duty at that parti- 
cular moment, there would have been no 
necessity to send Indian troops into 
Egypt at all. That consideration alone 
ought to make them very careful of the 
apportionment of the charge for the 
Indian troops ; and he would again ven- 
ture to call the attention of the noble 
Marquess to the excessive amount which 
had been named in connection with 
them, because he believed that the tax- 
payers of this country, much as they re- 
gretted the amount they would be called 
| upon to pay, would rather bear a con- 
| siderable portion of the cost themselves 
|than that the whole should be placed 
| upon the Revenues of India. 

Mr. R. T. REID said, there was one 
subject which had not been noticed in the 
course of this discussion—namely, the 

| employment of Natives in the Civil Ser- 
vice of India. He was satisfied, from 
conversations had by him with gen- 
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tlemen familiar with the subject, as well 
as from the documents in connection 
with it that had been placed in his 
hands, that the cost of the Government 
of India would be greatly diminished 
if a large number of Natives were em- 
ployed in the Civil Service. These men 
had more sympathy with, and know- 
ledge of, the people than Europeans, and 
their employment would tend, as much 
as anything he could think of, to popu- 
larize the Government, and would pro- 
. Vide an opening for educated and aspir- 
ing Natives, who, under the present 
arrangements, were very inadequately 
provided for. In view of the enormous 
and increasing expenditure of the Indian 
Government and the easy means of di- 
minishing it by the method which he 
advocated, he trusted the subject of the 
employment of Natives in the Civil Ser- 
vice of India would receive the favour- 
able consideration of the noble Mar- 
quess. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, that he would reserve his obser- 
vations on the matters of detail which 
had been discussed until they got into 
Committee; but at that time, with the 
leave of the House, he would reply to 
the general questions of policy which 
had been raised. The chief question 
raised by the noble Lord the Member 
for Middlesex (Lord George Hamilton) 
and the hon. Member for Mid Lincoln- 
shire (Mr. E. Stanhope) was with refe- 
rence to the increased expenditure on 
Pablic Works. Both hon. Members 
seemed greatly alarmed at what they 
considered the tendency to an increased 
expenditure in that direction. He (the 
Marquess of Hartington) had already 
explained that no change had been 
made in the limit imposed by the Secre- 
tary of State, under the direction of 
Parliament, on the amount which might 
be borrowed for direct outlay on Public 
Works. With the exception of certain 
temporary assistance, which had been 
given to private Companies for limited 
purposes and which would be repaid, 
no extension whatever had been per- 
mitted to arise of the liabilities of the 
Government of India for the extension 
of Public Works. The increased Ex- 
penditure upon Public Works had taken 
place out of the Revenue of the year, 
mainly under the direction of the Local 
Governments out of the surpluses which 
they had accumulated in past years. It 
was an essential part of the system which 
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had been adopted that the Provincial 
Governments should have greater con- 
trol and interest in the Expenditure. 
That system was initiated by Lord Mayo, 
and had been followed by successive 
Governments, including that of Lord 
Lytton. It was an essential part of that 
policy that the Local Governments should 
be permitted to exercise some discretion 
in the expenditure of the funds. If, 
when they accumulated a balance, it 
was taken by the Central Government 
for the payment of debt, it would tend 
to prevent that policy being in any way 
carried out. If the Local Governments 
considered that in no way could they 
more thoroughly promote the prosperity 
of the district over which they ruled 
than by a wise expenditure on Public 
Works, it would be unwise to impose 
any stringent limits on that policy. He 
did not share with the noble Lord oppo- 
site (Lord George Hamilton) the fear 
as to an undue expenditure on Public 
Works. So long as the Supreme Go- 
vernment and the Local Governments 
confined themselves to the Revenue of 
the year, he did not think they could 
be said to be going into extravagance. 
With regard to the appointment of Mr. 
Hope, he was a man of experience in 
financial matters, and would be likely 
to restrict rather than encourage ex- 
pense. The House was aware of the 
machinery that existed for the super- 
vision of the construction of public works 
by public Companies in this country. 
They had officers of the Board of Trade 
and machinery of various kinds to watch 
over the management of enterprizes of 
that description ; but in India no ma- 
chinery of the kind existed ; these enter- 
prizes were under the control only of 
the Council. There was, at the present 
moment, increased activity in that direc- 
tion, and the Government had numerous 
applications for assistance. It was ex- 
tremely desirable, therefore, that these 
proposals should be dealt with by some 
skilled person. He did not question the 
ability of the Members of the Council 
who had to deal with these enterprizes. 
But the Government had come to the 
conclusion that they should be dealt 
with upon some definite line of policy, 
and that it was worth while to appoint 
some person of the Civil Service who 
had the requisite ability and financial 
knowledge to enable him to deal effec- 
tively with the proposals that were 
coming in upon them. He could assure 
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the hon. Member for Mid Lincolnshire 
(Mr. E. Stanhope) that there was no 
intention on the part of the Govern- 
ment to make that a starting point for 
an increase of extravagance. The hon. 
Member had asked him a question on a 
subject of the greatest importance with 
reference to the Resolution of the Go- 
vernment of India on the question of 
Local Self-Government. That Resolu- 
tion indicated, no doubt, a policy which 
the Government of India desired to pur- 
sue; but it did not indicate any settled 
intention on their part as to the extent 
that the Provincial and Local Govern- 
ments should proceed in this matter. 
It merely laid down certain principles 
on which the Indian Government thought 
their policy ought to proceed. But the 
circumstances under which the develop- 
ment of Local Self-Government in India 
must proceed would necessarily differ 
widely in different parts of India. In 
the more advanced parts it might be 
possible to grant a larger share of Local 
Self-Government than could take place 
in the wilder portions of the country. 
No considerable change in this direction 
could take place without legislation, and 
there could be no legislation without the 
consent of the Indian and of the Home 
Government. The views of the Secretary 
of State in Council had not yet been 
communicated to the Government of 
India, as they were not yet in possession 
of all the Correspondence which had 
passed with the Local Governments. The 
subject had not been lost sight of, and 
he could not refrain from giving a gene- 
ral approval to the principle laid down 
by the Resolution published by the Go- 
vernment of India. Some persons of 
great Indian experience thought it in- 
dicated too rapid a rate of progression 
in the present state of India; but it 
only indicated the general lines on which 
it desired the Local Governments to pro- 
ceed, and it did not sanction any par- 
ticular measures in this direction. He 
did not think he need enter into any 
further details. The hon. and gallant 
Member who spoke just now (Sir Walter 
B. Barttelot) travelled rather far when he 
discussed the question of the garrison of 
Alexandria. The hon. and gallant Mem- 
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for further information as to the War 
Expenditure. He had already tele- 
graphed for information to the Govern- 
ment of India; but it was impossible 
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that complete information on a subject 
of this kind could be transmitted by 
telegraph. If further information were 
required on the various points men- 
tioned in the course of this discussion, 
he would supply it after they had gone 
into Committee. 

Mr. WARTON said, he wished to 
make just one observation to express his 
regret that the precedent of last year 
had been followed this year in the 
matter of bringing on the Indian 
Budget. He hoped it would not es- 
tablish a fixed habit of the House to 
take the Indian Budget on the last 
Monday of the Session. The course 
they had adopted showed that the Go- 
vernment had not a proper sense of the 
relative value of certain kinds of Busi- 
ness. He hoped they would do better 
another year than waste the Session in 
attacks on the House of Lords. 


Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now 
leave the Chair,’’ put, and agreed to. 
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MartTER considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 

‘‘That it appears by the Accounts laid be- 
fore this House, that the Ordinary Revenue 
of India for the year ending the 31st day of 
March 1881, was £63,178,192; the Revenue 
from Productive Public Works, including the 
Net Traffic Receipts from Guaranteed Com- 
panies, was £9,381,786, making the total 
Revenue of India for that year £72,559,978 ; 
that the Ordinary Expenditure in India and in 
England, including Charges for the Collection 
of the Revenue, for Ordinary Public Works, 
and for Interest on Debt, exclusive of that for 
Productive Public Works, was £67,344,896 ; 
the Expenditure on Productive Public Works 
(Working Expenses and Interest), including 
the payments to Guaranteed Companies for 
Interest and Surplus Profits, was £9,259,437, 
making a total Charge for that year of 
£76,604,333 ; that there was an excess of Ex- 
penditure over Income in that year of 
£2,044,355 ; that the Capital Expenditure on 
Productive Public Works in the same year was 
£3,238,070 ; and that there was also an outlay 
on the East Indian Railway of £418,435.” 


Mr. R. N. FOWLER said, the noble 
Marquess the Secretary of State for 
India was good enough to say that he 
would answer any question that any 
hon. Member might think it desirable to 
put in Committee. He (Mr. R. N. 
Fowler) should like to know what pro- 
vision had been made for the reduction 
of the duty on Malwa opium ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
No provision has been made for the re- 
duction of the duty. 
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Mr. R. N. FOWLER: What is the 
alteration ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
I am not certain what the reduction is 
—50 rupees a-chest, I think. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Resolution to be reported 7o-morrow. 


| 
| 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING BILL. 
CONSIDERATION OF LORDS AMENDMENTS. | 

Lords Amendments considered. 

Mr. WARTON said, that when the 
Bill was before the House of Commons 
in Committee, he moved several Amend- 
ments at the bottom of page 1 and at 
the top of page 2, which he believed to 
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|years” should be adopted as a com- 
| promise between the term proposed by 
| the Government, and that proposed by 
ithe Electric Lighting Companies. The 
‘House in Committee, therefore, after 
\very fully considering that question, 
fixed on 15 years as a mean average be- 
tween the two. Electric lighting, un- 
'doubtedly, at the present time, was in 
an experimental stage; and he feared 
that, if they extended the term from 15 
to 21 years, they would run the risk of 
creating monopolies such as those already 
given to the Gas Companies. The right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Board of Trade (Mr. Chamberlain) had 
entertained this opinion himself when he 
brought forward the Bill for second 
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be essential for the purpose of removing | reading. The right hon. Gentleman 
obscurities ; but his proposals were re-| had said then that the term contained 
jected. He had also taken the liberty | in the clause was the result of a com- 
of moving that the Bill be re-committed ; | promise ; and, accordingly, having fixed 
but to no purpose. Now, however, the | the period of 15 years as being midway 
Amendments he had wished to see in- | between the two previous proposals, the 
serted had- come down from the House | Committee had considered 15 years 
of Lords. | amply sufficient to enable the Electric 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, the hon. | Lighting Companies to make the neces- 
and learned Member for Bridport (Mr. | sary experiments. The object of the 
Warton) had somewhat misrepresented |Committee was to avoid throwing an 
what had occurred. When the Amend- obstacle in the way of the Companies, 
ments referred to were moved, he (Mr. and to see that the interests of the public 
Chamberlain) had promised, on the part did not suffer from the creation of a 
of the Government, that they would be | monopoly similar to that in the case of 
carefully considered, and, if found com-|gas. He believed that all the Electric 
patible with the drafting of the Bill, in- | Lighting Companies, with the exception 
serted at the next stage. There had been | of the Edison Company, had expressed 
no next stage in this House, however, as | their approval of the term fixed by the 
there had been no Report. Intheinter- | Committee, looking upon 15 years as 
val between the Bill leaving the House of | sufficient time to enable the Companies 
Commons and its Committee stage in | to make proper experiments. That view 
the House of Lords, the Amendments | was pretty generally entertained through- 
had been considered in detail, and intro- | mt the country, and amongst hon. 
duced into the Bill at the instigation of | Members who had given the matter their 
the Government. consideration. It was very unfortunate 
‘that a question such as this should be 

| brought forward in the closing days 
|of the Session, when a large number 


Lords Amendment in page 12, line 
32, leave out (‘fifteen years ’’) and in- 
sert— 





(“ Twenty-one years or such shorter period as 
is specified in that behalf in the application for 
the Provisional Order or in the special Act.’’) 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That this House doth agree with the 
Lords in the said Amendment.”’—( Jfr. 
Chamberlain.) 


Sm JOHN JENKINS said, he ob- 
jected to the Lords Amendment. The 
question was very fully discussed on the 
occasion of the second reading in that 
“House; and he understood that it was 
then agreed that the term “ fifteen 





\of hon. Members had left town, and 
| were, consequently, unable to take part 
in the discussion. In Gas Bills and 
Water Bills there was some restriction 
as to the prices that were to be charged 
for the commodities supplied under their 
provisions. In this measure, however, 
there was no limitation whatever, and, 
moreover, he was assured, there was no 
means of accurately measuring the quan- 
tity of electric current which would be 
sup lied to private individuals or for 
public purposes. There was no limita- 
tion as to profit which might be made ; 
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consequently, he considered it very un- 
wise on the part of the Board of Trade 
to have given way to one Company 
which was dissatisfied at what was fixed 
by the Government in the first instance. 
He trusted the Lords Amendment would 
not be agreed to. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, he wished to 
support the view of the hon. Member who 
had just sat down (Sir John Jenkins). 
He considered it in the highest degree 
unwise to, as it were, crystallize the in- 
vention of electric lighting as it now 
stood. Fifteen years was a great deal 
too long a time, as everyone must see, 
when they remembered that the whole 
science of electric lighting was not 15 
years old, or anything like it. To give 
a monopoly for 15 years would prevent 
improvements from being carried out 
during the whole of that time. Twenty- 
one years, however, was a still longer 
period, and he hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Board 
of Trade would stand upon the principles 
he had introduced into the Bill as a 
compromise. It was too late, in the last 
days of the Session, to extend the period 
to such a serious degree, and he hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman would persist 
in retaining his own Amendment. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, the hon. 
Momber for Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn) had 
correctly stated the circumstances under 
which he had recommended the term of 
15 years to the Select Committee. It 
was a compromise, and at the time when 
the question was last discussed in that 
House he was of opinion that it was a 
fair compromise ; Bat, since then, fur- 
ther information had been brought be- 
fore him which had certainly made a 
difference in his opinion, and which he 
thought might alter that of his hon. 
Friend. At the time when this matter 
was discussed before the Select Com- 
mittee, it was certainly the opinion of 
the Committee that, in the present ex- 
perimental stage of electric lighting, 
there would not be any considerable ex- 
penditure of capital; and if it was pro- 
posed to try, in an experimental way, the 
lighting of a street, or a few houses, or 
a small district, a monopoly of 15 years 
would be quite sufficient to pay promoters 
for their investment of capital. But 
already, in the few months during which 
this matter had been under discussion, 
very great progress had been made with 
electric lighting, and it now seemed very 
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poohohie that large installations would 
e made, in some cases involving hun- 
dreds of thousands of pounds of capital, 
and it did not seem to him that 10 or 15 
years would, in all cases, be sufficient to 
justify such an outlay of capital, and 
that if the compensation were strictly 
confined to that short time they would 
not be induced to spend their capital, 
and give that development to electric 
lighting which was desired. Therefore, 
he was willing to reconsider the opinon 
he had formed with reference to this 
matter. An Amendment was proposed 
in the other House that in all cases the 
term of a Provisional Order—that was 
to say, the term after which the pur- 
chasing clause took effect — should be 
extended to 21 years. He objected to 
that, because it would have been a hard- 
and-fast line, which would have involved 
a period of 21 years, even in the case of 
small installations; and, therefore, he 
secured an Amendment to the Amend- 
ment in the other House, and as the 
Bill now came down the period was a 
maximum of 21 years; the local autho- 
rities being left in every case to come to 
an agreement, if they pleased, with the 
Company, or persons asking for permis- 
sion to make an experiment, whereby 
they might consent to a shorter term 
than 21 years. Under these circum- 
stances, he hoped no great grievance 
would possibly result, and he believed 
the clause would be found to work well 
in practice, and would not cause the 
creation of a monopoly which would in 
any way be dangerous to the public in- 
terests. 

Sirk JOHN LUBBOCK denied that 
what was proposed could be called a 
monopoly. A local authority would 
have the option of purchasing an in- 
stallation, and that was very different 
from a monopoly. When the period 
was settled in this House at 15 years, 
the Chairman of the Hammond Com- 
pany protested against it, and the 
Chairman of the Swan Company took 
the same view. They both said they 
were not satisfied, and he thought, as 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Chamber- 
lain) had said, when it was a question of 
investing £250,000 or £500,000, and a 
Company was liable to be bought up in 
15 years, without any compensation for 
goodwill, it was reasonable to extend the 
term. There was no doubt that in one 
sense it was true, as the hon. Member 











for Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn) had said, that 
electric lighting was still in an experi- 
mental stage; but, still they had had 
experience at Holborn Viaduct, and other 
places, which showed that electric light- 
ing could be successfully and generally 
carried out, and the only question was 
as to which was the best system. He 
hoped, under the circumstances, the 
House would agree to the Amendment. 
Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. WHITLEY said, he wished to 
express his own obligations, and, he was 
sure, those of the right hon. Gentleman 
the late Secretary of State for the Home 
Department (Sir R. Assheton Cross), to 
the Secretary of the Poor Law Board 
(Mr. Hibbert), for the attention he had 
given to the Bill. The Bill was in a 
much better shape than it had ever been 
before, and he was sure it was owing to 
the exertions of his hon. Friend. 


Remaining Amendments agreed to. 


LUNACY REGULATION AMENDMENT 
BILL [Lords}. 
CONSIDERATION OF LORDS AMENDMENT 
TO COMMONS AMENDMENTS. 

Order for Consideration of Lords 

Amendment read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Lords Amendment to the 
Commons Amendments made in this 
Bill be now considered.” 

Mr. WARTON said, he objected to 
the Motion on the ground that the pro- 
mise made in that House in Committee 
to increase the number of visits to 
licensed places had not been carried out 
by the Government in the House of 
Lords. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Lords Amendment to Commons 
Amendments considered, and agreed to. 


REVENUE, FRIENDLY SOCIETIES, AND 
NATIONAL DEBT BILL.—[Brx1 260.] 
(Mr. Courtney, Mr. Herbert Gladstone.) 
CONSIDERATION. 

Order for Consideration, as amended, 
read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill, as amended, be now 
considered.” —( Mr. Courtney.) 

Mr. MAGNIAC said, he was sorry to 
take up the time of the House at this 
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late hour; but the proceedings with re- 
gard to the Bill under notice had been 
so unsatisfactory that he felt bound to 
make a few remarks at that stage. In 
the first place, the form of the Bill was 
most objectionable. The Bill had been 
brought in under the guise of a Money 
Bill; but it no more came within the 
definition of a Money Bill then the Bills 
they had been discussing that night. 
There were clauses referring to the ordi- 
nary transactions of trade, which ought 
to have had the fullest discussion either 
in the House or out; but they had not 
received that discussion—time had not 
permitted. He understood there was 
no precise definition of a Money Bill; 
but if the practice was to be fol- 
lowed of disposing of Bills in this 
way, because they were Money Bills, 
the sooner the point was decided the 
better. It was an abuse of the Forms 
of the House to bring in a Bill in the 
form in which this had been presented. 
The Bill contained many very impor- 
tant provisions, and it was introduced 
and passed through its stages a few 
minutes past 3 one morning. His hon. 
Friend the Member for the City of Lon- 
don (Mr. R. N. Fowler) was the only 
commercial man in the House at the 
time; and he attempted, to the best 
of his ability, which was not small, 
to get some information with regard to 
the Bill; but information abstracted at 
half-past 3 o’clock in the morning was 
not of a very satisfactory character. In 
consequence of the form in which the 
Bill was disguised and the perfunctory 
manner in which it had been brought 
before the House, no one connected with 
the commercial community really appre- 
ciated it to the fullest extent. He (Mr. 
Magniac) could not profess to be ac- 
quainted with all the technicalities in- 
volved in the Bill, and very important 
points had escaped his notice. Indeed, 
it was not until Thursday night that 
the persons greatly concerned by the 
Bill became aware of what was in store 
for them. The Warehousing Clauses of 
the Bill were highly technical, and if they 
had been passed a most unjust burden 
would have been cast upon a large class 
of the commercial community, a class 
upon whom depended what, he did not 
hesitate to assert, was the backbone and 
foundation of British trade and com- 
merce. The commerce of the world was 
being competed for by every nation in 

















the Eastern and Western hemispheres, 
and it had been an earnest desire to 
make England the emporium of the 
world. If the Warehousing Clauses of 
the Bill had been passed, a very con- 
siderable blow would have been given 
to the efforts in that direction. Fortu- 
nately, the point was discovered in time 
to cause the Government to alter the 
Bill. The commercial community had 
just ground to complain that Bills were 
introduced of so one-sided a character, 
that it was evident it was only the inte- 
rest of the Department in the matter of 
trouble that was considered. It was 
evident these Bills would have to be 
much more carefully watched than 
hitherto ; in fact, in future, he should 
certainly prevent their passing without 
they received the fullest discussion. The 
Prime Minister had said that Obstruction 
might be used for the enlightenment of 
the House. He (Mr. Magniac) was 
determined that if any instances of this 
kind occurred again, he should resort to 
Obstruction for the enlightenment of the 
House. He believed that in that course 
he would be supported by all the hon. 
Gentlemen who represented commercial 
communities, and who were acquainted 
with the circumstances and requirements 
of trade. The traders of the country 
ought to receive support from the Go- 
vernment instead of being confronted by 
them with obstruction and difficulty. 
He believed that if three or four men of 
business had been asked to meet the hon. 
Member (Mr. Courtney)and his Advisers, 
all the difficulties in the matter might 
have been settled in two hours. There 
were other extraordinary clauses in the 
Bill besides the Warehousing Clauses ; 
for instance, there were the clauses pro- 
viding that if a man could not be con- 
victed of one offence he must be con- 
victed of others. These were the Gun 
Clauses, and they provided that if a man 
could not be convicted of poaching he 
might be convicted of carrying a gun. 
He did not know how far that was within 
the principles of the present law; but 
he did not think any man ought to be 
punished for anything with which he 
was not charged. The 19th clause, 
which applied to the £140,000 which 
was the amount of the accumulated 
bonuses in the Bank of England, was 
also a most extraordinary one, and then 
again there was a clause making up a 
deficiency on the Friendly Societies Ac- 
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count. He believed £1,250,000 was 
the amount which was to be provided in 
the Bill. The voting of such an amount 
as that needed some more consideration 
thana perfunctory conversation between a 
few hon. Gentlemen at half-past 3 o’clock 
in the morning. Further, he had not 
heard any reason why the holders of the 
2} per cent Stocks were to have their 
dividends paid quarterly, and the holders 
of other Stock not. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER said, he had no 
intention of detaining the House. He 
rose simply to thank his hon. Friend 
opposite (Mr. Magniac), in whose speech 
he thoroughly concurred, for the great 
pains he had taken in regard to this 
Bill. It was a measure which affected 
very disadvantageously a large class of 
warehousemen carrying on business in 
the City of London, and he was glad that 
the hon. Member had explained certain 
matters which required to be set right. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he did not 
think it was necessary, at that hour of 
the night, that there should be a pro- 
longed discussion upon the Amendments 
which had been introduced into the Bill. 
He had distinctly understood that the 
Amendments on all the points which had 
been in dispute had been accepted. 

Mr. MAGNTAC said, that his remarks 
were applied principally to the Ware- 
housing Clauses. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, that practical 
difficulties had been found to exist in 
the Warehousing Clauses as they origi- 
nally stood; but they were discovered 
while the Bill was before the House, and 
had been amended. He did not think 
that much time had been lost by the 
manner in which the Bill had been in- 
troduced, and all the points which the 
hon. Member for Bedford (Mr. Magniac) 
had raised as tothe Warehousing Clauses 
would be satisfactorily settled by the 
Amendments which he was prepared to 
move. The Bill was an Omnibus Bill; 
and the questions raised by the other 
clauses had been discussed in former 
years. It was only intended to apply to 
Friendly Societies’ legislation, which had 
been already passed, and to make pro- 
vision for the allocation of the standing 
Debt of the Bank of England. His hon. 
Friend the Member for Bedford had 
entered into various calculations in re- 
gard to the quarterly payments of 2} 
per cent Stock ; but the matter was one 
which had been discussed by the House 











in former years, and it would involve a 
considerable waste of time to enter into 
every matter of detail again. Being an 
Omnibus Bill, the measure included a 
real variety of provisions which could 
only be discussed in a very discursive 
manner. The Warehousing Clauses had 
excited some alarm ; but their effect had 
been much exaggerated, and the alarm 
had no real foundation. He hoped his 
hon. Friend would content himself with 
the remarks he had made, and would 
vd further arrest the progress of the 
Bill. 

Mr. THOROLD ROGERS said, that 
what had happened was really this—A 
deputation of gentlemen representing 
very large interests had waited upon the 
Treasury, and the Treasury explained 
why a considerable portion of these new 
clauses had been pitchforked into an 
Omnibus Bill at so late a period of the 
Session that it was impossible to discuss 
them. Persons of great business acute- 
ness had, however, been able to detect 
a great blot in the Bill, by which serious 
consequences might have been brought 
about; and, by making representations 
to the Government, they had been able 
to induce the Secretary to the Treasury 
to extract most of the mischief these 
segeys clauses originally contained. 

ut, at the present moment, the House 
did not know how much more mischief 
might be contained in the Bill; and, if 
further mischief was discovered after the 
Bill became law, he hoped the House 
would remember that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment were alone to blame for it. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, he could not 
allow one remark of the hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. 
Courtney) to go unanswered. The hon. 
Gentleman said that the blot in the Bill 
was discovered while the Bill was before 
the House. He (Mr. Dillwyn) presumed 
that it was discovered in the Lobby, and 
he, for one, very strongly objected to 
what he might term ‘ Lobby legisla- 
tion.” There were many most unsatis- 
factory clauses in the Bill as it was 
originally introduced ; but it would ap- 
pear that the Government had effected 
a compromise with their opponents in 
the Lobby, instead of discussing and 
settling them in a proper way in the 
House. He ventured to enter a strong 
gM against the principle laid down 

y his hon. Friend the Secretary to the 
Treasury, that it was a justifiable or 
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advisable practice to adopt, in regard to 
the clauses of any Bill, to settle them 
outside the House. He was of opinion 
that all Bills that passed that House 
ought to be settled on the floor of the 
House. 

Mr. WARTON said, he tried to at- 
tend to the Buéiness of the House as 
carefully as he could, and he gave as 
regular an attendance as any hon. Mem- 
ber; but he confessed that he had been 
unable to understand the conduct of the 
Treasury Bench in regard to this Bill, 
or to fathom the precise bearing of some 
of its provisions. He had gone away 
originally with the impression that the 
Bill was merely a Bill that dealt with 
ordinary matters, and he had therefore 
been induced to view its provisions with- 
out the slightest suspicion. From what 
had occurred since, however, he was of 
opinion that such a Bill ought not to be 
introduced without a full explanation, 
and that it ought not to be passed until 
it had received full discussion. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill, as amended, considered. 


Clause 2 (Warehouse-keepers to pro- 
vide accommodation for officers of Cus- 
toms). 

On the Motion of Mr. Courtney, 
Clause struck out of the Bill. 


Clause 3 (Upon revocation of approval 
of a Customs warehouse goods to be 
cleared or removed). 

On the Motion of Mr. Courtney, 
Amendment made, in page 1, line 17, by 
inserting, after ‘ time,”’ the words “ not 
less than three months.” 


Other Amendments made. 


Mr. COURTNEY said, he would now, 
with the permission of the House, move 
that the Bill be read a third time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read the third 
time.” —( Mr. Courtney.) 


Mr. MAGNIAC said, he did not in- 
tend to oppose the third reading; and, 
as regarded the matter of which he had 
complained, he could only say he hoped 
his hon. Friend (Mr. Courtney) would 
never do it again. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read the third time, and passed, 
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FISHERY BOARD (SCOTLAND) [SALA- 
RIES AND EXPENSES.] 


COMMITTEE. 
MATTER considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Resolved, That it is expedient to authorise the 
payment, out of moneys to be provided by Par- 
liament, of the Salaries of the Chairman and 
Officers of the Fishery Board, and of any Ex- 
penses which may be incurred by the Fishery 
Board under the provisions of any Act of the 
present Session to establish a Fishery Board in 
Scotland. 


Resolution to be reported Zo-morrow. 


FISHERY BOARD (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
(The Lord Advocate, Mr. Solicitor General for 
Scotland, Mr. Robert Duff.) 


[prti 240.] CoMMITTEE. 

[ Progress 12th August. | 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clauses 1 to 38, inclusive, severally 
ayreed to. 


Clause 4 (Establishment and constitu- 
tion of Fishery Board). 


Tut LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Ba.rour) moved, as an Amendment, in 
page 1, line 26, to leave out the word 
‘four,’ and insert the word ‘‘ three.” 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘four’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Mr. C. 8. PARKER asked the right 
hon. and learned Lord Advocate if he 
had considered the question whether the 
word ‘‘Sheriff’? in the clause should 
include the Sheriff- substitute? The 
principal Act mentioned in the Sche- 
dule—namely, the 25 & 26 Viet. e. 
97—defined ‘‘Sheriff” to mean the 
Sheriff of any county, and to in- 
clude the ‘ Sheriff-substitute;’’ and 
under that Act the Sheriff-substitute 
also had duties to perform. He believed 
there was a good deal of feeling in Scot- 
land that in some cases the Sheriff- 
substitute might more suitably act un- 
der this Bill than the Sheriff-principal. 
He therefore wished to know if ‘‘ Sheriff ” 
would include ‘“ Sheriff-substitute ” or 
not ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Ba.rovr) said, he would answer the 
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question upon the Motion that the clause 
stand part of the Bill. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Question, ‘‘ That the word ‘ three’ be 
there inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


On Question, ‘‘That the Clause, as 
amended, stand part of the Bill?” 


Tue LORD ADVOCATE Sage J.B. 
Batrour) said, that, in reply to the 
question which had just been put by 
his hon. Friend the Member for Perth 
(Mr. ©. 8. Parker), he had to say that 
it was not intended to include the 
Sheriff - substitute under the term 
*« Sheriff.” 

Mr. ©. 8. PARKER said, that he 
saw no reason why the Sheriff-substi- 
tutes should not be included, seeing that 
they had duties to perform under the 
Act. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour) said, the question had been 
carefully considered ; but it was thought 
that, as many of these gentlemen re- 
sided at a long distance from Edinburgh, 
it would be inconvenient to call upon 
them to attend the meetings of the 
Fishery Board. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Clause 5 (Functions of Board. Her- 
ring fisheries. Deep-sea fisheries). 


Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
said, he should like to hear from the 
right hon. and learned Lord Advo- 
cate what powers he proposed to con- 
fer upon the Fishery Board under the 
Salmon Fisheries Act ? It must be borne 
in mind that hitherto the Bill had re- 
ceived no discussion. It was an import- 
ant Bill in many respects, and a Bill 
which ought to have far more serious 
consideration than it had obtained. As 
far as he had been able to read the Bill, 
and to understand its provisions, it in- 
volved a direct interference with the 
rights of private property in Scotland 
in the salmon fisheries and the salmon 
rivers. He looked upon that as a mat- 
ter of very great importance, and thought 
that some explanation ought to be given 
by the Government. The next clause 
provided that the principal Secretary of 
State for the Home Department should 
appoint an Inspector, and the Inspector 
so appointed would have the right to 
pry into everything relating to salmon 
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Crown or to private persons. Strong 
representations had been made to him 
(Sir Walter B. Barttelot) that this would 
be a great grievance. The House, in 
his opinion, would never tolerate, and 
ought not to tolerate, the conferring of 
unlimited and undefined powers upon 
the Fishery Board as was proposed in 
Sub-section 2 of the clause. If the 
Salmon Acts required amendment, let 
the subject be brought before Parlia- 
ment, by all means; but he objected 
altogether to the Board having general 
superintendence of all thesalmon fisheries 
in Scotland, and instituting regulations, 
probably, for some peculiar purpose of 
their own. Such a proposal was un- 
heard of, and had never been made in 
that House before. If it was thought 
necessary to give powers to the Board, 
the Bill should state what those powers 
were to be. Not only were the powers 
undefined by the Bill, but the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Lord Ad- 
vocate had given the Committee no in- 
formation whatever upon the subject. 
Under the clause as it stood, the owner 
of a private river might be examined as 
to the number of salmon he took in the 
season, and the value of them. No one 
liked to have people going about and 
inspecting their property, unless, of 
course, there was some good reason or 
absolute necessity for it. This portion 
of the Bill was so objectionable that he 
appealed to the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman to withdraw it, and to allow 
it to be considered by a Committee of 
the House, with a view, if necessary, to 
alter the Salmon Laws; but, under any 
circumstances, to state what the powers 
of the Fishery Board were to be. If 
that were done, he thought they would 
be justified in passing the Bill. He 
wished the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman to understand that his remarks 
applied exclusively to the proposed 
powers of the Board with reference to 
salmon fisheries—against their super- 
vision of deep-sea fisheries he had no- 
thing to say. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour) said, the hon. and gallant 
Baronet who had just sat down (Sir 
Walter B. Barttelot) was inaccurate in 
saying there had been no discussion on 
the Bill. It had been discussed on 
Friday night last, and again on the fol- 
lowing day; and his recollection was 
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that the proposal to introduce salmon 
fisheries within the action of the Bill 
met with the unanimous approval of 
Scotch Members. 


On the Motion of The Lorp Apvocarz, 
the following Amendments made :—In 
page 2, line 18, after the word “ of,” 
insert ‘‘ without interference with any 
existing public authority or private 
rights ;’’ and in same page, at end of 
sub-section (2), add ‘‘ but without pre- 
judice to the powers of district boards,” 


Tae LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrovr) said, he wished to state, with 
reference to Sub-section 2, that it con- 
ferred two powers. The first of these 
was that the Fishery Board should 
have the general superintendence of the 
salmon fisheries of Scotland ; the second 
was that they should have the powers 
and duties of Commissioners under the 
Salmon Fishery Acts. Now, he would 
state that the first of these declarations 
was precisely the same as that contained 
in the English Act of 1861, which pro- 
vided that the general superintendence 
of fisheries in England should be vested 
in a Fishery Board. This portion of 
the clause, then, was to extend to 
Scotland the identical power given to 
the English Fishery Board by an Act of 
Parliament now 21 years old. Then, 
with regard to the second declaration of 
the sub-section—this simply transferred 
to the Fishery Board the duties already 
discharged by the Commissioners under 
the Fishery Acts. There was nothing 
new in that either; and, therefore, he 
thought the hon. and gallant Baronet 
opposite (Sir Walter B. Barttelot) could 
not, with respect to the two powers pro- 
posed to be given, successfully resist 
this portion of the clause. The Amend- 
ment which had just been agreed to by 
the Committee on his (the Lord Advo- 
cate’s) Motion—namely, that the action 
of the Board should be without prejudice 
to, or interference with, the powers of 
district boards, had reference to the ap- 
pointments which took place under the 
Acts of 1862 and 1868, which gave power 
to appoint district boards, who were 
elected by some fishery proprietors in- 
terested in the different rivers. It was 
by no means the case, however, that 
boards had been elected for all the 
rivers, and some of those which were 
at one time elected had since disap- 
peared, The next sub-section provided 
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that the Fishery Board should comply 
with any instructions which might be 
issued by Her Majesty’s principal Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
and should make an annual Report to 
him, containing a statistical account of 
the fisheries, and suggestions for their 
regulation and improvement, which Re- 
port should be presented to Parliament. 
That, of course, authorized the Secretary 
of State to issue instructions which the 
Board would be required to comply 
with, and carry out. The second part 
of the sub-section supplied that which 
had always been a great desideratum in 
Scotland—namely, the means of obtain- 
ing full information with regard to the 
Scotch salmon fisheries, and he trusted 
that the result of this provision would 
be to benefit those fisheries. It was 
stated by the hon. and gallant Baronet 
that salmon fisheries were in no different 
position from that of any other property 
of the kind; but that proposition he (the 
Lord Advocate) was unable to admit, 
either with regard to England or Scot- 
land. Certainly, in Scotland, from the 
time of Alexander II. until now, sal- 
mon fisheries had been the subject of 
distinct legislation. On the whole, he 
thought there was nothing in the Bill 
which stood in need of any defence. 
There was no proposal to alter the law 
as applying either to sea or salmon 
fisheries. The Bill was simply for the 
purpose of constituting a Board to ad- 
minister the law as it then existed, and, 
subject to any improvement which might 
be made therein, as they hoped it would 
exist for some time to come. 

Mr. C. S. PARKER said, the thanks 
of the Committee were due to the hon. 
Baronet (Sir Walter B. Barttelot) for 
eliciting from the right hon. and learned 
Lord Advocate the explanation he had 
just given with regard to the powers and 
scope of the Bill. It was evident that a 
rather strong feeling existed amongst the 
local boards in connection with the Bill. 
They seemed to fear that some mischief 
would result to them from it. They 
were, in fact, somewhat jealous of the 
authority that was to be created. He 
had himself presented a Petition from 
the district board on the Tay, which 
showed the existence of those feelings ; 
but he thought the words which the right 
hon. and learned Lord Advocate had just 
inserted in the clause would do much to 
remove apprehensions of the kind. He 
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hoped he was right in understanding 
that the words ‘‘ without prejudice to 
or interference with the powers of any 
district board ” would not allow any in- 
terference with the present balance of 
influence between the lower and upper 
proprietors. That being so, he should 
not be disposed to oppose the Bill on 
behalf of the Petitioners. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clause 6 agreed to. 
Clause 7 (Salmon fisheries). 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Clause be struck out of the 
Bill.” —( The Lord Advocate.) 


Mr. BUCHANAN hoped there would 
be some explanation of the grounds on 
which the Tweed was to be exempted 
from the operation of the Act. If one 
river were exempted, he could see no 
reason why that should not also be the 
case with other rivers. He thought it 
was very much to be regretted that the 
Amendments which were being put from 
the Chair had not been printed in the 
usual way, so that hon. Members might 
have had an opportunity of seeing the 
alterations intended to be made in the 
Bill. With the exception of this Amend- 
ment, the rest were quite new to the 
Committee. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Barour) said, it was understood on a 
former occasion that the Tweed was to 
be exempted from the operation of the 
Bill. There were two reasons for that, 
as he had explained at thetime. In the 
first place, strong objections had been 
expressed on the part of those interested 
in the Tweed fisheries to the inclusion 
of that river within the purview of the 
Bill; and, in the second place,: the 
Tweed had always been the subject of 
separate legislation—it had never been 
brought under any Scotch Act. For 
these reasons, the course which had been 
long followed had been taken with re- 
gard to that river. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Clause struck out accordingly. 
Clause 8 agreed to. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again Zo-morrow. 
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COUNTY COURTS (COSTS AND 
SALARIES) BILL. 

CONSIDERATION OF LORDS AMENDMENTS. 

Lords Amendments to be considered. 

Mr. WARTON said, the Lords had 
had the good sense to do what he had 
urged on this House to do—namely, 
make the title outside the measure agree 
with that inside. 

Lords Amendments considered, and 
agreed to. 


MOTION. 


—o Qo — 


PURCHASE OF RAILWAYS (IRELAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Carian, Bill to provide 
for the Purchase of Railways in Ireland, or- 
dered to be brought in by Mr. Carian, Mr. 
Cowen, Mr. Daty, Mr. Tuomas Dickson, Mr. 
O’Sutuivan, Colonel Nozan, and Mr. Beres- 
FORD. 

Billpresented, and read the first time. [ Bill278.] 


House adjourned at half 
after Two o’clock. 
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MINUTES.]—Pvstic Brris—First Reading— 
India (Home Charges Arrears) * (256) ; Re- 
venue, Friendly Societies, and National Debt * 
(257); National Gallery (Loan)* (261); 
Fishery Board (Scotland) * (264). 

Second skeading—Committee negatived—Corrupt 
Practices (Suspension of Elections) * (251) ; 
Passenger Vessels Licences (Scotland) (252) ; 
Expiring Laws Continuance* (253); Public 
Works Loans* (254); Royal Irish Consta- 
bulary (255) ; Prison Charities * (242). 

Committee— Allotments * (248). 

Committee — Report — Turnpike Roads (South 
Wales) * (226). 

Third Reading—Reserve Forces Acts Consoli- 
dation* (224); Militia Acts Consolidation * 
225); Artizans’ Dwellings* (231); Parcel 

‘ost * (249) ; Merchant Shipping (Mercantile 
Marine Fund) * (241); Government Annui- 
ties and Insurance * (243), and passed, 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—THE ADJOURNMENT. 


MINISTERIAL STATEMENT. 


. Earnt GRANVILLE: My Lords, I 
wish to give Notice that I propose on 
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Friday to move the adjournment of the 
House until the 24th of October. I do 
so in consequence of the course to be 
pursued by the Government in the House 
of Commons, where the same Motion for 
adjournment is to be made. In the House 
of Commons it is not the intention of 
the Government to bring forward any 
other Business than that connected with 
the Procedure of that House. I might 
have taken another course. I might have, 
as is often the case, moved next Friday 
an adjournment until a later day than 
that on which the House of Commons 
will meet. But, on the whole, we 
thought it more respectful to your Lord- 
ships to ask you to meet on the same 
day, and on that day I shall ask your 
Lordships further toadjourn. With re- 
gard to the Business of the House, Her 
Majesty’s Government have no intention 
of asking your Lordships to transact 
any. Should any emergency make it 
desirable that Business should be done, 
I shall feel bound to give your Lordships 
proper Notice of the fact. I understand 
that it has been suggested that I should 
state whether any Bill which has been 
rejected by the usual form of a Motion 
that it be read on that day three months 
might not be revived through the meet- 
ing of the House in October, notwith- 
standing the rejection. I think that 
practically this question does not arise, 
as there are no Bills which can be affected 
in that way. I have also been asked 
whether any Bills which have not arrived 
at a third reading can go on to their 
subsequent stages in October. A ques- 
tion ot Order of that sort will rest with 
your Lordships ; but it is not the inten- 
tion of the Government to ask your 
Lordships to go on with any measures 
or to encourage any legislation in the 
month of October. 

THe Marquess or SALISBURY: My 
Lords, there still remains the difficulty 
of any single Member pushing on a 
measure. His right to do so would, I 
presume, not be affected by the course 
proposed by the Government. I have 
no intention to enter into any discus- 
sion of the noble Earl’s statement; but 
should public affairs at that time seem 
to require any discussion on the part 
of the Opposition, we are not to be 

recluded by the statement of the noble 
tarl from then entering upon a discus- 
sion, 
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PASSENGER VESSELS LICENCES (SCOT- 
LAND) BILL.—(No. 252.) 
(The Earl of Rosebery.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 


Tue Ear or ROSEBERY, in moving 
that the Bill be now read a second time, 
said, that it had passed the House of 
Commons, where there had been no dis- 
sentient voice raised against it. It dealt 
with the question of licences for the sale 
of intoxicating liquors on board pas- 
senger vessels. These licences were now 
granted by the Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue, who were not the ordinary 
licensing authorities. It seemed that 
scenes of great scandal had occurred on 
some of the Glasgow Sunday boats owing 
to the sale of intoxicating liquors on 
board of them, and the object of this 
Bill was to give the Commissioners 
power to prevent such sale on Sundays. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*.”” 
—(The Earl of Rosebery.) 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly. 

Committee negatived; and Bill to be 
read 3° To-morrow. 


IRISH CONSTABULARY 
BILL.—(No. 255.) 

(The Lord Privy Seal.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the SecondRead- 
ing read. 


Lorpv CARLINGFORD (Lorp Privy 
SzaL), in moving that the Bill be now 
read a second time, said, the Bill had 
come up from the House of Commons. 
The Bill was in the interest of the 
officers of the Royal Irish Constabulary, 
with whom alone it dealt, and its object 
was to improve the pay and pensions of 
those individuals. Their allowance, as 
well as the allowances of the men, had 
already been dealt with; but for the 
purpose of increasing their pay and 
pensions it was necessary that an Act 
should be passed. The measure also 
proposed a scheme of compulsory retire- 
ment, to be applied to the officers of the 
Constabulary, which was similar to the 
scheme in force amongst officers in the 
Army. The subject had been carefully 
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inquired into, and this Bill was the re- 
sult. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*.”’ 
—(The Lord Privy Seal.) 


Tue Eart or DONOUGHMORE said, 
he did not rise to object to the Bill, but 
to ask whether the position of the chief 
medical officers of the Force had been 
brought under the notice of the Govern- 
ment, and whether they would come 
under the operation of the Bill ? 

Lorpv CARLINGFORD (Lorp Privy 
Sxzax) said, the point had been brought 
to his notice a short time ago; but he 
was informed that the House of Lords 
would have no power to include any 
other officer in the Bill, as that would 
imply an official character. He had 
been told that the question had been 
raised in the House of Commons, and 
considered by the Irish Government ; 
but they did not see their way to include 
in the benefits of the Bill any other 
officers. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly. 

Committee negatived; and Bill to be 
read 3° Zo-morrow. 


METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENTS— 
HYDE PARK CORNER. 


QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Marquess or AILESBURY asked 
Her Majesty’s Government, Whether it 
is seriously intended to carry into effect 
the alterations proposed by Her Ma- 
jesty’s First Commissioner of Works at 
Hyde Park Corner ; and, if so, when the 
said alterations may be expected to be 
commenced ? The noble Marquess said, 
that in asking these Questions he had no 
intention whatever of finding fault with 
the scheme proposed by the First Com- 
missioner of Works—quite the reverse ; 
but what he wished was that the works 
should be commenced at once, as the 
nuisance was becoming every day more 
intolerable, even as earlyas10 or 11 a.m., 
as wellas4or5p.m. His reason, too, 
for pressing this on Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment was that as long ago as 1874 
a Motion was carried and the sum of 
money required actually voted by the 
House of Commons on the proposal of 
the noble Lord at that time at the head 
of the Office of Works, then a Member 
of the other House for Chichester, and 
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nothing more was ever done about it. 
When he (the Marquess of Ailesbury) 
made further inquiry, he found that the 
money had been repaid into the Treasury. 
He trusted that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would at once commence the works, 
as they would certainly take six or eight 
months to complete, or till Parliament 
should meet next year. 

Tue Eart or MILLTOWN said, that 
he desired to supplement the Question 
of the noble Marquess by asking whe- 
ther, in the event of these proposed im- 
provements being effected, the Govern- 
ment would avail themselves of the 
opportunity thus afforded to throw 
open the roadway down Constitu- 
tion Hill to the public? He asserted 
that if the contemplated improvements 
were carried out the exclusion of the 
public from the roadway in question 
would be more than ever a grievance. 
He was satisfied that this proposal would 
meet with the approval of Her Majesty, 
who throughout her long and happy 
Reign had ever considered the conve- 
nience of her subjects. Carriages and 
other vehicles had been allowed to pass 
in front of Buckingham Palace, and this 
road would run at the back of the Palace. 
The public use of it would bea great 
convenience, and at the same time no 
nuisance to anybody. 

Lorpv SUDELEY said, that he had 
to state that immediately the Vote was 
passed by the other House steps were at 
once taken to commence carrying out tke 
great improvement at Hyde Park Corner. 
The first thing that had to be done was 
to remove the reservoir from its present 
— to a suitable place in Hyde 

ark, and tenders had already been in- 
vited for carrying this out. The First 
Commissioner had not yet decided whe- 
ther the Duke of Wellington’s Arch 
could be moved in one block on rollers, 
or whether it would be necessary to pull 
it down and rebuild it; but it was hoped 
that this matter would be settled in a 
few days. The Government hoped that 
cutting off the corner of Green Park 
would entirely remove the congestion of 
traffic, which had for so long been a 
standing nuisance to that part of the 
Metropolis ; and they believed that of the 
numerous schemes which had been sug- 
gested, this formation of a large ‘‘ place ” 
would be the boldest and happiest solu- 
tion of a somewhat difficult problem. He 
could not give the noble Marquess an 
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exact date when the works would be 
completed ; but he could assure him that, 
the money having been agreed to by 
Parliament, and the Metropolitan Board 
of Works and all parties having given 
their consent, everything would be done 
to expedite the completing of theimprove- 
ments as soon as possible. In reply to 
the noble Lord opposite (the Earl of 
Milltown), he had to say that it was not 
proposed at present to open Constitution 
Hill to the public. The question had 
not been under consideration. 

Tue Duxe or CAMBRIDGE said, 
that he was very glad that what was now 
proposed was to be carried out; but he 
was convinced that the block in the 
traffic at Hyde Park Corner would never 
be got rid of until a subway had been 
made from Hamilton Place, under Picca- 
dilly, to Grosvenor Place. He was aware 
that the construction of such a subway 
would be a very expensive matter, and 
that all sorts of difficulties connected 
with water and gas pipes and sewers 
would have to be encountered; but, in 
his opinion, these difficulties ought to be 
overcome, because the block at Hyde 
Park Corner was really a disgrace to a 
great city like this. 

Tue Eart or REDESDALE (Cuatrr- 
MAN of CoMMITTEES) asked whether it 
would not be possible to place the statue 
of the Duke of Wellington on a pedestal 
opposite to Apsley House ? 

Lorv SUDELEY said, that the First 
Commissioner had received a great many 
representations respecting what should 
be done with the statue of the Duke of 
Wellington. Among many conflicting 
opinions, he had not yet decided what 
would be best to be done; but if the 
Arch were obliged to be pulled down, 
then he would take care that experiments 
were made to see how the Duke would 
look on a pedestal in the middle’ of the 
proposed ‘‘ place”’ or similar position. 
Ifthe Arch were not pulled down, but 
were rolled into its new position without 
having to take down the statue, then it 
was probable it would be better to leave 
it alone. The matter was, however, still 
under consideration. 


TRIPOLI—SAFETY OF BRITISH 
SUBJECTS. 


MOTION FOR PAPERS. 


Eart DE LA WARR, in rising to call 
the attention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
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ment to the position of British subjects 
in Tripoli, and to ask whether any pro- 
vision had been made to protect them in 
case of emergency, said, that while mat- 
ters of the gravest importance in Egypt 
were engaging the attention of Her 
Majesty’s Government, he should be very 
unwilling to bring under public notice 
any question which would embarrass 
them in the course which they had 
thought it right to adopt. At the same 
time, it was impossible to pass over in 
silence events which were of frequent 
occurrence, and which arose, it could not 
be doubted, from an increasing irritation 
among the Mussulman population of 
North Africa and elsewhere. There was 
evidence—abundant evidence—that the 
unhappy state of affairs in Egypt was 
not confined to that country only ; it had 
shown itself in Syria, and in other Asiatic 
Mussulman States; it had shown itself 
in Tripoli; and wherever there was a 
Christian and Mussulman population 
together, if there had not been an open 
outbreak, there wasa dormant feeling of 
irritation which might at any moment 
result in acts of violence. As regarded 
Tripoli, to which he desired to ask the 
attention of Her Majesty’s Government, 
he had been assured upon reliable autho- 
rity that the state of feeling there at the 
present moment was one which caused 
great anxiety and alarm. British sub- 
jects who had been able to do so had 
quitted the country, and many of the 
poorer class of the Maltese were being 
maintained in the Island of Serba, near 
the coast of Tripoli, at the expense, he 
believed, of the Maltese Government. 
Now, he did not think they need go far 
to discover the cause of that unhappy 
state of affairs. He was aware it was 
sometimes unwelcome to refer to the 
past ; but the present in political mat- 
ters was most often the result of the past, 
and he thought that anyone who had of 
late watched the progress of events in 
North Africa could not fail to see that 
what began in Tunis was the fons et 
origo matorum. It could only be de- 
scribed as an act of unprovoked aggres- 
sion and violence against a peaceful coun- 
try, which, unhappily, instead of being 
disallowed, was tacitly sanctioned, if 
not encouraged, by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, till a flame was kindled 
among the Mussulman population of 
North Africa, which had ended in a 
conflagration in Egypt. As regarded 
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the future, Parliament was shortly 
to be adjourned, and the country 
would be left for some time with the 
dark and ominous intimation recently 
given by the Prime Minister in “an- 
other place”—that the object of this 
war was not to restore the status quo 
ante in Egypt. He therefore wished to 
ask Her Majesty’s Government whether 
any provision had been made to afford 
protection to British subjects in Tripoli ? 
He begged also to move for Papers on 
the subject. 


Moved, ‘‘ That Papers relating to the 
protection of British subjects in Tripoli 
be presented to the House.” —( The Earl 
De La Warr.) 


Eart GRANVILLE: In answer to 
the Question of the noble Lord, I have 
to say that the report arrived in this 
country during the last month, stating 
that there had been a considerable panic 
at Tripoli and at Benghadi, and that the 
European residents were fleeing to Malta. 
Her Majesty’s Government sent a vessel 
of war to Benghadi, where the panic 
was said to exist. At the same time, 
they also sent instructions to Lord 
Dufferin to communicate with the Porte 
and with his Colleagues on the subject. 
They likewise communicated with the 
Governments of France, Austria, and 
Italy, and it appeared to those Powers 
that the reports which they had re- 
ceived did not lead to any alarm for the 
safety of the Europeans in Tripoli. At 
the same time, France and Austria 
agreed with us in pressing the Porte 
to take all necessary precautions ; and 
the Porte promised to do so. At Tripoli 
the Vali issued a Circular to the Con- 
suls, taking upon himself the responsi- 
bility for the security of the peace of the 
district. This has had a good effect in 
calming the apprehensions of the Euro- 
pean residents; and there is no reason 
to believe that British subjects in Tripoli 
are in any danger at the present mo- 
ment. The Papers on the subject con- 
tain nothing beyond what I have just 
stated to your Lordships. 

Taz LORD CHANCELLOR: Does 
the noble Lord withdraw the Motion ? 

Kart DE LA WARR: Does the 
noble Earl object to produce the 
Papers? 

Eart GRANVILLE: No. 


Motion agreed to, 
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Africa (South)— 


AFRICA (SOUTH) —CETEWAYO, EX- 
KING OF ZULULAND—PROBABLE 
RESTORATION. 

QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Eart or MILLTOWN rose to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies, Whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have yet arrived at any determina- 
tion as to whether they will permit 
Cetewayo to return to Zululand or not, 
or as to what is to be his future fate ; 
and, if so, whether he will communicate 
their intentions on the subject to the 
House? When a question as to Cete- 
wayo’s visit to England was mooted in 
July last, the Colonial Secretary had 
seemed undecided as to what was to be 
done with the ex-King. Cetewayo’s visit 
had become a fait accompli, and the de- 
posed Monarch had had an interview 
with the Prime Minister and the Colo- 
nial Secretary, and had had the high 
honour of an introduction to Her Ma- 
jesty the Queen at Osborne. In spite of 
the fact that the noble Earl (the Earl of 
Kimberley) had said that nothing like 
an official reception would be given to 
Cetewayo. people both at home and in 
South Africa would look upon this as 
something like an official reception; and 
it was only right that the Government 
should give some explanation on that 
matter. He had no hostility to the ex- 
King. On the contrary, it was impos- 
sible not to regard him with a certain 
amount of sympathy and compassion. 
On the other hand, the Government, by 
their conduct towards him, were placed 
between the horns of a disagreeable 
dilemma. If they prevented his return 
to Zululand, they must dash to the 
ground the hopes they had excited in 
his mind. On the other hand, if they 
decided to restore him, they would fly 
in the face of almost everyone whose 
personal knowledge qualified him to give 
an opinion on the matter, and would 
be pleasing only Bishop Colenso, Lady 
Florence Dixie, and the ex-King him- 
self. Should another Zulu war be the 
result of the restoration of the ex-King, 
the responsibility which would rest on 
Her Majesty’s Government would be 
very serious. The noble Earl concluded 
by asking his Question. 

Toz Eart or KIMBERLEY: My 
Lords, Her Majesty’s Government have 
determined to consider the possibility of 
making arrangements for the partial re- 
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storation of Cetewayo to Zululand, with 
proper safeguards and conditions. Some 
portion of the country, to be hereafter 
defined, will be reserved, in order to 
meet obligations to those of the appointed 
Chiefs and people who may not be will- 
ing to return under Cetewayo’s rule. A 
British Resident will be maintained in 
Zululand, and Cetewayo will be required 
to enter into engagements similar to 
those by which the 13 appointed Chiefs 
are now bound, which specially include 
a prohibition to revive in any form the 
military system formerly prevailing. No 
portion of Zululand will be annexed to 
British territory. I have made a com- 
munication to this effect to Cetewayo to- 
day. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: My 
Lords, it is impossible to hear the an- 
nouncement just made by the noble Earl 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
without feeling that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have taken upon themselves a 
considerable responsibility—a responsi- 
bility not only towards the Colonists of 
Natal, whose lives and property may be 
endangered by the resolution to which 
they have come, but also a responsibility 
with respect to the general effect which 
their announcement will have on the 
estimation in which the policy, or con- 
tinuity of policy, of Great Britain is 
held. This is another step in the pro- 
cess of reversal. It gives confirmation 
to the opinion of those who believe that 
England has no settled Foreign or Colo- 
nial policy, but that her policy veers 
about with the variation of political 
opinion at the hustings. And this, in an 
Empire where so much depends not on 
absolute force, but on the belief that is 
entertained in the stability of English 
resolutions and in the permanence of 
English policy and power, is a very 
grave decision to arrive at. As to the 
details of this matter, it is impossible, of 
course, to criticize them until we see 
them in more fulness than the noble 
Lord has been able to give them in his 
present explanation. But I cannot help 
observing that the prohibition to revive 
the military system will be a very idle 
threat unless Her Majesty’s Government 
are prepared to maintain an amount of 
military strength in Zululand entirely 
inconsistent with their more recent 
policy towards the Colonies. With re- 
spect to the individual himself, it is, 
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perhaps, impossible to say all that the 
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documents in our possession would sug- 
gest to one to say; but the fact is that 
the man we are about to restore to 
power over a race whom we have 
affected to protect, and by the side of a 
Colony for whose safety we are respon- 
sible, has shown himself to be one of the 
most dangerous and most bloodthirsty 
of tyrants. Not so long ago the Party 
which supports Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and many of those who now form 
part of the Government, denounced the 
policy of this country with respect to 
Turkey, on the ground of crimes which 
were imputed to the Turkish Govern- 
ment. Some of those imputations were 
well-founded, and some were not well- 
founded; but even if they were well- 
founded, they would be trivial when com- 
pared with the crimes that have cha- 
racterized the government of Cetewayo 
in the past. I do not know how far 
this policy of restitution is to go. The 
Gaekwar of Baroda is dead, and conse- 
quently Her Majesty’s Government can- 
not restore him. Ismail Pasha still re- 
mains, and he is an angel of light 
compared to the candidate whom Her 
Majesty’s Government have replaced on 
the Throne of Zululand. Of course, this 
policy must in a great measure be 
judged by its results. It is an under- 
taking little consistent, I think, with 
prudence, with the interests of the Co- 
lonies, with the prospective peace of 
Africa, and, above all, it will tend to 
create among all the populations whose 
destinies are affected by the decisions of 
the British Government a belief that in 
the policy of that Government there is 
no stability. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: My 
Lords, the noble Marquess can hardly 
expect me to enter on the present occa- 
sion into a detailed defence of the policy 
which Her Majesty’s Government have 
thought it best to pursue towards Zulu- 
land; but there are one or two of the 
observations of the noble Marquess 
which I ought not to pass by without 
notice. In the first place, the noble 
Marquess says that this is a reversal of 
policy. No doubt it is; and though, my 
Lords, I quite agree that it is a mis- 
fortune when policies have to be reversed, 
it is a much greater misfortune to main- 
tain obstinately a policy which we be- 
lieve to be wrong. I need not repeat 
what I have often said before, that I 
believe the entire policy which dictated 
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the late Zulu War was wrong from be- 
ginning toend. Further, I am of opi- 
nion that it has been abundantly shown, 
and those who have studied the de- 
spatches already presented must, I think, 
come to the conclusion that, whatever 
may be their opinion of the best polic 

to be pursued with regard to Zululand, 
the settlement which was made after 
the dethronement of Cetewayo has failed. 
Therefore, I think almost everyone—I 
am sure everyone in South Africa who 
is acquainted with the subject—is dis- 
tinctly of opinion that a fresh policy 
might be adopted with advantage. Of 
course, I am perfectly free to admit that 
the question as to whether we have 
taken a right decision or not is a ques- 
tion quite fit to be canvassed, and one 
on which, no doubt, people will hold 
different opinions. At the same time, I 
have watched with very great care and 
attention all the indications of opinion 
in South Africa, and I am absolutely 
convinced that a considerable change of 
opinion has come about on this subject. 
As to the argument that we ought not 
to put Cetewayo over any part of this 
territory because he is a bloodthirsty 
tyrant beyond all experience, I simply 
deny the fact. I am quite aware that a 
number of stories were collected together 
for the purpose of justifying what I be- 
lieve to have been a most unjust aggres- 
sion on Cetewayo. It was erroneously 
thought that an attack was made on the 
British Colony by Cetewayo, whereas, in 
point of fact, we attacked him. I am 
aware that Cetewayo, in common, I be- 
lieve, with every Chief in South Africa, 
committed many of what we justly call 
cruelties ; but it is well to consider pre- 
cisely what those cruelties were. In the 
first place, a considerable proportion of 
them took the form of what is called 
“smelling out witches.” My Lords, I 
am not a believer in witchcraft, still less 
am I one who approves of the punish- 
ment of supposed witchcraft; but I can- 
not forget that it is not so very long ago 
that persons in Europe and this country 
—persons under far more enlightened 
Rulers than Cetewayo—imagined that 
there were witches, and punished them 
in a most cruel and barbarous manner. 
Although Cetewayo was, therefore, far 
behind his age, however we may disap- 
prove his cruelties in this direction, it 
must be remembered that he was actin 

according to the customs which prevail 








in the country. I admit that there is 
something behind of very much more 
importance. Oetewayo, no doubt, in- 
flicted severe and sometimes wanton 
punishments on his people in order to 
maintain his sovereignty. But, against 
these facts, you must put this on the 
other side. If he was so cruel a Ruler, 
how was it that his people adhered to 
him as they did? Sir Bartle Frere 
thought his people would desert him ; but, 
so far from that being the case, with the 
exception of one of his Chiefs, who came 
over to our side for special reasons of 
personal ambition, so completely were 
his people attached to him that, after he 
was defeated by our troops, and was a 
solitary fugitive through the country, 
not one of his people would betray him 
to our agents. Therefore, I come to the 
conclusion that he was not a specially 
bloodthirsty tyrant, as compared with 
men who have occupied similar positions. 
I agree with the noble Marquess that 
the step we have determined to take 
must be judged by the results. The 
whole question of dealing with South 
Africa is one of extreme difficulty. We 
have waited with great patience to allow 
an opportunity thoroughly to consider 
the position of affairs in that country, 
and we have deliberately come to the 
conclusion that the time has arrived 
when it is no longer safe, looking to the 
condition of Zululand and to the future, 
not to arrive at some decision for a new 
settlement, and the main provisions of 
that settlement I have announced to- 
night to your Lordships. 





6.20 p.m. House adjourned during 
pleasure. 
12.25 a.m. House resumed by the 


Lord Monson. 


NATIONAL GALLERY (LOAN) BILL [H.L.] 


A Bill for enabling the Trustees and Director 
of the National Gallery to lend works of art to 
other public galleries in the United Kingdom— 
Was presented by The Earl Granvitiz; read 1*. 
(No. 261.) 


House-adjourned a half past Twelve 


o’clock a.M., till half past 
Twelve o’clock. 


The Earl of Kimberley 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, 15th August, 1882. 


The House met at Three of the clock. 


MINUTES.]—New Wrair Issurep—For Hali- 
fax Borough, v. John Dyson Hutchinson, 
esquire, Chiltern Hundreds. 

East Inp1a Revenve Accounts — Resolution 
[August 14] reported. 

Private Brus (by Order)— Withdrawn—Chan- 
nel Tunnel Railway; South Eastern Rail- 
way (Channel Tunnel) *. 

Puntic Bitts—Fesolution [August 14] reported 
—Fishery Board (Scotland) [Salaries and 
Expenses] *. 

Second Reading — Cathedral Statutes 
[House counted out]. 

Committee—Report— Consolidated Fund (Appro- 
priation). 

Committee — Report — Considered as amended — 
Third Reading—Ancient Monuments [263] ; 
Fishery Board (Scotland) [240], and passed. 

Considered as amended—Third Reading—Mar- 
ried Women’s Property [191]; Citation 
Amendment (Scotland) [267], and passed. 


[232] 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 
—=2-0' 
REGENT’S CANAL, CITY, AND DOOKS 
RAILWAY BILL (by Order). 
CONSIDERATION OF LORDS AMENDMENTS. 


Order for Consideration of Lords 
Amendments read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the Lords Amendments be now 
considered.” 


Mr. MONK said, that*this was a Bill 
of so important a nature, that when it 
came before the House for a second 
reading, it was decided to take the un- 
usual course with regard to it of sending 
it to a Committee of nine Members, in- 
stead of a Committee of four. When, 
after a most exhaustive inquiry by the 
Committee, it came down to the House 
in an amended form, strong objections 
were taken to it, and the third reading 
was only passed upon a division, in 
which 74 Members voted in the minority. 
The Bill had since been in ‘ another 
place,’’ where it was considered and evi- 
dence taken ; and, after an inquiry which 
extended over 16 days, it now came back 
again to the House of Commons for the 
consideration of the Lords Amendments, 
and, upon examining it, he found that it 
was a totally different Bill from the one 
which had originally received the sanc- 

















tion of the House of Commons, so many 
Amendments having been inserted in it 
by the House of Lords. The Amend- 
ments themselves occupied no less than 
85 closely printed pages, and if it was, 
as he presumed it was, the duty of the 
Clerk at the Table to read all the 
Amendments, and for the Speaker to 
put them separately to the House, it 
would take at least two hours to dispose 
of them, without in any way attempting 
to consider them; and this, too, on one 
of the last days of the Session. He 
hoped that his right hon. Friend the 
Chairman of Committees was present, 
although he did not at the moment see 
the right hon. Gentleman in his place. 
But if the right hon. Gentleman was 
absent, at any rate the President of the 
Board of Trade (Mr. Chamberlain) was 
present, and would probably be able to 
give explanations, although the matter 
was one which came more immediately 
under the Department presided over by 
the Chairman of Committees. He was 
glad to see that his right hon. Friend 
the Chairman of Committees had now 
taken his seat. He wished to ask his 
right hon. Friend if it was at all right 
or natural that Amendments extending 
over 85 pages should be considered by 
the House of Commons on one of the 
very last days of the Session? It was 
utterly impossible even for hon. Mem- 
bers to read through them ; and what he 
desired to put to his right hon. Friend 
was this. Ought not the Bill, coming 
back as it did with such a considerable 
body of Amendments as those which had 
been introduced by the House of Lords, 
to be referred to the same Select Com- 
mittee which originally considered the 
Bill, and which reported to the House 
some five or six weeks ago? It was 
utterly impossible, and he would not 
presume to take up the time of the 
House byattempting even, to go through 
the Amendments. He would not deny 
that many of the Amendments were 
improvements of the Bill; but, passing 
that by, he came to the main features of 
the Bill; and he asked whether it was 
right that a measure, amended and 
altered to so considerable an extent as 
this Bill had been, the object of which 
was to take over one of the principal 
water eommunications of the country, 
and to place that water communication 
in the hands of a speculative Railway 
Company which had just been formed 
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for the purpose of purchasing it, should 
receive the sanction of the House of 
Commons at the extreme fag-end of the 
Session? When he presumed to bring 
the case of the Regent’s Canal under 
the attention of the House, on the third 
reading of the Bill, at that time the 
Select Committee on Railways and Ca- 
nals, which had been sitting for two 
years in that House, had not made its 
Report. Since then the Report of the 
Select Committee had been presented, 
and he would venture to state to the 
House what the nature of the recom- 
mendations of the Committee, in refer- 
ence to the connection hetween Railways 
and Canals, was. The Report of the 
Committee, which was presided over by 
his hon. Friend the Under Secretary for 
the Colonies (Mr. Evelyn Ashley), was 
as follows :— 

“Serious complaints have been made by 
traders and Canal Companies against Railway 
Companies in respect to thé working of Canals 
owned by them, or of which they cortrol the 
navigation. Cases have been adduced where 
Railway Companies, having acquired possession 
or control of a Canal, have ceased to work it, 
or allowed it to fall into disrepair, or charged 
excessive tolls, especially in the case of through 
rates, and that, in consequence, traffic is diverted 
to the Railways, where higher rates are exacted, 
to the injury of traders and the public gene- 
rally. Your Committee are of opinion that 
these complaints are not unfounded.” 


Well, what were the recommendations 
the Committee made ?— ; 

“A Railway Company owning or controlling a 
Canal may think it profitable to lose the revenue 
of the Canal, in the expectation of deriving a 
greater revenue from the Railway, to which it 
is a competitor, and where the Canal forms part 
of a through competing route, it is obviously 
its interest, as a general rule, to discourage 
through traffic.”’ 

The Committee wind up as follows :— 

“Your Committee are, therefore, of opinion 
that it is impolitic that Railway Companies 
should have the control, either directly or in- 
directly, of Canal navigation; and that where 
Canals are already under the control of Railway 
Companies, Parliament should endeavour to 
insure their use to the fullest possible extent.” 
And yet, in the teeth of this recommen- 
dation of the Committee, which had been 
sitting for two years, and had most care- 
fully considered the subject, the House 
was now asked, at the end of the Ses- 
sion, to allow a newly-formed Railway 
Company to acquire possession of the 
Regent’s Canal. He thought the House 
would agree with him that that would 
be a most improper proceeding ; and he 
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would appeal to his right hon. Friend 
the Chairman of Committees whether it 
was right that these Amendments, which 
the House had barely had time to look 
through, and which it was impossible 
they could properly consider, should be 
hurried through almost on the last day 
of the Session? He would ask his right 
hon. Friend whether it was not possible 
to refer the Bill back to the same Com- 
mittee which had already considered 
the measure, or to another Select Com- 
mittee when the House re-assembled on 
the 24th of October? He believed that 
such a course would be perfectly in con- 
sonance with the intimation conveyed by 
the Prime Minister as to the character 
of the Business they would be called 
upon to transact when the House re- 
assembled after the adjournment. He 
understood his right hon. Friend to say 
that he did not intend to interfere at all 
with private legislation; but he did not 
accurately gather whether the right hon. 
Gentleman referred only to Bills intro- 
duced by private Members, or whether 
he referred to Private Bill legislation. 
He would, however, put it to the right 
hon. Gentleman and to the Chairman of 
Committees whether there was not a 
very strong case for referring these 85 
pages of Amendments to the same Se- 
lect Committee which considered the 
Bill when it was first introduced, or to 
another Select Committee to consider 
the measure in its altered form, and in- 
form the House whether it was right 
that it should pass into law or not? He 
should not propose, at the present mo- 
ment, to move the rejection of the Bill. 
He had no desire to take that extreme 
course; but he was certainly of opinion 
that it was most desirable the Bill 
should be reconsidered by a Select Com- 
mittee, and reported upon at a later 
eriod of the Session. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Does the hon. Gen- 
tleman make no Motion ? 

Mr. MONK: No, Sir; I donot make 
any Motion. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Then the Question 
I have to put to the House is that the 
Lords Amendments be taken into con- 
sideration. 

Mr. W. M. TORRENS said, that, 
before his right hon. Friend the Chair- 
man of Committees answered the appeal 
of the hon. Member for Gloucester (Mr. 
Monk), he should like to say a few 
words upon the subject. He should be 


Mr. Uonk 
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very sorry to countenance any hurried 
or hasty legislation upon important ques- 
tions of this kind; but really he had 
listened with surprise to the speech of 
his hon. Friend, who was not only an 
old Member of the House, but a Mem- 
ber well acquainted with the Forms of 
the House; nevertheless, his hon. Friend 
had failed altogether to dig out of this 
large mass of additional clauses and ex- 
tended clauses a single ground, as far as 
he (Mr. W. M. Torrens) could gather, or 
the slightest substantial-reason why the 
House on this occasion should depart 
from its usual course. He would remind 
the Speaker that from that Chair he had 
twice already in the course of the pre- 
sent Session called upon the House to 
record its opinion in regard to the ob- 
jections of his hon. Friend. When the 
Bill was before the House for a second 
reading, on the 2nd of March, his hon. 
Friend objected altogether to its being 
allowed to proceed, and upon an Amend- 
ment moved by the hon. Member for 
Warwick (Mr. A. Peel) the measure was 
discussed for an hour or more. At the 
end of that time the House divided, 
and, by a majority of 5 to 1, declared 
that the Bill ought to be allowed to go 
on. He(Mr. W. M. Torrens) on that 
occasion made a proposal of a special 
nature—namely, that the Bill should be 
referred to a Hybrid Committee, and he 
had the honour to be supported in that 
proposition by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. The House deliberately affirmed 
the recommendation of the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Board 
of Trade (Mr. Chamberlain) that the 
Bill should be referred to a Hybrid Com- 
mittee, and a Hybrid Committee was ac- 
cordingly appointed. That Committee 
sat for 17 days to consider the Preamble 
of the Bill, and examined 75 witnesses. 
No fewer than 10,000 questions were put 
to the witnesses, and at the end of the 
evidence the Committee decided that the 
Preamble had been proved. After that 
the Committee proceeded to consider and 
discuss the clauses, and some more days 
were occupied in the consideration. In 
the end the Bill came back again to the 
House, and after the Report of the Com- 
mittee was agreed to, it was submitted 
for a third reading. What happened 
then? The late opponents of the mea- 
sure, who had stoutly resisted its pro- 
gress, upon the ground of jealousy of 
the Railway interest, objected to the 
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third reading of the Bill. Another de- 
bate took place, and another division, 
when, by a majority of 4 to 1, the 
House decided that the Bill ought to be 
read a third time. It could not, there- 
fore, be said that the merits of the Bill 
in every essential particular had not been ; 
thoroughly discussed. The measure then 
went up to the other House. What took 
place there? The Chairman there—he 
(Mr. W. M. Torrens) had no delicacy in 
stating what was notoriously the fact— 
the Chairman of Committeesinthe House 
of Lords (the Earl of Redesdale), seeing 
the importance of the Bill, hesitated to 
appoint a Committee to inquire into it 
until he could secure the nomination 
upon it of noble Lords who were well 
acquainted with such matters. Some 
delay occurred in consequence; but, 
eventually, Earl Beauchamp was ap- 
pointed Chairman, with four other Mem- 
bers of the House of Lords to act with 
him, one of them being a noble Lord 
(Lord Derwent) well known to hon. 
Members as a former Representative of 
Scarborough in that House. The Select 
Committee of their Lordships spent a 
whole week of working days in inquiring 
intothe matter, and discussing the merits 
of the Bill de novo, and at the end of 
that time the Committee, without a 
division, decided in favour of the Pre- 
amble of the Bill. They then proceeded 
to discuss the clauses which had been 
fully considered by the Commons Com- 
mittee. They introduced a variety of 
new clauses, and amended many of the 
existing clauses. He held in his hand 
the Amendments inserted by their Lord- 
ships, and he challenged his hon. Friend 
the Member for Gloucester (Mr. Monk), 
or any other hon. Member, to point out 
any new matter introduced by the 
House of Lords which was not in 
the direction of securing the advan- 
tage of the general public. He ven- 
tured to say that any hon. Member, 
looking at the Amendments with impar- 
tiality and without prejudice, would see 
that they were extremely developing 
clauses, expanding in certain particu- 
lars, in the interests of the public, the 
clauses passed by the House of Com- 
mons, and introducing others which 
were rather protective than otherwise of 
the Canal as against the Railway in- 
terest. One of the allegations made by 
those who took the same view of the 
question as his hon. Friend the Member 
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for Gloucester (Mr. Monk) was that the 
transfer of the Canal to a Railway Com- 
pany would result in the shutting up of 
the Canal and the removal of all com- 
petition, so that the whole of the traffic 
would in future fall into the hands of 
the Railway Company. The object of 
some of the Amendments introduced by 
the House of Lords was to prevent the 
possibility of such a condition of things; 
and he would put the question plainly 
and candidly to every hon. Member who 
had considered the Amendments in- 
serted by the Lords, whether they did 
not effect a great improvement of the 
Bill as it originally stood? The Lords 
Committee, in his opinion, had fully 
carried out, he contended, the prin- 
ciples and intentions of the House of 
Commons when that House passed, by 
such an overwhelming majority, the 
second reading of the Bill. Among 
other things, the Committee of the 
House of Lords required the promoters 
of the Bill—of whom he wished the 
House clearly to understand that he 
was not one—to widen the Canal. In 
point of fact, they had placed upon 
them the obligation of increasing the 
width of the Canal from 35 feet to 40 
feet. They had also inserted in the Bill 
a clause which he would venture to say 
was unexampled in the whole history of 
Private Bill legislation—namely, a clause 
giving power to the Canal Company to 
come in after the Railway was made, 
and be in the position of being able to 
buy the Railway if they were not satis- 
fied with the arrangements made. He 
would put it to the House whether, 
without destruction of class interests 
or locality, it would be a light matter 
to throw out this Bill at the eleventh 
hour, and after the labours of the Select 
Committee which had been sitting up- 
stairs during a considerable period of 
the Session to improve the facilities to 
enable the working classes to obtain 
dwellings out of town? His right hon. 
Friend—who was not at that moment 
present—the late Home Secretary (Sir 
R. Assheton Cross) was Chairman of the 
Artizans’ Dwellings Committee, and if 
the right hon. Gentleman had been pre- 
sent he would doubtless have borne tes- 
timony to the accuracy of what he (Mr. 
W.M. Torrens) was about tosay. After a 
careful investigation which had extended 
over two Sessions, the Committee had 
agreed to a Resolution that everything 
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that had hitherto been done, or could be 
done, either by the Bill of the late Home 
Secretary or in any other way, to pro- 
vide healthy and comfortable dwellings 
in the Metropolis for the working 
classes, would be insufficient unless Par- 
liament was able by some means to in- 
crease the facilities of exit into the 
suburban districts. Now, he ventured 
to say that that was entirely a railway 
question. It was not a class question ; 
but a question of the health and respec- 
tability and the good order of this great 
Metropolis. After long consideration, 
the Committee upstairs had recom- 
mended in the strongest terms that en- 
couragement should be given to every 
scheme which would afford facilities for 
the working classes in living out of 
town, and they were anxiously looking 
around to see what would best aid the 
running of cheap trains to bring people 
in and take them out of town. Surely, 
then, the House of Commons would not 
at this eleventh hour throw out a Bill 
which afforded these advantages in a 
hitherto unexampled manner. The Bill, 
as it now stood, provided, for the first 
time, that a working man and his family, 
before 7 o’clock in the morning and after 
6 o’clock in the evening, should have 
the privilege of travelling four miles for 
1d., six miles for 1}d., and eight miles 
for 2d. Was this a moment at which 
the House, at the last moment, should 
be asked to reject a measure which made 
s0 great a concession to the working 
classes, who were panting for better 
and more healthy dwellings? What 
was the House asked to do? Were 
they to constitute themselves a Court of 
Appeal upon the details of every Pri- 
vate Bill, how was the private legisla- 
tion of the House to be conducted? He 
trusted that the House would ratify the 
wise improvements which had been in- 
troduced into the Bill, and he believed 
that the advantages conceded by the 
promoters of the Bill should not be 
passed by and ignored except for more 
weighty reasons than had been adduced 
by his hon. Friend the Member for 
Gloucester (Mr. Monk). 

Mr. LYON PLAYFAIR: The hon. 
Member for Gloucester (Mr. Monk) de- 
sires that the Lords Amendments should 
be submitted to the same Committee 
which considered the Bill when before 
the House of Commons. Now, I do not 
say there is no precedent for such a 
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course ; but it is a very unusual one to 
take, and the nature of these Amend- 
ments does not appear to me to be such 
as to require any further examination 
by a Committee of this House. No 
doubt, the Amendments inserted by the 
Lords are exceedingly bulky; but they 
mainly consist of clauses for the protec- 
tion of private rights, the rights of the 
Crown, of various Railways and Canals, 
and of the Victoria Docks. All the 
other Amendments are in the interests 
of the public. One of them requires 
the width of the Canal to be increased 
from 35 feet to 40 feet, another has re- 
ference to the running of cheap trains, 
and there are others of a minor cha- 
racter, but all of them introduced in the 
interests of the public. Therefore, 
although the Amendments are bulky, 
they are not of a nature to require re- 
examination by a Select Committee of 
this House, as they are mainly in the 
interests of the public; and I hope my 
hon. Friend will be satisfied with point- 
ing out the great care the Lords, as well 
as the House of Commons, have taken 
in considering and amending the pro- 
visions of the Bill, and will allow the 
Bill to be proceeded with without fur- 
ther delay. It would be a great in- 
justice to the promotors of the Bill, if, 
after the lengthened examination the 
measure has received from both Houses 
of Parliament, they should now lose the 
Bill. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Lords 
agreed to. 


Amendments considered and 
[Special Entries. | 


CHANNEL TUNNEL RAILWAY 
BILL (6y Order). 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: It will be in 
the recollection of the House that the 
Government have pledged themselves to 
lay Papers on the Table upon this sub- 
ject, and that they would at a later stage 
make a recommendation to the House as 
to the course it ought to take with re- 
spect to these Bills. I have this day 
presented to the House the Papers in 
question. They are very voluminous, 
and they will be found to contain a full 
history of the Channel Tunnel project, 
commencing from 1867, and including 
the communications which have passed 
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between the English and the French 
Governments, the evidence taken by a 
Departmental Committee appointed at 
the instance of the Board of Trade, and 
the Report of the evidence of the Scien- 
tific Committee, appointed by the Secre- 
tary of State for War, to inquire into 
the practicability of rendering a tunnel, 
if constructed, absolutely useless to an 
enemy in case of war. It also contains 
the Reports of the Surveyor General 
of Ordnance, the Adjutant General, and 
His Royal Highness the Commander- 
in-Chief. Another set of Papers will 
be presented, containing all the Corre- 
spondence between the Submarine Rail- 
way Company and the Board of Trade, 
with respect to the experimental borings 
carried out by the Company, the further 
progress of which has now been pro- 
hibited by the Board of Trade. The 
Government have carefully considered 
all these Papers, and, having regard to 
all the circumstances of the case, they 
have come distinctly to the conclusion 
that they cannot advise that the two 
Bills now before the House should, at all 
events in their present form, be allowed 
to proceed any further; and, conse- 
quently, I propose to move that both of 
the Orders now on the Paper should be 
discharged. The Government have also 
come to the conclusion that it will be 
their duty, early next Session, to pro- 
pose a Joint Committee of both Houses 
to consider the whole matter, and to this 
Committee they propose to refer all the 
Correspondence on the subject. I beg 
to move that the Order in the case of the 
Channel Tunnel Bill be discharged. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Order for the Second Reading 
of the Bill be discharged.””—( Afr. Cham- 
berlain.) 


Sir EDWARD WATKIN said, he 
only desired to say one word. He was 
very glad indeed, and he congratulated 
the House and the Government, that the 
Government had come to something like 
a conclusion upon this question at last. 
They were told that all the Papers had 
been laid on the Table, and he should 
like to ask whether certain letters were 
included. In 1872 there was a letter 
written by the Board of Trade to one of 
the other Departments of the Govern- 
ment, which letter was revised by the 
present Prime Minister. That letter, 
he believed, by some error on the part 
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of the late lamented Lord Frederick 
Cavendish, was mislaid; but he (Sir 
Edward Watkin) knew that there had 
been such a letter in existence, and it 
contained the views of the Liberal Go- 
vernment of that day, and of the pre- 
sent Prime Minister. He should like 
to ask whether it was included in the 
Correspondence to be produced, as show- 
ing what the opinion of a Liberal Mi- 
nistry was in that day as to the ques- 
tion of a Channel Tunnel? There was 
another letter, which at present was in 
private hands, but which seemed to him 
to be a public document, and ought to 
be in the possession of the Board of 
Trade. It was a letter written by the 
late Lord Derby to the late Lord Bea- 
consfield, and handed by Lord Beacons- 
field to the late Baron Lionel de Roths- 
child. In that letter the late Lord 
Derby stated his views of the Channel 
Tunnel project. The noble Lord be- 
lieved that the carrying out of the pro- 
ject would be attended with very great 
advantages, although probably with 
some disadvantages; and, while it was 
doubtful whether it ought to. be assisted 
by the State, it ought not to be dis- 
couraged by the Government; and, fur- 
ther, that the scare and alarm about the 
invasion of the country, through the 
Tunnel, was idle and weak, and ought 
not to be considered fora moment. In 
regard to that letter, he (Sir Edward 
Watkin) had seen it, and it had been 
seen, at all events, by one of the officials 
connected with the Board of Trade— 
Mr. Calcraft—and he had no doubt that 
Mr. Calcraft communicated the nature 
of its contents to the President of the 
Board of Trade, and the fact that such 
a letter was in existence. He was sure 
that the hon. Member opposite would 
agree with him that this was an im- 
portant declaration of opinion by a man 
who really deserved to be called a states- 
man—the late Lord Derby—to another 
man whose predictions in a different 
line of statesmanship were now being 
very rapidly verified. For the informa- 
tion of the country this letter ought to 
be published with the other Correspon- 
dence. With regard to the general 
question, he thought it was to some ex- 
tent to be regretted that the Govern- 
ment had not made up their minds 
somewhat sooner. Private persons had 
been put to considerable expense in the 
matter, and had been very greatly 
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harassed by the President of the Board 
of Trade. If the right hon. Gentleman 
had been gratified by harassing them, 
all he could say was that the individuals 
in question had borne it with the greatest 
possible equanimity and with some con- 
solation in knowing that they had proved 
that they were engaged in a very great 
experiment, and they were satisfied 
with having made it. They only re- 
gretted that the Board of Trade did 
not permit them to prove it to a still 
greater extent, in the interests of what 
they believed, rightly or wrongly, to be 
one of the greatest works of the kind 
that any country, in this or any other 
time, had ever attempted. They were 
quite satisfied with what they had accom- 
plished ; but, in the meantime, he would 
certainly make an appeal to the Prime 
Minister, that now the Government had 
practically approved the principle of the 
construction of a Tunnel by allowing the 
two Houses to appoint a Joint Com- 
mittee to consider the circumstances, the 
Governmentshould no longervexatiously 
delay or obstruct that which was simply 
a scientific experiment—the obstruction 
of an experiment without any benefit to 
anybody. If there was any benefit in 
obstruction it would be for the Goverr- 
ment to state what it was. He main- 
tained that the experiment involved no 
encroachment on the rights of the Crown. 
The Company had offered over and over 
again to place the whole of the rights 
they possessed in the hands of the Go- 
vernment for the Board of Trade to do 
what they pleased with them, and the 
President of the Board of Trade had 
no excuse for acting in a manner that 
was unusual and arbitrary towards men 
who, at their own risk and expense, 
had been endeavouring to solve so 
important a problem and in carrying 
out a work which had received the 
undoubted approval of the Prime Mi- 
nister, who, if he were present, would 
not deny what he had practically said— 
‘* Do not talk to me about traffic; only 
show me that itcan be done.” ‘The pro- 
posal to build a Tunnel had received the 
support and sanction of the late Prince 
Consort—one of the most sagacious men 
of our time—of the late Earl of Derby, 
of the Earl of Beaconsfield, the Earl of 
Clarendon, and Mr. Cobden. It was, 
therefore, a scheme which could not be 
dismissed lightly, and he was glad that 
the Government had at length arrived 
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at some conclusion in regard toit. In 
conclusion, he hoped that the President 
of the Board of Trade would give an 
assurance that all the letters on the sub- 
ject would be laid before the House, and 
that the scheme would no longer be the 
subject of useless, factious, and vexa- 
tious opposition, which could do no good 
whatever, but would merely irritate 
individuals, and sow in their breasts a 
rankling sense of injustice. 

Mr. GREGORY said, it was pretty 
well known that legal proceedings had 
been commenced against the Channel 
Tunnel Company, and he thought it 
would be satisfactory to the House if 
the right hon. Gentleman, before the 
discussion closed, availed himself of the 
opportunity of stating what, so far, had 
been the result of those legal proceed- 
ings. He wished to know whether an 
injunction had been issued to restrain 
the further prosecution of the work, or 
whether the experimental borings were 
still going on? He knew that the matter 
had been under the consideration of the 
Court; and if the Court had pronounced 
an opinion upon it, it might go far to- 
wards disposing of the question raised 
by the hon. Gentleman who had just 
addressed the House — namely, the 
oppression to which the Company the 
hon. Member represented had been sub- 
jected. He took it that if there had 
been any oppression on the part of the 
Crown the Court would have expressed 
an opinion upon the attitude which had 
been taken by the Government against 
the Company. A statement as to what 
had actually taken place, and of the 
result of the legal proceedings, would, 
he thought, be satisfactory to hon. Mem- 
bers, and place them in possession of 
valuable information. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, he could not 
but think that there was some ground 
for the complaint which had been made 
by the hon. Baronet who represented 
the Channel Tunnel Scheme (Sir Edward 
Watkin), that the Company had been 
unduly interfered with in carrying out 
what, on the whole, was a valuable expe- 
riment. So far as the experiment had 
gone at present, he really did not see 
why the right hon. Gentleman the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade should not 
allow the borings to be continued, if ne- 
cessary, for some miles further, as an 
experiment merely. It would be quite 
as easy to put a stop to the Channel 
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Tunnel when it had advanced 10 miles 
under the sea, as when it had advanced 
only 100 yards ; and if some engagement 
were given by the Company under which 
the Channel Tunnel Company could be 
permitted to contiuue their borings, but 
which would in no way confer on them 
any rights in regard to the future, or 
interfere with any subsequent action on 
the part of Her Majesty’s Government, 
he did not see why the hon. Member for 
Hythe (Sir Edward Watkin) should not 
be permitted to carry his experiment 
some miles further. ‘The works, it must 
be remembered, would be carried on 
at the expense of the hon. Baronet’s 
Company and at the expense of those 
who had confidence in the result of the 
experiment. If such permission could 
be given the cause of Science would 
doubtless be advanced, and there could 
be nothing whatever done that was in- 
jurious to the safety of the country, be- 
cause, as he had already said, after the 
Channel Tunnel had been driven under 
the sea for five or six miles it would be 
just as easy for the Government to 
destroy it, if it was considered necessary 
to destroy it, as it was to stopitnow. If 
the hon Baronet the Member for Hythe 
(Sir Edward Watkin) would really give 
a guarantee that the Channel Tunnel 
Company only wanted permission for 
experimental purposes, and that no claim 
would be made against the Government 
for damages if the scheme were here- 
after knocked on the head, in the inte- 
rests of Science the necessary permission 
might be given. Such a course would 
certainly put an end to all idea of a 
grievance on the part of the Company. 
He threw out the suggestion for the 
consideration of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and if there were no practical ob- 
jection to it, he hoped it might be ac- 
cepted. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: In answer to 
the question addressed to me by the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Hythe (Sir 
Edward Watkin), I have to say with re- 
gard to one of the letters to which he 
referred, that it appears to have been a 
private letter from the late Lord Derby 
to Lord Beaconsfield, and, as such, it 
consequently cannot properly find a place 
in this Correspondence ; but as regards 
all the public documents, we have in- 
cluded every shred and scrap of corre- 
spondence we have been able to find. 
Amongst other documents, there will 
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be found the papers and communica- 
tions to which, I imagine, the hon. 
Baronet refers. But perhaps, to in- 
sure greater accuracy, I may state what 
the papers will be. In July, 1873, this 
question was raised by the Board of 
Trade, who informed the Foreign Office 
that, while opposing any monopoly, it 
would gladly see any improvement 
carried out in the communication be- 
tween England and the Continent by 
means of a Channel Tunnel, and it 
would therefore be satisfactory to hear 
that the British railway system was 
likely to be connected with the European 
system by means of a Tunnel between 
France and England. The Board of 
Trade then presumed that Her Majesty’s 
Government would not be inclined to 
offer any objection to a concession being 
granted to the promoters of the Channel 
Tunnel Company on the usual terms 
upon which they were granted to public 
Companies in France, provided there was 
no reason to fear that a monopoly would 
be secured. These views were forwarded 
to the British Ambassador in Paris, in 
order that he might listen to any repre- 
sentations that might be made to him. 
A note was attached to the letter by the 
late Lord Frederick Cavendish, stating 
that the draft was in exact accord with 
the wishes of Mr. Gladstone. All I need 
add to the communications, which will 
appear in the Papers, is that it is cer- 
tainly rather a singular thing that 
throughout the Correspondence at this 
time there appears to have been no idea 
whatever that the formation of a Tunnel 
under the Channel could raise any ques- 
tion of National security. That question, 
however, was raised when the present 
Bills were brought before the House, 
and it was a question of such importance 
that it was evident it was quite impossi- 
ble that the Government could allow the 
Bills to proceed until a decision should 
have been arrived at with regard to 
it. The delay which followed, and 
of which the hon. Baronet complained, 
was a delay that was inseparable from 
the inquiries which the Government 
thought it necessary to make. As soon 
as they received the Report of the Scien- 
tific Committee appointed by my right 
hon. Friend the Secretary of State 
for War, it was referred to the military 
authorities, and again, as soon as we 
received the Report of the military 
authorities, the Government at once 
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arrived at the decision which I have 
officially made known to the House. The 
hon. Baronet has said a good deal about 
what he is pleased to call the harassing 
action of the President of the Board of 
Trade. The hon. Baronet has always 
endeavoured, although I think entirely 
without success, to separate me in my 
personal and individual capacity from 
the action taken by Her Majesty’s 
Government in the matter. I may ob- 
serve that the action which I have 
taken on behalf of the Government has 
not been of a personal character, and 
I disclaim all personal feelingtin connec- 
tion with this matter. The hon. Baronet, 
in describing the action of the Board 
of Trade as harassing, has, however, 
omitted to refer to circumstances which 
I have on various occasions explained to 
the House, but with which, I am afraid, 
I must trouble the House again. The 
facts of the case are briefly these. We 
found that the experimental boring was 
being carried through the foreshore, and 
we claim the foreshore on the part of 
the Crown. We admit, however, that 
this is a question which will have to be 
decided by a Court of Law, and the hon. 
Baronet may be able to adduce evidence 
entitled to consideration. As we con- 
sidered that there was not the slightest 
possible doubt as to the rights of the 
Crown when once the foreshore had been 
passed, and the territorial limits reached, 
we did not think it necessary to stop the 
works as long as they did not reach be- 
yond the foreshore; but we gave the 
hon. Baronet full notice that, whenever 
he should reach the three miles’ terri- 
torial limit, we reserved to ourselves the 
right of taking such steps as we might 
think advisable; and when we found, 
from the plans submitted to us, that he 
had nearly approached to this limit, we 
gave him notice that the works must be 
discontinued. What did the hon. Baronet 
do? He gave me a personal assurance 
by letter that the works should be 
stopped, and that the wishes of the Board 
of Trade would be complied with. But, 
in ‘spite,of that assurance, I afterwards 
discovered, when at last I was enabled 
under an order of the Court to make a 
full inspection of the works, that they 
had been carried on for a distance of 600 
yards beyond the limit at which the hon. 
Baronet had pledged himself that they 
should stop. I think the hon. Baronet, 
under these circumstances, has very 
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little reason to come to this House and 
complain of the harassing action of the 
Board of Trade. My hon. Friend oppo- 
site (Mr. Gregory) has asked me to state 
what is the present position of the matter. 
We had, in the first place, to go to the 
Court to obtain an order for inspection, 
the inspection which we had been con- 
stantly promised having been again and 
again evaded without sufficient reason 
by the hon. Baronet and the Company 
he represented. We accordingly ob- 
tained an order from the Court, and an 
interim injunction pending the settlement 
of the questions affecting the rights 
of the Crown to the solum under the 
three-mile territorial limit. I caused an 
inspection to be made in compliance with 
this order, and the result was that which 
I have stated. After what had passed, 
I felt I could not place the slightest con- 
fidence in the assurances I had received, 
and accordingly I determined to have 
periodical inspections of the works in 
order to see whether they would be 
stopped, at all events, at this 600 yards’ 
limit; and I found, on the occasion of 
the last inspection, that, in defiance of 
the order of the Court, the works had 
been carried a distance of 70 yards fur- 
ther. Under the circumstances, further 
application will be made to the Court on 
Wednesday next. It would not be right 
for me to say anything more on that 
point pending the decision of the Court. 
The hon. Member for Dungarvan (Mr. 
O’Donnell) has suggested that these 
works might be carried on to some fur- 
ther extent; but, as the continuance of 
the experiment on the terms proposed by 


the hon. Member would be a question of 


confidence, I must say that, for myself, 
I should very much distrust any experi- 
ment which would be made by parties 
who have dealt with the Government in 
the way the hon. Baronet has dealt with 
us; and I certainly think it is better, in 
the interests of the Crown, of the public, 
and also in the interests of the share- 
holders, that no further expense should 
be incurred by a continuance of the 
works at present, until the question 
whether the tunnel shall be made or not 
has been finally decided by Parliament. 
Sm EDWARD WATKIN said, that, 
with the indulgence of the House, he 
might, perhaps, be permitted to make a 
remark upon the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had not fairly and justly repre- 
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sented the state of the case. He would 
ask hon. Members to read the Papers 
about to be laid before the House, and 
then to judge between the right hon. 
Gentleman and himself. With regard to 
the proceedings which the Board of 
Trade had taken, he hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman would endeavour to show 
what good to anybody could arise from 
the course which he had adopted. The 
right hon. Gentleman knew very well 
that, over and over again, the control of 
the works below the sea water-level had 
been offered to be placed in his hands; 
and it was his own fault if, at this mo- 
ment, the Government had not the con- 
trol of everything below low water 
mark, 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he was of 
opinion that, whenever a question of 
National safety was involved, it was the 
duty of the House to support Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government in any action they 
took. It was, therefore, their duty to 
support the President of the Board of 
Trade in arresting these experimental 
works until the great National question 
had been solved. He felt very strongly 
the force of the last observations made 
by the President of the Board of Trade 
—that it was especially unfair to the 
shareholders of the Channel Tunnel Com- 
pany to allow them to spend another 
shilling upon the works until it was 
finally settled whether or not it might 
be necessary hereafter to arrest the pro- 
gress of the works. Personally, he did 
not profess to have any particular know- 
ledge upon the subject ; but he was quite 
ready to believe that it might hereafter 
turn out to be a very grave National 
question, and when such important in- 
terests were at stake the more absolute 
the action of the Government was the 
more consistent it would be with their 
duty. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he thought the 
Government were allowing themselves 
to be frightened by a mere bogey, and 
that there was not the slightest danger 
to the safety of England in permitting 
the construction of these experimental 
works, even if a war with France were 
to break out, because the works could 
readily be stopped, and even destroyed, 
unless there were reason to fear that 
already some concealed tunnel from the 
French shore existed which might be 
suddenly opened. If that were so, there 
might be some reason for all this indig- 
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nation; but, knowing the incorruptibility 
of a Liberal Government, and the in- 
fluences which specially actuated a Go- 
vernment that prided itself on not being 
founded upon the traditions of an old 
aristocracy, but a Government interested 
in the development of commercial rela- 
tions, and ready to lend the full force of 
its power in support of the Egyptian 
bondholders, or of any other National 
speculation, he thought that all this in- 
dignation was wasted. He regretted to 
see so much feeling displayed from the 
Treasury Bench in putting down a scien- 
tific enterprize which had already proved 
its practicability ; and he was afraid that 
the interests of another Company, of 
which one of the Government Whips 
was the Chairman, had something to do 
with the matter. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Order discharged ; Bill withdrawn. 


QUESTIONS. 


POST OFFICE (SAVINGS BANK 
DEPARTMENT)—FEMALE CLERKS. 


Mr. J.G. TALBOT asked the Post- 
master General, Whether it is his inten- 
tion to entrust the whole of the work of 
the Savings Bank Department to female 
clerks; what steps he proposes to take 
to compensate the existing male staff for 
the inevitable injury they must sustain 
by the abolition of their establishment ; 
and, whether the cost of such compen- 
sation would not outweigh the slight 
economy alleged to be effected by the 
employment of female labour? 

Mr. FAWCETT: Sir, in reply to the 
hon. Member, I have to state that there 
is no intention of dispensing with the 
services of those who are now employed 
on the male establishment of the Post 
Office Savings Bank ; and, therefore, no 
question of compensation arises. 


PERU—MURDER OF MR. ROSE. 


Coronet ALEXANDER asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment has taken steps to discover and 
bring to justice the murderers of Mr. 
James Taylor Rose, assassinated in Peru 
on 26th July 1881; and, if so, whether 
those steps have been attended with 
success ? 
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murder of Mr. James Taylor Rose has 
occupied the attention of Her Majesty’s 
Minister at Lima for some time past; 
but, owing to that part of the country 
where Mr. Rose was assassinated being 
entirely in the hands of guerillas, no 
successful result has as yet been arrived 
at. The matter, however, is still en- 
gaging the attention of the Legation at 
Lima. 


POST OFFICE (IRELAND)—POSTMAS- 
TERS AT BALLYFARNON, CO. ROS- 
COMMON, AND CLEGGAN, CO. GAL- 
WAY. 


Mr. O’DONNELL (for Mr. Sexton) 
asked the Postmaster General, Whether 
he has come to any decision in the case 
of the Ballyfarnon (county Roscommon) 
post office; whether he is aware that 
the postmaster at Cleggan, county Gal- 
way, has been fined by the local bench 
for an assault on a man who came on 
business to the post office, and that the 
postmistress at Cleggan has been fined 
by the local bench for an assault on a 
woman, Mrs. Molony, who came on busi- 
ness to the post office; whether it was 
proved that the postmistress had, with- 
out authority, opened a letter addressed 
to Mrs. Molony, and abstracted a cheque 
from it ; whether he will cause the post- 
mistress to be prosecuted for theft, and 
will dismiss the postmaster and post- 
mistress ; whether he is aware that in 
numerous cases in Connemara, as, for 
example, at Kingstown and Errislanin, 
county Galway, the post offices are es- 
tablished in proselytizing schools, and 
directed by paid officials of proselytizing 
societies; and, whether he will discon- 
nect the business of the post office from 
pam and persons repugnant to the 

ulk of the population ? 

Mr. FAWCETT, in reply, said, he 
had answered two parts of the Question 
already. As he had already stated, 
arrangements were being made, with 
regard to the postmaster of Ballyfarnon, 
to separate the post office entirely from 
the business he is carrying on. With 
regard to the post office of Cleggan, the 
postmaster and his wife had both been 
warned, and if ever again there was any 
cause of complaint, the post office would 
be placed in other hands. With regard 
to the last part of the Question, although 
he had asked for it, he had not yet 
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obtained information ; but as soon as he 
obtained it he would write to the hon. 
Member on the subject. 


FISHERIES ([RELAND)—BALLY- 
SHANNON BOARD OF FISHERY CON. 
SERVATORS. 

Mr. O’DONNELL (for Mr. Sexton) 
asked Mr. Attorney General for Ireland, 
If it be a fact that the Inspectors of Irish 
Fisheries lately audited the accounts of 
the Ballyshannon Board of Fishery Con- 
servators, and found a large deficit exist- 
ing ; if they made any report and remon- 
strance to the Board on the subject ; and, 
if so, whether he would lay a copy of their 
report upon the Table; if it be a fact 
that a good deal of the money thus found 
deficient was received by the clerk of 
the Board from many poor persons, in 
the shape of licence duty for fishing for 
salmon ; if, notwithstanding the report 
of the Inspectors, the said Board have 
taken no steps to correct these abuses, 
or to compel the clerk to refund the 
money; and, as the Law requires that 
all money collected this year is to be 
handed over to the Board to be elected 
next October, whether he will direct the 
Inspectors of Fisheries to enforce this 
provision of the Law; and, whether he 
will bring in a Bill to empower the In- 
spectors to dismiss clerks who have 
acted in such a manner as the clerk of 
the Ballyshannon Board has done? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jeunson): Sir, 
the facts are as stated in the first three 
inquiries in this Question, and if the 
hon. Member moves for the Report there 
will be no objection to letting him have 
it. As to the fourth query, the Inspectors 
of Fisheries, on the 21st of July last, sent 
to the members of the Ballyshannon 
Board of Conservators a copy of their 
Report, and requested their immediate 
attention to it, and that a special meet- 
ing of the Board should be at once con- 
vened to consider the state of the books 
and accounts of the district ; but no such 
meeting has, so far as I can ascertain, 
yet been held. Care will be taken to 
see that the provisions of the law which 
require the outgoing Board to hand 
over the funds to the new Board (which 
will be selected in October) shall be en- 
forced. The hon. Member will see that 
it is impossible at this stage of the Ses- 
sion to take the steps suggested in the 
last part of the Question. 
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EJECTMENTS (IRELAND)—THE 
LISSONURE ESTATE. 

Mr. MOLLOY (for Mr. Hearty) asked 
Mr. Attorney General for Ireland, Whe- 
ther it is the fact that, on tne Lissonure 
Estate, county Tipperary, ejectment no- 
tices were served upon Christmas Eve on 
four tenants of the Endowed School Com- 
missioners ; whether the Irish Secretary 
and the Lord Chancellor are ex officio 
members of the Endowed School Board ; 
and, if, therefore, the Chief Secretary 
will cause proceedings to be stayed until 
the tenants can obtain the benefit of the 
Arrears Bill, so as to enable these ten- 
ants to obtain the benefits of its pro- 
visions ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) : Sir, 
there was a combination against rent on 
this estate, and ejectments were, there- 
fore, brought against four of the tenants, 
and decrees obtained. ‘The Chief Secre- 
tary and the Lord Chancellor are two 
official members of the Board; but, as 
such, cannot, of course, overrule the 
action of the Board as a collective body. 
The ejectment decrees do not appear, as 
far as I can ascertain, to have been 
executed, and if the tenants make use 
of their opportunity the advantages of 
the Arrears Bill are still open to them. 


PEACE PRESERVATION (IRELAND) ACT, 
1881—ARMS LICENCE. 

Mr. MOLLOY (for Mr. Heaty) asked 
Mr. Attorney General for Ireland, Whe- 
ther his attention has been called toa 
refusal by the resident magistrates at 
Cork police office to grant a licence to 
Mr. John Sullivan because he was an ex- 
suspect ; whether he has any control 
over the action of the resident magis- 
trates ; and, whether he approves of their 
decision ? 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) : Sir, 
the two Resident Magistrates by whom 
this arms licence was refused inquired 
carefully into the application, ahd re- 
fused it in the exercise of the discretion 
which the law vests in them, and which 
the Chief Secretary has no legal autho- 
rity to review. 


SUEZ CANAL—THE ADMINISTRATIVE 
COUNCIL—M. DE LESSEPS., 

Mr. BUXTON asked the Under Se- 

cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
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What position M. de Lesseps holds with 
regard to the Administrative Council of 
the Suez Canal; three members of which 
Council are representatives of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government; and, whether M. 
de Lesseps, while in Egypt, controls, or 
is controlled by, the Council of the Suez 
Canal? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: M. de 
Lesseps is President of the Council of 
Administration of the Suez Canal Com- 
pany, and has been annually re-elected 
to that post by the Council under the 
powers given to them by the Statutes. I 
have no reason to suppose that M. de 
Lesseps’ position, in reference to the 
Council, is different in Egypt from that 
which he occupies in Paris. No special 
power appears to be conferred upon the 
President by the Statutes, except that he 
has a casting vote in case of equality of 
voting by the Council. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING—THE WRECK 
OF THE “ MOSEL,” 


Mr. DILLWYN asked the President 
of the Board of Trade, Whether, on the 
occasion of the wreck of the‘ North 
German Lloyd Mail Steamer ‘ Mosel,” 
when that vessel went ashore in a fog 
close to the Lizard Lighthouse, the fog 
signal of that station was in operation ; 
and, whether the officers of the ‘‘ Mosel”’ 
heard it ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, in reply, said, 
that the fog horn was in operation when 
the Jfosel struck; but he did not know 
whether the officers of the vessel heard 
the signals. 


PREVENTION OF CRIME (IRELAND) 
ACT—PROCLAMATION OF EMATRIS, 
CO. MONAGHAN. 


Mr. O’DONNELL (for Mr. Sexron) 
asked Mr. Attorney General for Ireland, 
If he can assign any reason for the 
proclamation of the parish of Ematris, 
county Monaghan, under the Crime 
Prevention Act; whether it is true that 
no grave offence, either agrarian or 
other, has been committed in that parish 
for a very considerable period ; and, whe- 
ther it can be alleged that there is any 
“apprehension of crime and outrage,” 
with reference to the parish of Ematris ? 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jomnson): Sir, 
the only answer I can make to this 
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Question’ is that the Executive in Ire- 
land had sufficient grounds in their pos- 
session for proclaiming this district. 


LAW AND POLICE (IRELAND)—POLICE 
STATION AT MULLAGHMORE. 


Mr. O’DONNELL (for Mr. Szexron) 
asked Mr. Attorney General for Ire- 
land, Whether it is the intention of 
the Government to discontinue the spe- 
cial police station established at Mul- 
laghmore, in the county of Sligo, last 
October; whether the great majority 
of the occupiers in that district were, 
within the last two years, dependent 
on benevolence for the barest neces- 
saries of life; whether any grave of- 
fence has been committed in the dis- 
trict since the establishment of the 
special police station, or for a consider- 
able time before, and whether the con- 
dition of the district has not been uni- 
formly peaceable; and, whether, under 
all the circumstances, the Government 
propose to charge any part of the cost 
of the special police station on the occu- 
piers of the district ? 

THe ATTORNEY GENERAL For 
IRELAND (Mr. W.M. Jonnson) : Sir, 
this protection post must be continued 
at present for individual safety; but I 
am in hopes that His Excellency will 
shortly be able to order its discontinu- 
ance. The district is admittedly poor, 
and at present this police post is not 
charged upon it; whether that state of 
things shall continue must depend on 
the state of the district. 


ARMY (INDIA)—CONDUCTOR BENNETT. 


Mr. SEXTON asked the Secretary of 
State for India, Whether he is aware 
that a Warrant Officer of the Indian 
Army, Conductor J. J. Bennett, of the 
Bengal Ordnance Department, was re- 
commended by three general officers, in 
consequence of services rendered during 
the Afghan War, to receive an honorary 
Commission as Deputy Assistant Com- 
missary, and whether that distinction 
has been refused to} him; and, if so, 
why; whether there are any instances 
of a Warrant Officer similarly recom- 
mended being refused the honorary 
Commission; and, whether he will con- 
sider the case of Conductor Bennett, and 
lay upon the Table a Copy of any corre- 
spondence which has taken place with 
reference to his case? 


The Attorney General for Trelind 
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Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON, 
in reply, said, that there was no Corre- 
spondence affecting Conductor Bennett 
except a letter from himself urging his 
claims to the award of a commission as 
honorary lieutenant. That request would 
not, however, be complied with in the 
absence of any recommendations in his 
favour from the proper military autho- 
rities in India. It did not appear neces- 
sary to him that the India Office should 
take any further steps in the matter. 


THE ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY— 
ALLEGED DISCONTENT—THE LORD 
LIEUTENANT’S CIRCULAR. 


Mr. TOTTENHAM asked Mr. At- 
torney General for Ireland, Whether 
the circular communication, made under 
the direction of the Lord Lieutenant on 
the 6th instant by the Inspector General 
to the men of the Royal Irish Oonsta- 
bulary, and which has been read to the 
House, was supplemented by any simul- 
taneous, prior, or subsequent intimation, 
either directly to the men, or privately 
through their officers, calculated to lead 
them to believe that the Government 
was willing to inquire into their claims 
on the cessation of the movement which 
had commenced ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson): Sir, 
the information which has been fur- 
nished to me is as follows :—The Circu- 
lar which has been read to the House 
was not at any time supplemented by 
any such intimation as is suggested in 
the Question prior to the date upon which 
His Excellency was informed that the 
agitation had ceased. 


THE PARKS (METROPOLIS)—THE EN. 
CLOSURE IN’ REGENT’S PARK.. 


Mr. D. GRANT asked the First Com- 
missioner of Works, Whether any deed 
or document exists by which the Jessees 
under the Crown, of the houses which 
face the enclosure in Regent’s Park, 
have any special rights over the enclo- 
sure itself; and, whether the Law Officers 
of the Crown have expressed any legal 
opinion as to the rights or powers of the 
lessees to exclude the public from the use 
of the enclosure ? 

Mr. COURTNEY: On behalf of my 
right hon. Friend the First Commis- 
sioner of Works, I have to say that 
there are no covenants in the leases of 
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Crown property in the Regent’s Park 
which bind the Crown to keep the en- 
closure in question as a private garden. 
But it will be obvious to my hon. Friend 
that lessees may have rights which are 
not represented by covenants in their 
leases. Viewing the importance and 
difficulty of the question, I have di- 
rected a case to be prepared for the con- 
sideration of the Law Officers of the 
Crown. 


EGYPT (MILITARY OPERATIONS) — 
SUPPLY OF RUSSIAN CATTLE—PRE- 
CAUTIONS AGAINST RINDERPEST. 


Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
asked the Secretary of State for War, 
Whether the statement in a letter in the 
“Times” of August 14th, and written 
by Mr. George Fleming, F.R.C.V.S. is 
correct, that 300 head of Russian cattle 
had been sent from Odessa to Limasol 
for the use of the Troops in Cyprus and 
in Egypt; and, considering the terrible 
character of the rinderpest, and that it 
usually, if not invariably, follows the 
free import of Russian cattle, steps are 
being or will be taken to prevent so great 
a calamity to Cyprus and to Egypt as the 
introduction of that fatal disease ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: Sir, in reply to 
my hon. and gallant Friend, I have to 
say that since 1878 all supplies of beef 
for the troops in Cyprus have come from 
Odessa. The arrangements for this pur- 
pose were made in the time of the late 
Government, and great care has been 
taken to prevent any ill-results such as 
the introduction of rinderpest. The 
measures adopted for this purpose have 
been completely successful, and I have 
no doubt will continue to be so. 


EGYPT (MILITARY OPERATIONS)—THE 
MILITARY CONVENTION WITH 
TURKEY. 


Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, If the Military Convention be- 
tween the English and Turkish Govern- 
ments has yet been concluded; and, if 


80, what are its terms ? 
Str CHARLES W. DILKE: No, Sir. 


POST OFFICE (SAVINGS BANK DEPART- 
MENT)—PROMOTIONS. 

Mr. MOLLOY asked the Postmaster 

General, What means are usually taken 

by the Controller of the Savings Bank 
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Department to secure the fittest men for 
promotion ; and, whether the safeguards 
against favouritism recommended by the 
Committee of Inquiry into the state of 
that Department in March 1875 are still 
in existence; if not, on what grounds 
the practice of consulting the principal 
clerks was abandoned in the case of the 
promotions announced on Tuesday last ? 

Mr. FAWCETT, in reply, said, that 
the responsibility for the recent promo- 
tions in the Post Office Savings Bank 
rested entirely with himself. He had 
spared no pains to obtain information as 
to the merits of those qualified for pro- 
motion, and he believed that those who 
had been promoted were those who 
were best entitled to promotion. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—CON- 
TEMPT OF COURT—* THE QUEEN v. 
HYNES.” 

Mr. 0’ DONNELL asked Mr. Attorney 
General for Ireland, Whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the accounts of 
the conduct of the jury in the recent 
murder case of the Queen v. Hynes, 
while at the Imperial Hotel previous to 
the verdict, which have appeared in the 
‘‘Freeman”’ and the ‘“ Evening Stan- 
dard” of Monday; and, whether he 
proposes to take any steps in the 
matter ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jonnson): Sir, 
this matter occurred after I left Dublin. 
My attention has been called to it, and 
very effective steps are in contemplation 
in reference to it. 


EGYPTIAN LOANS, 1862 & 1864. 

Mr. O’DONNELL asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
If he can state the particulars and items 
of the amount of £10,539,545, men- 
tioned in Sir Stephen Cave’s Report 
(Blue Book 1425, of 1876, page 8) as 
having been spent in ‘‘ extraordinary 
expenses, some of questionable utility, 
and others under pressure of iuterested 
parties ;”’ and, if he can inform Parlia- 
ment who these ‘interested parties” 
above-mentioned were ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: I must 
give the hon. Member the same answer 
which I returned to a Question he asked 
me yesterday—namely, that it is not 
advisable that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment should make statements in regard 
to matters on which they have no infor- 
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mation that is not in the possession of 
this House and the public. 


PARLIAMENT — PUBLIC BUSINESS — 
BALLOT ACT CONTINUANCE AND 
AMENDMENT BILL. 

Mr. CRAIG asked the First Lord of 
the Treasury, Whether it is the inten- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government to re- 
introduce the Ballot Act Continuance 
and Amendment Bill next Session ; and, 
if so, whether he will meet what is be- 
lieved to be a very general desire on the 
part of electors, by extending the appli- 
cation of the Bill to elections for Local 
Buards and Town Improvement Com- 
missioners ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: In reply 
to the hon. Member, I may state that it 
is the intention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to reintroduce this Bill next Ses- 
sion. It is impossible to apply the pre- 
sent form of ballot to elections at which 
there is plural voting. 


EGYPT—RIGHT OF VOTING THE 
BUDGET. 

Sirk WILFRID LAWSON asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, Whether, as 
the right of the Egyptian people to vote 
its own Budget has been stated by the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs to be a matter still pending, steps 
will now be taken to ascertain from 
the de facto Egyptian military autho- 
rities if they will not at once lay down 
their arms on the English Government 
undertaking to allow them the consti- 
tutional rights which they demanded in 
January last? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, in answering 
this Question, I cannot speak in better 
terms than those which have been 
already used. My hon. Friend himself 
says in his Question that the right of 
the Egyptian people to vote its own 
Budget has been stated by the Under 
Secretary of State for’Foreign Affairs to 
be still pending. The truth is that it is 
very difficult to raise in a naked or ab- 
stract form the right of the Egyptian 
people to vote their own Budget, and 
this for several reasons. My hon. Friend 
knows very well that the Egyptian 
people are the population of a Province 
of a particular Empire, and are subject, in 
the tirst place, to the immediate rule of 
their own local Ruler; in the second 
place, they have obligations arising out 
of matters connecting them with foreign 
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countries, which rest upon rights long 
incorporated with the institutions of 
Egypt ; and, lastly, with the Sovereignty 
of theSultan of Turkey. All thathas ad 
said by my hon. Friend the Under Secre- 
tary or by myself is this—that as we 
have always approached this question, 
so we always shall, with the desire for 
the promotion and the development of 
institutions in Egypt which shall give to 
that country, with due regard to inter- 
national and other existing rights, the 
full benefits, so far as we can secure 
them, of local self-government. It would 
be idle to speak of our obligations to the 
Egyptian military authorities, because 
those authorities, I must say, so far as I 
have been able to perceive, have only 
made use of the questions which arise 
from the rights of the Egyptian people 
as a pretext. They have been aware of 
our position with respect to the promo- 
tion of freedom and good government in 
Egypt, and I do not think that we have 
any question that can be addressed to 
them at the present moment except the 
question whether they will lay down 
their arms, which isa point of fact which 
it is not for me, but the proper authority, 
to determine. 


AFRICA (SOUTH)—CETEWAYO, EX- 
KING OF ZULULAND — PROBABLE 
RESTORATION. 

Mr. J. G. HUBBARD wished to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, If he could inform the House 
whether Her Majesty’s Government had 
come to any decision to restore the ex- 
King Cetewayo to Zululand ; and, if so, 
what means it was proposed to adopt to 
prevent civil war and to secure the ap- 
pointed Chiefs in the rights secured to 
them by Sir Garnet Wolseley’s settle- 
ment ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY, in reply, 
said: Her Majesty’s Government have 
determined to consider the possibility 
of making arrangements for the par- 
tial restoration of Cetewayo to Zulu- 
land, with proper safeguards and con- 
ditions. Some portion of the country, 
to be hereafter defined, will be reserved 


.in order to meet obligations towards those 


of the appointed Chiefs and people who 
may not be willing to return under Cete- 
wayo’s rule. A British Resident will be 
maintained in Zululand, and Cetewayo 
will be required to enter into engage- 
ments similar to those by which the 13 
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appointed Chiefs are now bound, which 
specially include a prohibition to revive 
in any form the military system formerly 
prevailing. No portion of Zululand will 
be annexed to British territory. I may 
add that a communication to the effect 
of the foregoing was made this morning 
to Cetewayo by the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies. 


CRIMINAL LAW—JUVENILE 
DEPRAVITY. 

Mr. O'DONNELL asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
Whether his attention has been directed 
to the evidence taken before a Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords to the 
effect that juvenile vice is increasing to 
an ‘appalling extent’’ in England and 
especially in London; whether the at- 
tention of the Government has also been 
called to the fact that the unchecked sale 
of cheap publications of an immoral na- 
ture, and even of cheap manuals profess- 
ing to give instruction in immoral prac- 
tices, has been carried on to a large ex- 
tent, especially in London; and, whe- 
ther he will cause inquiries to be made 
as to the influence which the whole- 
sale dissemination of cheap tracts and 
pamphlets, through ;the agency very 
often of young boys and girls in the 
streets, have had, and are calculated to 
have, upon the ‘‘ appalling”’ increase of 
juvenile depravity described before the 
Committee of the House of Lords ? 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT, in 
reply, said, that he was very sensible of 
the gravity of the evils to which the 
hon. Member referred, and he hoped 
that in the next Session of Parliament 
something might be done on the basis 
of the very valuable Report of the 
House of Lords. With reference to 
that part of the question referring to 
the employment of children in the 
streets, he believed that that was one of 
the greatest sources of evil that could 
be imagined. He was very glad to 
hear that in many large towns in Eng- 
land measures had been taken to re- 
strain that species of employment, and 
he hoped that something more would be 
done in that direction. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—CON- 
TEMPT OF COURT—“ THE QUEEN v. 
HYNES.” ; 
Mr. CALLAN said, he wished to as 
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the Attorney General for Ireland a 
Question of which he had given him 
private Notice, and would conclude with 
a Motion. [‘‘Oh, oh!”] He heard 
the Prime Minister say ‘‘ Oh, oh!” and 
thought the right hon. Gentleman could 
not be aware of the nature of the Ques- 
tion, for if he had, he (Mr. Callan) had 
no doubt he would have exercised that 
natural restraint which was so becoming 
in so eminent an Official, His (Mr. 
Callan’s) attention had been drawn to 
The Datly News, a Radical paper, and a 
supporter of the Government, and in 
it he read that yesterday in the Com- 
mission Court, Dublin, attention was 
drawn by the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Solicitor General for Ireland to 
certain articles that had appeared in The 
Freeman’s Journal; and Mr. Justice 
Lawson said he was glad-to hear that 
statement, and hoped the attention of 
the Attorney General for Ireland would 
be directed to the outrageous article, 
which was published for the purpose of 
prejudicing and defeating the adminis- 
tration of justice in the Court, and which 
he had read with feelings of horror and 
indignation. It would appear only 
natural that anything published in Zhe 
Freeman’s Journal should excite the 
horror of Mr. Justice Lawson, when it 
was remembered that that eminent Whig 
Judge was appointed by the Party now 
in power, and was the pet of the Prime 
Minister. Since that Court first sat, 
there were two articles which were 
published in Zhe Freeman’s Journal of 
August 11th and 12th; and he (Mr. 
Callan) must state the reason why these 
articles were written, and call upon the 
Attorney General for Ireland here to 
justify the course of procedure in that 
Court. He gave the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman private Notice, and 
he said he would explain and answer 
the Question across the floor of the 
House. That was the way he (Mr. 
Callan) preferred to have an answer 
coming from the Irish Executive for 
many reasons. He found in Zhe Free- 
man’s Journal of August 11th this state- 
ment of fact:—On the swearing of the 
jury, the following were ordered to 
stand by—namely, 20 gentlemen, and 
these 20 gentlemen were Roman Catho- 
lics, each and every one, and amongst 
them he (Mr. Callan) had a half-dozen 
of private friends. |‘‘ Hear, hear! ”’] 
Probably the Radical who said “‘ Hear, 





hear!” considered that a sufficient justifi- 
cation that they were his friends. He 
accepted it as a testimony for the 
Radicals. The prisoner only challenged 
six; and what did Zhe Freeman’s Journal 
say to that challenge? It said— 

‘The Crown exercised their right to challenge 
on a wholesale scale, and no less than 19 per- 
sons, some of them amongst our most respected 
citizens, were ordered to stand aside.” 


That was the comment it made upon it. 
That was one of the arguments which 
had struck Mr. Justice Lawson when 
he read the articles with feelings of 
‘‘horror.” The second article stated 
that another prisoner was tried the 
following day, when 11 jurymen were 
objected to by the prisoner, and 26 by 
the Crown. All of the 26 were Roman 
Catholics, and this was the other com- 
ment of Zhe Freeman’s Journal, and 
which that eminent Judge, promoted 
by the present Government, stated 
created such feelings of ‘‘ horror” in 
his mind— 


** We are unwilling to credit the rumour that 
the Crown have resolved that juries exclusively, 
or almost exclusively, Protestant shall deter- 
mine in some cases the liberty, and in others 
the lives, of the prisoners on trial at Green 
Street, yet colour is lent to the reports by the 
fact that yesterday, in the capital case—just as 
on the previous day in the Whiteboy case— 
Catholic gentlemen, of admitted respectability 
and position, were ordered to stand aside when 
they took the book to be sworn. To the gen- 
tlemen in question no stereotyped ‘trade’ ob- 
jection can be made; and the inference, there- 
fore, is that they were shoved aside from their 
duties as jurors simply because they are Catho- 
lics. ‘The Attorney General was present and 
ordered them to ‘stand aside,’ and if he could 
advance any tangible reason for so doing we 
should be quite content. If this is true, an 
odious, and, it was hoped, obsolete practice has 
been renewed ; and the course taken, as unne- 
cessary as it is injudicious, must naturally cause 
indignation and resentment in Catholic circles. 
The notion that such men as Edward Lenehan, 
of Castle Street; William Dennehy, of John 
Street, and others whom we could mention, 
should not be trusted to find a true verdict, 
according to evidence, in country cases brought 
to Dublin for trial, which is the simple and only 
inference, is offensive in the extreme.” 


He (Mr. Callan) had known Edward 
Lenehan for upwards of 20 years. He 
was an extensive leather merchant in 
Dublin—a man of great wealth and 
high position, who had never interfered 
actively about the Land League, but 
who had always devoted himself to his 
duties;.and to ask such a man to 
‘‘stand aside” required, and necessi- 
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tated, very considerable justification. 
There could by no possibility be any 
other reason but that he was a Roman 
Catholic. The same must be said of 
William Dennehy. To say that these 
men and others would not conscien- 
tiously return a true verdict was inde- 
fensible in the extreme. The article 
proceeded— 

“The representatives of the Crown would 
not venture to make such a declaration ; yet the 
names of the gentlemen specified appear in the 
published list of the rejected. The matter is 
one that calls for inquiry and explanation.” 
These were the comments which has 
startled Mr. Justice Lawson, the pet of 
the Prime Minister, and who was shocked 
with horror. The article continued— 

“ For the present, we will only express our re- 

gret that the representative of the Crown should 
deem it necessary and expedient to ‘ Boycott’ 
Catholic special jurors of the city and county of 
Dublin.” 
Again, they caused horror in the tender 
breast of Mr. Justice Lawson. Mr. 
Hugh Vaughan, a gentleman of inde- 
pendent means, was also objected to 
because he was a Catholic, and that at 
the instance of a Liberal Government 
and a Liberal Prime Minister, whose 
creed was that no man could owe Civil 
allegiance to the Crown and be a Catho- 
lic. What had occurred was, in his 
(Mr. Callan’s) opinion, not only invidi- 
ous, but insulting, and ought to be re- 
sented. All the jurors ordered to stand 
aside were most respectable men. One 
of them hunted with the Ward Union, 
and owned a number of hunters, one of 
which was always at his (Mr. Callan’s) 
service whenever he visited Ireland in 
the winter, and the animal invariably 
managed to keep him well to the front, 
although he rode l4st. 10lb. [Cries of 
** Order !’”] 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is really trifling with the House. If an 
hon. Gentleman thinks it right to put a 
Question he is entitled to do so; and if 
he thinks it right further to interrupt 
the ‘Business of the House by moving 
the adjournment, he is also within his 
limits. But he must confine himself to 
the Question. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he had intended 
that his observations should be to the 
Question, and he was pointing out that 
with regard to these trials, in one case 
26 gentlemen, and in another 20, were 
ordered to stand aside simply because 
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they were Roman Catholics. In defer- 
ence, however, to the Chair, he would 
cut short his observations. He must 
call the attention of the House to the 
fact that not a single Protestant was 
ordered to stand aside. There was also 
Peter Aungiers, who for 50 years had 
been one of the principal salesmen in 
Dublin, and other men, each of whom 
could buy out the whole jury, lock, 
stock, and barrel, as far as their worldly 
position went. Such proceedings were 
a disgrace to the English administration 
of justice; and it was necessary that 
the right hon. and learned Attorney 
General! for Ireland should explain the 
proceedings. To give him the oppor- 
tunity of doing that, he (Mr. Callan) 
would move the adjournment of the 
House, as the whole business appeared 
disgraceful and discreditable to the pre- 
sent century. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, that, consi- 
dering the very great importance af the 
Question asked by the hon. Member for 
Louth (Mr. Callan), he should have much 
pleasure in seconding the Motion, with 
the view of raising the subject to which 
he had referred, and giving the Govern- 
ment an opportunity of satisfactorily 
explaining this matter. Primd facie he 
had revealed a state of facts which was 
grave in the extreme. The Government 
had a new Coercion Act for Ireland of 
exceptional severity. One of the pro- 
visions of that Act provided for the trial 
of offences by special jurors; and there 
was another, providing for a change of 
venue, by which cases could be brought 
to Dublin from all parts of Ireland, pre- 
sumably because there was there a class 
of jurors of higher culture and responsi- 
bility; and yet the facts brought before 
the House by the hon. Member for 
Louth showed that in the very first 
trials under the new Act—trials of great 
importance, and in respect of agrarian 
crime of great seriousness—the Govern- 
ment did not proceed with any regard 
to law or equity, for they found that 
man after man—all of them most re- 
spectable Catholics, and some of them 
bearing the most respectable names ap- 
peas on the special jury lists of Ire- 
and—were ordered to stand aside; and, 
finally, the Crown so managed the mat- 
ter that not a Catholic juror was called 
upon to serve; but that in a Catholic 
city—the metropolis of a Catholic country 
—every one of the Catholic prisoners 
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was tried by Protestant juries. If he 
(Mr. O’Donnell) were a Protestant, he 
should certainly protest in the strongest 
manner possible at his co-religionists 
being thus picked out. The action of 
the Government in thus ostracizing the 
Catholics was doubly inexcusable ; be- 
cause they found that, under that Act, 
where the Special Jury Act failed, there 
still remained trial by the Judges. He 
trusted that some explanation would be 
given in order to remove the bad im- 
pression created in the minds of the 
people; for if it was a fact that the 
Government were about to try men for 
their lives by juries from which all men 
professing the same religion, and the 
religion of the Irish people, were ex- 
cluded, then the universal opinion must 
be that they were being put to death, 
not by any system of justice, but by a 
system of judicial assassination. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House do now adjourn.” — 
(Mr. Callan.) 


Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson): Sir, 
I think I shall best consult the dignity 
of justice and the time of the House, 
and certainly the dignity of the dis- 
tinguished Office which I hold, by not 
entering ‘into any vindication of my 
action before a tribunal other than that be- 
fore which that action took place. There- 
fore, it is not my intention to do so; 
but it is my intention, so long as I hold 
the Office of Attorney General for Ire- 
land, to take care, by the honest exer- 
cise of every power with which I may be 
invested by special Act of Parliament or 
otherwise, by the discretion of the law, 
that crimes shall no longer go un- 
punished in Ireland; and no matter 
what may be stated in this House or out 
of it, I, at all events, will not shrink 
from discharging my duties; and I ex- 
pect that, whilst I am the official head 
of the administration of the law in 
Ireland, I may depend upon and be 
seconded in this respect by those acting 
under my orders, I was present when 
the two trials referred to took place, and 
personally gave directions; but the paper 
in which these articles were published 
may probably have something more to 
say of the case after to-morrow is over. 
Therefore, I shall say nothing about The 
Freeman’s Journal; but the House will 
credit me when I state, if I carefully 
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abstain from answering what I have no 
information about, that I did not ask 
what was the religion of a single person 
called to serve on those juries. The 
Crown Solicitor acting under me, I know 
of my own knowledge, is a very con- 
scientious Catholic. The only instance 
in which I intervened personally in Court 
with reference to the juries was in the 
case of a gentleman, with whom I am 
personally acquainted, and who appealed 
to me not to call upon him to serve in 
a capital case, he having conscientious 
scruples against returning any verdict 
involving the sentence of death. [Mr. 
Cattan: Name.] No; in open Court I 
shall not give any name whatever. In- 
dependent counsel got up and appealed 
to the Judge to excuse, I think, four or 
five jurors, whom they named, on different 
grounds which they stated ; and on legal 
objections I stated that, to save time, for 
time is of great importance to the public, 
I would on my own responsibility yield 
to their wishes, and those gentlemen 
accordingly were ordered to stand on 
one side. Two or three other gentlemen 
connected with the Press appealed to 
me not to be allowed to serve, and I at 
once acceded to their request, and 
allowed them also to stand on one side. 
I myself was perfectly ignorant of the 
religious opinions of every person trying 
the cases, and this, I am sure, the House 
will give me credit for when I assure 
them that the religious element during 
the trials alluded to was never present 
to my mind the whole time, and did not 
appear, except in those articles which 
were published in this paper in order to 
inflame public opinion against the ad- 
ministration of justice. 

Mr. CALLAN: There were 46 Catho- 
lics objected to, and not a single Pro- 
testant. 

Mr. DALY said, the manner in which 
these prosecutions had been managed 
had created the greatest distrust in the 
mind of every Catholic in Ireland— 
persons who viewed crime with as much 
horror and as great an abhorrence as 
one possibly could do. They felt that 
justice would not be done, and that they 
were not to have fair play. He had 
hoped that the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General for Ire- 
land would have afforded some explana- 
tion, some reason for this extraordinary 
action. The right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman said that he had no knowledge 


Lhe Attorney General for Ireland 


{COMMONS} 
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of the religion of the persons ordered to 
stand aside; but it was a fact that, in 
his (Mr. Daly’s) own city of Cork, 41 
Catholics were ordered to stand aside, 
and it was also a fact that upon the 
jury lists there were marks against 
Catholic names. Thus it came that 
Catholic prisoners were to be tried with 
a great and powerful Government ar- 
raigned against them, and without even 
the sympathy of their co-religionists. 
Such proceedings did not give fair play, 
and he should be untrue to his own con- 
victions if he did not state that the con- 
duct of these particular trials had done 
much to destroy public confidence in the 
administration of justice. To order such 
men as had been mentioned to ‘ stand 
aside”’ was to -brand them in the eyes 
of the public by proclaiming that in the 
eyes of the Crown and the Attorney 
General for Ireland they were not to be 
believed upon their oath to be capable 
of rendering fair and impartial verdicts. 
If the hon. Member (Mr. Callan) had 
done nothing else, he would have done 
good in calling attention to a subject 
which required careful consideration at 
the hands of the Government. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 2; Noes 
88: Majority 86.—(Div. List, No. 333.) 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


— 0 — 


MARRIED WOMEN’S PROPERTY BILL 
[ Lords}].—[Brxu 191.] 
(Mr. Osborne Morgan.) 
CONSIDERATION. 
Bill, as amended, constdered. 


Mr. GREGORY said, he rose to move 
the following New Clause :— 


(Power to husband to apply to court for settle- 
ment of wife’s property.) 

‘*Where there is no settlement of a wife's 
property the husband may apply at any time to 
the Chancery Division of the High Court of 
Justice in England or Ireland, according as such 
property is in England or Ireland, where such 
property amounts to or exceeds the sum of five 
hundred pounds, or to a county court in Eng- 
land, or to the chairman of a civil bill court in 
Ireland respectively, where such property is 
under that sum, for a settlement of the same; 
and it shall be lawful for the court to direct a 
settlement to be made upon such terms and such 
trusts for the benefit of the husband and wife 
and their children, or any of them, with such 
powers and provisions, and upon such condi- 
tions, including a condition for a contrivution 
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by or a settlement on the part of the husband as 
the court shall think fit, and the court may order 
and direct the execution of such settlement by 
all proper parties, and may give and enforce 
such directions as may be necessary for vesting 
in the trustees of such settlement any property 
which may be made subject to the same.” 

New Clause (Power to husband to 
apply to court for settlement of wife’s 
property, )—( Mr. Gregory,)— brought up, 
and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 


Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN said, he 
could not accept the clause. The prin- 
ciple of the Bill was to put the wife on 
an equal footing with respect to her pro- 
perty as the husband; and if the pro- 
posed clause was inserted they ought also 
to insert a clause giving power to the 
wife to apply to the Court for a settle- 
ment of the husband’s property. As no 
one would propose to do that he could 
not accept the clause. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Clause 1 (Married woman to be ca- 
pable of holding property and of con- 
tracting as a feme sole). 


On the Motion of Mr. OspornE MorGan, 
Amendment made, in page 1, line 11, 
after ‘‘ shall,”’ by inserting ‘‘in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this Act.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 2 (Property of a woman mar- 
ried after the Act to be held by her as a 
feme sole). 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 1, line 11, to leave out the words “a 
married woman,” and insert the words “ every 
woman who marries after the commencement of 
this Act,’”—(Mr. Warton,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
pa to be lef! out stand part of the 
ill.” 


Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN said, that 
the hon. and learned Member had raised 
the same point on a former occasion. As 
he had failed at that time to convince 
the hon. and learned Member that the 
Amendment ‘was objectionable, he did 
not suppose that he could convince him 
now ; and he, ‘herefore, should not repeat 
his argument. 


{Aveust 15, 1882} 
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Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 6; Noes 
79: Majority 73.—(Div. List, No. 334.) 

Clause agreed to. 

Clauses 3 to 5, inclusive, agreed to. 

Clause 6 (As to stock, &c. to which a 
married woman is entitled). 

On the Motion of Mr. Ospornz Mor- 
can, Amendments made, in page 3, line 
3, by leaving out from “‘ interests,” to 
‘‘industrial,” in line 4, and inserting 
‘‘ of or in any Corporation, Company, or 
Public Body, Municipal, Commercial, or 
otherwise, or of or in any ;” and in line 
21, by leaving out ‘“‘ Company,” and in- 
serting ‘‘ Corporation, Company, Public 
Body.” 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clause 7 (As to stock, &c. to be trans- 
ferred, &c. to a married woman). 

On the Motion of Mr. Ospornz Mor- 
can, Amendment made, in page 3, line 
27, by leaving out from ‘‘interests,’’ to 
“which,” in line 28, and inserting ‘‘ of 
or in any such Corporation, Company, 
Public Body, or Society as aforesaid.” 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 8 (Investments in joint names 
of married women and others). 


On the Motion of Mr. Ospornx Mor- 
Gan, Amendment made, in page 4, line 
7, by leaving out from “‘interests,’”’ to 
‘‘ respectively,’’ and inserting ‘‘ of or in 
any such Corporation, Company, Public 
Body, or Society as aforesaid.” 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clause 9 (As to stock, &c. standing in 
the joint names of a married woman and 
others). 

On the Motion of Mr. Ospornz Mox- 
can, Amendment made, in page 4, line 
25, by leaving out ‘‘in any such Com- 
pany,” and inserting ‘‘ of or in any such 
Corporation, Company, Public Body.” 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clause 10 (Fraudulent investments 
with money of husband). 

On the Motion of Mr. Osporne Mor- 
can, Amendments made, in page 4, line 
31, by leaving out the second “ of,” and 
inserting ‘“‘in;” and in line 33, by 
leaving out ‘‘ incorporated or joint stock 
Company,” and inserting ‘‘ Corporation, 
Company, or Public Body, Municipal, 
Commercial, or otherwise.” 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
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Clauses 11 to 16, inclusive, agreed to. 

Clause 17 (Questions between husband 
and wife as to property to be decided in 
a summary way). 

On the Motion of Mr. Osnorne Mor- 
can, Amendments made, in page 7, line 
38, by leaving out ‘‘ Company,” and in- 
serting ‘‘ Corporation, Company, Public 
Body ; ” and in page 8, line 40, by leaving 
out ‘‘Company,” and inserting ‘‘ Cor- 
poration, Company, Public Body.” 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 18 (Married woman as an exe- 
cutrix or trustee). 

On the Motion of Mr. OspornzE Mor- 
Gan, Amendment made, in page 8, line 
41, by leaving out ‘‘ in any Company,” 
and inserting ‘‘of or in any such Cor- 
poration, Company, Public Body.” 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Bill read the third time, and passed, 
with Amendments. 


Ancient 


ANCIENT MONUMENTS BILL [ Lords]. 
(Mr. Shaw Lefevre.) 
[BILL 263.] COMMITTEE. 
Order for Commitiee read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” —( Mr. Shaw Lefevre.) 


Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, he 
trusted this was the last time when the 
venerable words ‘‘ Ancient Monuments 
Bill’”’ would be in the Paper. He con- 
gratulated his hon. Friend the Member 
for the University of London (Sir John 
Lubbock) on his great success, won by 
such perseverance and such tact. For 
years he had fought by the side of his 
hon. Friend. There had been a great 
deal of misunderstanding about his hon. 
Friend’sand the present Bill. Hethought 
the most ridiculous of all arguments 
raised against it was that it was a de- 
structive measure, whereas it was abso- 
lutely the most conservative measure 
ever brought before Parliament. It 
would preserve monuments of immense 
value from the effects of the wilful ignor- 
ance and selfishness of those who ought 
to be their guardians, and create the 
most beneficent of entails. The Bill had 
made its way slowly, but surely, and he 
was certain that when it was put in the 
Statute Book it would be hailed with 
satisfaction. 


Motion agreed fo. 


{COMMONS} 
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Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 1 (Short title) agreed to. 


“Clause 2 (Power to appoint Commis- 
sioners of Works guardians of ancient 
monuments). 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he had 
to move a purely formal Amendment at 
the end of this clause, which, through 
inadvertence, had not been placed upon 
the Paper. The clause provided that 
the expressions ‘‘maintain”’ and ‘“ main- 
tenance’’ should include acts necessary 
for repairing a monument or protecting 
it from decay or injury; and he pro- 
posed to add, at the end of the clause, 
a further provision that the cost of main- 
tenance should be provided by Parlia- 
ment, subject to the approval of the 
Treasury. 


Amendment proposed, 


At the end of Clause to add the words “ The 
cost of maintenance shall, subject to the ap- 
proval of Her Majesty’s ‘Treasury, be paid from 
moneys to be provided by Parliament.””—(Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre.) 

Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
added,’’ put, and agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, ayreed to. 


Clause 3 (Power of Commissioners to 
purchase ancient monuments) agreed to. 


Clause 4 (Power to give, devise, or 
bequeath ancient monuments to the 
Commissioners) agreed to. 


Clause 5 (Duty of Commissioners to 
cause ancient monuments to be in- 
spected). 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause stand part of the 
Bill.” 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he 
should have several Amendments to 
propose, which were rendered necessary 
in consequence of the decision which 
had been come to by his right hon. 
Friend at the head of the Government 
to rest the responsibility upon the 
Treasury rather than the Commissioners 
of Works. He proposed to bring up 
these Amendments when the clauses of 
the Bill had been gone through, in the 
shape of a new clause in substitution of 
Clause 5. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Clause struck out. 
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Clause 6 (Penalty for injury to ancient 
monuments) agreed to. 


Clause 7 (Recovery of penalties) 
agreed to. 


Clause 8- (Description of Commis- 
sioners of Works, and law as to dis- 
position in their favour). 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE moved, in 
line 7, to leave out ‘“‘ England,” and in- 
sert ‘‘Great Britain.””’ The object was 
to define that the expression ‘‘ the Com- 
missioners of Works” should mean the 
Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Works 
and Public Buildings in Great Britain, 
and the Commissioners of Public Works 
in Ireland. 

Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 
7, leave out ‘‘ England,’ and insert 
‘“‘ Great Britain.” —( dr. Shaw Lefevre.) 

Question, ‘‘ That the word ‘ England’ 
stand part of the Clause,” put, and 
negatived. 


Words inserted. 


On the Motion of Mr. Saaw Lerevez, . 


Amendment made, in lines 8 and 9, by 
leaving out ‘‘as respects Scotland the 
Board of Trustees for Manufactures in 
Scotland ;”’ in line 12, by leaving out 
from ‘‘ England” to ‘ Scotland” in 
line 13, both inclusive, and inserting 
‘“‘Great Britain;’’ and at the end of 
the Clause, by inserting, as a separate 
paragraph— 

“Tn the case of an ancient monument in 
Scotland, a duplicate of any report made by 
any inspector under this Act to the Commis- 
sioners of Works shall be forwarded to the Board 
of Trustees for Manufactures in Scotland, and 
it shall be the duty of the Commissioners of 
Works, in relation to any such monument, to 
take into consideration any representations 
which may be made to them by the said Board 
of Trustees for Manufactures.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 9 (Description of owners for 
purposes of Act). 


On the Motion of Mr. Soaw Lerevre, 
Amendment made, in page 4, line 22, 
by inserting— 

‘*And where the owner of any land, being 
the site of an ancient monument, is a tenant for 
life or in tail, or heir of entail in possession in 
Scotland, having a power of sale over such 
land, either under the terms of a will or settle- 
ment or under an Act of Parliament, any deed 
executed by such owner in respect of the land, 
being such site as aforesaid, of which he is 
so tenant for life or in tail, shall bind every 


{Avaeust 15, 1882} 
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succeeding owner of any estate or interest in 
the land.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clause 10 (Definitions) agreed to. 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE moved a new 
clause in substitution of Clause 5, vest- 
ing the appointment of an pre of 
Ancient Monuments in the Lords of the 
Treasury instead of the Commissioners 
of Works. 


Clause read a first and second time, 
and added to the Bill. 


Sir JOHN LUBBOCK begged to 
move, in page 4, after Clause 9, to add 
the following Clause :— 

(Additions to Schedule by Order in Council.) 

“Her Majesty may from time to time, by 
Order in Council, declare that any monument of 
a like character to the monuments described in 
the Schedule hereto, shall be deemed to be an 
ancient monument to which this Act applies, 
and thereupon this Act shall apply to such 
monument in the same manner in all respects 
as if it had been described in the Schedule 
hereto. An Order in Council under this Sec. 
tion shall not come into force until it has 
lain for forty days before both Houses of 
Parliament during the Session of Parliament.” 
The Schedule was taken from the Act 
which his right hon. Friend the Member 
for the University of Cambridge (Mr. 
Beresford Hope) had alluded to. The 
Schedule, however, though carefully 
prepared, was never regarded as com- 
plete, and he believed it was generally 
conceded that there ought to be power 
given by the Bill to enable the autho- 
rities to deal with other monuments 
than those specified in the Schedule. He 
understood that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were good enough to accept the 
clause. 


New Clause (Addition to Schedule by 
Order in Council,)—(Sir John Lubbock, ) 
—brought up, and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Clause be read a _ second 
time.” 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he 
quite approved of the clause, and should 
be glad to add it to the Bill. The clause, 
however, as it stood, applied only to 
monuments of ‘‘ a like character”’ to the 
monuments described in the Schedule ; 
and, of course, it might be desirable here- 
after to make provision for the preserva- 
tion of monuments of a more recent date. 
At present it would only refer to the 
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monuments mentioned in the Bill; and 
if the principle was hereafter to be ex- 
tended, perhaps it would be better that 
it should form the subject of fresh legis- 
lation. 

Mr. WARTON said, that, by a clause 
which had already been passed, they had 
provided that the ancient monuments to 
which the Act applied should be the 
monuments specified in the Schedule; 
and at the end of Clause 10 they had the 
Schedule referred to. It was now pro- 
posed to make additions to the Schedule, 
and he apprehended that it would be 
irregular to do that without altering 
Clause 10. 

Sirk JOHN LUBBOCK said, he 
thought the hon. and Iearned Member 
was mistaken. The clause nuw proposed 
seemed to him perfectly regular. 

Mr. WARTON would appeal to the 
Chairman, as a point of Order, whether 
the clause ought not to follow Clause 10 
instead of Clause 9 ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, the clause was 
quite regular as proposed; but if the 
hon. Baronet the Member for the Uni- 
versity of London (Sir John Lubbock) 
consented to propose its insertion after 
Clause 10 he could do so. 

Sir JOHN LUBBOCK said, he would 
defer to the opinion of the Government 
upon the matter. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE remarked 
that Clause 10 was simply a definition 
clause, and the clause now before the 
Committee would more properly come in 
after Clause 9. 


Citation Am-ndinent 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Clause added to the Bill. 


Schedule. 


Str GEORGE CAMPBELL said, the 
hon. Member for the Tower Hamlets 
(Mr. Bryce) had given Notice of an 
Amendment, but was not in his place to 
propose it. He would, therefore, move 
the Amendment of which his hon. Friend 
had given Notice—namely, to include in 
the Schedule the stone known as ‘“‘ Cross 
Macduff, Fifeshire.”’? At the same time, 
while making that Motion, he confessed 
that, although he had been born and 
bred in Fifeshire, he knew nothing about 
the Cross Macduff; but although that 
was so, he thought it would be hard 
that Fifeshire should not have her 
ancient monuments preserved. 


Mr, Shaw Lefevre 


{COMMONS} 
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Amendment proposed, in page 6, after 
line 14, add, ‘‘ The stone known as Cross 
Macduff, Fifeshire.””—( Sir George Camp- 
bell.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, the only 
objection he had to the Amendment 
was that the description contained in it 
was insufficient. It contained no defi- 
nition of the parish. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
was sorry that he was unacquainted with 
the parish in which Cross Macduff was 
situated ; and, under the circumstances, 
he would not press the Amendment. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Sir JOHN LUBBOCK moved, in the 
Schedule, page 7, line 8, insert— 
“The earthern and stone inclosure known 


as Grianan of Aileach, Donegal County, Burt 
parish, West Innishowen barony.” 


He moved the Amendment in the ab- 
sence of the hon. Member for the County 
of Donegal (Mr. Lea). 


Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Schedule, as amended, agreed to. 


Bill reported, with Amendments; as 
amended, constdered. 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE hoped he was 
not asking too much when he requested 
the House to read the Bill a third time. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That 
the Bill be now read the third time,’”— 
(Mr. Shaw Lefevre,)—put, and agreed to. 


Bill read the third time, and passed, 
with Amendments. 


CITATION AMENDMENT (SCOTLAND) 
BILL [Zords.}—[Bruu 267.] 
(The Lord Advocate.) 
CONSIDERATION. 


Order for Consideration, as amended, 
read. 


Toe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour) said, the Bill stated it was to 
come into operation on the Ist October, 
1882. When the Bill was in Committee, 
a suggestion was made that its operation 
should be to some extent delayed, be- 
cause it might operate with a certain 
degree of hardship upon a very merito- 
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rious class of persons—namely, the mes- 
sengers - at - arms and other officers— 
whose emoluments would be curtailed 
materially by the Bill. He did not then 
see his way to assent to the proposal ; 
but it had since been represented to him 
that some of these officers were under 
arrangements of some duration with 
assistants and otherwise, and it might 
be a hardship if the Bill were brought 
into operation immediately. He would 
therefore ask leave to substitute the 1st 
January, 1883, for the 1st October, 1882. 
The Amendment would be proposed on 
Clause 2. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now taken into Con- 
sideration.” —( The Lord Advocate.) 


Mr. WARTON said, he rose to move 
that the Bill be considered that day three 
months. He felt bound to protest against 
the manner in which this Bill—the ob- 
ject of which was to deprive many highly 
respectable persons in Scotland of part 
of their income—had been forced 
through Parliament. It had not even 
been heard of until yesterday week. It 
had been almost smuggled through the 
House of Lords, and it came upon the 
people of Scotland with very great sur- 
prise. The Bill had been brought into 
this House in such a form that the Lord 
Advocate had found it necessary to set 
down no less than 34 Amendments. He 
thought it the most disgraceful specimen 
of hasty legislation which had happened 
during the Session. The persons affected 
by the Bill were the Queen’s messengers, 
whose office was one of great antiquity, 
dating from the 14th century. On a 
person being appointed to the office, he 
had to find security for £500, and to pay 
£20 in fees, and had also to pay an 
annual fee of 17s. 8d. It was now pro- 
posed to substitute law agents, which 
might, perhaps, have the effect of cheap- 
ening justice, but would cause great 
injustice. He very much doubted whe- 
ther the ends of justice would be attained 
by the proposed change; for, whereas 
summonses were now served by the 
Queen’s messenger, who was an in- 
dependent person, the service might 
in future be intrusted to the clerk of the 
plaintiff's solicitor, or might be made by 
registered letter—modes of service which 
might open the door to fraud and collu- 
sion. He held in his hand a letter from 
one of the most respectable solicitors in 
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Glasgow (Mr. Murray), who had written 
to the Lord Advocate on the subject of 
this Bill. It was not the messengers 
alone who complained of this Bill, but 
the Legal Profession in Scotland. The 
Faculty in Glasgow had not been con- 
sulted, and all those solicitors who had 
been consulted were opposed to the Bill. 
Mr. Murray, in his letter, pointed out 
the frauds which might be committed 
should the Bill pass, by means of dis- 
honest law agents acting in concert. He 
granted that in some cases the service of 
citations by these messengers might, 
perhaps, be a little more expensive than 
the system proposed ; but that was no 
reason for their abolition. The service 
of citation by post would be less secure, 
for he held in his hand no fewer than 
99 registered letters which had never 
reached the persons for whom they were 
intended. All the respectable solicitors 
were against this Bill. If it passed, 
these officers would be impoverished to 
the extent of two-thirds of their income, 
and they would have no compensation, 
Moreover, an opportunity would be af- 
forded to dishonest persons to trump up 
charges against their innocent neigh- 
bours. If the change was so very 
urgent, why had they not heard com- 
plaints before? He moved that the Bill 
be read that day three months. 

Coronet ALEXANDER, in seconding 
the Amendment, said, he only rose for the 
purpose of thanking the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman for the concession he 
had made with regard to the extension of 
time he had allowed to these messengers 
before the Bill came into operation. 
There was one other thing he desired to 
allude to. He thought it was perfectly 
certain the Bill would tend to fraud. In 
Glasgow, for example, the large majority 
of the people lived in flats, and, just as 
in London, many letters were returned 
with the inscription—‘‘ Not known at 
this address.”” So it was doubtful, in 
many cases, whether these posted sum- 
monses would ever reach the persons for 
whom they were intended. He hoped 
the Lord Advocate would delay the Bill 
altogether till next year. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word “ now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘“‘ upon this 
day three months.” —( M/r. Warton.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question,” 
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Mr. ANDERSON said, he did not 
wish to delay the Bill, but desired to 
correct some mistake that had been 
made. With regard to safety of the 
citation, the letter containing it required 
to be a registered letter, of which care 
was taken in delivery, and receipt being 
got both when the letter was posted and 
when it was delivered; and, therefore, 
there was not the smallest risk of fraud 
on that ground. The hon. and learned 
Member for Bridport (Mr. Warton) said 
that all the respectable solicitors in Glas- 
gow were opposed to the Bill. He(Mr. 
Anderson) had never found that the re- 
spectable solicitors in Glasgow were 
averse to expressing their opinions to 
him when they were opposed to a Bill, 
and he had not seen one letter from a 
solicitor complaining of the Bill. The 
only letter he had received from a soli- 
citor was in favour of the Bill. The Bill 
was a great improvement in practice. 
He did not believe the Bill would beso 
destructive to the interests of the mes- 
sengers-at-arms as the hon. and learned 
Member supposed. Though it might in 
some cases deprive the messenger-at- 
arms of a certain number of services, 
on the other hand, those who continued 
in the service could do it a great deal 
cheaper. It would cost him a great 
deal less to post a registered letter than 
to walk four or five miles away to serve 
a summons. There was, therefore, some 
compensation to the man for what he 
lost. He thought the Bill was an ex- 
tremely good one, and it only extended 
a provision which was found to work 

‘well in small debt cases. 

Mr. HENDERSON said, that, instead 
of there being no demand for legisla- 
tion of this kind, he was two years ago 
instructed by several of his constituents 
to bring the matter before the Lord Ad- 
vocate of the time, and to press upon 
him the necessity of bringing in legis- 
lation to cheapen the cost of the process, 
especially in country districts, where 
Sheriff’s officer and messenger-at-arms 
were a long way off. He knew the sub- 
ject had been under the consideration of 
the Government since that time, and he 
agreed that the Bill was a good Bill, 
and ought to pass. At the same time, 
he sympathized with the messengers; 
but it was reform, and in many just re- 

forms individual interests might suffer. 
He was glad, however, the Lord Advo- 
gate had postponed the operation of the 
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Bill until Ist January, which would be 
some relief to those men as giving them 
more time toconsidertheirarrangements. 
There was something to be said in favour 
of registered letters, because it appeared 
that summonses were sometimes served 
open as a means of extorting money. He 
might mention the case of a most re- 
spectable man who had gone to the coun- 
try, and his servant, who was left in the 
house, received anopen summons against 
her master for a particular offence. The 
servant, of course, read it, and the soli- 
citor for the gentleman had not the 
slightest doubt that summons was served 
generally for the purpose of extorting 
money. The new system would make 
it impossible for those designing persons 
to extort money from respectable people 
by this practice of serving open sum- 
monses. 


Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 78; Noes 
6: Majority 72.—(Div. List, No. 335.) 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill, as amended, considered. 


Clause 2 (Commencement of Act). 

On the Motion of The Lorp Apvo- 
caATE, Amendment made, in page 1, 
line 11, by leaving out ‘“ October one 
thousand eight hundred and eighty- 
two,” and inserting ‘‘ January one 
thousand eight hundred and eighty- 
three.” 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clause 3 (Execution). 

Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
J, to leave out the words ‘‘ twenty-four 
hours after.””—( Mr. Warton.) 

Question, ‘‘That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Bill,” 
put, and agreed to. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clause A (Fees). 

Amendment proposed, 


In page 2, line 36, after the word “ taxation,” 
to insert the words “ except when a Messenger 
at Arms or any officer of Court is obliged to 
travel to effect such service, when his customary 
fees shall be allowed.” —(Mr. Warton.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tae LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Baxrour) said, that, as the Bill provided 
for the posting of registered letters, the 
question of travelling expenses did not 
arise. The allowance of fees was pro- 
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vided for at the discretion of the Judges 
by Clause 6. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Clause agreed to. 


Bill read the third time, and passed, 
with Amendments. 


FISHERY BOARD (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
(The Lord Advocate, Mr. Solicitor General for 
Scotland, Mr. Robert Duff.) 


[BILL 240.] 
[ Progress 14th August. | 
Bill constdered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clauses 1 to 7, inclusive, agreed to. 


GeverAL Str GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, he desired to move the following 
Amendment, providing for the duties of 
the Fishery Board in detail :— 


‘‘That the Fishery Board shall have the fol- 
lowing powers, for developing and extending 
the Scotch sea and fresh water fisheries gene- 
rally, including herring, white fish, salmon, 
trout, and other species of fish; to inquire, to 
institute inquiries, to report, on the state of all 
harbours already aided, or to be aided, with 
public money, and on all harbours generally, as 
to their financial condition, their fitness or 
otherwise for fishery purposes, and their needed 
improvements; likewise as to the boats employed 
in sea fishing, their suitableness or otherwise 
for the ocean work, and specially for deep sea 
and distant fishing; as to the best modes, sea- 
sons, and conditions for fishing for different 
kinds of fish; as to the parts of the ocean and 
coasts where fish abound, and as to the condi- 
tions which regulate or guide the movements of 
fish; as to providing increased facilities for the 
transport and rapid distribution of all kinds of 
fish, to the many markets, throughout the King- 
dom; as to the control to be exercised over, and 
in, the use of steam-tugs, of trawling vessels, 
and their employment, and over their uses 
and abuses; as to the grounds to be pro- 
vided on the coast for hauling up boats, for dry- 
ing and exposing nets and lines; as to the pro- 
vision or supplies of bait, and the facilities for 
laying down beds of mussels ; as to the regula- 
tion and checks in the use of the measure 
known as the ‘cran,’ fixed for measuring out 
of fish; as to the extension of the telegraphic 
and postal communication, so essential for con- 
veying information along the coasts, both as 
respects the shoals of fish, state of the weather, 
temperature of the seas; as to the use of storm 
warnings to the creeks, as well as to harbours ; 
as to the dues, taxes, rents, tithes, &c. levied on 
fishing places, for the dwellings of fishermen, 
on grounds used for fishing purposes, and on 
the beaches between high and low water mark ; 
as to regulating, selecting, and salting suitable 
herrings, packing and filling barrels, ensuring 
uniformity in the standards at the several ports ; 
as to generally providing for improving the pre- 
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sent practice of branding and passing the bar- 
rels of herrings, and for guarding against 
abuses ; and that, in order to provide for fur- 
ther legislation likely to be needed, Provisional 
Orders may be applied for ; also that copies of 
general instructions which may from time to 
time be issued by a Secretary of State for the 
performance of the general duties of the Fishery 
Board shall be laid before Parliament within 
three weeks after meeting, and the annual Re- 
port of this Board shall be promptly laid before 
Parliament, furnishing full and useful informa- 
tion of the duties above detailed, and, further, 
on all other branches of the fishing business, 
such as the police of the seas for the protection 
of British fishermen against the increasing num- 
bers and aggressions of the Foreign fishermen ; 
as to the state of the markets in connection with 
the Home fishing interests, in Foreign Countries 
as to the measures in progress for effecting 
reduction in the import dues, and securing 
facilities for the fish trade abroad; all these 
a, at in the business of a new Fishery 
oard,”’ 


Tue CHAIRMAN asked where the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman intended to 
put the Amendment ? 

GrevyERAL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, he desired to put it after Clause 7. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. and 
gallant Member has placed what he 
calls an Amendment on the Paper with- 
out mentioning where it is to be intro- 
duced. It can, consequently, neither be 
moved as an Amendment, nor as a sepa- 
rate clause. It is not an Amendment; 
but it is an account of what the Fishery 
Board ought to do, and what their duties 
ought to include. It might be the sub- 


ject of a new Bill, or even the subject 


of this Bill, if the Government had 
taken all these subjects into its consi- 
deration. I do not see that it can be 
moved as an Amendment, nor as a clause, 
nor even as a new clause. 

GeneraLt Srr GEORGE BALFOUR 
submitted that other Acts of Parliament 
were full of instructions. 

Tur CHAIRMAN: The Amendment 
of the hon. and gallant Member might 
be worked into a Bill in separate clauses ; 
but in the form in which it is here it 
is quite irregular and out of Order, and 
the hon. and gallant Member cannot 
move it. 


Remaining clause agreed to. 
Schedule. 


On the Motion of The Lorp ApvooaTE, 
Amendment made, by leaving out from 
“enact,” in line 8, to ‘‘Tweed,” in 
line 6. 


Schedule, as amended, agreed to, 
30 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘ That the Bill, as amended, be reported 
to the House.” 


GeneraL Str GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, they werecreating a special Fishery 
Board, at great expense, and they had 
abstained from giving to the Board 
those full instructions connected with 
their duties which were necessary for 
the public convenience and interests. It 
was a lamentable thing that this Bill 
should be pushed through the House, 
at this last Sitting, without its containing 
some of those detailed orders so essen- 
tial for their guidance in the perform- 
ance of the work connected with the 

owing important fisheries of Scotland. 

e regretted the Lord Advocate should 
have associated himself with a Bill of 
this kind, for, when passed, all efforts to 
amend it would be unavailing. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill reported ; as amended, considered ; 
read the third time, and passed. 


EDUCATIONAL ENDOWMENTS (SCOT- 
LAND) BILL. 


CONSIDERATION OF LORDS AMENDMENTS. 


Lords Amendment considered accord- 
ing to Order. 


Lords Amendment, in page 3, line 5, 
after ‘‘ endowments,” insert ‘including 
the power of investing the funds 
thereof.” 


Mr. BUCHANAN, in calling atten- 
tion to the Amendment, which provided 
that the scheme to be prepared by the 
Commissioners might include the power 
of investing the funds of educational 
endowments, asked whether the Amend- 
ment was intended to widen or to limit 
the power of the trustees in regard to 
investments? As far as he could ob- 
serve, no such power was given in any 
English Endowed Schools Act, and he 
regarded the Amendment as unneces- 


sary. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, it was pos- 
sible the Amendment might be unneces- 
sary; but it was considered by a very 
able lawyer to be necessary. Its object 
really was to widen the power of the 
trustees. It was represented that the 
clause, as it stood, was doubtful as 
affecting many trusts in Scotland, and 
that it would be necessary to give these 
powers in order that the trusts might be 
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turned to better account. With respect 
to this provision not being in the English 
Endowed Schools Act, that was quite 
true, because these funds were vested in 
the Charity Commissioners, and the En- 
dowed School Commissioners had to ap- 
peal to the Charity Commissioners be- 
fore they could obtain authority to invest 
the funds of a trust. There was no cor- 
responding authority in Scotland, and it 
was, therefore, desirable that the Com- 
missioners should have power to invest 
such funds. 

Mr. DICK-PEDDIE said, the appre- 
hension he and others had regarding 
the Amendment was that it not only 
gave power to extend the authority of 
Governing Bodies in investing money, 
but it also restricted the powers the Go- 
verning Bodies now had. The Govern- 
ing Bodies in Scotland generally had in- 
vested their funds to the best advantage; 
but what they felt was that the Commis- 
sioners might decide that the Governing 
Bodies should cease to invest money in 
land. Had that been so originally, 
many trusts, instead of being now large, 
would have remained comparatively 
small. Heriot’s Trust, for instance, was 
originally £23,000; and if it had not 
been invested in land, instead of being 
now £26,000 annually, it would have 
been a very moderate amount. 


Lords Amendment agreed to. 


Lords Amendment, in page 3, line 7, 
leave out ‘‘and,’ and insert ‘‘ or,” 
agreed to. 


Page 3, line 33, leave out ‘“ one- 
half,” and insert ‘‘ the existing propor- 
tion on the governing body of persons 
deriving their qualifications as afore- 
said,’ the next Amendment, read a 
second time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That this House doth agree with the 
Lords in the said Amendment.”—(Mr. 
Mundelia.) 


Mr. HENDERSON rose to object to 
the Amendment. He said, when this 
clause was introduced it contained dis- 
tinct directions to the Commissioners as 
to the constitution of the new Governing 
Body. The original clause contained 
only two provisions as to representation. 
The first related to Governing Bodies, 
where representatives of popularly elected 
Bodies either constituted wholly the Go- 
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verning Body, or were in the majority; 
and it was proposed, in cases of this 
kind, that the Governing Bodies should 
consist only of a majority who were 
popularly elected. The second provision 
was, that in cases where, at present, the 
popularly elected representatives were 
in the minority, the Commissioners, in 
constructing the new Governing Bodies, 
should only give such a proportion of 
popularly elected répresentatives as they 
might determine. On the part of a great 
many Scottish Members, who desired that 
this Bill should rather extend the prin- 
ciple of popular representation than re- 
strict it, this clause gave great dissatis- 
faction, and the consequence was that 
before the second reading there were no 
less than eight Notices of objection to it. 
Between the introduction and the second 
reading, the right hon. Gentleman the 
Vice President of the Couneil recon- 
sidered the whole matter, and, on the 
Motion for the second reading, he an- 
nounced, in avery full House of Scottish 
Members, that he was prepared to ac- 
cede to their wishes to such an extent as 
he thought would amply satisfy them, 
and he then proceeded to explain the 
nature and extent of the concessions 
which he said the Dapartment were pre- 
pared to make. So generally satisfactory 
was the statement which he made as to 
the nature of the concessions, that none 
of the hostile Motions were pressed 
against the second reading of the Bill; 
and the attitude of the Scottish Members 
generally was very considerably modi- 
tied. One of the concessions made was, 
that in cases where the existing Govern- 
ing Body consisted wholly of popularly 
elected members, or where they were in 
a majority, it would be provided in the 
Bill that, in the future, on the new’ Go- 
verning Bodies they should be repre- 
sented to the extent of two-thirds. But 
under the 2nd sub-section of the 
clause, the right hon. Gentleman pro- 
vided that where, in existing Go- 
verning Bodies, there were less than a 
half of the Governors popularly elected, 
in the new Governing Bodies they 
would be raised into a majority. [Mr. 
MounpettraA: No; not a majority. | 
They would not be less than half of the 
Governing Body. It was to that con- 
cession that they attached the very 
greatestimportance, and now it had been 
taken away from them in the other 
House. The consequence of that would 
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be seen when he stated that in 85 en- 
dowments the popularly elected repre- 
sentatives of the Town Councils consti- 
tuted the whole Governing Bodies, and 
in 23 cases they constituted three-fourths 
of the Governing Bodies, so that in 108 
cases out of a total of 190 nearly £60,000 
annually were administered by Boards, 
composed either wholly or to the extent 
of three-fourths of popular representa- 
tives. Those Members who wished to 
extend or maintain popular representa- 
tion on the Governing Bodies gave way 
in response to the appeal of the right 
hon. Gentleman, and consented to his 
proposal that in the new Governing 
Bodies in respect of these trusts only 
two-thirds of the members should be 
popularlyelected. The effect of the Lords 
Amendment on the class of endowments 
whose Governing Bodies at present con- 
sisted of one-half, or less than one-half, 
of popular representatives would be that 
they would remain as they were origi- 
nally in the Bill when it was introduced. 
In 21 endowments there was one-half of 
the members of the Governing Bodies 
popularly elected ; but in 60 there was 
less than one-half so elected ; and there 
were, he thought, 10 cases in which the 
Provost of the burgh was the sole popu- 
larrepresentative on the Governing Body. 
Theeffect of the Lords Amendment would 
be to leave them precisely as they were ; 
so that while on the one hand, in order 
to conciliate the right hon. Gentleman 
and facilitate the passing of the Bill, 
they had sacrificed in 108 cases popular 
representation, they had got nothing on 
the other hand if the Lords Amendment 
were accepted in favour of the principle 
of extending popular representation. He 
did not blame the right hon. Gentleman 
for that. The noble Lord who was in 
charge of the Bill in the other House 
(Lord Carlingford) said that, in accept- 
ing the Amendment of the Duke of 
Richmond and Gordon on the spur of 
the moment, he went somewhat beyond 
the intention of the Scottish Education 
Department, and the promises which 
were made in this House. Lord Rose- 
bery stated that if it had not been for 
the Duke of Richmond and Gordon’s 
absence, it would have been the duty of 
the Government to move the reintroduc- 
tion of the original words on Report; 
but, as the noble Duke was not present, 
and as his Amendment had been ac- 
cepted by the Government on the pre- 
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vious day, it would be breaking faith 
with him if any Motion of that sort were 
made in their Lordships’ House ; but the 
consideration of the Amendment of the 
noble Duke must be left to be dealt with 
by the House of Commons, on the clear 
understanding that the Government had 
done nothing intentionally to frustrate 
the intentions expressed by the Govern- 
ment in the House of Commons. That 
was the situation of the matter. He 
(Mr. Henderson) completely absolved the 
right hon. Gentleman or anyone in this 
House of any intention to depart from 
the pledge made, and on which the Bill 
was allowed to go through all its stages 
with much greater ease than if the con- 
cession had not been made. At the same 
time, those who felt strongly on this 
point should not now be called upon to 
make the sacrifice simply because there 
was neglect somewhere in the Lords in 
insisting on what was done here. While 
he quite understood and appreciated the 
reason why Lord Rosebery did not move 
on Report to restore the original words, 
he thought the reason which the Govern- 
ment gave—the absence of the noble 
Duke—applied with ten-fold more force 
to the Vice President of the Council, 
who, on the second reading of the Bill, 
in the presence of nearly the whole of 
the Scottish Representatives in this 
House, gave them the assurance that 
this concession would be made, and that 
the whole force and authority of the Go- 
vernment would be devoted to carry it 
through. He thought, therefore, they 
had a right to expect that the right hon. 
Gentleman would really, in justice to 
those who had left, stand to the con- 
cession he had made, and which so 
greatly facilitated the passage of the 
Bill through the House, and that he 
would accept the clear invitation which 
Lord Rosebery gave in ‘‘another place,” 
and restore the original words. He 
moved that the House disagree with the 
Lords in this Amendment. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the hon. Mem- 
ber could not move, but could meet the 
Motion to agree with the Amendment 
with a negative. 

Mr. DICK-PEDDIE said, he rose to 
support the hon. Member who had just 
spokenin his appeal tothe Vice President 
of the Council. He did not blame the 
right hon. Gentleman for what had taken 
place in the House of Lords. He believed 
what took place there was entirelywithout 


Mr, Henderson 
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the right hon. Gentleman’s knowledge ; 
but he thought they had a right to blame 
him if, after knowing what had taken 
place there, he did not restore the Bill 
asit was. He thought Lord Rosebery 
took a correct view of the position of 
matters in the speech he made, and it 
was a very great disappointment and 
surprise to him (Mr. Dick-Peddie) when 
it was moved by the right hon. Gentle- 
man that the Lords Amendments should 
be accepted. He would remind the 
House that while the right hon. Gentle- 
man made the concession on the second 
reading, he resisted both in Committee 
and on Report the attempts that were 
made to induce him to depart from the 
arrangement he had formerly made. 
Having stood by what he said then, why 
should he now depart from it? If the 
mistake were not irretrievable, why 
should he propose that that mistake 
should stand? It was on the ground of 
the concession that they withdrew a great 
part of their opposition to the Bill. He 
observed that the only reason given in 
the House of Lords for the change was 
that they should trust the Commission. 
But they should trust in local govern- 
ment. Was there to be no trust in that ? 
He had as much confidence in the Go- 
verning Bodies as in any Royal Com- 
mission. He had no doubt they would 
do their best ; but he had no less confi- 
dence in Governing Bodies composed of 
men representing local communities, and 
he should deprecate anything which 
would show on the part of the House, 
and especially of a Liberal Government, 
any distrust of local government of any 
kind. The Amendment was proposed in 
the House of Lords by a Tory Duke, 
and it was at once acceded to, which was 
not, he thought, very creditable to the 
Government. If the House of Lords 
had carried it by a majority, he should 
not say anything about it; but there 
was no vote upon it, and after what had 
been said by Lord Rosebery and Lord 
Carlingford, he hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman would stand by what he had 
intended. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, as he never 
approved of tying up the hands of the 
Commissioners in the way in which they 
were tied up by the clause as it left this 
House, he was very thankful to the Lords 
for having altered it; and when hon. 
Members spoke of this being a pledge 
on which they withdrew a great part of 
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their opposition, it would be in the 
recollection of the House how far they 
did withdraw their opposition. It ap- 
peared to him that the course they took 
was to accept the concessions, and then 
to do their best to destroy the Bill. 

Mr. HENDERSON said, he was one 
of those who had a Motion on the Paper 
against the second reading bearing on 
this particular point, and when the right 
hon. Gentleman made his statement on 
the second reading, he (M. Henderson) 
expressly stated that he was so satis- 
fied with the concession on the point re- 
ferred to, that he would not press his 
Motion. 

Mr. ANDERSON accepted the ex- 
planation for the hon. Member himself ; 
but he was alluding to the Party 
generally known as the Heriot Ring, 
who opposed the Bill in the most 
obstructive manner. [Cries of ‘‘Oh, 
oh!” ] He said the course they took 
was to accept the concessions, and then 
to dotheir bestto destroy the Bill. There- 
fore, he did not think the right hon. 
Gentleman owed them a great deal on 
that point. But when they said they 
made such a sacrifice, he could not see 
it. They seemed to forget that the 
words ‘‘ not less’’ were still in the Bill. 
It did not follow that the Commissioners 
could not make the number of elected 
members a great deal more,than it was 
before. It was in the power of the 
Commissioners to do so, but it was not 
in their power to make them any less 
than the existing number. That, he 
thought, was abundant security. More 
than that would, he thought, spoil the 
Bill, and he hoped the House, having 
got the Bill improved by the Lords, 
would not from any foolish sentiment 
give way and reject his Amendment. 
But there was another reason he had to 
give. Ifthe clause stood as it now was 
it would do absolute damage to some 
endowed institutions, and he should be 
obliged to move at the end of the sec- 
tion— 

“Provided this sub-section shall ‘not apply, 
where its application would, in the judgment of 
the Commissioners, be inconsistent with the in- 
tentions of the founder, or the purposes of the 
endowment,”’ 

Supposing the House rejected the Lords 
Amendment, it would put the clause in 
a@ mischievous condition, and would 
require these words added to the sub- 
section, in order to prevent injustice 
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being done. He would agree with the 
Lords Amendment. 

Dr. CAMERON said, he must repu- 
diate the statement that the Scotch 
Members were pushing their views be- 
yond the most moderate bounds. They 
did not divide in Committee on the 
points in dispute ; and by the course they 
had taken of discussing the principles 
to which they took objection, with the 
Speaker in tne Chair instead of wrang- 
ling over details in Committee, he main- 
tained that they had effected a saving 
in the total time oceupied in the dis- 
cussion of the measure. There was 
no doubt that the Bill, as altered by the 
Lords, had a very different effect from 
what it would have had under the con- 
cessions made by the Vice President of 
the Council. In regard to the provisions 
with respect to the proportion of elected 
members, the right hon. Gentleman had 
again and again, in the course of the 
discussion, dwelt upon the words ‘‘ not 
less,’”’ and had pointed out that these 
provisions were a distinct step in the 
matter of popular representation. In 
Governing Bodies in which there were 
no elected representatives, as the Bill 
left this House, the new Body would re- 
quire to have in it a third of that element ; 
but in the Bill as it now stood it required 
no elected representatives whatever. 
[Mr. Munpetia: No,no!] Well, it was 
to be to such extent as the Commissioners 
should determine. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had made a distinct bargain with 
the House. He had laid down certain 
concessions which he was willing to 
make. He had made these of his own 
accord without encountering any oppo- 
sition, and he dwelt on these concessions 
at every recurrent stage of the Bill, 
when the matter was before the House. 
They were told that the Amendment 
had been made through inadvertence in 
the other House, and they had that not 
on mere hearsay, but from noble Lords 
representing the Government ; and how, 
in the face of what the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had said, and in the face of the 
admissions of Lord Rosebery and Lord 
Carlingford, the right hon. Gentleman 
could now consistently turn his back on 
his own promises, he could not conceive. 
He did not think it was worth while to 
divide ; but, in any case, he wished to 
make a protest against that which ap- 
peared to him to be a lapse in consistency 
on the part of the right hon. Gentleman. 
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Mr. MUNDELLA: I very much re- 
gret that at the last stage of a Bill like 
this—a Bill which has come down from 
the Lords later than any Bill of this sort 
ever came down before—a Bill which is 
the largest and most liberal measure of 
this kind that ever was put upon the 
Statute Book—this opposition should 
have arisen. The Bill contains provi- 
sions which I feared the Lords would 
eliminate, and which I am thankful to 
say they have not eliminated; and on 
one of the strongest and most liberal 
measures ever passed, we are here en- 
gaged in what seems to be a squabble 
on a feeble and trivial Amendment. I 
say so, because this Bill has been passed 
with the consent of five-sixths or nine- 
tenths of the Scottish Members. Hon. 
Members have every right to oppose the 
Amendment; but I do not attach great 
importance to the change that has been 
made in the House of Lords. It is 
rather an improvement, I am bound to 
say. If it were not so, I should at this 
moment have moved that we disagree 
with the Lords Amendments. Will the 
House allow me just to state what has 
taken place, and then I will appeal to 
hon. Members whether I can do other- 
wise than move to agree with the Lords 
Amendments? I proposed that where 
the majority of the Governing Bodies 
derived their qualification from election, 
that majority should be two-thirds; 
that where the elected members were 
less than one-half, they should in future 
be not less than one-half; and that 
where there were none, there should be 
one-third; and in that state the Bill 
went up to the House of Lords. When 
I heard of the change made last Thurs- 
day night, I confess I felt that it was my 
duty at once, when this Bill came down, 
to move to disagree with the Lords 
Amendment. But when I got the printed 
Bill, I found that all of the words “ one- 
half” and ‘‘ one-third’ had been taken 
out, and other words had been inserted, 
which left the substance and the spirit 
of the provision still in the Bill. I ap- 
peal to the House whether it is not so; 
and, being so, we feel it our duty to con- 
sider seriously whether, on the last day 
or two of the Session, we should run the 
risk of sending this Bill back to the 
Lords with the prospect of its coming 
back again too late to be dealt with, and 
whether on a mere verbal Amendment 
we should run the risk of imperilling 
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the most important Bill, I say, of this 
Session. What are the facts? The 
Lords have inserted this—‘‘That the Go- 
verning Body shall consist of not less 
than the existing proportion.” The Com- 
missioners cannot reduce the number of 
popularly elected members in a Govern- 
ing Body; but they may increase it to 
any extent they please. Now, is it fair 
with a Commission for which every 
Scotch Member, I think, has thanked 
the Government, and which is fairly en- 
titled to the confidence of Scotch Mem- 
bers—is it fair to assume that the Com- 
mission will not act in concurrence with 
the feelings and sentiments of their 
fellow-countrymen, and import a suffi- 
cient proportion of the representative 
element into these Governing Bodies ? 
It is said there is nothing in favour of 
extending the principle of popular elec- 
tion. The very reverse is the case. In any 
case it will not be less than it is now. In 
the next clause, in regard to where there 
are no elected members on the Govern- 
ing Body, a direct instruction is given 
to the Commissioners that there shall 
be some on the Governing Body. The 
clause says— 


‘* Where the governing body of any educa- 
tional endowment, as at present constituted, in- 
cludes no persons deriving their qualification 
as members, either directly or indirectly, from 
their election to be members of the town 
council or any branch of any other public 
body, provision shall be made in any scheme 
under this Act relating to such endowment that 
the governing body, as altered by such scheme, 
shall consist to such extent as the Commis- 
sioners shall determine of persons elected.” 

I appeal to any man whether there can 
be any doubt that the meaning of these 
words is—that every close body in Scot- 
land must be opened up, and members 
of town council or school board intro- 
duced into it, unless they come under 
the operation of the latter portions of the 
clause? After all, this is a question of 
substance and spirit, and not merely 
words. My hon. Friends have acquitted 
me of any breach of faith in the matter. 
Knowing that this Bill was a sort of red 
flag in the eyes of some of the Scotch 
Members, I asked the Lord Privy Seal 
to divide upon it rather than accept any 
change; but the Lord Privy Seal said, 
in the first place, that he believed it was 
an improvement; and, in the second 
place, he said he knew they were going 
to be beaten, because the noble Lords 
who had spoken, both before and after 
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him, were against him on the point. I 
say there is comparatively nothing in the 
change. I should have been thankful 
if my own words had been allowed to 
stand, because hon. Members would 
have been satisfied; but if I had intro- 
duced these words at first, they would 
have been accepted with avidity. I will 
tell you why. I hold in my hand the 
Bill with the Amendments introduced 
by my old Friend Mr. Duncan M‘Laren. 
Here is his view. Speaking as the re- 
presentative of Heriot’s Trust, and on 
behalf of Heriot’s Trust, he says that— 

“Where the governing body, or the majority 

vf the governing body, of any educational 
endowment derive their qualification from elec- 
tion, it shall consist of the same proportion as 
now ; that, in the second place, where there are 
more than one-half, or less than one-half, the 
scheme, as altered, shall consist of the same 
proportion.” 
Now, in the present Bill, we say ‘‘ not a 
less proportion.” And Mr. M‘Laren’s 
third point is—that where there is no 
popular representation it shall be ade- 
quately provided for. We have done 
better than that. We say Clause 6, as 
amended by the Lords, is a more liberal 
provision for the Governing Bodies and 
a more absolute direction to the Commis- 
sioners than the clause as amended by 
Mr. M‘Laren. It is a little hard that 
we should be charged with want of 
courage and with not keeping faith, be- 
cause, on the last day but two of the 
Session, Ido not move to disagree with 
thesecomparatively trifling Amendments. 
I do ask my hon. Friends to have some 
little faith in the Commission ; and I say 
again that no man can look at this mea- 
sure without being astonished that it 
should have passed the Lords at all. 
Such a Bill could not be passed in 1880, 
and it has passed in 1882. Its opera- 
tion has been brought down to 1872; it 
has opened up the Governing Bodies ; it 
has swept away all religious tests from 
teachers; it has given a number of ad- 
vantages such as I only wish I could live 
to see passed in an English measure; 
and I do hope that, instead of this dis- 
cussion degenerating into a squabble 
about a few words, we shall have some 
regard to the important educational mea- 
sure which is before us. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said, that in the 
speech they had just listened to, the right 
hon. Gentleman had wandered somewhat 
wide of the Amendment which was be- 
fore them. He did not wish to follow 
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him into the general discussion in which 
he had indulged; but he would just 
deal with one small point which he had 
raised towards the end—namely, the 
comparison of the Bill as it now stood 
with the draft Bill drawn up by Mr. 
Duncan M‘Laren. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman said Clause 6, as it stood, was a 
better clause than that drawn up by Mr. 
Duncan M‘Laren; but let him remind 
the right hon. Gentleman that he had 
not accepted the Ist sub-section of Mr. 
Duncan M‘Laren’s clause, and that sub- 
section was the most important and the 
widest in its scope. As this clause re- 
turned from the House of Lords, the 
protection of the representative element 
was limited to those Governing Bodies 
in which that element amounted to ex- 
actly one-half, and the hon. Member for 
Dundee (Mr. Henderson) had pointed out 
that there were only 51 such institutions 
in Scotland out of 189. The difference 
between the clause as it was sent up to 
the Lords, and as it returned to this 
House with the Amendment of the 
noble Duke (the Duke of Richmond and 
Gordon), was that, instead of making it 
compulsory on the Commissioners to 
have at least one-half of the new Go- 
verning Body elected from the Town 
Council and other public bodies—in- 
stead of that applying to 80, it now 
only applied to about 20; so that there 
wasa very substantial difference. Every- 
one would regret that the right hon. 
Gentleman had not seen fit to follow the 
distinct statements of Lord Carlingford 
and Lord Rosebery. After those state- 
ments, he appealed to the House whe- 
ther it would not be well for the repu- 
tation of the Government for main- 
taining what he might really call good 
faith, that they should disagree with the 
Lords on this particular Amendment, 
so as to restore the clause to the state in 
which it was originally presented to 
them by the right hon. Gentleman, and 
in which it was sent up to the other 
House ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I hope I may be 
allowed to explain, with reference to the 
statements made by the noble Lords, 
that these speeches were made at my 
request to exonerate me from any charge 
of departing from the statement I had 
made. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, it 
seemed to him perfectly clear that these 
were substantial Amendments, and made 
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a very substantial change in the Bill. 
He did not wish to discuss the question 
on the merits; but he must express his 
surprise that in a matter of faith the 
Government had not felt themselves 
bound by the most emphatic declara- 
tions of their organs in the House of 
Lords to stand to their guns. Lord 
Rosebery represented the Government 
in the House of Lords, and nothing 
could be stronger than the words he 
had used. He understood the result of 
the present action of the Vice President 
of the Council was that he threw over 
- the Representative of the Government 
in the House of Lords, and denied and 
repudiated his statement. What was of 
supreme importance in this matter was, 
that there should not be the slightest 
doubt on or reflection cast upon the faith 
of the Government in dealing with this 
Bill. Lord Rosebery might be wrong; 
but he (Sir George Campbell) did most 
emphatically say that in the course the 
Government were now taking they were 
repudiating the words of Lord Rose- 
bery. But it seemed to him that Lord 
Rosebery was right, and that the Go- 
vernment should have stood to their 
guns. He admitted that though this 
was a substantial and important Amend- 
ment, it was not one of supreme im- 
portance. At the same time, he could 
not help thinking that if they had been 
Amendments in which the Government 
were supremely interested, they would 
not have been so much afraid of the 
House of Lords. They had bearded 
the House of Lords before now. 

Mr. LYON PLAYFAIR asked whe- 
ther his hon. Friend wished to have a 
second Government crisis in connection 
with the conduct of the House of Lords 
on a matter which he admitted was not 
of very great importance, and on which 
he and his Friends did not represent 
anything like a majority of the Scotch 
Members? Many hon. Members wished 
to see this Bill become an Act this Ses- 
sion, and it should not be jeopardized 
by differences as to minor Amendments. 
The question was, whether they could 
trust the Commissioners in regard to the 
creation of the popular representation 
on the Boards ? The Commission which 
had been appointed had given entire 
satisfaction in Scotland. It consisted of 
men of great weight in educational mat- 
ters. He was as sorry as hon. Members 
that the Lords had altered the Bill in 
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the form in which it was sent up to 
them; but these Amendments did not 
substantially alter the measure, because 
the Commissioners were not tied down. 
The words were ‘‘ not less than before,” 
and he believed the Commissioners 
would construe them in no narrow 
spirit. He appealed to hon. Members 
whether it was worth while to waste 
time over the point and jeopardize the 
existence of the Bill? 

Mr. C. 8. PARKER said, he hoped 
they would be able to settle this matter 
without going to a division. There were 
two points on which he should like the 
English Members to understand the 
position. The first was, that language 
had been used by some hon. Members as 
if the pledges given by the Government 
had been given to the whole of the Scot- 
tish Members, instead of to a minority 
ofthem. He thought it should be dis- 
tinctly understood that these promises 
had been given to a minority—he 
thought he might say a small minority 
—of Scottish Members, who had for the 
last three years done much to keep this 
Bill back from discussion, by attempting 
to make bargains beforehand with the 
Education Department. It was in order 
to disarm the opposition of this minority 
that the Government, without sacrificing 
anything substantial, had been willing 
to depart a little from their own views 
of what was best. The opposition, how- 
ever, from certain quarters was con- 
tinued, and the adjournment of the 
House was moved by the son of Mr. 
Duncan M‘Laren, who was the chief 
representative of the Heriot Hospital 
Trust. That attempt to throw out the 
Bill was not supported by one single 
Scottish Member. But, secondly, he 
wished to remind the House how small 
the point was between themselves and 
the Lords. It only amounted to this— 
that, having a Commission in whom 
great confidence was generally placed, 
there was a difference of opinion as to 
restrictions to be placed upon that Com- 
mission. It was not that the Lords pro- 
posed to put any further restriction on 
the Commission, but that they proposed 
to remove something of the restriction 
which the House of Commons had put 
upon the Commission. And how small 
was the difference! He thought his 
hon. Friend the Member for Edinburgh 
(Mr. Buchanan) made a mistake upon 
one point. He thought the hon. Member 
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was wrong in saying that the 2nd 
sub-section related only to cases where 
the representative members were pre- 
cisely one-half of the Governing Body. 
The hon. Member would find, if he 
looked at the Bill, that it applied to 
all cases where they did not exceed one- 
half. He appealed to the House whe- 
ther what the Lords had done was not 
very equitable? On this point they said 
that where one-half, or less than one- 
half, of the Governing Body were elected 
by popular representation the Commis- 
sioners should have no power to go be- 
low that proportion. There was nothing 
to prevent their going beyondit. They 
might propose to make the whole Go- 
verning Body representative; but this 
sub-section would restrain them from 
diminishing by a single member the 
proportion between the elected part of 
the Governing Body and the rest of the 
Governing Body. He thought the House 
might gracefully yield the point to the 
Lords without a division. 

Question put. 

The House divided: — Ayes 55; 
Noes 9: Majority 46. —(Div. List, 
No. 336.) 

Lords Amendment, in page 4, lines 3 
and 4, leave out ‘being not less than 
one third.” 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That this House doth agree with The 
Lords in the said Amendment.” —( Mr. 
Mundelia.) 


Mr. DICK PEDDIE said, he did not 
rise to oppose the Motion, as it was evi- 
dent the House was prepared to support 
the Government. The question was not 
whether the Amendment was important 
or not. The most important question 
was whether the Government would 
carry out their promise on the second 
reading of the Bill. He had been sur- 
prised to hear from two right hon. Gen- 
tlemen arguments to the effect that the 
pledge was of no great consequence, be- 
cause it was not to a majority, but to a 
minority, and because the Amendments 
were of no great consequence. He 
thought a pledge was a pledge, whether 
it be given to a majority or minority. 
He was surprised to hear the Chairman 
of Committees talking of the great waste 
of time on this Bill. The second reading 
of the Bill only occupied two and a-half 
hours, the Committee stage 10 hours, 
and the Report about three hours. If 
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no more time had been wasted on im- 
ortant Bills than that, there would not 
ave been much to complain of. The 

hon. Member for Glasgow (Mr. Ander- 

son) had spoken of the ‘‘ Heriot Ring.” 

That remark might apply to the hon. 

Member for Edinburgh. [ Mr. Buonanan : 

No, no!] It might also apply to him- 

self as a citizen of Edinburgh, for the 

remark could certainly not have been 
applied to the other hon. Member for 

Glasgow (Dr. Cameron), who said several 

things rather disrespectful of Heriot’s 

Hospital, nor to the hon. Member for 

Dundee (Mr. Henderson). It came ill, 

he thought, from a Gentleman who had 

been engaged in correspondence with 
the Edinburgh papers, where he had 
been charged with being a bitter oppo- 
nent of Heriot’s Hospital. That charge 
had been denied ; but it was well known 
that he had been as bitterly hostile to 
that endowment as any Gentleman could 
possibly be. [Cries of ‘‘ Question !’’] 

He did not intend to enter into the 

question of the importance of the 

Amendments. He thought it vain to 

say nothing was taken from the Bill in 

respect to popular representation on the 

Governing Bodies. He did not propose 

to divide the House, but he could not 

refrain from recording his protest against 
the manner in which some important 
matters had been met. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, the hon. Mem- 
ber had charged him with hostility to 
Heriot’s Hospital. He had no hostility 
to Heriot’s Hospital ; but he had great 
hostility to everything like jobbery and 
abuse, and so far as these existed in 
Heriot’s Hospital he was opposed to 
them, and wished to see it improved. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said, he agreed 
with the hon. Member for Glasgow in 
being opposed to jobbery and abuses, 
wherever they might be found. He 
begged to disclaim what the hon. Mem- 
ber for the Kilmarnock Burghs (Mr. 
Dick-Peddie) had said about his repre- 
senting the ‘“‘ Heriot Ring.’”’ As for the 
‘Heriot Ring,” it only existed in the 
columns of Zhe Scotsman. 

Mr. HENDERSON said, if this Bill 
was essentially different from the Bill 
which the right hon. Gentleman intro- 
duced in 1880, they were indebted for 
its improvement and character, and for 
its being one of the most liberal educa- 
tional measures that had passed the 
House, not so much to the right hon. 
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Gentleman himself as to a small minority 
of Scottish Members who had steadfastly, 
since 1880, stood up for the principles to 
a large extent embodied in the Bill. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Subsequent Amendments agreed to. 


CONSOLIDATED FUND (APPROPRIA- 
TION) BILL. 


(Mr. Playfair, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Mr. Courtney.) 


COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” —(Mr. Lyon Playfair.) 


EGYPT (POLITICAL AFFAIRS) —POLICY 
OF HER MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT. 
RESOLUTION. 


Mr. ASHMEAD - BARTLETT, 
rising to move, that— 

‘This House condemns Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment for their neglect and mistakes which 
have brought about the War in Egypt, and 
especially for the Bombardment of Alexandria 
without a landing force sufficient to have saved 
life and property, and considers that the Foreign 
Policy of the Government has alienated the 
Allies, and weakened the influence and power 
of the country,” 
said: Sir, the country is now fairly in- 
volved in a war in Egypt. There are 
some 25,000 troops, British and Indian, 
in that country, or on their way to the 
valley of the Nile. The estimated cost 
of a three months’ campaign is already 
over £4,000,000 sterling. Such esti- 
mates are generally far under the real 
cost. Ministers cannot bear to forecast 
the full consequences of their blunder- 
ing. It will be well if the country 
escapes with a fresh debt of £10,000,000. 
Now, there are reasons why, even at this 
last moment of a weary Session, a criti- 
cism of the foreign policy of the Govern- 
ment should be made, and there are 
especial reasons on this present occasion. 
Events move rapidly in our age. The 
causes of catastrophes are often for- 
gotten in the panic of defeat, or amid 
the tumults of victory. Much is for- 
given to a Ministry that can struggle 
out of a serious crisis, even if those 
troubles be of its own creation. But 


in 


there are other reasons why some refer- 


ence should be made to the general policy 
of the Government. The real difficulties 
and problems of this Egyptian crisis are 
but beginning. No one doubts the ability 
and power of England to crush the ad- 
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venturous soldier—be he self-seeking 
rebel or unselfish patriot—who has 
centred in himself the forces of the an- 
cient land of the Pharaohs. But when 
you have chased Arabi from his entrench- 
ments your worse embarrassments will 
begin. You will have to settle the future 
of Egypt. You will have to decide the 
control of the Suez Canal; and here you 
will encounter ambitions more resolute 
and unscrupulous and forces more potent 
than the arms of Arabi, or than the oppo- 
sition of the Ottoman Government, whom 
you have been alternately bullying and 
cajoling, according to the most approved 
methods of a Liberal Ministry. Noone 
will envy the Cabinet the task of settling 
the various claims and rights which they 
have professed to have in view—the Sove- 
reignty of the Sultan, the power of the 
Khedive, the aspirations of the Egyptian 
people, the rights of the bondholders, 
and, let us add, a fifth, which the Prime 
Minister always omits if he can, the in- 
terests of the British Empire. Will you 
be able to pare away, as you no doubt 
hope to do, the Sovereignty of the Sultan? 
Can you bolster up on his Throne an un- 
popular Khedive whom the bulk of his 
own people detest because of your sup- 
port? Can you give a fanatical and ill- 
educated nation the control of their own 
destinies and finances, which you have 
already refused them? If you do, what 
will become of the Khedive, your protégé, 
and of the bondholders, your country- 
men? How will you settle the vast 
claims from European and Native owners 
of property which will arise out of the 
destruction of Alexandria, brought about 
by your bombardment, and other wider 
claims which will arise if the Egyptian 
Army, in despair, should destroy, as it 
undoubtedly is able to destroy, the whole 
of the accumulated property of every 
kind inthe Delta ofthe Nile? Is Egypt, 
already impoverished and drained by 
usurious engagements, to be further 
saddled, when she can least bear them, 
with the charges arising out of these 
losses? Above all, what are you going 
to do with that white elephant of your 
own creation which you have conceived, 
nourished, petted, resuscitated, and 
brought to a monstrous development of 
mischief, which has hung like a millstone 
round your neck, hampering you at every 
step, embarrassing you with suggestions, 
plans, modifications, and control—I mean 
your Conference, fit emblem of your 
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‘Concert of Europe?” You are already 
realizing some of the consequences of 
these imaginative escapades of an inco- 
herent genius; but I will venture to 
prophecy that in another six months’ 
time you will be as sick of your “‘ con- 
certed action’? as you have become of 
your boasted ‘joint action,” and as 
anxious to wriggle out of your Confer- 
ence as you have lately been to get rid 
of your entangling co-operation in doing 
nothing with France. Nothing is more 
amusing than the steady discomfiture of 
the Government in every dodge they 
have resorted to. I use the word ad- 
visedly, for there has been no policy 
in the whole business, but merely a suc- 
cession of pitiful dodges, each taken up 
rashly, tried with feebleness, and aban- 
doned with haste and without dignity, 
as the Ministry have been made to 
realize its impotence. ‘‘ Joint action ” 
with France was the first of these weak 
expedients. That was meant to free the 
Ministry from the necessity of that co- 
operation with the ‘‘ anti-human Turk,” 
which had been the traditional and suc- 
cessful policy of English statesmen. 
“Joint action’ had a varied and a 
troubled existence. It was from the first 
a sickly bantling, though M. Gambetta’s 
force of character and clearness of aim, 
dragging, as it did, your helpless shift- 
lessness along with it for several months 
in leading strings, gave it a temporary 
appearance of life, which soon faded 
away when dread of a European war 
caused the fall of that aggressive poli- 
tician. ‘‘ Joint action” received its 
death -blow when the French Fleet 
steamed away from Alexandria and left 
you to do the work alone. Its funeral 
service was the refusal of the Vote of 
Credit by the French Assembly and 
the fall of the Ministry of M. de Frey- 
cinet. Her Majesty’s Government had 
from time to time kept up a kind of 
sham flirtation with the Ottoman Go- 
vernment, which took the form of 
pretty speeches as the warm fit came 
on, accompanied by a steady current of 
underhand abuse and of intrigue and 
counter action on every question of 
moment. When, however, ‘joint ac- 
tion” became an awkward embarrass- 
ment, they had recourse to an old love, 
‘the Concert of Europe.” This myth, 
which the ridicule and asbestos gélos of 
Dulcigno had all but exploded, was now 
trotted out, and eulogized before the 
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British public as a magnificent resource. 
There was in the Conference more than 
the mere pomposity of the idea and 
theatrical display of ‘‘the Concert.”” Her 
Majesty’s Government, who never think 
or see more than a fortnight, if so far, 
ahead, thought they might rid them- 
selves of the troubles of their imprac- 
ticable ‘‘ joint action” behind the shield 
of their Conference. But they only ex- 
changed the whips of France for the 
scorpions of concerted Europe. In a 
month’s time they got weary of their 
second artifice, and tried to eut the Gor- 
dian knot with the unsheathed sword of 
England alone. The Concert bothered, 
baulked, delayed them, so they bom- 
barded Alexandria—that is, they had 
resort to ‘‘ independent” and, more or 
less, ‘‘ resolute’ British action. This is 
one-half the policy I urged upon them 
six months ago, in February last, when 
they scoffed at my advice and ridiculed 
my predictions, all of which have been 
verified. The other half the Government 
profess to be about to adopt, though 
with reluctance—I mean, ‘ co-operation 
with the Ottoman Government.” How- 
ever, as usual, the Ministry adopt even 
the right policy at the wrong time, and 
without any provision or precautions. 
They commenced hostilities without se- 
curing any allies, in the way most inge- 
niously chosen to give offence to every- 
body and to benefit noone. Thev irri- 
tated the Egyptian Army, without in- 
timidating or overwhelming it, and they 
destroyed the forts without protecting 
the town or the life and property within 
its walls. They insulted the Conference 
they had summoned by beginning war 
without its mandate or even its consent ; 
they injured the Porte by a flagrant 
contempt for its Sovereignty ; and they 
give Arabi, by their ill-judged action, 
tenfold greater force, and turned him 
from a mutineer into a National hero. 
But this is not the last of their expe- 
dients. Isolated action is all very well 
for the guns of our iron-clads ; but when 
it comes to a war, and a war which 
threatens to arouse the furious religious 
passions of Islam against England, the 
largest Mahomedan Power in the world, 
the Government begin at the twelfth 
hour to realize the importance, nay, the 
absolute necessity, of an understanding 
and co-operation with the Porte. So 
they are now professing to carry out the 
second half of the policy, which even so 
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inexperienced a Member of this House 
as myself urged upon them in February 
last. The irresistible logic of facts has 
forced upon the Government slowly, re- 
luctantly, and at a terrible cost, the only 
policy which, from the first, could settle 
the question, bristling as it does with the 
gravest dangers. That policy cannot be 
better described than in the words of 
a resolution which was passed at a great 
meeting of the Patriotic Association 
lately held in this City—‘‘ A resolute and 
independent British policy in co-opera- 
tion with the Ottoman Government.” 
But, I repeat, at what a terrible cost 
has the present Ministry found its way 
into the right path, which lay equally 
open to them in August, in October, in 
February, even in June and July last. 
All might then have been settled easily, 
without bloodshed and without expense. 
Reckon up the danger and agitation, 
the immense destruction of material 
wealth in Egypt, and the injury to her 
creditors; the cost of this unnecessary 
and ill-omened war in human life and 
in money; the infinite complications 
arising out of it, the danger of a Euro- 
pean war not yet by any means past; 
and the sum of the charges which we 
advance and can prove against the Go- 
vernment will be, insome measure, arrived 
at. In a word, we charge the Govern- 
ment with having caused this war by 
their incredible neglect and still more 
incredible mistakes, and with beginning 
it at the wrong time and in the way 
most fruitful of danger. The excitement 
of the combat, the National pride in the 
display and valour of the Queen’s Forces 
by land and sea, the desire to support 
the Government at a crisis, may drown 
for a time the recollection of these 
truths; but when the cool time of reflec- 
tion comes, when the bill for the follies 
of the Cabinet has to be paid, then truth 
will be acknowledged. I am not refer- 
ring to these points as a mere matter of 
criticism. The past is gone, and cannot 
be recalled. But the same errors will 
be repeated unless the Government listen 
to wholesome advice. They must reverse 
their whole European policy if they are 
to free the country not only from this 
war, but from greater perils. They 
must revert in their general policy, as 
they have already been forced to do 
in so many important details, to the far- 
sighted and statesmanlike policy of their 
illustrious Predecessor, Lord Beacons- 
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field. I make bold, Sir, to say this, and 
feel justified in doing so, inasmuch as I 
warned the Government, both in August 
and February last, of the dangers they 
were provoking, and my warnings have 
in all respects been borne out by subse- 
quent events. The Prime Minister an- 
swered me in a contemptuous formula, 
‘‘ affirming everything that I denied, and 
denying everything that I affirmed.” It 
was a convenient form of reply for the 
moment, but it does not read quite so 
well now. I affirmed that ‘ the Concert 
of Europe ”’ was a delusion, and that any 
reliance on it could only embarrass and 
entangle England in her foreign rela- 
tions. That has come true. I affirmed 
that the attempt to politically co-operate 
with France in the affairs of Egypt and 
of the Mediterranean in general was im- 
practicable, and could only lead to weak- 
ness and dissension. That has been 
proved ten times over. I affirmed that 
the Prime Minister was committing a 
deplorable mistake in his policy of in- 
justice and persecution towards Turkey, 
and that the only way in which we could 
secure our power and influence in the 
East was by a recurrence to the friendly 
alliance of Lord Palmerston with the 
Ottoman Empire. The Ministry, by their 
present action, are admitting this. I 
referred to the value of Cyprus, a subject 
on which the Prime Minister was at the 
time quite ecstatic in his ridicule, and I 
called attention to the immense gain to 
the country by the statesmanlike pur- 
chase of the Suez Canal Shares. These 
have both been demonstrated. But the 
question upon which I laid most stress 
was that of alliances, and this has been 
the principal blunder of the Government, 
and very largely the cause of all their 
troubles and humiliations. The late 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
preferred, he once said, ‘‘friends to 
allies,’ and from him such a sentiment 
is at least comprehensible. The Home 
Secretary, with his charming capacity 
for adopting any side of a question, said 
that he did not think very highly of 
allies, which, coming from a Minister 
whose Government was completely iso- 
lated, wasat besta ‘‘fox-and-grapes” kind 
of statement. But there was something 
that the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man did value, and that was the ‘‘ sym- 
pathy of emancipated peoples.” It is 
interesting to note how effective such 
random talk as this is with the mass of 
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the followers of the Party opposite. It 
was, no doubt, accepted as a noble and 
philanthropic sentiment in accordance 
with the highest behests of that moral 
law whose principal apostles have of 
late had a slight divergence of opinion. 
But, Sir, when you consider of how little 
practical value to this country is the 
sympathy of the races to which the 
Home Secretary referred—the savage 
and cruel Bulgarian, the wild Monte- 
negrin, the treacherous Greek, or the 
unlovely Armenian—compared with the 
alliance of two intelligent and powerful 
nations such as those of Austria and 
Germany, the measure of the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman’s statesmanship 
may be obtained. But the Government 
subsequently showed that they were not 
insensible to the advantage of alliances 
by the Mission which they sent to Ger- 
many, in the person of the right hon. 
Member for Ripon (Mr. Goschen), with 
reference to the Dulcigno Question. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: There 
was no Mission. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: I 
think the hon. Baronet is disorderly in 
interrupting me. He will have an 
opportunity of replying afterwards. 

Sirk CHARLES W. DILKE: I con- 
sider it better that these mis-statements 
should be denied at once. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: Of 
course, there was no formal Mission; 
but—— 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: No 
Mission at all. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: Then, 
I will say the communications which the 
hon. Gentleman held with the German 
authorities upon that question. It may 
even be that the right hon. Gentleman 
did not conduct negotiations at Berlin 
at this precise date; but he went there 
on at least two diplomatic Missions. My 
belief is that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Ripon (Mr. Goschen) en- 
deavoured to bring his Government to a 
fuller appreciation of the advantages of 
a German alliance. Now, however, they 
are quite isolated and alone in Europe, 
and that is the principal cause of their 
present troubles in Egypt. I beg the 
attention of the House very briefly to 
this question of alliances. It is in this 
point that the Government most con- 
spicuously reversed the policy of Lord 
Beaconsfield, and, I repeat, this has led 
them into their principal difficulties. 
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Alliances are necessary to England. As 
compared with other nations, we are an 
unwarlike nation, and it is necessary for 
us to secure stable allies. The Treaty 
of Berlin was based upon the arrange- 
ment between the German Powers and 
England, which compelled Russia to 
modify her pretensions, and to yield up 
more than half the fruits of her bar- 
barous crusade. Lord Beaconsfield found 
Europealmost helpless before the Kaiser- 
bund. It was his greatest achievement 
that he isolated Russia from her two 
powerful allies, and put England in the 
place of England’s most dangerous foe. 
The alliance of England, Germany, and 
Austria was an invincible combination. 
It not only secured the fulfilment of the 
Treaty of Berlin, but it was a gua- 
rantee for the peace of Europe and 
for the interests of Great Britain, for it 
gave England an active voice in the 
counsels of the master spirit of Euro- 
pean statecraft. There was this further 
and most important recommendation, 
that in itself such an alliance possessed 
all the elements of stability and perma- 
nence. The interests of Germany, Aus- 
tria, and England are very largely har- 
monious and coincident; at least, they 
are identical in a sense in which the 
interests of England are not coincident 
with those of any other European State. 
All three Powers want peace. None 
are now aggressive. Allhaveacommon 
interest in checking the ambition of those 
two great disturbers of public peace— 
the military despotism of Russia on the 
one side, and the restless and unsettled 
democracy of France on the other. After 
all, mutual interest is the best guarantee 
of international alliances, and this bond 
exists between England and the Ger- 
man Powers. But, Sir, none of these 
things affected the Prime Minister and 
his Colleagues. When he took Office 
he had but one purpose in view, and he 
moved onwards, to use a phrase of his, 
‘‘marching, as if to drum and fife, ohne 
hast und ohne rast,’’ to his end. That 
end was to reverse everything Lord 
Beaconsfield had done. The state of 
Ireland, the state of Egypt, the agita- 
tion in the East, the isolation of Eng- 
land, all show now how well he has suc- 
ceeded. The insult to Austria gave the 
key-note to a complete change of policy 
and of European combinations. The 
British Cabinet, flushed with victory at 
the Elections, unhampered with knows 
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ledge, and reckless of results, rushed 
with light heart into counter plans. 
The pride of Germany should be hum- 
bled. Prince Bismarck should be taught 
to keep his ‘‘ hands off.”” Was there 
not ‘‘Free Italy’? and ‘‘ Republican 
France ”’—Italy, the darling of the sen- 
timental associations of the Prime Mi- 
nister ; France, the Democratic Repub- 
lic so dear to the President of the Board 
of Trade and to the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs? Would not 
these, together with the Colossus of the 
North, the true ideal of all crusading 
enthusiasts and pseudo-humanitarians, 
be a match for the German Powers, and 
enable you to do without the allies 
chosen by your hated rival? For a few 
months all went merrily. The full mea- 
sure of your incapacity was not taken 
even at Berlin. You held your Con- 
ference, and outvoted Austria and Ger- 
many there to your heart’s content. You 
signed away the territory of the “ anti- 
human” Turk toGreece and Montenegro, 
as if you were sporting with an Indian 
Budget. You heeded not the remon- 
strance of the German Chancellor, who 
told you that you were demanding im- 
possibilities. In a few months you had 
brought Europe to the verge of a gene- 
ral war. You had to recede from nearly 
half your demands, and to reflect that 
your ill-advised schemes had cost Greece 
some £7,000,000, a distressing mobiliza- 
tion, and a Ministry, in order that she 
might be forced to accept that which 
she might have had six months before 
without expense. You were only saved 
from a general conflagration by the re- 
fusal of Republican France to participate 
in your piratical schemes against Smyrna 
and the Dardanelles. That was the first 
blow. The second came in 1881, when 
Italy, with her usual sagacity, deserted 
your bootless friendship and went over 
to the German Powers. Russia, to a 
certain extent, made her peace soon after 
with Germany, and you could no longer 
rely even on so undesirable a friend. 
As to France, her action has been so 
much bound up with this Egyptian Ques- 
tion that I shall not refer to it here. 
Even France, for whom you have sacri- 
ficed so much, has at last thrown you 
over. You are now alone. It is worth 
noticing, however, that yoursham friends 
did not go away empty handed. Russia 
took advantage of your credulity to 
bring her forces 500 miles nearer your 
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Indian Frontier, and to annex a fertile 
and valuable region. France occupied 
Tunis, increased her influence in the 
Mediterranean, refused you the Com- 
mercial Treaty, and would, but for events 
in no way due to your action or wisdom, 
have used you as the catspaw to estab- 
lish herself in the land of her ambition 
—the fertile valley of the Nile. Mean- 
while, Germany was assiduously culti- 
vating the friendship of the despised 
Turk, whom you were persecuting. Ger- 
man Officers and financiers were sup- 
planting English, and the great Chan- 
eellor gained what you threw away— 
the alliance of a Power that can put 
into line 500,000 of the finest troops in 
the world. So the net result was this. 
You rejected the splendid alliances of 
Lord Beaconsfield ; you tried others, 
but your allies first deceived you, 
then profited by your weakness, and 
finally deserted you. Now you are quite 
alone. This has been the first cause of 
your perils. The controlling forces of 
Europe have been against you. You 
have been met and countered at every 
point by the will of the greatest states- 
man of the age, in whose grasp you are 
as young children trying to pull the tail 
of a mastiff. Do you think that the 
Germans saw with anything but hostility 
your close union early in the year with 
that Chauvinist Republican, M. Gam- 
betta? Was Prince Bismarck going to 
permit you to involve England in a 
‘joint action” with his country’s enemy 
which might add the force of England, 
sooner or later, to the foes against 
whom he is ever labouring to secure 
Germany? A leading German paper, 
under the inspiration of Prince Bis- 
marck, wrote— 

‘“*M. Gambetta gives his full assent to Mr. 
Gladstone’s policy, hoping that it will afford 
him an opportunity for creating a conflict be- 
tween England and the Austro-German allies.” 
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The whole of the German Press was in- 
stantly on the gui vive as to French aims. 
But M. Gambetta fell, and you weresaved 
from worse dangers, into which you were 
plunging with the levity of ignorance, 
and your ‘‘ joint action’’ collapsed. Per- 
haps you did not recognize the hand 
behind the scenes that said eheck to M. 
Gambetta’s ambition and to your weak- 
ness; but you had better recognize it 
now, or you will fall into still greater 
evils. Do you think that the very warm 
language which the Prime Minister, 
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the Under Secretary of State, and the 
President of the Board of Trade, who 
are really responsible for the policy of 
the Government and its mistakes, used 
towards the French Republic during the 
last Egyptian debate, was not noticed 
at Berlin? So long as you try to intrigue 
with France you will be countered, and 
effectually countered, at Berlin. You 
can only secure the success of your plans 
by re-establishing the understanding 
with Germany which Lord Beaconsfield 
left you. Otherwise everything you 
arrange will fail. You will find fresh 
difficulties which cannot be provided 
against rising up at every point. At 
one time it may be the Conference, at 
another Turkey, at a third Russia, at a 
fourth Italy, at a fifth the sudden seces- 
sion of France; but until you restore 
the main principle of Lord Beaconsfield’s 
policy—a cordial co-operation with the 
German Powers—you will find nothing 
but failure and vexation of spirit. Twice, 
if not three times, has the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Ripon, by 
his Missions te Berlin, persuaded Prince 
Bismarck to drag you out of the mire. 
Be warned in time, and avert the neces- 
sity for a fourth appeal ad misericordiam. 
So much for the general policy of the 
Government, which has undoubtedly led 
to their misfortunes in the particular 
crisis which we have to meet, and has 
caused the weakness of the present Cabi- 
net in its attempts to deal with the Egyp- 
tian Question. Now, there are four 
crowning blunders which the Govern- 
ment have been committing, and been 
steadily repeating, all through this un- 
fortunate business. The first is neglect 
of, and contempt for, and hostility to, 
the undeniable rights of the Sultan, who 
is Sovereign of Egypt, over that coun- 
try. The second is the vain attempt to 
set up a “joint action” with France, 
whose interests are divergent from our 
own—that is, if we go one step beyond 
the internal financial administration. 
The third is indifference to the efforts of 
the Egyptian Chamber and people after 
self-government and lessened taxation. 
The fourth is that blunder which has 
marked their conduct in every point of 
their home and foreign policy—always 
being too late. They have never seen 
troubles and dangers which were patent 
to everybody else. They have refused 
to entertain any warning, however well- 
founded or reiterated. They have al- 
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lowed perils to increase and accumulate 
by their delay until the difficulties of 
dealing with them have been made ten- 
fold greater than timely action would 
have encountered. There are three very 
good reasons why a French alliance with 
regard to Egyptian and Eastern affairs 
is most undesirable for England. First, 
it can never be of any practical benefit 
tous. England and France are rivals 
in the Mediterranean and Egypt. They 
have been so for generations; ‘and all 
the fine talking in the world will not 
lessen their rivalry. French ambition 
has long aspired to the domination of 
the regions of the Nile; and recently 
French arms have annexed a large ter- 
ritory in North Africa, not remote from 
Egypt. The dreams of the great Napo- 
leon, all but realized, of Eastern Empire, 
have not been forgotten by modern 
French statesmen. Not only did Bri- 
tish valour wrest Egypt in the early 
years of this century from the bayonets 
of Napoleon, but British statesmanship, 
represented by the sage and patriotic 
counsels of Palmerston in 1840, again 
thwarted the determined and all but 
matured scheme of M. Thiers for ac- 
quiring predominant control in Egypt. 
No one can read the recent speeches of 
French statesmen, and especially the 
astute utterances of M. Gambetta, with- 
out feeling that the same spirit still ani- 
mates French policy. What said M. 
Gambetta only the other day in the 
French Assembly ?— 

‘* The Conference may decree a Turkish in- 
tervention. I think that would be the worst 
solution of all. Once the Turks are in Egypt, 
possibly with the collusion of other Powers, 
you cannot get them out, and then France may 
say good-bye to all her dreams of becoming an 
Eastern Power. And what most attaches me to 
the English alliance in the Mediterranean is that 
I dread that a possible rupture will open to Eng- 
land rivers and territories where your right to 
live and trade are greater than her own,” 
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In these sentences we see displayed the 
whole aims and instruments of French 
policy; the secret of their hostility to 
Turkey, in the dread lest Turkish power 
should punish France for her cruel 
aggression upon and oppression of Ma- 
homedans in Algeria, and still more 
in Tunis; the dread of a breach with 
England, lest such a breach should, as 
it did in the great wars of Pitt and 
Wellington, give to England a vast 
amount of trade and wealth which 
France had hoped to keep for herself, 
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The second reason why a joint action 
with France is now most undesirable for 
us is the extreme bitterness which exists, 
and naturally exists, between France 
and the Mussulman feeling of the East. 
This comes out strongly in every docu- 
ment and evidence in the Blue Books. 
It flavours every speech in the French 
Assembly and Senate; and it is most 
unfortunate that England should have 
associated herself with, and subserved 
so painfully, a Power that is now the 
béte noir of Turkey and of all Mahome- 
dans. It is this injurious fact which 
has prevented the Sultan from being 
willing, or from being able, if he had 
been willing, to act with England in her 
policy towards Egypt. It is, therefore, 
an act of almost incredible folly for Her 
Majesty’s Government to have asso- 
ciated themselves with a Power so de- 
tested by the Mussulmans. It was only 
the dread of a European war, and the ter- 
rible lesson that France had learnt from 
her war with Germany, that led to the 
failure of the ‘‘joint action”’ between her- 
self and England—a joint action which, 
had it continued, would have ultimately 
led to a war between the two countries. 
The third objection to a French alliance 
is the extreme instability of French Mi- 
nistries and of French policy. Some 20 
Ministries have risen and fallen within 
the past decade of Republican Govern- 
ment. The British Government, early 
this year, pinned all their hopes to M. 
Gambetta. He was overthrown within 
three months, and their policy collapsed 
with him. France is really weak and 
unreliable to the last degree. Were 
our interests harmonious with hers, it 
would be rash to stake all upon an alli- 
ance with such aGovernment. As it is, 
it is simply madness to forswear the 
splendid and stable alliance with Austria 
and Germany in favour of the shiftless 
Republic. A further capital blunder 
which the Ministry committed has been 
their hostility towards, and their per- 
secution of, the Ottoman Government. 
Every step they have taken, from first 
to last, has been against the interests 
of Turkey, and almost always without 
her knowledge or consent, and against 
her emphatic protest. I have never de- 
fended misgovernment in Turkey, any 
more than in Russia or in any other 
country ; but from personal experience 
of the East I know the value ‘of the 
Turkish alliance to England, and I 
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know, also, the worth and strength of 
the Ottoman people, apart from their 
Government. That which has main- 
tained Turkey so Jong in the face of the 
greatest dangers, and of the most strenu- 
ous attacks from all sides, was not at all 
the Turkish Government, but the in- 
herent vigour and vitality of the Otto- 
man people—their manly fighting power 
in the last resort. Those qualities would 
have enabled them to resist successfully, 
if they had had a General of ordinary 
ability, the power of Russia, Servia, and 
Montenegro in 1876 and 1877. It was 
a consideration of that fact, together 
with the identity of our interests with 
those of Turkey, which made me insist 
on the value and importance of the alli- 
ance of England with the Ottoman Go- 
vernment—an alliance which rested on 
the highest traditions of British states- 
manship, and by which the interests and 
the power of England can alone be 
sustained in the East. This the Go- 
vernment are now finding out, for they 
are endeavouring to secure some means 
of co-operation with Turkey in Egypt. 
They have by unjust and ungenerous 
insinuations attempted to attribute the 
difficulty in Egypt to the delay and want 
of faith of the Ottoman Government. 
The Blue Books show, however, that the 
Ottoman Government has acted in the 
most upright manner, and with an earnest 
desire to secure the friendship and alli- 
ance of England. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, he might point 
out to the hon. Member that this had no 
zeanenee whatever to the Appropriation 

lil. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: I am 
endeavouring to trace the present war in 
Egypt , the expenses of which will be 
partly met by the Appropriation Bill, to 
the mistaken policy of Her Majesty’s 
Government, and to show that at every 
stage of the Egyptian Question they at- 
tacked and misrepresented the Ottoman 
Government. The Turkish Government 
was a good nine months in advance of 
our Government, so far as foresight is 
concerned. The Porte saw the danger 
from Arabi and the military movement 
in October last, and was prepared to 
quellit. The Porte sent Commissioners 
to Cairo, whose advent produced most 
favourable effects. The bare mention of 
their approach caused Arabi to retire 
from Cairo. Says Sir Edward Malet, on 
October 4—‘‘ The effect has been good,’ 
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On October 15, he again telegraphs 
that— 

‘* The effect of their mission has been good, 
as supporting the Viceroy and marking the 
Sultan's disapprobation of the conduct of the 
army.” 

Will it be believed that the British Go- 
vernment actually chased these Envoys 
out of Cairo within 10 days. This was 
done under direct pressure from France, 
and especially from its bellicose Premier, 
M. Gambetta. So at the outset the 
Ministry took the most prominent step 
they possibly could take to prevent the 
Sovereign of Egypt from interfering in 
his own Province for the restoration of 
tranquillity, and to weaken and discredit 
his authority. This first stage of the 
dismissal of the Sultan’s Envoys from 
Egypt is marked also by the two other 
principal blunders of the Government— 
their co-operation, or professed co-opera- 
tion, with France, and their failure to 
take the due measure of the impending 
danger from the growth of the Military 
Party. The Sultan foresaw it, and tried 
to nip it inthe bud. Our Government 
did not see what any tyro in political 
affairs might have seen, and they pre- 
vented those who did forecast’ the ‘peril 
rightly from checking it as they desired. 
All three blunders were here coincident 
—the intrusion upon the rights of the 
Sovereign power, incapacity to foresee 
the trouble that was coming, and that 
misleading and injurious attempt to act 
with France, which has been the most 
disastrous of the errors of the Cabinet. 
Nothing could be more ridiculous than 
to suppose that the Turkish Government 
has really favoured Arabi. Nothing is 
less desired by that exhausted State 
than such a re-opening of the Eastern 
Question as this crisis in Egypt must 
cause. The Turks dread both the 
general Arab uprising which Arabi’s 
action threatens to bring on, and they 
fear the so-called National movement in 
Egypt, which must tend to separation. 
From the first Arabi’s views have been 
totally inharmonious with those of the 
Turkish Government. Well, the Mission 
sent to Cairo was ignominiously chased 
from Egypt by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. This was the initial stage of our 
difficulties. The next stage was the 
sending of the Joint Note of January 
6th by England and France to the 
Khedive. Imagine what the English 
nation would say if two Powers de- 
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spatched a Note tothe Viceroy of Ireland, 
even if that country had Home Rule, 
without consulting or even acquainting 
the British Government of their act. Yet 
this is just what Mr. Gladstone, again 
led by M. Gambetta, did. No wonder that ° 
the Porte sent the strongest possible pro- 
test to the British Ministry and de- 
manded ‘“‘imperiously” to have expla- 
nations. That protest of Turkey was 
formally backed up by the four other 
Great Powers—by Austria, Germany, 
Italy, and Russia—and here we have, 
for the first time, that most significant 
fact, the alliance of four against the 
‘‘joint action” of two. We have not 
heard the last of that combination. 
What could have been a greater affront 
to the Sovereign than, without consulting 
him, to send a Joint Note to his vassal ? 
The Note in itself was ridiculous and im- 
practicable; but the sending of it was 
the greatest affront to both the Sove- 
reign and the Egyptian.Chamber that 
could be offered. Then came the point- 
blank refusal of the British Government 
to allow the Egyptian Chamber to vote 
that portion of the Budget which did 
not relate to the Public Debt. This 
moderate and reasonable request, re- 
commended by Sir Edward Malet, was 
actually rejected by a Liberal Ministry, 
acting under pressure from Republican 
France. The joint Anglo-French Squad- 
rons were now sent to Alexandria against 
the protest of the Porte, and against the 
urgent advice of those who best knew 
how such a measure would irritate the 
Arab population against England. The 
Natives might bear the action of all 
Europe; but the intervention of Eng- 
land, acting under the direction of 
France, the notorious enemy of Mussul- 
mans, would, Sir Edward Malet warned 
his Government, have a disastrous effect. 
The next step was the sending of the 
Ultimatum to Arabi, again without the 
consent of his Sovereign, and without 
any preconsideration of the difficulties 
and unfortunate results it might lead to. 
The bombardment, again, was under- 
taken in spite of the strongest protests 
from the Ottoman Government ; and your 
Conference was also assembled in face 
of the remonstrances of the Sovereign of 
Egypt. So at every stage you have 
acted in most direct opposition to the 
wishes of Turkey, and it is ridiculous to 
pretend that you have been playing a 
friendly part towards that Power. The 
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Under Secretary had given several as- 
surances, up to the very moment of the 
bombardment, that— 
‘“* England and France were in absolute accord 
as to the steps to be taken with regard to future 
‘ eventualities.” 
But when it came to action the French 
Fleet steamed away. The Joint Note 
had created two camps in Europe; it set 
up the action of four Powers against the 
action of two. This action was seen in 
the ‘protest against the Joint Note; it 
had re-appeared on various occasions, 
and notably during the Conference, and 
our Government had found a disagree- 
able union between Austria, Germany, 
Russia, and Italy against English views 
with regard to the Suez Canal and other 
questions. These four mistakes of the 
Government — neglect, attempted co- 
operation with France, and disregard of 
the rights of Turkey, and of the just 
grievances of the Egyptian people—are 
the causes of the war. Turkey desired 
‘to get rid of Arabi without fuss or 
disturbance; that was a sensible and 
practical view, which was thwarted by 
the premature and inefficient action of 
the English Government. Arabi would 
have been deported, taken away in 
some manner; but England, by join- 
ing with France, rendered it more 
and more difficult for the Sultan to 
remove Arabi; and by taking forcible 
action, prematurely and unnecessarily, 
we elevated Arabi into a national hero. 
The bombardment of Alexandria was 
premature, and was carried cut in the 
way likely to do the most evil and the 
least good. There is an almost universal 
concurrence of opinion that a small 
landing force would have saved the 
destruction of property and the loss of 
life after the bombardment. The Go- 
vernment were warned, over and over 
again, cf the necessity for such a force ; 
and every person on the spot capable of 
judging states that 3,000 or 4,000 men, 
who might have been landed under the 
shelter of our guns, could have caught 
Arabi and his army asinatrap. It is 
inconsistent to speak of the landing of 
such a force as disrespectful to the Con- 
ference. It could have been no more 
disrespectful than the bombardment it- 
self, or than the subsequent landing of an 
insufficient force. The fact of the matter 
is, the Ministry have drifted into a war 
without knowledge and without any 
proper precautions. The correspondent 
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of every newspaper—of The Times, and 
even of The Daily News, and the very 
able correspondent of The Standard 
—all concur that a small force ready to 
land on Tuesday, the 11th, or Wednes- 
day, the 12th of July, would have 
saved Alexandria from ruin, annihilated 
Arabi’s forces, and averted all the cost 
and labour of this war. The configura- 
tion of the city is such, with a narrow 
strip of land affording the only exit for 
the enemy, that they could with ease 
have been captured, to use a homely 
phrase, like rats in a trap. The Govern- 
ment are without the slightest excuse 
for their failure to take such a simple 
and necessary precaution. They had 
been warned by the Consuls General of 
all the Powers, as well as by all the 
newspaper correspondents, and by many 
European residents, and by an ex- 
perienced Military Agent of their own, 
as to what would happen if they com- 
menced hostilities without having a 
force ready to strike an effective blow ; 
but they were, as usual, blind to every 
advice and warning. Their premature 
bombardment led directly to the ruin of 
Alexandria, to the immense prolonga- 
tion and increased cost of this struggle, 
and to the conversion of Arabi into a 
national hero. The Government have been 
led away by a new kind of ‘‘ Jingoism.” 
I do not willingly use the word, but it 
was one freely thrown at Lord Beacons- 
field and his followers. If it has any 
meaning at all, it implies a spirit that 
would plunge the country into unneces- 
sary war. It was not at all applicable 
to the late Government; but it is really 
applicable to the Party and the policy 
that involved the country in the Crimean 
War and in this Egyptian War. This 
war has been begun in the most un- 
healthy season, and the one most un- 
desirable for a campaign, which again 
showed a want of foresight. None of 
the interests which the Government pro- 
fessed to serve, in a vain endeavour to 
make the ostensible aims of their policy 
square with the views of every Party, 
will in reality benefit by their long delay 
in taking any effective action. The in- 
terests of the bondholders will not be at 
all advanced by the destruction of Alex- 
andria and by the ravages of war. And 
as for the interests of the Khedive, it is 
doubtful whether we can maintain him 
without a permanent occupation of the 
country. He has been rendered intensely 
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unpopular by the fact of our support. 
The Egyptian people—-that is, the great 
mass of the people—are undoubtedly 
ignorant and fanatical, and they are 
responsible for the terrible massacres 
which have taken place. How can the 
Government hope to uphold the Khedive 
and the interests of European capital 
if they carry out their programme of 
giving control of their own destinies to 
the very classes who are most opposed 
to British intervention and most in 
favour of Arabi? The Government rely 
on the Chamber of Notables; but 
though the Notables are an estimable 
body, they hold very much the same 
position as the House of Lords do in 
this country. It is impossible that their 
support can maintain our position in 
Egypt in spite of the mass of the popu- 
lation. The difficulties with which Her 
Majesty’s Government find themselves 
environed are entirely of their own 
creation. They have been brought about 
by their unfortunate reversal of the 
policy of Lord Beaconsfield. They can 
only be removed by a prompt recurrence 
to the traditional policy of English 
statesmen. These myths of ‘‘ concerted 
action’? and ‘‘joint action,’’ whose im- 
practicability has been so fully demon- 
strated during the past eight months, 
must be for ever abandoned. If the 
Government will re-establish the old 
alliance with the Ottoman Government, 
by means of a frank, cordial, and sincere 
understanding at Constantinople, then 
troubles will disappear. If we have for 
our policy the support of the Prince, 
who is admitted by all Europe to be the 
Sovereign of Egypt, our position is one 
of unassailable legality. But if the 
Sultan is opposed to us, and with good 
reason, Owing to the course of hostility 
adopted by the present occupants of the 
Treasury Bench, then any other Power 
—Germany, France, Italy, or Russia— 
can always find a potent lever where- 
with to embarrass and wholly disconcert 
our aims and influence. The true policy 
is to persuade the Turkish people that 
you are their best friends, and so you 
can successfully promote reforms in the 
Ottoman Empire, and at the same time 
make your influence paramount. By 
this friendly and sensible policy you gain 
a faithful and valuable Ally, and acquire 
such a position in Egypt, or elsewhere, 
that England can, if the Turkish Power 
breaks up, quietly and without struggle 
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succeed as her natural legatee, beloved 
and respected by the Mahomedan 
populations of the East. With Turkey 
on our side we can do as we like in 
Egypt. Against her we are powerless 
to settle the future of Egypt satis- 
factorily, although we may overrun it 
with our armies. And as this is true 
with regard to the particular difficulties 
of the Egyptian crisis, so the only way 
in which the Government can hope to be 
successful in their general policy is by 
a speedy return to the alliance with 
the German Powers, which Lord Bea- 
consfield left them, and which they 
recklessly alienated. Attempts to actively 
work with Russia and with France must 
prove, in the future, as they have proved 
during the past two years, vain and 
disastrous. The interests involved are 
too divergent, and the policy of Russia 
and of France is too uncertain and too 
aggressive. But in Austria and Ger- 
many England can have most powerful, 
most permanent, and most reliable sup- 
port. I am glad to notice that in the 
last few days there aro signs of a better 
frame of mind and of a more intelligent 
policy on the part of Her Majesty’s 
present Advisers. They are beginning 
to realize what we have long urged 
upon them in vain, both the value of 
co-operation with Turkey, and the im- 
portance of a good understanding with 
Germany. If they continue in this path, 
the war in Egypt will be brought toa 
satisfactory end, and England may hope 
for a return of the tranquillity and 
general respect which was her portion 
under the sagacious and patriotic states- 
manship of the Administration of Lord 
Beaconsfield. The hon. Gentleman con- 
cluded by moving the Resolution of 
which he had given Notice. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That’’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘“‘this House condemns Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment for their neglect and mistakes which have 
brought about the War in Egypt, and especially 
for the Bombardment of Alexandria without a 
landing force sufficient to have saved life and 
property, and considers that the Foreign Policy 
of the Government has alienated the Allies, 
and weakened the influence and power of the 
Country,” —(Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett,) 


—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 
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Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
would not attempt to make any reply to 
the very chee and discursive obser- 
vations of the hon. Member with regard 
to the general policy of the Government, 
as this was a subject which had been 
fully debated in the course of the present 
Session. With regard, however, to the 
statement that the policy of the Govern- 
ment had cost this country the alliance 
of Austria and Germany, he could only 
assure the House in the strongest pos- 
sible terms that at no time, he was cer- 
tain, were the relations, he might say 
the friendship, closer between this coun- 
try and Austria and Germany than at 
the present time. The hon. Member also 
spoke of a reversal of the alliance which 
was left as a legacy by the late Govern- 
ment. He could only characterize that 
statement—if the term was Parliamen- 
tary—as all ‘‘ moonshine” and non- 
sense. The Government had every rea- 
son to congratulate themselves upon their 
relations with the German Government 
at the present time, and he might say 
in a word that the German Government 
had warmly co-operated with this coun- 
try in its Egyptian policy throughout. 
They valued very highly the support 
they had received on recent occasions. 
The hon. Member had made several 
strong personal references to himself. He 
had said that he (Sir Charles W. Dilke) 
had had a share in forming a counter 
alliance to that of which he spoke. That 
allegation had been made before, and 
he could only give it the most direct and 
emphatic contradiction. The hon. Mem- 
ber also said that he had had some- 
thing to do with the Joint Note that 
was issued. There was absolutely no 
foundation whatever for that statement. 
The hon. Member had gone on to say 
that the influence of the German Govern- 
ment was increasing at Constantinople. 
But there was absolutely no jealousy 
whatever on the part of the Govern- 
ment as regarded that influence. He 
could not conceive how it could be in 
any way detrimental to our interests. 
The hon. Member also said that we had 
tried to set up a joint military action 
with France in Egypt. If the hon. 
Member had read the Papers he would 
have seen that the effect of the Govern- 
ment was to obtain a joint action with 
any of the Powers. The hon. Member 
said that the object of our action was 
that four Powers were antagonistic to us 
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on the question of the SuezCanal. That 
matter seemed to be like a species of 
gout from which the hon. Member was 
suffering, which broke out from time 
to time. There were no grounds for 
believing that any such union of the 
four Powers had ever existed, nor was 
there any foundation whatever for the 
statement. He unhesitatingly denied 
that the four Powers referred to were 
against us in regard to this question. 
He thought that disposed of the point of 
the hon. Member’s speech, and he would 
defer his further remarks until a later 
eriog. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he had but one 
remark to make, and regretted that the 
hon. Member for Eye was not in his 
place to hear it. He thought it was due 
to Her Majesty’s Government to confirm 
to the full what fell from the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
with regard to the mission to Berlin, to 
which the hon. Member for Eye had 
alluded. The hon. Member ought to 
know that this was entirely a ‘‘ cock and 
bull” story. There was absolutely no 
truth whatever in—not even a foundation 
for—the rumour that he went to Berlin 
officially or semi-officially, or in any other 
way than as a private gentleman. He 
had a grievance against the hon. Mem- 
ber for Eye, who had repeated these 
statements over and over again; and if 
he should go to Berlin again the hon. 
Member, who never took any denial, 
might once more repeat the statement. 
After what had fallen from the Under 
Secretary it was almost unnecessary for 
him to state that there was no official 
character whatever in his visit to Berlin. 
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Question put, and agreed to. 


Main Question again proposed, ‘‘ That 
Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 


TURKEY AND EGYPT— ACTION OF 
H.M. CONSULS.—OBSERVATIONS, 


Mr. O'DONNELL, on rising to call 
attention to the action of our Representa- 
tives in Turkey and Egypt, remarked 
that in consequence of the hon. Member 
for Eye’s Amendment having been nega- 
tived he should not be able to conclude 
with the Motion of which he had given 
Notice, and which was in the following 
terms :— 


** That this House regrets that Her Majesty’s 
representatives in Turkey and Egypt have been 
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employed for a number of years past in further- 
ing the schemes of money-lending associations 
and persons whose operations have resulted in 
extreme injustice and suffering to the people of 
Egypt.” 


He would, however, lay before the 
House some statements which were 
worthy of its consideration at the pre- 
sent grave crisis. The financial specu- 
lations to which he would have re- 
ferred were the causes for which brave 
men would have to fight upon the 
plains of Egypt. He wished to repu- 
diate all idea of censuring or blam- 
ing the various gentlemen of the 
financial profession, the Oppenheims, 
the Erlangers, or the Friihlings and 
Goschens—whose operations had been 
supported so unfortunately by the diplo- 
macy of Her Majesty’s Government. 
Those gentlemen took advantage of 
their opportunities, and conducted a 
business which was perfectly legitimate 
in their eyes. If the profits on some of 
their transactions ranged from 12 to 26 
per cent, or perhaps more, he was sure 
that all those enterprizing gentleman 
would have taken 50 or 100 per cent if 
they could fairly have obtained it, and 
would not have been ashamed of their 
success in business. The result of their 
financial operations had, however, been 
to involve the people of Egypt in misery 
and the country in financial ruin. As 
he wished to fix the attention of the 
House on the nature of the financial 
transactions which our diplomatists sup- 
ported, he would lay before the House 
a brief account of those speculations. 
There was an absence of debt in Egypt 
20 years ago, when the Khedive was 
introduced for the first time to the mys- 
terious advantages of European finance. 
The official Report of Sir Stephen Cave, 
submitted to the House in 1876, stated 
that in 1864, the second year of the 
Khedive’s administration, the Revenue 
of Egypt was practically £4,937,000, 
and that it rose to £7,377,000 in 1871. 
Under the latest developments of Euro- 
pean Control, which was only another 
word for the results of European finan- 
cing, the Revenue of Egypt exceeded 
£10,000,000. He would now call atten- 
tion to the loans which our diplomacy 
had so disastrously promoted. The first 
was contracted by Said Pasha in 1862. 
The nominal amount was £3,992,800, 
repayable in 30 years, the interest being 
7 per cent, and the Sinking Fund 1 per 
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cent. No particulars were given of the 
amount actually received on this loan 
by the Egyptian Government. The 
technical contractors of the loan were 
Messrs. Erlanger, and the Londonagents 
were Messrs. Friihling and Goschen. 
The nominal amount of the loan of 
1868 was £11,890,000, of which only 
£7,193,334 was received by the Egyp- 
tian Government. In 1873 a loan of 
£32,000,000 was issued at 7 per cent. 
Sir Stephen Cave said that only 
£20,000,000 was really received by the 
Egyptian Government. A loan had been 
raised in 1866 for the construction of 
railways, and, for a wonder, £2,640,000 
was actually received. In addition to 
the local State Loans and the Daira 
Loans, there were certain personal loans. 
Of all those, Sir Stephen Cave had said 
that none cost less than 12 per cent, 
some 13 per cent, and the Railway Loan 
even 26 per cent, including the Sinking 
Fund. Among the many striking fea- 
tures, it was to be noticed that the large 
amount of indebtedness in 1876 gave 
absolutely nothing to show for the Suez 
Canal, the whole amount having been 
absorbed in payment of interest and 
Sinking Fund, with the exception of 
£16,000,000 for that great work. Fur- 
ther, Sir Stephen Cave had said that the 
unfortunate condition of Egypt in that 
respect was due in great measure to the 
onerous conditions of the loan of 1873, 
which was contracted for the express 
purpose of clearing off debt. Of the 
£32,000,000 raised, only £20,740,000 
was received, and only £9,000,000 ap- 
plied to the payment of debt. The bonds 
were purchased at a heavy discount, the 
price being sometimes 65 per cent, and 
entered the Egyptian Treasury at 93 
per cent. The difference between the 
65 and the 93 went into the pockets of 
the financiers. The financiers certainly 
deserved credit for attending to their 
own interests, if not to those of the 
Egyptians. Granting that the late Khe- 
dive was an Eastern despot, extrava- 
gant and extortionate, he would never 
have been able to bring such ruin on his 
country without the help of European 
financiers such as the Erlangers and Op- 
penheims. The worst that such a despot 
could do would be to enrich himself out 
of the proceeds of one year; he cculd 
not, as he had done by the aid of the 12 
per cent financiers, mortgage the whole 
future of his country. After the loan 
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of 1866 of £3,000,000 the Sultan pro- 
tested, and issued a Firman forbidding 
further loans without his permission. In 
spite of that protest, loans were raised 
on the Crown lands, and in 1870 a fresh 
debtof £7,000,000 was incurred, of which 
the Khedive only received £5,000,000. 
Then diplomacy entered the field, and 
suggested that the Sultan’s permission 
should be obtained for a fresh loan. To 
that end it was necessary, first, that the 
Sultan’s Ministers should be bribed, and 
next that the Sultan himself should also 
be bribed. Accordingly, a douceur of 
£50,000 was given to the Grand Vizier 
to obtain a Hatt from the Sultan autho- 
rizing the loan. That was a proceeding 
which ought to have been denounced by 
our Ambassador at Constantinople. It 
was stated in the Parliamentary Papers 
of 1879 that the Chiefs of the Turkish 
Ministry did not affect to conceal their 
regret at this disgraceful transaction, and 
they suggested to the British Ambas- 
sador, ‘who was slow to act of himself, 
that he should take steps to procure the 
cancelling of the Firman. Sir Henry 
Elliot, when thus appealed to, speaking, 
no doubt, as the mouthpiece of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, returned this answer 
—that the word of the Sultan had been 
pledged to the Viceroy, and, at whatever 
inconvenience, it must be kept. Accord- 
ingly a further debt of £32,000,000 was 
fastened round the necks of the people 
of Egypt, only £20,000,000 being even 
nominally received by the Egyptian Go- 
vernment. In 1873 the Khedive was 
encouraged to lay, in the words of the 
Parliamentary Papers, £900,000 ‘at 
the feet of the Sultan,’’ and in return he 
received, on the 8th of June, 18738, a new 
Firman allowing him to pledge to any 
extent the resources of his unfortunate 
subjects tothe money-lenders of Europe. 
No doubt the reluctance of Turkey to 
grant the Khedive those ruinous powers 
of borrowing was only feigned ; but that 
was no excuse for our diplomacy, which 
was on the side of the money-lenders. 
In 1873 a Liberal Administration was in 
Office, practically the same Administra- 
tion as was in Office now, and, if he was 
not mistaken, a Gentleman who was 
afterwards to figure as Her Majesty’s 
Ambassador Extraordinary at Constan- 
tinople, and who also figured in relation 
to the finance of Egypt as member of the 
firm of Friihling and Goschen, was in 
1873 and in 1870 a Member of the 
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Liberal Cabinet. He could only surmise 
that the presence of that Gentleman in 
the Cabinet at the time was not un- 
favourable to the money-lenders’ ad- 
vances in Egypt and Constantinople. He 
made no charge against the money- 
lenders; they acted in accordance with 
their conscientious views ; they were in 
no way false to their traditions ; and did 
not sink in their own estimation by any- 
thing they did. Far be it from him to 
try any gentlemen except by the law of 
their own consciences. But the fact re- 
mained as regarded Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment that a stain of no ordinary 
gravity rested on our diplomacy for the 
aid it gave to those financial transactions. 
For he must altogether decline to try the 
policy of a great State with a Christian 
civilization by a standard which might 
suit the consciences of money-lenders. 
By those most corrupt proceedings a 
debt of £72,000,000 had been fastened 
on the Egyptian State, and British dip- 
lomacy uttered no protest ; in some cases 
it uttered words in favour of the trans- 
action. And now for some proofs of the 
working of the accumulated loans on the 
unfortunate people of Egypt, who were 
like a pack of slaves, and had no power 
whatever in the matter. Although 
during 10 years a sum of £35,000,000 
had been paid by the taxpayers of 
Egypt, the principal of the debt was 
as heavy as ever. The late Sir Ste- 
phen Cave had stated that the fellaheen 
were subjected to extortion, and that 
three years’ taxes were probably some- 
times paid intwo. In 1879 the Consul 
General reported to the Government that 
the result of the fearful indebtedness of 
Egypt and of those great loans which 
British diplomacy had furthered was 
that taxes were exacted in advance, and 
that the peasantry were crushed under 
the weight of taxation imposed upon 
them. In fact, the sound of the lash 
was heard on the back of the fellah in 
order that gold might be obtained with 
which to supply the money-lender in the 
land of Goschen. Messrs. Frihling and 
Goschen called upon the Consul General 
at Cairo to support their demands for 
greater punctuality in the payment of 
the debt incurred by the Khedive. [Mr. 
Goscuen: No; that is not so.} He 
fully recognized that the gentlemen 
whom he had named had a perfect right 
to look after their own interests ; but he 
maintained that it was not the duty of 
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the British Government to give them 
assistance. He did not wish to use one 
word of censure against Messrs. Friih- 
ling and Goschen, and he believed that 
their consciences felt no twinge of re- 
morse for the results of their action. In 
1876 Messrs. Joubert and Goschen went 
to Egypt avowedly at’ the request of 
2,000 holders of Egyptian Stocks. Our 
Consul General assured the Khedive 
that they would hold the scales evenly 
between the European money-lenders on 
the one side and the wretched, unrepre- 
sented, down-trodden fellaheen on the 
other. That, he argued, was a repre- 
sentation which ought not to have been 
made by the Consul Genefal. It was a 
recognized principle that no man ought 
to be the judge in his own case; and, 
Mr. Goschen being in Egypt at the time 
in that position, the Consul General 
ought not to have made such a represen- 
tation. The Consul also pointed out 
that it was impossible that the state of 
affairs existing then could continue, as 
it would result in the ruin of the country. 
Our Representative thus played a part 
of which England could not feel proud, 
for, on the one hand, he made represen- 
tations which he ought never to have 
made, and, on the other, threatened the 
Khedive with ruin, his object all the 
time being to insure the Khedive’s ac- 
ceptance of the views of Mr. Goschen. 
The mission of Messrs. Joubert and 
Goschen in Egypt was not unopposed. 
There were Native Ministers in Egypt 
who thought money-lending in Egypt 
was a practice which had gone too far— 
which was increasing, and ought to be 
diminished. At the head of that Party 
was the Minister of Finance, who was 
opposed to the mission of Mr. Goschen. 
On the 10th of November, 1876, the 
Finance Minister of Egypt was suddenly 
seized by order of the Khedive, on the 
ground that he had provoked agitation 
in the Provinces and was conspiring 
against the Khedive, whom he accused 
of plundering the country in concert with 
Europeans. The Finance Minister was 
found guilty on that charge, probably 
unheard in his own defence, and was 
sent to the White Nile, a sentence 
equivalent to death. Messrs. Joubert 
and Goschen did not place on record a 
protest that they would have nothing 
to do with the Khedive until he had 
brought back to Egypt the independent 
Finance Minister. 
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Mr GOSCHEN: How does the hon. 


Member know that ? 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, he found no 
record of any such interference in the 
official documents. On the 11th of No- 
vember the Finance Minister was exiled. 
By the 18th of November all the finan- 
cial proposals of Messrs. Joubert and 
Goschen had been accepted by the Khe- 
dive. The transactions between the 
money-lenders and the Khedive did not 
seem to be interrupted for a single mo- 
ment. The money-lenders had the full 
approval of Her Majesty’s Government. 
Their diplomacy was exerted to promote 
the ends of the money-lenders, and when 
the International Tribunal gave a deci- 
sion in favour of other creditors, he found 
that diplomacy insisted that other judg- 
ment creditors should be defrauded 
rather than that the money - lenders 
should lose a small fraction of their 
pound of flesh. Even the wretched 
soldiery were unable to obtain payment 
of the arrears of their miserable remu- 
neration, During the years 1877 and 
1878 the money-lenders had effectually 
fastened their nets around Egypt, which 
at that time might be regarded as finan- 
cially ruined. The result of that policy 
had landed us in a war, in which the 
sympathies of the whole Egyptian people 
were against us and hostile to the Khe- 
dive. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, some Members 
of the House might not recollect the 
fact that in the year 1865 he retired 
entirely from all connection with the 
firm to which he then belonged. He 
wished to devote himself exclusively to 
public life, and to public life he had 
devoted himself exclusively since that 
time. The firm to which he then be- 
longed had not been in any way con- 
nected with Egyptian loans since the 
year 1866. In all subsequent trans- 
actions to which allusion had been made, 
neither he nor the firm to which he had 
belonged had in any way been parties 
since that date. He would not, there- 
fore, attempt to follow the hon. Member 
through his speech. With regard to 
the year 1876, as the House and the 
public were well aware, he went in a 
perfectly honorary capacity, without any 
pecuniary interests whatever, to Egypt, 
to make the best arrangements that 
could be made, and to show that the 
interests of the taxpayers and the bond- 
holders were not opposed. The whole 
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extent of those operations were fully set 
out in 1876, and all the points were 
discussed both in the Press and in the 
House at the time, and he did not feel 
called upon, at the invitation of the hon. 
Member, to revive the discussion. The 
belief he entertained was that the Cun- 
trol thus established had resulted in im- 
eee administration, and evidence had 

een forthcoming from various quarters 
to the effect that the prosperity of Egypt 
had been promoted by that administra- 
tion. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
did not feel called upon to deal with the 
remarks of the hon. Member for Dun- 
garvan at any length, particularly as he 
was informed that the debate would be 
again raised to-morrow. ‘The greater 
part of the speech of the hon. Member 
concerned matters which had very little 
directly to do with the Eastern Ques- 
tion. In speaking of the origin of the 
Control, the hon. Member had omitted 
to mention that the late Government 
of this country, as well as the other 
Powers, used their influence with their 
subjects to induce them to take less than 
they would otherwise have had a right 
to receive from Egypt. The result was 
that an agreement was made by which 
the amount due from Egypt was much 
reduced. The present Government found 
the Control set up by the late Govern- 
ment, and they had to deal with it as it 
existed. They came to the conclusion, 
and the Reports from all sides clearly 
showed, that however questionable the 
origin of the Control might have been, 
yet it had worked well. The hon. Mem- 
ber had quoted at great length Reports 
from the Agents of this country in Egypt, 
many of them made many years ago, 
and describing the state of things which 
existed in the time of Ismail Pasha. It 
had been asserted by the hon. Member 
that no one in Egypt respected the Khe- 
dive ; if that statement were true it 
would be of very considerable moment. 
But, so far as they were informed, every 
man of real note in Egypt supported 
the Khedive. All the men who had 
taken any part in public affairs—all the 
former Ministers—were supporting the 
Khedive. Notwithstanding that they 
were usually opposed, there was reason 
to believe that they had agreed on a 
uniform course of action to show most 
distinctly and publicly that they sup- 
ported the present Khedive. And not 
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the whole of the past Ministers only, but 
Sultan Pasha, President of the Chamber 
of Notables, was a warm supporter of 
the Khedive. In all the towns of which 
they had certain knowledge the original 
Governors and Vice-Governors supported 
the Khedive. The Governors of Ismailia, 
of Port Said, of Suez, and other towns, 
it was true, had been driven out of the 
country, and creatures of Arabi Pasha 
had been put in. The hon. Member had 
occupied a great deal of time in referring 
to events which happened in the time of 
Ismail Pasha, with which the present 
Government had nothing to do. It was 
not quite clear how far the hon. Mem- 
ber for Dungarvan (Mr. O’Donnell) ac- 
cepted or condemned the Control; but 
it was satisfactory that the right hon. 
Member for Ripon (Mr. Goschen) had 
had an opportunity of emphatically 
denying some of the assertions which 
had been so recklessly made concerning 
him. As the subject might be again 
raised to-morrow he would not reply to 
the hon. Member at that time at any 
greater length. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT wished 
to make a personal explanation with re- 
ference to a statement attributed to him 
by the Under Secretary of State for Fo- 
reign Affairs. He did not say that at the 
present moment they were in a state of 
hostility with the German Government ; 
but he said that up to quite recently the 
policy of the British Ministry had been 
based upon other combinations. Nor 
did he refer alone to the one journey to 
Berlin which the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Goschen) denied was made use of 
by the Government, but to his two pre- 
vious political missions to that capital, 
which could not be denied. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Mr. CALLAN asked the Chairman 
which clause of the Bill referred to the 
Irish Legal Administration ? 

THe CHAIRMAN: There are no 
clauses that refer to the Irish Legal 
Administration specifically. There are 
Votes in the Schedule that refer to it. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he wished to 
know whether he would be in Order in 
speaking on the Question of the Irish 
Legal Administration on the clause 
itself ? 
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Tue CHAIRMAN: If there is any 
specific Vote the hon. Member wishes to 
reduce, when that part of the Schedule 
is called referring to a particular Judge, 
he can move his Motion. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he desired to 
speak in support of a reduction of the 
Vote for the Irish Law Officers of the 
Crown. 


Schedule B. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
a Schedule B stand part of the 
Bill. 


Mr. CALLAN said, he had received 
information from Ireland in reference 
to a matter which had been brought be- 
fore the House—namely, the packing of 
juries in Ireland, and the exclusion of 
Catholics from the jury panel by the 
Attorney General for Ireland. He 
wished to draw attention to an extra- 
ordinary state of things—namely, that 
on Thursday and Friday last, in Dublin, 
in cases where persons were prosecuted 
by the Attorney General in person, 
a great many jurors on the list were 
ordered to ‘‘ stand aside.” In one case 
20 were ordered to stand aside, and in 
another 26, so that in all 46 were put 
aside in these two cases, and, by some 
fortuitous coincidence, they all happened 
to be Catholics, whilst the jurors selected 
happened to be Protestants. One of the 
cases tried was an ordinary case of ap- 
pearing in arms, and the other was a 
capital offence. On Friday and on Satur- 
day, articles appeared in Zhe Freeman’s 
Journal commenting on thiscireumstance. 
On Friday that paper said the Crown 
had exercised their right to challenge 
on a wholesale scale; and no less than 
19 persons, some of them amongst the 
most respected citizens of Dublin, were 
ordered to ‘stand aside.” On Satur- 
day, The Freeman’s Journal said— 

‘* We are unwilling to credit the rumour that 
the Crown have resolved that juries exclusively, 
or almost exclusively, Protestant shall deter- 
mine in some cases the liberty, and in others the 
lives, of the prisoners on trial at Green Street, 
yet colour is lent to the report by the fact that 
yesterday, in the capital case—just as on the 
previous day in the Whiteboy case—Catholic 
gentlemen of admitted respectability and posi- 
tion were ordered to ‘stand aside’ when they 
took the book to be sworn. To the gentlemen 
in question no stereotyped ‘ trade’ objection can 
be made; and the inference, therefore, is that 
they were shoved aside from their duties as jurors 
simply because they are Catholic. If this is 
true, an odious and, it was hoped, obsolete prac- 
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tice has been revived, and the course taken, as 
unnecessary as it is injudicious, must naturally 
cause indignation and resentment in Catholic 
circles. .... The notion that such men as 
Edward Lenehan, of Castle Street, William 
Dennehy, of John Street, and others whom we 
could mention, should not be trusted to find a 
true verdict according to evidence in country 
cases brought to Dublin for trial, which is the 
simple and only inference, is offensive in the 
extreme. The representatives of the Crown 
would not venture to publicly make such a 
declaration; yet the names of the gentlemen 
specified appear in the published list of the re- 
jected. The matter is one that calls for inquiry 
and explanation. For the present we will only 
express our regret that the representatives of 
the Crown should deem it necessary and expe- 
dient to ‘ Boycott’ Catholic special jurors of the 
city and county of Dublin.” 

He found that yesterday, commenting 
upon those articles, Mr. Justice Lawson, 
in the Commission Court, said— 

“Tcan only say I hope the attention of the 

Attorney General will be directed to those out- 
rageous articles that are published for the pur- 
pose of prejudicing and defeating the adminis- 
tration of justice in this Court, which I have 
been reading with feelings of horror since this 
Court sat.” 
And after this the Solicitor General said 
it was the intention of those represent- 
ing the Crown to ask their Lordships’ 
attention, in a formal manner, to some 
articles and publications in 7he Freeman’s 
Journal, adding— 

“ And we hope that it may not be inconve- 
nient to your Lordship to entertain the matter 
at the sitting of the Court on Wednesday next. 
We believe that the publication of such docu- 
ments is calculated to interfere in the most 
serious degree with the administration of 
justice.” 

Mr. Justice Lawson stigmatized as out- 
rageous articles the calm and fair com- 
ments he (Mr. Callan) had read to the 
House. But what had been the result 
of those articles? Instead of preju- 
dicing or injuring the administration of 
justice, it had had this effect. Yester- 
day a man named Laurence Kenny was 
indicted with having, on the night of 
the 18th of May, at Mullingar, fired a 
revolver at Sergeant M‘Auley, of the 
5th Northumberland Fusiliers, with in- 
tent to murder him. A second count 
charged the prisoner with firing at the 
sergeant with intent to do him grievous 
bodily harm; and the following were 
amongst the jury sworn: — Michael 
O’Loghlen, Richmond Street; Joseph 
Archbold, Malahide; James Magee, 
Rathmines ; Patrick Cloudalkin ; James 
Reilly, Baldoyle ; and Thomas Philips, 
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Dame Street. The jury, after a short 
absence from Court, found a verdict of 
‘‘Guilty”’ on the second count. So that 
the effect of the articles which had ap- 
eared in Zhe Freeman’s Journal had 
een that the Solicitor General did not 
form the jury which had been formed 
by the Attorney General. On Friday 
and Saturday the course followed was 
most detrimental to justice, 46 Roman 
Catholics being ordered to stand aside ; 
but on Monday, owing to attention 
having been called to this circumstance, 
the gentlemen he had named, who had 
been amongst those told to stand aside, 
were put on the jury. At least, six 
jurors, whom the Attorney General had 
twice ordered to stand aside, were em- 
panelled on the jury, which, after a short 
absence, found a verdict {of ‘‘ Guilty” 
against the prisoner tried before them, 
which prisoner was sentenced to trans- 
ortation for life. These jurors had 
een ordered to stand aside because, 
from the fact of their being Catholics, 
it was thought that they were unfit to 
try cases. [ ‘‘ Hear, hear!’”’] The Home 
Secretary said ‘Hear, hear!” Of 
course, the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman’s feeling was that no Catholic 
was fit to try a prisoner in Ireland. 
What did his ‘‘ Hear, hear!’ mean, if 
not approval of this disgraceful practice 
of challenging men merely because they 
were Catholics? As Zhe Freeman's 
Journal very truly said, this practice had 
resulted in filling the Catholic mind of 
Ireland with indignation. Zhe Freeman’s 
Journal said this matter was one which 
ealled for inquiry and explanation, al- 
though, they said— 

“ For the present we will only express our 
regret that the Representatives of the Crown 
should deem it necessary and expedient to ‘ Boy- 
cott’ Catholic special jurors of the city and 
county of Dublin.” 

The Catholics of Ireland owed a deep 
debt of gratitude to the hon. Member 
for Carlow (Mr. Gray) and his paper for 
directing attention to this case of order- 
ing Catholic jurors to stand aside. He 
was sorry that certain ceremonials tak- 
ing place to-day in Ireland prevented 
Irish Members from being present to- 
night; but as he (Mr. Callan) happened 
himself to be in town, he should not 
have done his duty if he had allowed 
this opportunity of calling attention to 
this subject to pass. What had happened 
in the Commission Court he considered 
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reflected grave dishonour and disgrace 
on an Administration which, he believed, 
in regard to the cases he had mentioned, 
to be utterly unprincipled. He referred 
to the ordering of Catholics, on Friday 
and Saturday, to stand aside, and, on 
Monday, allowing them to go on the 
panel. He was sorry to be obliged to 
make these remarks in the absence of 
the Attorney General for Ireland, but 
hoped to be able to repeat what he had 
said when the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman was present. He (Mr. Cal- 
lan) hoped the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Home Secretary would 
either give them some explanation of 
the circumstances in question, or would 
get up in his place and emphasize his 
‘* Hear, hear!” by a defence of this dis- 
graceful conduct. 

Srr WILLIAM HARCOURT: During 
the course of last week, the hon. Mem- 
ber who has just sat down, and other 
hon. Members on that side of the House, 
have undertaken to educate the country 
for the Autumn Sitting. If anything 
can make the House and the country see 
the impossibility of conducting Business 
on the principle we have seen worked out 
during the last few weeks, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Louth (Mr. Callan) and the hon. 
and learned Member for Bridport (Mr. 
Warton) will have opened their eyes on 
the matter. What has just happened ? 
The hon. Member for Louth, at the 
commencement of the Sitting, brought 
forward this question by moving the 
adjournment of the House; but having 
had a reply from the Attorney General 
for Ireland completely answering his 
allegations, and giving an absolute con- 
tradiction to his statements 

Mr. CALLAN : He refused to answer 
my statement. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: Hayv- 
ing, I say, received an absolute contra- 
diction to his statements at 11 o’clock 
to-night, the hon. Member again com- 
mences the same discussion on the same 
subject in the absence of the Attorney 
General for Ireland, and intimates that 
it is his intention, on a future occasion, 
to renew the same debate. If anything 
were wanting to convince the country of 
the necessity of dealing with such a 
power for the abuse of the Forms of the 
House, this is an admirable example. 
With reference to the substance of what 
the hon. Member for Louth has said, I 
think, also, that the attention of the 
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country will be directed to a very im- 
portant circumstance. One of the great 
and crying evils of Ireland has been the 
impossibility of the administration of 
justice in consequence of the terrorism 
which existed ; and the reason why it 
was impossible that life and property in 
Ireland should be safe was because 
juries throughout that country were act- 
ing under such a terror that they did 
not dare to give righteous verdicts. 
This House has, by a large majority, 
passed a measure one of the provisions 
of which was to remove these juries 
from the influence of that terror; and 
one of the brightest signs of returning 
peace to Ireland is that at last it has 
been found possible to form juries who, 
when the evidence is plain and beyond 
all possibility of doubt and contradiction, 
find verdicts in accordance with the 
evidence. But what happens the mo- 
ment that takes place? Why, there is 
a certain section of the Irish Press, and 
there are certain Members from Ireland, 
who set to work to renew against the 
administration of justice the same state- 
ments and speeches 

Mr. CALLAN: That is false. 

Sirk WILLIAM HARCOURT: To 
secure for crime that impunity it pre- 
viously enjoyed. 

Mr. CALLAN : That is a false state- 
ment—I say it is false. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber has repeatedly said, in a loud tone 
of voice, ‘‘ That is false!’’ I call on him 
to withdraw the statement. 

Mr. CALLAN: I say the statement is 
made that I have set myself to prevent 
the due course of justice. I say that is 
a false statement. 

Toe CHAIRMAN: Did the hon. 
Member mean to represent that the 
Home Secretary has made a false state- 
ment? 

Mr. CALLAN: The statement that 
I have delivered speeches here or any- 
where intended to prevent the course of 
justice, by whomever made, is a false 
statement. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : I wish the hon. 
Member to withdraw the statement that 
the Home Secretary has made a false 
statement to this House. 

Mr. CALLAN: Has the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman made that state- 
ment? If he has not I withdraw. 

Mr. THOROLD ROGERS: I heard 
the hon. Member say ‘‘That is false.” 
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Toe CHAIRMAN: Does the hon. 
Member withdraw that statement, or . 
does he not ? 

Mr. CALLAN: If the Home Secre- 
tary has stated ——[ Cries of ‘‘ Order!’’] 

Taz CHAIRMAN: Does the hon. 
Member withdraw the statement that the 
Home Secretary has made a false state- 
ment ? 

Mr. CALLAN: If the Home Secre- 
tary—[ Cries of ‘‘ Name him!” ]—I say 
if the Home Secretary has made the 
statement that I have deliberately at- 
tempted to pervert and thwart the course 
of justice, I say that statement is a false 
statement. 

Toe CHAIRMAN: Does the hon. 
Member withdraw the statement that 
the Home Secretary has made a false 
statement in this House ? 

Mr. CALLAN: If the Home Secre- 
tary has made that statement 

Tue CHAIRMAN : As the hon. Mem- 
ber refuses to withdraw the statement 
that the Home Secretary has made a 
false statement in this House, I must 
Name him to the House. If he does not 
withdraw it immediately I must Name 
him. 

Mr. O'DONNELL: I rise to a point 
of Order. 

Tae CHAIRMAN : I must first ascer- 
tain whether the hon. Member with- 
draws the statement that the Home Se- 
cretary made a false statement. 

Mr. O'DONNELL: It is on that I 
wish to speak. 

Tne CHAIRMAN: I presume the 
hon. Member does not mean to with- 
draw the expression. 

Mr. CALLAN: Does the Home Se- 
cretary impute to me that I have been 
guilty of conduct unbecoming a Mem- 
ber of this House, and for which I 
should be criminally responsible? If 
he says he did not mean that 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon Member 
must, in the first place, withdraw the 
statement in which he deliberately ac- 
cuses the Home Secretary of making a 
false statement to this House. The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman will after- 
wards, no doubt, explain what he meant. 
But the hon. Member has been guilty of 
misconduct and of an un-Parliamentary 
course in accusing the Home Secretary 
of having made a false statement. If 
the hon. Member does not withdraw the 
statement, I have only one course to 
pursue. 
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Mr. CALLAN: If the Home Secre- 
tary says he did not wish to impute to 
me that I have deliberately attempted 
to pervert the course of justice—conduct 
for which I should be criminally respon- 
sible—I will withdraw the expression. 
It was that charge that I characterized as 
false. I am not guilty of attempting to 
pervert the course of justice. It was to 
the imputation of criminal misconduct 
that I used the word “ false.” 

Toe CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber several times repeated the words 
“That is false,” and he must be per- 
fectly aware that such words are un- 
Parliamentary. If he does not with- 
draw them, unequivocally—if he does not 
say that he did not intend to impute 
falsehood to the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman, which he has it in his 
power to do, I have only one course to 
take. 

Mr. CALLAN: If a statement has 
been made imputing to me an improper 
and dishonourable act, I characterize 
that as false. I go no farther, and I go 
no less. 

Tae CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber having several times accused the 
Home Secretary of falsehood in this 
Committee—[Mr. Catxan: I did not ; I 
said the imputation was false. | —a course 
that is altogether un-Parliamentary, I 
have only one course to pursue, and 
that is to Name him to the Committee. 
I Name Mr. Callan as, in having dis- 
regarded the authority of. the Chair, 
been guilty of an offence against this 
House. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I move that Mr. 
Callan be suspended from the service of 
this House during the remainder of this 
day’s Sitting. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Callan be suspended from 
the service of the House during the re- 
mainder of this day’s sitting.”—( Mr. 
Gladstone.) 


Mr. O’DONNELL: The Motion 
ought to be “suspended from the ser- 
vice of the Committee.” 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The Order says 
‘‘the House.” 


Question put. 


The Committee divided: — Ayes 58; 
Noes 3: Majority 55.—(Div. List, 
No. 337.) 
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Toe CHAIRMAN: It is now my 
duty to report this Resolution to the 
House. 


Whereupon the Chairman left the 
Chair in order to report the said Reso- 
lution to the House. 


Mr. SPEAKER resumed the Chair, and 
Mr. Playfair reported to Mr. Speaker 
that Mr. Callan had been Named by 
him to the Committee as disregarding 
the authority of the Chair, and that the 
Committee had resolved that Mr. Callan 
be suspended from the service of the 
House during the remainder of this day’s 
sitting :— 


Mr. Speaker thereupon forthwith 
put the Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Callan 
be suspended from the service of the 
House for the remainder of this day’s 
sitting.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 60; Noes 
8: Majority 57.—(Div. List, No. 338.) 


Mr. Catuan withdrew accordingly. 


The following is the official Entry 
taken from the Votes :— 


[Mr. Callan, Member for the County of Louth, 
having been Named by the Chairman for hav- 
ing disregarded the authority of the Chair :— 


Motion made, and Question put, “That Mr. 
Callan be suspended from the service of the 
House during the remainder of this day’s sit- 
ting :”” — (Mr. Gladstone :) — The Committee 
divided ; Ayes 58, Noes 3. 


Whereupon the Chairman left the Chair in 
order to report the said Resolution to the 
House. 


Mr. Speaker resumed the Chair, and Mr. 
Playfair reported to Mr. Speaker that Mr. 
Callan had been Named by him to the Com- 
mittee as disregarding the authority of the 
Chair, and that the Committee had resolved 
that Mr. Callan be suspended from the service 
of the House during the remainder of this 
day’s sitting. 


Mr. Speaker thereupon forthwith put the 
Question, “ That Mr. Callan be suspended from 
the service of the House for the remainder of 
this day’s sitting:’’ —The House divided ; 
Ayes 60, Noes 3. ; 

Mr. Callan withdrew accordingly.] 


Then the House again resolved itself 
into the Committee on the Bill. 
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Question, ‘‘ That Schedule B stand 
part of the Bill,”’ again proposed. 


Mr. O'DONNELL said, he rose to 
a point of Order which he had deferred 
in consequence of the ruling of the Chair. 
He wished to ask for the censure of the 
Chair upon the Home Secretary for 
having distinctly stated that the hon. 
Member for Louth (Mr. Callan), by his 
action in moving the adjournment of the 
House earlier in the Sitting, and by re- 
peating his objections in Committee on 
the Appropriation Bill, had showed that 
there were Members in this House from 
Ireland who desired to restore impunity 
to crime in Ireland. For that gross im- 
putation of motive he now asked the 
Chairman to censure the Home Secre- 
tary, and to call for the withdrawal of 
those words, and an apology to the hon. 
Member for Louth. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I heard nothing 
in the language of the Home Secretary 
that deserved censure, or I should have 
noticed it at the time. The Question 
now before the Committee is that Sche- 
dule B stand part of the Bill. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, the Home 
Secretary, in his reply to the hon. Mem- 
ber for Louth, had betrayed consider- 
able warmth, apparently through igno- 
rance of the facts of the case. 

Mr. MORGAN LLOYD asked whe- 
ther, after the ruling of the Chair, the 
hon. Member was in Order in rising to 
the same Question again ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: If the hon. Mem- 
ber desires to discuss the Question of 
this being the Schedule to the Bill he 
will be in Order. 

Mr. 0’ DONNELL said, the hon Mem- 
ber (Mr. Morgan Lloyd) was somewhat 
mistaken. He (Mr. O’Donnell) was 
continuing the discussion raised by the 
hon. Member for Louth, and replying to 
the Home Secretary. The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman had stated that 
the action of the Irish Members, and 
especially that of the hon. Member for 
Louth, deserved condemnation in the 
severest terms, because the hon. Mem- 
ber for Louth objected to the jury-pack- 
ing in Ireland during the last two days. 
He did not intend to delay the House 
more than a couple of minutes; but 
the reason why he brought his question 
before the Committee, having already 
spoken upon it at the commencement of 
the Sitting, and why the hon. Member for 
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Louth brought the question again before 
the Committee was, that since they men- 
tioned the matter last, they had received 
telegrams of the most urgent character 
from Ireland, begging them, for the sake 
of the Government and for the sake of 
peace and order in‘ Ireland, to call the 
attention of the Committee to the prac- 
tice of jury-packing, and to beseech the 
Government to make use of the tribunal 
of Judges which had been established 
under the Coercion Act in preference to 
jury-packing. The Home Secretary was 
mistaken in stating that previously the 
Government were unable to get verdicts 
in Ireland, because they had always 
been able to get juries to give verdicts 
whenever they packed the juries; and 
what the Irish Members regretted was 
that the subordinate officers in Ireland 
had been packing juries in the most un- 
blushing manner within the last two 
days. Forty-six Roman Catholics had 
been ordered to stand aside, and the 
Government had chosen the juries ex- 
clusively from Protestants. The Home 
Secretary was equally mistaken in say- 
ing that the Attorney General for Ireland 
had completely replied upon that point. 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
had stated that the exclusion of Roman 
Catholics was only a strange coincidence ; 
that it did not take place because of 
their religious opinions ; that the chal- 
lenges had no reference to their religious 
opinions. He (Mr. O’Donnell) was in- 
formed that the Crown Solicitor chal- 
lenged the jurors and ordered them to 
stand aside simply from his brief; he 
received the panel with a number of 
names, and objected to certain gentlemen 
without being aware why they should be 
ordered to stand aside. He read ‘ob- 
ject,” on his brief, and objected to these 
jurors. It was quite possible that a 
gentleman in the distinguished position 
of the Attorney General might not know 
the religion of the gentlemen he objected 
to, and might be quite unaware that the 
46 gentlemen to whom he objected were 
Roman Catholics. He could quite un- 
derstand that that might be so; but he 
must press on the Government that 46 
Roman Catholics were ordered one after 
the other to stand aside, and that the 
Government in Ireland were re-estab- 
lishing the worst practice of the worst era 
in Irish history, and making Protestants 
their means of trying cases. He could 
not too strongly express the emotion 
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which had spread throughout Ireland 
upon this revival of jury-packing in its 
worst form; and he had no doubt that 
trial by Judges, obnoxious as that was, 
would be infinitely preferable to trial by 
packed juries. He was instructed to 
protest against that practice strongly. 
It was fatal to good government ; it was 
fatal to all chance of conciliation be- 
tween Ireland and England. He did not 
wish to use a single expression which he 
might desire to recall in calmer moments; 
but while he could fully admit that the 
higher authorities in the Administration 
in Ireland might not be aware of these 
facts, the fact remained that 46 Roman 
Catholics were ordered to stand aside in 
order that juries might be composed of 
Protestants in the Catholic capital of 
Catholic Ireland. He thought he was 
really standing on the side of all lovers 
of fair play in declaring it a most de- 
plorable and unfortunate coincidence — 
or accident, to say the least of it—that 
46 Roman Catholic jurors should be 
ordered to stand aside and exclusively 
Protestant juries formed in consequence. 
He could exculpate the Attorney General 
for Ireland and the Prime Minister from 
a knowledge of this circumstance ; but 
the practice existed, and a more in- 
famous practice could not be conceived. 
Mr. O’SHEA said, one of the cases 
tried in Dublin came from the county 
which he represented. There could be 
no stronger opponent of the exclusion of 
Catholics from juries than he; and it 
would be the greatest misfortune to the 
country if it should be supposed that 
Catholics would be ordered to stand aside 
under the authority of the new Act; but 
he was told from Dublin that some of 
the Catholics, who were ordered to stand 
aside, were ordered to stand aside simply 
because they begged to be excused from 
serving on the juries. This ought to be 
taken into consideration. He was also 
informed that since the trials on Friday 
and Saturday a proportion of the juries 
had been Roman Catholics, and that 
they gave verdicts as he had no doubt 
juries so constituted in Dublin would— 
in accordance with the evidence placed 
before them. He was certain that no- 
thing could create greater popular dis- 
trust and discontent than the idea that Ca- 
tholics would be excluded from the jury 
panels; but he was glad to know that, 
at least in some instances, they had been 
excluded upon their own request. With 
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regard to the opinion expressed by Mr. 
Justice Lawson, if that learned Judge 
went too far, that would be very regret- 
able ; and he was sorry that, under some 
circumstances in Ireland, the Judges 
sometimes used expressions which were 
a little too strong, and it would be better 
if, in their Charges, they only used 
such expressions as those of Mr. Justice 
Stephen on the Clerkenwell case. But 
he was certain, from what he heard from 
Dublin, that there had been consider- 
able exaggeration in regard to the ex- 
clusion of Catholic jurors. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL for 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jonnson) said, he 
had already stated that there had been no 
such thing as jury packing in Ireland, 
and the constant assertion of that by 
persons who had instructed the hon. 
Member opposite would not establish 
as a fact that which did not exist. It 
would be as idle to say that jurors were 
ordered to stand aside because they had 
red beards or wore white hats. These 
jurors were not excluded on account of 
their religion, nor was their religion 
known to the persons who ordered them 
to stand aside. He had already stated 
the reasons why they were ordered to 
stand aside, and his hon. Friend (Mr. 
O’Shea) had repeated those reasons from 
an independent source with which he 
was not acquainted. The result of the 
trials in Dublin had been heard with a 
good deal of horror and emotion through- 
out Ireland, and he trusted that those 
whom those results had inspired with 
horror and emotion would be satisfied 
that the commission of crime in Ireland 
would be much less safe than it had 
hitherto been. 

Mr. MOLLOY said, he knew nothing 
about the facts of this case; but the at- 
torney who was employed in the case 
had written to Zhe Freeman’s Journal 
endorsing the views which had been 
brought before the House to-day. 

Coronet NOLAN said, unfortunately, 
juries in Ireland were struck by a pecu- 
liar system in regard to political trials. 
He believed he was the only Member 
present in the House who had been 
prosecuted for a criminal offence. He 
was prosecuted for intimidating his 
county in order to secure his election. 
He firmly believed that he was totally 
innocent ; but he had no wish to revive 
that matter, except to say that he had 
been twice re-elected by that county, 
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He had no objection to Protestants in 
England ; but if he were tried in Ire- 
land by a Protestant jury, from which 
all Catholics had been carefully weeded, 
he was certain that he would be con- 
victed. The Government might strike 
the Irish people down and crush them 
with heavy fines; but as a Representa- 
tive of a Catholic county, if Catholics 
were to be excluded from juries, even 
by their own wish, it would be much 
better to hand over trials to the Judges. 
As a Catholic politician, he should have 
no confidence in any Protestant jury, 
from which all Catholics had been ex- 
cluded. 

Mr. MOLLOY said, that what he 
wished to convey to the Committee was 
that in to-day’s Freeman’s Journal there 
appeared a letter from the solicitor em- 
ployed to defend the prisoners in this 
case, who stated distinctly that the Roman 
Catholics on the panel were told to stand 
aside, and not one of them was allowed 
to try the case. He knew nothing about 
the facts, and he would make no com- 
ment upon it, lest he should make an 
accusation which he could not sustain. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr W. M. Jounson) said, 
that could not be the case under any cir- 
cumstances, because the whole jury were 
taken by ballot, and the panel of jury- 
men were not exhausted. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, that the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman said he was 
glad to hear him (Mr. O’Donnell) say 
that the results of the late trials in Dub- 
lin were received with emotion and 
horror throughout certain parts of Ire- 
land. What he (Mr. O’ Donnell) stated 
was that the renewal of the practice of 
jury-packing was received with emotion 
and horror, and it was exceedingly un- 
fair to try and catch a cheer by turning 
his statement. They now heard that 
the jury showed an admixture of Catho- 
lics. That that was the case was the 
strongest possible justification of the 
manly and patriotic action of The Free- 
man’s Journal in denouncing jury-pack- 
ing during the first two days; and if it 
was now struck down for its defence of 
the liberties of the people, there was no 
man in Ireland who would not resent 
the cowardly outrage. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) said, 
he would withdraw what he said, if he 
misrepresented the hon. Gentleman. 
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Statutes Bill. 1918 
Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill reported, without Amendment ; 
to be read the third time Zo-morrow. 


INDIA (FINANCE, &c.)—EAST INDIA 
REVENUE ACCOUNTS.—REPORT. 
Resolution [August 14] reported. 


Mr. O’DONNELL asked if he might 
receive some assurance from the Secre- 
tary of State for India that some more 
efficient steps would be taken to reduce 
the mortality in Bengal gaols? It was 
true there had been some reduction in 
the rate of mortality ; the frightful rate 
of 97 per 1,000 had certainly been re- 
duced ; but at present the mortality was 
as high as 70 per 1,000. There was no 
reason why that rate should continue, 
because he found that, through the 
judicious action of the Bengal autho- 
rities from the year 1768 down to the year 
1876, the rate of mortality was as low 
as about 40 per 1,000, and it was only 
since 1877 that the frightful proportions 
to which he referred had been realized. 
The reason why he made this demand 
was that he had been accused of aiming 
his criticisms more directly against one 
single official. He desired to know who 
were responsible for the continued high 
rate of mortality in Bengal gaols, and 
what assurances they could get that that 
high mortality would be diminished ? 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, he thought the Papers which had 
been presented would prove to the 
House that every effort was now being 
made to reduce the very high rate of 
mortality in the Bengal gaols. The sub- 
ject was receiving the most careful atten- 
tion of the Government of India. They 
acknowledged that the sanitary condition 
of the gaols was not what was desirable ; 
but he thought the House might be 
satisfied with the assurance that there 
was no desire to allow the present rate 
of mortality to continue. 


Resolution agreed to. 


CATHEDRAL STATUTES BILL [Lords]. 
(Mr. Beresford Hope.) 
[BILL 232.] SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 
Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, he 


had to move that this Bill be now read 
a second time. It might be in the recol- 
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lection of the House that, three years 
ago, there was a debate in ‘‘ another 

ace” on the Statutes of the Cathedrals. 
t was found that the cathedrals were 
greatly hampered in their development, 
because there was no existing machinery 
by which their Statutes could be amended 
according to modern ideas and require- 
ments. The Government of the day— 
the Government of Lord Beaconsfield— 
appointed a Royal Commission, at the 
head of which was the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, which had the peculiarity, 
in common with the University Com- 
mission, that there were in the case 
of each cathedral temporary members 
added in the persons of the Dean and a 
Canon. The Statutes, after being dis- 
cussed and revised by the Commission, 
were sent to the Chapters, and, their 
advice being taken, the Statutes came 
back to the Commission; and, finally, 
after this minute sifting, anyone, if this 
Bill passed, could be heard who had 
anything to say respecting them. It 
was found that the machinery of pro- 
ceeding by legislation, which was the 
only one which certainly existed for 
giving validity to the new Cathedral 
Statutes, was too cumbersome; so this 
Bill provided new and more simple ma- 
chinery, in the shape of a Cathedral 
Committee of Council. It had been 
brought in ‘‘ elsewhere’”’ by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury on behalf of the 
Commission, and had passed after dis- 
cussion, but without a division. Its 
opponents said that the promoters of the 
Bill were afraid of the full glare of 
soe opinion ; that they were afraid of 
ringing their schemes before Parlia- 
ment. Let him assure the House that 
none of those criticisms were based upon 
fact. In a very few words he thought 
he could show that the machinery which 
was prposed by the Bill was one which 
bristled with opportunities of criticism. 
The Committee proposed by the Bill 
was based on the recognized relations of 
Church and State, and the Cathedral 
Statutes were not to pass that Committee 
till they had been duly and properly 
sifted by it. All men would have aright 
to claim a hearing. The Statutes were 
then to go before the high authorities 
who acted in the name of Her Majesty ; 
and finally, after passing these two trials, 
the Statutes would have to be for 12 
weeks on the Table of both Houses of 
Parliament. He thought the House 
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would not hesitate to give the Bill a 
second reading. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Mr. Beresford Hope.) 


Mr. DILLWYN said, he did not 
think this was a proper time to discuss 
the Bill. The Bill was one of consider- 
able importance. It was a Bill calcu- 
lated to diminish the control of Parlia- 
ment over cathedral establishments— 
cathedral establishments being National 
establishments of the country. He did 
not think that in the last days of Par- 
liament they ought to take the second 
reading of a Bill of this character. 
There were, from both sides of the 
House, no less than six Amendments 
against the Bill. Four of the Amend- 
ments were directly against the principle 
of the Bill. One of them was to the 
effect that, so long as the Church of 
England continued to be established by 
law, it was not expedient to diminish the 
control of Parliament over the cathedral 
establishments, or to exclude, by Act of 
Parliament, any portion of Her Ma- 
jesty’s subjects from the exercise of their 
existing Constitutional rights in the go- 
vernment of the National Church. An- 
other was that it was undesirable to 
give powers as proposed by this Bill 
until the final Report of the Royal 
Commission on Cathedral Churches, and 
the Evidence taken before them, should 
have been submitted to Parliament. He 
did not wish to move a direct negative ; 
therefore, he would move that the de- 
bate be now adjourned. 

Mr. MORGAN LLOYD seconded the 
Motion. 


Motion made, and Question put, 
‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Hr. Diliwyn.) 


The House divided:—Ayes 21; Noes 
31: Majority 10.—(Div. List, No. 339.) 


Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
Bill be now read a second time.” 


Mr. MONK said, that, as the House 
desired to have a debate on the Bill, even 
at this late hour, he would be happy to 
indulge the right hon. Member for Cam- 
bridge University (Mr. Beresford Hope) 
with a few observations. The right hon. 
Gentleman had said little about the Bill 
itself. One of the Bishops in “ another 
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lace’ had designated this Bill as ‘‘a 
8 in the dark ;” and he (Mr. Monk) 
was anxious, before they took this leap 
in the dark in this House, to consider 
some of the provisions of the Bill. It 
was proposed that a Committee should 
be appointed to consider such Cathedral 
Statutes as should be presented to them 
by the Royal Commission; and this 
Committee was to have the power of 
enacting the Statutes; and, when en- 
acted, the Statutes, so altered and so re- 
arranged, were to have the force of law. 
That seemed to him to be a total change 
in the whole regulation of the cathedrals. 
If any change were to be made in the 
Statutes, it should be made by Parlia- 
ment itself, and not committed to four 
Members of the Privy Council. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members not being present, 


House adjourned at half after 
Twelve o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Wednesday, 16th August, 1882. 


MINUTES.]—Pusiic Brnis—First Reading— 
Consolidated Fund (Appropriation) *. 

Second Reading — Fishery Board (Scotland) 
(264). 

Second Reading — Committee negatived — India 
(Home Charges Arrears)* (256); Revenue, 
Friendly Societies, and National Debt * (257), 

Report— Third Reading—Allotments * (259), and 
passed. 3 

Third Reading—Turnpike Roads (South Wales)* 
(226) ; Corrupt Practices (Suspension of Elec- 
tions) * (251); Passenger Vessels Licences 
(Scotland) * (252); Expiring Laws Continu- 
ances * (253); Public Works Loans* (254) ; 
Royal Imsh Constabulary* (255); Prison 
Charities * (242), and passed. 


FISHERY BOARD (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
(The Earl of Rosebery.) 
(No. 264.) SECOND READING. 
Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 


Tue Eart or ROSEBERY, in mov- 
ing that the Bill be now read the second 
time, said: My Lords, if it be not passed 
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this Session, the position of the Fishery 
Commissioners will be a very difficult 
one. The old Scotch Fishery Board has 
done good service ; but since the resig- 
nation, some time in April, of the Secre- 
tary of the Board, who was practically 
the managing officer of the Board, there 
has been no regular fishery authority in 
Scotland. The arrangement of this Bill 
has caused considerable trouble to Her 
Majesty’s Government, as it is well 
known there is no legislation so com- 
plicated or so dear to my native country 
as that connected with the fisheries. 
But at last the Bill has been got into 
shape, and it has been more than a 
month before the House of Commons. 
It has received the support of most of 
the influential bodies which had dis- 
cussed the matter in Scotland. Being 
a Bill of a perfectly simple and straight- 
forward nature, there is no reason why 
it should not receive your Lordships’ 
approval. Indeed, I should not argue 
the case at all were it not for the ex- 
clamation which fell from the notle 
Earl (the Earl of Redesdale), who, ~ 
it seems, has some objections to the 
Bill. The object of the Bill is simply 
this — to make a new Board, similar 
and more efficient, and give it the 
same powers as are enjoyed by the 
three Salmon Commissioners who at 
present exist under the authority of the 
Home Office in Scotland, and who had 
the right of inspection over a great 
branch of the fishing industry. “The 
Bill proposes no new changes in the 
law. It is simply a Bill giving greater 
efficiency and greater scope, and I hope 
your Lordships will read it a second 
time. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—(The Earl of Rosebery.) 


Tue Eart or REDESDALE (Cuarr- 
maAN of CommitrrEs): My Lords, I must 
ask first where the Bill is? The Bill is 
not printed. 

Tue Eart or ROSEBERY: The Bill 
has been printed a month. 

Tue Eart or REDESDALE (Cuaatr- 
MAN of CommitTEEs): I beg your pardon ; 
not here. 

Tue Eart or ROSEBERY: It has 
been in Parliament. 

Tue Eart or REDESDALE (Cuarr- 
mAN of CommiTTEEs): It was amended 
in the House of Commons. The Bill is 
not here, and this Bill, which the noble 
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Earl says has been before the House of 
Commons, was certainly introduced on 
the 18th of July, but it was not read a 
second time till the 11th of August, when 
all the Scotchmen had departed for the 
grouse shooting on the following day. 
That is what is called giving proper time 
for the consideration of this Bill. It was 
read a first time on the 18th of July; it 
was read a second time on the 11th of 
August; considered in Committee and 
reported on the 12th of August; and 
read a third time and passed on the 15th 
of August—that is, yesterday. That is 
the way in which this Bill has gone 
through the House of Commons. It is 
said the public know what is in this Bill. 

Tue Eart or ROSEBERY: Hear, 
hear! 

Tue Eart or REDESDALE (Cuarr- 
mAN of Commirerss): I deny that the 
public know what is in the Bill. There 
is no extension of power, it is said, in 
the Bill. The Bill, as introduced, gave 
the Fishery Board power to take cogni- 
zance of everything connected with the 
deep-sea fisheries, and to take such 
means for their improvement as they 
think fit, and giving them full control- 
ling power over everything. But on the 
last page the following Amendment was 
introduced by the Lord Advocate :— 
‘* Without interfering with any existing 
public authority or private right.”” Pri- 
vate right is reserved with regard to the 
herring fishings. The Bill went on to 
say the Fishery Board shall have general 
superintendence of the salmon fisheries 
in Scotland without prejudice or inter- 
ference with the powers of district 
boards. But not one word is said here 
about “ private rights ”’—not one word 
about the powers of inspection given 
under the Bill to Commissioners which 
they do not possess at the present 
moment. I can assure the noble Lord 
that it is the case that persons deeply in- 
terested in the matter are utterly igno- 
rant of the way the thing has been 
carried on, and they have the strongest 
possible objection to the Bill. If, there- 
fore, the House persists in passing this 
Bill under these circumstances, they are 
doing that which is a gross act of inter- 
ference with private rights, and with 
proper legislative duty. The noble Duke 
(the Duke of Richmond and Gordon) 
imagined the Bill was dropped—that it 
was done with—when he went out of 
town. 


The Earl of Redesdale 
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Tue Eant or ROSEBERY: The 
noble Duke had no sufficient reason for 
that belief. 

Tue Eart or REDESDALE (Cuaarr- 
mAN of CommitTrEEs): Had anybody a 
right to bring in a Bill interfering with 
private interests and read it a second 
time on the 11th of August without 
taking any steps from the 18th of July? 
Is this a fitting mode of legislation, when 
noble Lords not in town have received 
no notice whatever of the provisions of 
the Bill? I cannot tell what the noble 
Lord may be disposed to do with refer- 
ence to the Bill; but I never recollect so 
gross a case as this, and I hope the noble 
Lord will not persevere with the second 
reading of the Bill. 

Eart GRANVILLE: I have often 
had occasion to speak of the valuable 
services rendered by the noble Lord as 
Chairman of Committees. The noble 
Lord complains of legislation so late in 
the Session ; but I am informed that this 
Bill does not change the law in any re- 
spect, and that if it does not pass it will 
create the greatest possible confusion. 
That being the case, I hope the noble 
Lord will not oppose the second reading. 
The Bill has been printed in the House 
of Commons for a whole month, and 
noble Lords interested in shooting and 
fishing in Scotland must have been 
aware of the nature of the Bill. 

Tue Eart or REDESDALE (Cuarr- 
MAN of CommirreEs): The Members of 
the House of Commons who left town 
thought that the Bill was not to be gone 
on with—that it had come to an end— 
that it was dead. The noble Lord (Lord 
Sudeley) moved an Amendment on the 
Expiring Laws Continuance Bill not to 
retain the old Commissioners. Up to 
this time it was intended to retain them. 
Is that a proper mode of dealing with 
questions of this sort ? 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR: I can- 
not help expressing surprise that my 
noble Friend should not have opened 
this matter when the Expiring Laws 
Continuance Bill was before your Lord- 
ships, and when the Motion was made 
by the noble Lord (Lord Sudeley). I 
did not see my noble Friend get up then 
and explain his objection. 

THe Eart or REDESDALE (Cuarr- 
man of Commirrezs): I did express an 
objection ; but there was no Notice of 
any Amendment to the Bill. [Cries of 
“ Order! ’”] 
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Tuz LORD CHANCELLOR: I think 
my noble Friend knew what was going 
on. 

Tue Eart or REDESDALE (Caatr- 
MAN of Commirress): No, I did not. 

Tut LORD CHANCELLOR: How 
was it, then, that he was aware it had 
been done ? 

Tue Eart or REDESDALE (Cuaatr- 
man of Committees): Because I heard 
the noble Lord move it. 

Eart GRANVILLE: I rise to Order. 
The noble Lord has no more right to 
break through the Rules of the House 
in this way than any other Peer, es- 
pecially when the noble Lord on the 
‘Woolsack is addressing the House. 

Tuz LORD CHANCELLOR: If my 
noble Friend did hear the Amendment 
put from the Bench opposite, and if he 
was going to object to the passage of 
this Bill, which, if not passed, would 
make it necessary to continue that Act 
in the Expiring Laws Continuance Bill, 
I am a little surprised that my noble 
Friend did not at that moment, when he 
heard the Amendment moved, rise and 
make his protest in sufficient time to 
cause the Act which provided for this 
subject to remain in the Expiring Laws 
Continuance Bill. [donot even now know 
in what manner my noble Friend ex- 
plains his silence on that occasion if he 
thought it necessary to object to this 
Bill. There was one thing which my 
noble Friend said, which I cannot help 
thinking would be of very great import- 
ance if there were anything substantial 
in it—that private rights were interfered 
with. I want to know how private rights 
are prejudiced by this Bill? My noble 
Friend failed to show that there were 
any powers which would interfere in any 
manner with private rights. My noble 
Friend did not point out that there were 
any such powers. He said there were 
larger powers of superintendence ; but 
he did not refer to any words to show 
that private rights would be interfered 
with by these powers. 

Tae Eart or REDESDALE (Cuarr- 
MAN of CommirTEeEs): I say that pri- 
vate rights are interfered with in this 
manner, that the powers given under 
the Salmon Fishery Act only extended 
to the sea fishings, and did not come in- 
land. But I have a statement from the 
Commissioner of the noble Duke’s (the 
Duke of Richmond and Gordon’s) fish- 
ings that under the Bill there would be 
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an interference with the salmon fishings 
which never existed before. The best 
evidence of the Bill’s interference with 
private rights is that in the other House, 
at the last’moment, an Amendment was 
introduced by the Lord Advocate, which 
showed that they had carried the Bill 
further than was desirable in that direc- 
tion. Why, in the case of the sea fish- 
eries, should there be a provision against 
the infringement of private rights, while 
it was omitted in respect to the inland 
fisheries? The noble Lord says—‘‘ Why 
did I not introduce an Amendment on 
the Expiring Laws Continuance Bill?” 
I was not aware that the Salmon Fish- 
eries (Scotland) Act was one of the Acts 
in that Bill to be continued. But when 
the noble Lord read out his Amendment, 
I said you had better be aware what you 
are going to do. I say thisisa mockery 
of legislation. This House is treated in 
a manner that it is impossible to have 
any responsibility in regard to legisla- 
tion if matters are to be carried on in 
this way. 

Tue Eart or ROSEBERY: I do not 
wish to treat with disrespect any words 
which have fallen from so eminent an 
authority as the noble Earl. There is, 
no doubt, great inconvenience in the cir- 
cumstances, that at this time of the 
Session measures are apt to come before 
the House when the House is in a some- 
what attenuated condition. But I ven- 
ture to say there is a precedent for 
legislation of a much more important 
character than this being hurried through 
at the end of an expiring Session. A law 
affecting private rights in a most eminent 
degree was passed by the late Govern- 
ment in the last Session of the last Par- 
liament—I mean the Hypothec Abolition 
Bill. That was a Scotch Bill, which had 
a great effect on private rights. It was 
meant, if I am not mistaken—at} least it 
was stated at the time—not to have an 
unfavourable influence on the elections. 
That Bill did create great animadversion 
in Scotland, and it would be a precedent 
for much more important legislation than 
this being carried through in the last 
week of the Session. As regards the 
question of private rights, the point is a 
very simple one. There is nothing in 
the 2nd sub-section of the 5th clause 
that affects the private rights contained 
in the Fishery Act of 1862. The reason 
why the reservation of private rights was 
put in as regards the deep-sea fishings 
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was that the words seemed more novel 
and sweeping than in the previous Act. 
Every change that the noble Lord men- 
tioned in the course of the Bill was a 
change of limitation and not extension. 
There is no extension of power worth 
speaking about given tothe Board under 
the Bill. It gives the Board the power 
possessed by the Inspector of the Home 
Office, who will now be a Scotch Inspec- 
tor under the Scotch Board, which the 
people of Scotland prefer. As regards 
the course of legislation, I will say just 
one word as to what passed in the House 
of Commons. It is quite true that there 
is a certain amount of scandal connected 
with this legislation. There was a 
Fishery Board (Scotland) Bill before the 
House of Commons which affected no 
part of England— England being so 
jealously excluded that the Tweed was 
exempted from the Bill because 12 miles 
of it were in England. Here was a Bill 
solely and purely Scotch. Why did it 
reniain in an incomplete condition fora 
month? Because it was blocked by the 
county Member for Sussex, doubtless 
interested in the industry of agriculture 
in Sussex, but having no claim to inter- 
fere with a Bill which affected the people 
of Scotland. If there is any scandal 
connected with the Bill, it appears to me 
it was in the blocking of the measure by 
the county Member for Sussex. 

Tue Eart or REDESDALE (Cuarr- 
MAN of OCommitreEs): I would simply 
say, with regard to ane observation of 
the noble Lord with reference to the 
Tweed and its tributaries, that it comes 
under the Deep Sea Fisheries Act. 

Tue Eart or ROSEBERY: That is 
struck out. 

Tue Eart of REDESDALE (Cuarr- 
man of CommitTTEEs): Yes, at the last 
moment. 

Tue Eart or ROSEBERY: That is 
another advantageous change. 

Tue Eart or REDESDALE (COnarr- 
mAN of CommitrEEs): Would the noble 
Lord have any objection to add the words 
‘‘or private rights,’ as he said private 
rights are not interfered with? 

Tur Eart or ROSEBERY: I shall 
have great objection, and for this reason, 
that it will accomplish the object which 
the noble Lord wishes—the preventing 
the passing of this Bill. There is no 
chance of passing the Bill if this Amend- 
ment is accepted. The Bill does not 
touch private rights. 


The Earl of Rosebery 
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Tut LORD CHANCELLOR: Al- 
though I have no right to speak again, 
I am quite sure that the Bill will not 
affect private rights, in consequence of 
the operation of any of the words to which 
the noble Lord has referred. 

Tue Eart or REDESDALE (Caarr- 
MAN of ComMITTEES): With reference to 
the passing of the Bill to which the 
noble Ear! referred—the Hypothec Bill— 
I beg to say that 1 gave strong opposi- 
tion to its being pushed through at the 
end of the Session. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2° ac- 
cordingly. 


Tue Eart or ROSEBERY: As this 
has been practically a Committee stage of 
the Bill, I beg to move that it be now 
committed. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be committed.” 
—(The Earl of Rosebery.) 


Tue Eart or REDESDALE (Caarr- 
man of Commirrees): I must say I am 
surprised at the course proposed by the 
noble Lord. We are not even to have 
the power of amending the Bill in Com- 
mittee. 

Eart GRANVILLE: As the noble 
Earl objects, I think it right not to 
press this proposal. We will take Com- 
mittee to-morrow. 

Tue Eart or REDESDALE (Cuarr- 
MAN of CommITTEES): How can we go 
into Committee on this Bill? It is not 
on the Table, and it is simply a mon- 
strous thing. 


On -Question? Resolved in the affr- 
mative; Bill committed accordingly to a 
Committee of the Whole House 7b- 
morrow; and Standing Order No. XXXYV. 
to be considered in order to its being 
dispensed with. 


House adjourned during pleasure. 





House resumed by The Lord Monson. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Five o’clock, till To-morrow, 
Two o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Wednesday, 16th August, 1882. 





MINUTES.]—Pvustic Brrts—Second Reading—- 
Imprisonment for Contumacy [208] [House 
counted out]. 

Third Reading—Consolidated Fund (Appropria- 

tion), and passed. 


PROVISIONAL ORDERS AND CERTIFICATES. 


Ordered, That Standing Order 39 be sus- 
pended, and that the time for depositing dupli- 
cates of any Documents relating to any Bill to 
confirm any Provisional Order, or Provisional 
Certificate, be extended to Tuesday 24th Octo- 
ber.—( The Chairman of Ways and Means.) 


MOTION.’ 


—- 0 — 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE. 

Mr. GLADSTONE moved, ‘‘ That the 
Standing Orders of the House respecting 
Wednesdays’ Sittings be suspended this 
day.” The right hon. Gentleman ex- 
plained that the object was to provide 
against the possibility—he hoped there 
was no likelihood—of any accidental 
prolongation of the Sitting after 6 
o’clock. He also mentioned that the 
Government proposed that the House 
should meet to-morrow at 2 o’clock. 


Motion agreed to. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


cianiebiiinaien’ 
CONSOLIDATED FUND (APPROPRIA- 
TION) BILL. 
(Mr. Lyon Playfair, Mr. Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, Mr. Courtney.) 
THIRD READING. 
Order for Third Reading read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read the third 
time.”’—-( Mr. Lyon Playfair.) 
EGYPTIAN BUDGET—POLICY OF HER 
MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT. 
RESOLUTION. 
Str WILFRID LAWSON rose to 
move— 


“That this House, before sanctioning the 
Appropriation of Supplies for the year, requests 
an assurance from Her Majesty’s Government 
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that they will take immediate steps to ascertain 
from the ‘de facto’ Savpien Military Autho- 
rities, whether they will lay down their arms on 
being guaranteed the right of voting their own 
Budget, which they demanded last January.” 


The hon. Gentleman said, he might be 
told that it was now too late to interfere 
with the policy of Government in regard 
to Egypt; but it was never too late to 
discuss a policy of which they did not 
approve. Only on Friday last, Lord 
Kimberley said, regarding a policy 
which had been reversed, that it was a 
misfortune that a policy should be re- 
versed, but it would be a greater mis- 
fortune not to reverse a policy which 
had been discovered to be wrong. That 
was his excuse for bringing forward this 
Amendment. He thought if he could 
not induce the Government to reverse 
their policy, he could, at all events, point 
out a way by which they might at least 
save the lives of their soldiers. They 
were now engaged in what everyone ad- 
mitted to be a very important military 
expedition, and which might prove to 
be a very expensive one. He wanted 
to know what they had to do with Egypt ? 
If they were to ask 100 different people 
whom they happened to meet this ques- 
tion, they would get 100 different an- 
swers. When the Vote of Oredit was 
proposed, he had an opportunity of 
voting against the Government on the 
subject; but now he only wanted to see 
whether anything could be done in the 
future to improve matters. The right 
hon. Gentleman before the war began 
explained in a sentence the reasons why 
they interfered, and said that the object of 
this country was the maintenance of all 
established rights in Egypt—whether 
those of the Sultan, the Khedive, the 
people of Egypt, or the foreign bond- 
holders — and that the provision of 
guarantees for those rights was the 
policy by which the Government was 
directed. Well, now, it could hardly be 
said that they were fighting for the 
Sultan, because it appeared that the 
great object of the Government, at pre- 
seut, was to keep the Sultan out of 
Egypt, or to prevent him doing that 
which he wished to do. A sort of 
Navarino was again threatened. The 
Prime Minister had said that they were 
not making war against the people of 
Egypt, but that the Government were 
determined to put down those who were 
the oppressors of the people of Egypt. 
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He confessed that a declaration of that 
kind caused him to entertain some sus- 

icion, for similar statements were made 
in the case of the Zulu War, when it 
was said that they were fighting with 
Cetewayo, and not with his people; and 
in the case of the Afghan War, when it 
was also said that they were fighting 
with Shere Ali, and not with the people 
of the country. He should like to know, 
if they weré really fighting to prevent 
the oppression of the Egyptian people, 
why they were so especially interested 
in Egypt? He supposed the people of 
Russia suffered under oppression, and 
certainly the Turkish people suffered 
under great oppression. He thought it 
was possible that the people of Egypt 
thought that they were less likely to be 
oppressed under what was cailed the 
National Party, against which we were 
fighting, than under Europeans. He 
did not propose to defend Arabi Pasha 
—he supposed it would be something 
like high treason to do so; but it must 
be remembered that he had no special 
correspondent to write home and say 
what he had done and not done. The 
special correspondents were all in our 
interest, and gave us only our side of 
the question. Although he would not 
defend Arabi, he would say that Arabi 
ought not to be attacked without good 
grounds. Even the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, who was usually 
very courteous, insinuated that Arabi 
Pasha had been party to the Alexandria 
riot. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: Hear, 
hear ! 

Sirk WILFRID LAWSON: Well, he 
had not got evidence of that then. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: I pro- 
mised that Papers on the subject would 
be laid before Parliament, and they are 
preparing at this moment. 

Sir WILFRID LAWSON : Exactly. 
The Under Secretary of State made the 
statement before he had the Papers. It 
was not the rule of the House for a 
Minister to refer to Papers unless the 
documents were before him on the Table. 
[‘‘ Oh, oh!”’} He believed that was the 
custom, if not the rule. It was stated, 
in order to damage the cause of Arabi, 
that he had threatened to kill the 
Khedive. When the bombardment took 
place, they had a Report from the 
Admiral, and not a word of that was 


mentioned. It was said that he set free 
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Sir Wilfrid Lawson 
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the convicts to put the town on fire. 
There was not a word of evidence of 
that. The Prime Minister had said that 
there was not a rag or shred of evidence 
to prove that the Military Party in 
Egypt was a National Party. But the 
correspondent of The Daily Telegraph, 
who was not at all likely to be in favour 
of Arabi, said that he found that Arabi’s 
party was ‘‘ actually the entire nation.” 
The Cairo meeting, where all the prin- 
cipal people of that part of the world 
backed him up, certainly seemed to show 
that he was representing the National 
feeling. He knew the answer to this— 
‘Oh! those people only held that meet- 
ing with a pistol at their head.” Very 
likely ; but that was their own pistol. 
The Army was their own, and it was 
representative of the people to a large 
extent. If there was not a rag or shred 
of evidence to show that Arabi repre- 
sented the people, he thought, with all 
respect, that neither was there a rag or 
shred of evidence to show that the Khe- 
dive represented the people any more 
than Arabi did. Coming now to the 
bondholders, he could not help thinking 
that there would have been no war in 
Egypt if there had been no bondholders; 
and that brought him to the backbone 
of his case, if there was any backbone 
in it. How, he asked, did the present 
complications really arise ? The National 
Party desired to vote those parts of the 
Budget which were unassigned to the 
payment of Foreign Debt. It was 
thought by some people that if they 
were allowed to do so the payment of 
that part of the Budget which was as- 
signed to the payment of the Debt 
would be rendered uncertain, and ac- 
cordingly our authorities determined 
that the Egyptian people should not be 
allowed to vote theirown Budget. To 
prove that he had correctly stated the 
case he would refer to one or two official 
documents. On January 11, 1882, Sir 
Edward Malet wrote to Earl Granville— 

“It must be borne in mind that the Egyptians 
have distinctly, for good or for evil, entered on 
a Constitutional path: that the Organic Law of 
the Chamber is their charter of liberties... .. 
The Chamber exists, and will continue to do so 
unless it is forcibly suppressed, which can only 
be done by intervention; and this is a last 
resource.”’ 


On January 20 he again wrote— 


‘* Armed intervention will become a necessity 
if we adhere to the refusal to allow the Budget 
to be voted by the Chamber, and we cannot do 
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otherwise, as it forms only part of a complete 
scheme of revolution. . .. . I think that the 
Chamber would listen to reason if the Great 
Powers were to refuse to consent to the transfer 
of power to the Chamber, but to state that, 
while otherwise maintaining the status quo, 
they will guarantee a Constitution compatible 
with international engagements, and will take 
steps to come to an agreement on the subject. 
I think that this is the only way out of a situa- 
tion which is rapidly leading both us and the 
Egyptians to extremities.” 


On January 16 Sir Edward Malet 
wrote— 

‘*T said to the President of the Chambers 
yesterday that the demand of the Chamber to 
vote the Budget infringes international engage- 
ments, &c. He asked me to endeavour to find 
a compromise, but I did not give him encour- 
agement.” 


Sir Edward Malet added— 

“Sultan Pasha requested that I would use 
my good offices with Cherif Pasha to bring 
about a compromise; but I gave him no en- 
couragement that a compromise would be pos- 
sible. I pointed out to him (Sultan Pasha) that 
if, as I foresaw would be the case, Cherif Pasha 
refused to accede to the demands of the Cham- 
ber, the only way of obtaining compliance with 
these demands would be by force, and the con- 
sequence of resorting to such means had been 
clearly stated by the Governments of England 
and France.” 


On February 6 the Controllers wrote— 


“The fact must not be lost sight of that 
Cherif Pasha’s Ministry fell only because it 
would not disregard the opposition of the 
English and French Governments to the pre- 
tension put forward by the Chamber to vote the 
Budget.” 

He contended that the despatches from 
which he had quoted amply proved that 
our refusal to allow the Egyptian Cham- 
ber to vote their own Budget was the 
commencement of the troubles in which 
we were now involved. He disputed 
that there was any international engage- 
ment with Egypt, although there was 
one between the Powers themselves ; 
but even supposing there was an interna- 
tional engagement with Egypt, surely 
international engagements were not to 
be eternal if they were wrong. Surely 
they could take steps for breaking otf 
these engagements. Surely, if there 
was an international engagement to 
prevent the Egyptian people having 
powers of self-government, it would 
have been right to have got rid of that 
engagement, and not gone against the 
freedom of self-government of the Egyp- 
tian people. The Prime Minister, dur- 
ing his long and brilliant career, had 
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distinguished himself perhaps more than 
in any other way by his sympathy with 
oppressed nationalities, and for freedom, 
autonomy, and self-government for suf- 
fering races. That was probably the 
reason why, at this moment, he was the 
most popular Minister that the country 
had ever seen. Why, therefore, should 
these oppressed Egyptians be an excep- 
tion to the general rule? Why should 
they carry all the horrors of war amongst 
them because they did not want them to 
govern their country in the way that 
they desired to govern it? It appeared 
to him that they were fighting, not to 
prevent the oppression of a peaceful and 
orderly people, but to promote the inte- 
rests of those who, as Mr. Stephen Cave 
expressed it, lived there with no idea 
but to get what they could out of the 
general plunder. He appealed to the 
Prime Minister to give any other reason 
why they were there. We were en- 
gaging in a struggle most unworthy ofa 
great, powerful, and free nation. Hon. 
Members to-morrow or the next day 
would leave that House and return to 
their homes. What news would be 
awaiting them? From day to day they 
would be expecting some horriblenewsof 
how many hundreds of our soldiers, and 
probably thousands of Egyptians, had 
been slain. Could any Englishman read 
these accounts with any pride or satis- 
faction? Hethought not. Allheasked 
was that an attempt should be made on 
the part of Her Majesty’s Government 
to avert the carnage and bloodshed 
which now seemed imminent. If the 
military authorities in Egypt declined to 
lay down their arms on the conditions 
he suggested, the cause of Her Majesty’s 
Government would be not weakened, 
but strengthened, by those people hav- 
ing in effect declared themselves to be 
mere self-seeking military adventurers. 
If, on the other hand, they should lay 
down their arms, there would be an end 
to all this trouble and expense, and an 
escape from all the sorrow and suffering 
which such a war must involve. The 
Prime Minister, in Mid Lothian, said— 

“A long experience of life leads me to a 
deeper and deeper conviction of the enormous 
mischief of war, even in the best and most 
favourable circumstances, and of the mischief, 
indescribable and unredeemable, of causeless 
and unnecessary war.” 


He thought this war was a manifest 
violation of International and Foreign 
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Law. It was, in plain English, a sin 
against God and man; and it was be- 
cause he believed so that he had ven- 
tured to make this protest, even at the 
eleventh hour, against proceeding in a 
cause utterly opposed to the peace, the 
honour, and the true interests of this 
country. The hon. Baronet concluded 
by moving his Resolution. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
desired to second the appeal made by 
his hon. Friend. He would not say 
whether he agreed or did not agree with 
his hon. Friend in the opinions he had 
expressed as to the past; but he did 
wish to express his strong hope that Her 
Majesty’s Government might see their 
way to some equitable compromise in 
this matter before embarking in the 
great bloodshed which he was afraid 
must take place. He thought the appeal 
of his hon. Friend must go to the heart 
and kind feelings of the Prime Minister. 
Not only had they almost a certainty of 
considerable bloodshed, but a very great 
risk for the future. It had seemed to 
be the necessity of the case that they 
must in this matter co-operate with the 
Turkish Government, and that Govern- 
ment might not only break faith, but it 
was their interest to do so. They had 
the risk also of very great complications 
with the Arab population, not only the 
comparatively mild Arab population in 
Egypt, but the much more warlike Arab 
population in Syria and Arabia. They 
were assured that at this moment the 
European Powers were very friendly to 
them; but he had very great doubts if 
they got into serious troubles they would 
find any of those Powers very ready to 
assist them, and here again they ran 
enormous political risks. Then there 
was the question of cost and taxation 
involved in this country. He thought 
that the Secretary of State for War was 
somewhat rash when he said, in the 
very decided manner which he did the 
other night, that England was to pay 
four-fifths of the cost, and the Indian 
Expedition was-to cost only one-fifth of 
the whole. The Prime Minister had 
had a good deal of experience of the 
false Estimates of war expenditure made 
by other people, and he only trusted 
that the right hon. Gentleman would not 
find difficulties of that kind himself. 
The great confidence of the country in 
the Prime Minister was shown by the 
way in which the increase of Income 
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Tax was accepted by the country. If 
the Estimates were very largely ex- 
ceeded, if the cost was somewhat on the 
scale of the Abyssinian Expedition, and 
if the financial lash had to be laid on a 
good deal heavier, still he was not quite 
sure that the country would bear it, even 
at the hands of the right hon. Gentle- 
man. Therefore, from a financial point 
of view, he thought it was very desirable 
that this question should be settled, if 
it was possible to de so. It seemed to 
him that they would be surrounded with 
dangers after they had conquered the 
Egyptians. The right hon. Gentleman 
had pledged himself that other nations 
were to share with us in the result of 
the conquest. He (Sir George Camp- 
bell) had no doubt the result would be 
shared with others. But this would 
happen—while we shared the result of 
the conquest with other nations we 
should continue to be the most hated 
people in Egypt, and instead of our in- 
fluence being predominant there, France 
and the other Europeans would be com- 
paratively popular. Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment were in a manner pledged to 
provide enormous compensation for the 
burning of Alexandria. They had re- 
quested the people of Alexandria to 
register their claims for compensation, 
and no doubt they would register a 
pretty heavy figure. The Turks also 
would have to be provided with com- 
pensation for their expedition. He did 
not know where the money was to come 
from, unless, as Lord Salisbury had 
suggested, from the bondholders. They 
must either put an additional screw on 
the unfortunate people they were fight- 
ing with, or get it out of the bondholders. 
The latter seemed to him the more equit- 
able process; but he doubted whether it 
was one that could be followed. Unless 
the Egyptian people agreed to the settle- 
ment we might make, it seemed to him 
that we should then have to maintain a 
settlement by force. There really was 
a strong feeling in Egypt against what 
had been called European domination, 
He agreed with the statement that these 
Egyptian troops were not Preetorian 
Guards, but were fellaheen turned into 
soldiers. What could have been more 
scandalous than to turn off the Egyptian 
soldiers without their pay? That was 
done on account of the claims of the 
bondholders. As to the position of the 
Military Party, he would read some 
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passages from a remarkable letter 
written by Sir Edward Malet. It was 
dated the 15th of June, 1882, and was 
to be found in No. 11 of the printed 
Correspondence. That letter was written 
four days after the so-called Massacre of 
Alexandria. Sir Edward Malet said— 


“ The situation here is so strained that it is 
absolutely necessary that something should be 
done. . . . In this state of things I have ven- 
tured to suggest to the Khedive this morning 
that His Highness should convoke the Chamber 
of Notables, and ask for an expression of the 
wishes of the country, with the view of laying 
them before the Conference. The Chamber 
would probably in that case submit a draft Con- 
stitution to the Khedive; and I think that the 
prospect of attaining a Constitution would bring 
about a union between the Notables and the 
Military Party, and at the same time lead to 
an apparent reconciliation with the Khedive. 
While the Constitution is being considered by 
the Conference all would be quiet ; and, con- 
sidering the extreme complexity of the situation, 
some such rallying-point as a Constitution 
would be of great service. The watchwords of 
the Military Chiefs are ‘ patriotism ’ and ‘law;’ 
and although they do ‘not seem to understand 
the real meaning of these words, I believe that 
they might be induced to retire if a Constitution 
were granted by the Khedive. His Highness 
was not unfavourable to the idea; but it could 
not be carried out until the Conference has been 
formally convened.” 


It was undoubtedly the fact that the 
Government summarily suppressed that 
proposal by Sir Edward Malet. [ Mr. 
GiapstoyE dissented.] He had read 
the Papers very carefully, and to the 
best of his belief, though at the present 
moment he was unable to put his finger 
on the passage, the Government did sup- 
press Sir Edward Malet’s proposal. That 
proposal was exactly what the hon. Baro- 
net the Member for Carlisle and he him- 
self wished to submit to the Government ; 
and he hoped the Government would 
take into consideration the opinion of 
Sir Edward Malet that if the Chamber 
of Notables were convoked and a Con- 
stitution proposed peace and quiet might 
be established. The letter he had re- 
ferred to was, the House would observe, 
after and not before the 11th of June. 
The matter was, therefore, one worthy 
of the consideration of the Government. 
He had felt regret at the tone of the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs in doing all that was possible—if 
he might so express it—to blacken the 
character of Arabi, and the Egyptian 
leaders, and make it impossible that we 
should come to terms with them. It 
was very unfortunate that so many 
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weeks had been allowed to pass without 
the production of the evidence, which 
the hon. Gentleman had promised, of 
Arabi’s complicity in the massacre, for 
now the House would have no oppor- 
tunity of discussing it. That evidence 
must be of the strangest character, for it 
was in direct contradiction to the evi- 
dence that already lay before the House 
in the official statements made at the 
time and several days afterwards. The 
Government had refused to take part in 
an international inquiry into the matter, 
and the evidence must be, in the nature 
of things, one-sided in its character. 
But he begged to warn the Government 
against the acceptance of all the state- 
ments that might be laid before them. 
From his past experience, during the 
Indian Mutiny, he knew what wonder- 
ful stories could be promulgated by 
Europeans— stories related, no doubt, 
in perfect good faith, but really the off- 
spring of a heated imagination. He was 
very apprehensive that the Foreign Se- 
cretary might be led to believe the one- 
sided stories of European residents in 
Egypt. If ever there was a race struggle, 
this was one. It was a question between 
European dominators and those who pro- 
fessed to represent the Egyptian people, 
and, at all events, did represent the 
mass of the Egyptian people ; and, there- 
fore, he hoped that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would be careful before he ac- 
cepted the stories that might come under 
his notice. It had been said that Tewfik 
was inclined to favour the pretensions of 
Arabi and his followers; but, at the 
present moment, he did not think that 
Tewfik was a friend of Arabi, and that 
was because the higher classes in Egypt 
were friendly to Arabi. As to the prac- 
tical question whether the Government 
should act on the suggestion made by 
the hon. Member for Carlisle (Sir Wil- 
frid Lawson), it seemed to him that one 
reason which it might be quite proper 
to do so was that Tewfik might not be 
indisposed to accept an arrangement of 
that kind. He believed Tewlik to be a 
very sensible person, for he understood 
he had been brought up by a Scotch 
nurse. He had reason to believe that 
he would make a good Constitutional 
Sovereign, and that if left alone he would 
come to terms with Arabi; but he was 
afraid that at present he was too much 
under the influence of the English Go- 
vernment to do so. It was a great mis- 
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take on his part to have received the 
Circassian officers back again. Nothing 
had been more irritating than the return 
of the officers, for the insurrection in 
Egypt was in reality a rising of the 
people against the domination of the 
Turks. Then it was stated in that 
morning’s paper that Nubar Pasha was 
coming back again. That would be a 
great misfortune. The fact was that the 
Khedive took a most suicidal step in 
agreeing to the International Tribunals. 
When Nubar Pasha’s return was origi- 
nally proposed, Tewfik at first resolutely 
refused to have him back. He hoped 
the Government would not lend their 
influence in favour of his return. He 
would rather have refrained from tres- 
passing on the indulgence of the House 
in regard to this matter; but now that 
an appeal had been made to the Go- 
vernment in regard to the future, he 
thought he should fall short of his duty 
if he did not express his concurrence in 
the views which had been so ably ex- 
pressed by his hon. Friend the Member 
for Carlisle. With the assistance of his 
hon. Friend, he was now able to sub- 
stantiate the statement he made just 
now, to the effect that the Government 
had summarily suppressed Sir Edward 
Malet’s proposal that the Chamber of 
Notables should be convoked, for it ap- 
peared from No. 11 of the Correspond- 
ence on Egypt that Earl Granville, on 
the 16th of June, replied to Sir Edward 
Malet as follows :— 

‘*T have instructed you to abstain from re- 
commending the convocation of the Chamber 
in the present conjuncture.”’ 


{[Mr. GrapsronE: Hear, hear!] All 
that he and his hon. Friend submitted 
was that the Government should recon- 
sider their determination, and follow 
out the plan suggested by Sir Ed- 
ward Malet in his letter of the 15th of 
June last. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That’ to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words “ this 
House, before sanctioning the Appropriation of 
the Supplies for the year, requests an assur- 
ance from Her Majesty’s Government that they 
will take immediate steps to ascertain from the 
‘de facto’ Egyptian Military Authorities, whe- 
ther they will lay down their arms on being 
guaranteed the right of voting their own Budget, 
which they demanded last January,’’—(Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson,) 


—instead thereof. 
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Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, when I saw 
on the Paper the Notice given by my 
hon. Friend, I was under the impression 
that a very limited reference was about 
to be made to me, as defined by that 
Notice. There was in it no indication 
given at all of a disposition to go over 
the Egyptian Question generally ; and, 
considering that a few weeks ago we had 
a regular, full, and formal debate, which 
lasted for four nights; and considering 
that, since that time and before that 
time, the question has been repeatedly 
raised on several occasions, I was in 
hopes that it was the intention of my 
hon. Friend to confine the present dis- 
cussion to;the Notice which had been put 
upon the Paper; because, Sir, I cannot 
say that these discussions are, in my 
opinion, advantageous. It is eminently 
to be desired that, when the Egyptian 
Question is to be discussed, it should 
be discussed fully. Now, the points 
opened by my hon. Friend are points 
which, to be dealt with fully, would re- 
quire a reply of several hours, and for 
the House to discuss them, would require 
several days. My hon. Friend who 
moved this Motion went back freely 
upon the past, and raised the whole 
question of the causes and circumstances 
of the war. Myhon. Friend who seconded 
the Motion began by assuring us that, 
as the Mover had gone back upon the 
past, he should not do so, and conse- 
quently he entered upon a full and very 
free and large speculation as to the fu- 
ture; but when he had traversed the 
whole of the field to his heart’s content, 
he found that the past likewise was so 
tempting that he could not but forget 
the positive pledge he had given at the 
commencement of his speech, and he 
also went back, not upon a full and 
comprehensive discussion of the past, 
but into a selection of points upon which 
he greatly dwelt, and from which he 
drew his conclusions. Now, Sir, I wish 
just to point out to the House what I 
consider the uselessness of these discus- 
sions when they are not thorough. My 
hon. Friend the Seconder of the Motion 
has found a very strong support, as he 
thinks, for his view of the case, in show- 
ing that these military gentlemen in 
Egypt, with Arabi at their head, are, 
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after all, the most reasonable people in 
the world; that they have nothing in 
view but Constitutional freedom; that 
their resort to arms has been the result 
of an‘extreme necessity to resist a fo- 
reign oppression, for, says he, so late as 
the 15th of June, when Sir Edward 
Malet, whom we were bound to consult 
—and, Sir, in that, at any rate, I concur 
—strongly recommended to us the con- 
vocation of the Chamber of Notables, 
with a view to lay a Constitution before 
them, we, instead of giving any encour- 
agement to that view of our own confi- 
dential Representative, met it with a 
summary suppression. That is the state- 
ment of my hon. Friend. Now, I am 
not able to give—I could not, Sir, with- 
out detaining the House for hours—go 
over the multitude of points that have 
been opened ; but I will just take one or 
two, and I will take this one to begin 
with, in order to show what is the 
value of those partial and arbitrary re- 
ferences, even when they come from Gen- 
tlemen so competent as my two hon. 
Friends the Mover and the Seconder of 
this Motion. Here is the despatch of 
Sir Edward Malet, dated the 15th of 
June, in which he expresses his desire 
that there could be a convocation of the 
Chamber of Notables, and a submission 
to them ofa Constitution, which, he says, 
he had ventured to suggest to the Khe- 
dive; and how does he end this very 
despatch with regard to which my hon. 
Friend says we summarily suppressed 
the proposition that was made? He ends 
it, Sir, in these words—‘‘ His Highness 


was not unfavourable to the idea.” | 
Then he adds words of his own—‘“ But | 


it could not be carried out until the Con- 
ference had been formally convened.” 
Well, Sir, if Sir Edward Malet himself 
said it could not be carried out until the 
Conference had been formally convened, 
why is it necessary to say that it was 
summarily suppressed by us? My hon. 
Friend has not the slightest shadow of 
evidence in support of that contention. 
Does my hon. Friend remember that at 
this very time, as the best security for 
the peaceful settlement of the affairs of 
Egypt, we had invited a reference to a 
Conference; that the Conference at this 
moment was about to meet; that it was 
impossible to exclude from the purview 
of the Conference the question of the 
Constitution ; and now I ask my hon. 
Friend, could there have been anything 
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more absurd or preposterous than if Lord 
Granville, writing to-day to urge the 
assembling of the Conference in order to 
consider the condition of Egypt, and the 
political necessities of Egypt, had on the 
next day invited the Khedive to convoke 
the Chamber of Notables, and to refer 
to them the question of a Constitution ? 
Of course Lord Granville, concurring in 
the view of the Khedive, observed to Sir 
Edward Malet, in his reply, that it 
would be impossible to open at that time 
and in that place the question of a Con- 
stitution, which would form the main 
and most important subject of the de- 
liberations of the Conference. Sir, I 
would beg, therefore, to observe to my 
hon. Friend that even in his case the 
reference which he made could lead to 
nothing but an inference entirely false 
and baseless. This proceeding was on 
the 15th of June. On the 23rd of June 
the Conference met, and even that was 
a postponement, for it was on the 20th 
of June they were expected to meet, at 
the time when Earl Granville said to Sir 
Edward Malet— 


‘*Of course, you must not think of opening 
in Egypt at this moment for practical discussion 
the question which is to be dealt with by the 
Conference in the course of a few days.” 


(Appropriation) Bait. 


That is one point; and I will take 
another. My hon. Friend who made 
this Motion began by saying he was 
anxious to know what were the objects 
for which we had gone to Egypt; and 
so, in order to find out these objects— 
it being a favourite purpose for him to 
show that we went to war in the interests 
of the bondholders—he quoted a speech 
of mine, of which I do not think he 
mentioned the exact date, but which I 
believe was made several months ago; 
and he said that I described the pur- 
poses we had in view, including among 
them the satisfaction of the claims of 
the bondholders. [Sir Wizrrm Law- 
son: It was on the 16th of June.] I 
have no doubt that, so loag as there were 
negotiations of a diplomatic character to 
be carried on by pen with the Chamber, 
the interests of the bondholders were a 
subsidiary and secondary part, but un- 
doubtedly were included in those pur- 
poses. And why? Because the interests 
of the bondholders happened to be, in 
this particular case, a part of the ar- 
rangements sanctioned by International 
Law, and the maintenance of interna- 
tional obligations affecting Egypt has 
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been all along a necessary and essential 
part of our policy. Well, Sir, that is 
the way in which the interests of the 
bondholders stand related to the policy 
of Her Majesty’s Government. With 
them, as such, we have no more to do 
than we have in the case of any other 
bondholders; but we had more to do 
with them in this particular case; be- 
cause, as has been conclusively shown 
by my hon. Friend the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs on a former 
occasion, the law of liquidation under 
which the bondholders are secured in 
the receipt of all the composition for 
their original claims is a law of liquida- 
tion established under the highest and 
the widest international sanction, which 
we have no right, even if we had any 
disposition, to overlook ; and even if we 
had any disposition to overlook it we 
have no power. No military operation 
and no diplomatic action of England in 
Egypt can have the smallest effect upon 
the Turkish bondholders under that law 
of liquidation, sanctioned by so many of 
the Powers of Europe. Therefore, Sir, 
I do not think it is necessary for me to 
refer to the multitude of other points, 
incidental and collateral, that have been 
raised by my two hon. Friends in re- 
gard to the bondholders and in regard 
to summary suppression; but I enter a 
general protest against hasty conclusions 
to be drawn from partial references and 
partial discussions of this kind, in which 
it is impossible to enter thoroughly 
upon the whole matter, and to go to the 
root of it. My hon. Friend the Mover 
of the Motion made a proposition which 
was, I admit, in the nature of a general 
introduction to the Notice he has given, 
and which was a matter of the greatest 
importance. He says—Go now and ask 
the Military Party, ask certain persons— 
I will comment on his description of 
them presently—whether, if you are 
ready to give to the Egyptian people 
the right to vote their own Budget, they 
will lay down theirarms? And in order 
to supply a warrant for that recommen- 
dation he goes back upon the past, and 
attempts to show that the supposed re- 
-fusal by Her Majesty’s Government of 
the demands of certain parties in Egypt 
to vote the Egyptian Budget has been 
the cause and the root of all the present 
troubles. ‘That is mainly the intention 
of my hon. Friend. Now, I do not 
think that my hon. Friend takes into 
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view the whole elements of the case; 
and, that being so, he is naturally, as it 
appears to me, involved in grave and 
fundamental error when he comes to his 
conclusion. The demand was made, no 
doubt, by the Chamber of Notables to 
vote the Egyptian Budget. There the 
right to vote implies a right to withhold 
the vote, and the right to withhold 
the vote implies a right to withhold the 
fulfilment of international engagements. 
[Sir Gzorcz Campsett: No.] The 
original demand and the demand refused 
was a demand to vote the Egyptian 
Budget. Now, Sir, it was impossible 
for us to be parties to a demand or to 
accede to a demand of that kind, which 
would have involved usin a responsi- 
bility for that very thing which we were 
bound to avoid—namely, any disparage- 
ment of the existing international en- 
gagements respecting Egypt. It is true 
also that Sir Edward Malet declared 
that he was not prepared to enter upon 
the suggestion of a compromise, and 
that would seem to me to be the most 
formidable part of the proposition of my 
hon. Friend ; and why was he not pre- 
pared to enter on the suggestion? The 
hon. Members have spoken as if, in 
this great and complicated case, we 
had been acting all along upon our own 
responsibility and power alone, and they 
have kept out of view the fact that at 
every step we were bound to another 
party—the Government of France— 
and that all along our option lay be- 
tween either coming to an arrangement 
with the Government of France or quar- 
relling with France. You cannot put 
on the Government the responsibility of 
sole action where it is bound to joint 
action. It was bound to joint action— 
[Sir Gzorcz CampsE.i: The Controllers. | 
—the withdrawing of the Control was at 
a later period than that of which I am 
speaking, and it was not a question of 
the Controllers alone. In this House, 
in presence of the Leaders of the Oppo- 
sition, I stated that they knew perfectly 
well that we were bound—I use the 
word advisedly—to a political co-opera- 
tion with France in Egypt, and, conse- 
quently, we were bound to enter into 
common counsels with France; and if 
France was not prepared to suggest 
a compromise about the Chamber of 
Notables and the voting of the Budget, 
I ask, how could we do it? How was 
it possible for us to do it? It was not 
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possible except at the risk of a rupture 
with France. [Mr. O’Donneti: Hear, 
hear!] The hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Dungarvan, who, of course, is 
ready with his interruption on every 
occasion, I suppose would have been 
perfectly ready to say that at any mo- 
ment—it was a matter of no consequence 
at all— there might be a resolution 
adopted to break with France on the 
ground of Egypt. That may be the 
policy of the hon. Gentleman; it was a 
policy we were determined to avoid, 
and we were determined to avoid it be- 
cause, in our opinion, of all the dangers 
that overhung this question, the most 
serious would have been a rupture with 
the other Great Power we were bound 
to act and co-operate with. Had we 
been so rash as to act upon the views 
of the hon. Gentleman opposite, I be- 
lieve that, instead of standing as we do 
now, being, in a certain sense the Mi- 
nisters of European Law to establish 
right and order in Egypt, with the good- 
will of all Europe, you would have seen 
Europe itself in conflict with itself, and 
the Powers of Europe divided, and, pos- 
sibly, a quarrel arising which would 
have been by no means limited to the 
geographical confines of Egypt. If that 
were so, then my hon. Friend must bear 
in mind that, just as we could not 
follow our own views without qualifi- 
cation in regard to the Sultan of Turkey, 
it was just as true that we could not 
follow our own views without limitation 
in regard to the people of Egypt and the 
Chamber of Notables, in consequence of 
the engagements in which we found our- 
selves—engagements of which my hon. 
Friends are not fully and absolutely cog- 
nizant—engagements which bound us to 
the Government of France, and bound 
us to pursue a course in common with 
France. I only have stated thus much in 
order to bring me back to this point— 
that the Government of France and the 
Government of England having con- 
ducted a long and complicated negotia- 
tion in common—having by no means 
held exactly the same views at every 
point—did, nevertheless, happily arrive, 
as matters approached a crisis, at a 
great unity of view. As it appeared to 
us, the conciliatory spirit on the part of 
the French Government—answering to 
a conciliatory spirit which we had pre- 
viously endeavonred to show—induced 
them so far to concur in our general 
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view as to the management of the ques- 
tion, that even when we reached the 
point at which France was not prepared, 
from a regard to the state of public 
feeling in the country, to accompany us 
in active measures, yet, notwithstanding, 
as it were, parted company in perfect 
and absolute goodwiil, and with a har- 
mony of feeling entirely unbroken. That 
was, in our opinion, the avoidance of the 
greatest of all the dangers that hung 
around the subject. For obtaining that 
advantage, no doubt we had a price to 
pay, and the price was the necessity— 
founded on honourable, and not upon 
unworthy motives—of considering the 
wishes and ideas of the other partner 
in the partnership in which we found 
ourselves involved. So I think I may 
now come to the question ——or 
raised by the Motion of my hon. Friend, 
and on that I shall only refer to two 
points. The first is this. My hon. Friend 
asks for assurances that we shall ascer- 
tain from the de facto Egyptian military 
authorities whether they will lay down 
their arms on being guaranteed the right 
of voting their own Budget, which they 
demanded last January. This short Mo- 
tion is, in my opinion, if I may say so 
without disrespect, characterized in a 
notable degree by a confusion of ideas 
if not of language. It seems it was the 
de facto military authorities who de- 
manded last January to be granted the 
voting of their own Budget. This gives 
a new form to the question. I thought 
the demand to vote the Budget was a 
demand on the part of the Chamber of 
Notables ; that the Chamber of Notables 
had refused to act with Arabi and the 
‘‘de facto military authorities ;” and 
that, upon their refusing to act with 
them, these men determined to act with- 
out them, and place themselves in oppo- 
sition alike to the Chamber of Notables 
and their lawful Ruler, the Khedive. 
Well, Sir, but who are these de facto 
military authorities? Now, I affirm that 
there are no de facto military authorities 
at all in Egypt. There are persons in 
possession of military power ; but that 
they are authorities in Egypt I entirely 
deny. When we speak of authorities in 
a country, we mean those possessed of 
some title in the nature of right—at any 
rate, some colourable right, some partial 
right. Men may have disputed in the 
time of the Great Rebellion in Eng- 
land whether they were right to serve 
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the .King at York or the King at 
Oxford, or whether they were right to 
serve the King in this House. These 
were colourable authorities on both sides, 
and there was a conflict between the two. 
But here there is no such conflict. If 
there ever was a pure rebellion in the 
world, it is that which now prevails in 
Egypt. But it is a rebellion having 
certain peculiar characteristics. One of 
them is, that it is a rebellion of a mili- 
tary class. I admit that it is supported 
by a certain element of strength in the 
religious fanaticism of the professional 
clergy, so to call them, of that country ; 
and I admit also that it is supported by 
the influence and power of what may be 
called something of the old land-holding 
class, who were responsible for all the 
old oppressions, abuses, and cruelties in 
Egypt. But itis a rebellion neverthe- 
less. A rebellion isa rising of unlawful 
powers against a lawful Government. 
The Government of the Khedive is a 
lawful Government, if there isone in the 
world. Itderives its sanction from the 
Sultan, andis aGovernment to be exer- 
cised under certain rules. The Khedive 
has conformed to these rules. So far as 
I know, no Ruler has ever more faith- 
fully, honourably, and punctually per- 
formed his obligations to the law and the 
people of his country than the Khedive 
has, and it is against him that Arabi and 
his friends are in arms. Perhaps the hon. 
Member may come back upon me and 
charge me with a little inconsistency in 
the phrase I have used. I did speak, I 
believe, of the de facto authorities in 
Egypt. But that was at a time preced- 
ing the bombardment. Then I spoke 
correctly, because at that time the Khe- 
dive was in the possession of those per- 
sons of whom I have just spoken, and 
gave colour to their acts. They were the 
de facto Government of Egypt at the time 
of the bombardment, responsible for the 
state and condition of Alexandria; but 
when the Khedive was separated from 
them, and when he came to exist in a 
position independent of them, they then 
assumed their natural and proper posi- 
tion as rebels against his authority. I 
am sorry to say that there is another 
point in which this rebellion is peculiar, 
and that is that it has every presump- 
tion of being tainted with very grave 
crime. My hon. Friend who moved the 
Motion has assailed my hon. Friend the 
Under Secretary of State for having de- 
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clared upon a former occasion that in 
his view Arabi Pasha and his co-adju- 
tors were reasonably suspected of com- 
plicity in the massacre of the 11th of 
June. Now, I agree with my hon. 
Friend who seconded the Motion that 
we ought to exercise very great caution 
in accepting and dealing with charges 
of this kind. It may be that the reason- 
able suspicion entertained by my hon. 
Friend the Under Secretary of State 
may be dissipated by the production of 
fuller evidence, or it may be that it will 
be supported by fuller evidence. I will 
not give any opinion on the matter 
further than to say that I think my hon. 
Friend was perfectly warranted in speak- 
ing of that reasonable suspicion of the 
complicity of those persons in that mas- 
sacre. But, of course, it must be borne 
in mind that in this case common-sense 
and absolute necessity compel, perhaps, 
Members of Parliament, and certainly 
Members of the Government, whose 
business it is to assume the Executive 
direction of the affairs of the country, to 
form provisionally many judgments upon 
probable evidence to which they must 
adhere for practical purposes; but, at 
the same time, they do not in their own 
minds so treat them as to hold them ab- 
solute truths. For example, I do not 
hesitate to say at this moment that pre- 
sumably the rebels in Egypt are tainted 
with grievous crime. But, far be it 
from me to say that, because we have 
that opinion, therefore these rebels, if 
they were in our power, ought to be 
punished. Certainly not. Their case 
ought to be tried and examined, and 
put under judicial investigation. They 
ought to have a fair trial—not by per- 
sons of a foreign tongue, by an alien 
Power, but a great trial according to 
law by a tribunal in which they ought 
reasonably to be enabled to place con- 
fidence; but apart from that, looking 
at the facts so far as known to us, I am 
sorry to say that that presumption of 
crime is grievous. And if there be 
reasonable suspicion in regard to the 
11th of June, I am sorry to say there is 
something more than reasonable sus- 
picion—though I will not say even now 
there is absolute demonstration—with 
regard to the 12th of July. Remember 
the flag of truce! Who sent that flag 
of truce? Was it an unauthorized act ? 
Will anyone tell me that it is rational to 
believe that act was otherwise than the 
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act of persons in power—namely, Arabi 
and his coadjutors ? How were the hours 
employed which were basely gained by 
the abuse of that flag of truce? They 
were employed in letting loose anarchy 
and conflagration upon Alexandria, and 
these are most serious matters. I admit 
that even now we are not to form posi- 
tively irreversible conclusions even in 
our own minds on matters which appa- 
rently raise the gravest charges against 
those who are engaged in the conduct of 
this military rebellion in Egypt. Well, 
Sir, my hon. Friend has referred to an 
expression of mine to the effect that there 
was not a rag or a shred of proof that 
Arabi Pasha and his friends represented 
the National Party in Egypt; and he 
quotes a statement he has seen in The 
Daily Telegraph, in the same columns 
where we all of us read a fiction, one of 
the most degrading and one of the most 
painful ever palmed on a people—of the 
cowardice and flight of a company of the 
60th Rifles—and some statement from 
the same source he requires me, I un- 
derstand, to admit as a fact. I will 
not quarrel with him upon the ques- 
tion of that statement; but I will 
remind my hon. Friend that the men, 
in my opinion, who in connection with 
Egyptian policy have earned character 
in Europe, and have been responsible 
to Europe in relation to Egyptian policy, 
such as Cherif Pasha, the head of the 
last legitimate, lawful Administration ; 
Riaz Pasha, who preceded him ; Sultan 
Pasha, the head of the Chamber of 
Notables, and one of the best in autho- 
rity in Egypt ; and Nubar Pasha—every 
one of these men, who are bound up with 
Egyptian feeling, tradition, interest, and 
happiness, is opposed to the views of the 
Military Party. With regard to Nubar 
Pasha, the Seconder of the Motion was 
not quite just to him, because he said 
that it was under Nubar Pasha that the 
International Courts were arranged, and 
that those most singular rights were 
brought into that particular shape in 
which the foreign creditors of the Khe- 
dive could sue him in those Courts, and 
virtually make the Egyptian Govern- 
ment liable for their claims. That may 
be true, as far as it goes; but it must 
be borne in mind that the International 
Courts and those rights so granted under 
Nubar Pasha to foreigners were not new 
rights, nor in extension of rights which 
previously existed, but were intended to 
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meet, as far as could be done, the wishes 
of: every patriotic Egyptian, because 
they were the substitute for the much 
larger rights and for the independent 
position enjoyed by every foreign Power 
in Egypt in the form of ex-territoriality. 
My hon. Friend the Member for Carlisle 
asks us to take immediate steps to ascer- 
tain from the de facto Egyptian military 
authorities whether they will lay down 
their arms on being guaranteed the right 
of voting their own Budget. Now, it 
sounds very reasonable that a people 
should ask to vote their own Budget; 
but we must in this case consider, after 
all, from whom, and under what cireum- 
stances, this demand is made. My hon. 
Friend has referred to me as the great 
encourager of oppressed populations 
abroad. Well, Sir, in any encourage- 
ment I have ever dared to give to 
oppressed populations abroad, I have 
endeavoured, above all things—this I 
will say for myself—to avoid putting for- 
ward abstract political theories. Now, 
that is exactly what is done here. The 
Egyptians have not for many centuries 
been in the condition of a nation ; theyare 
notactually a nation; they haveneither the 
power of a naticanur the liabilities of a 
nation. They have been a Province— 
—the Province of a great though ill-com- 
pacted Empire; and you might just as 
well say of the Bulgarians that they are a 
nation as say of the Egyptians that 
they are a nation. I never said to the 
Bulgarians at the time of the Bulgarian 
events that they had the right to vote 
their own Budget. That was not the 
question at all. They might have had 
as good a claim to be considered a nation 
as the Egyptians. They have really 
been a nation since the Egyptians; but 
they have ceased to a nation, and have 
become a Province. They have sub- 
mitted to oppression, and those who 
submit to oppression, though you may 
feel bound to do the best you can for 
them, yet they must stand the conse- 
quences of that submission. It is only 
men like the heroes of Montenegro, who 
never submit, but made war for 400 
years from among their rocks and moun- 
tains—these are the only men who are 
in a condition to claim at once the full 
and unlimited privileges of national free- 
dom. All that can be done for people 
like the Egyptians, who have submitted 
to lose their independence, is to re- 
store them by degrees, and by judi- 
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cious and considerate measures, to the 
enjoyment of the privileges of self- 
government and freedom, as far as they 
ean be granted. That is what we desire 
to do. But as to those abstract doc- 
trines about the indefeasible right of 
some portion of an oppressed people to 
exercise all the full-blown privileges of 
a high Constitution at a moment’s notice, 
I disclaim this abstract proposition. 
Mr. Burke, among the ten thousand 
things he said which should be eternally 
remembered, said that ‘in politics the 
space afforded to abstract reasoning is 
extremely limited.” We must learn to 
look at the facts as they are ; and, look- 
ing at them as they are, I say the 
duty of a Government situated as we 
are is to decline assenting to this ab- 
stract and unlimited demand which pro- 
ceeds in contempt of all existing and 
prior circumstances; but, on the other 
hand, never forgetting the genuine in- 
terests of practical freedom, and using 
every legitimate and fair opportunity of 
bringing the people forward so far as 
they are fit forit, and so far as the cir- 
cumstances permit to the enjoyment of 
its privileges. Now, I join hands with 
my hon. Friend, and I rejoice to believe 
that there has been the dawn of a better 
day, and that there is the promise in 
Egypt of some not inconsiderable capa- 
city for gradually arriving at the exercise 
of those privileges. It will be one of 
the most sacred duties of the Govern- 
ment to use whatever influence they 
may possess in the Councils of Europe 
for the purpose of promoting those in- 
terests ; and I rejoice to think that when 
we again enter the Councils of Europe 
with regard to Egyptian affairs, we shall 
enter them fortified by the moral claim 
which, I trust, we shall have derived 
from a vigorous and effectual, but at the 
same time from an honourable and disin- 
terested action ; and, undoubtedly, we 
shall enter them free from many of the 
conventional restraints which have hung 
heavily upon us in connection with the 
Conference. I trust when we enter those 
Councils we shall be able to do so in 
the spirit and with the feeling of Eng- 
lishmen, and that the course we may be 
permitted to take will not be unworthy 
of the fame of a liberty-loving people. 
Mr. VILLIERS-STUART said, he 
thought the hon. Baronet the Member 
for Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid Lawson) would 
be the last to advocate an oligarchy as a 
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desirable form of government for any 
country, yet, were his suggestions carried 
out successfully, Egypt would be de- 
livered into the power of an oligarchy, 
and that in the worst form—namely, 
the military oligarchy. The voting of 
the Budget was coveted by Arabi, that 
he might increase the Army and tighten 
its grip upon the throat of Egypt; it 
was also sought by the Notables, in 
order that they might recover the power 
of the bastinado, and restore the old 
corrupt administration which they had 
wielded, and which had been taken from 
them by the Control. He (Mr. Villiers- 
Stuart) could not imagine a worse form 
of tyranny. Ifthe hon. Baronet, who was 
an advocate for freedom and the enemy 
of slavery, knew Egypt as well as he 
(Mr. Villiers-Stuart) did, the hon. Baro- 
net would see that he could not con- 
sistently support the proceedings that 
had taken place in that country, for he 
would be helping to thrust back the 
people into the cruel bondage from 
which they were just beginning to 
emerge; he would be supporting the 
establishment of that which was more 
abhorrent to his principles—a military 
despotism. The fact was that Arabi, 
under tho guise of patriotism, was really 
the champion of Turkish domination. 
Had any doubt existed of that before 
the Sultan’s order, the friendly intimacy 
of the Sultan’s delegate, and the delay 
in the Proclamation would have with- 
drawn the veil. Neither were the No- 
tables trustworthy representatives of the 
Egyptian people. His (Mr. Villiers- 
Stuart’s) sympathies were with the small 
farmers and the labouring classes of 
Egypt; and it was indignation at the 
cruel oppression of these classes which 
he witnessed, and despair of any other 
remedy, that made him an advocate for 
European intervention. He first visited 
Egypt in 1850, in the time of Abbas 
Pasha, and he was shocked by the cruelty 
and oppression which then prevailed. 
Scarcely a day passed that he did not 
see men flogged, in the majority of in- 
stances, to extort taxes. The amount of 
revenue that in those days reached the 
Egyptian Treasury was less than half 
what it is now; but twice the amount 
nominally due was extorted, the surplus 
being appropriated by corrupt officials. 
The principle upon which taxes were 
assessed was most wasteful, for the crops 
were valued standing, and might not be 
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cut till valued. Now, in a parchin 

climate like Egypt corn began to sh 

as soon as ripe; but the officials only 
attended when itsuited their convenience, 
and that was when a sufficient bribe was 
offered. The result was that those who 
bribed highest were visited first, and not 
till after that ceremony had they the 
privilege of harvesting their own crops. 
He had seen the ground covered with 
corn shed and lost in consequence of 
these practices, and the amount thus 
wasted exceeded in value the amount of 
the tax. Another impolitic impost was 
that on water-wheels for irrigation pur- 
poses. These were so heavily taxed at 
the time of which he was speaking as to 
be very generally abandoned. Another 
cruel and wasteful impost, which was 
also terribly abused, was the system of 
forced labour. Under that system, he 
had seen men torn away by hundreds 
from their farms at the most critical 
season and driven in herds, like cattle, 
with sticks and whips, to work for some 
Pasha, or official, or for the State. In 
the latter case, the funds for their food 
were embezzled, and the poor creatures, 
ill-fed and maltreated, died off like flies. 
The history of the Mahmoudieh Canal, 
where 20,000 men perished, was well 
known, and a repetition of this horror 
in the case of the Suez Canal was only 
prevented by European intervention. 
Contrasting with the state of things 
which he had thus sketched was the fact 
that last winter, when making another 
visit to the country, he did not witness 
a single flogging or a single act of 
oppression; but was struck with the 
marked improvement in the prosperity, 
contentment, and generally prosperous 
condition of the people ; and they them- 
selves attributed the happy change to 
the European Administration. No doubt, 
the taxation was nominally more than 
double what it was before the creation 
of the National Debt ; but the taxation 
was really much lighter, owing to less op- 
pressive, wasteful, and dishonest methods 
of levying it. It was a mistake to sup- 
pose that the Khedive was a mere 
greedy speculator, bent on filling his 
Treasury. His ambition was to reform 
and advance Egypt, to carry out great 
public works and undertakings; but he 
had no prudence, and wished to do 
everything at once; to construct rail- 
ways, to suppress slavery, to make canals 
and harbours, fleets, bridges, factories, 
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palaces, universities, schools, and all 
with borrowed money, and, what was 
worse, money borrowed at 15 to 20 per 
cent from local banks, which were pre- 
sently paid off with European loans. 
Thus, the country was soon on the verge 
of bankruptcy. But the Control saved 
credit, raised Four per Cent Stock to 82, 
abolished the stick, reformed the admi- 
nistration of justice, and developod a 
degree of prosperity never before known. 
He was not concerned to become the 
apologist of the financiers who nego- 
tiated the Khedive’s loans; but he 
wished to make a remark as to one 
statement of the hon. Baronet. It was 
true that the loan of 1873 of £32,000,000 
only realized £20,000,000 cash ; but that 
was because it was not placed except to 
that extent ; and it must be remembered 
that they both cut down the interest 
from 7 per cent to 4 per cent, and cut 
down the par capital at which they were 
to be repaid from 100 to 80, and that 
this prudent management raised EByP. 
tian Four per Cents from 28 to 82. If 
he believed that the acceptance of the 
proposal of the hon. Baronet would 
result in anything like the emancipation 
of the Egyptian people, it would have 
his most cordial support ; but it was be- 
cause he was convinced that it would 
rather rivet the fetters upon the people 
of Egypt and consign them to renewed 
slavery that he should vote against it. 
Str PATRICK O’BRIEN said, that 
as to the boasted efficacy of the so-called 
European Concert, where was it? He 
had always doubted it, and experience 
had proved that it always broke down in 
the hour of need; and he considered it 
an advantage that we had been enabled 
to go single-handed into Egypt. If we 
were hampered by engagements with © 
France or any other Power, we should be, 
perhaps, forced to act for interests other 
than our own or those of Egypt. Recent 
events must have convinced of their 
mistake those who were disposed, from 
the action of Great Britain for some years, 
to designate this country as a geographi- 
cal expression. One thing, at least, had 
been made manifest—namely, that in 
the determination to advance the honour 
of the country and to preserve its Im- 
perial interests, no Party in the State 
possessed a monopoly. We had at pre- 
sent in Alexandria, as far as its material 
went, and speaking without reference to 
its numbers, a splendid Army, and the 
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fear which pressed upon him was. that 
we might be led to employ it for the pur- 
pose of a mere military display. He 
was not prepared to support the Motion 
of the hon. Baronet the Member for Car- 
lisle (Sir Wilfrid Lawson), because, if 
carried, it would involve total and com- 
lete submission to a man whom the 
gyptian and our own Government 
united in terming a rebel. He wished 
to impress upon the Government that 
there was a very strong feeling in the 
country that we ought not, from any 
desire to obtain military glory, unneces- 
sarily to press to extremities our military 
action in the East, and that we should 
not, because atrocities had been com- 
mitted by fanatics in moments of fana- 
tical enthusiasm, forget that we were a 
Christian nation and wreak unnecessary 
vengeance. As we were powerful, so we 
should be generous. He thought if we 
were to maintain ourrelations with Egypt 
in the future, it must be by conciliating 
the people, making ourselves popular, 
and doing justice to all classes of the 
— Nothing would be more 
ikely than unnecessary bloodshed to 
prevent so desirable a result; and he 
gave expression to the opinion of many 
when he said there existed the greatest 
anxiety, now that we had displayed, in 
the face of Europe and the East, our 
determination to assert ourselves in what 
we considered to be a just cause, that we 
should not be led to exhibit our might 
in any way except what was strictly 
required by the necessities of the case. 
Sir EDWARD REED said, it was 
very difficult for hon. Members to make 
sympathetic and emotional speeches 
without making statements which they 
were afterwards very much startled to 
see. Although prepared to give the 
hon. Baronet who was responsible for 
the Motion (Sir Wilfrid Lawson) credit 
for the best and most benevolent mo- 
tives, yet he (Sir Edward Reed) was at 
a loss to understand why that benevo- 
lence should be carried to the length, at 
a moment like the present, when Parlia- 
ment was about to separate, of casting 
discredit upon one’s Government and 
country, and of seeking to bring the whole 
action of the State into disrepute. He 
took exception to some words which had 
fallen from the Mover and the Seconder 
of the Resolution on the ground that 
they were extremely unfair to the Prime 
Minister, the Under Secretary of State 
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for Foreign Affairs, and the country at 
large; and, so far as he could see, there 
never was a more impracticable and ex- 
traordinary proposition put before any 
body of Gentlemen than that of the hon. 
Member for Carlisle. Was it conceiv- 
able, he asked, that the British Govern- 
ment, inthe present conjuncture of affairs 
in Egypt, should go to Arabi Pasha, as 
the hon. Baronet proposed, and ask him 
to lay down his arms on the understand- 
ing that the Chamber would be allowed 
to vote the Budget in the future? That 
we should go and kneel at the feet of 
Arabi, a man who, to say the least, had 
been strongly suspected of the greatest 
cruelties and wrongs, and make terms 
with him, as if he alone represented 
Egypt, was so preposterous a proposi- 
tion that it could not for one moment 
be seriously entertained. But what he 
wished to complain of was the reflection 
that had been cast upon the conduct of 
the Government by the hon. Member for 
Carlisle and the hon. Member for the 
Kirkcaldy Burghs (Sir George Camp- 
bell). He was bound to say that he 
had carefully noted the opinions formed 
on the subject, both at home and in 
America; and he believed .he was ex- 
pressing the general sentiment of the 
world when he said that the conduct of 
the English Government in reference to 
the Egyptian Question had been most 
cautious and scrupulous, and animated 
by a strong desire not to resort to any 
extreme or isolated measure, if it were 

ossible to avoid it. But the hon. Mem- 

er for Carlisle asked the House and the 
country to believe that we were going 
to carry this war among the Egyptian 
people for the purpose of preventing 
their obtaining self-government, and 
also for the interest of money, and 
money only. These two propositions 
were entirely irreconcilable. But he did 
not know that financial interests were 
to be despised or treated with contempt. 
The hon. Member for Kirkcaldy, how- 
ever, said that the hon. Baronet the 
Member for North Durham (Sir George 
Elliot) had considerable financial inte- 
rests in Egypt, but that in spite of those 
financial interests he was an honest man ; 
so that it would appear, therefore, that 
the hon. Member for Kirkcaldy enter- 
tained the extraordinary belief that any 
man who possessed financial interests in 
Egypt might be presumed to be a dis- 
honest man. He should like to know 
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what sort of proposition that was to put 
before this great financial country. It 
indicated a very crooked condition of 
mind in which to argue a great ques- 
tion. These hon. Members were doing 
their best before the country and the 
world to inflict upon this country a source 
of weakness in connection with great 
and solid undertakings by saying that 
we were going into war for mercenary 
and low purposes. Did the hon. Mem- 
ber for Kirkcaldy attempt to maintain 
that the present Prime Minister was 
conducting a policy for the purpose of 
depriving the people of Egypt of self- 
government, or for a mere monetary in- 
terest? He protested in the name of the 
great number of English people against 
these miserable imputations against the 
Government and the people of this coun- 
try in connection with this war. There 
were vast numbers of people here who 
deplored the necessity of this war. Hon. 
Members had attempted to protect Arabi 
Pasha against improper imputations, 
and he did not object to that; but he 
wished to know whether the character 
of our own Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs was not also to be 
protected? Were they to be told by 
the hon. Member for Kirkcaldy that 
the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs had done his best to 
blacken the character of Arabi Pasha, 
and was the hon. Baronet to have the 
miserable motive attributed to him of 
having done so for the purpose of set- 
ting up a state of irreconcilability be- 
tween Arabi Pasha and our Government? 
He could not imagine any graver accusa- 
tion againsta public man. He repudiated 
in the strongest manner available to him 
in Parliament these wretched imputa- 
tions upon Ministers and upon the coun- 
try at large. There could not be a doubt 
that the Prime Minister and the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
and the House were entering upon this 
war with the greatest possible regret 
that the necessity for it should have 
arisen, but; with the conviction that it 
was, under the circumstances of the 
case, unavoidable, and a matter of pub- 
lic duty; and he believed, if they took 
the opinion of the people of the country, 
there would scarcely be one man in a 
million who would assent to the miser- 
able and wretched imputations which 
had been made against the country, the 
Ministers, and the national honour. 
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Mr. O’DONNELL said, he supposed 
he ought to congratulate the Ministry, 
the bondholders, and the country on the 
certificate of character so kindly vouch- 
safed to all, and to each individually, by 
the hon. Member who had just sat down 
(Sir Edward Reed). He was also struck 
with the remarks of the hon. Member 
for Waterford (Mr. Villiers Stuart), who 
appeared to have as much sympathy with 
the Egyptian Nationality as he had with 
the Irish Nationality. The Prime Minis- 
ter gave reasons for the opposition of 
the Government to an Assembly of No- 
tables in Egypt, and for their opposition 
to any terms of accommodation with the 
de facto military authorities in Egypt. 
As to the Government’s opposition to a 
convocation of Notables, the Prime Mi- 
nister gave two reasons. The first was 
respect for France, and the second re- 
spect for the Conference. The right hon. 
Gentleman assumed that if England had 
assented to an Assembly of Notables 
there would have been a ‘rupture with 
France. With great deference, he (Mr. 
O’Donnell) begged altogether to differ 
from the right hon. Gentleman. What- 
ever might be the particular view of 
M. Gambetta, the public opinion of 
France was never opposed to the meet- 
ing of a National Assembly in Egypt. 
In fact, M. Gambetta caused a sensation 
of horror when he said, in the French 
Chamber, that Egypt was one of those 
countries that required to be governed 
by the lash. As to the second reason— 
respect for the Conference—in view of 
numerous recent events, one could hardly 
yield that assent to it which the Premier 
expected. It was a convenient cloak, 
which the Prime Minister put on and 
took off at his convenience. It had, 
however, been worn threadbare by con- 
stant use, and the allegation of the Prime 
Minister that he was hindered by the 
Conference might be placed in the same 
category with many other Ministerial 
allegations. For the just consideration 
of the question, it must be recognized 
that Arabi Pasha and the Egyptian Army 
were from the beginning standing in the 
attitude of self-defence, and he (Mr. 
O’Donnell) insisted that the fate of 
Egyptian reformers on previous occa- 
sions justified their suspicion and alarm. 
We knew that when Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernmentattacked Egypt and bombarded 
Alexandria, Arabi Pasha was the regu- 
larly constituted War Minister of Egypt, 
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the recognized Minister of his Sovereign 
the Khedive, and that the Sultan y 
proved his acting in that capacity. It 
was not, then, for Arabi Pasha to defend 
himself against the accusation of the 
Premier, but for the Premier to state on 
what ground he opened war on the for- 
tifications of a friendly Power. He 
strongly advocated an inquiry into the 
fate of those men, who were victims of 
the cupidity of European money-lending 
interlopers, for there had never been an 
independent Commission of Inquiry into 
the financial affairs of Egypt for the 
last 10 years. He asked for such an in- 
quiry, and that in that Commission there 
should be representatives of the senti- 
ments entertained on this question by 
the hon. Baronet the Member for Oar- 
lisle (Sir Wilfrid Lawson) and the hon. 
Member for Kirkcaldy (Sir George 
Campbell). 

Mr. MOLLOY asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs to 
state what were the international en- 
gagements to which the Prime Minister 
had referred as being those on which the 
war was based ? 

Srr CHARLES W. DILKE, in reply, 
said, that the war had not been based 
on international engagements, but upon 
reasons which had been fully given in a 
former debate in answer to the hon. 
Member for Dungarvan (Mr. 0’ Donnell). 
The international engagements to which 
the Prime Minister referred were those 
with regard to the Law of Liquidation, 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Main Question again proposed, ‘‘ That 
the Bill be now read the third time.” 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS—POLICY OF HER 
MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT. 


Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : Sir, 
before this Bill is read a third time, I wish 
to urge again upon the Government the 
extreme importance of reversing at once 
the unfortunate attitude towards the 
German Powers which they have adopted 
since they came into Office. Nothing 
has been more productive of the compli- 
cations and troubles that have baffled the 
present Government than the change of 
alliances made by the present Ministry. 
They abandoned the understanding with 
Austria and Germany, and endeavoured 
to substitute other combinations. [Sir 
Cartes W. Diuxe: No.] Of course 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
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Affairs says ‘‘No.” That is the only 
kind of reply to a well-known fact that 
could be expected from him, for the 
hon. Baronet has developed a most sin- 
gular capacity for inaccuracy —[ Mr. 
CuamBertain: Order!!—I admire, Sir, 
the fidelity with ‘which the Radical 
Dioscuri of the Ministry support each 
other; but I shall not withdraw before 
the censure of the right hon. Gentleman. 
The fact of this abandonment of the 
Austro-German alliance in favour of an 
attempted but impossible combination 
with Russia and France is perfectly 
notorious in every capital in Europe, 
where the denials of the Under Secre- 
tary of State will be received with the 
sameironical surprise asa previous denial 
of his met from the official organs of 
Foreign Powers. All the German news- 
papers have teemed with the strongest 
attacks upon the Prime Minister and his 
poliey, and solely on the ground of his 
change of alliances. I could quote 
hundreds of such attacks; and it must 
be remembered how intimate are the 
relations between the German Press and 
the Imperial Chancellerie. Moreover, 
the tone of all the despatches from 
Vienna and Berlin, published in our 
Blue Books, has been cold and even 
hostile. These facts are ample proof. 
The hon. Baronet can hardly expect me 
to produce a certificate to it under Prince 
Bismarck’s hand and seal. It may be 
quite true that at the present moment— 
I speak of the last fortnight—Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, taught by the pain- 
ful humiliations of the past two years, 
and by the terrible experience of this 
war, may be going back upon their mis- 
takes, and trying to revert to the alliance 
with Germany. If so, they have my 
commendation. My criticism of their 
policy applies to their policy of the past 
two years as a whole, and not to the very 
latest phase of their foreign relations. 
The expressions which the hon. Baronet 
in his helplessness is driven to apply to 
the arguments of his opponents may be 
excused, owing to the painful awkward- 
ness of his position. No doubt, ‘‘ moon- 
shine and nonsense,’ though highly 
Parliamentary and courteous terms, are 
somewhat unusual. But, Sir, I make 
every allowance for the hon. Baronet. 
It is, no doubt, very irritating for a Mi- 
nister to be wholly unable to reply to a 
criticism of his blunders, and especially 
when that Minister remembers that his 
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namecannot butal ways be associated with 


Imprisonment for 


such episodes as the fiasco of Dulcigno | 


and the deception of Greece, and with 
the myths of ‘‘ joint action” with France 


andof ‘‘theConcertof Europe,” and with | 


the Egyptian War. I tender the Under 
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PARLIAMENT—PRIVILEGE—MR. GRAY 
(COMMITMENT OF A MEMBER OF 
THIS HOUSE). 


Coronet NOLAN asked, if there was 


any truth in thereport that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Carlow (Mr. Edmond D. Gray) had 


Secretary of State my sincere sympathy | heen sentenced to three months’ im- 


in his trying position. With regard to 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 


| prisonment and to a fine of £500 by 


Mr. Justice Lawson in respect of articles 


for Ripon (Mr. Goschen), he did not | appearing in The Freeman’s Journal? If 


leave an accurate impression upon the 
House when he denied point blank that 
he had been on a Mission to Berlin. I 
had congratulated the right hon. Gen- 
tleman on the success of his diplomacy, 
and thought that there were three 
Missions. The first two he does not, 
and cannot, deny. The third, asI said 
yesterday, I am perfectly willing to be- 
lieve did not take place, as the right hon. 
Gentleman denies it. It is of slight 
consequence whether he went, or did 
not go, on that occasion. Yet his denial 
of this last Mission was so framed as to 
appear to cover all his Missions, and his 
reference to a portion of my statement 
to embrace the whole. In conclusion, 
Sir, I beg to congratulate the Govern- 
ment, even at this twelfth hour, on their 
change of policy—on their professed new 
friendliness for Turkey and for the Ger- 
man Powers. If they will only com- 
pletely revert to the statesmanlike policy 
of Lord Beaconsfield, as seems now not 
impossible, they may still find a way 
of escape from their many embarrass- 
ments. 

Srr CHARLES W. DILKE said, 
that the hon. Member for Eye (Mr. 
Ashmead-Bartlett) had that day re- 
peated the statement he made yesterday 
as to there being a state of hostility be- 
tween this country and Germany. 

Mr. ASHMEAD - BARTLETT said, 
that his observations did not apply to 
the events which had taken place in the 
last fortnight. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, 
that the hon. Member had spoken of the 
German Government as being unfriendly 
to this country. The Government failed 
to find anything cold or reserved in their 
commuications with the German Govern- 
ment, and the tone of the German Press 
was certainly in their favour. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government was very sensible 
indeed, and was bound on all occasions 
to express its sense of the cordial recog- 
nition of its good intentions and single- 
mindedness by the German Government. 





it were true, he would wish to point out 
that a very serious step had been taken. 
Many English Members might not be 
aware of it, but Zhe Freeman’s Journal, 
of which the hon. Member for Carlow 
was the proprietor, represented the 
views of the Catholics of Ireland; and 
if a war was to be waged upon the 
Catholic Press after this fashion, and 
such extremely heavy sentences were 
to be given, it would be considered by 
the Irish people as a crusade against 
Catholics, and might result in serious 
consequences. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is referring to a matter of which the 
House has no knowledge. If the state- 
ment which he has made is correct, no 
doubt, in the ordinary course, the fact 
of the imprisonment of a Member of 
this House will be communicated to the 
House in the regular way. The House 
at present has no knowledge of the 
matter, and I am bound to tell the hon. 
and gallant Member that it is a matter 
which could not be debated upon the 
third reading of the Appropriation Bill. 

Coronet NOLAN said, he wished to 
raise the question, by objecting to the 
Bill, on the ground of its including the 
salary of Mr. Justice Lawson. 

Mr. SPEAKER: To put the hon. 
and gallant Member in Order, I am 
bound to tell him that he would not be 
in Order in debating this question upon 
this Bill. 


Main Question put. 

The House divided:—Ayes 57; Noes 
4: Majority 53.—(Div. List, No. 340.) 

Bill passed. 


IMPRISONMENT FOR CONTUMACY 
BILL [Lords].—[Br1 208.] 
(Mr. J. G. Talbot.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. J. G. TALBOT, in moving that the 
Bill be now read a second time, said, he 
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had tried for many weeks to get an op- 
sage of bringing it forward, but had 

een unsuccessful. Notwithstanding the 
fact that the Prime Minister appealed to 
the House to allow the Bill to pass, the 
‘blocks’ had remained on the Paper 
down to the present time. It would be 
within the recollection of the House that 
some weeks ago the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for the City of London 
(Mr. J.G. Hubbard) asked the Prime 
Minister whether he could exercise the 
clemency of the Crown and procure the 
release of a clergyman who had been in 
prison for 16 months. The Prime Mi- 
nister replied that the Crown had no 

ower to exercise the Prerogative of 

fercy in this particular case ; and he 
suggested, if the particular prisoner was 
to be released at all, that the authors of 
the Act under which Mr. Green was im- 
prisoned should come forward and intro- 
duce a measure for his release. That 
was the challenge of the Prime Minister. 
It was taken up in the other House, 
and the result was that the two Arch- 
bishops, who were the authors of the 
Public Worship Regulation Act, brought 
in the present Bill, the main object of 
which was to obtain the release of Mr. 
Green. In claiming its favourable con- 
sideration, he thought the fact of its 
originating from the two Archbishops 
might well be adduced in its favour, for 
they could scarcely be regarded as pre- 
judiced or bigoted as regarded Mr. 
Green. The Bill proposed to do three 
things. First, it provided for a repre- 
sentation by the Archbishop of the Pro- 
vince in which a suit had arisen to the 
Judge who had tried the case. Secondly, 
it provided that the Judge might re- 
lease the prisoner if he saw fit. Thirdly, 
that no order for release should be made, 
when a man was imprisoned for non- 
payment of costs, unless those costs were 
paid. Provision was then made for the 
discharge of every legal obligation. 
Then there was a provision against the 
release of prisoners in case of subsequent 
contempt or contumacy. Thus all inter- 
ference with legitimate authority was 
prevented. He would refer to an autho- 
rity which would meet with the respect 
of hon. Members opposite in an ana- 
logous case. A similar Bill to the pre- 
sent, which became 3 & 4 Vict. c. 98, 
was before the House on the Ist of 
August, 1840. It was introduced in 
connection with the imprisonment of 
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John Thorogood for non-payment of 
tithes. Lord John Russell on that occa- 
sion said that— 


Contumacy Bill. 


‘The House in general had been of opinion, 
that after John Thorogood had been upwards of 
eighteen monthsin confinement, being committed 
for contempt, it was the better way, not only 
with regard to humanity, but with a view to 
the general question, that he should be dis- 
charged from prison. It was not an opinion at 
all involving any question as to the propriety 
of the conduct of John Thorogood, still less of 
the view which that individual had taken of 
church rates, of the law respecting them, or 
his duty towards that law.’—[3 Hansard, lv. 
1190-91.] 


Applying to Mr. Green the words of 
Lord John Russell, he (Mr. J. G. Tal- 
bot) would say that it did not involve 
any question as to the propriety of the 
conduct of Mr. Green, or any imputation 
upon the Church Courts, or the law re- 
specting them. Mr. Green, at all events, 
was a person of blameless life, and full 
of devotion to his sacred calling ; and he 
(Mr. J. G. Talbot) would appeal to the 
House, on the ground of mercy, to pass 
the Bill. It had been said that he was 
imprisoned by his own act, and that the 
power of turning the key of his prison 
door lay with him; but the same could 
be said with equal truth of the martyrs 
of early Christian days. Indeed, he 
(Mr. J. G. Talbot) could go a step fur- 
ther, and would point out that the Pro- 
testant martyrs in the Reign of Queen 
Mary might ‘have saved their lives by 
submitting to the law. It might have 
been said—‘‘ Why did they not accept 
the doctrines of the Pope?” But the 
obvious answer was—‘‘ Because their con- 
sciences did not permit them.’ It was 
the same with this gentleman. He be- 
lieved, in his conscience, that the Eccle- 
siastical Courts, as at present constituted, 
did not command his obedience. The 
hon. and learned Attorney General, no 
doubt, would say that Mr. Green’s views 
were wrong, and there were hon. Mem- 
bers present who would agree with him. 
He (Mr. J. G. Talbot) would not discuss 
the question of whether Mr. Green was 
right or wrong; but it was idle to say 
that he could release himself from prison, 
when the very act of so doing would be 
a breach of the conscientious obligations 
that were the cause of his being there 
at all. He could not do so without 
violating his conscience any more than 
the Christian martyrs could have thrown 
incense on heathen altars, or the Pro- 
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testant martyrs have admitted the supre- 
macy of the Pope. Hon. Gentlemen cn 
the other side of the House who laid so 
much stress upon liberty of conscience 
should show their sincerity, and support 
the principle in this case, by voting for 
the second reading, which he hoped would 
be agreed to without a long discussion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘““That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”—( Mr. J. G. Talbot.) 


Mr. DILLWYN said, he must con- 
fess that he had listened with surprise to 
the arguments just employed, and ridi- 
culed the idea of any resemblance be- 
tween Mr. Green’s case and that of the 
ancient martyrs. He was in prison for not 
fulfilling the conditions of a trustthat had 
been placed in his hands. He had been 
put in a position to teach certain doc- 
trines, and had not taught them; in short, 
he had violated that trust by preach- 
ing unlawful doctrines. By ceasing 
to preach those doctrines, or giving up 
his cure, he would be released from 
prison the very next day, and that was 
the course which he ought to adopt. 
Personally, he (Mr. Dillwyn) had no 
wish to see Mr. Green detained. He 
had not voted for the Public Worship 
Regulation Act; but, since it was the 
law, clergymen, of all others, ought to 
set an example of obedience; whereas 
the fact was that Mr. Green and those 
who supported him were setting a very 
bad example of disobedience to the law. 
He would move the adjournment of the 
debate. 

Sin GEORGE CAMPBELL seconded 
the Motion, holding that if there ever 
was a case which was not one of con- 
science, this was the case. As he under- 
stood the position of Mr. Green, he de- 
sired to receive the pay of the State, and 
yet to put the law of the State at defi- 
ance. That, of course, could not be 
allowed. He had only to resign his 
living, and he could teach what he 
liked. He could make postures, or, if he 
pleased, stand on his head. To allow him, 
however, to defy the State by doing so 
under the Bill as proposed, would be 
most monstrous. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Diliwyn.) 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, that he approached 
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the subject with very mixed feelings. 
Speaking only for himself and not for 
the Government, some of whose Mem- 
bers were in favour of the Bill, he felt 
bound to oppose the second reading of 
the Bill, because it violated all sound 
legal principles. Hecertainlyregretted, as 
much as anyone, the fact that Mr. Green 
was still in custody on account of what was, 
no doubt, an honest idea. But that was 
not the only consideration. They ought 
to consider, also, that that imprisonment 
was caused solely by his violation of the 
law ofthe Church to which he belonged, 
obedience to which must be enforced. 
The cireumstance that people were act- 
ing in accordance with their consciences 
could not, on the ground of mercy, be 
held to justify a breach of the law. 
There was no resemblance to Thoro- 
good’s case, because Thorogood refused 
to do a positive act, whereas Mr. Green 
was only called upon to abstain from cer- 
tain practices or to resign his living. The 
difficulty of the case was, that Mr. Green 
insisted on remaining a clergyman of the 
Church of England; but, while seeking 
that protection of the law which was 
afforded to the Church in its connection 
with the State, he refused to obey the 
law. By yielding up his cure, he could 
be at once relieved from the conse- 
quences of his acts. If he were released 
he would return to his diocese and his 
living, for the purpose of disobeying 
the law, and again set the order of the 
Court at defiance. For his own part, he 
(the Attorney General) had no strong 
feeling as to the Bill; but he should be 
glad to see Mr. Green released, espe- 
cially as that day, he believed, his 
three years’ deprivation was completed. 
Though he spoke his individual opinion, 
he must say that he would rather not see 
the Bill pass in the shape in which it 
had been framed. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, the 
flaw in the argument of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney General 
was, that he had dealt with the question 
as if the imprisonment of Mr. Green 
were connected directly with the opera- 
tion of the Public Worship Regulation 
Act. He (Mr. Beresford Hope) would 
point out that an eminent authority in 
‘‘another place” had told them that the 
authors of the Public Worship Regula- 
tion Act never contemplated imprison- 
ment for contumacy when the Bill was 
introduced into Parliament. That being 
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so, he trusted that no obstacle would be 
laced in the way of Mr. Green’s release. 
ey need not fear being too lenient, 
for their kindness would consist in leav- 
ing him to the tender mercies of the 
Public Worship Act, and turning him 
out into the world deprived of his 
living. The detention of Mr. Green 
had been brought about by the re- 
suscitation of a forgotten Act of George 
III. ; and he implored the House, 
by passing the Bill, not to allow an 
accidental freak of persecution on the 
part of an anomalous and acrimonious 
association to triumph over the common 
sense of England and Parliament, and 
over a hard-working, conscientious, and 
most unfortunate clergyman. 

Sm JOSEPH M‘KENNA, in support- 
ing the Bill, said, he did not consider 
that its object was simply the release of 
Mr. Green from custody. That gentle- 
man was only an instrument by which 
the purpose of the measure was to be 
effected—namely, the liberty of holding 
one’s own conscientious opinions; and 
he, therefore, hoped that every liberty- 
loving Member of the House would sup- 
port the Bill. 

Mr. J. G. HUBBARD said, if Mr. 
Green had been breaking the law, so as 
to injure his parishioners and congrega- 
tion, let him be appropriately punished 
by monition, restraint, inhibition, and, 
last of all, by deprivation; but Mr. 
Green was suffering not for an offence 
of that kind, but because he would not 
give up his own conscientious convic- 
tions in favour of an authority which to 
him was one he could not acknowledge. 
He might be mistaken or not; but he 
(Mr. J. G. Hubbard) contended that no 
man ought to be punished by imprison- 
ment—which was a punishment for a 
penal offence—for a matter which was 
the result of a conscientious scruple, and 
not an offence against ecclesiastical law. 

Mr. MAGNIAC said, he thought that 
the strongest possible protest should be 
made against the case of Mr. Green 
being regarded as one of the liberty of 
conscience. Clergymen were appointed, 
if not by the State, with its sanction; 
and parishioners ought not to have a 
clergyman thrust upon them who prac- 
tised doctrines opposed to their views. 
The case of Mr. John Thorogood had 
been referred to in support of this mea- 
sure; but, in his (Mr. Magniac’s) opi- 
nion, there was no analogy between that 
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case and the one then before the House. 
Mr. Green was a public servant with 
duties to discharge to his parishioners, 
who were members of the Church of 
England, and no question of religious 
liberty was involved. The case of Mr. 
Green might very probably lead to an 
alteration of the law at some future 
time; but, at that period of the Session, 
when many far more important measures 
had necessarily been abandoned, the 
House ought not to be asked to discuss 
the Bill, seeing that it was a measure 
simply proposed for the purpose of set- 
ting free a particular individual. 

Mr. WARTON rose to address the 
House, when—— 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members not being present, 


House adjourned at half after Four 
o'clock till To-morrow. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, 17th August, 1882. 





MINUTES. |—Pustic Brrts—Second Reading— 
National Gallery (Loan) (261). 

Second Reading — Committee negatived — Third 
Reading — Consolidated Fund (Appropria- 
tion) *, and passed. 

Committee — Report — Third Reading — Fishery 
Board (Scotland) (264), and passed. 

Third Reading—India (Home Charges Arrears)* 
(256); Revenue, Friendly Societies, and Na- 
tional Debt * (257), and passed. 


FISHERY BOARD (SCOTLAND) 


(The Earl of Rosebery.) 
(No. 264.) 


House in 


order). 
Bill reported without Amendment. 


Tue Eart or REDESDALE (Onar- 
MAN of ComMITTEEs) moved to insert in 
the 2nd sub-section of the 5th clause the 
words ‘‘or private rights,’’ the effect of 
which was to secure that the Board in 
their administration of salmon fisheries 
in Scotland should have regard not only 
to district boards, as provided in the 
Bill, but also to “ private rights.” In 


BILL. 


COMMITTEE. 
Committee (according to 
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the Bill, as introduced in the other 
House of Parliament, the 1st sub-section, 
which related to the white herring and 
deep-sea fishing, was amended by the in- 
sertion of the following words:—‘‘ With- 
out interfering with any public autho- 
rity or private rights.” With regard to 
the ond sub-section, which related to 
salmon fishing, the following words were 


added :—-‘‘ Without reference to or in- 
terference with the rights of district 
boards ;’’ but the words ‘‘or private 


rights’? were omitted, and he proposed 
that these words should be added. It 
was perfectly obvious—it must be ob- 
vious to their Lordships—that private 
rights, as regarded deep-sea fishing, 
were few indeed, if any; but whatever 
they were, it was thought desirable, in 
the House of Commons, that they should 
be protected. It was perfectly well 
known, with regard to salmon fisheries, 
that private rights were of a very ex- 
tended character indeed. Why, then, 
were not these words he proposed in 
the Bill? Why were not the same words 
to relate to salmon fisheries which ap- 
plied to deep-sea fisheries? It appeared 
to him that it would be a most unjust 
proceeding if these words were not added 
to the Bill. The Bill would be of a very 
dangerous character if these words were 
not accepted. This Bill did away with 
the Salmon Fisheries (Scotland) Act, 25 
& 26 Vict. In that Act there were these 
words inserted with reference to salmon 
fisheries— 

‘Provided such regulations shall not interfere 
with any rights held at the time of the passing 
of this Act under Royal grant or charter, or 
possessed from time immemorial.” 


This preserved private rights under the 
Act. Why was not the same protection 
given in this Act? The Bill was brought 
up to their Lordships at a time when 
really the general opinion of the people 
in Seotland was that it would no longer 
be proceeded with this Session, and the 
Government acted upon that understand- 
ing to a great degree, and gave en- 
couragement to that belief by including 
the Act which was about to die out in 
the Expiring Laws Continuance Bill, 
which was brought in and passed 
through the House of Commons before 
the second reading of this Bill was taken 
in the House of Commons. The Expir- 
ing Laws Bill came to their Lordships’ 
House, and this Bill was brought up 
from the House of Commons on the 
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same day, and the Fisheries Bill was 
read a first and second time without the 
printed Bill being on the Table, or any- 
body knowing anything at all about it ; 
and this was the way their Lordships’ 
House was treatéd with regard to the 
power of dealing with legislation and 
the amendment of Public Bills. He 
confessed that he thought the question 
was one of very great importance to the 
Privileges of this House. This House 
had a great responsibility upon it with 
regard to legislation, and it ought to 
have every opportunity to amend mea- 
sures brought before it in a manner 
which would be satisfactory. The noble 
Earl (the Earl of Rosebery), who had 
charge of the Bill in this House, called 
attention yesterday to the manner in 
which the Hypothec Bill was passed in 
1880. He (the Earl of Redesdale) ob- 
jected at that time, because the Bill was 
brought in at a period of the Session 
when he thought there was not a proper 
opportunity given to enable a measure 
of that importance to be fairly and suf- 
ficiently considered. In regard to that 
Bill, he would just refer to the final pro- 
ceedings which took place in order to 
show how little comparison could be 
drawn between the two cases. The 
Hypothec Bill was brought from the 
House of Commons on the 11th March ; 
it was read a second time on the 13th; 
it was committed on the 15th; and No- 
tice was given to suspend the Standing 
Orders. It was reported on the 16th, 
and the usual grace of suspending the 
Standing Orders was not complied with, 
the Order to do so being discharged, and 
the Bill was read the third time on the 
19th, three days after it was reported, 
and further Amendments were made on 
that occasion. It was sent to the House 
of Commons, and received the Royal 
Assent on the 24th. All through the 
stages of that Bill there was time to en- 
able parties to make the necessary 
Amendments. Peers who desired to 
propose Amendments on such a Bill had 
to consult with parties in Scotland who 
were acquainted with all the details ne- 
cessary to be dealt with. That Bill was 
hurried through improperly, and he took 
objection to it on that ground. Still he 
did not think it necessary to enter a pro- 
test against that proceeding, because 
there was a certain time allowed to the 
House to make Amendments. The pre- 
sent Bill was brought to the House 
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shortly before the adjournment yester- 
day morning. Now it was through 
Committee, and they had got to Report, 
and had Notice of the suspension of the 
Standing Orders. If his Amendment 
were adopted, the Bill could go down to 
the House of Commons, where the Mo- 
tion could at once be made to agree to 
the Amendment. He had taken his pre- 
sent course because he thought it was 
necessary, in justice to their Lordships’ 
House, and because the adjournment, 
which was to take place to-morrow, was 
supposed to be the same thing as Pro- 
rogation with regard to the Business of 
the House. 


Amendment moved, in Clause 5, page 
2, at end of Sub-section 2, add (‘‘ or 
private rights.”)—(The Earl of Redes- 


dale.) 


Tse Eart or ROSEBERY said, he 
thought he should be able to show to 
the satisfaction of their Lordships and 
the noble Earl why this Amendment 
should not be accepted. In the first 
place, it was absolutely unnecessary. 
The noble Earl and their Lordships 
heard yesterday from the noble and 
learned Lord on the Woolsack, the 
highest authority on English law, in the 
most distinct and conclusive manner, 
that under this clause no private rights 
whatever could be affected. In the 
second place, the highest authority on 
Scotch law not on the Bench—the Lord 
Advocate—was also of opinion that 
there could be no interference with pri- 
vate rights under that clause. But, 
thirdly, the noble Earl himself quoted 
the clause saving private rights in the 
Salmon Fisheries Act under which these 
Commissioners had their power, and 
which remained a part of the law. Un- 
der these circumstances, there was abso- 
lutely no utility whatever in accepting 
these words. The noble Earl said that 
they might immediately adopt the words 
and send the Bill to the other House, 
and that there would be ample time for 
that House to accept the Amendment. 
The Government were not willing te 
take the risk of that proceeding. The 
intimation he had received from the 
House of Commons — because he had 
made inquiry—did not lead him to con- 
cur in the view of the noble Earl; and 
he (the Earl of Rosebery), for one, would 
strenuously resist any attempt to risk 
the Bill by inserting unnecessary words 
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at the last moment. If the noble Earl 
had allowed the Bill to go into Commit- 
tee yesterday, as was proposed, there 
might have been time to do what he 
desired. He thought that was sufficient 
for practical purposes with regard to the 
noble Earl’s Amendment ; but, with re- 
gard to the general question, there was 
another word to be said. It was quite 
true that he alluded yesterday to the 
course adopted by the late Government 
with regard to the Abolition of Hypo- 
thec Bill; but he disclaimed altogether 
the intention of fixing any responsibility 
for that course on the noble Earl, who 
always took an independent view with 
regard to the Privileges of this House, 
whatever Party might be in power. He 
did not mean that that Bill should be 
taken as a precedent on the present oc- 
casion. He should be very sorry that it 
should form a precedent for any action 
he should take on this or any other Bill; 
but he did hope it would be an argu- 
ment why noble Lords on the opposite 
side of the House should not take a 
stringent view of the action of the Go- 
vernment on this occasion. There was 
a broad distinction between the two 
Bills. The Hypothec Bill was one of a 
most important and most sweeping cha- 
racter. It made changes in the agricul- 
ture of Scotland; it made changes in the 
private rights of landlords in Scotland, 
which were of a kind which it would 
not be easy for a Liberal Government to 
introduce and pass through Parliament 
in cold blood, if he might use the ex- 
pression. What was the nature of this 
Bill, and their justification for proceed- 
ing with it at this time of the Session ? 
Their justification was this—that it 
effected no alteration in the law what- 
ever ; that it provided for the formation 
of anew and a more competent Board 
instead of a Board which the Govern- 
ment did not think had been altogether 
successful; and, in the second place, 
that it recognized the principle that any 
Scotch Fishery Board should have cog- 
nigance of all fisheries, whether deep- 
sea, or salmon, or otherwise. He really 
could not see that there was anything in 
the nature of the Bill of a sort which 
ought to prevent their passing it this 
Session. Another argument of the 
noble Earl was that the Government 
practically gave this Bill up, because the 
former Act was included in the Expirin 
Laws Continuance Bill, and that Bi 
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had passed the House of Commons be- 
fore the present Bill had come to a 
second reading. Could there be a more 
conclusive argument against the noble 
Earl? The Government could not be 
certain of passing the Fisheries Bill, 
because, although it had received the 
assent of every Scotch Member of the 
House of Commons, it was biocked by 
an English County Member, and, there- 
fore, the former Act was put in the Con- 
tinuance Bill. Arguments of that sort, 
when brought to support a charge 
against the Government, hardly sus- 
tained the accusation. This Bill had 
been more than a month not only before 
Parliament, but before the country ; it 
had been a matter for consideration by 
public bodies in Scotland. The Lord 
Advocate and he had had frequent con- 
ferences with Scotch Members on the 
subject. It had received the virtual 
approval, he thought, of every Scotch 
Member, and there was no shadow of 
pretext to assert that this Bill had been 
smuggled through Parliament. It had 
been before the country in its broadest 
and most universal sense. It had been 
discussed by every newspaper in Scot- 
land. And yet the noble Earl turned 
round and compared it to the hurried 
passage of an Act of universal applica- 
tion like the Hypothec Bill, and said 
that it had not received full discussion 
in Scotland. That was an assertion 
which he could not allow to pass uncha!- 
lenged; and, both on the ground of ex- 
pediency and general policy, he hoped 
their Lordships would not pass the 
Amendment—the more so as the Expir- 
ing Laws Continuance Bill had been 
passed without the Salmon Fisheries 
Act, and Scotland would be left without 
a Fishery Board. 

Tue Eart or MILLTOWN said, it 
was rather hard that the noble Earl (the 
Earl of Rosebery) should attribute the 
analogy between this measure and the 
Hypothec Bill to the Chairman of Com- 
mittees, seeing it was entirely the ana- 
logy of the noble Earl himself. If the 
Amendment was really so harmless as 
the noble Earl had stated it to be, he 
could not see why a strong objection was 
taken to its insertion. The argument of 
the Chairman of Committees with re- 
gard to these words being already in the 
Bill with reference to deep-sea fisheries, 
and not in this part of the clause, was 
unanswerable. It was difficult to see 
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what private rights could be injured 
with regard to deep-sea fisheries ; but it 
was quite evident that there were such 
rights as regards riparian proprietors. 

Tue Eart or ROSEBERY : I beg the 
noble Earl’s pardon. I answered that 
argument yesterday. 

Tue: LORD CHANCELLOR said, that 
were it not for the great and unfeigned 
respect which he, in common with their 
Lordships, entertained for the Chairman 
of Committees, he should venture to ex- 
press some surprise at the course taken 
by him in regard to this particular Bill, 
which was not applied to any other Bills 
brought up from the House of Commons, 
and dealt with recently, in exactly the 
same manner, and on which an objec- 
tion of this sort might more reasonably 
have been taken. He would only ex- 
press his sense of the error into which 
his noble Friend had fallen by using a 
homely expression which he hoped would 
not give offence, and saying that the 
noble Earl had found a ‘‘ mare’s nest.” 
There was no sort of ground whatever 
for the smallest apprehension that this 
Bill could by any possibility affect any 
private rights. Since it came before 
their Lordships yesterday he had looked 
into the different Acts referred to, in 
order to see whether there could be any- 
thing in them which might have an un- 
foreseen effect. He had found nothing. 
The noble Earl said—‘‘It may be that 
this particular clause—the 5th clause— 
does not affect private rights; but then 
there are other clauses in the Bill which 
might do so.” What were the other 
clauses in the Bill? The first was the 
title, the second was the DefinitionClause, 
the third dissolved the existing Board, 
the fourth established the new Board, 
and gave it a Secretary with a salary, 
and said where its office was to be, which 
certainly could affect no private rights; 
the 5th clause partly dealt with herring 
fisheries and the Sea Fisheries Acts, 
which did not affect this matter at all; 
and the only part of it which was mate- 
rial was that as to which his noble Friend 
(the Earl of Rosebery) had already as- 
sured their Lordships most accurately 
that it could not by any possibility affect 
any private rights. The 6th clause en- 
abled an Inspector to be appointed, who 
should act under the directions of the 
Board. In fact, there was nothing what- 
ever, excepting the 2nd sub-section of 
Clause 5, which could by any possibility 
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affect any salmon fishery; and what 
was that 2nd sub-section? It provided 
that the Fishery Board should have the 
general superintendence of the salmon 
fisheries of Scotland. He did not need 
to tell their Lordships that these general 
words could confer no possible or con- 
ceivable title to interfere with any pri- 
vate right. The Board was to have the 
owers and to perform the duties of 
mmissioners under the Salmon Fish- 
eries Acts without interfering with dis- 
trict boards. The Chairman of Com- 
mittees himself had saved the House 
the trouble of referring to these powers, 
because he read from the principal Act 
the clause which exempted therefrom 
expressly private rights under certain 
charters. Therefore, the transfer of 
these powers transferred them as they 
were defined by the Acts existing, and 
not otherwise; and if this Bill had come 
up six weeks ago, and the noble Earl 
had moved this Amendment, he should 
have objected to it as being not only 
unnecessary, but as founded on a com- 
plete misunderstanding. 

THe Marquess or HUNTLY said, 
that he was perfectly satisfied with the 
Bill as introduced by his noble Friend 
(the Earl of Rosebery), and he could 
assure the Chairman of Committees that 
there was an almost universal desire in 
Scotland to see the Bill become law. It 
was a Bill which would be of very great 
benefit. The Bill had been examined 
by various Boards in Scotland, and they 
almost unanimously desired to see it 
become law. It had long been desired 
that there should be some authoritative 
Assembly from whom grievances should 
receive attention. All the people con- 
nected with the rivers with which he had 
anything to do were in favour of the 
Bill, and he hoped the third reading 
would be taken. 


Amendment negatived. 


Then Standing Order No. XXXYV. 
considered (according to order), and dis- 
pensed with; Bill read 3°, and passed. 


NATIONAL GALLERY (LOAN) 
BILL.—(No. 261.) 
(The Earl Granville.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 
Lhe Lord Chancellor 


{LORDS} 
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Eart GRANVILLE, in moving that 
the Bill be now read the second time, 
said, the Bill was to enable the Trustees 
of the National Gallery to make loans of 
such pictures as from time to time, in 
the opinion of the Trustees and Direc- 
tors, it might be desirable to lend to 
localities and public galleries in the 
country. The Bill originated on the 
proposal of the Directors and Trustees 
of the National Gallery. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*.”’ 
—(The Earl Granville.) 


Viscount HARDINGE said, that, as 
a Trustee of the National Gallery, he 
viewed the measure with great satisfac- 
tion. The Trustees had been repeatedly 
applied to by the museums of large towns 
for the loan of works of Art, and they 
had hitherto been always obliged by the 
terms of their trust to refuse all such 
applications. Another reason why the 
measure would be welcomed by the 
Trustees was that it would give them 
great relief in the matter of space. The 
Trustees had expended considerable sums 
of money in purchasing pictures at the 
late Hamilton sale and at other times. 
At present it had-been found necessary 
from want of room to place them on 
screens, where they could not be pro- 
perly seen. At the present moment, 
three of their most recent purchases— 
by Leonardo da Vinci, Botticelli, and 
Luca Signorelli, respectively—were in 
the middle of the gallery on screens, 
where the light was bad, and where they 
were seen to great disadvantage. He 
hoped the Government would consider, 
as they already had the land, the desir- 
ability of erecting an additional wing to 
the building. If nothing were done by 
Parliament in this matter, the conse- 
quence would be that for a considerable 
time future purchases must go unhung. 
He would also like to hear whether it 
was intended to take up this Bill and 
carry it through the other House during 
the Autumn Session ? 

Eart GRANVILLE said, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had declared that 
it was not their intention to promote 
legislation in the House of Commons 
during the Autumn Session. He pre- 
sumed that no exception would be made 
in favour of this Bill. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly. 
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ARMY—OFFICERS IN CYPRUS. 
QUESTION. 


Lorpv WAVENEY asked the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, Whether it is 
proposed that officers seconded for civil 
employment in Cyprus should neces- 
sarily be returned to their regiments at 
the termination of the original term of 
service of five years for which they were 
appointed ? 

THe Eart or KIMBERLEY: My 
Lords, formerly it was the custom to 
encourage officers to accept civil employ- 
ment, for which they were, in the usual 
course, seconded from their regiments. 
This was mainly with a view of dimi- 
nishing the large number of officers 
who, under the Warrant of 1878, would 
have been compulsorily retired at 40 
years of age. As the House is aware, 
the proportion of officers of the various 
ranks was considerably modified last 
year. The object of this modification 
was to improve promotion, and obviate, 
to a great extent, the necessity for com- 
pulsory retirements. This having been 
effected, it is no longer necessary or 
desirable to encourage officers to leave 
their regiments and to accept civil em- 
ployment, unless the duties which such 
employment involves are of such a na- 
ture as to afford practical experience 
likely to be afterwards of advantage in 
military service. This is laid down in 
Articles 46 and 48 of the Royal Warrant 
of March, 1882. Consequently, officers 
who are now seconded for civil service 
in Cyprus will be allowed to complete 
their term of five years’ service, and at 
the end of that term the Secretary of 
State has power to extend their service 
for another five years, if he considers 
that the duties intrusted to them give 
them experience which would be of use 
to them in military service. This rule 
will be adhered to when applications of 
extension of civil service are received. 
None could have been made up to the 
present time. Though the Secretary of 
State does not bind himself as to the 
course which he may adopt in dealing 
with very special cases, I am bound to 
say that under the present Regulations it 
is not probable that he will be able to 
grant extensions of terms of ciyil em- 
ployment to the officers in question. 
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House adjourned at Three o’clock, 
till To-morrow, half past 
Two.o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 17th August, 1882. 


The House met at Two of the clock. 


MINUTES.]—Pvstic Bitt—Second Reading— 
Payment of Wages in Public Houses Pro- 
hibition [185]. 


PARLIAMENT--PRIVILEGE—MR. GRAY 
(COMMITMENT OF A MEMBER OF 
THIS HOUSE). 


Mr. SPEAKER acquainted the House 
that he had received a Letter from the 
Right Hon. James Lawson, which letter 
Mr. Speaker read to the House as fol- 
loweth :— 

Green Street, Dublin, 
16th August, 1882. 
Sir, 

In conformity with what I understand to be my 
duty, I have the honor to inform you that Mr. 
Edmond Dwyer Gray, a Member of the House of 
Commons, was this day committed to prison for 
three months, by an order of mine, made in open 
Court, for a contempt of Court in publishing cer. 
tain articles calculated to prejudice the administra- 
tion of Justice under the commission under which 


I sit. 
I have the honor to be, 


Sir, 
Your obedt. Servant, 
J. A. Lawson. 


The Right Honble. 
The Speaker of the House of Commons. 


Mr. MACFARLANE rose, but 

Mr. GLADSTONE, who interposed, 
said: Sir, the hon. Member will, I am 
sure, excuse me for offering myself to 
your notice in preference to himself 
without any disrespect; but, in doing 
so, I am acting in conformity with what 
I believe to be a uniform and general 
precedent, and certainly with the most 
recent precedent of the House, according 
to which, I believe, it is deemed to be 
part of the responsibility of the person 
who may for the time being oceupy the 
position of the Leader of the House, to 
offer some advice to the House in cir- 
cumstances, on the one hand, of great 
importance, and, on the other hand, of 
very considerable difficulty and danger. 
I believe, Sir, there is no instance on 
record in which an occurrence such as 
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that which is made known to us by the 
letter of Mr. Justice Lawson has hap- 
pened in circumstances so peculiar as 
the present—atthe very moment, namely, 
when the House of Commons, while it 
has not formally abandoned the trans- 
action of Business, yet has reached a 
condition in which, as a matter of fact, 
the enormous numerical majority of its 
Members has disappeared and has dis- 
persed itself all over the world. Inde- 
pendently of the question of the numeri- 
cal majority, a large proportion of the 
most important Members of the House, 
a large. number of those on the Oppo- 
sition side of the House, and other 
Members of great experience, and know- 
ledge, and importance on this side of 
the House, have disappeared from our 
Benches, so that we have, as I may 
appropriately remind the House, recog- 
nized, and that in a very marked and 
formal manner within the last few days 
—I will not say our incapacity or our 
inability to deal with any description of 
Business—but, undoubtedly, the inap- 
propriateness of our attempting to deal 
with any such Business of a novel or a 
serious character. I will venture, Sir, 
to mention a single instance which is, I 
think, a case in point. The Government 
had to consider some short time ago 
whether they should advise the House 
now to make full provision for the order 
of Business when we meet in October, 
by asking the House to pass a Resolu- 
tion that the Business which has been 
named as either the principal or the 
sole Business of the Autumn Sitting— 
so far as we are concerned, I may call 
it the sole Business that is to occupy 
the House—should be marked and in- 
sured to be the sole Business by the 
determination now that it should take 
precedence on every day when it was 
set down. But hon. Members felt, and 
the Government freely gave way to that 
feeling, that it was a question which 
might, conceivably, give rise to some 
difference of opinion, and involve mat- 
ter of importance ; and on that account, 
and notwithstanding the great practical 
convenience of its being immediately 
determined, we would not attempt to 
touch it. Therefore, Sir, practically the 
House is not at the present moment so 
manned and equipped as to be in a con- 
dition to <5 ora and handle a subject 
of novelty, delicacy, and difficulty. The 
course usually taken when a Member of 
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the House has been attached for con- 
tempt of a Court of Justice has been to 
appoint a Committee to inquire into the 
circumstances of the case, and generally 
these Committees have not been ap- 
pointed with any distinct binding asser- 
tion on the part of the House of the 
extent of its own power to interfere; 
but the House left it to the Committee 
to examine and determine whether there 
was any reason for making a recommen- 
dation to the House. I think in no in- 
stance has any such recommendation 
been made. If I refer to cases within 
the memory of living men, and which 
are the only cases that have happened 
for a very long time indeed in the annals 
of the House—I mean the case of Mr. 
Long Wellesley in 1831, of Mr. Charlton 
in 1837, of Mr. Whalley in 1874, which 
last was different from the others in this 
particular, that a Dissolution of Parlia- 
ment intervened between the attachment 
for contempt and the examination of the 
matter by the House of Commons—the 
old Parliament to which Mr. Whalley 
belonged at the moment when he was 
attached not having been in a condition 
to approach the question at all—I find 
that in none of these cases did the Com- 
mittees make any practical recommenda- 
tion to the House. These Committees, 
however, were Committees of great 
power, weight, and influence. The first 
two were Committees of Privilege, open 
to all Members of the House, and at- 
tended both by great numbers and by 
Gentlemen of great weight from all 
quarters of the House; and the last, 
which was a Select Committee, and which 
was deemed more agreeable to present 
usages, was constituted on the principle 
of being, as far as possible, represen- 
tative of the knowledge, the authority, 
and the power that the House of Com- 
mons could bring to bear on the subject. 
It is evident, Sir, that were we to con- 
form to the formal part of the precedents 
—that is to say, the immediate appoint- 
ment of a Committee — we ocala not 
conform to the moral and more weighty 
portion of the precedent in appointing 
for immediate action a Commttee such 
as the House would regard as an ade- 
quate representation of itself on a mat- 
ter touching one of the gravest and most 
delicate of its Privileges. That is the 
difficulty we have had to confront— 
that, while the exterior form of the 
precedents points to the immediate ap- 
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pointment of a Committee, the circum- 
stances of the House at this moment 
show that we could not do justice to the 
House, for we could not secure the 
attendance of Members to make it re- 
peerere or authoritative in the 

egree in which it is essential it should 
possess those characteristics. Well, Sir, 
that being so, we reluctantly abandon 
the notion of following, as on some 
grounds it would be desirable, what are, 
considered ad extra, the precedents appli- 
cable to the case, and asking the House 
to concur in the immediate appointment 
of a Committee. Besides the difficulties 
both of practice and principle which I 
have pointed out, there is another con- 
sideration, which has great weight with 
us. Of course, if the House does not 
think fit to appoint a Committee at pre- 
sent, the alternative is that the matter 
should stand over till the re-assembling 
of the House in the latter part of 
October. In considering that alternative 
we asked ourselves whether, bound as 
we are to guard over whatever touches 
the personal dignity and independence 
of our brother Members, that postpone- 
ment would be attended with any in- 
jurious effect ; and here, Sir, lam bound 
to say that, according to the best atten- 
tion we have been able to give to the 
subject, and to the best advice we have 
been able to collect, we do not see clearly 
that it is in our power to act for the 
liberation of Mr. Gray, even had a Com- 
mittee arrived at the conclusion, and had 
the House adopted that conclusion, that 
there was cause to desire his liberation. 
If, as on former occasions, the House 
saw no reason to take any step, then the 
imprisonment would continue, as a 
matter of course, with the assent of the 
whole House. But I assume, on the 
other hand, that a Committee did sit and 
did recommend that there had been no 
contempt such as, in their judgment, to 
warrant the imprisonment of Mr. Gray, 
and that there was cause, if we possess 
the power, to desire interference. I am 
not aware, however, and none of those 
that I have been abletoconsult areaware, 
that such a desire could in any case take 
practical effect. It might be in the 
power of the House to proceed penally 
against those who have brought about 
Mr. Gray’s imprisonment. It might be 
the will of the House to issue an order 
to the keeper of the gaol in which Mr. 
Gray may be confined to release Mr. 
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Gray ; but we have not the smallest idea 
that such an order would be obeyed by 
the officer in charge of the gaol. Nor 
are we very distinctly aware of any legal 
or Constitutional principles on which it 
could be confidently affirmed that it was 
the duty of the officer to obey such an 
order. At any rate, however that may 
be—and far be it from me to enter upon 
an abstract proposition of that kind— 
we are not aware of any mode except 
that of long-delayed proceedings by 
which we could endeavour to act vindic- 
tively or penally, so to speak, against 
such an officer of the gaol, and even if 
we did so act it would be very doubtful 
whether the issue of those proceedings 
would have the effect of opening the 
prison doors. There is, of course, a 
higher personal authority, for, after all, 
the House will feel that to act upon the 
keeper of the gaol, who is a subordinate 
officer, and has nothing to do but to con- 
form rigidly and faithfully to the orders 
received from superior authorities, would 
not be a worthy or satisfactory method 
of proceeding. But the system prevail- 
ing in this country has, for very strong 
and paramount reasons, surrounded the 
Judicial Bench with defences such as are 
impregnable to almost every kind of at- 
tack. One step only remains open to 
the House—to address the Crown for 
the removal of the Judge. [Mr. Cat- 
LAN: Give us the opportunity.] I will 
not enter into the merits of that Motion, 
but I will point out with considerable 
confidence that the carrying of such a 
Motion would not have the smallest 
effect upon the sentence delivered by the 
Judge while sitting upon the Bench in 
the execution of his judicial duties; and, 
therefore, that question, however import- 
ant in itself, is totally and absolutely 
irrelevant to the consideration I have 
just raised for the examination of the 
House—namely, that the imprisonment 
of a Member of Parliament who has 
been put into gaol cannot, through the 
medium of an Address against the 
Judge, be shortened by a single hour. 
That imprisonment acts by apeneee of 
law, and that operation of law cannot 
be disturbed in the slightest degree, nor 
be deflected by a hair’s-breadth, to one 
side or the other by an action, however 
successful, taken by this House. I have 
looked at the question exclusively in this 
light in order to determine whether post- 
poning to consider the question by for- 
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mal inquiry until the month of October 
is attended with the infliction of any 
avoidable hardship to Mr. Gray; and I 
come to the conclusion that it is not, in- 
asmuch as it does not appear that we 
have any means of operating effectively 
upon the term of imprisonment, even on 
the assumption that the result of the 
inquiry was to establish to the satisfac- 
tion of the House that the proceedings 
taken were not proper in Mr. Gray’s case. 
IT have avoided, deliberately avoided, any 
reference to the facts of the case. I do 
not think the House will believe, and, 
undoubtedly, the Government do not be- 
lieve, that we are in a position to discuss 
them. The practice in former cases, and 
notably in that of Mr. Whalley, was 
carefully to avoid and eschew all discus- 
sion upon the merits. We admit that 
the attachment of a Member of Parlia- 
ment is both upon principle and by pre- 
cedent a just and proper subject of Par- 
liamentary inquiry; there is no doubt 
whatever about that; but no discussion 
upon the merits of the case can in any 
degree strengthen the affirmation which 
we yiéld to that principle, nor is it a 
principle which will be questioned from 
any quarter whatever. ‘That the merits 
should be debated at the proper time is 
a matter which it is not for me either to 
affirm or deny. Inquiry by Committee 
is the usual and natural method of pro- 
ceeding recommended alike by precedent 
and policy. The sole and exclusive ques- 
tion I have to address myself to is whe- 
ther an inquiry by Committee should be 
taken in hand at the present moment. 
I am assuming—I am not arguing—the 
question that if this case had happened 
a month ago, the precedents of former 
cases would be followed. But in the 
condition in which we are—in the semi- 
animated condition of the House, which 
we cannot by any means in our power 
restore to entire animation—the question 
is whether, considering the whole of the 
circumstances, we had not better wait 
for the time when we can have a full, 
competent, and satisfactory inquiry rather 
than attempt it at the present moment 
under such doubtful circumstances, when 
it could hardly possess any such charac- 
teristics. The other consideration—that 
the postponement will not lead to a pro- 
longation of the imprisonment of Mr. 
Gray—should remove from our minds 
the only doubt we could otherwise enter- 
tain; and, under these circumstances, I 
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will confine myself at the present mo- 
ment to submitting the merely formal 
Motion that the letter you, Sir, have 
read from the Chair do lie on the 
Table. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Letter of Mr. Justice Lawson 
do lie upon the Table.’—(Mr. Glad- 


stone.) 


Mr. SEXTON: Sir, I shall not attempt 
to follow the Prime Minister into the 
niceties of the Constitutional questions 
which he has raised. It would be pre- 
sumption in me to venture to attempt to 
compete with him in that department of 
knowledge. The speech which we have 
just heard convinced me—if I needed 
any convincing—that in the interest of 
the hon. Member for the County of 
Carlow (Mr. Gray), and in the interest 
of the dignity of the House, it is fit and 
most opportune that the House should 
have a brief sketch of the facts of the 
case. The hon. Member for the County 
of Carlow is at this moment suffering 
imprisonment, and the proposal of the 
right hon. Gentleman comes to this— 
that inquiry into the facts of the case 
should be suspended until the term of 
Mr. Gray’s imprisonment has been almost 
wholly endured. But, Sir, apart from 
that, the more practical aspect of the 
question, I must also point out that the 
course of the learned Judge who impri- 
soned Mr. Gray imposes upon his Friends 
in this House the duty of irumediately 
proceeding to lay before the great tri- 
bunal of public opinion such an account 
of Mr. Gray’s conduct as it is in their 
power to offer. The learned Judge re- 
fused to hear Mr. Gray in Court, embar- 
rassed him, interrupted him, and finally 
compelled him to stop. The learned 
Judge refused to consider favourably an 
application by Mr. Gray for an adjourn- 
ment of the case. Mr. Gray represented 
that the summons in the case had only 
been served upon him late the night 
before, and that it would be impossible 
for him, if an adjournment -were not 
granted, to lay before the Court such a 
view of the circumstances and the mo- 
tive of his action as might induce the 
Law Officers of the Crown to take a 
more lenient view of his case. The 
Court refused, on the motion of the 
learned Solicitor General for Ireland, to 
adjourn the case, and the position of 
Mr. Gray is this—that he is not only 
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suffering imprisonment on the grave 
charge of contempt of the High Court 
of Justice, but, after a fruitless appli- 
cation to be allowed to state to the Court 
by his own tongue the facts of his case 
in full, and after an application to ad- 
journ the hearing until the case could 
be put before the Court in proper form 
had been refused. That being so, the 
House and the Prime Minister will see 
and acknowledge that it is most natural 
that we, the political Friends and Col- 
leagues of Mr. Gray, should gladly seize 
this opportunity—the first, and emphati- 
cally the last—to lay before the House 
and the country some brief vindication 
of his conduct. I need say nothing of 
the position of Mr. Gray in Ireland, 
which is familiar to the great body of 
Members of this House. Mr. Gray has 
filled the high office of Lord Mayor of 
Dublin. He at present fills the import- 
ant Constitutional office of High Sheriff 
of that City, the capital of Ireland; and 
in these offices he is at once the elected 
of the people and the Representative of 
the Crown. Mr. Gray in this House 
represents the County of Carlow. Hon. 
Members, whatever may be their shades 
of political opinion, will, I think, freely 
admit that the part Mr. Gray has taken 
in the debates of this House entitles 
him to the character of a man of con- 
spicuous reasonableness of mind; and 
hon. Members will bear in mind that, 
on a recent occasion in this House, 
we had from him a speech marked 
by the highest practical ability. With 
regard to Mr. Justice Lawson, I should 
pause to note one or two circum- 
stances which show the character of 
the judicial attitude assumed by him 
in this case. In the first place, it was 
from Mr. Justice Lawson that the sug- 
gestion came which moved the Law 
Officers of the Crown. The learned 
Judge was not content to wait till the 
Law Officers of the Crown should have 
thought the interests of justice required 
action to be taken, but on Monday 
morning last he seized the occasion to 
suggest to the Law Officers of the Crown 
that they ought to proceed in this highly 
penal and arbitrary manner. The second 
point is that the learned Judge refused 
to hear Mr. Gray fully in his own behalf 
in Court; and the third is that notwith- 
standing the very brief character of the 
notice given—notwithstanding the posi- 
tion of Mr. Gray, which ought to have 
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entitled him to every consideration at 
the hands of the Court of which he was 
the highest official, the learned Judge 
peremptorily and without reasons as- 
signed refused the adjournment of the 
case. Now, Sir, out of what circum- 
stances has this imprisonment of Mr. 
Gray immediately arisen? The House 
is well aware that the Attorney Gene- 
ral for Ireland, under the Prevention of 
Crimes Act, possesses the power of chang- 
ing the venue of trial in the case of cer- 
tain offences. This power has been exer- 
cised in respect of certain cases, and Mr. 
Justice Lawson is at present engaged in 
Dublin trying those cases which the power 
exercised by the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman had removed from the coun- 
ties in which formerly they had been 
held. A few days agoa case of White- 
boyism was tried in that Court, and the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman ap- 
peared there on behalf of the Crown. 
But it became apparent that those prac- 
tices which had most excited public feel- 
ing in Ireland in the direction of distrust 
in the administration of the law were 
again to be renewed. There was cer- 
tainly no excuse for resorting to such a 
practice. The Government of Ireland 
have now the most ample powers; and if 
they considered in any case a jury would 
not satisfy the justice of the case, it is 
in the power of the Executive, com- 
pressed and condensed in the person of 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Attorney General for Ireland, to have 
that case tried before three Judges of 
the land; but the Government have 
oscillated between two powers, and they 
are neither content to use the law of the 
jury in its Constitutional spirit of allow- 
ing the citizens to freely enter the box, 
nor to resort to the other method cour- 
ageously and allow the Judges to try 
the case. In this case of Whiteboyism 
what happened? Nineteen gentlemen 
of the City of Dublin, nearly all of them 
Catholics in creed or Liberals in politics, 
were ordered to stand aside, and a jury 
almost exclusively Protestant was em- 
pannelled to try the prisoners. 

Mr. BULWER: I rise to Order. 
(Cries of ‘‘Sitdown!”) Irise to Order, 
Mr. Speaker. I ask whether the hon. 
Member for Sligo is in Order in his 
remarks ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: So far as the hon.. 
Member has proceeded I have not felt it 
to be my duty to interfere, 
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Mr. SEXTON: I was endeavouring 
to deal with the circumstances which im- 
mediately led’ to those expressions of 
opinion in the paper of Mr. Gray upon 
whatIcall deliberately the packing of the 
jury in the Whiteboy case—the packing 
of the jury by persons being objected to 
by the Crown, which is as effective a 
method of packing as by the direct entry 
into the box of persons committed to 
their purpose. On that proceeding Zhe 
Freeman wrote in the following terms :— 

“ Yesterday, at the Commission Court, th® 
first jury trial under the recent Crimes Act took 
place. John Connor and three others, all na- 
tives of Kerry, were placed in the dock charged 
with, on March 17 last, at Fabey, in the county 
of Kerry, having attacked the house of Mrs. 
Maybury, the widow of an officer in the Army. 
Under the ordinary law the men would have 
been triedin Kerry, where the alleged offence 
took place ; but, availing himself of the provi- 
sion of the Crimes Act, the Attorney General 
removed the case to Dublin, and under the same 
measure a special jury was empanelled from 
a joint county and city panel. The Crown 
exercised their right to challenge on such a 
wholesale scale that no less than 19 persons, 
some of them among our most respeetable citi- 
zens, were ordered to stand aside. The facts of 
the case will be found reported elsewhere. All 
the prisoners were convicted, but the jury 
accompanied their finding with a strong recom- 
mendation to mercy,and sentence was deferred.” 
Such were the terms of the first of the 
writings, and I claim in this House that 
the article I have read is a bald and bare 
record of the facts of the case, and does 
not contain one word, one syllable, or 
one iota deserving the title of comment. 
The animus of the proceeding on the 

art of the Crown is plainly shown by the 

act that a harmless and colourless piece 
of writing such as this, limited strictly 
to the bare record of the facts, has been 
made an item of charge against Mr. 
Gray; and the Solicitor General, who 
appeared on behalf of the Crown to 
move for an attachment against the High 
Sheriff of Dublin, spoke of the article 
as an improper interference by a public 
newspaper with the administration of 
justice and with the proceedings of that 
Court. He said— 

**Tt was absolutely intolerable that such 
comments should be made by an individual, be 
he a journalist or a member of another pro- 
fession or class. The exercise of the right of 
supervision over the proceedings of that Court 
was left by law with the Judge, and with the 
Judge alone. Every person who had the most 
elementary acquaintance with the rules of law 
was perfectly well aware that the exercise of the 
right of telling a juror to ‘stand by’ was vested 
in the Attorney General, and was a right that 
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was unquestionable. He had himself been pre- 
sent when that right was largely exercised, and 
it was not even commented on by counsel for 
the prisoner. That right was exercised for 
obvious reasons, and there was no imputation 
cast on a juror when the Attorney General told 
him to stand aside. In this matter the Crown 
had uncontrolled discretion, and the object of 
the article which he had read was, it was ob- 
vious, to throw discredit on the administration 
of justice, and to interfere with the fair, calm, 
and impartial proceedings of that Court. Such 
comments could only lead to prejudice, so that 
the law could not be put into force. According 
to The Freeman’s Journal they ought not to be 
there at all, and if one paper was permitted to 
act in this way so should other papers, and 
where would it end? Such a thing was in- 
tolerable, and the article referred to, if it 
stood alone, would warrant the censure of the 
Court.”’ 


From a learned Gentleman occupying 
the position of Law Officer of the Crown 
there never proceeded a series of such 
extraordinary and grotesque assertions. 
Absolutely intolerable that comment 
should be made by any public journal ! 
What, then, is the meaning of the 
boasted liberty of the Press and of 
that important Constitutional function to 
which England, as well as Ireland, owes 
so many things that have led to politi- 
cal reforms—those spirited and just com- 
ments in the interests of liberty which 
English journalists have never been 
afraid to make, and which have been the 
lights on the high road of legal reform 
and the liberty of the subject? It is 
extraordinary that in the end of the 
19th century a Law Officer of a Liberal 
Government should rise up and state 
that it was intolerable that the public 
Press should comment on the proceed- 
ings in a Court of Justice, that the right 
of supervision over the proceedings of 
the Court was left by law with the 
Judge, and with the Judge alone. Is 
there no right of supervision here, for 
instance? Has not this House of Par- 
liament the right to review,consider, de- 
cide, and pronounce upon the conduct of 
Mr. Justice Lawson? And is not this 
House of Parliament assured of the Con- 
stitutional right, as the right hon. Gen- 
tleman has pointed out in the course of 
his lucid address, to move for an Address 
to the Crown? I am perplexed to 
imagine what can have led to the con- 
dition of recklessness of mind which in- 
duced the hon. and learned Gentleman 
to rise up in Court and to make state- 
ments of this character. The right to 
challenge is vested in the Attorney 
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General; but by what unspoken sacred- 
ness are the functions of the Attorney 
General to be relieved and sheltered from 
the right of criticism in the public Press, 
and the criticism of this House, which, 
Sir, this House claims to exercise over 
every official, whatever may be his posi- 
tion, and over theCrown itself? [‘‘Ohf!”’] 
Are not the acts of the Crown, as admi- 
nistered by the Government, subject to 
the decision of this House? Are not the 
acts of the Viceroy subject to criticism 
in the Press and in this Assembly? The 
right hon. Gentlemen the Prime Mi- 
nister at the head of the Government 
has from day to day to deliver utter- 
ances and to do acts connected with 
the most difficult and delicate affairs of 
State imaginable. Has he ever been 
able to shelter himself behind a Consti- 
tutional Prerogative ? Ha she ever been 
able to say to any writer in the Press, 
‘‘ You shall not criticize my conduct?” 
Has he not been for 50 years in the full 
light of critisism, often hostile, often 
ungenerous, often fierce, often con- 
scientious? Has he ever been able, in 
the course of his long life, to shelter 
himself behind such a nonsensical plea 
as that advanced by the Solicitor Gene- 
ral for Ireland? There is no man in 
this Realm, even though he be the 
highest, who can shelter himself behind 
a plea the effect of which—the tendency 
and purpose of which—is to render public 
opinion nugatory. The Solicitor Gene- 
ral for Ireland said—*‘ There is no im- 
putation upon a juror that the Attorney 
General for Ireland asks to stand aside.” 
Does anyone believe that fiction? Does 
anyone believe that Mr. James M‘Gee, 
a respectable man, who came from 
Llandudno, in Wales, to be a juror, did 
not consider that to be an insult? That 
is the feeling of any man who is told to 
stand aside; and though the Attorney 
General for Ireland may wrap it up as 
he likes, there is only one reason for 
calling on a juror to stand aside, and 
that was the reason The Freeman’s Journal 
pointed out, which was, the Law Officer 
of the Crown did not believe that Catho- 
lic jurors on their oaths deserved to be 
treated with confidence and respect. If 
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the right hon. Gentleman opposite dis- 
approves of that explanation of mo- 
tive, there is an alternative. Will he say 
that Catholic and Liberal gentlemen 
were ordered to stand aside because they 
did not return a verdict of ‘ guilty ?” 
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And that being the reason, if a man 
could not be relied upon to return a 
verdict of ‘‘ guilty,’’ was the Law Officer 
of the Crown entitled to tell such a man 
to stand aside? The first article in The 
Freeman’s Journal complained of was 
simply in the nature of a comment, and 
the Solicitor General, in his passionate 
impeachment against Mr. Gray, said 
that if it stood alone it was suffi- 
cient to justify the interference of the 
Court. Before leaving the Whiteboy 
case, I will give the House some idea 
of the gentleman upon whose affidavit 
the Crown has moved in the matter. 
The gentleman in question is Mr. Alex- 
ander Morphy, the Crown Solicitor for 
Kerry and Clare. He was one of the 
most officious officers of the last Cork 
Assizes, who were engaged in flagrant 
and persistent jury packing. He was 
the Crown Solicitor who refused to pay 
the expenses of witnesses from Clare and 
Limerick who were brought to Cork, 
and thereby deprived many persons of 
the means of returning to their homes. 
He was the Crown Solicitor who refused 
to pay the expenses of traversers from 
County Kerry, and in consequence of 
this conduct on his part many of the 
traversers were reduced to a condition 
of starvation. I know the case of one 
woman who had suffered considerable 
hardship, and she was obliged to go 
into the Court and offer the plea of 
‘“‘ guilty.” This is the gentleman on 
whose affidavit, read in the Court at 
Green Street, the imprisonment of Mr. 
Gray took place. Then there was the 
trial of Francis Hynes for the murder of 
John Doloughty. The Crown, it ap- 
pears, proceeded still further in this 
case, and the jury panel, from which the 
jury was selected, consisted of 49 jurors. 
The prisoner challenged 11, leaving 38, 
and of these 38 jurors the Crown chal- 
lenged 26. It was obvious from the 
first that the Crown had selected the 
panel from the County and City of 
Dublin, upon which they thought they 
could rely for a vigorous and rigorous 
administration of justice. But the 
Crown went further, and they still fur- 
ther filtered the panel by ordering 26 
jurors to stand aside. I, therefore, call 
upon the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Attorney General for Ireland 
to show to this House the reason why 
those men have been told to stand aside, 
and to explain, if he can, if there was 
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any other reason except that those gen- 
tlemen were Catholics and Liberals in 
a. for their being cast aside. Well, 
ir, upon the hearing of the two cases at 
the Special Commission, Zhe Freeman’s 
Journal wrote the following article :— 
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“We are unwilling to credit the rumour that 
the Crown have resolved that juries exclusively, 
or almost exclusively, Protestant should deter- 
mine in some cases the liberty in others the 
lives of the prisoners on trial at Green Street. 
Yet colour is lent to the report by the fact that 
yesterday in the capital case, just as on the pre- 
vious day in the iteboy case, Catholic gen- 
tlemen of admitted respectability and position 
were ordered to stand aside when they took the 
book to be sworn. To the gentlemen in ques- 
tion no stereotyped ‘trade’ objection can be 
made, and the inference, therefore, is that they 
were shoved aside from their duties as jurors 
simply because they are Catholics. If this is 
true, an odious, and, it was hoped, obsolete 
practice has been revived, and the course taken, 
unnecessary as it is injudicious, must naturally 
cause indignation and resentment in Catholic 
circles. ‘The notion that such men as Edward 
Lenehan, of Castle Street, William Dennehy, 
of John Street, and others whom we could 
mention, should not be trusted to find a true 
verdict according to evidence in county cases 
brought to Dublin for trial, which is the simple 
and only inference, is offensive in the extreme. 
The representatives of the Crown would not 
venture to publicly make such a declaration ; 

et the names of the gentlemen specified appear 
in the published list of the rejected. The matter 
is one that calls for inquiry and explanation. 
For the present we will only express our regret 
that the representatives of the Crown should 
deem it necessary and expedient to ‘ Boycott’ 
Catholic jurors of the city and county of Dublin. 
[‘ Hear, hear!’] That this has been done we 
fear there is no doubt, and we apprehend that no 
other interpretation of the action of the Crown 
can be given than that the Catholic gentlemen 
are subjected to the shocking imputation that 
they are not unprepared to violate the solemn 
obligation of their oath in cases which are sup- 
posed to arise out of political agitation in the 
country ; and would the managers of the Crown 
prosecutions in Green Street dare openly make 
such an accusation ?” 


Now, \this article was, at the most, a 
demand for an investigation, and it was 
formally an expression of opinion on the 
practices the Crown had resorted to in 
forming the juries that tried two cases. 
I cannot understand that an article of 
this kind, founded on discreet and tem- 
ald language, pointing out to the 

rown what course should be pursued 
in future, could in any way have inter- 
fered with verdicts. The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman opposite had said 
that the question of religion never for a 
moment entered into the heads of the 
Law Officers of the Crown, and he ad- 
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mitted the respectability of the men told 
to stand aside, and said that their being 
told to stand aside was not meant as the 
slightest reproach to them, any more 
than if they had been called upon to 
stand aside on being challenged by the 
prisoner. What did the order to stand 
aside mean? ‘The oath of a person is 
that as between our Sovereign Lady 
the Queen and the prisoner he will give 
a true verdict according to the evidence ; 
therefore, the Crown, in ordering ajuror 
to stand by, must regard him as a per- 
son who would not do his duty; for if 
he was a person who would give a true 
verdict according to the evidence, the 
Crown had not a shadow of right to pre- 
vent him from entering the jury-box. 
Is the position of the Crown this—that 
Catholics are not entitled to enter the 
box, and that Liberal gentlemen who 
are not Catholics, but are adherents of 
the right hon. Gentleman, in the case 
of an agrarian movement with which 
they have a sympathy, however remote, 
ought to be suspected ? It is a curious 
fact, certainly, that the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman who sat opposite, who 
is supposed to be on the side of Liberal- 
ism, and is expected to support it in this 
House, is the man who in Ireland calls 
upon Liberal jurors to stand aside, and 
there acts as their political opponent. 
The Solicitor General declared that the 
article I have just read to the House 
transcended in audacity, and the state- 
ments it contained were without founda- 
tion. Well, was there any doubt about 
the fact that 17 jurymen who were 
Liberals were excluded from the White- 
boy trial, and 16 Liberal and Catholic 
jurors in the murder case? On two 
juries there was only one Catholic ; and 
does the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man venture to say that that peculiar 
composition of thejuries wasaccidentally 
brought about, or that it was an honest 
and legal jury according to the spirit of 
law and the Constitution? The next step 
in the case was the letter of Mr. O’Brien. 
The jury that tried the Hynes’ case re- 
tired from the Court tothe Imperial Hotel. 
Mr. William O’Brien happened to be 
staying at the hotel. The Solicitor 
General for Ireland said he did not know 
who Mr. William O’Brien was. Well, 
he was very likely to succeed the Attor- 
ney General for Ireland, not in Office, but 
as Member for the borough of Mallow. 
Mr. O’Brien was much better known in 
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Ireland than the Solicitor General him- 
self. Mr. William O’Brien happened to 
be staying at the Imperial Hotel, where 
the jury was stopping for the night the 
day between the beginning and the 
finish of the Hynes’ trial. He thought 
it his duty to write the following letter 
to Zhe Freeman’s Journal, which I will 
read to the House :— 


**To the Editor of The Freeman. 
“Imperial Hotel, Dublin, 
“ Saturday, August 12. 


“Dear Sir,—I think the public ought to 
be made aware of the following facts. The 
jury in the murder case of the Queen v. 
Hynes were last night ‘locked up,’ as it 
is termed, for the night at the Imperial 
Hotel, where I also was staying. I was 
awakened from sleep shortly after midnight 
by the sounds of a drunken chorus, succeeded 
aiter a time by scuffling, rushing, coarse laugh- 
ter, and horse-play along the corridor on which 
my bedroom opens. A number of men, it 
seemed to me, were falling about the passage in 
a maudlin state of drunkenness, playing ribald 
jokes. I listened with patience tor a consider- 
able time, when the door of my bedroom was 
burst open, and a man whom I can identify (for 
he carried a candle unsteadily in his hand) stag- 
gered in, plainly under the influence of drink, 
hiccuping, ‘ Hallo, old fellow, all alone?’ My 
answer was of a character that induced him to 
bolt out of the room in as disordered a manner 
as he had entered. Having rung the bell, I 
ascertained that these disorderly persons were 
jurors in the case of the Queen v. Hynes, and 
that the servants of the hotel had been endea- 
vouring in vain to bring them to a sense of their 
misconduct. I thought it right to convey to 
them a warning that the public would hear of 
their proceedings. The disturbance then ceased. 
It is fair to add that no more than three or four 
men appeared to be engaged in the roaring and 
in the tipsy horse-play that followed. I leave 
the public to judge the loathsomeness of such a 
scene upon the night when these men held the 
issues of life and death for a young man in the 
flower of youth—when they had already heard 
evidence which, if unrebutted, they must have 
known would send him to a felon’s grave. The 
facts I am ready to support upon oath. 


“ Wittiam O’Brien.” 


Now, these 12 men, of whom that letter 
was written, went into Court next day 
and found a verdict of ‘‘ Guilty’ against 
the unfortunate man Hynes. The Soli- 
citor General had to admit that before 
they had time to have any effect the pub- 
lication of Zhe Freeman’s Journal article 
and the publication of the letter of Mr. 
William O’Brien took place, and, accord- 
ing to all I have heard of the Constitu- 
tional theory of contempt of Court, the 
time had passed when this letter should 
be treated as a matter of contempt at all, 
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as the issue of the trial could not be 
affected by the publication of that com- 
munication. It could not be pretended, 
even by the most ingenious person, that 
the issue of the trial could be altered by 
that letter, because the jury had already 
done their duty ; and yet its publication 
was treated as a contempt of Court, for 
which Mr. Gray is now lying in prison. 
What was Mr. Gray’s duty as a pub- 
lic journalist ? The Solicitor General 
says— 

‘*Presuming that Mr. Gray knew the letter 
to be genuine, that he received it in his office 
as a genuine communication, what was his duty ? 
As a public journalist’ he ought not to have 
published such a communication at all. Com- 
ments in newspapers on the conduct of jurors 
was a matter which could not for a moment be 
permitted.’’ 


[‘‘ Hear, hear!”] An hon. Gentleman 
says ‘“‘ Hear, hear!’’ Does the hon. 
Gentleman mean to say that jurors can 
get dead drunk and be guilty of riotous 
misconduct in the hotel when a man’s 
life or death is in their hands, for all 
this misconduct on their part occurred 
the night before they delivered their 
verdict, which is to take away the life 
of a fellow-creature? Does the hon. 
Member mean that all this may occur 
without the facts being brought to the 
knowledge of anyone? But what does 
the Solicitor General say ? He said— 

“This was for the Court alone, and if the 
jurors misconducted themselves, it was for the 
Court to reprove them.” 


Mr. William O’Brien, however, had no 
locus standt before the Court. The con- 
duct of the jurors was not a matter 
within the purview of the trial of the 
Queen v. Hynes. If Mr. William O’Brien 
had offered evidence of what occurred in 
the dead of night at the hotel, he would 
probably have been told that it was not 
a question relevant to the trial. He took 
the readiest and surest means of bring- 
ing public opinion to bear upon the 
matter when he wrote that letter. The 
Solicitor General says— 

‘* When a case had concluded, there might 
be some ground of explanation ; but when other 
cases remained to be tried, there was nothing 
short of scandalous audacity in such a letter, 
and the person who published it should be held 
responsible.” 


And then he went on to make this ex- 
traordinary declaration, that— 


‘Tf there was any misconduct on the part of 
the jurors, Mr. Gray was the person who was 
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responsible for it. It was his duty as High 
Sheriff to have, as was in his power, prevented 
the publication of such a letter.” 


In other words, because Mr. Gray held 
a certain office he was to alter the prin- 
ciples by which he guided the conduct 
of the newspaper with which he was in- 
trusted. Anyone with a knowledge of 
newspapers must admit the absurdity of 
such an explanation. As High Sheriff, 
Mr. Gray could have no knowledge of 
the proceedings of the jurors in the 
hotel, because the Sub-sheriff was the 
official. immediately responsible. No- 
thing can more clearly show the animus 
of the Solicitor General and the animus 
of the Court which he addressed than 
the declaration that Mr. Gray, who could 
have no knowledge of the proceedings 
of the jurors in the dead of the night, 
was, notwithstanding, held responsible. 
Let me now call attention to the article 
in Zhe Freeman’s Journal commenting 
upon the letter of Mr. O’Brien. These 
are the words— 

“On Saturday, Francis Hynes was found 
guilty of the murder of John Doloughty. The 
circumstances of the case were in every sense 
most lamentable. We cannot think that the 
evidence will so far satisfy the public conscience 
as to induce it to regard the execution of the 
capital sentence on Hynes with equanimity. 
True, the dying man, when questioned as to the 
murderer, repeated more than once the words 
‘Francy,’ or ‘Francy Hynes.’ But then the 
fear of Hynes was long fixed in his mind, 
and his wounds were of such a character as 
to be calculated to unsettle his mind. The 
mere repetition of a dreaded name is, under 
such circumstances, very different from a de- 
tailed story of how the crime was committed. 
Nothing of this kind was given; and, on the 
whole, without desiring in any way to screen 
the guilty, we suy that it would be safer for the 
Executive not to rush too hastily to the appli- 
cation of the blood penalty in a case in which 
there certainly is an element of doubt, and 
we say that the ends of justice would be better 
served if sentence were commuted.” 


Now, I ask the House if it was not open 
to a public journalist to make, in mode- 
rate, discreet, and respectful language, 
a suggestion with respect to the fact of 
a prisoner to the Executive in whose 
hands the Constitutional power is placed 
to uphold cr reverse the decision of a 
jury ? Nothing could be more Constitu- 
tional—indeed, it is the ordinary prac- 
tice adopted in England ; and itiswithin 
the most ordinary experience of every 
Englishman that after a capital sentence 
has been passed a moderate and respect- 
ful recommendation of this kind should 
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be made. This, I say, has been repeatedly 
done, and, almost as a matter of course, 
such a recommendation has led to a 
respite by the Crown. The case of 
Hynes was one of shooting on the pub- 
lic road. The man was shot in the face 
and eyes; he became blind, and a por- 
tion of the shot entered the brain, 
which, according to the evidence given, 
must have had an immediate effect on 
the condition of the man’s faculties. 
When a priest came to him on the road 
a short time afterwards, the man could 
hardly speak distinctly when he tried to 
follow the words of the Act of Contrition 
used in the Catholic Church ; and, after 
that, his power of speech failing, and 
the man falling into a state of uncon- 
sciousness, physically and mentally, the 
priest did not administer to him the last 
Sacrament of the Catholic Church. The 
Resident Magistrate came and put ques- 
tions to the dying man, and it is upon 
answers given by a person in the condi- 
tion described by the priest that the 
evidence rests by which Hynes was con- 
victed. It must also be borne in mind 
that between the man that was shot and 
Hynes ill-feeling had existed, and that 
at the instance of Hynes the former had 
been on one occasion bound over to 
keep the peace. It is, therefore, not un- 
reasonable to suppose that the feeling of 
dislike might still have lingered in the 
dying man’s mind, so as to give a certain 
colour to his statements. This is an 
element in the case which any lawyer 
would not exclude from the consideration 
of the case, especially where the life ofa 
man depends upon those statements. 
With regard to the letter of Mr. O’Brien, 
The Freeman’s Journal says— 

‘*But what shall we say of the fearful tale 
given by Mr. William O’Brien with reference to 
the conduct of the jury on the night before they 
found a verdict which was to bring Hynes to a 
dishonoured grave. It is fearful ; itis horrible ; 
it makes one shudder. In what state of mind 
could these men have been a few hours after the 
proceedings described. They were called upon 
to decide whether a fellow-creature was to live 
ordie. Can the Exeeutive refuse to take cogni- 
zance of Mr. O’ Brien’s proffered evidence ? Can 
they refuse to act upon it if proved to be true? 
Knowing Mr. O’Brien as we do, we place the 
most absolute confidence in every word he says. 
But let the Executive test his veracity. If it 
remains unimpeached, then we say that his 
declarations are such as to make us blush for our 
common humanity. We have heard of men 
hanging that jurymen might dine; but what of 
a man hanging because jurymen have dined— 
not wisely, but too well.” 
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One would have imagined that the Solici- 
tor General and the learned Judge would 
be anxious to seize the slightest oppor- 
tunity to invite, or to compel if neces- 
sary, the evidence of Mr. O’Brien in 
regard to his public statement of the 
shameful and shocking scenes of which 
he was a witness at the hotel. No, Sir; 
the Crown entirely shirked this evidence. 
The Crown stood upon the verdict of the 
jury, and the Solicitor General contented 
himself with saying that he did not 
admit that there was a word of truth in 
the letter, and that it was a matter which 
could not be inquired into. Consider 
how extraordinary is the stand taken by 
the Crown ; although the life of a human 
being hung on the issue whether it was 
true or not, the Crown and the Court 
were not to inquire into it. Yet the 
charge made by Mr. Gray was that such 
conduct on the part of jurors vitiated the 
verdict ; that men who overnight con- 
ducted themselves so riotously and in- 
decently could not be trusted the next 
morning to give a verdict of life or death 
against a fellow-creature. Mr. Justice 
Lawson complimented the jury, and en- 
tirely rejected the idea that the gentle- 
men composing the jury could be capable 
of the atrocious conduct attributed to 
them. Therefore, the learned Judge ad- 
mitted that the conduct, if it took place, 
was atrocious. But although he could 
readily have inquired into its truth, he 
merely said that he believed the state- 
ment to be entirely untrue. ‘What 
would the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Home Secretary have said if 
in England in any case of this kind the 
conduct of the jury was impugned, and 
the Judge refused to hear evidence ? 
I have received from Ireland several 
affidavits bearing upon the statement 
contained in Mr. O’Brien’s letter, and 
these I will, with the permission of the 
House, now read. This is the first— 
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“T, Alfred Martin, twenty-one years of age 
and upwards, billiard marker at the Imperial 
Hotel, Sackville Street, Dublin, make oath and 
say that on Friday night, the 11th inst., I saw 
six men whom I knew to be members of the 
jury in the case of the Queen v. Hynes in the 
public billiard-room. Ide not know where the 
rest of the jury were at the time, but they were 
not in the billiard-room. There were four per- 
sons in the billiard-room at the time who were 
not members of the jury. They were Mr. Bushe, 
Major Wynne, Dr. Cusack, and another 
stranger, a friend of Mr. Reis. I saw the jurors 
mixing with other persons, who were not mem- 
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of billiards in which persons not jurors were 
playing. Mr. Reis was intoxicated. I came to 
that conclusion from his conduct. He was 
keeping ringing the bell, and when the waiter 
came he said he did not want him, and that he 
never rung. He was making a noise and jump- 
ing about. » Mr. Campbell, the sub-sheriff’s 
son, seeing him smoking cigars, told him he was 
rather extravagant in cigars. He said that he 
would smoke as much as he was in the habit of 
smoking at home. I saw jurors call for several 
drinks, and Major Wynne joined them in the 
drink. Mr. Reis remained an hour and a-half 
in the billiard-room. The jurors went upstairs 
at about a quarter to twelve. I am perfectly 
convinced that Mr. Reis was under the influence 
of drink. Atrrep R. Martin. 


‘* Sworn before me this 17th day of August, 
1882, at the Imperial Hotel, Lower Sack- 
ville Street, in the county of the city of 
Dublin, a Commissioner for taking Affi- 
davits in the Supreme Court of Judicature 
in Ireland; and I know the deponent.— 
Joun Stone, Commissioner.’’ 


‘*T,. Elizabeth Josephine Carberry, 21 years 
of age and upwards, make oath and say—I lodge 
at the Imperial Hotel. My bedroom is No. 24, 
which opens on the upper corridor. No. 17, 
which, I am informed, is Mr. O’Brien’s room, 
is on the same corridor. I have read Mr. 
O’Brien’s letter in The Freeman's Journal of 
Monday last containing an account of the oc- 
currences on the corridor outside my room on 
Friday night last. I consider the letter gives a 
very moderate account of the noise and miscon- 
duct going on on the corridor on that night. 
Several persons were taking part in the disturb- 
ance. They came to my door several times and 
turned the handle. They kicked at the door 
again and again, I thought they would smash 
the fanlight over the door by knocking at it 
with their knuckles. Only that my door was 
locked I believe that they would have forced it 
in. From their boisterous conduct I believe 
that they must have been under the influence of 
drink. When I read Mr. O’Brien’s letter I 
thought he described their conduct very mildly. 
The disturbance continued from about 12 to 
12.30 o'clock. E. J. CanBerry. 


‘*Sworn before me this 17th day of August, 
1882, at the Imperial Hotel, Lower Sack- 
ville Street, in the county of the city of 
Dublin, a Commissioner for taking Affi- 
davits in the Supreme Court of Judicature 
in Ireland, and I know the deponent. 


** Joun Strong, Commissioner.” 


‘¢T, William O’Brien, 21 years and upwards, 
make oath and say—I am the writer of the 
letter which appeared in The Freeman of 14th 
August, as to the disturbance on the upper cor- 
ridor of the Imperial Hotel on Friday night, 
when the jury in Hynes’ case were staying at 
the hotel. I am informed by the proprietor of 
the hotel, and believe that the upper corridor 
was cleared that night for the accommodation of 
the jurors, and the only persons not jurors who 
were left to occupy rooms on that corridor that 
night were Miss Carberry and myself, who are 
permanent lodgers in the hotel. I swear that 
my letter gives a true representation of what 
occurred shortly after midnight on the corridor, 
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The disturbance lasted for a considerable time 
before my door was burst open. The man who 
entered my room was under the influence of 
drink. He wasa low-sized, dark-complexioned, 
black-haired man, and wore glasses. After he 
left the room I rang, and complained to the 
night porter of the intolerable misconduct that 
was going on. The noise shortly after ceased 
on the corridor, and on looking at my watch I 
found it was twenty-five minutes to one o’clock. 
T had no opportunity of seeing anybody except 
the man who entered my room, and whom I can 
identify, but at least three persons must have 
been engaged in the shouting, rushing, and 
scnfflng upon the corridor. 
*¢ Wiii1aM O'Brien. 


“Sworn before me this 17th day of August, 
1882, at St. Andrew Street, in the county of 
the city of Dublin, and I know deponent.— 
Wim J. Ryan, a Commissioner to ad- 
minister Oaths in the Supreme Court of 
Judicature in Ireland.” 

“T, Richard O’Commor, assistant porter in the 
Imperial Hotel, Sackville Street, Dublin, make 
oath and say that shortly before twelve o’clock 
at night on Friday, the 11th instant, I saw Mr. 
Reis, and the other jurors in the case of the 
Queen v. Hynes, coming upstairs from the 
billiard-room. In passing me Mr. Reis raised his 
hand as if to strike me, and as a rough sort of 
joke. He just looked in at the door of the coffee 
room, and went upstairs. He was under the 
influence of drink. I know Mr. Reis for three 
years past. When going up to his bedroom I 
heard Reis ask where did the women sleep. 
The night porter said it was three stories higher 
up. Reis said, ‘ Let us go up to them.’ 

“ RicoarpD O'Connor. 

“‘Sworn before me this 17th day of August, 
1882, at the Imperial Hotel, Lower Sack- 
ville Street, in the county of the city of 
Dublin, a Commissioner for taking Affi- 
davits in the Supreme Court of Judicature 
in Ireland, and I know the deponent. 


“ Joun Stone, Commissioner.”’ 


I must now ask the Government whether 
they agreed with the Solicitor General 
and Judge Lawson that this matter was 
one which should not be inquired into? 
Would they accept the dictum of Mr. 
Justice Lawson that the statement of 
misconduct on the part of the jurors 
must have been a pure invention? Here 
we have the sworn affidavits of the whole 
of the staff of the hotel, of Mr. O’Brien, 
and of the lady who resided there, who 
were observers of the whole conduct of 
the jurymen while at the hotel. In this 
matter we have an infinitely better case 
than that brought against Hynes; and 
I have to ask whether Mr. Gray did not 
discharge a sacred and public duty in 
taking the earliest opportunity of laying 
before that great tribunal, which is supe- 
rior to Judges and rulers, this very im- 
portant matter ? In this matter it is not 
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only the position of Mr. Gray that is in- 
volved, but alsothe life of a human being, 
and I call upon the Government to 
grant us such an inquiry into the charges 
against the jury as shall be satisfac- 
tory. If such a case were to occur 
in England, the Home Secretary would 
not hesitate for one moment to order 
that the most drastic and the most 
searching inquiry should at once be in- 
stituted into the conduct of the jurors; 
and the same course ought to be 
pursued in this case. The main point 
to be considered is that raised by 
tae letter of Mr. O’Brien, and the 
question is whether the verdict found 
by the jurors who, previous to its 
delivery, were in the condition that has 
been described, will be allowed to be 
upheld, and the capital sentence of the 
law carried out. That is the question 
which Mr. Gray desired to raise, and it 
had been the Constitutional practice and 
the habit of Pressmen in this country to 
adopt such a course. We all are aware 
of the comments made in The Datly Tele- 
graph respecting the Lamson case, but 
no one ever suggested that The Daily 
Telegraph should be prosecuted for those 
comments. The Government have now 
in their hands such extreme powers that 
they ought to be careful not to expose 
themselves to any imputation that the 
administration of the law was carried 
out in a harsh and oppressive manner. 
We call upon the Government to give 
us at once such a reply as they can make 
in this matter. As I have stated, I claim 
on the part of Mr. Gray that he has 
done n»thing but what he was entitled 
to do, and what I contend it was his 
duty todo. In regard to the packing of 
the jurors, I ask the right hon. and 
learned Attorney General for Ireland to 
say upon what ground he ordered 26 
jurors to stand aside in the case of Hynes. 
It is a matter of exceeding gravity 
that a Member of this House and the 
Representative of the Queen herself in 
Dublin should be imprisoned because he 
has endeavoured to save the life of a 
fellow-being by publishing to the world 
the disgraceful conduct of the tribunal 
by which he had been convicted, and 
because he has asked that the law 
should be administered with decency. 
The long and short of the story is that 
the Crown enters the Court to convict by 
any and every means, and if they asked 





jurors to stand aside it was because 
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Catholics might be considered to have 
more sympathy with an agrarian move- 
ment out of which a case might have 
arisen, and in order that Protestants 
who were in sympathy with the land- 
lords might try the case. I say that the 
most dangerous and the most perilous 
and shocking and disgraceful interfer- 
ence with the law has taken place by 
the Law Officers of the Crown excluding 
from serving on juries one of the great 
classes of the country, because of their 
religious opinions. If such cases as 
these are allowed to take place, and the 
rights of citizens are not duly considered 
by the Crown, I appeal to any man of 
common sense to say how far the opera- 
tion of the Land Act will benefit the 
country. In the face of such actions as 
these to which we now seriously object 
no Land Act, however good it may be, 
will operate to produce that tranquillity 
and return of order which is aimed at so 
long as the Government and the autho- 
rities outrage public feeling. So long as 
the life of the accused subject is at the 
merey of personal feeling and party 
chicanery it will be impossible for any 
measures of reform, no matter how large 
and wise, to produce in the general 
mind that feeling which we all desire 
should exist. I solemnly implore the 
Government to take into their conside- 
ration both the circumstances under 
which this unfortunate youth has been 
condemned to death, and the circum- 
stances and the honest desire for the 
due administration of justice which have 
induced Mr. Gray to use the influence 
of his journal in the manner he has. 
I ask the Attorney General for Ireland, 
if it be within his power, not to postpone 
the consideration of the sentence until 
October, but to consider the case fully, 
and not to permit this scandal to work 
evil and demoralizing effects upon the 
public mind in Ireland. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W.M. Jounson) : Not- 
withstanding the charge made against 
me of showing partizan feeling and being 
guilty of legal chicanery—| Mr. Bicaar : 
Hear, hear!]—I shall not be diverted 
from the plain and short statement of 
the facts which I rise to make to the 
House. The hon. Member has said the 
articles in Zhe Freeman’s Journal were 
written with the object of bringing be- 
fore the Executive circumstances deserv- 
ing of consideration in determining the 
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question whether the capital sentence on 
the man Hynes should be carried out 
or not. The circumstances which the 
Lord Lieutenant ought to consider are 
wholly unconnected with the matter 
which he introduced to the House. 
With reference to the affidavits, they 
are matters which are now stated in the 
House for the first time. As I under- 
stand they were sworn yesterday, and 
the hon. Member has got their contents 
by telegraph. I would ask the House 
to observe that Mr. Gray was the High 
Sheriff of the City of Dublin when this 
trial took place. It was in his custody 
these jurors were. He was bound, in a 
case of life and death, to intrust to no 
subordinate the care of the jury. He 
ought to have conducted them from the 
Court, to have taken care that no one 
communicated with them, to have kept 
them separate, and to have seen that 
they were only supplied with proper 
refreshments. It was his duty to con- 
duct them from the place where the 
bailiffs were sworn to the hotel, which it 
was his duty to select, and to see that 
they were accommodated in a portion of 
it so constructed that they could not 
communicate with the outer world. How 
had Mr. Gray discharged those duties ? 
Mr. Gray complained that all was not 
done which might have been done; but 
surely it was not for him to make such 
a complaint. It is plain that all that 
Mr. Gray ought to have done as High 
Sheriff he did not do. I cannot imagine 
anything more terrible, if it be true, 
than the statement of what occurred in 
the hotel. | ‘‘ Hear, hear!” from Home 
Rule Members.| I beg the House to bear 
with me, and to believe me when I state 
that I would not for a moment say that 
with the view of provoking a Party cheer, 
for throughout this matter I shall en- 
deavour to do my duty honourably, and 
I only ask time to lay the facts before 
the House—not with the view on my 
own part or that of my hon. Colleague 
of preventing any investigation of the 
matter. The facts mentioned by the hon. 
Member ought to be inquired into, for I 
say, again, that I can imagine nothing 
more terrible, if the facts as stated are 
true. The Lord Lieutenant will consider 
this statement, now that it has been 
made by a Member of Parliament in his 
place. He will carefully investigate it, 
not with reference to the trial at all, but 
with reference to the carrying out of the 
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capital sentence. As to the charge of 
jury packing, the hon. Member was not 
in the House when on Tuesday night it 
was made by the hon. Member for Louth 
(Mr. Callan). I gave it then, as I give 
it now, the most complete and absolute 
denial. There is nota particle of founda- 
tion for it. I carefully abstained from 
poi. into the religion or politics of 
any single member of the jury panel. I 
gave instructions to the Crown Solicitor, 
himself a Catholic, to take care that an 
impartial jury was chosen to try the 
Whiteboy case. I did not repeat the 
direction in the murder case, as it would 
be taken as a standing direction. The 
Crown Solicitor was to take care that 
there was an impartial jury, and, if 
necessary, to exercise the Crown’s right 
to order’a juror to stand by. I do 
not know, nor have I heard, anything 
as to the religion or politics of the jurors. 
[‘*Oh, oh!” | Well, I am quite prepared 
' for the hon. Member’s (Mr. Callan’s) 
interruption ; but I do not believe there 
is another Member in the House who 
would so interrupt me. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) has now in- 
formed me what I did not know before 
—namely, that some of those ordered to 
stand aside were Protestants, but Libe- 
rals. [Mr. Sexton: One or two only. | 
Just so; I do not know a single circum- 
stance abcut the politics or religion of 
the jurors more than I am told. But at 
first we heard that the whole of those 
ordered to stand aside were Catholics, 
and now that some were Protestants. 
The only case in which I intervened was 
in the case of a Roman Catholic gentle- 
man who asked to be excused on the 
ground that he had conscientious scruples 
against sitting on a case which might be 
followed by capital punishment. Then 
there were some gentlemen who in- 
structed counsel to appear in Court and 
make technical objections to their being 
on the panel. I said that rather than 
waste public time by arguing the point, 
I would dispose of the matter by asking 
them to stand aside when their names 
were called. There were four or five of 
these. There were some cases in which 
someone called out, ‘‘ These are gentle- 
men of the Press,” and I ordered them 
to stand by. These were the only cases 
in which I intervened. In the White- 
boy case there could be no doubt of the 
guilt of the prisoners. They had never 
been lost sight of from the time of com- 
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mitting the offence. Tlie jury disagreed 
in Kerry, and I moved the venue to 
Dublin. What are the facts of this 
Whiteboy case as they appeared in 
Court? There was a widow lady who 
lived near Tralee. She was the widow 
of a certain major in the Army, and had 
with her in the house a sister-in-law, a 
serving maid, and two daughters. The 
serving maid was away at the time. 
At about half-past 8 o'clock in the 
evening four men came to the house and 
carried off two swords and a gun. It 
was only arms they wanted, and when 
the lady discovered this she appeared to 
have entertained no further fears of 
personal violence. These men then pro- 
ceeded to the house of a farmer in the 
neighbourhood to take his gun. The 
man was in a state of drunkenness at 
the time, and was unable to defend him- 
self in consequence, and his daughter 
was so frightened that she immediately 
handed over the gun, although her 
father, who was almost drunk, tried to 
prevent her. They also carried off some 
ammunition. It was arms alone they 
wanted. The police patrol, of whose 
courage and skill it is impossible to 
speak too highly, came down the road 
at the time. ‘They were five in number, 
and three went on one side of the ditch, 
and two on the other. They allowed 
the marauders to pass them, and followed 
them up the road to see where they were 
going. They saw them go into a house, 
and when the police entered they found 
the four men there. They not only 
identified them, but also the sword and 
the guns which they had stolen. The 
men were arrested by the constables on 
the spot, and there could be no doubt 
whatever of the evidence of identifica- 
tion before an impartial jury. In the 
pocket of the leader were found the 
papers. One was a summons to attend 
a meeting—obviously a Fenian meeting 
—convened in Tralee. It was addressed 
to him, and contained a caution that the 
person receiving that summons should 
produce it as his credential-of being a 
proper person to attend it. The meeting 
was convened for half-past 2 o’clock 
on the day as it appeared upon this 
summons, and I take it for granted that 
he and his comrades did attend that 
meeting. Probably they were not able 
to return home, as they lived seven miles 
off, but started on the road with these 
documents in their leader’s pocket. The 
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second contained general orders of a 
military character issued to the Irish 
Republican Brotherhood. These mili- 
tary orders stated the way in which this 
secret organization should act, and the 
way in which arms should be forwarded 
under the title of ‘‘Goods.” That was 
accompanied by a printed political mani- 
festo, and I am sorry that the papers 
are not on the Table of the House, that 
the House might judge of their tendency. 
These men were arrested on a charge of 
endeavouring to carry out a treasonable 
conspiracy, and were never out of the 
hands of the police from the time of 
their arrest until they came before the 
jury. I appeal to the House whether it 
is not a case upon which a fair and im- 
partial jury could not do otherwise than 
convict. Now I come to the case of 
Doloughty. I would not trouble the 
House with all the details but for the 
speeches of hon. Members for Ireland. 
Of course, if I do not answer, it would 
be taken as an admission on my part of 
those statements. In this case a person 
of the name of Francis Hynes was in- 
dicted for the murder of a man named 
Doloughty. It appeared that Doloughty 
had not an enemy in the world. His 
sole offence was this. He was herd to 
the Hynes family, but for some reason or 
other transferred his allegiance in that 
capacity to another farmer in the neigh- 
bourhood. From that time he was sub- 
jected to repeated nocturnal visits. When 
they foundit wasimpossible to intimidate 
him they endeavoured to seduce his alle- 
giance by coaxing. They failed equally 
in this. I should state that the three 
Hynes, the man indicted for murder, 
and his two brothers, were brought be- 
fore the magistrate a year and a-half 
before this for the purpose of being 
bound over to keep the peace: towards 
this unfortunate man. His employer 
armed him with a revolver, which the 
police were obliged to show him how to 
use for his own protection. This man 
who was subsequently charged with 
murder was bound over to keep the 
peace for 12 months upon sureties. In 
this state of things, upon this Sunday 
morning poor Doloughty and his wife 
came into Mass at the Roman Catholic 
Chapel at Ennis, and left after the bene- 
diction—the last benediction before the 
murder was committed. On leaving 
Mass he walked on in advance of his 
wife ; but, shortly afterwards, the wife 
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was found sitting on the roadside with 
the bleeding head of her dying husband 
in her lap. After the murder had been 
committed some relief was got from the 
residence of the priest, and the wife was 
heard to exclaim—‘“ Will no one go for 
the police?” The dying man mentioned 
the name of Hynes in such a way as to 
suggest that he was denouncing his 
murderer. Before he died he received 
the consolations of his religion from the 
priest, who, by inadvertence, was not 
called. Reflecting on the case overnight, 
I felt that this was an omission ; and in 
the morning the jury, who were alleged 
to have been guilty during the night of 
what could not be described by the word 
misconduct, spontaneously expressed a 
desire to hear what the priest could tell 
them, although the case was concluded, 
with the exception of the reply and the 
summing up. The evidence of the priest 
was this. Those who are well acquainted 
with the Catholic Service well know that - 
the Act of Contrition is very long, and is 
very difficult to go through. 

Mr. SEXTON : Five lines repeated. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson): It 
takes some time. 

Mr. SEXTON: It is only five lines 
repeated. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jonnson): Well, 
it takes some considerable time. 

Mr. CALLAN : Repeated, repeated. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson): At 
any rate, the man’s articulation was 
imperfect. He had received the gun 
charge of shot in the face, and it must 
have been delivered so close that it was 
very little spread. A great deal of shot 
was scattered all over the face and into 
his cheek-bones ; some had gone through 
the balls of his eyes, and lodged in the 
skull, and one had lodged in the brain. 
The medical evidence distinctly showed 
that none could possibly say- whether 
death was attended with previous in- 
sanity. 

Mr. SEXTON: It might have been. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson): “No 
one could say that it was, and no one 
could say that it was not” were the 
words used by the medical man. The 
priest stated that articulation was con- 
tinued by the dying man until just before 
he died the following night, at about 
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10 o’clock. He followed the priest in 
the Act of Contrition until his articula- 
tion could be no longer heard. No 
doubt, paralysis of the nerves and 
muscles accounted for the defective arti- 
culation, and rendered the power of 
speech almost impossible even with the 
aid of stimulants. During the time the 
priest was there he administered, from 
time to time, some whiskey and water 
from his own house, and this greatly 
revived him. Not to go through the 
whole of the evidence, what was proved 
was this. When the Resident Magis- 
trate arrived he knelt down by the dying 
man, and heard from him his charge by 
name against the man who was arrested 
for the murder, a man whom he had 
known nearly all his life, a man about 
whom, therefore, if he were in posses- 
sion of his senses, there could be no 
doubt, a man whom he must have seen, 
because the gun charge must have been 
delivered at a very short distance directly 
in front of him. This was corroborated 
by the Sub-Inspector, it was corroborated 
by the county magistrate, it was corro- 
borated by the head constable, it was 
corroborated by the wife and by the 
son, who both heard the husband and 
the father repeat the very same state- 
ment in reference to this person. It 
was also corroborated by the fact that 
the person thus accused, when arrested, 
had in his pocket shot of the description 
that had been used, and some powder 
also for the purpose of the charge. The 
explanation he gave of the possession 
of this ammunition was that, two years 
before, his brother had put it into his 
pocket. The prisoner set up the usual 
defence—an alibi. That was disbelieved 
by the jury, and I do not think it was 
credited by anyone. It was proved that, 
in order that a person who had com- 
mitted a murder at this time and spot 
might not be found until the lapse of 
the interval had taken place between 
the commission of the crime and the 
arrest of Hynes, he would have had to 
go across some marshy land. The alibi 
defence, that he was at the time of the 
murder loafing about a public-house, 
was disproved by the fact of his stock- 
ings and shoes being damp when he was 
arrested. Such was in outline the case 
on which the jury convicted the prisoner. 
Undeniable facts were before them, and 
they formed their opinion upon the evi- 
dence. I prosecuted in the case on be- 
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half of the Crown. I was there the 
whole of the first day, and when the 
evidence was concluded the counsel for 
the prisoner asked that he might delay 
his reply till next morning. The Judge 


said—‘‘ What do you say, Mr. Attor- 


ney?” I said—‘‘ My Lord, I consider 
it a most reasonable request.”’ And the 
reply was postponed to next morning 
accordingly. Having other public busi- 
ness, I did not go to the Court until 
after the trial had recommenced, and 
then I was informed of what had taken 
place with regard to the calling the 
clergyman. It is obvious that the jury 
must have been considering with some 
deliberation the grave issues before 
them. I have only again to state to the 
House—and I believe the House will 
admit my statement—that I did not 
know the religion or politics of a single 
person on the panel, that I gave no 
directions whatever, nor would I for a 
moment have tolerated the exclusion of 
a person for his religion, and that I did 
not, until I heard it here, know what 
were the politics or religion of a single 
person who was ordered to stand aside. 
There is only one other technical matter. 
The Crown, in point of fact, does not 
challenge a jury at all. The whole 
panel in this case consisted of 200 names 
—100 of the county and 100 of the city. 
These names are called, and those who 
do not answer become subject to a fine 
of £20 each. About 150 or 160 an- 
swered, and the names of these were 
put on cards in a ballot-box. The cards 
which corresponded in number with the 
number of the jurymen on the panel 
were then drawn, and thus, by looking 
at a number, persons in court could at 
once see who was the juror drawn. 


Mr. CALLAN: No, no! | Cries of 


** Order!” 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have observed 
that the hon. Member for Louth has 
repeatedly interrupted the discussion. 
If he continues to do so, I shall feel it 
my duty to take notice of the matter. 

Mr. CALLAN: 1 only wished to cor- 
rect the Attorney General for Ireland to 
the effect that when the names of the 
jurors are called they are put down, and 
until the whole panel answer that ther 
is no objection made. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson): The 
hon. Member is entirely mistaken. [Mr. 
Cartan: Iam.not.} I ought to know 
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what happened. I am speaking of what 
took place before my own eyes. I did 
not interfere to say that a certain num- 
ber of jurors were sufficient. I allowed 
the Clerk to the Crown to take the 
names of those who had answered with- 
out any interference, andit was only when 
the Judge asked if the prisoner’s counsel 
and I did not consider there were suffi- 
cient, that the jury was completed. I 
think 70 was the number from which 
the jurors were taken. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) was not right 
when he said 49. 

Mr. SEXTON: I said 49 was the 
total of the challenged. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson): I 
beg pardon ; I did not understand. We 
had then to obtain from the list of names 
in the ballot-box a jury, and as the 
names were drawn they were challenged 
by the prisoner’s counsel, and the fact 
that he did not exhaust his right to 
challenge is pretty conclusive evidence 
that he was not dissatisfied with the 
nature of the jury, nor was there any 
suggestion of any attempt to pack the 
jury until it was made in the news- 
papers. The Crown has no right to 
challenge ; but the prisoner’s counsel can 
challenge 20 names without showing any 
cause whatever, and if his challenges are 
exhausted he can appeal to the Crown 
to show reason why men are ordered to 
stand aside. What the Crown can do is, 
that when they consider a person ought 
not to serve on the jury—no reason is 
assigned in the first instance—but the 
Crown Solicitor says—‘‘ You cannot leave 
the Court, but you will not be sworn at 
present.”’ Then, if the jury is not made 
up with that number, they go round 
again, and the Crown have to prove the 
cause and assert the reason why certain 
persons should not serve on the jury. 
These reasons are then tried and de- 
cided upon by two triers in Court. Of 
course, for practical purposes, that almost 
always amounts to an exclusion of the 
jurors who are ordered to stand aside, 
because all that is necessary is to make 
up the jury to 12; but in this case the 
prisoner’s counsel did not think it neces- 
sary to push it to that extent, because he 
did not by any means exhaust his right 
to challenge; he availed himself of only 
11 pg ge challenges out of a pos- 
sible 20. I have only to add that I did 


not know, nor did I inquire into, whether 
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the jurors happened to be Protestants or 
Catholics. I took it for granted that the 
challenges which were made on behalf 
of the Crown were for good cause, and 
I did not interfere with them. The in- 
structions I gave were simply that an 
impartial jury should be empanelled, 
and if I had thought it could have been 
suggested that religion or politics could 
have anything to do with it I should 
have stated there was nothing of the 
sort. With regard to Mr. Morphy, he 
is a competent, fearless, and perfectly 
fair official, and relying on those qualities 
I gave him my directions, which were 
simply to empanel an impartial jury. 
Mr. PLUNKET: Sir, I do notintend 
at this period of the Session to enter at 
any great length into this discussion ; 
but I would not be doing justice to 
myself or to my constituents if I did 
not say that I can give no counten- 
ance to the attacks which have been 
made upon the Judge, Jury, Orown 
Solicitor, and the other Law Officers in 
the dangerous and difficult circumstances 
in which they were placed with regard 
to the administration of justice in Ire- 
land. It is impossible that this discus- 
sion can lead to any good result. Thé 
Motion of the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Gladstone) that the communication 
made to the Speaker should lie on the 
Table is not, so far as I can know, chal- 
lenged. The hon. Member for Sligo, 
who followed the Prime Minister, did 
not conclude his speech with any Mo- 
tion; therefore, we have no other issue 
before us. I do not intend to follow my 
right hon. and learned Friend the At- 
torney General for Ireland in his de- 
fence of the conduct of himself or of the 
Crown Solicitor for the counties of Kerry 
and Cork. I entirely concur in all that 
he has said in defence of himself and 
his colleagues. I can also bear testimony 
to the high and blameless character and 
ability of Mr. Morphy. But as regards 
the attacks made on Judge Lawson, I 
should like to add a word or two. No 
doubt, it is a very strong step to take ; it 
is a very important circumstance when 
a Judge presiding in one of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Courts thinks it necessary to im- 
pose a serious penalty upon an individual 
holding the position enjoyed by the hon. 
Member for Carlow as High Sheriff of 
the City of Dublin; but the very na- 
ture of that position required that the 
Judge should be more fearless in deal- 
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ing with Mr. Gray, if he were an 
offender, and that the punishment, if in- 
flicted at all, should be of a character 
adequate to the gravity of the offence 
committed. So far as I know, there has 
been no criticism by the hon. Member 
for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) against the kind 
or amount of sentence imposed by Judge 
Lawson on Mr. Gray, the contention of 
the hon. Member being that there 
should have been no sentence at all. 
The hon. Member for Sligo divided his 
attack on that eminent Judge into three 
heads. He said, in the first place, that 
the Judge of his own accord set in mo- 
tion the Law Officers of the Crown to 
begin proceedings which they would 
otherwise not have instituted. He also 
asserted that the Judge prevented Mr. 
Gray from stating his case ; and, thirdly, 
that the Judge would not allow Mr. 
Gray to be heard by counsel in his de- 
fence. As to the charge that it was the 
Judge who first put this matter in mo- 
tioh, no one would imagine that a Judge 
would allow such facts to go unpunished 
when his attention had been called to 
them if justice was to be administered 
in Ireland. The charges made by Mr. 
O’Brien against the jury were scan- 
. dalousand intolerable ; but the Judge’s 
attention was called to them in open 
Court by the foreman of the jury— 
a man of the highest respectability— 
who denied everything in the state- 
ment of Mr. O’Brien, and gave reasons 
that showed it was impossible that his 
allegations should be correct without 
their coming to his knowledge. The 
Judge had no alternative, and when the 
foreman had made his complaint, it 
was then that the Solicitor General 
stated that as the matter had been men- 
tioned, he would do what he had other- 
wise intended to do later in the day— 
namely, state to his Lordship that it was 
his intention, as the representative of 
the Crown, to call the attention of the 
Court to the matter in a more formal 
manner, and to the articles which had 
appeared in 7he Freeman’s Journal. The 
Solicitor General added that he hoped it 
might not be inconvenient to the Court 
to entertain the matter on the Wednes- 
day following. He stated that he be- 
lieved that the publication of such 
articles were calculated to interfere, in a 
most .serious degree, with the adminis- 
tration of justice in Ireland. There was, 
therefore, nothing to defend, nothing to 
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apologize for, in the action of Judge 
Lawson in this respect. I confidently say, 
when an attempt is made to separate the 
action of Judge Lawson from that of the 
others, and to fix upon him that he was 
the first to start, what otherwise would 
not have been started, that there is 
nothing to justify it. It was the plain 
duty of the Law Officers of the Crown, 
in the discharge of their office, to notice 
the attack made upon the jury, and 
theirs it was to take the initiative. 
As to the other charges, I will read 
only a single passage from the report of 
the proceedings. It was said that the 
Judge interrupted Mr. Gray, gave him 
no fair hearing, and refused him time 
to have his case prepared. But so far 
back as last Monday, two days before 
the matter was brought forward, Mr. 
Gray was fully informed in Court 
of what was intended, and he had it 
published in his paper. Notice of the 
motion made by the Solicitor General 
on Wednesday was served on Mr. Gray 
the evening before. Mr. Gray stated his 
case, and, instead of apologizing for 
what he had done and retracting, 
stuck to the charge. What did the 
Solicitor General say? He said— 

‘If Mr. Gray had made his application for 
an adjournment in the first instance he would 


have been inclined not to oppose it, but now the 
Crown could not consent to it.’’ 


That was after Mr. Gray had made a 
very full statement. Now, I am not 
going to say anything about the trial of 
Hynes. That is over, and we cannot 
try it here again. The Attorney General 
for Ireland has given reasons, which I 
think ought to satisfy any reasonable 
man, that the verdict was in accordance 
with the evidence. Nor shall I say one 
word in defence of the jury, notwith- 
standing the curious documents read by 
the hon. Member for Sligo. I am con- 
tent for the present to rest the case of 
the jury upon this—that the whole story 
was emphatically denied by the fore- 
man, who challenged investigation. The 
Solicitor General, and those who acted 
with him, did not believe there was any 
charge against the jury, and the Judge 
himself not only said these charges were 
utterly unworthy of belief, but that he 
had the highest and best reasons for 
knowing that throughout the case they 
conducted themselves with the greatest 

ropriety and attention. As to Justice 

awson himself, I deem it a high honour 
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to stand here to-day and say that he is 
an old and well-known personal friend of 
my own, and he is one of the ablest, 
most learned, and most fearless Judges 
on the Bench. It has been that learned 
Judge’s lot, again and again, in the 
course of his life, to confront lawless- 
ness—1 may say insurrection—in Ire- 
land, and he has dealt with it in a 
manner that has made his name 
honoured by every fair and loyal man 
in the country. It is not to be supposed 
that in the course he has thought it his 
duty to pursue he has not incurred the 
ill-will of others; but, conscious of right 
and fearless of reproach, he views that 
ill-will with indifference. The hon. 
Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) con- 
cluded his speech by an eloquent appeal 
to the Prime Minister that he should 
not allow these things to happen to in- 
interrupt the policy which he has carried 
out in Ireland, and lead it to failure ; 
and that policy he also took occasion to 
praise. [t has been my misfortune again 
and again to condemn that policy. As 
time goes on I see no reason to retract ; 
but, on the contrary, I do more deeply 
and more bitterly condemn much of the 
vacillation and much of the weakness of 
that policy. I shall again, I hope, have 
an opportunity of expressing my opi- 
nion further on these subjects; but, whe- 
ther the policy be good or bad, if any 
benefit is to come from all the time 
which has been spent by Parliament on 
Irish questions, it is impossible to allow 
Judges and juries to be attacked in the 
Press and denounced for endeavouring, 
in the face of great danger, to do that 
which is necessary and right for the wel- 
fare and safety of the country. If you 
are to give fair play to that new policy, 
which now, with new-found zeal, you 
are ready to praise on this particular 
occasion, take care that the course of 
that policy is not interrupted by such 
attacks upon the procedure of justice as 
would be impossible in any other free 
country in the world. The issue before 
us is a very small one. It was thus de- 
scribed by Judge Lawson himself— 
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“T see perfectly well the design of these 
articles. It is to endeavour to destroy in the 
public mind the moral effect of these convictions, 
and to interfere with the trial of prisoners yet to 
be tried, and to prevent jurors from bringin 
to the discharge of their duties that free and 
unfettered judgment, that judgment free from 
alarm and trepidation, which every man ought 
to have when he comes to discharge his duty.” 
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The simple issue, then, to be decided is 
whether the action of juries in the future 
is or is not to be free and serviceable to 
their country. That being so, however 
much I may differ from the Government 
on their past policy, I cannot ,hesitate 
for a moment to support them on this 
occasion, when they are again threat- 
ened with disorder and lawlessness. 

Mr. MACFARLANE: The hon. Mem- 
ber for Sligo has plainly exhausted the 
facts of this case, and there is, therefore, 
no necessity for me to refer to them 
again. He has established a case which 
the Government admits is one worthy of 
inquiry. Thatisasubstantial gain. All 
I desire to do on the present occasion is 
to say a word on behalf of my Friend 
and Colleague who suffered yesterday, at 
the hands of Mr. Justice Lawson, what 
I believe to be a gross injustice. I 
believe that Mr. Gray did no more than 
the duty of a humane, public-spirited 
man when he called attention to the 
cases that had been tried before this 
Judge. The right hon. and learned 
Member who has just sat down spoke 
very warmly of his friend, the Judge, 
and I have no objection to that; but I 
am aware there is a widespread feeling 
in Ireland that there is no public confi- 
dence in the administration of justice 
when presided over by such men as Mr. 
Justice Lawson. [ Cries of ‘Order!’’] 
I am not in the habit of using strong 
language in this House, and sometimes, 
when I have heard hon. Colleagues be- 
hind me condemn the Judges, I have 
thought they were going beyond what 
was necessary ; but I think the action of 
Mr. Justice Lawson yesterday to a very 
large extent justifies the language of 
hon. Members, because this is not a case 
of a sentence of a Judge against an out- 
rage on justice, but it is the malevolent 
sentence of private malignity. [‘‘ Order, 
order!” | Isay thatdeliberately, and for 
this reason, that I know Zhe Freeman’s 
Journal, the property of my hon. Col- 
league, has been the means of exposing 
and holding up—I do not say rightly or 
wrongly—to public condemnation the 
conduct of Mr. Justice Lawson upon the 
Bench. It is not a pleasure to me—in 
fact, it is a pain—to discuss the charac- 
ter of any of the Judges upon the Bench ; 


§ | but I am bound to say of this case, that 


of all the devious paths that have led to 
the Irish Bench, that followed by Mr. 
Justice Lawson was the most devious, 
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[‘‘ Order, order! 4 I happen to know 
the way by which he obtained his seat 
on the Bench, and I say, without fear of 
contradiction, that a more gross and 
shocking case of whclesale corruption 
than was practised by that Judge ina 
Southern borough never was known. 
Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member, 
when he speaks of the Judges of the 
land, must use temperate and moderate 
language. If he has any censure to 
pass upon a Judge, the Law and the 
Constitution point out the course to be 
followed. If he does not adopt that 
course, he is bound to speak of the 
learned Judge in temperate language. 
Mr. MACFARLANE: I would be 
sorry to hold any intemperate or im- 
proper language ; but in criticizing the 
career of this Judge I have thought it 
right to state what I know as respect- 
fully as the circumstances will admit. 
Passing, however, to another matter, I 
would make an appeal to the Prime Mi- 
nister. I understand him to express re- 
gret that the circumstances of the case 
would not allow him to release Mr. Gray 
pending the consideration of his case by 
«a Committee. But this Committee could 
not do anything until October, and by 
that time two out of three months would 
have expired. What I would suggest 
to the Prime Minister is this—that there 
is a power which could release Mr. Gray, 
and that is the power of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant. If the Lord Lieutenant ordered 
the release, there would be no difficulty 
in opening the prison doors. Mr. Gray 
ought to be released in the meantime 
pending the appointment of a Commit- 
tee, and the consideration of its decision 
by the House. Is it really the case that 
in this country, upon the irresponsible 
action of a Judge, any citizen may be 
imprisoned for any length of time that 
a Judge may name without there being 
any redress? If that is the case, the 
sooner the law is changed the better. It 
is a most grievous hardship, because a 
Judge acting in this irresponsible man- 
ner is acting as a jury in his own case. 
If the Prime Minister puts his mind to 
it, Iam sure he will find some way to 
order the release of Mr. Gray. I am 
one of those who have been longing for 
the restoration of peace and order in 
Ireland, and if the Prime Minister has 
been disappointed, still I have not de- 
spaired of it. It is because I still have 
that hope that I deplore these things, 
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because they will lead to a prolongation 
of that deep-rooted belief in the minds 
of the Irish people that justice cannot 
be obtained. Nothing will satisfy the 
Irish people that justice has been done 
in thiscase. And looking upon this as 
one of the false steps which have landed 
the Government in their present posi- 
tion, I regret exceedingly that such a 
man as Justice Lawson should have been 
selected to preside at these trials, be- 
cause there are other Judges on the 
Irish Bench whose decisions would have 
given more confidence, and which would 
have been received with feelings of 
greater confidence by the whole of Ire- 
land. I understood that the Attorney 
General for Ireland would make some 
statement, and I ask him will he endorse 
the view which has been taken upon this 
matter—that no matter what the Judge 
may do, nothing less than his impeach- 
ment or removal will suffice to reverse 
his action, and that the law is all power- 
ful in the infliction of a heavy fine, seri- 
ous imprisonment, and heavy sureties 
upon whomsoever a Judge likes, with- 
out it being possible to have such pro- 
ceedings considered and reversed? If 
there is no redress in this matter, I hope 
he will advise the Government as to the 
means of preventing any person suffer- 
ing such injustice and such punishments 
in the future. 

Sir PATRICK O’BRIEN : Sir, being 
absent when the hon. Member for Sligo 
(Mr. Sexton) made his attack upon a 
friend and connection of my own—Mr. 
Alexander Morphy, the Solicitor to the 
Crown—I have been only able to obtain 
a very general idea as to what he stated. 
I deny entirely that I contributed in any 
degree to the appointmentof Mr. Morphy, 
but I should be wanting in a proper 
feeling were I not to rise and defend a 
friend who has been most outrageously 
attacked in this House. The hon. Mem- 
ber attributes to him, a Roman Catholic 
and a Liberal like myself, an attempt to 
throw discredit upon the people of his 
religion and politics. Those who know 
Mr. Morphy, and they are the multitude 
in Ireland, will need no justification of 
him ; but for the many in this House it 
is necessary that I should state that the 
observations of the hon. Member for 
Sligo (Mr. Sexton) are as unfounded as 
many others delivered in the same high- 
falutin, distorted language have proved 


tobe. He has atiacked him for his pro- 
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ceedings at the Cork Winter Assizes. 
But will the hon. Member assert before 
this House, and in the face of the people 
of Ireland, that his proceedings were 
unjustifiable? The “ Moonlight ”’ out- 
rages have been suppressed in the county 
of Cork—a result which, I believe, the 
majority of this House and the country 
rejoice at. To turn to the case now 
before the House. Mr. Gray has been 
an intimate friend of mine, as his father, 
Sir John Gray, was before him, for 
very many years; and if I was asked here 
—supporting, as I do, the Administration 
of the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Glad- 
stone)—whether I thought that he has 
got fair play in this matter, I should say 
unhesitatingly that I do not think he has. 
I have known Judge Lawson for many 
years. I knew him at the Bar, and in 
the University ; he was a distinguished 
member of the Circuit which for some 
years I went in my early life. I never 
knew an abler or fairer man than this 
learned Judge was during a long period 
of his acquaintance. But I care not 
what may have been his previous cha- 
racter; I have to deal with the cir- 
cumstances which appeared in the 
columns of the Press this morning, and 
especially in the paper which I have 
read myself—7Zhe Zimes. According to 
my humble lights, the learned Judge had 
no right to refuse the hon. Member for 
Carlow (Mr. Gray) the opportunity of jus- 
tifying himself, thereby subjecting him 
to the injury and suffering which might 
follow in his position as a representative 
of the people and a journalist. I be- 
lieve that the Judge did not rightly 
perform his functions in not allowing 
him the fullest opportunity of being repre- 
sented and of making a further state- 
ment in his defence. As regards the 
unfortunate man Hynes, who is con- 
nected with an ancient and respectable 
family in the county of Clare, I regret 
that the hon. Member for Sligo has, 
perhaps, in some degree, weakened the 
efforts which I trust will be made to 
remove the stigma of a public exe- 
cution from that family. I believe 
there is no Member in this House who 
can seriously impugn the verdict; and 
in my opinion it would have been better 
if, instead of attacking the Judge and 
jury who tried Hynes, the hon. Member 
for Sligo had joined in efforts with 
others in making an appeal on his 
behalf. 
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Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR: Sir, I trust 


the House will excuse me entering with 
any degree of detail into the speech we 
have just listened to, andI shall content 
myself by saying that the hon. Mem- 
ber’s remarks have, by the language he 
has used, been greatly weakened in their 
effect. In addressing myself to the 
speech of the Attorney General for Ire- 
land, I must say there is a very consi- 
derable difference between that speech 
and that of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman who preceded him in the 
Office; and if I fairly interpret the 
gum I think I am right in sayin 

that he has thrown over the Judge, an 

he admits our case. [The ArrorNEY 
General for InELanpD: No.} Well, that 
is my interpretation of the speech, and 
I will proceed to prove to the House 
that that is the correct and only inter- 
pretation of his language. What is the 
case as brought before the House by my 
hon. Friend the Member for Sligo (Mr. 
Sexton), and answered by him? My 
hon. Friend laid down this—that a state- 
ment was made with regard to the con- 
duct of the jury who were trying the 
case of “The Queen v. Hynes.” He 
asks that this statement with regard to 
a most momentous inquiry shall be 
carefully inquired into and investigated. 
The Judge who presided over the trial 
declared that the statement was a 
calumny and unworthy of investigation. 
But, said the Attorney General for Ire- 
land, the statement requires investiga- 
tion, and will be investigated. That is 
to say, Mr. Justice Lawson says this 
calumny will not be investigated, and 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
says it is so important that it ought to 
be investigated. My interpretation of 
that is a throwing over of the Judge by 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman. 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
on the first point admits our case. On 
the second point he admits our case too. 
Mr. Gray in his newspaper stated that 
the juries which were empannelled to try 
these cases were, by the action of the 
Crown, made to consist exclusively of 
Protestants of Oonservative politics. 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
does not challenge any part of that state- 
ment at all. As I understand the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman’s language, 
while the official responsibility of the 
selection of the jury remains to him, the 
practical carrying out this responsibility, 
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the instrument of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman was Mr. Morphy, 
the Crown Solicitor. Then, I say, the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman is not 
in a position to deny the truth of what 
we say, because the acts we complain of 
were acts not done by him, but by some- 
body else. It was no answer for him 
to say that ‘‘I did not exclude any per- 
son from the jury on account of his 

olitics or religion.” What the right 
Soa. and learned Gentleman should have 
been able to say as asatisfactory answer 
to our charge was that neither he,-nor 
Mr. Morphy, nor anybody else, excluded 
any person from the jury on account of 
his politics or religion; but that he did 
not say, for the very good reason that he 
could not say it. I put disclaimes on one 
side, and admitted facts on the other. 
Suppose Mr. Speaker, in the course of 
a long debate upon a great Party ques- 
tion, in the exercise of his discretion, 
selected the speakers exclusively from 
the Tory side of the House, would any 
person say that his selection was en- 
tirely made by accident, and altogether 
unconnected with political partizanship ? 
The inevitable conclusion would be that 
the Speaker was acting from partizan 
and Party purposes. And in the same 
way if we find, as we did find, that 
these jurors had exclusively belonged to 
people of one faith and political creed, 

say the inevitable conclusion is that 
this selection was a deliberate selection 
by the person who had the power of 
making the choice. The inevitable con- 
clusion is that the jury was a packed 
jury, and a packed jury it was in spite 
of the sophistry and disclaimers of the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman. We 
now come to Mr. O’Brien’s letter. The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman has 
not ventured to deny the truth of Mr. 
O’Brien’s letter. Were these ‘‘ horrible 
and indecent proceedings ’’ ordered to be 
investigated into by the Judge? Not 
at all. ‘‘I reject the idea,” says Mr. 
Justice Lawson, ‘that such a thing 
could take place. I dismiss it as a 
calumny.” I have received, since my 
hon. Friend the Member for Sligo spoke, 
another sheet of affidavits with regard 
to this case. I will not trespass on the 
attention of the House by reading all 
these affidavits; but there is one affi- 
davit which I think I would not be jus- 
tified in abstaining from bringing before 
the attention of the House, to show the 
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character of these gentlemen on the 
night before they found a verdict putting 
a fellow-being to a violent death. The 
affidavit is as follows :— 

“T, Margaret Walsh, assistant at the bar of 
the Imperial Hotel, Sackville Street, Dublin, 17 
years of age and upwards, make oath, and say 
that on the night of Friday last, the 11th instant, 
I remember closing the barat 20 minutes past 
12 o’clock. The bar is usually closed at 12 
o'clock ; but it was later that night. After 
closing the bar I went up stairs to the upper 
corridor, where I met one of the jury. AsI 
was entering at one end of the corridor in which 
the stairs to my bedroom was situated, three or 
four persons were jumping about at the other 
end of the corridor. When I was going up 
the corridor with a candle in my hand, one 
said—‘ Look at the young female going to bed at 
this hour ofthe night.’ I said nothing, but put 
out the candle that I might not be seen, because 
from their conduct I was afraid of them. ‘They 
were jumping across each other, and ran to- 
wards the end at which I was coming up. I 
judged from their appearance they might assault 
me. I ran up stairs—another flight of stairs— 
to my own room. When I was in it about five 
minutes I thought I heard them coming up- 
stairs, and I put my head out when someone 
dashed up against me. I drew in my head and 
locked the door. They made no attempt to 
enter the room further; but I could hear them 
rattling at the baths all the time and shouting, 

Marearet WALSH. 
“Sworn before me this 17th day of August, 

1882, at the Imperial Hotel, Lower Sackville 

Street, in the county of the city of Dublin, a 

Commissioner for taking Affidavits in the Su- 

preme Court of Judicature in Ireland, and I 

know the deponent. 


“ Joun Stonsz, Commissioner.” 


Sir, I want to ask the Government if 
they really lay down the doctrine that a 
journalist, if he finds these facts become 
known, is not at liberty, or rather not 
bound by his duty to the public, to 
bring these facts before the public? 
Was there a single fact stated in these 
articles that was not more than corrobo- 
rated? The packing of the jury is un- 
deniable, the jury consisting exclusively 
of Protestants, and every person being 
excluded who was either a Catholic or 
a Liberal in politics. The drunkenness 
and indecency of these jurors is not 
denied, it having been brought before 
the House on affidavit ; and then as to the 
serious statement that these facts, some 
of which are admitted, most of which can- 
not be denied, should not be brought be- 
fore the public, why, is it not a notorious 
fact that many of the capital sentences 
that have been passed in this country 
have been afterwards commuted by the 
agency of the Press, which drew atten- 
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tion to the conduct of the Judge and 
jury? In my own time, I think I re- 
member two or three cases in which men 
had been sentenced to death, and the 
strong force of public opinion, which 
could only express itself through news- 
papers, succeeded in overthrowing the 
verdict of the jury and the sentence of 
the Judge. I remember that in the 
case of two women and three men who 
were convicted for the Penge murder, 
one woman was discharged, and the sen- 
tence of the others was commuted to 
penal servitude for life. In this country 
the privilege of reviewing the acts of a 
jury in Court and of the sentence of a 
Judge in the case of criminals con- 
demned to death is one of the highest 
and most valued privileges of the Press. 
In Ireland I think there is a very well- 
known case which occurred at Limerick, 
where the exposure of the conduct of the 
jury led to the commutation, if not the 
reversal, of the sentence of the Judge. 
It was proved that the jurors mixed with 
other people, and the result was that 
the verdict was overturned or the sen- 
tence was commuted. I am not familiar 
with the facts of the case; and my hon. 
Friend the proprietor of The Freeman’s 
Journal was only endeavouring to bring 
the force of public opinion to bear upon 
what he considered was a verdict im- 
properly obtained—taking away the life 
of a fellow-being. An hon. Gentleman 
who preceded me made some appeal to 
the Government, which, to my mind, 
looked like an appeal to the mercy of 
the Government. I think I know my 
hon. Friend sufficiently well to say that 
no man could more indignantly repu- 
diate anything like an appeal for mercy 
to the Prime Minister, or the Law Offi- 
cers, or the Executive. My hon. Friend 
the Member for Carlow is distinguished 
among Irish politicians for his modera- 
tion and sagacity. I think that every 
man must entertain a strong feeling of 
admiration for the courage and consis- 
tency of a Gentleman, the owner of the 
largest and most widely-circulated news- 
paper in Ireland, who, in spite of that 
position and of the fact that he repre- 
sents a popular constituency, always 
dared to recommend a moderate policy. 
And this is the man whom the Govern- 
ment, of all others, desire to make the 
object of a persecution like this! Are 
the Government mad? Are the Govern- 
ment taking leave of their senses? Have 
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they not already enough of the various 
classes in Ireland hostile to their rule 
without adding men of the class of Mr. 
Gray to their number? I tell the Go- 
vernment that the unjust imprisonment 
and arrest of a man like Mr. Gray—a 
man of high position, of well-known 
moderation in his political views—will 
be felt with regret by a class of men 
who would not have been startled even 
by the wholesale arrest of men in less 
humbler circumstances. Eyery man con- 
nected with municipal bodies, and every 
man holding an official or a guasi-popu- 
lar position in Ireland, will regard him- 
self assailed and affronted by this attack 
upon Mr. Gray, and that, in conse- 
quence, the bitter and vehement enemies 
of the Government will be increased in 
that country. I have only a word or 
two to say in conclusion. Is it likely 
that just legislation will gradually re- 
move enemies to British rule? And I 
myself think that no amount of legisla- 
tion will satisfy, or ought to satisfy, the 
Irish people so long as it is accompanied 
by coercion; but all hopes for the 
decline of disaffection in Ireland are 
blighted by such proceedings as this. 
It is a terrible thing that legislation in 
Ireland—that the legislation of change 
—should proceed in the paths of out- 
rage and crime. I feel that nothing 
can be worse than this, except that it be 
assassination. Assassination under any 
circumstances was deplorable ; but assas- 
sination by legal tribunal was worse 
than assassination from behind a hedge, 
because if the people once lose confi- 
dence in the administration of the law, 
a blow is struck at all peace and order. 
How can the people be impressed with 
a due regard for justice when they see 
the juries packed by men belonging to 
the religious creed and political Party 
that have always been hostile to the 
majority in Ireland ? 

Tur ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounyson): I 
wish to make an explanation with regard 
to something the hon. Member has said, 
to the effect that 1 have thrown over 
the learned Judge who sentenced Mr. 
Gray 
Mr. T. P. O°;CONNOR: What I said 
was that you had regarded the state- 
ments made in the course of the debate 
as grave, though Mr. Justice Lawson 
stated that they were not worthy of con- 
sideration. 
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Tat ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jonnson): The 
statements are not the same. I stated 
that the reason I did not allude to the 
judgment of the learned Judge in the 
case was because it would be prejudicing 
the issue. I said that this matter now 
demanded inquiry in consequence of the 
statements made by hon. Members and 
the affidavits brought forward by them. 
I considered that the evidence that had 
now been adduced should be brought 
under the notice of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant. I also said that I had nothing 
to do with the exclusion of certain gen- 
tlemen from the jury-box, and I further 
stated that if such a thing had been 
done it was done in opposition to any 
instructions given by me. 

Coronet NOLAN: I wish, Sir, to 
make some observations with reference 
to the extraordinary sentence passed by 
Mr. Justice Lawson upon Mr. E. D. 
Gray. The general question has been 
ably dealt with by the hon. Member for 
the City of Galway (Mr. T. P. O’Connor), 
and therefore I shall say very little on 
that head. The whole question turns 
upon this one point. Was The Freeman's 
Journal justified in making comments on 
the progress of the trials taking place 
in Dublin? The editor of that paper 
had certain facts placed before him by 
a letter received in the ordinary way, 
and the question is—Was The Freeman’s 
Journal justified in publishing that letter? 
That letter was from Mr. William O’ Brien, 
who is probably well known to many 
Members of this House, and he is 
likely to succeed the Attorney General 
for Ireland as Member for Mallow in 
this House. That being so, Mr. O’Brien 
was a gentleman who was likely to weigh 
and consider well the importance of 
everything that he sent to Zhe Freeman’s 
Journal for publication. In my opinion, 
I think that Zhe Freeman’s Journal was 
ey in publishing a letter of that 

ind, because the evidence it contained 
was supplied by a gentleman known to 
the members of the staff of the paper. 
This was one of the reasons why the ex- 
traordinarily heavy sentence was passed 
upon Mr. Gray. Zhe Freeman’s Journal is 
a powerful newspaper representing the 
Catholic interest of Ireland; and it is 
certainly a very curious thing that, in a 

opulation two-thirds of which are 

atholics, only a single Catholic was 
to be found on the two juries em- 
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pannelled. This, certainly, is a strong 
case in favour of inquiry, and it 
looks as if the juries were constituted 
as they were with an object. I think 
that if the Judge had administered a 
caution to the hon. Member for the 
County of Carlow, or imposed a slight 
penalty, it would have been sufficient. 
The imprisonment was severe, and the 
penalty was enormous. The hon. Mem- 
ber would have to find sureties, himself 
in £5,000, at the end of three months’ 
imprisonment, and two other sureties of 
£2,500 each. If he refused to find this 
guarantee, he would be liable to seve- 
ral additional months of imprisonment. 
This is a system of crushing persons 
that, although frequent in past times, is 
most dangerous in modern days. I hap- 
pen to know something of Mr. Justice 
Lawson. He was one of the Commis- 
sioners of the Irish Church after it was 
disestablished ; and, on the authority 
of the Protestant Daily Express, it 
was stated that Judge Lawson had, by 
taking a liberal view, given £1,000,000 
more money to the Protestants of Ire- 
land than they would otherwise have 
received. This, therefore, is evidence 
that Mr. Justice Lawson is the friend of 
the Protestants of Ireland. This I do 
not give upon my own authority, but 
upon the statement of the Protestant 
Daily Express. The Judges in England 
never do anything outside a Judge’s 
work. They sedulously keep themselves 
out of all public affairs. It is totally 
different in Ireland. Judges in Ireland 
are very often promoted and selected, 
as in the case of Mr. Justice Lawson, 
for their support of their Party. They 
have considerable sums of money in ad- 
dition to their Judgeship. They are 
members of the Privy Council, and are 
intimately associated with the Govern- 
ment. In England you have Judges who 
are nothing else but Judges. In Ireland 
every one of your Judges is tempted to be 
a political partizan, and to do things to 
gain favour with their Party, or gain 
the praise of gentlemen like the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for the University of Dublin (Mr. 
Plunket), who spoke to-day. This House 
must remember what they are doing in 
Ireland, and they must not encourage 
parties to establish what they call 
Whiteboyism, and strike down all Ca- 
tholics and Catholic organs. I think 
this really is a case which calls for the 
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interference of the Crown. This extra- 
vagantly heavy sentence ought to be re- 
considered by the Attorney General for 
Ireland. I have no objection whatever 
to say that the Judges should be enabled 
to protect themselves and impose some 
penalties; but in the present case, I 
am glad to see, from several of the Lon- 
don newspapers, that a large section of 
the public have been shocked by the 
enormity of this sentence. The hon. 
Member for Carlow, it has been said, 
occupies an important position and 
wields so much power that it was neces- 
sary to strike hard. It is a very 
dangerous doctrine to preach that a per- 
son in high office should be punished 
more than ordinary people. The present 
case evidently requires the careful atten- 
tion of the Government. They might 
remit the enormous £500 penalty and 
imprisonment. I do not mean to over- 
ride the Judge; but it is a casein which 
the Crown have the power. Justice 
Lawson may be said to bea Liberal; 
but I believe him to be a very strong 
Conservative from an Irish point of 
view. 

Mr. DALY: The communication to 
you to-day, Sir, of the arrest of Mr. 
Gray is important, not so much because 
the person arrested is a Member of this 
House and a distinguished politician, as 
it is evidence of an attempt, I believe, 
on the part of Justice Lawson to crush 
fair expression of public opinion in Ire- 
land. A great many statements have 
been made from time to time about the 
first question, and the question was the 
construction of juries by reason of the 
exercise by the Crown of their power to 
order jurors to stand aside. I noticed 
that the Attorney General for Ireland 
denied that the Crown had power to 
challenge except under very extreme 
circumstances ; but really to anyone con- 
nected with the mechanism of jury con- 
struction under the present administra- 
tion, it is apparent that the power of the 
Crown to order men to stand by allows 
them to put into the jury-box men who 
have prejudices inimical to the prisoner 
at the bar. Mr. Gray, in the exercise 
of his profession as a journalist, ad- 
verted to that fact in the most courteous 
terms—in language that was extremely 
moderate. Now, that constituted, so to 
speak, the primary reason why Mr. Gray 
was brought before Mr. Justice Lawson 
on the occasion that has been referred 
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to. The second was the appearance in 
Mr. Gray’s journal of a letter bearing 
the name of a man who was well known 
to the City of Dublin, and, indeed, to 
Ireland, and of whom, had the Crown 
condescended to make the slighest in- 
quiry, they could have established the 
fact that he was a man of established 
reputation, and one not likely to commit 
himself to a false statement of the facts 
if signed by his ownname. Now, what 
were the facts? Any person who 
listened to the sheaf of affidavits which 
were to-day read by the hon. Member 
for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) must admit the 
fact that on that occasion some of the 
jury locked up to consider the case of 
this unfortunate man Hynes were guilty 
of most discreditable practices. Now, 
it is not material to the issue whether 
Hynes was found guilty or not ; it is not 
material to the issue as regards the con- 
struction of the juries whether the pri- 
soners were innocent or guilty. hat 
I complain of is this—that there is an 
arbitrary attempt by a Judge to sup- 
press a legitimate expression of discon- 
tent. The Attorney General for Ireland 
avoided what I consider the point under- 
lying this, and he confined himself en- 
tirely to statements of those two cases 
which were the subject of the observa- 
tions of Zhe Freeman’s Journal. Now,I 
do not consider that at all material— 
what I do consider is that Mr. Justice 
Lawson, with what I plainly believe to 
be a desire to terrorize and intimidate 
the expression of public opinion in Ire- 
land, causes Mr. Gray to be summoned 
before him, and refuses to allow him 
time to prepare his defence. Anyone 
reading the proceedings of Mr. Justice 
Lawson in Zhe Times cannot approach 
the subject in a fair or candid manner 
if he does not admit that on that occa- 
sion Mr. Gray did not get proper time 
to prepare for his defence. It was idle 
for the Solicitor General for Ireland to 
say that because Mr. Gray had been 
heard he should have no opportunity 
for preparing for his defence. The ma- 
jesty of the law, if Mr. Gray were a 
criminal, would have been as well vin- 
dicated 24 hours after as then. There 
was Mr. O’Brien in Court, who offered to 
substantiate, on his oath, the state- 
ments in his letter, to which his name 
had been appended. There was Mr. 
Justice Lawson on the Bench, without 
any reason whatever for the statement, 
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credited with a statement in 7he Times 
referring to the charges against the 
jury—‘‘I believe the statement to be 
totally devoid of truth.” I say, Sir, 
that that showed the animus of Mr. 
Justice Lawson, and was, to all intents 
and purposes, an extra-judicial ex- 

ression. Now, Mr. Justice Lawson 
is an old and _ trained politician, 
and he should remember well that an 
incident of the kind that has happened 
will create a great deal of indignation 
and excite a great deal of sympathy in 
Treland; and I, for my part, look on the 
consequences of this great, and I hope 
not fatal, mistake of Justice Lawson 
as likely to postpone for a long time 
peace and tranquillity in Ireland, and to 
create a fervour and indignation that 
will not soon be suppressed. I do not 
care forthe position of Mr. Gray, whe- 
ther it be High Sheriff of the City of 
Dublin or a Member of this House. I 
look on the real importance of this ques- 
tion to be that any Judge can summon 
to the bar a man for no other reason 
than that on a public subject he ex- 
pressed himself fairly and legitimately in 
censure of what he believed to be wrong ; 
and I own that I am rather puzzled at 
the power of the British Coustitution 
when I hear from the Premier that the 
alternative they propose is that after two 
months of what I believe a wrong im- 
prisonment, the case of Mr. Edmond 
Dwyer Gray should be considered on the 
24th of October. Now, Sir, the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for the University of Dublin (Mr. 
Plunket) spoke for a long time to-day in 
defence of his ‘‘ old and valued friend” 
Mr. Justice Lawson. I have no know- 
ledge of Mr. Justice Lawson. He may 
possess a great many qualities that may 
endear him to the right hon. and learned 
Member for the University of Dublin ; 
but I say in this case in question, and 
the more it comes to be examined the 
more it will be conceded, that Mr. Jus- 
tice Lawson, in the exercise of his judi- 
cial functions, has done a most serious 
and lamentable action. When the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General for Ireland says that he does 
not recognize any political or religious 
distinction in jurors, I would point to 
coincidences that have occurred not only 
in Cork, but elsewhere. In some cases 
40, 80, and 20 jurors have been asked 
to stand aside by the Crown, and the co- 
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incidence was extremely curious—they 
were all Catholics. I believe myself 
that Mr. Justice Lawson, in his desire to 
intimidate and repress public opinion in 
Ireland, has given this Government the 
greatest stab that it has yet received. I 
believe myself that the most curious 
corollary to the moral denunciation of 
our distinguished Premier for his en- 
thusiastic devotion to liberty is the fact 
that in Ireland—and itis only in Ireland 
that it would be attempted—a journalist 
making a comment in moderate and re- 
spectful terms on a grievance ‘that was 
widely known through the land is sum- 
moned to a bar by a summons issued 
only the night before, and when he asks 
for legal assistance to enable him to 
defend himself he is told he is to be 
sentenced there and then. Mr. Gray 
said—‘‘ You are sentencing me first and 
trying me afterwards.” Join one of 
those articles with another which ex- 
pressed a firm hope, and, indeed, a con- 
viction, that with a good harvest at the 
hands of Almighty God and the bene- 
ficent legislation to a qualified extent 
that had been given to Ireland, next 
winter would see us past our troubles, 
and that we would get forward in a 
career of peace and prosperity ; but, Sir, 
with such Judges as Mr. Justice Lawson, 
it is impossible for the Government to 
keep clear of pitfalls. 

Mr. LEWIS: Sir, as an Irish Mem- 
ber, I think it would be cowardly on my 
part if I were not to say that 1 do not 
consider that this is aquestion as between 
Catholic or Protestant, Liberal or Con- 
servative, Englishman or Irishman. It 
is perfectly clear to those who are ac- 
quainted with legal proceedings in Eng- 
land that if what has been done in 
Ireland had been done in England the 
English Courts would have taken pretty 
much the same course. [‘‘ Hear, hear!” 
and ‘‘No, no!”} Do the House and 
those Members who cry ‘‘ No, no!” re- 
call the case of Mr. Whalley or of the 
Lancashire squire, Mr. Skipton, who, 
for a much lighter offence, was brought 
before the Court and summarily sen- 
tenced to heavy penalties. Ifever there 
was a case in which it was the duty of 
those who represented the Crown in the 
Court, and of the Judge who presided 
in the Court to interfere, it surely must 
be a case of this sort, where the person 
who had the important duties to dis- 
charge of High Sheriff of the City of 
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Dublin, and had in charge the jury 
whose conduct was the basis of one of 
the articles complained of, was the one 
to call in question, by his own act, as he 
himself admitted, the very fount of jus- 
tice in some of its most tender and deli- 
cate duties. It is rather curious to notice 
how some of my Colleagues representing 
Irish constituencies deal with this matter. 
The hon. and gallant Member for the 
County Galway (Colonel Nolan) fell into 
grievous mistakes. He tried to make 
out that the Judges in Ireland were pro- 
moted, and those in England were not, 
for political services. In so speaking 
the hon. and gallant Member showed 
lamentable ignorance of the facts of the 
case. Ido not say I admire the prac- 
tice; but there is no difference between 
the two countries. When the Govern- 
ment is appealed to in this case to arrest 
the sentence passed by Mr. Justice Law- 
son, they forget—at least, it is my be- 
lief—that the Crown has no power to 
interfere, this being a sentence for con- 
tempt of Court. Itis in the power of 
the Judge alone to interfere, and the Go- 
vernment can no more interpose than 
they can in the case of Mr. Green. If 
that be the law, as I think it is, no re- 
sponsibility can rest upon the Govern- 
ment to deal with this sentence. It is 
not an offence against the general law 
of the country, but against the adminis- 
tration of that law in the highest Courts, 
and nobody but the Judge who has 
passed the sentence can interfere to the 
extent of a single day or a single hour. 
Mr. Justice Lawson is one of the best- 
abused men that could possibly be found. 
He is invariably put forward to receive 
the attacks of hon. Members from Ire- 
land; but why is that? It is because 
he is a manly and an intrepid Judge. 
I do not say that some things he has 
done may not be subject to criticism ; 
but he has been a fearless Judge. 
The hon. Member for Galway (Mr. T. 
P. O’Connor) said that he read in a 
newspaper three years ago something 
about Mr. Justice Lawson not being 
liberal to the Protestant clergy; but 
that, surely, did not prove that he was 
not entitled to or justified in interfering 
with Mr. Gray. The amiable, gentle- 
manly manners of the hon. Member for 
Carlow, and his uniform courtesy, make 
me sorry that he has got into this trouble, 
which is not creditable to his discretion. 
I leave out of sight the question as to 
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challenging the jury. The other matter 
is more serious. He claims to have the 
right to put into his paper the uninves- 
tigated statement of a man who said that 
the jurors were in a drunken state dur- 
ing the time that the evidence was being 
given, and before the judgment. That 
was an offence which should be brought 
to justice ; but there was a public ques- 
tion behind this. There can be no doubt 
as to the propriety of the action of Mr. 
Justice Lawson; but I must confess 
that I am affected by the argument 
that this exercise of power by Judges 
for contempt of Court should be 
closely watched. Judges are too much 
inclined to act in a hasty and peremp- 
tory way ; and in this case it would have 
been more advantageous to the adminis- 
tration of justice, considering the trial 
was over, had the Judge not acted in such 
a hasty manner. There was obviously no 
advantage in acting hastily. To-morrow 
or the day after would have been equally 
effective. But the question does not end 
there. I contend that Justice Lawson 
was perfectly justified in pronouncing 
this sentence; but is it not a grave evil 
that Judges should have the power, 
without anyone sitting with them, ina 
case in which their own temper, their 
own prestige, their own bias may be in- 
volved—that a Judge sitting alone, with- 
out colleague to temper his decision, 
should have the power to heavily fine 
and commit to prison without any ap- 
peal, not even to the clemency of the 
Crown? Is that not a great public evil 
that ought to be put right? I recollect 
perfectly a case happening seven or eight 
years ago in which a Judge on the Bench 
acted hastily and sent a man to prison 
for contempt of Court ; but he was re- 
leased very shortly afterwards by the 
pressure which was brought to bear upon 
the Judge and by a Question put by my- 
self in Parliament. Now, when you are 
dealing with a man of great public 
standing, you ought not to give this 
power to a single Judge to inflict a 
heavy fine and deprive a man of his 
liberty. Undoubtedly, it was a grave 
and serious offence that was committed 
by the hon. Member for Carlow, which, 
in his inmost heart, he could not attempt 
to justify. Is it a light thing to say that 
a man has been sent to his grave by the 
verdict of a drunken jury? Is that 
true? [Mr. Biccar: Yes.] The hon. 
Member for Carlow (Mr. Gray) made 
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this charge without inquiry, and put it 
forth with the imprimatur of his own 
authority, and in order to destroy the 
authority of the law in Ireland. While 
it is necessary in the public interest that 
there should be a power to deal with 
such contempt, the power of single 
Judges should be put under control. At 
the same time, we are justified in saying, 
with the greatest possible regret and 
sorrow, that the grave offence of the 
hon. Member for Carlow was properly 
punished by the sentence passed upon 
him. 

Mr. O'DONNELL: Sir, the hon. 
Member who has just sat down has 
stated that the offence of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Carlow was that he put forward 
this statement as absolutely true, and so 
forth. Now, that is not the case, al- 
though he might well have ‘done so, 
seeing that it was made upon the faith 
of the word of Mr. O’Brien, who is a 
gentleman of perfectly stainless honour. 
Mr. Gray only asked for an inquiry into 
the grave accusations made in Mr. 
O’Brien’s letter. There have been placed 
in my hands a number of telegrams ad- 
dressed to the hon. Member for Sligo 
(Mr. Sexton), stating that previous to 
the occurrence of yesterday the Catholic 
jurors were going to hold meetings to 
protest against their being summoned to 
attend under heavy penalties, only to be 
set aside. I have another telegram in 
these terms— 
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“‘ We, the undersigned Catholic jurors of the 
City of Dublin, summoned to attend the Com- 
mission Court now sitting in Green Street, and 
ordered to stand aside by the Crown on Thurs- 
day and Friday last, hereby declare our belief 
that we were so ordered to stand aside solely on 
the ground that we were Catholics; and we 
further declare we came to the conclusion at the 
time when so set aside, and prior to and quite 
independent of any comments in The Freeman's 
Journal on the subject.” 


This document was signed by Mr. Hugh 
Vaughan and a large number of other 
Catholic jurymen. The hon. Member 
for Londonderry (Mr. Lewis) has at- 
tempted to justify the practice of Mr. 
Justice Lawson by stating that the pro- 
cedure of an English Court in such a 
case would be substantially identical with 
that pursued in the case of Mr. Gray. 
I maintain that there is no foundation 
whatever for the statement, although it 
was cheered by the lawyers on both sides 
of the House; and I further inform the 
hon. Member that there is not a single 
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case reported in the law books in which 
any man in England has been punished 
for observations on a case which had 
been concluded. The great distinction 
which at once strikes the eye in the case 
of Mr. Gray from every other case is 
this—that the comments were made in 
reference to trials which had already 
been completed. Therefore, as I say, 
there is no foundation to justify the 
statement that Mr. Justice Lawson pro- 
ceeded according to the practice of the 
English Courts. The hon. Member for 
Londonderry has very properly censured 
the extreme haste in which Mr. Justice 
Lawson acted in this matter. What ad- 
vantage, it is asked, was there in doing 
so? What advantage was there in this 

olitical partizan acting as he did? 

here was this permanent advantage— 
to insult before the whole country such 
an eminent politician as Mr. O’Brien. 
But the Judge does not proceed to punish 
Mr. O’Brien, but the gentleman who 
published the letter, which Mr. Justice 
Lawson denounced as acalumny. In this 
way Mr. Justice Lawson inflicted as 
gross an insult on Mr. O’Brien as it was 
in the power of one in his position to 
inflict. Anyone who knew the manner 
in which nine out of ten Representatives 
of the Government bear themselves to- 
wards the Representatives of the Irish 
National Party will have very little 
doubt that a desire to give pain and 
inflict insult was not absent from the 
great indifference with which Mr. Justice 
Lawson treated charges which the At- 
torney General for Ireland now admitted, 
if substantiated, exhibited a most atro- 
cious state of things. I desire, however, 
myself to state that I can by no means 
dissociate Mr. Justice Lawsyn from 
others. I cannot attack him alone for 
his total absence of examination and the 
entirely contemptuous manner in which 
he treated these charges—such grave 
charges of maladministration of justice 
in Ireland. Before Mr. Justice Lawson 
delivered the judgment in Green Street 
yesterday morning, long before.a Ques- 
tion was asked in this House of the Law 
Officers of the Crown whether attention 
had been drawn to the serious charges 
contained in the letter of Mr. O’Brien, 
and published in Zhe Freeman’s Journal, 
the Attorney General for Ireland replied 
that his attention had been drawn to it, 
and that the Government intended to 
take very decisive steps in regard to it 
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Consequently, the position of the Attor- 
ney General for Ireland to-day in ad- 
mitting the atrocious character of the 
charges, and the necessity for serious 
investigation, was a marked contrast 
with his conduct when he replied to that 
Question. Had this been done before 
Mr. Justice Lawson had been called upon 
to utter any opinion on the subject, had 
the Law Officers of the Crown made the 
representations they have now that 
charges of so grave and so deliberate a 
description, and made on so respectable 
an authority, were such as should be 
inquired into, it is only a fair conclusion 
to say that Justice Lawson would not 
have committed the grave—and worse 
than grave—blunder he has. Conse- 
quently, I cannot separate the respon- 
sibility of Mr. Justice Lawson from the 
responsibility of the Attorney General 
for Ireland; but I go further. The 
House must remember that this very 
question of jury-packing, for calling 
attention to which Mr. Gray has been 
sentenced to six months’ imprisonment 
and a heavy fine, for the imprison- 
ment amounts to six months, the Irish 
Members in this House attempted to 
bring forward, and that upon the spur 
of serious telegrams from Dublin and 
serious information which had reached 
them. For attempting to do this with 
the seriousness and with the urgency 
which such charges demand, we were 
accused by no less a personage than the 
Home Secretary that we were only en- 
deavouring to secure and to procure for 
crime in Ireland perfect immunity. I 
therefore cannot separate the atrocious 
charge made by the English Home Se- 
cretary from the action of Mr. Justice 
Lawson; and, for my part, I can only 
warmly congratulate my hon. Friend the 
Member for Carlow (Mr. Gray)—a man 
of high integrity, of known moderation 
and sagacity, and deservedly of distin- 
guished position in Irish politics—that 
he should have been selected a victim 
for showing to the people of Ireland 
that the rule of the British Government 
is incompatible with an honest distribu- 
tion of justice and honest law. I feel 
satisfied, too, that no distinction will be 
drawn between Mr. Justice Lawson and 
the more important part of the Cabinet 
in this country. I feel that this action, 
also, has the entire and enthusiastic ap- 
— of the Home Secretary for Eng- 
and ; and so long as the right hon. and 
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learned Member remains in the Liberal 
Cabinet, so long will Ireland have a 
bitter and determined enemy in the Ad- 
ministration of the Empire. We learn 
from the careful statement of the Prime 
Minister that there is no practical re- 
dress to be expected. I know that Mr. 
Gray’s state of health will not fit him 
for prolonged confinement; but this I 
know likewise—that Mr. Gray will bear 
that confinement, or ten times that con- 
finement, rather than yield an inch in 
the slightest to make the least entreaty. 
He has defended public rights in the 
manner demanded by their importance. 
It is beside the question to talk of Mr. 
Gray being technically responsible as 
High Sheriff for the conduct of the jury. 
It was not for this technical responsibi- 
lity with regard to the jury that Mr. 
Gray was sent to gaol for six months. 
It is as an Irish journalist, an Irish poli- 
tician, an Irish patriot, that he has been 
condemned. For my part, I congratu- 
late him upon the honour which has 
been done him by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE: Sir, as one of 
the Members of the House, representing 
that long-suffering part of Her Majesty’s 
Dominions called England, I have been 
watching the course of this debate and 
asking myself whether there is really 
any-need to transfer the site of Parlia- 
ment to College Green, Dublin ; for the 
Irish Party in the House have, during 
the present and recent Sessions, been in 
such exclusive possession of the House, 
however small a minority they may 
form, that it would be impossible, even 
in Dublin, that a discussion could be 
more exclusively Irish than that to 
which we have been for some hours lis- 
tening. If anyone turned to the pages 
of Hansard for the last three or four 
Sessions, he would, in absence of other 
information, come to the conclusion that, 
instead of Ireland forming only one- 
third of the United Kingdom, she must, 
in space and population, form at least 
two-thirds, and that the Members for 
Ireland hold a position more important 
in the eyes of the Speaker and of Her 
Majesty’s Ministers than the Representa- 
tives of the other third, including Eng- 
land and Scotland. I give hon. Members 
of the extreme Irish section credit for this 
feat—I have never known such a case of 
imposition on the time and patience of the 
House as they have accomplished by the 
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course they have pursued. The legitimate 
occasion of this debate was that the hon. 
Member for Carlow (Mr. Gray), High 
Sheriff for the City of Dublin, and in 
charge of the jury, was, as his friends 
have testified, grossly culpable for per- 
mitting the most licentious conduct on 
the part of the jury while under his 
charge. The hon. Member for Sligo 
(Mr. Sexton) has produced telegrams, 
containing declarations, he says, made 
* on oath—the truth of which the House 
has no opportunity of testing—and every 
one of those declarations seems to prove 
that the conduct of the jurors, when 
nominally locked up for the night under 
the charge of the High Sheriff, the Mem- 
ber for Carlow, has been most disgrace- 
ful. Hon. Members from Ireland seem 
to be proud of that, because they affirm 
that the jury was exclusively Protestant, 
and they are full of complaints that no 
Roman Catholics had been permitted to 
participate in the orgies which the hon. 
Member for Carlow, the High Sheriff 
for Dublin, had provided. They had 
also said that the hon. Member for 
Carlow is one of the most high-minded 
and gifted models of those who occupy 
the Irish Bench in this House, and 
that he has been most unjustly treated, 
because, having published the disgrace 
of the jury of which he had charge in 
his newspaper the next day, Mr. Justice 
Lawson, whom they describe as a tyran- 
nical Judge, was so impressed by the 
quasi-evidence which the hon. Member 
for Carlow provided for his information 
that he committed him for contempt of 
Court. The hon. Member for Sligo 
has led his client into a trap; be- 
cause, whatever may have been the 
misconduct of the jury, when nominally 
locked up, for that misconduct the 
Member for Carlow—this distinguished 
Member of the Irish section, which 
dominates the House of Commons—was 
distinctly responsible. I have supported 
Her Majesty’s Government in passing 
the Prevention of Crime (Ireland) Bill, 
and I feel most painfully the necessity 
for dispensing with juries in Ireland. 
Some hon. Members of the extreme Irish 
Party were eloquent against that mea- 
sure. I have felt most keenly the severe 
necessity for committing to two Judges, 
or to a single Judge without a jury, the 
liberties and the lives of the people; 
but it was because of the misconduct of 
Irish juries during the last three years 
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that I felt compelled to vote for this 
part of the Prevention of Crime Act. I 
wish to call the attention of the House 
to the fact that Her Majesty’s Ministers 
will be betraying the honest support, 
which I and other Members of the Op- 
position have given them, if they con- 
tinue to allow the conduct of the Irish 
Judges to be attacked as it has been in 
the House this day, for these attacks 
tend to invalidate the position, autho- 
rity, and efficiency of the Judges, espe- 
cially when unsupported by juries. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY: I pre- 
sume, Sir, the usual course will be fol- 
lowed with regard to this matter, and 
that a division will be taken upon it. 
[‘* No, no!’”] Well, whether there is 
a division or not, I desire to say a few 
words upon the subject. The Prime 
Minister has suggested that the ques- 
tion should be postponed until October, 
so that an hon. Member of this House 
(Mr. Gray) is to remain in prison a con- 
siderable length of time. I cannot un- 
derstand that view of the matter, or 
support that doctrine. I do not see why 
the House should delay discharging one 
of its most cherished and important 
duties, simply upon the plea that a large 
number of Members are not within call. 
Such a doctrine I think most dangerous. 
It is one of the first duties, and [ appeal 
to the great Constitutional authority in 
this House—the hon. Member for North 
Warwickshire (Mr. Newdegate) —if I 
am not correct when I assert it is one 
of the most sacred privileges of this 
House to inquire by a Committee when- 
ever the question of the imprisonment 
of a Member is brought before it. In 
this particular instance the hon. Mem- 
ber imprisoned has been imprisoned 
under most peculiar circumstances, and 
I cannot imagine circumstances more 
necessary to be inquired into by a 
Committee of this House. If ever 
these circumstances ought to be in- 
quired into it is now; and if ever this 
House inquired into the imprisonment 
of any of its Members it ought to in- 
quire into this case. That inquiry should 
be immediate. If the Government are 
desirous of putting upon the Committee 
hon. Members who are not now present, 
they should have a Call of the House, 
and have the hon. Members present. 
Under the circumstances, I, for one, can- 
not agree with the Motion of the Prime 
Minister that the Letter should simply 
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lie on the Table, believing, as I do, that 
such a course would be quite unworthy. 
It is not my intention to use strong 
language, but this I believe—that what 
will be done this afternoon will not 
redound to the credit of the House, nor 
will it tend to consolidate the liberties 
of the people. [‘‘Oh,oh!”} Ido not 
suppose that some hon. Members calling 
themselves Liberals will agree to this; 
but those Liberals are remarkable for 
sinking their principles whenever it is 
convenient to do so. No one will be 
able to turn to this discussion without 
feelings of the greatest pain; and I 
do hope that henceforth we may not be 
troubled with the details of criminal 
trials at the length to which the Attor- 
ney General for Ireland has thought it 
necessary to adduce facts this afternoon. 
Everyone must be shocked at the allega- 
tions with respect to the jury; but I 
stand here to positively assert my belief 
that such a thing as jury-packing did not 
take place. [‘‘Oh, oh!”] Well, that 
is my belief; and the fact that the jury 
were composed to a large extent of 
one particular class of religionists 
[Mr. Sexton: Of one religion entirely. | 
Whilst it may be a matter to be in- 
quired into, it is easily to be explained. 
You must recollect that in Ireland 
Roman Catholics prevail largely in ex- 
cess of Protestants; and those ordered 
to stand aside would naturally be in 
a larger proportion Roman Catholics. 
Now, in several cases, as we have heard, 
jurors themselves asked to be excused, 
and the prisoner did not exhaust his 
challenges. There were numerous mat- 
ters in connection with this question 
much more serious requiring investiga- 
tion, and they are the conduct of those 
who had the custody of the jury, as 
appeared upon the affidavit which has 
been read. It was said these allega- 
tions were not true. They might be 
true or they might not; and if they 
were not true there was all the greater 
necessity for an immediate investiga- 
tion. The Attorney General for Ireland, 
in the honesty of his spirit, has been 
shocked by what he has heard; so much 
so, that he at once gave up the case, 
and said that inquiry was absolutely 
necessary. That a jury in a most solemn 
case of murder should, if the telegrams 
we heard are true, be allowed to frequent 
the public billiard-room of an hotel 
and mix with other persons, is most 
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extraordinary. This was a circumstance 
which required instant investigation ; 
and if that investigation is necessary 
now, it was surely required before the 
whole proceeding was so summarily dis- 
missed by the Judge and the Solicitor 
General for Ireland. Surely if the people 
were to be impressed with the majesty 
of the law and justice, the first step 
would have been to show that justice 
herself desired to walk with her eyes 
open, and not shut. But not only did 
the Judge and the Solicitor General not 
desire that the statements should be in- 
vestigated, but they summarily dismissed 
them as untrue; and now we shall have 
to wait several months before we shall 
know whether, officially, they are true 
or not. If a Committee is appointed, 
this question would be decided within 
a very few days. The investigation 
should take place at the present time, 
in order to satisfy the public mind; but 
to defer the investigation to next Oc- 
tober, when a great many hon. Mem- 
bers, as is well known, will not be 
present, is a highly inconvenient and 
an improper course. Upon all these 
grounds, I cannot vote for allowing 
the Judge’s letter to lie on the Table 
as if it were a matter of no moment. I 
deeply regret the comments that have 
been made on the proceedings of the 
Special Commission. I have felt humi- 
liated at the failure of justice in Ire- 
land for months past, and I was gratified 
that trial by jury was again vindicated, 
for I did not believe that even the Irish 
Members opposite doubted the justice of 
the verdicts that have been given in 
Dublin. It is lamentable, in the inte- 
rests of Ireland, that it is possible for 
Irish Members to attack first the 
Judge and then the jury—in fact, the 
whole administration of justice—and to 
insure a reply and a vindication from a 
Law Officer of the Crown in this House, 
which can only be partial and imperfect, 
because the facts are not fully ascer- 
tained. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman and the Government must 
bear this in mind—that the foundations 
of social order cannot be strengthened 
unless the people believe in the absolute 
purity of justice and the impartial ad- 
ministration of the law. 

Mr. BIGGAR: The discussion that 
has taken place to-day is extremely 
valuable from two points of view. The 
hon. Member for North Warwickshire 
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(Mr. Newdegate) and the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General for Ireland have both confessed 
that the conduct of the jury in Hynes’s 
case was perfectly disgraceful. 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) : 
No, no! 

Mr. NEWDEGATE: I said, if the 
statements which had been made were 
true; but that we have no power to in- 
vestigate them. 

Mr. BIGGAR: Exactly, if the evi- 
dence of Mr. William O’Brien’s letter, 
with his name signed, and the evidence 
of a number of independent witnesses, 
is true. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General for Ire- 
land also made another admission. The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman en- 
tirely gave up the case with regard 
to the packing of the jury. He de- 
clared most positively, and I suppose 
truly, that he did not direct the Crown 
Solicitor, Mr. Morphy, to pack the jury, 
and that he only directed him to have a 
good jury. 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson): What 
I did say was that my directions were to 
have an impartial jury. 

Mr. BIGGAR: Mr. Morphy was a 
gentleman who would interpret that to 
mean that he should get a jury that 
would find a verdict on the most slender 
evidence. In point of fact, the evidence 
was most conclusive that the jury was 
packed by Mr. Morphy, because every 
Catholic upon the panel whose name 
was called was struck out as a matter of 
course, and very few of supposed popu- 
lar tendency left upon the jury. More 
than one-half of the names called were 
struck out by the Crown. If that was 
not jury-packing, I should like to know 
what jury-packing is. With regard to 
the case of Hynes, the evidence was of 
the slenderest character, and would not 
justify any jury in finding a verdict of 
guilty. It was outrageous that a man 
should be condemned to death on the 
verdict of men who held a carousal in a 
public hotel on the night before the 
verdict was given, and while the trial 
was pending. The case depended en- 
tirely upon the evidence of the person 
who was shot. It was proved by the 
priest who called to see the murdered 
man before Mr. M‘Ternan came, and 
who continued in the company of the 
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murdered man till Mr. M‘Ternan ar- 
rived, that during the time he was there 
the man was perfectly incompetent to 
form or give any decided opinion upon 
any question. In point of fact, when 
the priest came he was perfectly uncon- 
scious. Then, also, the two doctors who 
were called in to see the murdered man 
were both of the opinion that the man 
was not competent to give evidence in 
the case. More than that, I am in- 
formed that Mr. M‘Ternan and the 
family of the prisoner had a quarrel 
about shooting at game, and that made 
him prejudiced against the prisoner. 
Taking all the facts into consideration— 
first, that the jury was packed, next 
that the jury had a carousal during the 
night when the trial was pending, and 
next that the evidence was of the very 
slightest nature—I do contend that Zhe 
Freeman’s Journal was thoroughly justi- 
fied in drawing attention to the case. 
More than that, the arguments of Zhe 
Freeman’s Journal were of a perfectly 
temperate nature. There was no high- 
flown language. There was no use of 
any extra number of adjectives in the 
arguments that appeared. The Free- 
man’s Journal articles simply gave a de- 
scription of what took place. In point 
of fact, it came to this—that if a news- 
paper, after a trial had ended, was not 
to draw attention to the facts of the 
case, then journalism, and, in point of 
fact, a description of what took place on 
the trial, would seem to compel the 
owner of a newspaper to run the very 
greatest risk. There was another point 
raised in this case which really proved 
the contemptible nature of the case made 
out by the Government—namely, that 
Mr. Gray was technically the party whose 
duty it was to have custody of these jurors. 
Anyone who knows anything about this 
matter must know that it was perfectly 
impossible that Mr. Gray could personally 
superintend the housing of these jurors. 
The Sub-Sheriff performed the part of 
the High Sheriff with regard to the 
custody of jurors, and he always dele- 
gated the duty to his subordinates. It, 
therefore, seems to me that there is no 
case against Mr. Gray, and that the Go- 
vernment would do well to use their in- 
fluence in whatever way it can be used 
to allow Mr. Gray his liberty, and that 
his punishment should be taken away. 
It was suggested by some of my friends 
that, after all, Mr. Justice Lawson was 
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not the guilty party, but that he was 
merely the instrument, and that the Go- 
vernment must take the responsibility. 
I think my friends are more or less right. 
The Government can always find useful 
tools, and I do not think it is the tools 
that should be reprobated, but the Go- 
vernment that used them. 

Mr. CALLAN: I do not wish, Sir, to 
prolong the debate upon this question ; 
but I would really wish that the Attorney 
General for Ireland, or some competent 
Representative of the Treasury Bench, 
would reply to the charges that have 
been made. With regard to the ques- 
tion of packing juries in Ireland, it is a 
very serious matter, and I had no idea 
when I last spoke on this question that 
it would assume such a serious aspect. 
I have no wish to make any serious 
ese ve charge against the Attorney or 

olicitor General; but they are respon- 
sible for the acts of their subordinates. 
On Thursday last, in Dublin, in the pre- 
sence of the Attorney General for Ire- 
land, 19 Catholics were ordered to stand 
aside. The next day, upon a case in- 
volving the capital offence, 20 Catholics 
were ordered to stand aside, the Attorney 
General for Ireland being present on the 
occasion. Amongst those ordered to 
stand aside were men of the highest 
character, and, as capitalists, they were 
worth the whole lock, stock, and barrel 
of the Treasury Bench. The Freeman’s 
Journal, on Friday and Saturday, drew 
attention to the exclusion of Roman 
Catholics from the jury panel, and what 
was the result? On Monday six men, 
who had been told to stand aside, were 
permitted to come forward and act as 
jurors, and a few minutes after leaving 
the box they found a verdict of guilty, 
showing in the most unmistakable man- 
ner that the decision that they should 
be ordered to stand aside on Saturday 
was wholly wrong and indefensible, be- 
cause if they were unfit to sit as jurors 
on Saturday, they were equally unfit on 
Monday. With reference to Mr. Justice 
Lawson, Mr. Justice Lawson made, I 
will say, an unfortunate and unhappy 
allusion in the course of his judgment 
= to his conduct in reference to Bel- 

ast. 


And it being ten minutes before Seven 
of the clock, the Debate stood adjourned 
till this day. 
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QUESTIONS. 
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PEACE PRESERVATION (IRELAND) ACT, 
1881—ARMS LICENCE—MR. JAMES 
BIGLEN. 


Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether a gun given up last January to 
the police of Carbury, county Kildare, 
by Mr. James Biglen, a farmer of that 
district, is still retained by the police ; 
whether three local magistrates, Messrs. 
More O’ Ferrall, Pilkington, and Palmer, 
applied that Mr. Biglen should be allowed 
a licence for the gun; whether Mr. Biglen 
pays eleven hundred pounds a year rent, 
and holds three large farms fully stocked 
with sheep and cattle, for the due pro- 
tection of which it is requisite have fire- 
arms; and, whether the Government 
intend to return his gun to Mr. Biglen, 
and to allow him a licence; and, if not, 
why not? ’ 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL tor 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson), in 
reply, said, the Viceroy had considered 
the matter, and refused the application. 


THE IRISH LAND COMMISSION—PRO- 
CEEDINGS IN CO. SLIGO. 


Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether it is the fact that many tenants 
in the Ballintogher and other districts 
of the county Sligo, served originating 
notices in the Land Court so long ago as 
the month of last December, or there- 
about, and that the Sub-Commissioners, 
at their sitting in Sligo last May, heard 
only a small proportion of those cases, 
leaving the great majority of them still 
undecided and unheard; whether it is 
the fact that in numerous cases the ten- 
ants who served originating notices have 
been pursued at Law by their landlords 
for the full rack-rent due; that the 
landlords have refused to take any pay- 
ment on account; and that, in conse- 
quence of the delay of the Land Court 
in dealing with their cases, many tenants 
have been compelled to pay the unre- 
duced rents up to and including the last 
May gale, together with heavy legal 
costs; whether care will be taken that 
the Sub-Commissioners sit again in Sligo 
in time to apply the fixing of judicial 
rent to the gale due next November, and 
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thus save the tenants who served origi- 
nating notices long since from further 
exaction in respect of unreduced rents 
and law costs; whether it is true that, 
early last November, about 250 tenants 
on Lord Huntingdon’s estate in the 
county of Waterford, and about 100 
tenants on Mr. Chearnley’s estate in the 
same county, served originating notices 
in the Land Court, and, although a Sub- 
Commission has sat in the county, and 
cases from other estates have been heard 
and disposed of, the cases of the tenants 
in question have not yet been heard, or 
listed for hearing; whether arrange- 
ments will be made to have judgments 
given upon the cases of the Huntingdon 
and Chearnley tenants before another 
gale falls due ; and, whether the Govern- 
ment will lay upon the Table Copies of 
any correspondence between Mr. Richard 
Rice, the solicitor to the tenants, and 
Mr. Godley, secretary to the Land Com- 
mission ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Joxnnson) in 
reply, said, that there were 1,500 appli- 
cations to fix fair rents, and they were 
all taken in their order. 


RAILWAYS—IMPROVED COUPLINGS 
FOR ROLLING STOCK. 

Srr EDWARD REED asked the Pre- 
sident of the,Board of Trade, Whether 
the various Railway Companies have re- 
plied to the Board of Trade Circular of 
February last on the loss of life and 
personal injury sustained by Railway 
servants during the coupling and un- 
coupling of vehicles; whether any of 
the Companies have intimated their in- 
tention of adopting improved couplings, 
with the object of diminishing the risks 
of their servants; and, whether the 
Board will at an early date publish the 
Circular and such replies as have been 
sent in? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN : Sir, the Cir- 
cular to the Railway Companies, which 
the Board of Trade issued in Feb- 
ruary last, in order to draw atten- 
tion to the loss of life and personal 
injury sustained by railway servants in 
coupling and uncoupling vehicles, has 
elicited only two or three replies from 
the Railway cone Sener The Great 
Northern Railway Company report that 
they have had several plans before them, 
and had consulted their men on the sub- 
ject, but that nothing possessing the 
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needful simplicity and handiness has 
yet been designed. Two other Com- 
panies report that a stick is to some ex- 
tent used in uncoupling wagons to tri 
the coupling chain off, but that it is 
little use for coupling, as that operation 
is performed when the trucks are at rest, 
and little risk is incurred by the men. I 
do not think that, under the circum- 
stances, any good would arise from pub- 
lishing the Papers. 


(Military Operations). 


ARMY—ARMY MEDICAL DEPARTMENT 
—SURGEON M‘GANN AND OTHERS. 


Mr. O’SHEA asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether the cases of 
Surgeon M‘Gann, and other officers of 
the Army Medical Department, whose 
distinguished services in South Africa 
were mentioned in General Orders and 
Despatches, will be recognised in any 
way? 

Mr. CHILDERS: In replyto my hon. 
Friend, I beg to statethat several medical 
officers did excellent service in the late 
war in South Africa, of whom Surgeon 
M‘Gann was one. They have been 
thanked for their services, and their 
services have been duly recorded. 


RUSSIA—THE POSTAL CONVENTION— 
DELIVERY OF NEWSPAPERS. 


Mr. GOURLEY asked the Postmaster 
General, Whether it is in accordance 
with the Postal Convention which the 
Government of Russia has entered into 
with Great Britain, that any newspaper 
should be forbidden by the postal autho- 
rities at St. Petersburg to be delivered 
to correspondents when such newspapers 
are duly stamped and clearly directed ? 

Mr. FAWCETT : Inreply to my hon. 
Friend, I may state that the Postal 
Union Convention, to which both Great 
Britain and Russia are parties, ex- 
pressly reserves to every country of the 
Union the right to refuse delivery of 
newspapers in certain circumstances, and 
the Russian Government has no doubt 
in some cases availed itself of this 
power to refuse delivery of newspapers 
sent from this country to persons in 
Russia. 


EGYPT — (MILITARY OPERATIONS) — 
THE NAVAL ARMOURED TRAIN, 


Mr. WARTON asked the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, Whether the ‘Naval 














armoured train ’’ which, under the com- 
mand of Captain Fisher, R.N., is at pre- 
sent in operation with our forces in Egypt, 
is constructed on the same principles as 
those embodied in the invention of *‘ Im- 
proved Mechanical Arrangements for 
Working and Protecting Ordnance and 
other Firearms, and for the men in 
charge of the same,” for which Letters 
Patent, No. 2611, were granted to John 
Evelyn Liardet, sealed the 26th March 
1872, and dated the 3rd October 1871; 
whether the consent of the said John 
Evelyn Liardet had been secured before 
his invention was thus brought into use ; 
and, if Her Majesty’s Government will 
take steps suitably to recompense the 
patentee ? 

Sir THOMAS BRASSEY: The Ad- 
miralty have no information with refer- 
ence to the details of the construction of 
the ‘armoured train,” nor are they in 
possession of any information from what 
source the idea was taken. When such 
information is in their possession they 
will be able to determine whether re- 
compense is due. 

Mr. WARTON said, in October next 
he would furnish the House with some 
information on the subject. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (SCOTLAND)—THE 
GROUND GAME ACT, 1879—CASE OF 
“ FRAZER v. LAWSON.” 


Genera Srrm GEORGE BALFOUR 
asked the Lord Advocate, If he has read 
the case of Frazer v. Lawson, known as 
the ‘‘ Castle Frazer rabbit case,’’ decided 
by Sheriff Wilson, in the Sheriff Court 
of Aberdeen, in favour of the defendant, 
but which decision was reversed by the 
Sheriff Principal; and, whether any 
authoritative opinion can be expressed 
as to the proper interpretation to be 
placed on the Law; or, if not, whether 
a Bill will be promptly submitted to 
Parliament to declare the rights of ten- 
ants holding leases before and subsequent 
to the Ground Game Act, in respect to 
shooting and trapping rabbits ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour) said, he had seen the news- 
paper report of the case to which the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman referred ; 
but he had not seen the pleadings or 
the proof. In these circumstances, he 
did not feel justified in expressing an 
opinion upon the judgment. Heshould, 
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however, obtain a copy of the Papers, 
and if he thought that the law required 
amendment he would take the neces- 
sary steps. 


ARMY (INDIA)—GRIEVANCES OF 
CAVALRY OFFICERS. 


Mr. TOTTENHAM asked the Secre- 
tary of State for India, Whether it is a 
fact that certain officers of Cavalry, now 
on the cadres of the three Presidencies, 
who elected to remain ‘‘ local,” are at 
present, and have been since the forma- 
tion of the Staff Corps in 1861, when 
holding an appointment, compulsorily 
reduced to and obliged to accept an in- 
ferior rate of pay, viz. the Staff Corps 
pay of their rank, although they do not 
belong to that corps, and that, through 
this act of compulsion, a Cavalry Cap- 
tain is a loser per annum of Rs.2,268, a 
Cavalry Major of Rs.3,468 per annum, 
and a Cavalry Lieut.-Colonel of Rs.3,960 
per annum; whether it is a fact that all 
these Cavalry officers above-mentioned, 
on entering the service of the late East 
India Company, were guaranteed and 
received a superior rate of pay to In- 
fantry officers, and that their compul- 
sory reduction since 1861 to the Staff 
Corps scale, on being nominated to an 
appointment, is a direct infringement of 
the guarantee given under the ‘‘ Henley” 
Clause, and ratified by Parliament ; 
and, whether he will cause inquiry to 
be made into the cases of these officers, 
with a view to removing the grievances 
of which they complain ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
In 1861, on the re-organization of the 
Native Army, all regiments were placed 
on what was then called the “ irregular” 
footing, and all regimental appointments 
became staff appointments. The whole 
question of staff salaries was then re- 
viewed, and the regimental as well as all 
other military staff salaries were based 
on a fixed and low rate of military pay, 
the two forming a consolidated and ade- 
quate remuneration, framed on the prin- 
ciple that all officers employed on staff 
duties, whether Cavalry, Infantry, or 
Staff Corps, shall receive.in their respec- 
tive grades identical payment for the 
performance of identical duties. When 
not receiving staff salaries, which are, of 
course, higher than the ordinary regi- 
mental pay of the officers—that is, 
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when unemployed—officers of the whole 
Cavalry and Infantry local service re- 
ceive the regimental rates of pay gua- 
ranteed to them. Cavalry officers were 
not guaranteed that they should, under 
all circumstances, receive superior rates 
of pay to Infantry officers, nor could the 
guarantee be strained to admit such a 
conclusion, for long prior to the change 
in the Government of India Cavalry 
officers commanding irregular Cavalry 
regiments received precisely the same 
remuneration as Infantry officers hold- 
ing similar commands. I do not propose 
to cause any inquiry to be made into the 
matter. 


POST OFFICE (SAVINGS BANK DE- 
PARTMENT)—FEMALE CLERKS. 


Mr. J. G. TALBOT asked the Post- 
master General, Whether it is to be in- 
ferred from his recent answer on the 
subject of the Savings Bank Department, 
thatthe existing male staff will be gradu- 
ally replaced by a female establishment ; 
and, whether he can give an assurance 
that further changes in this direction 
shall be made with greater regard than 
heretofore to the vested interests of the 
male officers, whose reasonable prospects 
of promotion are thereby jeopardized ? 

Mr. FAWCETT : In reply to the hon. 
Member, I may state that I altogether 
deny that the vested interests of the 
male officers of the Post Office Savings 
Banks have been interfered with. So 
far from the superior appointments in 
the male branch having been diminished 
in number, they have been increased. 
But, even if this had not been the case, 
the Government is bound, if it becomes 
necessary to increase the numbers in any 
Department in the Civil Service, to make 
the addition in the manner which most 
conduces to the public advantage. The 
addition to the staff, which has recently 
become necessary in the Saving Bank, 
in consequence of the rapid growth of 
business, has been to a considerable ex- 
tent supplied by the appointment of 
female clerks. In my opinion, the course 
thus adopted has been very beneficial. 
With regard to the future, I can give 
no other promise than that if it again 
becomes necessary to make an addition 
to the force that addition will be made 
in such a manner as will, I believe, 
most promote the public interest. 


The Marquess of Hartington 


{COMMONS} 
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POST OF FICE—THE LETTER CARRIERS 
—INCREASED PAY. 


Mr. BROADHURST asked the Post-. 
master General, Whether the sum voted 
for the increase of the pay of postmen is 
to be used for the increase of the pay of 
the present Staff; or, whether it is to be 
at OM for any increase of the Staff 
that may take place in the future; and, 
whether the £60,000, which the Post- 
master General has mentioned as the 
annual cost of his new scheme for im- 
proving the pay of the letter-carriers of 
the United Kingdom, will be wholly 
divided amongst the existing Staff, or is 
intended to provide the pay required for 
all forthcoming additions to that Staff? 

Mr. FAWCETT: In reply to the 
two Questions of my hon. Friend I may 
state that the Estimate lately given of 
£60,000, as representing the cost of the 
new scheme affecting letter carriers, does 
not include any outlay which would be 
required should it become necessary to 
add to the numbers of the existing Staff. 
The £60,000 will be required for the 
new scales contemplated, and in con- 
ferring a large additional number of 
good -conduct stripes. As my hon. 
Friend in one of his Questions uses the 
expression ‘‘ wholly divided,” it may be 
well to state, in order to prevent mis- 
apprehension, that, although the new 
scheme will, I believe, materially im- 
prove the position of the letter carriers 
as a body, yet it does not necessarily 
follow that every letter carrier will im- 
mediately obtain an increase of pay. 


VACCINATION—ALLEGED DEATH OF 
CHILDREN AT NORWICH FROM 
EFFECTS OF OPERATION—REPORT 
OF THE MEDICAL INSPECTOR. 


Mr. HOPWOOD asked the President 
of the Local Government Board, Whe- 
ther he had received the Report of the 
Medical Inspector in regard to the cases 
of alleged deaths from vaccination at 
Norwich ? 

Mr. DODSON: The Report has not 
been received ; but, at the suggestion of 
the Medical Inspector, I have, in view 
of the gravity of the case, and the strong 
public feeling excited, directed a public 
inquiry to be held. For this purpose, 
I have associated with the Medical In- 
spector, Dr. Airy, one of our most expe- 
rienced general Inspectors, Mr. Henley, 




















PARLIAMENT—ADJOURNMENT OF 
THE HOUSE. 


Mr..GLADSTONE: I beg to move 
that this House will, at the rising of the 
House To-morrow, adjourn till Tuesday, 
the 24th day of October next. 

Mr. BIGGAR: I beg leave to oppose 
that Motion. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Then the matter 
must stand over until the Evening 
Sitting. 

The House suspended its Sitting at 
Seven of the clock. 





The House resumed its Sitting at 
Nine of the clock. 


PARLIAMENT—ADJOURNMENT OF 
THE HOUSE. 


Resolved, That this House will, at the 
rising of the House To-morrow, adjourn 
till Tuesday the 24th day of October 
next.””—(Mr. Gladstone.) 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


— nome 


PARLIAMEN T—PRIVILEGE— MR. GRAY 
(COMMITMENT OF A MEMBER 
OF THIS HOUSE.) 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [17th August], 
‘That the Letter of Mr. Justice Lawson 
do lie upon the Table.” —(fr. Gladstone.) 

Question again proposed. 

Debate resumed. 

Question put, and agreed to. 


Ordered, That the Letter of Mr. Justice 
Lawson do lie upon the Table. 


PAYMENT OF WAGES IN PUBLIC 
HOUSES PROHIBITION BILL [Lords.] 
(Mr. Morley.) 

[BILL 185.] SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 
Mr. BROADHURST, in moving that 
the Biil be now read a second time, said, 


that the Bill had passed the House of 
Lords—— 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 





not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Mr. Broadhurst.) 


Mr. WARTON said, it was generally 
understood in the early part of the day 
that Members would be brought down 
to the House that evening only for the 
purpose of providing for the adjourn- 
ment to-morrow, and now the hon. 
Member proposed to ask the House to 
discuss a question of importance with 
short Notice. He begged to move the 
rejection of the Bill. 


Amendment propcsed, to leave out the 
word ‘“‘now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘‘ upon this 
day three months.” —( Mr. Warton.) 


[The Amendment, not being seconded, 
could not be put. | 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Tuesday 24th October. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members not being present, 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after Nine o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, 18th August, 1882. 





MINUTES.]—Pvustic Brrts—Royal Assent— 
Consolidated Fund (Appropriation) [45 & 46 
Vict. c. 71]; Civil Imprisonment (Scotland) 
ie & 46 Vict. c. 42]; Somersham Rectory 
45 & 46 Vict. c. 81]; Bills of Sale Act 
(1878) Amendment [45 & 46 Vict. o. 43]; 
Arrears of Rent (Ireland) [45 & 46 Vict. c. 
47]; Entail (Scotland) [45 & 46 Vict. c. 53]; 
Turnpike Acts Continuance [45 & 46 Viet. c. 
52]; Supreme Court of Judicature (Ireland 
[45 & 46 Vict. c. 70}; Bombay Civil Fun 
45 & 46 Vict. c. 45]; Isle of Man (Officers) 
45 & 46 Vict. c. 46]; Pensions Commutation 
45 & 46 Vict. c. 44]; County Courts (Costs 
and Salaries [45 & 46 Vict. c. 57]; Lunacy 
Regulation Amendment [45 & 46 Vict. c. 82]; 
Municipal Corporations [45 & 46 Vict. c. 50]; 
Poor Law Amendment [45 & 46 Vict. c. 58]; 
Labourers’ Cottages and Allotments (Ire- 
land) [45 & 46 Viet. c. oe ; Bills of Exchange 
45 & 46 Vict. c. 61]; Electric Lighting [45 

46 Vict. c. 56]; Reserve Forces Acts Con- 
solidation [45 & 46 Vict. c. 48]; Militia Acts 
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Consolidation [45 & 46 Vict. c. 49]; Artizans’ 
Dwellings [45 & 46 Vict. c. 54]; Merchant 
Shipping (Mercantile Marine Fund) [45 & 
46 Vict. c. 55]; Government Annuities and 
Insurance [45 & 46 Vict. c. 51]; Educational 
Endowments (Scotland) [45 & 46 Vict. c. 59]; 
Intermediate Education (Ireland) [45 & 46 
Vict. c. 69]; Turnpike Roads (South Wales) 
tS. & 46 Vict. c. 67]; Corrupt Practices 
Suspension of Elections) [45 & 46 Viet. ¢. 
68]; Passenger Vessel Licenses (Scotland) 
[45 & 46 Vict. c. 66]; Expiring Laws Con- 
tinuance [45 & 46 Vict. c. 64]; Public Works 
Loans [45 & 46 Viet. c. 62]; Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary [45 & 46 Vict. c. 63]; Prison 
Charities [45 & 46 Vict. c. 65]; Married 
Women’s Property [45 & 46 Vict. c. 75]; 
Allotments [45 & 46 Vict. c. 80]; India 
(Home Charges Arrears) [45 & 46 Vict. c. 79]; 
Revenue, Friendly Societies, and National 
Debt [45 & 46 Viet. c. 72]; Ancient Monu- 
ments [45 & 46 Vict. c. 73]; Citation Amend- 
ment (Scotland) [45 & 46 Vict. c. 77]; Mer- 
chant Shipping (Colonial Inquiries) [45 & 46 
Vict. c. 76]; Parcel Post [45 & 46 Vict. c. 
74] ; Fishery Board (Scotland) [45 & 46 Vict. 
c. 78}; Wellesley Bridge (Limerick) [45 & 
46 Viet. c. ccxxi}. 


Their Lordships met;— And the 
Royat Assent having been given, by 
Commission, to several Bills, 

House adjourned at Three o’clock, to 
Tuesday the 24th day of October 


next, a quarter past 
Four o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, 18th August, 1882. 


The House met at a quarter after Two 
of the clock. 


Message to attend the Lorps Commis- 
SIONERS. 


The House went ;—and being re- 
turned ;— 


Mr. Srxaker reported the Royal As- 
sent to several Bills. 


QUESTION. 
i 0m 

ARMY —THE GRENADIER GUARDS — 

CASE OF LIEUTENANT FARRER. 

Mr. BIGGAR asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether Lieutenant 
Farrer, of the Grenadier Guards, did, 
on the 25th day of July last, send a 


letter to his battalion commanding offi- 
cer, with a request that it should be 
forwarded to the Secretary of State for 
War, and praying that he might be 
allowed to withdraw his resignation, or 
that his application to retire might not 
be acted upon for thirty days, in order 
to carry through proceedings for the 
annulment of his bankruptcy, which 
took place during his leave of absence 
abroad, and that no notice of the fact 
had been given to him ; whether in that 
letter he set forth that his bankruptcy 
was entirely due to the fact that his 
rents on his Irish property were some 
years in arrear; whether this letter was 
approved of, and forwarded to the officer 
commanding the regiment by his batta- 
lion commanding officer; whether, at a 
subsequent date, on Ist August, he 
wrote a letter to his battalion command- 
ing officer, and enclosed two documents 
(a statement of how the bankruptcy 
occurred, and a petition to be allowed 
to remain in the Army, on the ground 
that his bankruptcy did .not arise from 
, any fault of his own, and for leave to 
exchange into another regiment); whe- 
| ther his battalion commanding officer 
| forwarded these documents to the officer 
| commanding the regiment; whether the 
| commanding officer of the regiment re- 
fused to forward these documents to the 
Commander in Chief and Secretary of 
State for War; whether it is the duty 
of any commanding officer to forward 
any petitions to the authorities from 
his subordinate officers; and, whether, 
under the circumstances, his case may 
be brought under reconsideration, and, as 
a sufficient opportunity has not been 
given him to clear himself with the Se- 
cretary of State for War, that his claim 
for reinstatement may be considered ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: Sir, the hon. 
Member gave me no Notice of this 
Question, but only put it on the Paper 
last night. I could not possibly, between 
11 and 2 o’clock to-day, obtain informa- 
tion as to the details contained in the 
eight paragraphs of the Question ; and 
I must, therefore, decline to answer 
them. 


On the Motion of The Marquess of 
Harrineron, 





House adjourned at Three o’clock 
till Tuesday 24th October. 
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PROTESTS. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, MONDAY, 10rxn JULY, 1882. 


SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE ACT AMENDMENT BILL. 
Bill read the third time (according to Order), and passed. 


“« DISSENTIENT: 


‘1, Because the irregular abolition of the offices of Lord Chief Justice of 
‘‘the Common Pleas, and Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer has weakened the 
‘constitution of the Court of Appeal, and made it necessary to call in the aid of 
‘retired Lord Chancellors and of Judges, not being members of the Court of 
‘‘ Appeal as appears in sections 2 and 3 of the said Bill. 

‘2. Because the notice to address the Crown on 29th day of the sitting of 
‘the House of Lords was erroneously set aside, so that the notice made on 30th 
‘‘ day was too late for an adjournment to the next day. 

‘3. Because the precedent of Lord Campbell’s resolutions as to the 
‘Church of Scotland had no bearing on such a case as the abolition of import- 
“ ant offices. 

‘4, Because two of the Judges of the High Court of Justice are still 
‘ regarded as barons, and the names of the Common Pleas and Exchequer are 
‘‘ continually prefixed to Queen’s Bench Division causes now tried with a mislead- 
‘“‘ing number attached to each cause. 

‘5. Because the Patronage though now small, and the salary probably not 
‘‘ greater than that of a Lord of Appeal in the House of Lords might be readily 
“accepted by either a retired Lord Chancellor or any other judge, with the hope 
‘‘of doing as much good as the late Lord Lyndhurst did as Lord Chief Baron. 

‘6. Because there is nothing whatever in England any more than in Ireland 
‘“‘ where the titles are newly recognized to prevent a Lord Chief Justice of the 
“Common Pleas from being useful in any capacity in the Supreme Court of 
“ Judicature. 

‘7, Because the designation of Chancellor of the Exchequer need not be 
“‘ altered. 

‘*8. Because the Lord Chancellor and the Master of the Rolls are not such 
“fit dignitaries to appoint secretaries clerks and all ushers and other officers, 
‘where causes are tried by juries, as those who know the fitness of persons 
‘whom they constantly employ. 

‘9, Because the entry of causes in three Courts well known (at least as to 
‘the Common Pleas in the United States of America) gives each cause ready for 
‘trial an ascertained position, whilst causes low down in a list are the only ones 
‘which ought to be transferred indiscriminately to other divisions for trial. 

“10. Because the enlarged denomination of Queen’s Bench Division gives a 
‘‘ licence to Counsel to take briefs in all Courts, sub-divided as they now are 
“without that honorable devotion to one Court which distinguished Counsel 
*f before 1873, 
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PROTESTS— continued. 


“11. Because the equity courts all have distinctive names and lists of causes 
‘‘ (in the first instance) put down for trial by the judges of those Courts beginning 
“No. 1. 

‘12. Because the Clerks of Assize ought to appoint their own subordinates 
‘at once without an interim appointment by the Treasury. 



































‘“¢ DenMAN,” 





HOUSE OF LORDS, TUESDAY, 1lrx JULY, 1882. 





PREVENTION OF ORIME (IRELAND) BILL. 


House in Committee (according to Order); Standing Order No. XXXYV° 
dispensed with; Bill read the third time, and passed. 


“ DISSENTIENT: 


‘1. Because the remedial measures already passed are so illusory, that the 
‘‘ rejection of them affords no ground for repressive measures. 

‘*2, Because the protests against the Land Act, 1870, and the Act of 1881, 
‘‘ have never been attended to. 

«3. Because the very evils predicted in those protests, viz., long and expen- 
‘sive and unsatisfactory legislation have begun to appear, and, unless landlords 
‘‘ and tenants agree, will increase. 

‘4. Because substituting valueless 15 and 15 years leases for tenancies at 
‘the will of either party, are against that principle which makes Scotch tenants 
‘‘ wish to get rid of their leases, and to become tenants at will. 

«5. Because although this Bill must pass, and necessarily contains very 
‘« stringent provisions, yet as it is agreed by its authors that it would be better 
‘“‘to be unduly restricted, it would cause no greater danger than existed in 1846, 
“when a Protection of Life and Property Bill carried by the House of Lords, 
‘* was rejected by a combination in the House of Commons. 

‘6. Because if another famine ensues, landlords will, as before, do more 
‘than any foreigner can, to relieve distress. 

‘7, Because if it be correct that non-obstructives were excluded from the 
“‘ House of Commons, the legality of the Bill is questionable. 


‘¢ DENMAN.”’ 





HOUSE OF LORDS, FRIDAY, 2isr JULY, 1882. 





PUBLIC OFFICES SITE BILL. 
Bill read the third time (according to Order), and passed. 


“ DISSENTIENT: 


‘*1, Because that which is known as the Parliament and Great George 
‘« Street site has long been considered the proper one for the Admiralty and War 
‘< Office and a considerable amount of property on it has been purchased by Go- 
‘* vernment, and a large extent of public land left unprofitably vacant for many 
‘‘ years, on that account. . 

‘*2. Because the adoption of that site secures the widening of Parliament 
‘« Street with a continued frontage of public offices as the approach to the Houses 
‘“‘ of Parliament and Westminster Abbey, which necessary widening is far from 
‘‘ certain to be obtained in any other way, and certainly not with the same class 
“of buildings. 






















PROTESTS—continued. 


“3. Because the adoption of that site will leave the Admiralty undisturbed 
‘‘ as regards the Members of the Board, its business and official documents, until 
‘‘ the new buildings are finished, and allow the Paymaster General also to remain 
‘¢in his present office. 

‘4, Because the present Bill only gets possession of the Spring Gardens 
‘‘ property unaccompanied by any plan of the manner in which the buildings to 
‘‘ be erected on it are to be applied to the Admiralty and War Office respectively 
‘‘or of their architecture and elevation, leaving it uncertain whether the site 
‘ will afford sufficient accommodation for those two great offices, or how far the 
‘aspect of the Horse Guards and Parade may be deteriorated by the new build- 
‘ings. 

‘5. Because if the Admiralty is transferred to a new site, the present Ad- 
‘‘ miralty buildings will give the means of concentrating in an economical manner 
‘‘in a most convenient situation a number of small offices now scattered over the 
‘town at a great expense and inconvenience. 

‘6. Because the Bill is not sanctioned by the inquiry which took place in 
‘1874 or the evidence taken in 1877. 

‘7, Because, while the scheme has been condemned by the Royal Institute 
‘‘of Architects, it is unsupported by any similar authority and has been brought 
‘‘forward in a manner which shows great indifference to the importance of 
‘securing the improvement of our capital in the construction of public buildings 
‘‘ by a careful regard to their architecture and position. 


‘« STRATHEDEN AND CAMPBELL. 
‘¢ REDESDALE. 

“De L’Istz anp DupDLEY. 

‘¢ ForTESOvUE.”’ 





HOUSE OF LORDS, THURSDAY, 10ra AUGUST, 1882. 





ARREARS OF RENT ([RELAND) BILL. 


Commons Amendments to Lords Amendments, and Commons consequential 
Amendments, and reasons for disagreeing to one of the Lords Amendments con- 
sidered (according to Order). 


“ DISSENTIENT : 


‘1, Because no interval was allowed for notice being given and printed 
“‘ against any stage of this Bill. 

«2, Because a loan, as little likely to be repaid as the million for the arrears 
‘‘of tithes advanced under the Act of 1833, which sum was excused last year, 
‘“‘ would, as well as.a gift to Landlord or Tenant, be lost by the State. 

‘3. Because an agreement between Landlord and Tenant would be far more 
‘beneficial to both than any compulsory one-sided boon. 

‘4, Because, as in the case of an oath on ntl debet, this method of proving 
‘inability to pay would be found inexpedient. 

‘©5. Because the Commissioners and Sub-Commissioners and Valuators, 
“besides having too many duties, cannot ascertain the solvency of Tenants so 
‘‘ well as Landlords and Tenants and Boards of Guardians. 

“6. For all the reasons in former Protests against deterioration of land, 
‘expensive and protracted litigation, and need for capital in Tenants. 

_‘‘7. Because the Government condemned the first Amendment before the 
rm: 9 = in Committee, and incorrectly described it as the same as a rejection of 

“ il : “cc Denman,” 











PROTESTS—continued. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, WEDNESDAY, 16rx AUGUST, 1882. 





FISHERY BOARD (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
Bill read the second time (aecording to Order). 


* « DISSENTIENT: 


‘1. Because this Bill, though brought into the House of Commons on 18th 
‘‘ July, was not read a second time until after 12 o’clock on Friday, 11th August. 
‘It was committed on the 14th and again on Tuesday the 15th, and was then 
‘“‘ amended, reported, considered as amended, and read a third time and passed on 
‘‘the same day, and was brought to this House after midnight and read a first 
‘*time, and ordered to be read a second time on what was really the same day. 

‘2. Because, when that second reading was moved, I objected to it on 
‘¢ account of the short time allowed for its consideration, and because there were 
‘no prints of the Bill on the Table, but the objection was overruled by the 
‘¢ Government, relying on their official majority at this season of the year. 

‘*3. Because it was generally understood, some time before it was read a 
‘* second time in the House of Commons, that it would not be proceeded with and 
‘* passed in the present Session, and this opinion was strengthened by the Govern- 
‘ment including the Salmon Fisheries (Scotland) Bill, which this Bill was to 
‘replace in the Expiring Laws Continuance Bill, which was introduced into the 
‘Commons on the 5th August, and passed on the 11th August, before the Motion 
‘‘ for reading this Bill a second time was made. 

‘4. Because the Expiring Laws Continuance Bill, having been brought to 
‘this House on the 14th August, was read a second time, and the Committee 
‘‘negatived on the 15th, and this day read a third time, when without notice or 
‘reason given by the mover of the Amendment the Salmon Fisheries (Scotland) 
‘* Bill was struck out before the second reading of the Fishery Board Bill had 
‘been moved. 

‘¢ REDESDALE. 


‘* HAWARDEN.”’ 

















THE FINANCIAL STATEMENT, 1882. 


0 


The Right Hon. the CHANCELLOR OF THE ExcHEQUER having 
issued a revised Edition of his Speech on moving the 
First Resolution in Committee of Ways and Means 
(Monday, April 24), it has been thought desirable to 
reprint this authorized version for “‘ HANSARD.” 


Tae CHANCELLOR or tos EXCHEQUER (Mr. Guap- 
sToNE): Mr. Lyon Playfair—I think that my first duty on this 
occasion is to tender my acknowledgments to hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, and especially to the hon. Member for Queen’s County 
(Mr. A. O’Connor), for the courteous announcement which he 
has just made to the House. I believe, however, that I may 
say, without offence, that the Motion of the hon. Member for 
Queen’s County would have been an innovation, and that it 
would have been in my power to have counteracted it by another 
innovation quite within the limits of the Orders of this House 
—namely, by making the Financial Statement with the Speaker 
in the Chair. I think, however, that the Committee will feel 
that it is much better that these two innovations should pass 
into the usual place of unfulfilled resolutions, and that the 
Financial Statement should be made in the usual manner, by 
which perfect freedom of remark is allowed to all hon. Members 
who may see occasion to enter into the subject. 

With respect to the general financial condition of the country, 
I will only say that essentially the position of the Expenditure 
is that of a somewhat growing Expenditure, and that with re- 
spect to the Revenue, it is a sluggish Revenue. It is much as 
it has been during the last two years—this being the third occa- 
sion during the existence of the present Government on which 
I have had cast upon me duty of making the Financial State- 
ment to the House. It is very remarkable that although em- 
ployment is generally active, and although the condition of trade 
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cannot be said to be generally unsatisfactory, yet the recovery 
of the country from the point of extreme depression has been a 
slow and a languid recovery, especially as far as regards the 
action of that recovery upon the Revenue of the country. No 
doubt, there is a natural explanation of the circumstance in the 
extreme excitement—the unnatural and the unhealthy excite- 
ment—of prices which existed during the period of prosperity 
which preceded the time of depression; and it is to that cause 
that we must look for the slackness of the recovery to which I 
have referred, and not to any diminution whatsoever in the re- 
sources of the country, or any deterioration of its industrial 
prospects. 

I go on at once to lay before the Committee the particulars 
which it is customary for them to receive on this occasion. I 
shall have to deal in the first instance with the financial year 
1881-2, which reached its close on the 3lst of March. The 
Expenditure of that year was estimated at £86,190,000; the 
actual Expenditure was £85,472,000, showing that the Ex- 
penditure fell short of the Estimate by £718,000. The com- 
parison of the Expenditure with the Expenditure of the pre- 
ceding year is a more serious matter. Of course, the actual 
Expenditure in 1881-2 was well within the Estimate; but, when 
compared with that of the preceding year, it requires a little closer 
investigation. The Expenditure of 1880-1 was £83,108,000; 
the Expenditure of 1881-2 was £85,473,000, showing an 
augmentation of £2,365,000. But, in order that the House 
may understand the position of these two years relatively to 
other years, and of the second year relatively to the first, it is 
right that I should mention to them what was the amount of 
special War Charges connected with various subjects of policy 
which have been repeatedly before the House, and which came 
upon both of these years. I will give the particulars for the 
two years—first, for the year 1880-1; and, secondly, for the year 
1881-2. In 1880-1 the Charge on account of the Transvaal was 
£656,000 in connection with warlike operations in that country ; 
£446,000 of that sum was on account of the Army, and £210,000 
on account of the Navy. There was a charge imposed upon that 
year by an arrangement made shortly before we came into Office, 
for the purpose of getting rid, in a small number of years, of 
the debt of £6,000,000, contracted a few years ago for purposes 
connected with the War between Russia and Turkey. That 
Charge—namely, the charge of the Annuity by which the debt 
is to be extinguished—was in 1880-1 £1,129,000. There was 
also a Loan of £2,000,000 contracted by my Predecessor in 
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Office, and advanced without interest to India. The Charge in 
respect of that Loan in 1880-1 was £62,000. Besides, there was 
a Vote of £500,000 asked by the present Government from the 
House in aid of Indian Finance, and voted before the expira- 
tion of the financial year to which I am referring. The whole 
of these special Charges for the year 1880-1 was £2,347,000. 
In the year 1881-2 those Charges underwent a considerable 
increase. The Transvaal Army Charge was £1,066,000; the 
Transvaal Navy Charge was £303,000 ; and the Transvaal Civil 
Charge, for expenses which it was necessary to contract in con- 
nection with the re-transfer of the Civil Government, was 
£400,000; or in all, on account of the Transvaal, £1,769,000. 
The Charge in respect of the £6,000,000 Vote of 1878 was, for 
the year 1881-2, £1,350,000. The Charge for the Indian Loan 
was £88,000; and the Charge for the Grant in Aid of Indian 
Finance on account of the Afghan War was, as before, £500,000. 
There was also a small special Vote of £135,000 in respect of 
the Zulu War; making the total amount of the special War 
Charges for the year 1881-2, £3,842,000, instead of £2,347,000. 
There was thus an excess of the War Charges for that year over 
those of 1880-1 of £1,495,000. That, however, still leaves an 
increase of Expenditure of between £800,000 and £900,000. 
I will not attempt minutely to explain that excess. The House 
is aware that some classes of increase in our Expenditure may 
be called normal, and that some classes of increase even repre- 
sent a corresponding profit. Among what are commonly called 
normal augmentations are such augmentations as those in the 
Education Vote, and among those which are usually attended by 
a corresponding increase of profit are the very heavy and large 
augmentations of expenditure for the cost of establishments and 
buildings in connection with the Postal and Telegraph Services. 
In the particular case I refer to, the increase in the Postal and 
Telegraph Services for 1881-2 over the former year was £317,000. 
The cost of the Census was £140,000; the cost of the increased 
Education Estimates was £140,000; and the special Expenditure 
connected with the state of Ireland, partly for the increase of 
Constabulary and partly otherwise, was £190,000. These sums 
account for nearly £800,000 of the augmentation which I have 
pointed out to the House. It is not necessary to pursue the 
matter into more detail. 

Well, then, Sir, having compared the Expenditure with the 
Estimate, and having compared it with the Expenditure of the 
previous year, I have next to compare it with the Revenue of 
the year. That account will not be found to offer a very bril- 
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liant result ; but, at the same time, it is so far a satisfactory re- 
sult that the balance is on the right side. The Income for the 
year was £85,822,000, and the Expenditure £85,472,000; so 
that there is a small Surplus of Income over Expenditure 
amounting to £350,000. It is a matter of interest to compare 
the actual Revenue of the year with the Estimate, because it 
tends to throw light on a subject to which I have referred— 
namely, the languid manner in which the Revenue is at present 
recovering from a state of depression. The subject, however, 
in one of its branches leads into discussions of very great moral 
and social interest, although they are discussions impossible at 
the present moment to lead to anything like a demonstrative 
result. Comparing the Revenue with the Estimates of the year, 
I find that the Customs, which were estimated to yield 
£19,180,000, yielded £19,287,000; the Excise, estimated to 
yield £27,440,000, yielded £27,240,000; Stamps, estimated at 
£12,290,000, yielded £12,260,000; the Taxes, estimated at 
£2,760,000, yielded £2,725,000; and the Income Tax, estimated 
at £9,540,000, yielded the unexpectedly large amount of 
£9,945,000. I take all these items together, adhering to the 
practice—the convenient practice which has now been estab- 
lished for some years—of distinguishing between the Tax Re- 
venue of the country and the non-Tax Revenue—between that 
which is derived directly and that which is derived indirectly 
from taxes. I find that the Tax Revenue, estimated at 
£71,210,000, yielded £71,457,000; an excess, although a very 
small excess, which I wish to bring under the notice of the 
House in connection with the present state of our relations with 
trade and industry on the one hand and the Exchequer on the 
other. Coming to those portions of the Revenue not derived 
from taxes, they stand more favourably on the whole. The Post 
Office, estimated to yield £6,800,000, yielded £7,000,000; Tele- 
graphs, estimated to yield £1,600,000, yielded £1,630,000; the 
Crown Lands, estimated at £390,000, owing to difficulties con- 
nected with agricultural depression on a limited scale, yielded 
£380,000; the interest on Advances and other moneys included 
under the same head, estimated at £1,200,000, yielded 
£1,219,000 ; and the Miscellaneous Items, estimated at 
£3,900,000, yielded £4,136,000. Upon the whole, the non-Tax 
Revenue, estimated at £13,890,000, yielded £14,365,000; and 
the total Revenue of the country, estimated at £85,100,000, 
yielded £85,822,000; or an excess of £722,000 over the amount 
at which it had been taken at the commencement of the financial 
year, 
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It has been my practice for a good many years to give the 
House what is necessarily a rough Estimate, but still an Esti- 
mate, on a matter of great importance—namely, an Estimate of 
the real increase, or the real augmentation, of the Revenue, 
because the accounts of the Revenue, as published, are not suffi- 
ciently clear, and those who are conversant with the subject are 
well aware that they are not always a safe guide to the rapid 
conclusions which some writers and observers are apt to arrive 
at from a rough inspection of them. I want, then, but not at 
any great length, to compare the Tax Revenue of 1880-1 with 
the Tax Revenue of 1881-2; but, of course, in order to make 
that comparison just, I must introduce certain rectifications to 
insure that I am dealing with exactly the same elements. The 
Tax Revenue of 1880-1 stood at £69,814,000. But then there 
was a sum of no less than £1,320,000, which was arrested on its 
way to the Exchequer, being part of the receipt of the Malt Tax 
Duty, which in due and regular course was employed to dis- 
charge the claim of the maltsters for drawback. Therefore, 
adding that sum, which I suppose to have been arrested, for the 
purpose of comparison, to the Revenue of 1881, the addition 
gives a total of £71,134,000. But now I have to make a deduc- 
tion, for the purposes of comparison, because in that year we 
received a very large sum from the imposition of an additional 
1d. on the Income Tax, a sum estimated at £1,460,000. I do 
not, however, take the whole of that sum, because about £400,000 
of the produce of that 1d. may be considered to have been 
also enjoyed by the year just expired. I, therefore, deduct 
£1,060,000, which leaves the Revenue for 1880-1, for the pur- 
poses of comparison, at £70,074,000. The Tax Revenue of 1881-2 
stands at £71,457,000 ; but then it was augmented by two sums, 
one connected with the change in the Spirit Duties, and another 
connected with the change in the Probate and Legacy Duties, 
which were estimated to add to the Revenue £570,000, although 
they did not add quite so much. Therefore, deducting that sum 
for the purpose of comparison, it leaves the Tax Revenue of 
1881-2 at £70,887,000. Deducting therefrom the Tax Revenue 
of 1880-1—£70,074,000—I have a residue of £813,000, which, 
as nearly as I am able to estimate, indicates to the House the 
true increase in the Revenue of the country from the same 
sources in the two years respectively. It is rather remarkable 
how closely that increase corresponds with the increase of popu- 
lation. The increase of the population is something over 1 per cent, 
This augmentation in the Tax Revenue is also something over1 per 
cent. This is not the represenattion of a very bad year, neither 
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is it the representation of a very good year, because in a fat year 
we ought to be able to do something more than merely keep pace 
with the increase of population, in order to make up for the 
deficit of the lean years in former times. The sum of £813,000 
may be said to exhibit the true increase of the Revenue from the 
same sources and under the same supposed conditions of law. 
But I must not pass from this portion of the subject without 
adverting to those points in which changes have been introduced 
into the law, although there is only one of them upon which I 
shall have occasion to dwell. I shall however first mention 
a subject on which no change has been introduced into the 
law, although I have been exceedingly desirous to introduce a 
change. That is the Duty on Silver Plate. There are two 
reasons that would recommend the abolition of that duty. The 
first and the special reason is the very great anxiety entertained 
by the Indian Government that that duty should, if possible, be 
removed, they being under the belief admitted by all the autho- 
rities of this country, who, of course, speak with considerable 
weight, that a large trade would probably take place in the 
introduction of silver goods from India if the duty were 
abolished. But a more general reason, undoubtedly, recom- 
mends the abolition of this duty—namely, that it perplexes the 
market, it places transactions in new and in old plate on an 
embarrassed footing relatively, it inflicts much mischief in the 
limitation of industry, and it possibly tends to lower the standard 
of our manufactured silver goods, while obstructing the progress 
of taste in design; these being objections which cannot at all 
correspond with any benefit derived from that source by the 
Revenue. When it is said, ‘‘ Why not abolish the duty? ”— 
the abolition of the duty raises the formidable question of draw- 
back ; and the question of drawback is far more formidable, and 
far more difficult, and I will even say, in my opinion, far more 
questionable than it is in regard to any other Excise commodity 
whatever. Whenever this duty is abolished, if no drawback is 
given, at least the producers of silver goods in this country must 
be heard and their arguments considered. I am not prepared to 
make any proposal in this direction at the present time. As the 
House is aware, I have no Revenue to give away. The sum is 
not large enough, and, therefore, is not worth considering in 
that way. But Iam not prepared to propose a drawback on 
silver goods; and, on the other hand, I doubt whether the trade 
is sufficiently lively and progressive to enable it to meet the 
change, or, at any rate, to make it content to meet the change 
without a drawback. The House will understand that, in this 
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case, the drawback is extreme; I conceive it in principle to be 
disputable. Our rule is this. We give drawbacks upon Excise- 
able commodities, but not on every commodity that has not yet 
reached the hands of the consumer, and only upon Excisable 
commodities, so far as we can get at them, in the hands of the 
wholesale dealer, where we have distinct cognizance of those 
commodities, and where we can know what we are about. But 
there is no such cognizance in the case of silver goods. When 
the duties are once paid on the goods they are distributed over 
the whole country, and the claim to drawback is a claim which, 
in this instance alone, is made on behalf of the retail dealer. 
The amount of that drawback would not be a large sum in itself ; 
but still it is extremely large with reference to the Revenue in 
question—from £50,000 to £60,000 a-year—and the drawback, 
if it were given, would not be less than three or four times that 
revenue. -That forms a very awkward combination of circum- 
stances on which to give it consideration. I do not myself, upon 
the whole, incline to believe that the consideration of drawback 
is applicable to the subject at all. It may be necessary to wait 
for a more favourable opinion before a change can be made; 
but it cannot be made now. I do not in the least degree grudge 
parting with the revenue, and I have adverted to the question 
now in order that it may be well understood in India that we 
are really desirous of making progress. But I am not prepared, 
as at present advised, to face the question of drawback, beset as 
it is with difficulty formidable relatively to the Revenue; while, 
in my opinion, there is no sound reason for making an exception 
in this case. 

A subject of change last year, on which I need not dwell, 
was a rectification of a small differential charge made upon 
foreign spirits. It was demonstrated that that charge was in 
excess, and would operate as a protective duty. It required 
re-adjustment, and the re-adjustment was made. It was esti- 
mated to produce about £180,000 a-year, and it has produced, 
as far as I can judge, about that amount. 

A more important change was made in relation to the Legacy 
and Probate Duty. It did not dispose of the whole of the 
Legacy and Probate Duty, but it circumscribed and simplified 
that subject. It got rid of most of the collateral points relating 
to it; but it left for the consideration of the House the very 
grave and serious question which, no doubt, will some day come 
under consideration—namely, whether what is known as the 
‘ consanguinity scale,” which makes the State distribute the tax 
upon succession and legacies according to the degree of proximity 
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to the testator, is a sound system, or whether it is the business of 
the State to take an equal tax and leave it to the testators them- 
selves to regulate their own proceedings under their own wills, 
and distribute their property with the full knowledge of what 
the law requires of them? But the change made last year failed 
to produce the whole revenue that was expected from it. It 
was estimated to produce £390,000; it has produced only 
£305,000. The Committee is aware that these duties are 
extremely variable; and, although it seems paradoxical to say 
it, they are greatly affected by the accident of seasons. One 
year there may be enormous fortunes falling in, and in another 
year there may be comparatively small sums. Indeed, the 
Revenue Department, when I called upon them to explain why 
we had not got the whole return that we expected, gave me a 
variety of causes, among them being the extremely mild cha- 
racter of the season, in consequenca of which the grim monster, 
Death, had had but an indifferent harvest, and the Probate and 
Legacy Duty suffered in proportion. There was another cause 
—namely, this, that there was some rush to pay Probate Duty 
last year before the change came into effect. 

With regard to the changes introduced into the law, I can 
report very favourably indeed. According to the old practice, 
as the Committee knows, estates were admitted to probate with- 
out any deduction for debts. The duty was levied at once with- 
out that deduction. After the debts had all been paid and 
settled by a difficult process, which, no doubt, yielded abundant 
pickings to the Legal Profession, the duty, as far as regarded 
the debts, was returned. That system was a bad one, and is 
now entirely got rid of. The debts are deducted at once, with- 
out introducing any confusion into the operation of thelaw. I 
can give a curious instance of the effect of this. Not long ago 
a gentleman died with an estate of £900,000; but he was not 
so rich as he seemed, because his debts were £900,000. Under 
the old law, £21,250 would have been paid and held for a cer- 
tain time by an ingenious title in respect of that estate. As it 
was, nothing was paid whatever, and the parties were saved 
from a great deal of expense, as well as from the burden of a 
large and heavy payment. Another important change, which I 
endeavoured to explain fully at the time, was the change by 
which we not only imposed a low duty upon small estates, but 
undertook to manage the whole transaction by the officers of the 
Revenue, upon the payment of 30s. Every person having to 
deal with an estate under £300 in value may now put the matter 
in the hands of a Revenue officer, and receive the whole pro- 
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ceeds of the estate without any further charge whatever. It 
was @ very common thing for persons in that predicament to 
have to pay £10, £20, £30, and even more, for the necessary 
expenses connected with the settlement of the estate; and I 
think I am justified in saying that the change we have intro- 
duced has been found to be a very great boon indeed. There is 
another small matter which tells the other way, inasmuch as I 
am afraid the gains will be insignificant; but they will be un- 
doubtedly just. We abolished absolutely the absurdity of the 
law in exempting legacies under £20, from which there has 
grown up a practice of making a multitude of bequests of i9 
guineas. These bequests, be it known to all and sundry whom 
it may concern, will not pass in future without paying duty. 
One of these bequests was left by a man whose estate reached 
several hundred thousand pounds to one of the wealthiest men 
in the country. There was no reason why that man should not 
be called upon to submit to the ordinary deduction without 
making a wry face. 

There is another point in regard to which some apprehension 
was not unnaturally felt. The Committee will remember there 
was some fear that by lightening the Legacy Duty, by taking 
off 1 per cent in case of direct descent, and making a correspond- 
ing increase in the Probate Duty, embarrassment would be 
caused to executors owing to the earlier payment of the Probate 
Duty. I am assured that no difficulty whatever has been expe- 
rienced upon that subject, and that the working of the measure 
has been in all respects satisfactory. 

But a larger question, and one which deserves consideration, 
partly as being of much importance to a very extended trade, 
and partly as of great social and moral interest, was the change 
in the Beer Duty. I will first state how the proceeds of that 
change stand, only premising that, as regards all the difficulties 
which at one time used to be considered insuperable with respect 
to the levying of a Beer Duty, they have entirely vanished. 
Great credit, in my opinion, is due to the skilful Department 
which conducts the business on the part of the State; but the 
very highest credit is also due to the members of the trade, 
who, so far from opposing themselves through a blind adherence 
to past traditions to an exceedingly important and drastic change, 
entered into the spirit of it, and gave every assistance to the 
officers of the Revenue. The consequence is that the Beer Duty 
is universally levied with certainty and with facility, and, I 
believe, with general satisfaction to the trade, so far as the mere 
levying of the duty is concerned. Let me say a word on the 
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subject of the amount. The Estimate which I gave last year 
for the Beer Duty was £8,800,000, and the Committee will be 
good enough to bear in mind that this is the first complete year 
in which we have had to deal with the Beer Duty. The year 
1880-1 was a mixed year, and, therefore, is not available for pur- 
poses of comparison, because it consisted of half Malt Tax and 
half Beer Duty. This is a year of Beer Duty, and of nothing 
but Beer Duty. I mentioned that the levying of the tax had 
been perfectly satisfactory. I ought to have said, also—for it is 
a matter which may, undoubtedly, be looked at from different 
points of view—that the change has worked favourably and well 
in regard to the practice of private brewing. It has not extin- 
guished the practice. The number of licences taken out is very 
large; no less than £46,000 has been received from those 
licences, the enormous majority of which are taken at only 6s. 
a-piece, so that the Committee will see what a large number of 
persons avail themselves of the facilities afforded for private 
brewing. I was certainly wrong in estimating the Revenue 
which I anticipated would be derived from the change. We 
estimated, as I have said, the total produce of the Beer Duty for 
the year at £8,800,000. That Estimate was taken rather high, 
in partial deference to the estimates made by gentlemen con- 
nected with the trade. They felt so great a confidence in the 
view they presented as to the mode in which we had tried to 
extend the law for the benefit of the Exchequer, and the weight 
due to their knowledge and experience was so considerable, that 
a small addition was made to the Estimate merely out of defer- 
ence to them, there being some uncertainty as to the results of 
the change. The Estimate had been taken at £8,800,000; the 
actual yield has been £8,580,000. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: Does that include the 
licence ? 

Taz CHANCELLOR or traze EXCHEQUER (Mr. Guap- 
STONE): Yes; the licence, which amounted to £46,000, is in- 
cluded, and the actual yield is £220,000 short of the Estimate. 
The Estimate of the Revenue Department would have been very 
close indeed, but for the circumstances which I have men- 
tioned. 

The Committee will be anxious to compare the proceeds of the 
Beer Duty with those of the old Malt Duty. If we compare the 
yield of the Beer Duty of the year just expired with the Malt 
Duty, then, indeed, we appear to have made marked progress, 
because the last complete year of the Malt Duty, and the last 
year of the finanve of the late Administration, was the year 
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1879-80, when the product of brewing, in all its forms, malt, 
sugar, and licences, yielded £7,737,000, so that we appear to 
have gained £843,000. But that is entirely fallacious, because 
the barley harvest in 1879 was so bad, and the depression of 
trade was so great, that there is no fair standard of comparison. 
I have taken, therefore, for the purpose of comparison, the six 
preceding years of the Malt Duty; and I find that the average 
revenue from the Malt Duty, together with the sugar used in 
brewing, and the licences for the six preceding years, from 1873 
to 1879, was £8,672,000—that is, that the Malt Duty, upon an 
average of years, produced £92,000 a-year more than we have 
got out of the Beer Duty on the first full year of the duty. 
Effectively there is, in point of fact, for the time, a small dimi- 
nution. 

Now, we do not allege that that diminution is in any degree 
due to having pitched the Beer Duty too low, in comparison with 
what the Malt Duty had been ; but I will advert to that question 
in a moment or two. We look for an explanation to other cir- 
cumstances, some of them circumstances of great interest. But 
I must meet the allegation which is made on the other side. It 
is still stated with confidence by the other side—namely, by the 
great brewers of the country, who represent and speak for the 
entire trade—that we have pitched the Beer Duty too high, and 
that we have received fully 2s. a-quarter more in the shape of 
Beer Duty upon the quarter of barley used in brewing than we 
received formerly from the Malt Duty. Happily it is always a 
very great advantage when there is no serious dispute upon the 
fact. Upon the whole, we do not deny that statement. We 
plead guilty to the soft impeachment so far—that, to an amount, 
at any rate, closely approaching to 2s., we received that profit; 
but we contend that we are entitled to that profit, and upon that 
subject there is a friendly argument being carried on in the best 
possible humour between the members of the trade and ourselves. 
We point out, what is a known fact, that under the Malt Duty, 
the peculiar method in which the duty was levied—and this is an 
allegation admitted on both sides—gave the brewer a certain 
advantage, and enabled him to contract his debt with perfect 
honour, and without the slightest reproach to him, but simply 
from the mode in which the law had been worked; and it enabled 
him to pay a duty somewhat less than the duty was, on the face 
of it, intended to be—that is to say, in consequence of the 
quantity of malt which he made out of a given quantity of 
barley, and of the mode in which the duty was levied, which was 
mainly on the barley, and not on the malt. I take it that the 
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advantage which he got in that way was about 8d. in a quarter, 
and that is a moderate estimate of the advantage which he 
gained, and which we contend—although it is no reproach to him 
that he has enjoyed it—Parliament was entitled to, and even 
bound in duty, to withdraw. Of course, as long as the Malt 
Duty existed, the maltster, who had to pay the duty, was com- 
pelled to take a profit upon the duty, just as he was compelled to 
take a profit on the short price that he paid for malt. The aboli- 
tion of the Malt Duty relieved the trade of the charge of 10d. 
a-quarter, and that accounts for 1s. 6d. out of the 2s. that are in 
contest between us. Besides that, we always say that as we were 
relieving the trade from the compulsory regulations of the old 
law, which instructed every maltster, and which compelled every 
maltster, to build his malt kilns, and to shape the details of his 
premises in a particular way—not allowing him to choose what 
was best for his trade, but compelling him to raise his buildings 
according to what was deemed necessary for our security in levy- 
ing the duty—we say that an advantage is derived from the 
abolition of these restrictions, and of other restrictions which 
were imposed by the law for the purpose of Excise. Those re- 
strictions, now that they are gone, are estimated very lightly; 
but it is a matter of historical interest to go back to the period 
when the maltsters had to make good their case, not for a pro- 
tective duty, but for an equivalent duty, and a compensating 
duty against foreign malt; and in those days, now perhaps for- 
gotten, they steadily maintained, and were supposed to have 
proved to the satisfaction of the Government, that the tax im- 
posed by these restrictions of Excise was a burden upon them to 
the extent of 1s. 94d. a-quarter. That 1s. 94d. has now almost 
wholly—I believe I might say has wholly—disappeared. One of 
the differences to which I have previously referred has been a 
gain, which we distinctly say we are entitled to. I do not know 
what effect time may have had in disposing our friends—if I may 
be permitted to call them so, and I do not know why they should 
not be our friends—to recede from the claim which they made to 
this difference of nearly 2s. a-quarter in the Beer Duty, as com- 
pared with the Malt Duty. 

The other subject is a subject of a very wide and general 
interest, and the detail of it is, I should say, really a very curious 
detail. Obviously, as I have admitted, we get nearly 2s. a- 
quarter in the Beer Duty, as compared with the old Malt Duty ; 
and as I have also shown that, notwithstanding the increase of 
population, our receipt from Beer Duty is less by £90,000 
than the average receipt from the old Malt Duty in the yearg 
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between 1873 and 1879, I represent the state of facts in which 
there is some collapse somewhere. Is that collapse due to any 
alteration in the habits and practices of the people? According 
to the Board of Inland Revenue and their officers, whom I con- 
sider to be good authorities on the subject, they do not exclude 
that supposition; but they do not look to it as the main cause. 
They say that although employment in the country is general, 
yet wages have not yet reached the full average level, and, un- 
doubtedly, have not reached anything like the level which they 
reached in the years of prosperity between 1873 and 1879, 
although they fell at the close of that period. They also observe 
—and I have no doubt there is something in this—that last year 
in the cider counties there was a very great abundance of fruit, 
and a very large consumption of cider. Then comes another fact 
—the great increase of coffee-houses and clubs, which lead to the 
supposition that the more temperate habits of the people are the 
cause of this deficiency in the Revenue. 

I think the House will deem it quite worth their while to 
spend a few minutes in endeavouring to get as accurate informa- 
tion as we can upon this subject, and to put ourselves in a position 
to estimate fairly the influences which are at work. We have a 
group of simultaneous facts which, taken together, are curious, 
and which do not all run quite in the same direction. In the first 
place, there is a very decided decline of the drink revenues 
proper. I hope my hon. Friend the Member for Carlisle (Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson) approves of that term “drink revenues.” It 
is something disparaging, and that, I am sure, will be agreeable 
to his feelings. I have got here a statement of the revenue 
derived from spirits, wine, malt, and beer, with the attendant 
Licence Duties and so forth, at three separate periods. I have 
taken 1867-8, which was before the great rise of prices; 1874-5, 
when that rise of prices and wages was still, on the whole, in 
operation; and 1881-2, the last financial year. The entire 
revenue from these sources in 1867-8 was £23,001,000. In 
1874-5 the revenue had sprung to £31,029,000. In 1881-2 it had 
gone back to £28,440,000. The most curious circumstance in 
this is the history of the Wine Duties. The wine revenue 
advanced from the time of the important change in the duties in 
1860 in a very steady manner for a great number of years, and 
in 1874-5 it was £1,719,000; so that with our duties on wine, 
varying from 1s. to 2s. 6d. a-gallon, we were deriving about the 
same revenue as we had been accustomed to receive with a uni- 
form duty of 5s. 10d. a-gallon. But ever since that time the duty 
upon wine has been receding in a much greater proportion than 
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other revenues from alcoholic liquors. The total of these revenues 
fell from £31,029,000 to about £28,500,000, or, roundly, they fell 
by about one-eighth ; but the duty on wine fell from £1,719,000 
to £1,366,000, or by more than one-fifth. However, there is the 
fact that there is a great diminution, notwithstanding the large 
increase of population between 1867 and 1881—an increase in 
the population which could not be less than 4,000,000 people. 
The gross revenue from these sources, which had risen to 
£31,029,000 in 1874, fell by more than £2,500,000, with an 
increase of population between 1874-5 and 1881-2 of consider- 
ably over 2,000,000 people. 

It is also rather curious to take the proportion in which we 
have been dependent on this source of the Revenue of the coun- 
try; and I have compared the liquor taxation of the country, as 
I would call it, with the non-liquor taxation—meaning by the 
non-liquor taxation all the Tax Revenue of the country except 
the Income Tax, which I do not include on account of its frequent 
variation; but I-put on one side the taxation derived from 
alcoholic liquors, and on the other side the taxes derived from 
all other sources except the Income Tax. Taking the percentage 
on that basis, they stand as follows. In the six years from 1859 
to 1865 we levied 373 per cent of our taxation from alcoholic 
drinks, and 62 per cent from non-alcoholic drinks. In the three 
years from 1866 to 1868 we levied 42 per cent from alcoholic 
drinks, and 57} per cent from all other sources. In the five years 
from 1869 to 1873 we levied 463 per cent from alcoholic drinks— 
the Committee will, perhaps, observe that the percentage is con- 
tinually mounting—and 53} per cent from all other sources. 
From 1874-5 to 1879-80 we levied 51 per cent of our whole 
taxation, except Income Tax, from alcoholic drinks, and 49 per 
cent from all other sources. That is a very curious state of facts. 
Since the last period I have named there has been some re- 
action. 

I have carried the comparison up to 1879-80 ; but during the 
last three years re-action has begun, and the alcoholic revenue 
has gone down to 464 per cent, and the non-alcoholic revenue has 
risen to 534 per cent, showing a real and serious diminution in 
the consumption of alcohol. Then you will say—‘‘ If that dimi- 
nution is going on, which you have shown to be so considerable, 
and if the main cause of it is to be found in those useful and 
valuable institutions ’’—to be met with, I believe, in most of our 
great towns and in many country places, and known all over the 
country as coffee and cocoa houses—‘‘ we ought to see a large 
increase of Revenue from the other sources.’’ But, Sir, that 
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increase we do not find. It is a very curious fact, and therefore 
I mention it to the Committee. The Committee will perceive the 
effect of this upon tea; but I will not include that now, because 
tea is not much used in these public institutions. The revenue 
derived in 1867-8, jointly—I will not give all the details—from 
chicory, cocoa, and coffee, was £523,000. The revenue derived 
from the same sources in 1874-5 had fallen to £310,000. But, 
in the first place, the movement adverse to aleoholic liquors had 
not then commenced ; and, in the second place, a large reduction 
had been made in the Coffee Duty, which, in 1867, yielded 
£390,000—it was reduced in 1872 from 3d. to 14d. per lb.—and 
which, in 1874, only yielded £207,000. It is worthy of remark 
that, whereas this great movement, adverse to alcohol and so 
eminently favourable to coffee and cocoa, has been at work since 
1874-5, it has not produced the slightest rally in the revenue 
from coffee ; but, on the contrary, during the last seven years, 
there has been a further diminution in the coffee revenue. In 
1874 the Coffee Duty was £207,000; in 1881 it was only 
£189,000; and although the Chicory Duty slightly increased, it 
only increased by £8,000, and did not make up the whole differ- 
ence. The Cocoa Duty increased from £40,000 to £46,000; but 
the joint yield of these three articles, which in 1874 was £310,000, 
was only £306,000 in 1881. When we turn to tea the case is 
indeed different. My own opinion is that not a very great deal 
of tea is consumed in the tea houses; yet its domestic use is 
advancing at such a rate that there undoubtedly is a powerful 
champion able to encounter alcoholic drink in a fair field, and 
contest the ground in fair fight. The revenue from tea, which 
in 1867 was £3,350,000, had risen in 1874 to £3,878,000, and in 
1881 to £4,280,000. The increase of the population during that 
period of 14 years was no less than 4,900,000; but there is no 
corresponding augmentation in the revenue from coffee and 
chicory. 

I am bound to say that there is a peculiar state of the law 
to which, I think, we ought to ask the House to apply a remedy, 
and I shall lay a Resolution on the Table of the House this very 
evening with that view. At present, every description of admix- 
ture with coffee is permitted; and we have long proceeded on 
the principle that the admixture of chicory with coffee was not 
adulteration—that it was an admixture so rooted in the estima- 
tion of many countries, that many people—those of France and 
Belgium for instance—would not drink their coffee without it. 
But of late a practice has grown up of producing all kinds of 
substitutes, under the name of coffee—roots and berries—and 
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that I cannot but think must account for the strange and singular 
state of the figures I have laid before the Committee. We shall 
not attempt to interfere with the admixture of chicory with 
coffee ; but we propose that it should not be allowed to introduce 
other miscellaneous admixtures with coffee. 

There is one other circumstance in connection with this state 
of facts and this great diminution in alcoholic drinks which I am 
anxious to lay before the Committee; for certainly I do not 
hesitate to say that I think the Committee will agree with me 
that we can trace the operation of this diminution in the use of 
alcoholic drinks precisely where we should wish to trace it—that 
is, in the augmented savings of the people. Now, Sir, I will 
show what those savings are so far as they come under the cog- 
nizance of Her Majesty’s Government. Of course, what does 
come under the direct cognizance of the Government is, I hope, 
a very small portion of those savings; but, at the same time, for 
the purpose of comparison, that small portion is perfectly effec- 
tive. I look first to the Old Savings Banks, and I find these have 
fluctuated a good deal. In 1846 the deposits amounted to 
£31,750,000; in 1861 they had risen to £41,500,000; in 1867, 
perhaps owing to the competition of the Post Office Savings 
Banks, which paid a considerably lower rate of interest, they had 
fallen to £36,500,000. Since that time they have been advancing 
not rapidly, but to this extent. In 1874 the deposits were 
£41,500,000; and in 1881 they were £44,175,000, showing an 
annual increment of about £350,000. The Post Office Savings 
Banks, as the Committee is aware, were founded in 1861. They 
have advanced, on the whole, with very great regularity. Even 
the most unfavourable state of circumstances amongst the labour- 
ing classes has never done more than reduce—not inconsiderably, 
but still not vitally— not the amount of deposits, but the incre- 
ment upon the yearly amount of deposits. The ordinary incre- 
ment in the Post Office Savings Banks’ deposits has been from 
£1,600,000 to £1,800,000. The lowest amount for any year in 
the first decade of their existence was £1,533,000, and the highest 
was £1,926,000. The lowest year in the second decade was 
1879, when there was great distress and want of employment, 
and even in that year the deposits amounted to £1,600,000. In 
the highest of the prosperity years—1872—the savings rose to 
£2,293,000 ; but there is no doubt that the wages of the labour- 
ing classes are much lower at this moment than they were in that 
year. And yet, although wages are now lower than in 1872, the 
deposits made in the Post Office Savings Banks have risen even 
higher than they were then, and I take them thus. The deposits 
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made there, and remaining there, are now £2,449,000, or nearly 
£2,500,000. Besides that, we have invested for depositors 
£750,000; so that the whole sum placed in our-hands by the 
depositors—although a portion has passed into the Funds—in 
the year 1881-2, with a great diminution of means on the part of 
the labouring population, has risen to £3,189,000. I think this 
shows that, whatever other effects this diminution of the duty on 
spirits is producing, it is clearly associated with the gradual ex- 
tension of more saving habits amongst the people. 

I pass now from these subjects altogether; and I have only 
to state, in a very few words, what it has now become customary 
to lay before the Committee—namely, the aggregate operations 
upon the National Debt in the course of the year; and I do so 
now, because if they look at the figures that should be presented 
in a Parliamentary Return they might possibly fail to grasp the 
exact state of the case. The Debt was returned on the 31st of 
March, 1881, at £768,703,000. But there was an item existing 
at that time which had never been valued or reduced to figures 
—that was the deficiency in the funds of the Savings Banks, 
which we are bound, notwithstanding, to make good. Since the 
31st of March, 1881, that deficiency has been ascertained, and an 
Annuity adequate to gradually extinguish it has been created. 
We now, therefore, value that Annuity as part of the Debt, just 
like any other Annuity; and, of course, we must add it to the 
Debt existing on the 31st of March, 1881, for the purpose of 
comparison with the amount of the Debt on the 31st of March, 
1882. The value of that Annuity is £1,622,000. Adding that 
sum to the Debt as it stood in March, 1881, the total effective 
Debt was £770,325,000. The total on the 3lst of March, 1882, 
was £763,166,000, so that the reduction of Debt in the year 
when the liquidation took place is £7,159,000. [Sir Srarrorp 
Nortnoore: Is that Debt of all kinds?] That is Debt of all 
kinds. 

There still remains a small subject which has not been dealt 
with, but which will have to be dealt with this year or next— 
namely, the small deficiency on the Friendly Societies’ Account. 
I need not, however, refer to that in detail. I may say, also, 
that last year I proposed to make a conversion of Capital Debt 
into Annuities for the purpose of preparing for the year 1885, 
when a large portion of Annuities would lapse. I intend again 
to bring in that Bill during the present Session, if the state of 
Public Business should be favourable to it. But it is not a 
matter of extreme urgency, and it might be introduced next 
year without any essential difference. Therefore, I shall pro- 
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ceed with it this Session only if the state of affairs renders it 
advisable to introduce the Bill. 

I come now to the year 1882-3, which is no longer retrospec- 
tive, but prospective, and relates to the practical portion of the 
subject with which we have to deal. The Committee will not, I 
think, expect me to offer them any very brilliant or alluring 
prospect, after what I have already said. I am now going, 
as is usual, to estimate the Expenditure for the year 1882-3. 
The total Charge of the Debt, including Interest on Local Loans 
and Charges on the Consolidated Fund, will be £31,415,000. 
The Charge for the Army is £15;458,000 ; Indian Home Charges 
amount to £1,100,000; and the Charges on account of the Navy 
to £10,484,000. We shall again ask the House to vote a Grant 
to India, as last year, which will entail a further Charge of 
£500,000. The expenses of the Civil Service will be £16,503,000 
—I am now going on the Estimates which are already in the 
possession of the House—the Customs and Inland Revenue 
charges of collection will be £2,901,000 ; which, with £5,889,000 
for the Post Office, Telegraph, and Packet Services, makes a 
total of £84,250,000. 

But I am sorry to say that does not entirely close the account, 
because there are three or four items remaining, of which I 
must mention three of a serious character. The Committee will 
understand that in Ireland, owing to the circumstances of the 
last two or three years, the extra duties cast upon the Irish Con- 
stabulary have been extremely heavy. I cannot refer to this 
subject without stating my belief that the experience of that 
period has tended to raise even the high character of that Force. 
I am aware there are opinions entertained by some on the sub- 
ject of having another description of Constabulary Force in 
Ireland ; but into those opinions I do not now enter. As to the 
conduct of that Force, its fidelity and efficiency upon the footing 
of its present organization, I believe it is impossible to commend 
it too highly. However, Sir, it isa fact, according to the exami- 
nation which we have made, that with the great amount of extra 
duty entailed upon them, the extra allowances have been de- 
cidedly insufficient ; and it will, therefore, be an obligation on 
us to ask Parliament, besides the sum named in the Constabulary 
Estimates, which are already on the Table of the House, to vote 
a further sum in order to make good the deficiencies in those 
allowances. I do not now sayin what form that will be voted ; 
but the amount has been pretty closely investigated by the repre- 
sentatives of the Irish Government, together with able repre- 
sentatives of the Treasury, and they have agreed that it must be 
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a sum of about £180,000. This sum it will be necessary to ask 
Parliament to accord. 

Then, Sir, we have, unfortunately, to ask for a Vote of 
£100,000 in connection with the Prisons Act of a few years ago. 
I believe that when this Act was passed it was intended that the 
cost of conveying prisoners should be charged upon the counties ; 
but, unhappily, it appears, according to the view of the Courts 
of Justice, that the Act does not give effect to that intention ; 
and the consequence is we are called upon to pay the sum of 
arrears for the three years which have elapsed since the Act 
came into operation. Of course, there may be a question, which 
I do not enter into, whether the original intention of Parliament 
ought not to be fulfilled? Still, we have these arrears to deal 
with, and it will be our duty to ask Parliament, in the course of 
the present year, for the sum I have specified, representing the 
three years’ arrears for the conveyance of prisoners. 

Well, Sir, the third subject of serious difficulty to which I 
have referred is one that will not sound over-musical in the ears 
of the Committee. It is the Vote for the Civil Government of 
Cyprus. The Civil Government of Cyprus has never been 
settled. A large sum was taken for this purpose last year—I 
think more than £90,000—but the season has been an extremely 
bad one, and the Committee will be aware that in Cyprus, just 
as it used to be in Corfu, if there came a bad olive year, the 
Revenue of the year was ruined. Consequently, the deficiency 
of this year in Cyprus is even greater than usual. We have 
thought it our duty to have the matter carefully examined, and 
to provide for squaring the account, more especially as my noble 
Friend the Secretary of State for the Colonies has been engaged 
in organizing a scheme of government for Cyprus, which will 
introduce local influences into the Government, and give it some- 
thing like regularity and efficiency. We shall be obliged to ask 
the House to vote, during the present Session, £90,000 for that 
purpose. Out of that sum £12,000 is due to the former year ; 
but between £70,000 and £80,000 is the charge which we 
find actually existing. I think about £30,000 of that sum is due 
to the circumstance I have named—that is to say, the peculiarly 
unfavourable character of the season. The Committee will 
naturally ask whether they are to be called upon for a corre- 
sponding sum year after year. Well, Sir, my noble Friend has 
made the closest investigation of this subject in his power, and 
has ordered what, so far as he can judge, is a most stringent 
system of economy and retrenchment in the administration of 
affairs in Cyprus, and what he hopes to do—I am not going 
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beyond our real expectation of the effect—is next year to get 
the Vote down to £40,000. That may not be pleasant; but it is 
my duty to tell an unvarnished tale, and let the Committee 
know how the case stands. Therefore, together with minor 
charges, this makes an increase of £380,000, and raises the 
total estimated Expenditure to £84,630,000. 

I think it is an essential part of my duty briefly to compare 
this, as well as I can, with the Expenditure of last year. As 
I have said, £84,630,000 is the total charge before us. The 
Expenditure of last year, according to the Estimates, was 
£86,190,000 ; so there is an apparent reduction of charge to the 
extent of £1,560,000. But a large proportion of that reduction 
is only apparent, because the Military and Naval Estimates of 
this year are presented in a form in which credit is at once 
taken for extra receipts, instead of having them presented with- 
out that reduction, and bringing the extra receipts to account 
on the other side. The disturbance which is thus introduced 
into the Account represents a sum of £809,000, and the real 
reduction in the Estimates is, in consequence, reduced to £750,000. 
But the relief from War Charges has been much larger than 
that. The War Charges are still very considerable. We have 
still £1,350,000 on account of the five years’ Annuity for the 
Vote of £6,000,000. We have £500,000 for the Afghan Vote, 
and I think about £120,000 this year on account of the Indian 
Loan. Still, after making allowance for £400,000 to be repaid 
on account of South African Wars, the year is relieved in respect 
of War Charges, upon the whole, to the extent of £2,250,000, 
or, more exactly, £2,272,000, against which I am only able to 
state a reduction upon the Estimates of £751,000; and, there- 
fore, I must tell the Committee what becomes of the difference 
of £1,500,000 between these two sums. Some part of that 
represents permanent increase, some part of it represents normal 
increase ; but undoubtedly there are portions of it which I am 
not able to place under one description or the other. I could 
not give the Committee a minutely accurate statement ; it would 
be idle to attempt it; but I think I can, with general clearness 
and accuracy, state the main facts. The augmentation as con- 
nected with the Government of Ireland this year will be no less 
than £430,000. The Constabulary Estimate is £139,000; the 
Constabulary further Estimate, £180,000; and Resident Magis- 
trates, £12,000. The Land Court, established in Ireland, which 
we have offered to landlords and tenants, not free of all expense 
—for Iam afraid that legal expense in connection with it can- 
not be annihilated—but almost entirely free of expense, so far 
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as the Exchequer is concerned, imposes on the taxpayers of the 
Three Countries the heavy charge for the year of £93,000, 
which brings up the total of the Irish Votes for this year to the 
sum I have already stated of £430,000. There is an increase 
of about £90,000 on the Non-Effective Votes for the Army and 
Navy, which may be contemplated by the Committee without 
great dissatisfaction, because, as they are aware, it belongs 
essentially to the transition period between the old system of 
general pensions in the Service and the new system based on 
Reserves. We are, at present, in the unfortunate position of 
having to pay all the charges connected with the New Reserve 
system, and of having also approached the maximum connected 
with the old system of pensions for long service. I believe, in 
the course of two years, that process will be reversed, and a 
very considerable although gradual relief will be experienced. 
The Charge for the Postal and Telegraph Services has largely 
increased. I will not enter into the causes of that increase; but 
I think I ought to state, in justice to all parties, that great care 
appears to have been taken by the late Government in restrain- 
ing the extension of the Establishment. The pressure since we 
came into Office has reached a point which is nearly irresistible ; 
and although, I hope, the Post Office will go on increasing, yet 
the percentage of cost for collection of revenue, I am afraid, 
will show some increase also. There is an increase of £207,000 
in the Post Office Charge for this year; there is the sum to 
which I have referred for the conveyance of prisoners; and 
there is a Charge, which may be contemplated with unmixed 
satisfaction, of £85,000 in the increased payments for the liqui- 
dation of the National Debt, of which you have had the fruit in 
the statement I have made of a reduction of £7,000,000 of 
Debt in the course of three years. That accounts for £900,000 
out of a sum of £1,500,000, which I have represented as the 
increase to be accounted for. Effectively, the great bulk of the 
remainder of that increase is Navy Charge, and is represented 
by demands with which the Committee is familiar. There are 
the changes of armament, which cause an augmentation of 
£250,000 in the Vote for Guns. There is another sum of 
£100,000 in the Vote for Shipbuilding; and, whatever the 
amount for shipbuilding may be, I must say that we look for- 
ward with considerable confidence to economy in matters con- 
nected with building, and to the securing of greater results for 
our money, in consequence of the arrangements which have been 
sanctioned by the First Lord of the Admiralty for placing a 
gentleman of the highest skill and character, and well 
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acquainted with the practical details of the Service, on the Board 
of Admiralty. These changes, with other augmentations, into 
which I will not enter, amount to £500,000. 

I hope I have laid clearly before the Committee the reasons 
why this £1,500,000 is required. If I am asked whether the 
Expenditure is deemed satisfactory, I am afraid my notions are 
too old-fashioned to allow me to view it with as much com- 
placency as that with which it is viewed by others. I wish, 
however, to state the case impartially, and to point out that a 
considerable portion of the increase will not, I hope, be perma- 
nent. It is not connected with causes of a permanent character, 
and more than half of it is either in itself good and normal, or 
of a character purely temporary ; but I do not see in the country 
that great desire for the restriction of expenditure which charac- 
terized this country and all Parties 40 or 50 years ago. It is an 
evil, I think, that public vigilance on this subject should be 
diminished, and that the attitude of the House of Commons 
should have been so sensibly changed. I confess I have great 
doubts—I have not arrived at any conclusion on the subject—as 
to whether the system under which our Estimates are now 
framed upon the exclusive responsibility of the Government, and 
without any responsibility on the part of the House, is a good 
system. It is a very important subject for consideration. For 
my own part, although I have not arrived at any absolute con- 
clusion, I am very dissatisfied with the working of the system, 
especially during the last 20 or 30 years. 

Sir, there are three principles, greater than all others, on 
which, in my opinion, all good finance should be based. The 
first of them is that there should always be a certainty that 
whatever the charge may be it can be paid. That, I believe, is 
of vital importance. The second is that, in times of peace and 
prosperity, the people of the country should reduce their Debt ; 
and the third point is that they should reduce their Expendi- 
ture. 

With regard to. the first point, we are at present fulfilling 
that condition ; with regard to the second, we ought to do more 
in the direction indicated than we have actually done ; but at the 
same time we are doing a good deal more than was usually done 
in a long series of years. E do not refer to recent years in 
particular, but to what has been done on the average during the 
last 25 years. 

With regard to the diminution of Expenditure, I sorrowfully 
admit that the contagion and sympathy of foreign countries 
necessarily affects us; and I should arrive at very different con- 
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clusions indeed, according to the standard of comparison which I 
might take. If I am to look to American ideas and institutions, 
and the extraordinary vigour, determination, and forethought 
which the people of America show as a Democracy in provid- 
ing for the future by reducing their Debt, and in resolutely 
enduring the most painful taxation—I do not speak now of 
Protective Duties—in order to set free their hands and relieve 
those who come after them, I say it is impossible to praise them 
too highly, and that a comparison with them would not redound 
greatly to our credit. 

Perhaps, having said that, and not wishing to take a too 
saturnine view of the matter, instead of looking westward we 
may look eastward, and consider what has happened in other 
countries of Europe. Even though we may somewhat bend to 
the storm, and may, to a certain extent, follow this fashion of 
large Expenditure, yet certainly we may derive the materials of 
comparative congratulation when we see the course which other 
great countries follow. There is one country in particular which 
cannot be named in this House without great respect and sym- 
pathy ; first, on account of its eminence; and, secondly, on 
account of the close friendship and associations in which she 
stands with us. I allude to France. I do not believe that 
country will ever involve itself in any great financial difficulties, 
because such is the skill, industry, and thrift of her people, that 
the moment she becomes clearly aware of her difficulty she will 
surmount it. At the same time, if I take a sketch of the history 
of France and England during the last half century, we may see 
that the causes which have brought about a large increase in our 
own Expenditure have been causes that have not exclusively 
operated in this country. We have not doubled our gross Ex- 
penditure; but it has nearly doubled since the Peace of 1815. 
Our Tax Expenditure has also largely increased, although I am 
happy to say it has not nearly doubled. But the increase in the 
Expenditure of France has been greater and more rapid than 
our own; and I will put this before the Committee in very few 
and simple figures. Between 1814 and 1829 the Expenditure of 
France was £40,000,000 a-year, and she made no addition to 
her Debt. Between 1830 and 1847 the Expenditure of France 
rose to £51,000,000 a-year, and there was an average annual 
deficit of £2,250,000. I do not take the years from 1848 to 
1851, because of the then unsatisfactory state of the country ; 
but from 1852 to 1870, under the Empire, the average annual 
deficit had diminished, and I believe it was something between 
£2,000,000 and £1,500,000. But the Expenditure had énor- 
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mously increased; and it is only fair to say that, in my judg- 
ment, it was the enlightened policy of an approach to Free 
Trade that enabled France to bear with willingness the enor- 
mous increase of Expenditure then imposed on her. The average 
Expenditure of France, which under the previous régime was 
£51,000,000, under the Empire reached £83,000,000. But a 
Budget has been presented to the French Chamber for the year 
1833—as the Committee is aware, the French Budgets are pre- 
sented in anticipation—which, I believe, shows an Expenditure 
of £120,000,000 sterling. Our Expenditure, therefore, becomes 
insignificant when we compare it with the portentous scale it has 
reached in a neighbouring country which is not more wealthy 
than our own. 

Now I pass to the Revenue of the year, and my task 
will be completed. The Tax Revenue of the year amounts to 
£69,850,000, and the non-Tax Revenue to £14,595,000, or a 
total of £84,445,000. The Tax Revenue is made up as fol- 
lows :—Customs, £19,300,000; Excise, £27,230,000; Stamps, 
£11,145,000 ; Land Tax, £1,035,000; House Duty, £1,740,000; 
Income Tax, £9,400,000. The non-Tax Revenue is made up of 
the Receipts from Post Office, Telegraphs, Crown Lands, Interest 
on Advances, and Miscellaneous, and amounts altogether to 
£14,595,000, making the total Revenue £84,445,000. But as 
there are certain items of Expenditure which are not yet before 
the House, so there are some items of Revenue which it has 
not been in our power to bring to account, but which are so 
closely in prospect and which stand on such a footing that it is 
my duty to state them to the House, and to take credit for them, 
as I have already done, in setting out the general finances of 
the year. There are two payments from South Africa, both of 
which I have already reckoned, although I did not specifically 
mention them to the House when I spoke of the comparative 
relief from War Charges which the coming year will enjoy. 
There is a sum of £150,000, which the responsible Government 
of the Cape will propose on the Estimates for the Cape Colony 
in liquidation of their liability in respect to the cost of the 
Transkei War—undoubtedly a small and most moderate Esti- 
mate, but an Estimate which will readily be voted by the Cape 
Parliament. Then there is a sum of £250,000, which has been 
approved by Natal on account of the Zulu War; and there isa 
sum of £90,000 which will come to the Exchequer in connection 
with Cyprus, but with regard to which, lest I should obtain, 
upon false pretences, cheers from some quarters in which there 
has recently been some dissatisfaction, I must state that it is not 
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anything in the nature of a Cyprus receipt. We hold certain 
sums of money on account of Cyprus for the Porte. The Porte 
owes us and the French the payment of the dividends on the 
Guaranteed Turkish Loan of 1855. It has not been in the 
power of the Porte to supply all the money from her own re- 
sources ; and, consequently, it falls to her to pay that money in 
the shape of deductions or stoppages from the tribute of Cyprus 
due to the Porte. We are collectors on behalf of our friends 
across the Channel not less than for ourselves; and of this 
£90,000 one-half will pass through our hands, and go across to 
the Exchequer of France. However, there is a sum of £490,000 
available for the balances of the year, which makes the grand 
total of Revenue for the year £84,935,000, as against a grand 
total of Expenditure of £84,630,000. There is, therefore, a 
surplus of £305,000. 

That is a very small and modest surplus; but it is a surplus 
with which, under the circumstances, we might be content to 
move onwards, provided only that it would be subjected to no 
deductions. But we have not been unmindful of the pledge 
given at the commencement of the Session to the hon. Member 
for the County of Oxford. The hon. Member then proposed to 
move a Resolution, in guarded and qualified terms, that some 
relief should be given to the ratepayers of this country in respect 
to the charge which has been transferred to them through the 
abolition of turnpikes and the consequent augmentation of 
the highway rate. I then engaged on the part of the Govern- 
ment, but without pledging myself as to details, to propose 
something in conformity with the spirit of his Resolution. The 
hon. Gentleman will have seen that I have not yet presented 
any proposal in redemption of that pledge. The surplus of 
£305,000 is a surplus that will not bear diminution. At the 
time when I gave that pledge undoubtedly it was in my hope— 
perhaps it was too sanguine a hope—that we should be able to 
deal with the matter in a distinctive way and as part of a consi- 
derable settlement. I no longer am able to cherish that expec- 
tation. The prospect which we then thought was good of being 
able to carry through the House a Bill for the establishment of 
County Boards, and appending to it an important financial re- 
adjustment, has become quite hopeless, and we no longer expect 
to be able to introduce that measure. But I engaged myself to 
the hon. Member to endeavour, if possible, to detach this sub- 
ject from any general scheme of legislation, and it therefore 
remained to us to find some mode of honourably redeeming that 
pledge—and at the same time to do nothing to perplex future 
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operations. It remained open to usto resort to some plan which, 
while partial in itself, and provisional in its general character, 
would be such as to fit in with any more enlarged scheme which 
might be considered hereafter when local government and finan- 
cial re-adjustment should come to receive the definitive consi- 
deration of the House. Therefore, what we have thought is, 
not that this is an occasion on which to enter on the Motion of 
the hon. Gentleman, or to contract any new engagement, but we 
have felt it to be our duty to ask the House to place us in funds 
so far that we may, at the proper time, when my right hon. 
Friend the President of the Local Government Board (Mr. Dod- 
son) can deal with the subject, be enabled to give a fair inter- 
pretation to the promise which was then passed across the Table 
of the House. We think it necessary for that purpose, for this 
year, to ask the House to give us a sum of £250,000 to go in re- 
lief of the rates in reference to highways ; and after consider- 
ing the various modes in which that money may be raised, we 
think that, on the whole, considering what is the nature of the 
grievance, and how it has arisen, and how, in the main, it turns 
on the very large use of the roads by those who do not contribute 
to their cost, the best course we can take is to ask the House to 
authorize a moderate addition to the duty upon carriages. The 
Licence Duty on carriages is a matter which has been dealt with 
very tenderly by Parliament. Ido not nowspeak of hired carriages; 
but, after all, it is a grievance—and there can be no doubt about 
the facts—that the roads are used and worn by carriages. I am 
proposing this as a temporary operation. If it were a settle- 
ment of the entire question, it might be right to make a larger 
proposal ; it might be right to consider the present total exemp- 
tion of all wheeled vehicles, except what are called carriages, 
from taxes of any kind. I do not at all exclude that from pros- 
pective consideration, although it is not free from difficulty; but 
for the present we feel certain that when that question comes to be 
considered, it will have to be considered in conjunction with some 
augmentation of the present very moderate Licence Duty on 
carriages. The rates of Carriage Duties down to 1854, when I 
had the honour of proposing a change, were these :—Every four- 
wheeled carriage paid a minimum duty of £6 ; and in proportion 
as persons owned more than one carriage, the charge rose till it 
reached the case of a person with nine carriages, and he was 
liable to pay £9 1s. 6d. upon each carriage. It is true that that 
was qualified, to a considerable extent, by a composition ; but 
the basis of that composition was an augmentation of 10 per cent 
on the minimum duty. The Committee will therefore see how 
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very high the duty was; yet, at the same time, when in 1839 
Lord Northbrook, then Mr. Baring, as Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, made an addition all round to the Assessed Taxes, it was 
found that there was hardly any perceptible effect produced so 
far as the Assessed Taxes were concerned. An addition of 5 per 
cent on consumable commodities was then made, but of 10 per 
cent on the Assessed Taxes, and that had no perceptible effect. 
So stood the duty till 1854, and then, on my proposal, the rates 
were reduced as follows :—Every four-wheeled carriage with two 
horses paid £3 10s. ; every four-wheeled carriage with one horse 
paid £2; and carriages with two wheels and two horses paid £2, 
or if they had only one horse they paid 15s. and 10s. Thesystem 
was rather anomalous, and when Lord Sherbrooke, then Mr. 
Lowe, was Chancellor of the Exchequer, in 1869, he further 
reduced the duties. He reduced them to £2 for four-wheeled 
carriages, unless they were extremely light, and to 15s. for two- 
wheeled carriages. Perhaps I ought here to say a word as to 
hired carriages. Hired carriages in that year, or shortly after- 
wards, were relieved from the very heavy Licence Duty they had 
formerly paid. I will not say that it is desirable that on hired 
carriages, such as omnibuses, there should be any duty; but, at 
the same time, the dutyI shall propose is very trifling as regards 
a trade of that description, and the great relief to them has not 
been the reduction of the rate they now pay in common with 
private carriages, but in the abolition of the old Licence and 
Mileage Duty. What we propose is that the £2 2s. now paid by 
four-wheeled carriages shall be raised to £3 3s., and that the 15s. 
paid on the two-wheeled carriages, or light four-wheeled: car- 
riages, shall be raised to 21s. The computation made is that 
150,000 carriages with four wheels, and over 4 cwt., paying £3 8s., 
will bring in £157,500 ; and 300,000 carriages with two wheels or 
four wheels, if under 4 cwt., paying 21s., will bring in £90,000, 
or a total increase of £247,500, for which the House is asked in 
order to give effect to the sentiment contained in the Motion of 
the hon. Gentleman opposite, and accepted by the Government. 
The House will at once see that the account now before us is 
a very simple one. We have a surplus of £305,000, which we 
regard as the minimum with which we ought to enter on the 
operations of the year. The £247,000 which we propose to raise 
will bring that up to £552,000, which places us in funds to 
consider, when the proper time comes, any proposal which my 
right hon. Friend may be able to make, and which it will be his 
duty to make for the purpose of fulfilling the engagement into 
which we entered at the beginning of the Session. 
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I have now only to refer in one word to a very easy and simple 
question of detail. The House will see that this humble Financial 
Statement raises but a single point of novelty. The usual Re- 
solution for the renewal of the Income Tax and the Tea Duty 
will be moved, and there will be, as I have said, a Resolution 
relating to the adulteration and spurious representations of 
coffee. The Carriage Duty will also require a Resolution; but 
the House is aware that these Resolutions for licences are not 
like the old Resolutions on Customs and Excise, which took 
effect immediately on being voted. They do not take effect until 
the Act of Parliament of which they form a part shall have 
become the law of the land. I would, therefore, submit to the 
House what I think will be the most convenient course to pursue 
—namely, that we should be allowed to proceed with the Resolu- 
tions and with the preliminary stages of the Bill at once, or from 
day to day, and that such a day as shall be convenient shall be 
fixed for the discussion, either on the second reading or on the 
Motion to go into Committee. That is a matter upon which I 
shall be very happy to know what will best suit the convenience 
of the House; but I think there should be no difficulty in bring- 
ing the measure before the House in a definite shape, because it 
is advantageous, especially as to the Income Tax, that there 
should be no longer delay than is absolutely necessary. 

I hope I have made clear to the House, without any attempt 
at varnishing, or keeping in the shade, or suppressing anything 
in the Statement it has been my duty to make. I, for my part, 
am certainly most grateful for the kind and unkroken attention 
of the House; and I am sure the House will deal with the 
subject in that spirit of gravity and considerateness which all the 
important considerations, political, social, and moral, connected 
with it, and branching out of it, undoubtedly demand. 











